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THE  CUBAN  INSURRECTION. 


rilHE  a76ragd  Britisher,  in  his  practical  "John  Ball"  fashion,  has 
X  no  sympathy  with  revolation.  To  him  rebels  and  filibasters  are 
as  one  with  bandits  and  pirates,  and  the  word  insurrection  but  embodies 
the  petty  squabbles  of  the  Sjuth  American  republics.  Probably  in 
modern  history  no  movement  of  its  dimensions  has  aroused  less  interest 
in  Great  Britain  than  the  latest  struggle  of  the  Cubans  to  achieve 
thoir  independence  and  the  stupendous  efforts  so  unsucceesfally  made 
by  the  parent  country  to  quell  the  uprising.  Not  until  war  became 
imminent  between  the  United  States  and  Spain  did  the  general  public 
realise  the  international  importance  of  a  question  generally  regarded 
hitherto  as  the  fighting  of  a  band  of  renegades  against  rightful 
authority. 

**  The  Cubans/' said  General  Campos,  "are  the  easiest  people  to 
gorem,"  and  the  political  indifference  of  the  colonialsj  in  a  measure 
enforced  by  the  Government,  has  been  a  great  reason  for  the  shameleea 
corruption  and  robbery  persistently  carried  on  by  Spanish  officials  in 
the  island,  and  the  policy  of  the  Home  Government  that  has  saddled 
the  Cuban  Government  with  debts  for  which  Madrid  alone  was  respon- 
sible. Even  the  yearly  indemnity  granted  the  United  States  in 
fulfilment  of  the  privateering  claim  was  paid  from  the  Cuban  Treasury 
until  internecine  strife  reduced  the  revenue  and  the  payments  lapsed. 
The  searching  financial  investigations  carried  out  by  Mr.  Jamea 
Creelman  in  Havana  and  Madrid  threw  a  Bood  of  light  on  the  m(Kitis 
operamli  of  the  Spanish  Colonial  Office  and  the  jugglery  that  diverted 
the  Cuban  revenue  either  into  the  pockets  of  the  officials  or  to  the 
payment  of  Spain's  debts,  without  actual  transfer  to  the  cofFera  of  the 
mother  country.  Through  this  proscriptive  policy  not  one-fifieenth 
of  the  land  is  under  cultivation^  despite  the  unrivalled  soil,  though 
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the  island  has  been  a  commercial  gold  miQe  to  Spam  in  the  past. 
Under  judicioas  development  and  administration  Cuba  ooald  supplj 
the  markets  of  the  world  with  special  prodacts,  while  her  unri?aUed 
tobac<x>  and  sogar  alone  would  ensare  her  trade  predominance  m  the 
Western  hemisphere.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  deal  at  length  with 
Spanish  misgovemment.  Sufficient  to  eay  that,  despite  the  large 
revenue  raised  by  excessive  eacporfc  and  import  duties  and  tazatioo, 
nothing  has  been  done  to  effect  internal  improvementa  There  are 
thousands  of  miles  of  camino  Real  (royal  high-road)  marked  on  the 
map,  but  they  are  little  better  than  sheep -tracks,  and«  with  one 
exception  in  Havana,  there  is  not  a  road  worthy  the  name.  Wheel 
traffic  is  impossible  in  the  interior,  and  communication  is  entirely  cut 
oflf  in  the  wet  season.  The  want  of  roads  is  not  so  severely  felt  in 
the  western  half  of  Cuba,  for  the  railroads,  built  by  private  enter- 
prise and  trammelled  heavily  by  the  Government,  open  up  the  country, 
affording  transport  for  tobacco  and  sugar-cane  to  the  capital,  and  thus 
keeping  up  communication  with  the  outside  world.  Away  from  the 
railroad,  and  also  in  the  immense  eastern  provinces  of  Puerto  Principe 
and  Santiago  de  Cuba,  miles  of  arable  land  lie  idle,  while  rich  estates 
languish,  being  dependent  on  transport  by  mule-back,  and  unable 
to  bring  out  machinery  for  preparing  sugar,  coffee^  or  cocoa  in 
any  quantity,  though  these  grow  in  abundance  and  of  splendid 
quality. 

The  Cabana  have  made  many  attempts  to  alter  the  existing  state 
of  things,  and  there  have  been  frequent  uprisings,  which  have  been 
quenched  in  the  blood  of  their  instigators  at  an  immense  cost  to 
Spain.  In  1868  one  great  effort  was  made  to  throw  off  the  Imperial 
yoke,  and  thousands  of  lives  were  sacrificed  on  both  sides,  while  the 
island  was  plunged  into  the  horrors  of  a  ten  years'  civil  war.  Genemfl 
Campos,  seeing  subjugation  by  force  of  arms  was  impossible,  nrge^ 
hb  Government  to  grant  reforms,  and  in  1878  an  armistice  was  agreed 
to.  He  met  the  insurgent  leaders  at  Zanjon,  where  a  treaty  wa 
arranged,  liberal  reforms  were  granted,  and  the  Cubans  laid  dov 
their  arms  in  good  faith,  England,  by  the  loss  of  her  Americ 
colonies,  learnt  a  lesson  to  which  she  owes  much  of  her  coloo 
eupremacy  to-day.  Spain,  who  has  lost  possession  after  possession 
the  New  World,  ha5  never  profited  by  the  experience,  and  dearly  ha 
it  cost  her.  When  once  Cuba  was  pacified,  the  old  policy  wa 
reverted  to,  and  the  treaty  was  shamelessly  repudiated.  Severa 
Cuban  leaders  mysteriously  disappeared,  and  others  only  eseap 
deportation  or  secret  imprisonment  by  flight  to  Jamaica  or  the  State 
The  present  insurgent  President,  Bartolome  Maso,  then  a  wealth] 
planter,  loudly  protested  against  the  injustice^  and  being  a  man 
great  intelligence,  with  considerable  influence  both  in  Cuba  and  Spa 
be   was   tlung  secretly   into  prison   and   afterwards    exiled. 
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prominent  Gab&ns  likemsa  SQffered,  and  ilie  revolatioa  would  have 
again  started,  so  great  was  the  indigaation  of  tiie  betrayed  people, 
had  not  their  disintegration >  caased  by  the  faith  they  placed  in 
Spanish  promises,  been  so  csomplete.  An  abortive  attempt  to  rifle 
was  again  made  in  ld88»  but  owing  to  the  delay  of  an  expedition  the 
insorgents  dispersed,  and  when  General  Garcia  landed  he  foand  the 
movement  had  failed.  General  Blanco  was  then  in  Caba,  and  he 
offered  a  free  pardon  and  safe  condnct  to  the  leaders  if  they  woold 
surrender.  Garcia  and  others  were  forced  to  comply,  and,  in  face  of 
the  assurances  to  the  contrary^  they  were  seised  and  taken  to  Spain. 
Several  were  thence  deported,  and  Garcia  was  only  saved  by  Blanco's 
threat  to  Senor  Canovas  to  resign  his  commission  unless  his  word  to 
the  Coban  were  respected.  Garcia  was  ultimately  freed  on  ticket*of- 
leava  in  Madrid,  and  remained  there  until  the  return  of  Weyler  to 
Cuba  led  him  to  escape  over  the  frontier  and  land  in  the  island  with 
all  the  men  and  arms  he  could  collect  to  fight  the  Spanish  *'  batcher/* 
Shortly  after  the  failure  of  the  f/uet^a  chiquUa,  or  small  war^  Maso 
regained  his  liberty  and  returned  to  Caba,  where  he  restarted  sugar 
planting.  He  was  soon  again  in  affluence,  and  devoted  his  wealth  to 
the  cause.  Marti,  a  young  Cuban  writer  and  patriot,  arose  also  at 
this  time,  and  revolutionary  societies  were  formed,  especially  among 
the  thousands  of  Cubans  forced  through  oppression  to  find  a  home  in 
the  United  States.  There  were  some  hopes,  however,  of  their  obtain- 
ing genuine  reform  peaceably  until  Jannary  1895^  when  an  English 
syndicate  was  negotiating  to  take  over  the  Cnban  debt  and  acquire 
interests  in  the  island.  The  action  of  the  Cortes  in  dealing  with  the 
Maura  decrees  in  February,  showed  conclusively  that  there  was  no 
hope  of  a  change  of  policy,  and  Maso  raised  the  Ione*8tarred  flag  of 
Cuba  in  Santiago.  His  address  to  the  followers  who  gathered  round 
him  IS  worthy  of  comparison  with  Garibaldi*a  speech  to  the  remnant 
of  the  Roman  army  in  1849: 

"  Brother  Patriots  of  Cubu  !  You  know  what  w©  have  to  fight  for  and 
what  we  have  to  fight.  We  have  alrejidy  tasted  the  trials  and  perils  of  war 
against  oppresi^ion,  and  we  must  face  a  repetition  of  those  hardships.  We 
have  endured  famine,  thirt>t,  and  fatigue  in  the  past,  and  w©  must  prepare 
to  endure  them  in  the  future.  I  am  an  old  man,  and  may  not  live  to  see 
Cuba  flee  ;  but  we  must  remember  one  thing — No  sm-render  I  This  must 
be  independence  or  death." 

Waving  their  machetes  on  high  the  Cubans  took  up  the  crji 
"  Independencia  u  muerte !  Viva  Cuba  libre !  "  and  that  has  been 
their  sworn  motto  to  the  present  time.  Maximo  Gomes  and  Maceo 
soon  landed  to  take  command  of  the  ever-increasing  forces,  and  though 
Marti,  the  man  who  had  worked  hardest  to  promote  the  insurrection, 
was  killed  in  an  early  fight,  the  Cubans  carried  all  before  them  in  the 
veast,  completely  routing  the  Spaniards  and  capturing  mucb-needed 
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arms  and  ammunition.  Gomez  realiaed,  however,  that  to  make  the 
Btmggle  a  Baccess  he  mast  carry  his  campaign  to  the  west,  and  the 
famoaa  iQvasion  iq  the  direction  of  Havana  started,  Aa  the  force 
swept  toward  the  capital  many  desperadoes  and  outlaws  surged  from 
the  dty  and  joined  their  ranks  :  men  who  were  out  for  plonder, 
patriotism.  To  reduce  Spain's  resources,  Gomez  issued  an  order 
aU  sugar-cane  to  be  burnt,  and  many  estates^  held  as  fortified  zon 
by  the  Spaniards,  were  entirely  destroyed.  Contrary  to  general 
ezpeotattoni  Havana  city  was  not  attacked,  and  when  the  evej 
increasing  force  reached  Pinar  del  Rio  a  halt  was  called,  and  vario^ 
commands  were  allotted  out  to  operate  in  and  bold  the  districts  that  h 
virtually  been  captured.  It  was  then  that  several  lawless  deeds  were 
committed,  acts  which  horrified  the  Cubans  no  less  than  the  Spaniarda. 
Leaders  arose,  and,  joined  by  the  scum  of  false  patriots,  carried  on  a 
war  of  robbery  and  loot  under  the  guise  of  patriotism,  Negroes, 
hastily  given  commands,  overstepped  all  bounds  of  propriety,  terror- 
ising the  planters  and  demanding  money  by  menaces.  One  leader  in 
particQlar,  named  Bermudez,  spread  a  veritable  reign  of  terror  in  hie 
district,  and  for  a  time  the  Cubftn  country -people  found  the  revolu- 
tion anything  but  a  blessing.  Gomez  and  Alaceo  soon  realised  that 
extreme  measures  were  necessary  to  end  the  disorder.  They  issued 
stringent  orders  on  the  subject,  and  inflicted  the  death  sentence  on 
juany  of  these  platedoes,  or  plated  Cubans,  who  had  thus  abased 
the  cause,  and  took  the  command  from  several  unfit  leaders  of  their 
own  selection.  Indeed,  so  strictly  was  their  martial  law  enforced  that 
soldiers  taking  by  force  the  smallest  articles  from  the  farmers,  were 
hung.  Such  discipline  had  the  desired  effect,  and  the  thieves  a: 
rutlians  soon  went  over  to  the  Spanish  aide,  where,  in  the  gueri 
ranks,  their  proclivities  were  allowed  foil  play.  The  crimes  of  th 
freebooters  in  the  early  days  of  the  revolution  greatly  damaged  thi 
Caban  cause;  but  some  time  before  his  death,  and  after  Gomez  h; 
returned  east,  Maceo  had  all  his  forces  well  organised,  and  com 
tive  order  was  established. 

In  the  first  few  months  of  the  revolution,  while  General  Cam 
was  in  command  of  the  Spanish  army,  he  did  everything  to  concilial 
the   rebels,  and   by  the  offer  of  a  generous  amnesty  many  Cuba 
disgusted  with  the  outrages  of  sham  patriots,  were  induced  to  lay  do 
their  arms  and  return  home.      He  earnestly  pleaded  with  his  Oovem-i 
ment  to  grant  genuine  and  far-reaching  reforms  to  prevent  the  di 
affection  spreading ;  for  no  one  realised  better  than  he  the  justice 
the   Caban    cause    after  the    repudiation   of    the    Zanjon    promisi 
Though   the  insurgents  had  a  worn  to  accept  nothing  short  of  indef 
pendence,  genuine  autonomy  at  this  juncture  would  have  restricted 
the  movement  to  those  in  the  field,  and  the  rising,  without  just  caui 
for  its  continuance,  would  have  lost  outside  sympathy,  and  could  hav 
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been  easily  suppressed.  Bat  the  repeated  successes  of  the  rebels 
enraged  the  Spaniards  against  Campos^  and  when  he  absolutely  refused 
to  sanction  the  execoiion  of  prisoners  of  war  taken  on  the  field,  he  was 
forced  to  resign  in  order  to  allay  the  popular  feeling  of  the  loyalists  in 
the  island.  All  Spaniards  who  go  to  Cuba  join  the  volnnteer  organi- 
BQtion  in  order  to  escape  conscription  and  enforced  military  Bervioo 
in  the  Peninsnla^  and  thus  the  Spanish  element,  chieBy  composed  of 
carters,  labourers,  porters,  and  keepers  of  the  bodegas,  or  street-comer 
liqaor  and  grocery  stores,  forms  an  armed  political  body  of  ignorant 
ifUramuicanU  who  despise  everything  Caban  and  dominate  the  entire 
politics  of  the  colony.  This  mob,  for  the  organisation  is  little  better, 
IS  40,000  strong  in  Havana  alone,  and  their  bloody  acts  have  been 
namerons^  incloding  the  shooting  down  of  men,  women,  and  children 
in  the  Villanneva  Theatre  in  a  play  that  tonched  on  Caban  sentiment, 
and  the  **  Massacre  of  the  Innocents/'  when,  for  a  sappoaed  grievanoe 
against  the  Havana  Medical  College,  a  Coban  instittition,  they 
demanded  blood,  and  were  only  appeased  by  a  general  lottery  among 
the  students,  the  seventeen  innocent  yoaths  who  drew  blanks  being 
dragged  off  as  scapegoats  and  shot  down  on  the  Prado.  Not  one  of 
those  young  martjrs  bad  attained  his  eighteenth  year,  and  thongh  the 
Governor-General  tried  to  save  them,  he  soon  reslised  that  snch  action 
would  but  precipitate  a  general  massacre*  These  are  the  loyal  Spaniards 
who  have  abaolately  controlled  Cuba  for  a  number  of  years,  Campos 
resigned  to  prevent  an  outbreak,  and  these  uniformed  brntes  had  sworn 
to  kill  him  before  he  left  because  he  dared  to  oppose  their  wishes. 
There  were  bnt  two  men  in  Spain  to  satisfy  them  when  Campos  left — 
Weyfer  and  Polavieja.  The  former  was  the  more  cruel,  and  thongh 
he  wf^  known  to  be  a  Republican,  and  was  only  General  of  Catalnna, 
he  was  appointed  Captain-General  of  Cuba. 

Until  this  date  the  revolution  had  remained  mainly  in  the  hands 
of  *'  Orientals/*  the  inhabitants  of  eastern  Cuba,  end  the  educated  and 
better  class  Cuban?,  while  sympathising  with  the  cause,  had  not 
actively  participated  in  the  rebellion.  Captain- General  Weyler  made 
no  attempt  to  conceal  his  feelings  and  iotentions.  Speaking  at  his 
reception  on  landing  in  Havana,  he  raised  his  thin  gloved  hand,  and 
stated  that  he  came  there  to  make  war,  a  pitiless  war,  on  Spain's 
enemies,  who  wonld  find  that  his  hand  was  gloved  with  steel,  and  he 
promised  also  to  speedily  pacify  the  Cubans.  His  now  historic 
rGeoncerUt'ocion  decree,  which  was  pnbliahed  October  21,  1896,  and  the 
bratality  with  which  it  was  enforced,  spelt  the  absolnte  loss  of  Coba 
to  Spain,  and  the  addition  of  a  farther  revolting  chapter  to  her  history, 
already  suliied  by  the  deeds  of  Torqiiemada,  Alva,  and  more  modem 
prototypes.  Under  its  principal  clanses  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  districts  were  given  eight  days  to  abandon  their  homes  and 
come  into  the  fortified  towns  and  cities.      All  individuals  found  outside 
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the  lines  after  tbat  date  would  be  treated  aa  rebels,  irrespective  of  agi 
or  sex- — in  other  words,  would  be  killed  at  sight.  All  transport  of  fooci 
from  the  towns  was  forbidden,  and  an  offer  was  made  to  the  insnrgenta 
to  surrender  within  the  eight  days  of  grace.  When  this  preacribed 
period  had  expired,  the  entire  country  was  to  be  laid  waste  with  tha 
riew  of  starving  out  the  rebels.  It  was  the  turning  point  of  th© 
struggle.  Every  Cuban  then  had  to  decide.  Cuba  or  Spain,  Which  ? 
To  go  to  the  towns  meant  starvation  to  all»  and  compalsory  military 
service  for  the  men.  The  days  of  gratse  expired  almost  before  thi 
people  realised  the  order  ;  but,  like  an  angry  dog  let  loose,  Weylei* 
then  led  16,000  troops  to  start  the  "  pacification"  of  Cuba.  Starting 
in  Pinar  del  Rio  the  columns  began  looting,  burning,  and  devastating 
the  country,  and  slaying  the  unfortunate  wretches  that  fell  into  their 
hands.  It  was  the  people's  awakening*  Sorrowfully  the  women  and 
children  relinquished  their  homes  and  went  to  the  towns^  the  men 
drove  their  cattle  before  them,  and  joined  their  insurgent  brothera  La 
the  hills.  Thus  at  the  outset  Weyler  forced  the  best  blood  of  the* 
island  and  unlimited  food  supplies  into  the  hands  of  the  insurgents, 
and  thousands  of  Cubans,  who  would  have  continued  on  their  farms 
with  some  semblance  of  loyalty  to  Spain,  were  turned  into  bitter 
enemies  by  the  confiscation  of  their  homes  and  property  and  tha 
separation  of  their  families.  Like  a  conauming  fire  W^eyler  s  hordes 
advanced,  leaving  a  blackened  desert  in  their  trail,  as  he  led  his  men 
from  one  province  to  another^  proclaiming  each  in  succession  *'  pacified," 
His  guerilla,  or  irregulars,  had  fnll  play,  hunting  out  and  murdering 
the  miserable  fugitives  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  woods  after 
remaining  in  their  homes  until  the  last  Reliable  authorities  assert, 
that  over  two  thousand  innocent  persons  were  thus  killed  in  Pinar  del 
Rio  alone  during  the  pacifying  process ;  but  if  this  number  ii 
exaggerated,  there  is  positive  proof  that  many  hundreds  of  terror- 
stricken  rustics  perished  at  the  hands  of  the  brutal  soldiery.  The»( 
insurgent  army>  though  so  greatly  strengthened  in  numbers,  wera- 
awaitiDg  fresh  supplies  of  arms  and  ammunition,  and  could  not  attack, 
the  large  Spanish  army.  1'hey  remained  in  their  retreats  or  dodged^ 
the  columns  until  the  force  passed  on,  when  they  returned  to  the  open.', 
country  that  the  Captain-Genera!  had  officially  reported  as  subdued 
Weyler's  paper  campaign  against  the  insurgents  affords  a  curious  stud j 
of  Spanish  methods.  Hia  men  were  too  busy  looting  to  fight  the- 
insurgents,  unless  a  conflict  was  unavoidable,  and  when  the  subjugation? 
was  completed  to  the  Great  Trocha  there  were  four  times  as  many 
rebels  as  when  this  campaign  was  started.  It  was  then  no  longer  a* 
revolution,  but  a  civil  war,  race  against  ra(^. 

The  provinces  laid  waste  were  Pinar  del  llio,  Havanaj  MatanzaSj 
and  Santa  Clara.  It  was  in  the  north  of  the  last  proyince  that  £ 
peraonally  witnessed  the  barbarity  of  Weyler*s  orders.     In  Sagua  la 
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Grande  the  irregalars  aader  Colonel  Bamto  Carrera,  gaided  hj  negm 
desperadoes,  wha  knew  erery  inch  of  the  coantry,  rooted  oat  the 
people,  osing  bloodhounds  to  track  down  fugitives,  and  on  tragi  ng 
women  and  girls  even  to  death.  The  scenes  of  the  Indian  Mutiny 
and  the  revolting  acts  of  the  Sepoys  were  equalled  by  Carrera^s  men» 
Thifl  officer  himself  brutally  tortured  prisoners  by  tearing  oft*  their  nails 
to  make  them  reveal  the  hiding  place  of  other  nnfortunates,  and  on 
the  outskirts  of  Sagua  city  he  cut  down  a  cripple  lad  who  made  a 
spirited  answer  to  the  interrogation  of  his  mother,  Seyeral  official 
protests  against  this  monster  were  made  by  Colonel  Barker,  the 
United  States  consul  at  Sagua,  though  his  reports,  in  common  with 
the  statements  of  other  consols  in  Cuba,  were  not  published  by  the 
State  Department,  and  he  was  warned  from  Washington  not  to  otter 
for  publication  anything  that  would  cause  bad  feeling  against  Spain 
and  endanger  Americans  in  the  island.  For  helping  starving  Cubans 
the  Colonel  has  twice  had  to  barricade  his  house  and  wait,  Winchester 
in  band,  while  a  mob  of  volunteers  debated  on  the  advisability  of 
bnrning  out  the  Yankee. 

Meanwhile  the  thousands  of  homeless  people  who  were  now  crowded 
into  the  towns  built  themselves  crazy  shelters  on  any  piece  of  waste 
ground*  The  better  class  had  money,  and  a  few  were  able  to  find  a 
refnge  in  the  United  States.  With  the  conntry  a  desert  in  which 
the  towns  stood  as  oases,  food  was  soon  at  famine  prices,  and  the 
troth  dawned  upon  these  people  that  their  homes  had  been  ruthlessly 
destroyed  and  their  crops  burnt  without  a  single  provision  being 
made  for  their  enbaistence.  Private  charity  did  a  little,  but  starva^ 
tion  soon  appeared,  and  in  a  few  weeks  it  was  general.  The  pen 
fails  to  describe  the  horrible  scenes  to  be  witnessed  in  these  aettle*- 
ments — four  or  five  thousand  women  and  children  and  a  few  old  men 
damped  down  to  exist  as  best  they  might  in  the  outskirts  of  a  city 
enclosed  in  a  barricade  of  barbed  wire,  with  forts  at  frequent  intervals 
past  which  no  one  could  venture  on  pain  of  death.  Without  the 
commonest  sanitary  measures,  they  existed,  and  some  are  still  exist* 
ing — the  wives  and  children  of  once  wealthy  farmers  and  planters — 
huddled  in  with  the  negroes  who  once  worked  on  their  estates.  Their 
food  was  the  refuse  from  the  swish  tuba  and  scrapings  from  the 
gntters,  and  it  is  marvellous  how  long  life  can  be  sustained  on  these 
morsels.  Even  in  Havana  city,  where  they  can  beg  in  the  streets,  and 
where  food  was  never  scarce  among  the  residents  as  in  leas  favoured 
towns,  I  have  seen  children  lick  the  blood  off  the  stones  at  the 
shambles^  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  Loe  Fossoa  that  had  strength  to 
crawl  hastened  one  day  to  the  beach  to  fight  over  the  putrid  carcase  of 
a  oow  that  was  washed  ashore.  Thoee  that  procured  cfauoks  ate  thia 
meat  raw,  and  this  in  sight  of  the  Prado,  Havana's  fashionable  quarter, 
wh«re  higb  officers  live  in  luxury  whil«  bodies  o£  aftarred  victims  ara 
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picked  up  oa  the  benches  below  every  da;.     Moat  of  these  settlo^^ 
ments  are  alike.     Rows  of  palm-leaf  huts  with  Bkln-clothed  gkeleton^H 
layiDg    on    a  heap  of   rags  on    the    muddy   floor.     Babies,  hideout" 
mockeries  of  childhood,  lie  dying  on  the  breast  from  which  all  sub- 
tenance  has  dried,  their  little  bodies  covered  with  a  loathsome  akin 
disease^  which    attacks    old    and    yoang    alike.     Yonng    girle.  once 
beantifal,  without  the  clothing  demanded  by  decency,  lie  on  the  bare 
floor  moaning  with  the  pangs  of  hanger.     They  have  probably  had 
the  alternative  of  another  fate;  for  an   abominable  traSic  in   mere 
children  has  been  carried  on  openly,  the  girls  nsDally  being  taken 
through  miBrepreaentation  to  houEes  of  ill-fame  in  the  cities^  many 
passing   from    Havana   to  Mexico,   and   points  farther   south ,  before 
ihey  become  aware  of  their  cmel   position,  while  others  enter  the  lil 
with  their  eyes  open,  accepting  their  fate  as  inevitable.      In  some  hni 
one  or  two  bodies  are  sure  to  be  foundj  the  relatives  crying  over  the 
worn   out  corpse  of  the   dear   one,  so  happily  released  from   further 
suffering,  and  awaiting  the  advent  of  the  dead  cart  on  its  gruesome 
rounds.     Over  all  is  a  sickening  smell  of  disease   and  death,  while 
shrieks    and  curses    of  crazed  victims  raving  in   delirium  and  the 
general  wails  of  hunger  add  to  the  horrors  of  the  scene.     In  January 
of  1897,  when   1  first  visited  these  Bettlements,  they  were  compara- 
tively f ullj  but  in  the  October  following  there  was  a  shocking  diSerei 
a  miserable  remnant  alone  remaining.     The  numbers  of  those 
perished  through  starvation  up  to  January  31  of  this  year  have 
estimated    by  various  authorities  with  widely  divergent  results,  one 
report   stating  that  over  600,000  had  perished.     This  I  think  is  an 
exaggeration,  bat  after  personal  visits  to  all  the  settlements  of  import- 
ance in  the  island,  and  careful  inquiry  into  oSScial  fitatistice,  especiall^^ 
the  church  registers,  which  record  only  those   bodies  buried  in  coa^B 
secrated  ground,  I  estimate  that  at  least   100,000  miserable  wretches 
have  died  of  starvation  and  disease  through   the  reconccnt radon ^  an^^ 
that  100,000  more  must  die  nnder  any  circumstances.      The  con8ulai| 
reports  to  the  United  States  do  not  deal  with  the  many  small  interior 
towne,  places    of  500    inhabitants    and    an   ingenio    or    sugar    mill, 
where  the  people  are  chiefly  employed,.     Into  single  settlements  like 
-these,  especially  in  Matanzas  and  Santa  Clara  Provinces,  3000  home- 
4es8   people  have  been  penned  up   to  die  without  causing    attention. 
With  the  tons  of  food  recently  shipped  from  the   United  States,  the 
-supply  has  been  insufficient  to  relieve  even  those  starving  in    th© 
seaports* 

During  the  great  loot  the  Spanish  soldiers  lived  on  the  fat  of  the 
land,  but  they  destroyed  each  day  what  they  did  not  eat,  and  no 
attempt  was  made  to  store  the  produce  of  the  farms  or  send  it  into 
the  cities.  Even  the  cattle  they  captured  were  slaughtered  on  the 
;0pot  to  prevent  the  insurgents  gettiog  them,  and  by  April  of  1897 
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the  stock  was  practtoally  extinct.  The  Spanish  officers  daring  this 
time  had  been  appropriating^  the  ration  money,  and  when  the  country 
was  used  up  the  safiferings  of  the  Boldiers  commenced.  Those  doing 
detached  dnty  in  the  wooden  fortinas  in  the  barricadee  depended 
mainly  on  roote  growing  in  the  near  vicinity,  for  sweet  potatoes  and 
other  Boocnlent  tabere  are  always  to  be  found  in  the  interior.  The 
line  battalions  existed  on  ncs  and  biscait ;  bnt  insafficient  food  so 
reduced  the  anacclimatised  bojs  that  fever  made  terrible  ravages 
emoog  them.  The  medical  department  was  faulty,  and  there  being 
no  transport,  thousands  died  before  they  could  be  sent  to  Havana 
hospitals.  Where  one  soldier  has  been  killed  in  battle,  nine  have 
Jied  of  fever,  chiefly  from  a  malaria  not  fatal  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions. Most  of  the  yellow  fever  is  contracted  in  hospital  in  Havana. 
There  the  immense  Regla  sugar  warehouses  have  been  improvised  into 
sick  wards,  where  the  fever  stricken  patients  are  placed  on  the  very 
«dge  of  the  death  ditch — Havana  Harbour,  Without  direct  carrent 
or  proper  outlets,  ten  feet  of  sewage  reposes  on  this  harbour  bed,  its 
noxious  fumes  spreading  Yellow  Jack  for  miles  around,  and  makiog 
Cnba  a  place  to  be  dreaded.  The  expenditure  of  a  few  thousand 
dollars  would  cut  a  canal  through  the  narrow  neck  of  land  to  the  sea, 
and  cause  a  direct  flow  of  water  that  would  save  hundreds  of  lives  by 
ita  cleansing  powera 

Spain  ha*!  sent  over  200,000  men  across  the  sea,  and  with  60,000 
volunteers  and  the  bands  of  guerilla  General  Weyler  had  300,000 
well-armed  men  at  his  disposition.  The  Cubans  have  never  hud  more 
than  25,000  armed  men  in  the  field  to  meet  thisva^t  horde,  and  while 
the  bulk  of  Weyler's  forces  were  kept  in  the  west,  more  than  half  the 
Ckibana  were  in  the  eastern  provinces.  It  seems  incredible  that  in 
the  narrow  and  open  province  of  Havana  the  rebels  have  constantly 
operated  right  at  the  doors  of  the  capital,  and  make  weekly  raids  into 
the  suburbs  of  the  city.  A  glance  at  the  soldiers  of  Spain  will 
explain  the  absolute  failure  of  the  Imperialists.  Etw  country  lads, 
torn  unwillingly  from  their  homes  in  sunny  Spain  and  shipped  to 
Cuba  afcer  ten  days'  drill,  form  the  bulk  of  the  army.  Clad  in  a 
striped  calico  suit  totally  unsuitable  for  a  tropical  climate,  shod  in 
canvas  shoes  with  hemp  soles  that  let  in  the  water  and  go  to  pieces 
after  a  few  miles  march,  and  armed  with  a  complicated  Mauser  riSe 
of  which  he  knows  nothing,  the  recruit  is  rushed  to  the  front*  Trans- 
port being  lacking,  each  soldier  is  weighted  down  with  four  heavy 
pouches  of  ammunition,  beside  his  blanket,  personal  kit  and  af 
much  *^  hard  tack  "  as  he  can  stuff  under  his  tunic,  Naturally,  in  the 
tropical  heat,  the  troops  can  barely  crawl,  and  are  quite  useless  ai  a 
fighting  machine.  Massed  in  heavy  columns,  their  tactics  consist  of 
marching  aimlessly  across  the  open  country.  During  the  devastation 
they   formed  heavy   flanks   while  some  companies   did    the   looting. 
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After  this  was  over  their  cx)ndition  grew  worse,  and  I  have  freqoeDtly 
Been  these  immeDse  columns  attacked  with  impuDity  bj  a  mere  handfai 
of  iDBorgents,  The  Cabanji,  knowing  every  inch  of  the  country^ 
suddenly  dash  out  and  pour  a  conple  of  volleys  into  the  confaaed 
horde,  and  gallop  away  before  the  soldiers  can  reply  effectively  to  the 
fire.  The  attack  will  then  enddenly  be  renewed  from  another 
unexpected  quarter,  harasaing  the  Spaniards  and  inflicting  a  loss 
that  is  unavenged  nntil  Bome  Cuban  hospital  is  raided  or  pneijiw^ 
captured*  True,  nnder  Weyler'a  r^gime^  several  Cuban  leaders  of 
prominence  were  killed,  bat  the  great  official  battles  reported  on  them^ 
occasions  were  absolutely  false.  General  Maceo  ran  into  a  SpanisI^H 
ambush,  and  was  shot  down  while  leading  his  men  to  the  charge, 
but  he  had  only  his  personal  escort  with  him.  Rivera  was  taken  in 
a  fair  fight,  while  Urra  and  Pitiera  were  both  killed  when  sick  in 
bush  hospitals  and  discovered  by  the  guerilla*  Then  the  brave  Dr, 
Hernandez  was  wounded  and  resting  in  a  wayside  hut  attended  by 
his  wife,  usnally  known  as  ''  la  reina  de  Cuba/'  when  a  Spaniab 
column  chanced  along.  This  young  lady  resolutely  faced  the  battalion 
with  her  husband^s  revolvers  nntil  her  shots  were  expended,  and  she 
was  badly  wounded  in  the  answering  dbcharge.  Despite  her  entreaties 
as  she  lay  bleeding,  her  husband  was  hacked  to  pieces  before  her  eyep,. 
and  she  only  escaped  a  worse  fate  by  reason  of  her  youth  and  beauty, 
which  found  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  commanding  officer*  Refusing 
to  live  under  his  protection,  she  was  delivered  up  a  prisoner  and 
exiled.  Castillo  fell  next^  and  he  had  but  five  with  him  when  hf 
was  ambushed  and  macheted  by  the  Guardia  Civil  right  in  the  out 
skirts  of  Havana  city.  He  admitted  to  me  in  an  interview  only  a  few 
days  before,  that  in  the  six  months  that  he  had  commanded  thi 
Havana  Division  he  had  only  lost  twenty  men  in  the  almost  dailj 
skirmishes.  The  insurgents  killed  on  paper  by  the  Spanish  officiaL 
during  that  time  amounted  to  several  thousands. 

Had  Spain  sent  to  Cuba  one-fourth  of  her  vast  army,  picked  thi 
men,  equipped  and  shod  them  carefully,  trained  them  for  a  few  weeks 
and  provided  transport,  the  Cuban  rebels  would  have  been  cmshed  at" 
the  outset;  for  a  few  light,  well  equipped  columns  that  could  pene- 
trate into  the  fastnesses  and  meet  the  Cubans  hand  to  hand  must 
have  prevailed  through  superiority  of  arms  and  numbers.  They  would 
have  accomplished  much  in  a  short  time,  while  the  hordes  of  semi- 
invalids  have  accomplished  nothing  in  three  years,  except  to  mtn  all 
prospect  of  settlement.  With  a  few  exceptions,  they  know  nothing 
about  range,  the  rear  sight  is  practically  ignored^  and,  even  with  the 
flat  trajectory  of  the  Manser,  their  fire  is  totally  ineflective  except  at 
close  range.  Their  fire  discipline  could  not  be  worse,  and  in  a  fight 
they  simply  pump  out  bullets,  aimlessly  pointing  in  the  direction  the 
Cubans  were  last  seen,   and   nseleasly  expending  their  ammnnition» 
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Tet  the  material  of  these  soldiers  is  not  bad,  and  with  tratniog^  food, 
and  good  leadership,  they  would  go  anywhere.  The  average  Spanish 
officer,  however^  is  not  dashiDg ;  he  is  in  the  war  for  inoneyi  and  the 
glory,  aa  he  well  knows,  goes  to  the  highest  bidder  for  the  eross  or 
decoration.  Now  his  money-making  chances  are  gone  perhaps  he 
will  make  a  better  fighter- 
It  has  been  urged  that  Gomes  and  the  Cubans,  and  not  Spain^  were 
responsible  for  most  of  the  burning  and  devastation  in  the  islaDd,  and 
for  proof  of  this  Spanish  agents  have  caused  copies  of  the  old  chiefs 
bandOf  ordering  6ugar*cane  to  be  burnt,  to  be  spread  broadcast.  They 
fail  to  state  that  the  order  was  rescinded  very  shortly  after  when 
Oomez  came  west.  On  January  12,  1896,  the  following  edict  was 
published : 

"Republic  of  Cuba  Libebating  Armv. 

*^In8fimuch  as  the  work  of  grinding  sugar  is  now  5U8p<?nded  in  the 
western  provinces  the  burning  of  caue-lields  is  no  longer  nec«»S8ary.  I 
hereby  order  that — 

*^  (1)  The  burning  of  cane-fields  henceforth  is  absolutely  probibited. 
**  (U)  All  persons,  regardless  of  ntnk  or  position  in  oiy  army,  who 
disobey  this  order  shall  be  treated  with  the  utmost  severity. 

**  {o)  The  machinery  of  sugar  estates  shall  be  destroyed  in  the  event 
of  their  owners  attempting  the  resumption  of  work. 

^*  (4)  The  persons  and  property  of  all  peaceful  inhabitants  of  the 
Island  of  Cuba^  of  Bpaninh  or  whatever  nationality,  shall  be  respected. 

**Maxj3Jo  GoaiEz^ 

**  Headquarten  in  the  Fields 
'Jan.  V2,  lS9e," 

His  only  desire  was  to  cripple  the  Spanish  revenue,  and  though  the 
suspension  of  work  threw  hundreds  out  of  employment,  the  majority 
of  labourers  had  joined  the  insurrection,  and  the  rich  property  owners 
alone  suffered.  Food  in  abundance  was  grown,  and  starvation  was 
not  dreamed  of.  It  was  Weyler  alone  who  was  directly  responsible 
for  the  univereal  devastation. 

It  was  not  the  country  people  alone  who  suffered  under  his  regime* 
A  strict  police  espionage  was  established  in  the  cities,  and  close  watch 
kept  on  the  Cuban  residents.  The  prominent  families  who  did  not 
openly  espOQse  Spain's  cause  were  especially  under  suspicion,  and  on 
the  slightest  evidence  of  disloyalty  they  were  secretly  deported^  an 
unguarded  expression  frequently  being  enough.  Secret  executions 
also  were  frequently  resorted  to  by  Colonel  La  Barrera,  the  chief  of 
secret  police,  who  fled  to  escape  a  court-martial  when  General  Blanco 
took  command  in  Cuba,  and  many  innocent  persons  suffered  through 
hia  blackmailbg.  The  filthy  Recogidaa  Prison,  from  which  Evangelina 
Cisneros  ©scaped,  and  the  Isle  of  Pines,  were  filled  with  ladies  well 
known  in  Cuban  society,  their  usual  crime  being  their  relationship 
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to  Bome  insargent — a  son,  coasm,  sweetheart,  or  brother — ^who  had 
taken  ap  arms  to  the  cause.  It  is  impossible  to-day  to  find  a  Ctiban 
famil;  of  prominence  that  ha3  not  some  member  who  has  been 
imprifionedi  exiled,  or  killed,  and  the  majority  of  the  yoong  men  have 
long  since  taken  to  the  field.  Many  prisoners  of  war  were  taken  by 
Weyler'a  aoldiers,  bat  nan  ally  they  were  unarmed  men  of  the  impedi-- 
vienta,  countrjmen  who  had  simply  remained  in  the  interior,  living  on 
roots,  carrying  messages  from  one  camp  to  another^  or  searching  for 
food  for  the  troops.  These  were  naually  killed  when  taken,  and  I 
have  photographs  of  the  bodies  of  several  unarmed  men,  shockingly 
mutilated.  Some  officers  refused  to  take  the  responsibility  of  anch 
executions,  and  sent  the  prisoners  to  the  nearest  city,  where  summary 
court-martial  aud  the  firing  squad  soon  awaited  them.  The  Monday 
morning  sbootingF^  especially  in  Havana^  formed  a  pleasing  diversion 
after  the  Sunday  ball-light  for  the  iSpaniards,  and  crowds  of  volun- 
teers  and  soldiers,  by  their  taunts  and  insults,  braced  the  victims  to 
die  bravely.  It  is  only  necessary  to  stand  on  the  ram  parts  at  La 
Cabana  fortress  and  witness  one  of  these  scenes  to  believe  in  the 
possibility  even  of  every  atrocity  placed  to  Spain's  account  by  too 
credulous  correspondents  that  have  never  left  Havana,  and  accept  the 
stories  of  Cuban  agenta  whose  desire  to  further  the  insurgent  pro- 
paganda outweighs  their  veracity. 

Spanish  prisoners  taken  by  the  Cubans  are  invariably  well  treated, 
General  Gomez  having  issued,  on  July  1,  1895,  a  stringent  order  that 
all  prisoners  taken  were  to  be  disarmed  and  immediately  returned  to 
their  command,  unless  they  voluntarily  desired  to  enlist  in  the  army 
of  liberty.  The  waunded  abandoned  on  the  field  were  to  be  cared 
for,  and  the  unburied  dead  interred.  In  defiance  of  this,  two  leaders, 
Rojas  and  Murgado,  on  diflerent  occasions  kOled  prisoners  of  war,  the 
former  clearing  himself  by  proving  that  five  civil  guards  he  had  taken 
made  an  armed  attempt  to  escape.  The  latter,  a  petty  leader  of  no 
importance,  deserted  to  escape  court- martial.  The  Spanish  guerilla 
are  never  spared,  owing  to  their  atrocities  on  women,  but  in  eastern 
Cuba  alone  there  are  over  2000  Spanish  regulars  either  voluntarily 
remaining  after  capture  or  deserteri.  Though  they  are  not  trusted 
with  arms,  they  are  accorded  the  same  treatment  ag  the  Cubans,  and 
have  no  desire  to  return  to  ill-treatment  in  thd  Imperial  army.  Under 
Gomez  or  Gargia  I  can  vouch  also  for  the  best  attention  to  Spaniah 
wounded. 

For  many  months  the  United  States  Government  took  no  decisive 
action  regarding  Cuba.  The  consular  reports  were  suppressed,  as  the 
safety  of  the  consuls  had  to  be  considered,  which  seems  a  somewhat 
lame  excuse  for  hiding  the  truth.  General  Lee  in  Havana  protested 
again  and  again,  each  succeeding  report  showing  the  increasing  mor- 
tality of  the  rcconcentrados.       Popular  feeling    was  easily   aroused. 
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especially  After  outrages  upon  American  cltisens  were  proved ;  and 
Sagasta,  when  the  Liberal  party  resumed  office  ia  Madrid,  realUed 
he  mast  avert  the  threatening  storm  by  recalling  General  Weylcr, 

The  man  clearly  responaible  for  the  existing  state  of  things 
returned  to  Spain  to  become  an  important  political  factor  there,  and 
General  Blanco  reigned  in  hia  Btead.  The  new  Captain-General  is  a 
brave  and  humane  man,  esteemed  highly  both  by  Gomez  and  Garcia. 
He  came  to  ofiFer  the  reforms  which  might  have  effectively  ended  the 
struggle  three  years  before,  and  he  also  had  an  open  policy  of  mercy 
to  inatttnte^  but  it  was  too  late.  Spain's  treasinry  was  depleted,  the 
conntry  was  mined,  and  the  starving  recmicent ratios,  whom  he  was 
especially  aniLioaa  to  relieve,  were  past  his  help.  He  started  zones  of 
cultivation  outside  the  towns,  and  gave  them  permission  to  pass  the 
lines  for  a  certain  distance  in  search  of  food.  The  emaciated  creatnrea 
that  were  left  had  not  the  strength  to  dig,  the  zones  were  useless,  as 
few  had  the  energy  to  work  them,  and  vegetables  oonld  not  be  raised 
in  time  to  be  of  service.  The  autonomy  offered  was  also  absolutely 
rejected  by  the  insurgents.  Twice  before  they  had  been  doped  ;  and 
after  a  three  years'  struggle  and  Weyler's  bratalities  they  would  not 
accept  half-measures.  Bribes  were  resorted  to,  but  all  were  nnavail- 
iog,  and  the  prompt  execution  of  Colonel  Ruiz,  who,  presuming  on  his 
friendship  with  the  Cuban  leader  Arangnren,  went  out  to  the  rebel 
force  and  offered  money  and  positions  to  all  who  would  desert  their 
cause  and  return  with  him,  showed  the  determination  of  the  Cubans 
to  resist  to  the  bitter  end.  Independence  or  death.  I  passed  at  this 
time  from  one  end  of  Cuba  to  the  other,  obtaining  the  opinions  of  all 
the  leaders.  I  talked  with  tbe  Generals,  who  had  given  up  home  and 
everything  for  the  cause*  and  endured  three  years  of  the  greatest 
hardships  ;  I  spoke  with  the  ragged,  hungry  infantrymen.  They  were 
of  on©  mind.  **  No  surrender  to  the  country  that  has  so  long 
oppressed  us.*'  One  and  all,  suspicious  of  the  sudden  change  from 
Weyler,  who  was  assured  by  Se^or  Canovas  that  his  policy  was  Spain's 
policy,  and  mindful  of  the  previous  assertion  of  "  El  Gran  Espanol/ 
that  the  last  peseta  and  last  man  should  go  to  Cuba  before  reforms 
should  be  granted  to  rebels,  they  frankly  questioned  Spain's  good 
faith.  And  if  the  Cubans  in  arms  refused  to  accept  antonomy, 
the  loyal  Spaniards,  the  volunteers,  were  no  less  bitterly  opposed 
to  it,  and  threatened  armed  resistance  again&t  its  institution  in 
Cuba, 

I  passed  east  of  the  Trocha,  where  the  Cubans  practically  control  the 
interior,  and  have  an  established  Government,  jast  as  the  full  text  of 
President  McKinley's  December  Message  reached  there.  He  therein 
urged  Congress  to  give  Spain  time  to  teat  the  efficacy  of  the  autonomy 
decrees  in  restoring  peace*  The  Message  was  neither  a  surprise  nor  a 
disappointment  to  the  Cubans^  for  it  was  expected.  Though  it  removed 
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all  existing  hopes  of  American  intervention,  the  insnrgente  absolutely 
rejected  autonomy,  the  leaders  stating  that  now  no  one  could  say  they 
were  relying  on  action  by  tbe  United  States,  and  had  only  oon tinned 
the  Btrnggle  on  that  score.  Their  supplies  also  were  ronning  short 
in  the  west,  and  few^  even  of  the  officers,  owned  a  complete  suit  of 
clothes. 

The  Cuban  Government  is  established  in  Camaqney  or  Pnerto 
Principe,  one  of  the  two  great  provinces  that  form  eastern  Cnba. 
Though  professedly  a  civil  authority,  it  is  elected  by  the  army,  dele- 
gates being  sent  from  each  of  the  twenty-four  commands  in  the 
island.  These  representatives  elect  by  vote  a  president,  vice-presidaiit^ 
and  executive  officers  for  two  years.  The  elections  were  held  ill 
October  last,  when  the  aged  President,  the  Marquis  of  Santa  Luoia, 
retired,  and  General  Maso,  also  a  septuagenarian,  took  his  place.  In 
the  western  provinces  there^is  much  lex  twti  Sf-ripta^  chiefly  framed  by 
the  exigencies  of  the  situation ;  but  east  of  the  Trocha,  where  there 
has  been  no  reconcentracion^  except  near  the  five  large  seaporte,  the 
printed  laws  of  the  Cuban  Republic  are  to  be  found  in  every  bouse* 
The  country  here  is  Free  Cuba  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  and  out  of 
a  population  of  287,000  persons,  few  indeed  of  the  pacific  *' citizens  " 
have  seen  a  Spanish  nniform.  The  members  of  the  Government  are 
all  white  men  of  superior  education,  the  majority  having  been  educated 
in  the  United  States,  and  speaking  English  perfectly  in  consequenoe. 
It  is  absurd  for  Spain  to  urge  her  contention  that  the  rebellion  is 
supported  mainly  by  negroes  and  half-castes.  One- third  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Cuba  is  composed  of  blacks,  half-castes,  and  Chinese,  an4 
the  proportion  of  coloured  men  with  the  insurgents  is  about  th^ 
same*  Since  Maceos  death  there  is  not  a  man  of  colour  holding 
important  position  in  the  Cuban  army,  except  General  Rabi,  the  old 
Indian,  whose  bravery  in  the  field  in  both  wars  is  unsurpassed.  The 
Vice-President  of  Cuba,  Dr,  Capote,  was  one  of  Havana's  leading 
lawyers  before  the  war.  Dr-  Giberga,  another  lawyer,  is  brother  to 
the  autonomist  deputy  of  that  name.  Colonel  Stirling,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  is  a  Cuban  of  Scotch  descent,  and  graduated  at  the  New 
York  Military  Academy^  General  Lacret,  who  takes  command  of  the 
Cuban  contingent  preparing  to  assist  in  the  invasion,  was  educated  in 
Paris.  Dr,  Silva  is  a  graduate  of  Philadelphia  College,  and  Judge 
Fredey,  Chief  of  the  Judiciary,  was  Judge  of  the  Audiencia  or  Supreme 
Court  in  Havana  before  the  war.  I  could  go  on  with  a  long  list  of 
leaders  who  have  held  excellent  positions,  but  have  relinquished  all 
for  Cuba  librey  endured  steadfastly  the  three  years  of  hardship  and 
refused  to  surrender. 

Until  I  met  the  insurgents  I  shared  the  popular  fallacy  that 
desperadoes  and  adventurers  were  making  the  revolution ;  but,  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  character  of  some  of  the  earlier  insurgents,  for 
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two  years  the  struggle  has  been  aniTereal — Caban  vtr,^u>i(  Spaniiui] — 
and  e^en  those  coloQiala  whom  boainesa  interests  have  kept  ontivardly 
loyal  to  Spain  are  eecretly  favouring  the  revolntion,  and  subscribing 
money  to  the  cauge.  In  the  diatricte  of  Free  Cuba  every  **  citizen*' 
workfi  for  the  general  good^  and  a  Byetem  that  would  obviously  fail 
under  ordinary  conditions  is  a  groat  eacoeas  when  prompted  by  the 
effusive  patriotism  existing  among  the  Cuban?.  All  live  without  rent 
or  direct  taxation,  but  all  below  the  age  of  forty  must  work  for  the 
Bepublic,  some  as  soldiers,  but  the  majority  on  their  farms  to  raise 
food  for  the  army  and  for  general  consumption,  or  in  the  Government 
factories  which  turn  out  arms,  passable  ammunition,  boots,  saddles, 
household  utensils^  and  necessary  articles  of  fnmiture.  Each  province 
has  a  civil  governor,  who  appoints  prefects  to  each  district,  and 
generally  attends  to  the  wants  of  the  civil  population.  The  prefects 
act  as  postmasters,  and  also  collect  the  necessary  supplies  from  the 
farmers,  distributing  necessary  commodities  in  return.  In  Puerto 
Principe  vast  herds  of  cattle  ro^im  at  large  through  the  savannahs,  and 
here  the  prefect  attends  also  to  the  slaughter  of  cattle  and  distribution 
of  meat  in  his  district.  Five  newspapers  are  printed,  and,  indeed, 
the  only  want  is  clothes,  which  are  very  scarce,  being  imported  in 
small  quantities  by  the  tiny  blockade  runner  which  baa  passed  out 
weekly  with  the  mail  to  Nassau  and  back  for  three  years  without 
capture.  All  disputes  are  settled  by  the  civil  governor,  but  the  con- 
testants can  then  appeal  to  the  judge,  and  finally  to  the  Governments 
Criminal  cases,  of  which  there  are  now  few,  are  punished  by  sentence 
to  various  periods  of  labour  in  the  salt  mines  of  Cambote.  Marriages 
were  once  solemnised  by  a  priest  who  is  attached  to  the  Government. 
As  the  Pope  refused  to  recognise  them,  tboy  are  now  performed  by  the 
civil  governor,  the  banns  having  to  be  posted  in  the  prefecture  for 
three  weeks  previously.  Free  postal  service  is  also  carried  on  by 
postillions,  who  ride  each  day  from  one  prefecture  to  another,  from 
whence  the  letters  are  distributed.  Bellamy,  indeed,  might  find  a 
realisation  of  some  at  least  of  hie  ideals  among  these  patriot?,  who 
nnselGshiy  work,  using  as  their  motto  '*Todo  por  Cuba'  (All  for 
Cuba), 

The  Cuban  army  in  the  east — and  it  is  the  only  insurgent  force 
deserving  that  name — is  commanded  by  General  Calixto  Garcia.  He 
has  10,000  well-armed  men,  including  all  branches  of  the  service.  He 
has  seventeen  guns  in  his  artillery — two  dynamite  cannon,  the  others 
Hotchkiss  and  old-fashioned  nine-pounders.  With  these  he  has 
captured  the  strongly  fortified  cities  of  Gulmaro,  Baire,  Victoria  de 
las  Tunas  and  Guisa,  and  is  practically  master  of  the  interior.  Last 
January  General  l*ando  had  mobilised  35,000  men  to  commence  opera- 
tions against  Garcia,  who  hitherto  had  always  had  to  forc^  a  fight.  I 
was  astonished  to  find  the  insurgent  leader  at  such  a  time  encamped 
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with  only  an  escort  of  200  men  close  io  the  enemy's  lines,  while  th& 
Cuban  forces  remained  in  their  various  districts.  He  was  waiting  for 
the  Imperial  troops  to  finish  their  store  of  provisions,  and  be  had 
neither  men  nor  ammunition  to  waste  in  fighting  a  pitched  battle. 
At  San  Francisco  he  faced  Generals  Luque  and  Val  de  Say  and  their 
united  colamna,  13,000  men  in  all  Even  knowing  Cuban  tactics  as 
I  do,  I  admit  I  was  alarmed  for  the  result  of  such  a  combat.  Behind 
a  tnnchcra^  or  breastwork,  half  the  tiny  force  was  placed^  with  woods 
in  rear  to  retreat  to.  The  Imperial  force  kept  up  a  continooos  fire  on 
this  position^  the  bullets  having  no  eflFect,  while  in  the  course  of 
three-quarters  of  an  hour's  bombardment  by  a  mnle  battery  not  once 
did  the  Spanish  gunners  hit  their  mark.  The  generals  apparently 
feared  a  trap^  for  they  made  no  attempt  to  rush  the  position,  the 
officers  preferring  to  stand  in  rear  rather  than  to  lead  their  men. 
The  Cuban  flag  wavtd  defiantly,  but  even  the  cavalry  did  not  chargej 
but  rode  round,  hoping  to  make  a  surprise  rush  from  behind  while 
infantry  were  formed  to  attack  both  flanks.  The  operation  was  so 
slowly  carried  out  that  the  remainder  of  the  Cubans  eountermarchedi 
and  blazed  away  into  the  rear  of  the  infantry,  while  the  others 
relinquished  their  po&ition  and  dashed  to  the  woods  with  a  derisive 
cry  of  Viva  Cuba  librc.  They  then  poured  out  a  hidden  Ere  from 
various  points  in  the  wood  into  the  reformiog  ranks  of  the  baflSed 
and  enraged  soldiery.  The  Cuban  loss  was  one  mani  while  the 
Spanish  lost  heavily,  heliographmg  to  Gibara  for  litters  for  the 
wounded,  among  whom  was  General  Luque  s  son,  fatally  shot  in  the 
side.  For  several  days  the  Spaniards  marched  slowly  across  opea 
coantry  toward  Holguin  ;  and  Garcia,  haviug  called  up  two  regiments 
of  negro  infantry^  harassed  them  night  aud  day  until  they  reached 
their  destination.  Such  dodging  tactics  are  questionable  perhaps, 
but  they  are  the  only  ones  that  succeed  agaiost  so  superior  a  force. 
In  the  six  weeks  of  operations  that  followed,  General  Pando  accom- 
plished nothing  with  all  his  mobilisation  of  force s^  and  judging  from 
the  fact  that  Garcia  neither  called  up  his  artillery,  nor  moved  from 
the  flat  country  surrounding  Holguin  and  Jiguani,  it  is  eaty  to 
the  impossibility  of  Spain  pacifjing  Cuba  by  force.  Away  in 
hilly  districts  of  Santiago,  where  there  are  impregnable  positions  ani 
large  stores  of  vegetables,  lay  the  bulk  of  the  Cuban  army,  and  the 
divisions  south  of  the  liver  Canto  were  not  even  requisitioned.  I  failed 
to  perceive  during  the  whole  of  these  operations — the  last  Spain  will 
probably  carry  out  agaiust  the  Cubans — that  they  were  pressed  in  any 
degree  or  could  not  have  quietly  moved  roond  the  soldiers  for  months 
longer  in  the  same  mancer.  Their  loss  was  thirty -nine  killed 
throughout  the  daily  fights,  and  had  they  been  forced  back  they  had 
the  hills  to  retreat  to,  from  whence  Spain  could  never  expel  them 
with  her  methods,  if  she  requisitioned  every  nan  she  had  for  the 
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purpose.     The  military  operations  aader  General  BlaQOO  were  no  more 
effective  than  those  of  Waaler, 

The  explosion  of  the  Maim  in  Havana  caased  intense  excitement  in 
the  United  StateSi  and  aronsed  the  profoundest  feelings  of  indignation 
against  Spain  in  many  quarters.  In  the  absence  of  snfficient  proof  of 
official  complicity,  hoirever,  it  could  hardly  be  looked  upon  as  a  cas^' 
belli.  The  very  fact  that  the  Spanish  crniser  Alphoyisi?  XIIL  was 
anchored  in  the  vicinity  is  strongly  in  favour  of  Spain.  Those,  how- 
ever, who  have  seen  the  wreck  cannot  fail  to  be  convinced  that  a  great 
exterior  force  alone  rent  the  battleship  in  such  fashion.  The  most 
feasible  theory  is  that  the  vessel  was  placed  over  a  mine,  to  be  used  in 
case  of  necessity,  and  that  either  accident  or  the  design  of  some  fanatical 
Spanish  officer  set  it  oif*  Bat  the  present  attitude  of  the  United 
States  is  neither  actuated  by  the  loss  of  the  Mahu  nor  by  sympathy 
with  the  revolutionists.  Their  intervention  is  a  response  to  the 
despairing  cry  of  the  perishing  innocents,  the  call  for  vengeance  for 
the  women  and  children  who  were  done  to  death  in  thousands  within 
seventy-two  miles  of  the  American  shore.  The  war  has  been  called  a 
war  of  the  newspapers,  and  truly  so.  There  was  in  Washington  a 
fltrong  opposition  to  immediate  intervention  in  Cuba;  bat  by  the 
marvellous  enterprise  of  the  proprietor  of  the  New  York  Journal,  who 
chartered  a  steam  yacht  and  induced  a  commission  formed  from  the 
cpposition  ranks  of  both  Houses  to  make  a  tour  of  the  island  at  his 
expense  and  see  the  actual  state  of  affairs,  the  procrastinators  were 
converted  in  a  body.  Though  some  still  wished  to  avert  war  at  almost 
any  price,  the  cry  of  all  parties  and  factions  were  unanimous — "  This 
bloody  work  must  cease !  "  The  visiting  commission  were  sickened 
and  horrified  at  the  sights  they  Faw ;  hitherto  they  had  believed  the 
fltories  exaggerated,  and  trusted  that  there  would  be  an  improvement 
nnder  the  new  j^i/jime,  but  even  by  a  superficial  inspection  of  the 
large  cities  the  lurid  truth  was  laid  bare*  The  death  from  shock  of 
the  wife  of  Senator  Thurston,  who  was  stricken  down  upon  viewing 
Ihe  reconctntrados  at  Sagna.  and  her  djiog  message  to  American 
mothers  concerning  the  horrors  that  had  been  too  much  for  her 
naturally  weak  heart,  stirred  Americans  as  they  were  never  stirred 
before.  From  every  city,  from  every  State  arose  the  cry — 
**  Intervention  immediately  and  at  all  (M^fts,"  The  outcome  is  already 
icDOwn. 

In  January  last  a  reeolution  was  passed  by  the  insurgent  govern- 
ment stating  that,  to  save  further  loss  of  life,  Spanish  and  Cubani 
they  were  willing  to  pay  to  Spain  an  indemnity  for  immediate  and 
'ubeolute  independence.  Autonomy  they  rejected  absolutely,  and  they 
were  prepared  to  fight  to  the  death  should  Spain  reject  their  offer. 
Though  the  amount  was  not  stated  officially,  the  Cubans  would  have 
^Bxd  Spain  from   $150,000,000   to   8200,000,000,  according  to  the 
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tenna  arranged.  IJpou  a  copy  of  this  last  appeal  being  handed 
the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affaira  in  Madrid,  he  threw  it  as 
temptaoasljy  stating  that  '*  Spain's  birthright  was  not  to  be  sold  for 
a  mesa  of  pottage."  By  the  unmistakable  attitude  erinced  then  we 
obtain  a  glimpse  of  Spain's  policy  of  heroics,  which  the  unhappy 
country  can  neither  justify  nor  sustain.  It  is  now  apparent  that  she 
must  soon  evacuate  Cuba^  and  the  question  arises  as  to  the  future  of 
the  blood-sodden  island.  Annexation  would  hardly  be  consistent  with 
the  protestations  of  humanity  only  with  which  America  answers  thoe^ 
critics  who  charge  her  with  land-grabbing,  or  with  her  disinterested 
attitude  in  the  past,  when  she  nobly  tried  to  feed  the  recvmenirac^^ 
without  coming  between  Spain  and  the  insurgents^  and  found  it 
impossible  to  assist  a  tithe  of  the  needy  while  the  struggle  continued. 
The  Cubans  in  arms  are  also  opposed  to  annexation,  and^  indeed, 
would  bitterly  fight  against  it.  Independence  under  the  immediate 
protection  of  the  United  States  will  assuredly  be  the  wisest  policy, 
while  the  influx  of  British  and  American  capital,  the  opening  up  of 
rich  interior  districts  and  the  removal  of  certain  prescriptive  tariffs^ 
which  the  Cubans  will  insist  upon^  will  speedily  assure  a  return 
prosperity  to  the  Pearl  of  the  Antilles  when  secure  government 
established. 

That  the  Cubans  will  form  an  ideal  government  X  do  not  say  ;  b 
that  the  island  will  be  better  governed  than  other  Spanish-Amerii 
Republics  is  a  foregone  conclusion.     The  negro  problem   is  not 
difficult  one.     The  proportion  of  the  coloured  element  is  much  h 
than  in  the  Southern  States,  and  the  Cuban  negroes  for  the  mi 
part  are  an  ignorant,  indolent,  happy-go-lucky  race,  not  eleven  yei 
freed  from  slavery,  and  still  greatly  influenced  by  their  former  own 
The  white  Cuban  of  the  small  farming  class  is  entirely  uneducal 
but  hospitable,  honest,  and  frugal.     In  the  scattered  districts  of 
interior  education  has  been  beyond  his  reach.     But  it  is  in  the  pi 
class,  the  once  wealthy  sugar  and  tobacco  growers,  that  the  ho] 
Cuba  lies.     Lacking  educational  facilities  in  the  island  for  many 
past,  all  who  could  afford  it  sent  their  children  to  the  United 
schools  and  colleges.     Here  they  have  drunk  in  Anglo-Saxon 
and  though  bred  at  home  in  luxury  and  indolence,  the  war  has  tau^ 
them  lessons  that  will  be  invaluable  in  the  future.     The  Cuban  is 
longer  a   Spaniard.     Eeared   under  entirely  different  conditions,  aQ 
its  blood  recruited   by  refugees   from   the  French    Revolution,   l 
Americans,    and  by  sons  of   Jamaican  planters,   chiefly   of    Scott 
descent,  who  have  settled  and  intermarried  with  the  colonials,  a  na 
race  has  arisen,  more  refined  and  cultnred,  and  perhaps  more  effeminat 
than  the  swarthy  bull-fighting  sons  of  Spain,  who  swarm  to  Cuba  f< 
a  season  and  retire  to  the  Peninsula  after  a  few  years  toil.     Thei 
Cubans  have  directed  this  struggle  either  actively  or  by  secret  he 
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[from  the  oatside.  Those  ia  the  citiea  formed  the  autonomy  govern* 
ment  under  General  Blanco,  not  because  it  was  the  realisation  of  their 
ideals,  bat  to  secure  the  gain  of  half-measnres  in  case  of  failure  to 

laccomplisb  more,  and  were  it  politic  to  do  eo  I  could  gi^e  abundant 
proof  of  aid  furnished  to  the  revolution  hy  prominent  autonomists  both 
before  and  since  the  decrees  were  instituted.     I  have  mixed  freely 

Lwith  the  peaceful  Cubans  of  all  classes,  and  though  many  deplore  the 

i  revolution  and  its  effects,  they  are  unanimously  in  favour  of  freedom 
from  Spain's  brutal  yoke  in  any  shape  or  form.  Under  the  direction 
of  the  United  States  it  will  not  be  the  insurgents  who  will  govern  the 
island,  but  representatives  elected  by  the  voice  of  the  Cuban  people, 
and  there  are  men  of  intelligence  in  plenty  to  fill  the  poets. 

And,  in  closing,  I  would  advise  certain  British  detractors  of  thd 
United  States  to  study  the  question  closely,  and  then  ask  who  deserves 
our  sympathy — Spain,  the  mediaeval  Power,  who  has  ever  flouted 
civilisation,  and  whose  name  in  history  is  a  byword  for  brutality  and 
treachery  j  or  the  Americans,  who  are  related  to  us  by  ties  of  blood 
and  language.  **  Lack  of  patience ! "  urga  aome.  "  Want  of 
diplomacy !  "  cry  others ;  but  when  we  consider  that  for  upwards  of 
three  years  the  war  has  been  raging,  while  America*8  vital  interests 
have  suffered,  and  humanity  has  been  daily  outraged  withoat  official 
protest  of  the  United  States  Government,  the  question  arises  whether 
too  much  patience  has  not  been  exercised.  When  hundreds  are 
perishing  with  each  week's  delay,  it  ia  not  the  time  to  parley  with 
questions  of  diplomacy,  that  were  so  unsuccessfully  tried  before  the 
actual  crisis* 

G,  C*  Musgbave; 
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THE  existing  lioatUities  between  Spaia  and  the  United  States  of 
America  have  suddenly  brought  into  singular  prominence  the 
colony  geographically  known  as  the  Philippine  Islands.  I  say 
''geographically  "  advisedly,  for,  owing  chiefly  to  its  jealoasly  exclu- 
sive admiDistration  under  Spanish  dominion,  it  has  become  neither  u 
resort  for  globe-trotters,  nor  a  place  of  call  €}i  rut^fe  elsewhere  for 
steamers  of  regular  lines,  The  bulk  of  the  export  and  import  tr 
is  in  the  hands  of  half  a  dozen  British  firms  and  a  few  other  forei^ 
houses,  and  not  many  years  ago  if  one  talked  to  a  man  of  avera 
general  information  about  the  Phitippbe  Islands  his  knowledge 
them  went  very  little  bejond  the  fact  that  the  archipelago  was  somi 
where  in  the  viciDity  of  China  and  that  its  capital  Manila  was  I 
place  whence  cigars  were  imported.  Literature  too  respecting  tl 
Islands  has  been  very  8cant,  The  last  comprehensive  work  descrij 
tive  of  the  Colony  was  published  in  1891,  and  prior  to  that  no  bo 
pretending  to  give  even  a  partial  account  of  the  Colony  was  writte 
since  1859.  The  most  northerly  island  is  (exceptiug  a  few  islets 
no  importance)  Luzon «  situated  at  about  200  miles  due  south 
Formosa  Island.  Manila,  the  capital — on  Luzon  Island — is  boe 
€30  miles  from  Hong  Kong,  or  say  sixty  hours  &team  in  the  vessel 
which  regularly  ply  between  these  ports.  The  run  from  Singapot 
to  Manila  in  the  regular  (Spanish)  mail  is  about  five  dajs  and 
half.  In  normal  times  there  is  the  monthly  Spanish  mail  fron 
Europe  (the  Comjmhia  Transallaniiat),  calling  at  Singapore  bot 
ways ;  an  intermediate  steamer  also  runs  between  Manila  and  Singi 
pore ;  and  one  may  also  count  on  a  Hong  Kong  steamer  about  eve 
tive  days. 

The  archipelago  consists  of  an  undefined  number  of  islands 
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islets,  usually  estlmatetl  at  about  600,  extendiDg  over  approximately 
12  degrees  of  latitude,  including  the  Protectorate  (in  the  extreme 
south)  of  the  Sultanate  of  Sulu,  The  islands  of  commercial  im« 
portance,  whence  the  supplies  of  produce  are  collected  for  re-shiproeot 
from  the  porta  open  to  foreign  trade,  number  about  twenty -five,  th© 
chief  of  which  are  L^izon,  Panay,  Negros,  Sdmar,  Leyte,  OebCi,  and 
Mindanao.  Besides  Manila  there  are  three  other  porta  open  ta 
foreign  trade,  all  under  veiy  vexatious  and  restrictive  regulations, 
namely,  Yloilo  in  the  Island  of  Paoay,  Cebu  in  the  Island  of  the 
same  name^  and  Zamboanga  in  Mindanao.  This  last  port,  however, 
is  rarely  visited  by  a  foreign  ship  on  account  of  the  prohibitive  dues- 
There  are  no  foreign  capitalists  present  or  represented  there,  and  the 
Spaniards  being  in  virtual  possession  of  only  the  coast  of  this  second 
largest  island  of  the  group,  whilst  the  hinterland  is  held  by  uneub- 
dned  natives,  there  is  almost  no  traffic  with  Zamboanga.  The  archi- 
pelago may  be  regarded  as  ethnologically  divided  into  three  parts, 
namely,  Luzon  and  the  northern  islands  constituting  broadly  the 
Tagfilog  sphere,  the  southern  islands  the  Visaya  sphere,  and  the 
extreme  southern  islands,  or  Sulu  Sultanate,  the  semi-independent 
Mussulman  division.  Between  these  three  groups  there  exists  great 
racial  antipathy.  By  far  the  most  civilised  and  amenable  are  the 
Tagatogs,  whose  ancestors  are  supposed  to  have  emanated  from  the 
Malay  Peninsula  centuries  ego.  They  are  hospitable  to  a  degree 
which  can  hardly  be  realised  by  any  one  who  has  never  left  Europe, 
The  Visayas  are  hospitable  only  for  mercenary  motives,  callous, 
uncouth,  and  of  brutal  instincts,  excepting  only  the  Cebuanos  who 
are  the  most  docile  of  all,  and  who^  in  hospitality^  somewhat 
approach  the  Tagd'og.  Excepting  Cebu  people,  the  Visayas  are 
supposed  to  be  an  offshoot  of  the  northern  emigrants  to  a  great 
extent  amalgamated  with  the  Mussnlrasn  occapants  of  the  extreme 
south.  The  lowlands  of  Negros  (the  largest  sugar-producing  island) 
are  well  known  to  have  been  peopled  by  generations  of  criminals  who 
fled  from  civilised  jurisdiction  in  Luzon  and  the  adjacent  islands. 
Indeed,  up  to  forty  years  ago  the  Negros  people  were  a  lawless 
crowd.  In  the  old  capital  town  of  Jimamaylan  tliey  defied 
European  authority  and  murdered  the  Governor.  The  Sultanate  of 
Salu  is,  nominally,  only  the  Island  of  Suln  (called  by  the  Spaniards 
Tolo),  bnt,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  tribes  of  Mindanao  and  BasilaD 
Islands  and  the  Tagbanuas  ^  tribes  of  Balabac  and  Paragua 
Islands^  if  they  acknowledge  any  aathority  at  all  above  their  local 
chiefs^  give  allegiance  to  the  Saltan.  They  absolutely  reject 
Christianity  and  are  known  in  the  islands  as  Morm,  The  theory  is 
that  this  Saltanate,  as  well  as  that  of  Brunei  (Borneo),  was  fonnded 
by  Mussulman  emissaries  about  eight  centuries  ago.  In  the  Island 
of  Salu  (Tol6)  the  Spaniards,  after  centuries  of  strife,  hold  only  the 
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a  big  circuB,  with  pigeon-holes  all  around  for  their  dwelliogs.  Later 
on  they  were  admitted  inside  the  city  and  the  particular  place  allotted 
to  them  was  called  the  Farian,  The  city  gate  there  ia  still  known 
afi  the  Pumia  del  Parian.  Several  times  the  Chinese  have  lan- 
fiuccesBfoUy  risen  against  the  Spaniards. 

The  present  population  of  Manila,  which  is  about  350,000,  in- 
cludes some  60,000  Chinese  and  10,000  Chinese  half-castes.  Thes& 
hold  quite  fonr-fiflhs  of  the  retail  trade.  In  the  provinces  tiiera 
are  about  40,000  Chinese  and  Chinese  half-castes. 

There  are  three  chief  channels  of  speech  in  the  islands  which  may 
be  termed  languages^  namely,  Tagalog,  Visaya  and  Moro»  of  which 
the  total  number  of  dialects  is  reckoned  at  twenty-two*  The  official 
language  everywhere  is  Spanish.  Besides  the  groups  of  nativea 
already  alluded  to  as  being  more  or  less  under  Spanish  dominion^ 
there  are  several  independent  mountain  tribes  known  as  Negritop, 
Igorrotes,  Tinguianes,  Tagbanuas,  &c.,  who  never  have  been  subdued. 
I  remember  meeting  the  expedition  sent  North  from  Manila  in  1881 
to  reduce  them  to  submission.  It  was  a  total  failure,  but  the  general 
was  rewarded  with  the  title  of  Conde  de  la  Union  and  a  Te  Deum 
was  chanted  in  the  capital  in  thanksgiving  for  imaginary  victories. 
The  theory  which  soothed  the  consciences  of  the  first  military  leaders 
was  that  either  the  soul  must  be  prepared  for  salvation  in  the  living 
man  or  the  body  must  be  annihilated*  For  generation  after  genera- 
tion raids  were  repeatedly  made  on  the  natives  for  the  crime  of 
passive  resistance  to  what  they  could  not  comprehend.  With  the 
cry  of  "  Viva  Castilla  !  **  bands  of  Spanish  soldiers  opened  the  way 
with  blood  for  the  monk  to  enter  into  the  breach  and  palliate  the 
wound  with  silvery  phrases  to  the  terror-stricken  converts.  The  cry 
of  Castila  came  to  represent  everything  that  was  terrible  beyond  all 
hope  of  mercy,  and  was,  and  is  to  this  day,  used  in  that  same  sense. 
Castila  in  the  north  and  Cachila  in  the  south  mean  the  same,  and 
often  in  the  rural  districts  I  have  heard  the  cry  of  fright,  *'  Castila  !  *' 
as  a  child  noticed  me  approaching.  MotherSi  too,  in  my  presence^ 
have  often  made  their  children  cease  cr)ing  by  pointing  towards  me 
and  pronouncing  in  subdued  tone  the  dread  word,  **  Castila  !  " 

After  years  of  study  of  the  native  character,  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Philippine  islander  is  very  matter-of-fact.  He 
is  not  unwilh'ng,  but  unable,  to  conscientiously  accept  an  abstract 
theory.  Christianity,  with  its  mysteries,  has  therefore  no  effect  on 
his  character,  bat  he  becomes  accustomed  to  do  that  which  his  fore- 
fathers were  coerced  to  do,  namely,  to  accept  the  outward  and  visible 
signs  without  being  imbued  by  the  inward  and  spiritual  grace.  The 
mtre  discipline — the  fact  that,  noktis  i^dau^  they  mast  at  a  given  hour 
on  a  given  day  appear  dressed  in  their  beat  and  attend  the  church  and 
(in  the  case  of  headmen)  go  to  the  monk's  residence  to  *'  kiss  handa  '' — 
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has  oertaiDly  had  the  effect  of  tambg  the  masses  into  orderly  beings, 
Yel  restramt  of  any  kind  is  repugnant  to  hitn,  He  likes  to  be  as 
&ee  aa  a  bird,  but  he  is  of  a  pliant  nature^  and  easily  managed  with 
jnst  treatment.  He  is  extremely  sensitive  to  iojastice.  If  he  knows, 
in  bis  own  mind,  that  he  has  done  wrong  he  will  submit  to  a  thrashing 
withont  any  thooght  of  taking  revenge.  If  he  were  pnnished  oat  of 
mere  caprice,  or  with  palpable  iojastice,  be  would  always  have  a 
larking  desire  to  give  a  qtmf  pm  quo.  He  has  an  innate  contempt 
for  coward?,  hence  his  disdain  for  Chinese,  bat  will  follow  a  brave 
leader  anywhere,  and  will  never  be  the  first  to  yield  to  hunger,  fatigae, 
or  possible  chances  of  death.  He  takes  every  trouble  with  profound 
reeignation ;  he  promises  everything  and  performs  little  ;  his  word  is 
not  worth  a  straw^  and  he  does  not  feel  that  lying  is  a  sin.  He  is 
inoonstant  in  the  extreme,  and  loyal  so  loog  as  it  suits  him,  bat  as  a 
subject  he  can  be  easily  moulded  into  any  fashion  which  a  just,  honest, 
and  merciful  government  would  wish. 

From  the  foundation  of  Manila  in  1571  up  to  the  year  1819,  the 
colony  of  the  Philippine  Islands  was  a  dependency  of  Mexico. 
Daring  that  long  period  there  was  absolutely  no  direct  intercourEe 
between  the  Mother  Country  and  her  Far  Eastern  colony.  Everybody 
and  everything  destined  for  the  Philippines  passed  through  Mexico 
until  that  American  colony  threw  off  the  Spanish  yoke.  Thenceforth, 
for  fifty-one  years,  communication  with  Spain  was  rid  the  Cape  of 
Oood  Hope,  The  commercial  history  of  the  Philippines  would  be  too 
long  to  relate  here  m  f^jfcnso  ;  suffice  it  to  Fay  that  it  is  a  series  of 
straggles  between  the  colomsts,  who  sought  liberty  to  trade  freely 
with  Mexico  and  China^  and  the  Spanish  king  and  his  councillors  and 
the  trading  community  in  Spain,  who  persistently  determined  to 
curtail  that  freedom  as  much  as  possible.  The  policy  of  the  Spanish 
merchant  class  was  to  hold  Mexico  as  their  exclasive  market  They 
opposed  Philippine  traffic  with  China  because  this  necessitated  silver 
dollars,  which  they  knew  must  come  from  Mexico  surreptitiously,  if 
the  islanders  were  not  openly  permitted  to  give  goods  in  exchange. 
The  famous  galleons,  which  were  so  frequently  intercepted  and  seized 
by  British  privateers  from  the  days  of  our  Queen  Elizabeth  onwards, 
formed  the  only  connection  between  Mexico  (Acapulco)  and  Manila, 
The  regulations  for  shipping  were,  however,  so  restrictive  that  only 
the  favourites  of  the  authorities  ever  secured  a  chance.  The  arrival 
ot  the  galleon  in  Manila  Bay  was  the  event  of  the  season  or  the  year. 
•  For  the  Europeans  it  was  a  sort  of  Robinson  Crusoe  life,  with  addi- 
tional possible  dangers.  The  ferocious  (at  times  bloody)  contentions 
between  Church  and  State  atitboritiea  were  enough  to  obliterate  all 
the  moral  prestige  which  the  Spaniards  ever  had,  or  might  have  had» 
amongst  the  natives.  The  galleon  usually  brought,  together  with  the 
Mexican  dollars^  fresh  restrictive  royal  decrees,  and  a  motley  crowd  of 
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all  sorts  and  oonditious  of  men  ;  friars  who  had  tx>  relate  how  they 
had  saved  the  ship  from  total  wreck  by  an  appeal  to  the  Virgin  ;  a 
mob  of  notaries  who  had  bought  their  offices  in  public  auction  in  the 
City  of  Mexico  ;  some  dignitary  who  was  destined  to  fan  the  flame 
of  discord;  perhaps  a  crowd  of  low  type  fortune  seekers,  and  last,  bnt 
not  leasts  a  mysterioua  individnal  of  gloomy  aspect  whose  mission  none 
understood,  bat  who  wonld  torn  out  to  be  the  oilicial  ^'  snake  in  the 
graea  '* — a  spy  from  the  Holy  Office  of  the  Inquisition — a  social 
scoDrge, 

For  about  a  century  and  a  half  after  the  foundation  of  Manila,  the 
provincial  government  was  handed  over  to  the  mercy  of  low  class 
Spanish  adventurers.  A  common  soldier  would  be  rewarded  for  bis 
services  with  an  evwmunda^  i.i\,  a  tract  of  land  over  which,  together 
with  the  natives  settled  thereon,  he  had  almost  absolutei  control. 
The  lives  of  the  natives  became  a  perfect  misery.  Successive  reforms 
brought  first  a  functionary  who  was,  at  the  same  time,  governor, 
judge  and  licensed  trader.  The  abuses  were  so  glaring  that,  after 
long  entreaty,  he  was  superseded  by  a  judge-governor,  and  I  remember 
when,  a  few  years  ago,  these  offices  were  divided.  Now  each  branch 
of  government  has  its  separate  delegate  in  each  province,  and  there 
are  also  two  provincial  Supreme  Courts.  There  is  also  a  fortnightly 
subsidised  steamer  service  from  Manila  to  each  provincial  government. 
All  appointments  are  made  direct  from  Spain j  and  with  every  new 
Ministry  in  Madrid  comes  a  flock  of  new  favourites  to  the  islands. 
The  Governor-General  is  usually  a  Lieutenant-Qeneral  in  Spain,  with 
the  local  rank  of  Captain-General,  but  recently  Captains-General  (in 
Spain)  have  been  sent  out 

I  have,  so  far,  only  alluded  to  the  civil  and  military  government, 
which  is  virtually  nothing  more  than  the  executive  of  the  ecclesiastical 
authority.  The  real  rulers  of  the  islands  are  the  foor  corporations  of 
friars — namely,  the  Austin^  Dominican,  Franciscan,  and  Recoleto 
orders.  Their  influence  has  been  predominant  since  the  foundation 
of  the  colony.  In  times  gone  by  there  have  been  most  fierce  contests 
between  the  governors  and  the  monastic  orders,  in  which  the  former 
have  almost  invariably  been  the  losers.  One  Governor-General, 
Buatament^,  was  murdered  in  his  palace  at  the  instigation  of  the 
holy  friars,  who  followed  up  his  dead  body,  and  hooted  as  it  was 
being  dragged  through  the  streets  of  Manila.  They  caused  Governor* 
General  Solano  to  be  poisoned.  Only  last  year  a  certain  Father 
Piemavieja,  who  had  committed  two  murders  in  the  provinces  and 
was  still  permitted  to  say  mass,  was  put  to  death  by  the  rebels.  Any 
Governor-General  who  displeases  the  monks  is  recalled.  In  recent 
times,  General  Despujols  had  to  leave  in  1892,  after  eight  months  of 
office,  because  he  ceased  to  be  a  persona  grata  to  the  priests.  A 
native^  Dr.  Eizal|  had  written  and  published  some  facts  about  the 
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monastic  ortSera,  and  Despojols  refaeed  to  have  this  man  pat  to  death 
fur  it.  Then,  again,  he  ordered  a  search  to  be  made  in  a  convent  of 
the  Austin  friars,  and  there  found  a  printing-press  and  seditions 
leaflets  being  printed  for  the  priesta,  who  intended,  by  distribating 
them,  to  attribute  to  the  natives  an  attempted  revolt,  •  General  Blanco 
(now  in  Havana)  was  recalled  at  the  instigation  of  the  friars,  becanse 
be  proved  to  be  too  hnmane  for  them  when  the  rebellion  broke  ont 
Finally  they  sncoeeded  in  having  appointed  a  Governor-General  after 
their  own  hearts^  Camilo  Polavieja,  throngh  whom  they  had  the 
Dr.  Rizal  above  mentioned  executed  in  Manila  in  January  of  last 
year.      His  widow  was  a  Hong  Kong  American  girl. 

In  1872  there  was  some  discontent  amongst  the  seonlar  native 
clergy  becanse  the  jnonks  persisted  in  holding  the  incumbencies,  not* 
withstanding  their  own  rules  of  community  and  the  Council  of  Trent 
decree  which  prohibited  it.  The  friars,  therefore,  determined  to  nip 
this  native  ambition  in  the  bud.  They  instigated  a  little  revolt  of 
the  troops  at  Cavite  and  attribated  the  plot  to  the  native  clergy. 
Four  native  priests  fell  victims  to  the  intrigue  and  were  publicly 
executed.  Then,  following  up  the  scheme,  native  priests  were 
declared  incompetent  to  hold  incumbencies.  At  the  same  time 
ieveral  of  the  best  families  of  Manila  were  banished  and  despoiled  of 
their  property.  I  am  personally  acquainted  with  two  of  these  victims  ; 
one  resides  in  Hong  Kong,  and  the  other  has  for  years  past  had  his 
office  near  Leadenhall  Street,  London. 

Manila  is  an  archbishopric  and  there  are  six  provincial  bishoprics. 
The  total  number  of  parishes  wDl  be  aboat  620,  of  which  the  friars 
hold  about  95  per  cent.  As  parish  priest  the  Spanish  friar  is  beyond  all 
control  of  the  civil  government.  He  can  neither  sue  nor  be  saed.  He 
is  quite  independent  of  all  State  authority.  He  may  prove  to  be  the 
vilest  criminal  with  all  impunity.  His  superiors  would  pretend  to 
punish  him,  but  they  would  never  expel  him ;  they  are  themselves 
sheep  who  protect  their  own  lambs.  He  acts,  however,  as  voluntary 
(and  very  willing)  Government  agent.  He  meddles  in  every  public 
Affair  of  the  township  by  recognised  right.  If  he  cannot  have  things 
all  his  own  way  and  influence  every  public  act,  from  the  election  of 
native  headman  downwards,  he  singles  out  for  revenge  all  those  who 
have  outvoted  him.  And  this  is  generally  what  happens,  at  one  time 
or  another,  in  half  the  parishes.  '  If  a  young  man,  who  has  been 
edocated  in  Manila  or  Hong  Kong,  returns  to  his  native  town  with 
)  aomewhat  advanced  ideas,  or  merely  salutes  the  priest  as  a  gentle- 
man instead  of  kissing  his  hand  as  his  spiritual  father,  he  too  is 
marked  for  social  ruin  one  day,  The  father  of  a  family  of  attractive 
daughters  has  also  to  be  careful  lest  the  charms  of  bis  offspring  bring 
Mb  own  fall.  In  short,  in  one  way  or  another,  the  native  who 
anything  worth  having  has  either  to  yield  to  the  avarice, 
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last  or  insolence  of  the  Spanbli  priest  or  to  risk  losing  his  liberty  and 
position  in  life.  The  parish  priest  has  simply  to  address  what  is 
called  an  "  oficio  **  (official  advice)  to  the  governor  of  the  provioce^ 
who  remits  it  to  the  Governor-Creneral,  stating  that  he  has  reason  to 
believe  that  the  individuals  mentioned  in  the  margin  are  persons  of 
doubtful  morality,  or  conspirators,  or  disloyal,  or  whatever  he  may 
choose  to  dnb  them,  and  recommend  their  removal  from  his  parish. 
In  due  course  a  couple  of  civil  guards  will  suddenly  appear  at  the 
door  of  each  named  individual.  Without  warrant  or  explanation  of 
any  kind  further  than  **  by  order  of  the  governor,"  he  ia  marched  off 
to  the  capital  town  aud  cast  into  prison.  Later  on  he  is  sent  np  to 
Manila,  and  without  trial  or  even  defined  sentence,  he  is  banished  to 
a  far  distant  island.  In  1896  I  met  three  old  friends  of  min& 
on  board  a  steamer,  who  were  being  transported  in  precisely  similar 
circumstances.  I  could  hardly  believe  my  own  eyes.  They  were 
well-to-do  planters,  and  the  last  time  I  saw  them,  prior  to  this 
occasion,  I  was  the  guest  of  one  of  them  in  their  town  of  Taal 
(Batangas  ProviEce).  His  well-served  table,  his  carriage  and 
horses^  had  been  at  my  dispogal.  Now,  alas!  I  found  these 
men  treated  as  criminals,  with  iron  anklets  slipped  on  one  iron 
bar  and  padlocked.  They  were  on  the  upper  deck,  exposed  to 
the  rain,  sun,  and  heavy  dews  day  and  night.  All  I  could  do  for 
them  was  to  secretly  supply  them  with  food  and  clothing.  In  the 
law  courts  nothing  can  be  obtained  without  ''greasing  the  palm."  and 
then  it  only  brings  a  sentence  with  a  loop-hole  for  reopening  the  case 
when  the  judge  likes.  The  pame  system  of  '*  squeeze  "  obtains  in  all 
the  Government  departments,  from  the  half-dollar  slipped  into  the 
hand  of  the  native  scrivener  to  the  thousand  dollars  or  more  quietly 
laid  on  the  table  of  the  dignified  holder  of  the  scales  of  justice. 

From  the  preceding  fucts  it  may  almost  be  surmised  what  are  the 
causes  of  the  rebellion.  The  movement  had  for  its  objects:  (I)  the 
expulsion  of  the  monastic  orders ;  (2)  the  abolition  of  the  Governor- 
Generals  arbitrary  power  to  banish  without  accusation,  trial,  or 
sentence  ;  (3)  restoration  to  the  natives  of  the  lands  held  by  the 
religions  orders ;  (4)  a  limitation  of  the  arbitrary  powers  of  the  civil 
guard  ;  (5)  no  arrest  without  judge's  warrant ;  (6)  abolition  of  the 
fifteen  days  per  annum  compulsory  labour.  The  Government  was 
rjoite  unprepared  for  this  rebellion,  which  broke  out  in  August 
1896.  The  first  official  acta  were  very  impolitic.  Three  hundred 
representative  natives  were  arrested  on  suspicion,  and  this  probably 
spread  the  movement.  A  week  after  this  the  first  battle  was  fought 
(at  San  Juan  del  Monte),  and  I  rode  over  the  scene  of  slaughter  a  few 
hours  after,  before  the  slain  were  removed,  A  few  days  later  I  wit- 
nessed the  execution  of  the  first  four  who  were  doomed  to  pay  the 
extreme  penalty.     Two  months  afterwards  I  saw  thirteen  Chineaeb] 
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half-castes  ahot  at  Cante.  For  want  of  troops  General  Blanco  acted 
on  the  defenaiTe  till  reinforcemeDts  came  from  Spain,  but  mean  while 
the  altercations  with  the  archbishop,  who  pressed  for  the  most  blood- 
thirsty measures,  caused  Blanco  to  be  recalled.  General  Blanco  was 
SQcceeded  in  December  1896  by  General  Polaviejai  and  be  was  in 
turn  superseded  by  General  Prime  de  Kivera,  whose  plAoe  is  now 
occupied  by  General  Aagasti,  in  chronic  feud  with  the  archbishop. 

The  warfare  in  the  northern  provinces  lasted  from  September  1, 
189G  till  December  1897,  when  the  Spaniards  sued  for  peaoe  and 
commissioned  a  well-known  native  of  Manila,  named  Patemo,  to  nego- 
tiate it.  The  terms  were  drawn  up  in  the  Treaty  of  Biac-na-Bato, 
and  signed  on  December  14  last  between  General  Primo  de  Givera 
and  (General  Againaldo.  As  Agciinaldo  had  obtained  all  that  he  had 
fonght  for,  he  and  his  chiefs  retired  to  Hong  Kong,  accompanied 
by  Colonel  Primo  de  Rivera,  to  await  the  fulQtment  of  the  terms  of 
the  treaty. 

(td&eral  EniiUo  Aguinaldo  is  a  smart,  intelligent  man^  of  a  serious 
mien,  small  in  stature,  and  apparently  a  little  over  thirty  years  of  age. 
lie  has  served  as  the  petty  governor  of  his  native  town  in  Cavite 
province  and  speaks  Spanish  very  well  for  a  native.  He  is  by  no 
means  an  adventurer  with  all  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose,  but  a 
landed  proprietor.  He  is  a  would-b<j  reformer  of  his  country,  hut, 
convinced  that  all  appeal  to  Spoin  is  futile,  he  has  at  last  resorted  to 
force.  General  Primo  de  Rivera  is  now  safely  back  in  Madrid 
and  the  Philippine  Islander,  and  the  Treaty  of  Biac-na-Bato  are 
laughed  at.     This  is  a  repetition  of  Cuban  policy. 

It  is  on  these  grounds  that  Aguinaldo  holds  himself  justified  in 
returning  to  the  scene  of  his  battles,  not  again  to  fight  for  reforms  to 
be  e£fected  by  those  who  have  no  honour,  but  to  oo-operate  in  forcing 
the  Spaniards  to  evacuate  the  islands.  In  April  last  General  Aguin- 
aldo concluded  a  secret  agreement  with  Admiral  Dewey,  subject  to 
ratification  by  the  United  States  Government.  Since  then  we  know 
that  Aguinaldo  has  arrived  in  Cavite  and  been  well  received  by  his 
old  followers.  The  climate  of  Luzon  Island  is  excellent,  and  the 
Spanish  undisciplined  troops  of  tender  age  and  frail  physique  will 
have  little  chance  against  the  swarthy  Americans  and  Agoinaldo's 
party.  It  is  provisionally  agreed  that  Aguinaldo  shall  set  up  a  local 
B^oblic.  General  Aguinaldo*8  plan,  I  am  informed,  is  to  establiah 
at  Manila  a  Congress  to  which  deputies  from  all  the  principal  islands 
wiU  b^  invited.  1  do  not  hesitate  to  prophesy  that,  unless  under 
European  or  American  control,  the  scheme  will  end  in  complete 
failure.  At  first,  no  doubt,  the  islanders  will  welcome  and  co-operate 
in  any  arrangement  which  will  rid  them  of  monastic  oppression.  The 
Philippine  Islands,  however,  would  not  remain  one  year  a  peaceful 
united  Archipelago  under  an  independent  native  Government.     It  is 
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an  Dtter  iispoesibility.  There  is  eacli  racial  antipath;  that  tho 
Yisayaa  would  not,  in  this  generation,  submit  to  what  they  wonld 
always  coofiider  a  Tagdlog  Republic,  and  the  Tag&loge,  having  pro*  J 
cared  the  overthrow  of  the  Spaniards,  wonld  naturally  resent 
preponderance  of  Visaya  influence.  Families  there  are  very  cloeelj 
united,  but  as  a  people  they  have  little  idea  of  union.  The  rivalry  for 
prestige  at  the  present  day  between  one  village  and  another  on  the 
same  coast  is  sufficient  to  prove  the  tendency  to  disintegrate*  The 
native  likes  to  localise,  to  bring  everything  he  requires  or  aspires  ta 
within  his  own  small  circle.  If  his  ambition  were  to  be  a  leader  of 
men  he  would  be  content  to  be  a  king  in  his  own  town.  Native 
ideas  are  not  expansive  and  far- reaching.  Then  the  question  arises , 
Who  would  be  the  electors  ?  The  masses  are  decidedly  too  ignorant 
to  be  capable  of  voting  intelligently.  The  votes  would  be  entirely  ■ 
controlled  by  cliques  of  landowners. 

If  the  native  Republic  did  aucoecd,  it  wonld  not  be  strong  enough 
to  protect  itself  against  foreign  aggression.  The  islands  are  a  splendid 
\  group,  well  worth  picking  a  quarrel  and  spending  a  few  millions 
sterling  to  annex  them.  I  entertain  the  firm  conviction  that  an 
unprotected  united  Republic  would  last  only  until  the  novelty  of  the 
situation  had  worn  oft*  Then,  I  think,  every  principal  island  would> 
in  turn,  declare  its  independence.  Finally,  there  would  be  complete 
chaos,  and  before  that  took  root  America,  or  some  European  nation, 
wonld  probably  have  interfered,  therefore  it  is  better  to  start  with 
protection.  I  cannot  doubt  that  General  Aguinaldo  is  quite  alive  to 
these  facts  ;  nevertheless,  I  admire  his  astuteness  in  entering  on  any 
plan  which,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  will  expel  the  friars.  If  lh» 
Republic  failed,  at  least  monastic  power  wonld  never  return, 

A  Protectorate  under  a  strong  nation  is  just  as  necessary  to  ensure 
good  administration  in  the  islands  as  to  protect  them  against  foreign 
attack.  Either  Great  Britain  or  America  would  be  equally  welcome 
to  the  islanders  iC  they  had  not  the  vanity  to  think  they  could  govern 
themselves.  Unless  America  decided  to  itarfc  on  a  brand  new  policy 
it  wonld  hardly  nuit  her,  I  oonjccturi^,  to  accept  the  miseion  of  a 
protectorate  so  dintant  from  her  chief  interesta.  England,  having 
ample  resource*  m  ntwr  mi  hand,  would  probably  find  it  a  less 
irkiome  task.  For  th9  rtaicmi  K^fiD  abort  the  control  wonld  have  to 
be  »  vtf7  dlfiKjt  on*.  I  wottld  p{0  lo  f ar  oa  to  suggest  that  the 
govemijitnt  h\\m\%\  bn  ityUd  •'  Thm  I'hillppint  Protectorate."  There 
might  b«  a  ^  '  r  of  OuptiiliHi,   with    a  natdv©   Tresident.     The 

Protector  ami  uAfiimn  iihowhl  \m  Amarioas  or  English.     The 

fiin<)tloni  of  MliilM^iri  Mhntjlil  \m  fM^d  in  ih«»  adviiors  and  those  of 
Praaidant  ^  ^  In  any  case  the  finances 

wa\A  not  ^  iti«  <mient  to  finance  himself 

wcroJd  ba  t<io  ^'  ^  n^ontcd  in  the  Ohambeir 
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by  men  of  their  own  claas,  otherwise  there  would  be  wire-puUiDg  by 
the  half-castes  to  secure  a  monopoly,* 

The  total  population  of  the  islands  amounts  to  about  six  millions. 
The  chief  products  are  hemp,  sugar,  leaf  tobacco,  and  cigars.     The 
articles  of  minor  importance  for  export  are  choice  hardwoods,  dye- 
rwoods^   copra,   rattans,  palm-leaf  hata,  gum,   &c.     The  islands  are 
extremely  fertile,  and  will  produce  almost  anything  to  be  found  in 
the  tropics,     I  estimate  that  barely  one*fourth  of  the  tillable  land  is 
now  under  cultivation.     There  ie  at  present  only  one  railway  of  120 
miles,     A  number  of  lines  would  have  to  be  constructed  in  Luzon, 
Panay,  Negroa,  Cebii,  and  Mindanao  Islands.     Companies  would  pro- 
bably take  up  the  contracts  on  ninety-years'  working  concession  and 
ninety-nine  years*  lease  of  acreage  in  lieu  of  guaranteed  interest. 
The  lands  would  become  immensely  valuable  to  the  railway  companies^ 
and    an    enormous    source   of    taxable  wealth   to  the    Protectorate. 
Road-making  should  be  taken  up  on  Treasury  account,  and  bridge 
construction  on  contract,  to   be  paid   for  by  toll  conceaaions.     THb 
port  of  Tloilo  should  be  improved,  the  custom-houses  abolished,  and 
about  ten  more  free  porta  opened  to  the  world.     Under  the  Protec- 
torate undoubtedly  capital  would  flow  into  the  Philippines.     The  coal 
|beds  in  Luzon  and  Cebu  Islands  would  be  opened  out ;  the  marble 
l-deposits  of  Montatban  and  the  stone  quarriea  of  Angono  (both  near 
^lifanila)  would  surely  be  worked.     The  possibilities  of  development 
under  a  free,  liberal  government  are  so  great  that  the  next  generation 
.would  look  back  with  astonishment  at  the  statistics  of  the  present 
'day.     The  Chamber  of  Deputies  would  no  doabt  adopt  measures  to 
avert  the  danger  of  an  overwhelming  influx  of  Chinese. 

The  city  of  Manila  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pasig  River,  on 
the  eastern  extremity  of  a  bay  which  is  twenty-seven  miles  across 
[from  east  to  west.  At  the  western  extremity  there  is  the  Island  of 
Gorregidorj  which,  if  fortified  and  equipped  with  modem  armament, 
would  command  the  entrance  to  the  bay.  Six  miles  S.W.  of  Manila 
city  there  is  a  little  neck  of  land  on  which  stand  the  fort  and  arsenal 
of  Cavite,  Cavite  and  the  headland  are  now  in  possession  of  Admiral 
Dewey's  forces.  An  attack  on  the  Americans  by  sea  is  of  course  out 
of  the  question  since  the  annihilation  of  the  Spanish  fleet.  Any  body 
of  troops  moving  along  that  strip  of  land  which  connects  Cavite  with 
the  mainland  of  the  island  could  be  effectually  ehelled  from  the 
American  ships.  Dewey  and  his  party  are  therefore  perfectly  safe 
pending  the  arrival  of  reinforcements. 

The  city  of  Manila  is  practically  divided   into  two  parts.     The 

official  or  walled  city  is  built  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Paaig  river,  and 

^Ihe  commercial  city  is  situated  on  the  Island  of  Biuondo^  which  forma 

the  right  bank  of  the  same  river.    They  are  connected  by  a  well-built 

atone  bridge,  a  little  over  a  mile  up  the  river.     Proceeding  np  the 
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rireri  which  is  veiy  torttioap,  one  reaches  a  large  lake  fed  hj  nnmeraas  ^ 
streaniB  which  Sow  down  the  crevices  of  the  Bnrronnding  moantaina*^ 
The  banks  of  the  Pasig  are  beantifoUy  picturesque,  qnainf^  aod  intereet- 
ing.     For  about  a  mile  and  a  half  frooi  the   stone  bridge  mentioned 
ikWre  they  are  dotted  with  charming  villas,  the  English  Club  at  Nag> 
tajan,  the  Govemor-Generara  chdlet,  ^a,  fiurronuded  by  palm-trees  and ' 
all  the  laxariouB  grandeur  of  tropical  vegetation.     In  early  morning 
iht  Pasig  presents  a  lively  scene,  with  the  hundreds  of  canoes  skidding 
rapidly  down  stream  laden  with  supplies  for  the  capital.    Exoeptiug  a 
few  ahopa  aad  craftsmen's  workrooms,  there  is  no  trade  in  the  walled 
dty,  the  priocipal  buildings  being  the  cathedral,  many  churches^  the 
wdibishop's  palace,  the  university^  high  schools,  military  and  dvil  govern- 
iseiil  offices,  an  ordnance  deput,  and  other  official  establishments.     The 
6ofVienior>6eneral*8  official  residence  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in 
1863,and  a  new  one  is  in  course  of  construction.  The  walls  which  entirely 
eodrde  the  dty  were,  no  doubt,  a  formidable  defence  up  to  a  century 
■gO«  bat  are  quite  useless  againtt   modem   artillery.     This    is  fully 
recognised  by  the  Spaniards  themselves^  who  have  indeed  frequently 
discosaed  their  demolition^  but  tradition  and   a  juat  appreciation  of 
their  worth  in  case  of  rebellion  have  preserved  them.     Of  the  ordnance 
mounted  on  the  walb  there  are  two  pieces  of  modem  type.     Accord- 
ing to  the  latest  reliable  advices,  the  Spaniards  are  going  to  the  use- 
lees  trouble  of    putting  the  drawbridges  in  order  and   flooding  the 
Burronnding  moats  and  throwing  up  earthworks  and  saudbag  defences, 
ell  of  which  would  be  very  efiectual  against  an  unsupported  attack 
of  the  rebels  only.     Across  the  river,  the  quarter  of  Binondo  (with 
tbe  suburbs)   constitutes  the  trading  centre.     Here  are  located  the 
iSorelgD  and  other  merchants'  offices  and  warehouses,  and   the  whole 
trade  of  Manila  is  transacted  on  this  side  of  the  river.     It  has  no 
military  defenoee  of  any  kind,  and  the  bombardment  of  the  Spaniards* 
■Ifosgbold  might,  for  obvious  reasons^  be  veiy  well  confined  to  the  left 
bank  of  the  Pasig  River.      This  would  for  military  parposes  be  just 
ee  effectual  as  a  general  bombardment,  for  surely  the  Spaniards  would 
never  attempt  to  hold  out  after  their  walled  city  had  been  levelled. 
If  they  did,  the  rest  could  be  as  well  accomplished  after  the  landing 
on  the  city  ruins,  and  thus  the   principal   trading  interests  (mostly 
foreign)  would  not  be  sacrificed.     I  do  not  consider  the  rebels  con- 
centrated around  Manila  sufficiently  strong  or  well  enough  organised 
to  effectually  starve  the   Spaniards  into  surrender.     The  natives  are 
fine  soldiers  when  well  led  ;   so  if  after  the  walled  city  is  demolished 
the  Spaniards  still  hold  out,  then  the  co-operation  of  the  rebels  will 
be  invaluable  in  the  final  aaoault. 

Spain  as  a  conquering  nation  \inn  been  a  groat  success;  but  the 
dajB  of  conquest  have  long  gone  ly.  As  a  colonising  nation  she  has 
proved  a  great  failtii^e  from   lh<^  beghining,    for  wherever  she  has 
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ceased  to  hold  her  own  by  sheer  force  of  arms  no  merited  gratitnde 
of  a  prosperoaa  people  has  been  able  to  hold  together  those  bonds 
originally  created    by    the    sword.     Where    military  despotism    has 

I  Opened  the  way,  generons  intelligent  adminiBtration  has  not  followed 

'in  the  wake  to  promote  the  happiness  and  wellbeing  of  the  sabjected 
races.     The  two  great  factors  in  the  decline  of  Spanish  rale  have  been 

I  religions  despotism  and  greed.     Liberty  to  till  the  land  and  take  the 

'  prodoce  thereof,  to  journey  from  place  to  place,  to  coll  the  wild  frnits 
of  natara,  has  only  been  wrung  from  the  Spaniards  bit  by  bit, 
Repreaaire  measures,  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  times  and  repugnant 
to  the   instincts  of  the  people,  never  did   succeed   anywhere.     The 

^natnral  result  is  reaction,  revolution,  and  social   upheaval   by   force. 

'The  moat  loyal  colony  is  that  which  yearns  for  nothing  at  the  hands 
of  the  Mother  Country.  It  seems  almost  incredible  that  statesmen  of 
the  calibre  of  the  late  Ca^novas  del  Castillo,  himself  a  historian, 
iccQstomed  to  look  back  and  weigh  the  consequences  of  statecraft, 
>ald  have  been  ao  blind  to  the  power  of  the  will  of  the  people. 
storical  precedent  should  have  taught  him  how  realisable  was  the 
ieme  of  Cuba  lihn\  But  stubborn  pride  and  a  failure  to  act 
opportunely  have  left  Spain  with  only  traditional  glory.     Unfortunately  ■ 

Ltbis  very  glory  has  compelled  her   to  pick  up  the  gauntlet   thrown 

idown  by  the  United  States.  Spaniards  are  so  constantly  chewing  the 
cud  of  their  past  victories — ever  patting  each  other  on  the  back  over 
^he  deeds  of  remote  heroes,  that  they  fail  to  see  why  the  warrior  of  a 
hundred  battles,  now  tottering  with  decrepitude,  can  no  longer  enter 
the  lists  and  break  lances  with  a  more  virile  competitor,  Spaniards 
&nnot  tolerate  being  told  the  bare  distasteful  truth.     If  the.  Ministers 

I  vho,  from  behind  the  scenes,  are  able  to  appreciate  the  comparative 
forlornness  of  their  resources  and  the  futility  of  resistance,  were  to 
deny  the  popular  romance,  that  what  Spain  has  done  she  can  do  again, 
the  first  spark  of  revolution  would  be  kindled. 

Undoubtedly  not  a  few  ot  them  go  abroad  and  reai,  mark,  and 
learn  to  their  individual  advantage,  but  who  of  them  would  have  the 
-courage  to  return  to  Spain  and  expose  her  fallacies,  with  no  prospect 
of  carrying  conviction,  and  a  certainty  of  being  ilrrh/sst—^  social 
outcast  with  the  epithet  of  Anii-Espahol  ? 

So  to  the  inspiiiting  atrains  of  the  Marcha  dc   Cutdz,  the  youth, 

^■encouraged  by  the  beauty  of  every  town  and  village,  has  gaily  gone 
forth  to  sacrifice  its  all  for  national  pride  and  letters  of  gold  in  the 
ann&ls  of  its  country. 

John  Forem.vn, 
HAjfaraa,  June  1893* 
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MR.  GLADSTONE. 


WHEN  Mr.  Chamberlain  said  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  like  a  moontaiiF/ 
conld  be  Eeen  in  his  true  proportions  only  from  a  distance,  h& 
referred,  of  course,  to  time ;  bat  remoteness  in  space,  likely  as  it  ia  to 
lose  important  aspects,  does  something  to  reduce  a  big  personality  to 
flimple  outlines*  The  love  and  hate  which  obscnre  the  home  view  ot 
lir.  Gladstone  exist  across  the  ocean  almost  as  little  as  they  will  exist 
for  posterity.  The  intricacies  and  contradictions  of  his  character,  which 
stir  up  his  contemporaries  and  will  be  dismissed  in  few  words  by  later 
generations^  are  not  seen  as  far  around  the  globe  aa  the  qoalitiea 
which  have  made  him  the  spokeeman,  or  rather  the  engineer,  of 
advancing  democracy.  Only  the  louder  echoes  of  his  fame  are  heard 
•o  far  away,  giving  our  conception  of  him  some  of  that  simplicity  with 
which  we  see  the  heroes  of  the  past. 

Few  men  who  have  spoken  and  written  so  much  can  be  seen 
incompletely  in  their  recorded  words.  To  look  for  his  personality  in 
the  volumes  which  contain  his  speeches  and  essays,  without  the  help 
^f  outside  testimony,  would  be  to  discover  most  of  his  weakness  and  a 
fraction  of  his  strength.  Ilis  is  a  greatness  of  quantity  rather  than 
of  quality,  and  the  mere  amount  of  him,  which  has  helped  to  spread 
hiB  inflaence  in  every  corner  of  Great  Britain,  has  drowned  what  fine- 
ness there  was  in  his  words  and  thoughts  taken  for  themselves  and 
not  for  their  result  In  bis  mjriail  utterances  hardly  a  page  will  be 
among  the  popular  qaotationt  of  posterity.  Great  as  many  of  hia 
speeches  are.  it  is  a  greatneM  which  has  served  its  purpose  almost 
with  the  occasion  which  brought  it  out.  So  tremendously  effective 
have  been  some  of  tli«i  fijieecbfi  for  the  purposes  by  which  they  were 
inspired,  that  a  gtmcratian  which  trembled  in  response  has  given  to 
tbem  a  kind  of  praiie  which  not  Civen  the  highest  passages  deserve. 
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Appreciating  their  Btirring  qnaltties^  admLrerB  miat&ke  efficiency  for 
that  other  kind  of  greatness  which  lingere  in  the  words  long  ail^r  the 
oocaston  has  departed.  Seldom,  indeed ,  has  the  world  seen  a  natoro 
«o  powerfal  for  spiritnal  progress  with  bo  little  beaten  gold  in  its 
csmpoBition,  To  appreciate  the  most  inspiring  recent  figare  in  the 
English-speaking  world^  this  distinction  between  amount  on  the  one 
hand,  and  an;  kind  of  perfection  on  the  other,  needs  to  be  clearly 
remembered. 

That  this  is  not  to  deny  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  thonght  and  expression 
some  high  qnalities,  bat  only  those  traits  which  make  words  live,  may 
best  be  shown  by  quoting  at  once  the  passage  which  time  has  already 
selected  as  his  loftiest  flight,  made  over  thirty  years  before  be  last 
lifted  bis  hand  on  behalf  of  liberty  in  Europe : 

"  You  cannot  fight  against  the  future.  Time  h  on  our  j*ide.  The  gvmX 
soctnl  forces  which  move  onward  in  their  might  and  majesty,  and  which  the 
tumult  of  our  debates  does  not  for  a  moment  impeJe  or  disturb — xXxom 
great  social  forces  are  against  you.  They  are  m.'irshalte'l  on  our  side;  imd 
the  banner  which  we  now  carry  in  thii*  fight,  though  perhaps  at  sora& 
moment  it  may  droop  over  our  sinking  heads,  yet  it  soon  again  will  float  in 
the  eye  of  heaven,  and  will  be  hiorne  by  the  firm  hands  of  the  united  people 
of  the  three  kingdoms,  perha|i8  uot  to  an  easy,  but  to  a  certain  and  not  far 
distant  victory." 

From  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  centnry  before  that  speech  was 
delivered  nntil  only  the  other  day,  in  the  hopeless  cause  of  Greece^ 
stirring  and  fervid  words,  full  of  the  bridled  ardour  of  a  splendid 
fighter,  have  given  energy  and  courage  to  the  soldiers  of  many  a 
cause,  but  in  all  those  siity  years  few  sentences  from  his  lips  have 
had  that  texture  which  makes  literature.  The  eligbtaess  of  the 
amount  of  clear  poetry,  coherent  philosophy,  and  detached  wisdom 
perhaps  make  him  even  more  unmistakably  the  first  great  summing 
up  of  the  democratic  spirit  in  England,  with  its  power,  hea!tb,  and 
size,  not  yet  converted  into  distinctness  or  beauty.  After  all  the 
reservations  are  made,  caused  mainly  by  early  training,  we  shall  still 
see  in  ilr.  Gladstone  the  genias  and  the  crudity  of  tho  class  of  people 
whose  most  powerful  leader  he  became. 

In  what  other  so  dominant  personality  can  eo  little  economy,  poise^ 
and  msthetic  discrimination  be  found,  so  little  reserve  of  force  and 
expres^on  ?  Not  only  in  the  short  sayings  of  a  Napoleon  or  a  Ctusar 
do  we  find  concentration  and  measure,  but  in  lesser  men  of  action— in 
a  Bismarck,  or  even  in  a  Lincoln.  The  whole  man  seems  to  be  made 
of  fine  metal,  with  alloy  perhaps^  but  not  with  dross.  They  have  the 
repose  of  intellectual  and  moral  caste,  the  selection,  the  slow  ripening,, 
the  solidified  expression ,  that  come  from  seeing  life  steadily  and 
standing  permanently  for  understood  truths.  This  unity  or  distinc- 
tion of  mind  and  character  comes  as  much  from  not  being  at  home  to 
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inilQences  out  of  harmony  with  the  deepest  elements  of  the  man  s 
nature  as  it  does  from  the  nse  of  those  which  do  harmonise* 
Thousands  of  men  have  it  without  a  spark  of  greatness.  Few  lack  it 
who  have  such  conspicuous  genius* 

**The  more  didactic  fictions  of  the  present  day,  so  far  as  I  know 
them,  are  not  dull/'  Mr*  Gladstone  says  in  opening  a  review  of 
•*  Robert  Elsmere."  lie  might  have  said  that  nothing  in  the  world, 
at  least  nothing  didactic,  seemed  to  him  dull.  '*  This  is  a  book,''  he 
remarks  in  the  first  sentence  of  an  article  on  Blanco  White* 
*'  which  rivets  the  attention  and  makes  the  heart  bleed."  In  snch  a 
spirit  he  attacked  everything,  "  Energetic  tension/*  a  phrase  of  his 
own,  describes  his  state.  The  original  man,  in  Goethe's  definition,  is 
he  who  can  say  over,  as  if  it  had  never  been  Eaid  before,  what 
thousands  say  every  day.  The  common  is  the  material  with  which 
the  sanest  genius  works.  Mr.  Gladstone  did  not  say  thiogs  as  if  they 
had  never  been  said  before.  He  knew  do  difference  between  the 
common  and  the  commonplace.  He  could  make  the  commonplace 
exciting,  but  he  left  it  commonplace.  One  can  imagine  him  in 
conversation  for  hours,  happy  in  the  repetition  of  uninspired  truths, 
as  succulent  to  him  as  they  would  be  were  they  clothed  in  imagination. 
Another  kind  of  mind  cannot  digest  the  world  in  this  nntranamuted 
form.  Carlyle  had  excess  of  ethics,  fervour,  and  other  qualities  in 
common  with  Mr*  Gladstone,  but  he  coald  never  have  had  Mr. 
Gladstones  indiscrimiiiate  hospitality  to  facta  and  ideas  in  their 
raw  and  in  their  finished  states.  On  the  other  hand,  some  real 
poets,  Wordsworth  for  instance,  have  this  inability  to  tell>  at  least  in 
their  own  expression,  where  mere  fact  ends  and  sigQificance  and 
sbeauty  begin* 

It  is  common  to  speak  of  some  people  as  taking  the  world  too 
seriously,  but  the  phrase  can  be  justified  only  if  we  remember  that  it 
iR  absurd  to  accuse  any  one  of  taking  life  as  a  whole  too  seriously, 
iind  reasonable  only  to  say  that  too  serious  an  emphasis  may  be  put 
OE  certain  fragments.  Certainly  most  men  do  not  have  interest 
enoogh  to  distribute,  but  some  of  them  make  a  more  judicious  distri* 
bution  than  Mr.  Gladstone  did.  Imagination  and  wisdom  consist 
>paTtly  in  seeing  things  in  their  proportions,  in  their  larger  aspects— 
seeiDg,  in  a  sense,  the  whole  world,  with  its  oceans  and  its  ponds,  its 
mountains  and  its  mote- hilts*  The  fertile  and  the  sane  mind  is  open 
to  the  appeal  of  the  pond  and  the  mote-hill,  but  the  mind  which  gives 
to  these  objects  precisely  the  same  emphasis  and  emotion  which  it 
gives  to  the  ocean  lacks  the  highest  imagination.  However  keen  the 
interest  with  which  it  takes  the  universe,  the  treatment  of  smaller 
things  as  if  they  were  larger  makes  impossible  the  kind  of  intellectual 
seriousness  in  which  the  world  is  faithfully  mirrored.  The  trouble, 
jherefore,  with  a  mind  whose  interest  in  the  various  facts  of  life  la 
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OQt  of  proportion  to  their  importance  is  not  that  it  takes  life  too 
eerioualy,  but  that  its  seriousness  lacks  intellectual  depth*  Had 
Shakespeare  gone  at   Gnildenstem  ia  the  sam©  spirit  in  which  he 

I  approached  Hamlet,  his  mind  evidently  would  not  have  belonged  to 
the  first  class.  To  Mr.  Gladstone  tho  world  was  not  a  drama,  just, 
fixed,  and  harmonions,  containing  little  things  and  big  things,  but  a 

r  B^riea  (^  exciting  and  only  vaguely  connected  objects,  much  of  the 
■ime  size,  rushing  after  one  another  before  his  eyes.  When  he  gave 
his  attention  to  one  thing,  it  was  not  ballasted  with  r^membr»nce  of 
others.  His  particular  trnthe,  therefore,  were  not  presented  in  the 
form  of  permanent  wisdom,  hameBsed  to  the  stars  or  connected  with 
the  rotation  of  the  earth,  having  their  importance  in  the  greater 
trnths  which  tower  around  them.  The  constant  possession  of  large 
truths  calms  the  mind,  Mr,  Gladstone  bad  a  vacant  energy  always 
ready  to  rush  into  the  first  channel  in  which  controversy  was  possible. 
Instead  of  using  part  of  this  energy  on  contemplation,  he  had  to  use 
most  of  it  in  action.  When  a  boy  runs  he  should  run  as  fast  as  he 
can,  he  told  some  students ;  when  he  jumps  ho  shoald  jump  as  far  a& 
he  can. 

When  such  a  temper  is  intellectaal  and  spiritual  it  is  necessarily- 
ethical.  It  sees  things  as  right  or  wrong,  to  be  done  or  not  to  be 
done.  Into  this  category  the  whole  world  must  be  squeezed.  To 
some  persons  of  culture  any  keen  interest  in  this  class  of  questions 
aeoms  second-rate,  a  belief  in  itself  absurd  enough^  but  resting  oq 
the  truth  that  to  those  who  see  only  practical  and  ethical  questions 
is  denied  that  part  of  wisdom  and  beauty  given  by  intimacy  with 
unchanging  landmarks.  Ethical  questions  in  many  places  are  an 
intrusion.  Talking  of  Leopardi,  Mr.  Gladstone  disputes  lengthily  the 
question  of  Christianity.  Talking  even  about  the  Greeks,  a  topic  on 
which  his  training  brings  him  nearest  to  an  acceptance  of  them  for 
what  they  were,  he  draws  from  them  arguments  bearing  on  modem, 
politica  and  religion.  In  nearly  all  the  books  he  has  reviewed  he  goes 
into  a  discussion  of  the  author  s  principles,  instead  of  a  presentation 
of  his  art,  mind,  and  character.    Seldom  did  he  know 

"That  blessed  mood. 
In  which  the  burden  of  the  mjsury. 
In  which  the  heavy  and  the  weary  weight 
Ut  all  thiii  uctDteUigible  world 
is  lightened/' 

His  first  brilliant  critic  said  that,  although  he  had  plenty  of  light,  he 
bad  no*i  what  Bacon  would  have  called  dry  light.  It  might  be  added 
that,  although  he  had  plenty  of  genius,  it  would  not  have  fallen 
within  Schopenhauer  8  definition. 

All  that  has  been  said  may  be  drawn  together  into  the  statement 
that  his  gencralisationB  are  never  complete  and  undisturbed.     His 
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close  and  vivid  passages  occar  when  the  heat  of  oonilict  gives  nervoQS 
power  to  every  sentence.  Whatever  r6lc  the  inability  to  see  trntb 
generalified  and  distinct  from  the  particular  circnmatances  may  play 
when  Sir.  Gladstone  is  considered  as  a  statesman,  it  is  a  classification 
which  answers  the  frequent  assertion  that,  had  he  turned  his  energy 
elsewhere,  he  might  have  been  equally  great  in  literature,  philosophy, 
or  science.  In  these  fields  he  conld  never  have  been  more  than 
popular*  Literature  and  philoBophy  are  made  by  men  who  select,  and 
original  scientific  thought  requires  a  mind  in  which  facts  keep  their 
shape*  Sir.  Gladstones  essays,  even  more  than  his  speeches,  want 
proportion  and  lucidity.  Although  he  lacked  Macaulay^s  dashing 
style,  and  had  a  far  larger  though  a  far  less  orderly  universe,  their 
minds  have  enough  in  common  to  make  the  statesman's  estimate  of 
his  critic  particularly  interesting.  Of  the  destructive  part  of  the 
review,  which  has  the  usual  prolixity,  this  extract  gives  the  kernel : 

**  The  conibiimtion  of  great  knowledge,  gi-eat  diligence,  great  powers  of 
appreciation,  and  great  up? igbtnesi^  and  kiudliuesB  ot  mind,  with  a  constant 
tendency  to  exaggerate,  with  unjust  and  huiity  judgments,  and  with  a  nearly 
uniform  refusal  to  accept  correct i an,  oflers  a  riddle  not  unknown  on  a 
smaller  scale  in  smaller  nien*  but  here  of  peculiar  interest,  because,  though 
MacauLay's  kind  may  not  have  been  the  greatest,  he  was,  in  his  kind,  so 
singularly  great.  The  jsolution  of  it  ^eems  to  He  in  this :  that,  with  a 
breathless  rapidity,  be  filled  in  his  picture  before  his  outline  was  complete, 
and  then,  with  an  extreme  of  confidence,  he  supplied  the  colour  from  his 
own  mind  and  prepossessions^  instead  of  submitting  to  tfike  them  from  his 
.  theme," 

In  another  place  he  said  :  ^*  Men  are  apt  to  mistake  the  strength 
of  their  feeling  for  the  strength  of  their  argument.  The  heated  mind 
resents  the  chill  touch  and  relentless  scrutiny  of  logic."  Again,  to 
show  how  warmly  he  felt  in  others  certain  qualities  which  marked  hia 
own  nature,  take  this : 

**  The  human  mind  is  accustomed  to  play  tricks  with  itself  in  eveiy  form ; 
and  one  of  the  forms  in  which  it  most  fi-equently  resorts  to  this  operation 
is  when  it  attenuates  the  labour  of  thought,  and  evades  the  responsibility  of 
definite  decision,  by  the  adoption  of  a  general  word  that  we  purposely  keep 
undefined  to  our  own  consciousness.  ...  In  such'caaes  the  general  word, 
insteiul  of  indicating,  like  the  title  of  an  author*B  work,  a  multitude  of 
particulars,  becomes  a  Wind,  which,  on  the  one  hand,  excludes  knowledge, 
nnd,  on  the  other,  leaves  us  imbued  with  tbe  notion  that  we  possess  it/' 

Although  Mr.  Gladstone  pointed  out  such  danger?,  he  apparently 
made  no  effort  to  avoid  them.  Possibly  he  had  for  himself  a  blind- 
ness like  that  with  which  he  charged  Macanlay  and  Mill ;  but  it  ia 
more  likely  that  he  knew  his  own  business  in  life,  by  instinct,  bo  well 
that  he  would  disregard  as  irrelevant  any  ideas  of  this  kind  that 
might  6ash  across  him.  If  it  occurred  to  him  now  and  then  that  he 
was  great  as  an  advocate  rather  thaa  as  a  judge,  or  as  an  execntive 
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ither  than  ad  an  origiaator,  he  was  toa  practical  to  waste  cheerfolaeeB 

ptD   contemplatiog   troths  which   called   for   no   action,  since  to  ha^e 

changed  himself  woald  ha^e  been  to  diauniah  that  feverish  actinty 

which   he    craved.     Most   men,  especially  of  domineering  tempera* 

^tnent^  tend  to  do  what  they  can  do   best,  and  to   find  reasons  which 

enpport  their  gifts.     A  painter^  a  poet,  or  a  novelist  who  can  show 

^CQoet  skill  in  drawing  dark  pictures  likes  best  to  express  pessimism, 

P^und  an  artist  with  a  knack  for  depicting  cheerfalness  will  depict  it. 

If  this  tendency  to  select  for  expression  facts  wMch  happen  to  fit  oar 

L4echnical   resources  exists  among  artists,  it   natarally  plays  a   larger 

■part  among  men  of  action.     In  trying  to  define  what  category  Mr. 

Gladstone   belongs  to,  as  well  aa  in   trying   later  to  estimate    his 

importance  within  that  category^  this  relation  between  what  he  wished 

to  accomplish  and  what  be  felt  and  believed  must  be  kept  in  mind. 

Everybody  has  some  final  standards  which  he  insists  npon,  and  Mr. 

Gladstone  had  some  unbending  ones;  but  where  they  did  not  come 

finto  play^  he  took  what   he  needed  among  the   ideas   and  emotions 

wbiob  passed  before  him.      For  this  reason,  it  will  hardly  be  necessary 

L%>  go  far  into  the  question  whether  he  was  an  old  lion  or  an  old  fox* 

rBe  was  both,  taking  of   each  what   the  task   before  him   demanded, 

whether  it  was  a  subsidiary  need  of  the  moment  or  one  of  the  great 

L^rojects  to  which  he  was  permanently  allied.    This  is  not  another  way 

rof  saying  that,  like  KLchelieu,  when  he  found  the  lion's  skin  too  shorty 

^e  eked   it  out  with   the  fox*s,  or  that  he  was  a  fox  employing  the 

€ervioe8  of  a  lion.     Men  of  his  sort  are  as  genuine  as  their  parts  are 

varied.     The  lion  and  the  fox  lived  on  equal  terms  within  him.      In 

a  few  things  he  may  have  broken  faith  even  with  parts  of  himself^ 

impelled  by  the  higher  necessity  of  escaping  rapidly ;  but,  when  we 

ficonsider  the  length  and  breadth  of  his  career,  one  of  its  most  snr- 

fnrising  elements  is  the  ease  with  which   he  grouped  it  ander  a  few 

cardinal  maxims.     It  was  in  perfect  honesty  that  when  one  tool  didn't 

work  he  took  another.     The  great  thing  was  to  do  the  work.     About 

-difficulties  which  had  no  relation  to  getting  the  work  done  he  might 

r  liave  said  something  analogous  to  what  he  said  about  dogmas  of  the 

[leligion  which  he  used  for  such  practical  purposes : 

'  Let  it  be  gr^^nted  that  the  Incarnation  is  a  mangel  wholly  beyond  our 

Iffeacb,  and  that  the  miracle  of  the  Resurrection  to-day  gives  serious  trouble 

to  ffuitidious  intellects.      But  the  dUHculties  of   a  ba  tiled  unden?!  tan  ding, 

lying  everywhere  around  us  m  daily  experience,  are  to  be  expected  from  ita 

]  Jimit3\tion8;  not  so  the  ehocks  encountered  by  the  moral  senne.     Even  if 

tihe  Christian  scheme  slightly  lengthened  the  immeasurable  catalogue  of  the 

this  is  duf^t  in  the  balance  compaxed  with  the  relief  it  furnishes  to  the 

Bd." 

Recognition  of  limiting  traths  was  always  kept  far  enough  in  tha 
IjAckgroand  not  to  endanger  optimism,  and  enveloped  with  protecting 
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ms^  to  lake  away  the  sting.  Hamility,  for  ios-tance,  waa  a  trait  of 
mhSA  lie  fell  for  himself  no  pressing  need ;  bat  he  foond  it  to  fit 
a  namber  of  sitnationp,  and  rcoommended  it  freely.  **The  most 
fsntiil  of  all  gift^^''  he  called  it,  ^'  the  gift  of  hnmility  ** ;  and  in 
Ksmo  biographical  eesay  be  Bpeaks  of  ''the  power  of  Eelf- reproach /*^ 
and,  in  another  plaoe^  of  *'  a  solemn  and  overpowering  sense  of  duty, 
md  dial  mizlore  of  profound  hnmility  with  maoly  resolation  which 
eodi  a  aenae  beat  engenders  and  sustains/  Again,  he  says  that 
*'  erery  real  and  searching  effort  at  self -improvement  is  of  itself  a 
lesoo  of  protbnnd  hnmility.'' 

It  is  all  easily  managed.  Absence  of  anger,  for  instance,  is  a 
viftoey  but  it  may  not  be  as  essential  as  something  else. 

''We  are  bcntod  to  avoid  occasions  of  anger ;  and  yet,  for  the  vjodicat^pD 
0C  Itttlli^  it  maj  be  a  duty  to  enter  Into  delmtes  which  we  know  from  expe- 
tieode  wifl  stir  ottr  passions  more  or  leFs.  If  we  look  merely  at  tlie  hkdiliood 
^  thai  ^cdtement,  we  ought  to  refrain;  but  if  we  look  onward  to  th& 
porpoaa  in  view,  it  makes  the  other  scale  descend."' 

Thia  ii  ao  clear  that  there  wa?  no  need  of  restraining  anger  after  th& 
debate  waa  enterod,  for  that  passion  was  always  a  Inxury  and  usually 
m  waapOD. 

Mr.  Oladatone  wrote  a  good  deal  incidentally  about  the  highest 
poetry*  What  did  he  say  abont  it  ?  Mnch  that  was  keen,  espectally 
•boot  didactic  facts  ;  nothing  that  was  Eufficient.  His  little  books  o& 
Homer  contain  aome  things  that  are  worth  knowing,  but  no  nnified 
conception.  The  way  in  which  he  touches  on  Shakespeare  here  and 
there  will  illnstrate  the  vacillation  with  which  he  approaches  such  a 
flubject : 

"The  sense  of  beauty  enters  into  the  highest  ^iliilosnphy,  jis  iu  Plato. 
The  highest  poet  must  be  a  philosopher,  nocompli^hed,  like  Dnnte,  or 
intuitive,  like  Shakespeare,  But  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  can  now 
exist  in  separation  from  that  conception  of  the  relations  between  Uod  and 
man,  that  new  standard  and  pfttteiii  of  humanity,  which  Christianity  has 
supplied.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  much  of  what  it  has  indelibly  jmpressetl 
upon  the  imagination  and  understaiiding,  the  lionit  and  life  of  man,  may  be 
traceable  and  even  prominent  in  tbote  who  individimlly  difown  it.  The 
splendour  of  these  disapproprintcd  gifts  in  porticuJar  ca^es  may  be  among 
the  very  greatest  of  the  ^igna  nnd  wondert^  appointed  for  the  trial  of  faith. 
Yet  there  is  alwayn  Romethin|(  iu  tljem  to  i^bow  that  they  have  within  them 
no  source  of  positive  and  permanent  vitality  that  tbo  branch  haa  been  torn 
from  the  tree,  and  that  ittt  lifti  lit  on  \\m  wanu." 

Surely  thia  meanii  that  poetry  and  philosophy  cannot  exist  wm  (» 
characteriatic  piece  of  caution)  without  OhriBtianity.  To  he  sure,. 
ranch  of  it«  frnit  may  be  fcmnd  iu  those  who  live  without  religion^ 
but  Shakenpearo  can  uiiat  only  btoaaia  the  people  about  him  were 
Cbriiitians.     Thai  the  idea  aeemi  oltar  anoughi  when  we  are  anddenly 
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broDght  up  against  the  last  sentencei  taking  it  all  back  and  asserting 
that  Shakespeare  has  in  him  something  to  show  that  he  has  no  soared 
of  positire  and  permanent  vitality.  If  it  would  be  impossible  to 
tell  where  we  stand  nowj  let  as  take  another  reference  to  the  same 
poet: 

*'  We  would  notj  then,  be  surprised  that  the  works  of  Shakespeare  as  a 
whole  bear  a  somewhat  worldly  aspect ;  that  in  their  exhibition  of  human 
nature,  entirely  unrivalled  in  all  literature  for  largeness  and  variety,  with 
depth,  so  small  a  portion  sbould  be  seen  on  the  i^^ide  lying  heavenward  :  that 
saintship,  where  it  appears  in  Henry  VI.,  is  emasculated  and  incoherent ; 
that  not  only  in  his  early  plays,  such  as  *  Komeo  and  Juliet/  but  in  the 
b\ter  and  greater  works,  *  Macbetb,*  'Othello,'  *  Hamlet,'  *  Lear,'  the  deep 
problems  of  our  life  and  duty  are  handled  upon  a  baais  which  is  but  nega- 
lively  Christian.  This  is  the  more  noteworthy,  because  a  multitude  of 
pfidsages  exhibit  Shakespeare  as  an  undoubting  believer.  But  religion  had 
been  wrenched  away  from  life;  and  life,  in  it^s  recoil,  busied  with  the 
gathering  of  all  its  energie?,  had  not  recoveretl  the  key  to  its  own  harmony 
with  reUgion.*' 

Now  we  have  Shakespeare  '*  an  undoubted  believer,"  as  shown  by 
**  a  mnltitnde  of  passages,"  bat  one  in  whom  religion  had  ''  been 
wreDched  away  from  life/*  writing  plays  on  a  basis  that  is  ^'  but 
negatively  Christian.'*  To  say  nothing  of  the  incorrectness  in  fact, 
no  passage  coold  be  more  notable  for  brilliant  incoherence.  Not  one 
pBsaage  relating  to  Shakespeare,  as  far  as  I  have  found  them,  has  any 
more  vitality  than  these.  The  very  qtialities  which  were  so  magnifi- 
oefntly  effective  in  representiog  the  political  ideals  of  a  democracy, 
which,  whether  vague  or  clear,  have  their  feet  on  earth,  grope  in  th© 
upper  air  of  imagioation,  never  getting  hold  of  the  forms  that  live 
there*  Feelbg  that  Shakespeare  is  great^  but  that,  oat  of  respect  to 
Christianity,  he  ooght  not  to  be,  he  half  says  he  is  and  half  says  he 
isn*t ;  gives  a  few  reasons  why  he  is,  and  a  few  reasons  why  he  isn't ; 
bat  never  brings  the  reader  within  Bight  of  the  world  about  which 
he  is  talking. 

What  did  Mr,  Gladstone  himself  think  of  this  method  of  attacking 
intellectaal  subjecte?  Why,  it  is  easy  to  hurry  in  a  generalisatioD, 
highly  moral  in  its  look,  which  makes  an  attempt  to  be  distinct  a 
ein. 

'*  Now,  when  we  meet  with  an  instance  of  this  kind,  in  which  the  posses^ 

Mon  of  God's  choicest  natunil  gifts  of  genius,  knowledge,  and  feeling  id 
combined  with  a  blindness  to  His  crowning  mercy,  whether  we  can  or  cannot 
account  for  the  deplorable  conjunction,  it  is  ^^cked  to  deny,  it  is  weak  to 
explain  it  away.  It  is  weaker  still  to  attempt  to  get  rid  of  it  by  attenua- 
ting the  truth  of  revelation,  in  order  to  force  it  into  a  kind  of  resemblance 
to  some  sentiment  on  which  an  exaggerated  and  inflated  sense  is  put,  in 
miWf  us  it  were,  to  meet  it  balfway  from  the  other  side.  This  is  to 
destroy  what  h  really  needful  for  us,  namely,  tlie  integrity  of  the  Gospel,  in 
order  to  do  what  is  not  needful,  and  is  commonly  wrong,  namely,  to  paaa 
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A%  judgmeut  upon  our  fellow  creatures.  Never  let  it  be  forgotten  that  there 
is  scarcely  a  siDgle  moral  action  of  a  single  man  of  which  other  men 
can  have  such  a  knowledge,  in  its  ultimate  grounds,  its  surrounding 
incidents,  and  the  real  determining  causes  of  its  merits,  as  to  warrant  their 
f)ronouncing  a  conclusive  judgment  upon  it/' 

Aoother  instance  of  how^  io  discassing  subjects  where  the  Chriatiati 
religion  ia  irrelevant,  he  talks  about  the  resalts  of  the  lack  of  it,  until 
he  gets  into  diliiculty,  picks  up  a  moral  dogma  to  let  him  out,  and 
ends  ID  a  controversial  hsze  which  it  would  be  a  sin  to  remove,  is 
this: 

"  At  the  same  time  it  is  right  to  observe  that  the  eoniunction,  so  para- 
doxical to  U9,  between  the  moml  and  intellectual  gifts  of  Leopardi  and  his 
blindness  to  the  Christian  faith,  is  in  reality  less  startling  than  at  tlr&i  sight 
it  may  appear.  We  have  seen  the  depth  of  bis  abiding  sorrow ;  let  us  con- 
fader  its  causei*,  or  such  of  them,  at  least,  as  meet  the  eye :  poverty,  domestic 
disquietude,  extreme  ill  health  attended  with  nervous  depi-ession,  and  the 
total  su^ijen^ion,  for  long  intervals,  of  the  use  both  of  the  power  of  thought, 
and  of  the  gift  of  sight,  the  medium  of  his  studies — of  those  studies  by 
which  the  fountain  of  hts  thoughts  was  fed.  Genius,  attended  commonly 
with  a  highly  acute  and  susceptible  nervous  organisation,  would,  in  all  pro- 
bability, I'cnder  him  not  more,  but  far  less,  able  to  maintain  the  perfect  . 
•ec|inHbriiim  of  his  mind  than  one  who  had  less  weight  to  carry  in  his  ever- 
labouring  brain,  a  fire  less  intense  burning  within  him." 

Shakespeare  had  health,  so  other  reasons  for  his  lack  of  religion 
were  needed ;  but  as  Leopardi  was  not  well^  that  fact  is  enough  to 
^lispose  of  the  difficulty.  Surely  no  more  illustration  is  needed  to 
dispose  of  the  notion  that  a  great  career  in  tlie  regions  of  pure  ideas 
lay  open  to  Mn  Gladetone.  When  Fate  made  him  the  executive  of 
conceptions  now  emerging  from  the  nebulous  state  she  put  him  where 
his  power  would  be  greatest 

His  importance  in  the  history  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  dae 
to  the  sensitiveness  with  which  be  felt  spiritual  tendencies  of  his 
time  and  the  executive  talents  which  he  devoted  to  helping  them. 
From  the  physiological  point  of  view  there  have  been  few  eo  sucoese- 
fal  experiments  of  nature,  such  long  and  perfect  functioning  on  eo 
iarge  a  pxale.  Apart  from  the  value  of  what  he  accomplished,  the 
vi'ry  amount  of  it  shows  the  efficiency  of  his  orgauism.  To  the 
obt>er?er  the  Hpectacle  of  how  much  one  human  being  can  accomplish 
b  in  itsrlf  inspiring.  The  mere  length  of  time  duriDg  which  the 
machinery  worked  at  the  highest  pressure,  without  pau^e^  without 
fatigue^  brndiog  forward  for  almost  a  century,  led  by  the  forces  of 
the  time,  and  }et  dragging  them  when  they  halted — the  length  alone 
of  such  a  life  haa  grandeur  His  object  was  not  always  gamed,  but 
when  be  turned  in  any  dir(?ction  there  was  some  notable  result  After 
he  had  itrnck  the  opening  blow  Italy  wta  freed.  After  be  had  made 
bb  last  eflbrt  Greece  wai  more  wretobed  than  before,  bat  the  force  of 
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tiifl  letter  was  felt  aronnd  the  globe.  Sach  victories  aa  the  extension 
<i{  the  suffrage,  free  trade,  and  the  oonceptioQ  and  passage  of  the  first 
Bodgets  of  the  poor  have  an  iisportance  beyond  conception  ;  but,  even 
if  the  fatnre  shall  jadge  the  Home  Rnle  policy  a  mistake,  the  effect 
<m  British  thought  cannot  be  effaced,  and  Mr.  Gladstone's  infinence 
must  not  be  measured  wholly  by  bis  victories.  If  he  were  seen  only 
through  the  measures  which  he  passed  his  stature  would  be  gigantic* 
fcut  the  inspiration  of  the  spectacle  lies  in  the  whole  volume  of  force 
^hieh  was  spent  by  one  boily  in  so  long  a  fight.  Macaulay  said  that 
the  book  on  Church  and  State*  taken  as  the  measure  of  whot  a  man 
could  do  to  be  left  behind  by  his  time,  was  a  satisfactory  performance  ; 
and  certainly  into  this  perverse  Attempt  to  compete  in  religioua  doc- 
trine with  the  rotation  of  the  earth  Mr.  Gladstone  during  his  whole 
life  put  enough  vital  force  to  fit  out  a  regiment*  In  the  daily  work 
of  politics  the  superfluous  energy  flowed  ofiE  in  an  equally  voluminous 
ream,  in  speeches  on  subjects  of  no  importance,  on  little  bills  that 
were  sure  to  pass  or  doomed  to  failure,  on  details  that  subordinates 
could  have  done,  on  the  thousand  materials  which  fed  an  omnivorous 
I  appetite.  From  post-cards  to  Budget^i,  in  activities  almost  countless, 
€ome  to  remedy  abuses,  some  to  give  the  giant  exercise,  he  worked  like 
A  steam-engine.  Usually  men  who  bring  great  things  to  completeness 
do  not  get  so  many  little  things  done.  Mr.  Gladstone  said  that 
Napoleon  had  the  most  wonderful  brain  which  ever  beat  within  a 
human  skull,  but  the  greater  mind  of  the  Frenchman  had  none^  of 
this  reckless  expenditure,  Cavour  and  Bismarck  created  nations,  but 
in  the  mere  sum  of  displayed  energy  they  make  no  such  spectacle  as 
the  British  statesman. 

Although  this  unmeasured  rush  of  life  was  partly  waste,  it  contained 

I  essential   part  of  what   has   made  Mr.  Gladstone  an    inspiration. 

rbiough    his    never-subsiding   vigour    we    have    all    had    life    more 

abundantly.     He  has  quickened   the  pulse  of  his  country,  and  even 

snt  the  blood  faster  through  the  veins  of  other  nations*     He  hue 

9  the  common  people  feel,      He  has  made  life  vivid  where  it  waa 

dead.     **  Our  life,"  he  says,  **  may  be  food  to  us,  or  may.  if  we  will 

bave  it  60,  be  poison;  but  one  or  the  other  it  must  be.     Whichever 

|4ind   whatever  it  is,   beyond  all  doubt   it   is  eminently  real/'     This 

|4feality   of   life,  which   he   felt   so   keenly,  was   thrown   into  certain 

j'principles  of  which  the  world  had  need — principles  which,  to  alter  his 

r«OWQ  figure,  he  took  in  vapour  from  his  time  and  poured  back  upon  it 

in  a  flood.     He  put  at  the  service  of  democracy  his  talents  for  giving 

force  to  the  tendencies  which  he  felt  were  conqueriug  the  world. 

,       **  The  greatest,  apparently,**  to  use  his  own  words  again,  **  of  M  the 

F'diiiicaltiefi  in  establitilung  true  popular  government  is  the  difficulty^ — it 

l*houUl,  perhaps,  be  said  iujposisibiUty^-of  keeping  the  national  puUo  in  a 

State  of  habitual  and  healthy  animation.  .  .  .  The  conditions  of  life  bear 
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lightly  upon  the  few,  tiiu   jKira   wy^m  the  many,   ,  •  ,  The  |m 

more  heavily  upon  them ;  and  they  must  have,  as  a  rule,  other  t 

V'f'ing  e«]ual,  less  energy  available  either  for  the  aotidpation  ol   the  luLuiv 

ov  the  retention  of  the  pa«t/' 

Once  baying  decided  that  the  half^smotherdd  voice  of  the  people 
was  the  voice  of  God,  Mr.  Gladstone  pot  his  power  at  their  serTice. 
Coiniog  the  expression  '^  the  classes  and  the  masses,^  a  phrase  which 
in  it€elf  has  had  enormocs  influence,  be  fought  the  battle  of  tb© 
maaaes  as  it  conld  not  be  fought  by  any  other*  After  the  work  of 
an  Adam  Smith  or  a  Cobden  had  been  done,  there  came  the  need  of. 
execution,  and  for  carrying  ideas  into  practice  there  was  nobody  liko ' 
Mr.  Gladstone*  It  is  almost  amuBing  to  see  with  what  fondness  b& 
finds  justification  for  this  reliance  on  the  popular  will,  even  as  far 
bock  as  Homer,  lie  epeakS|  in  his  little  book  on  the  Greek  poeti  of 
Tis  or,  Somebody,  as 

**the  common  thought,  the  embodied  sense,  of  the  lookers-on.     The  declani- 
tioni*  of  Ti$^  introduced  Avith  the  formula,  •  But  thu«  observed  somebody^ , 
looking  to  hm  neighbour  beside  him/  are  invariably  brief  and  pitbyi  and 
they  are  likewise  always  right. 

**  Now,  TU  is  a  chamcter  of  great  importance  in  the  poem^:.  He  is  the» 
i  il  representative  of  a  dispassionate  and  free  public  opinion,  collect- 

i;  '  xpre^ing  the  sum  of  the  cose.     And  the  existence  of  such  a  fonn 

€l  speech  taatlBea  to  the  habitual  formation  and  exproFsion  of  such  opinioo, 
and  abowi  that,  even  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  campi  there  was  a  breath 
and  flavour  of  liberty. 

**  l.«jiily — perhaps  most  important  of  all— there  is  no  Ti8;  no  organ  of  % 
upontaneous,  equitable,  and  pervading  sentiment  of  what  we  term  a  publio 

Of  course,  bis  confidence  in  the  lower  classes  has  been  stated  a 
thousand  times : 

-'  Aj  the  barbarian,  with  his  undeveloped  organs,  sees  and  hears  at 
iialftiicas  which  the  senses  of  the  cultured  state  cannot  overpass,  and  yet  b 
tittarly  deficient  as  to  fine  details  of  sound  and  colour,  even  so  it  seems  that, 
in  iuf^ing  of  the  great  questions  of  policy  which  appeal  %o  the  primal  trutha 
and  laws  of  our  nature,  tho!*e  dassea  may  excel  who,  if  they  lack  the  oppor- 
tunities, yet  €«caiie  the  subtle  perils,  of  the  wealthy  state.  True,  they 
nocive  much  of  their  instruction  from  persons  of  the  classes  above  them^ 
Erofit  the  *  minority  of  the  minority  *;  but  this  in  no  way  mends  the  argu* 
ment  on  l)ehalf  of  the  majority  of  the  minority,  who  habitually  reject,  as  it 
panaesJiy  their  doors,  that  teaching  which  the  men  of  the  highways  lUid  th«^ 
hedges  o^eommonly  are  eager,  or  reaily,  to  receive/' 

Mr*  Gladstone  accepted  the  conditions  of  an  advancing  democratic 
spirit  and  the  increasing  importance  of  the  arts  of  peace,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  pour  spiritual  ardour  into  them.  Although  he  frequently 
gave  religtoufl  reaaona,  beoanae  ho  enjoyed  exercising  an  elastic  theo- 
logy, his  real  gnrde  was  a  Tague  bat  profound  feeling  of  the  half- 
expressed  popular  will  and  the  hall^eonscloaa  popular  needs. 
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**  Our  two  Governments, '  he  wrote  to  an  American  periodical  in  1878, 
•*  wbittAoever  tlit*y  do,  have  to  give  reasons  for  it ;  not  reasons  which  will 
coDvinco  the  unreasonable,  but  reasons  which,  on  the  whole,  will  convince 
the  avera^  miiui,  antl  carry  it  unitedly  forward  in  a  course  of  action,  often, 
tboagh  not  always,  wise,  and  canying  within  itself  provbions,  where  it  is 
tmwisei  for  the  correction  of  its  own  unwisdom  before  it  gix>w  into  an 
intolerable  rankness/' 

Even  for  hia  opposition  to  war,  etadded  as  it  was  with  Biblical 
qnotationa,  ha  found  the  most  eloqaent  argnmenta  in  the  material 
good|  and  the  roaalting  moral  good,  of  the  average  man.  His  moat 
glowing  worda  have  atwaya  been  inaftred,  not  by  abstract  dogmas, 
but  by  the  feeling  that  an  inevitable  positive  fact  of  material  con* 
ditiona  was  supporting  htm,  whether  or  not  that  fact  had  yet  brought 
itself  to  an  entire  coherence.  One  of  the  most  convincing  paseao^ea 
libout  war  which  Mr.  Gladstone  baa  lefl  was  written  in  an  article  on 
Tennyaon,  when,  with  a  characteristic  impulee  to  get  away  from  the 
centre  of  bis  subject,  he  leaped  npon  some  careless  slur  on  peace : 

"Am  the  most  wicked  mothers  do  not  kill  their  oOTspring  from  a  taste  for 

t|he  pitctice  in  the  abstmct,  but  under  the  pressure  of  want,  and  as  war 

[always  brings  home  want  to  a  larger  circle  of  the  people  than  feel  it  in 

|»eiacet  we  ask  the  hero  of  *  Maud '  to  let  us  know  whether  war  l^  more 

likely  to  reduce  or  to  multiply  the  horrors  which  ho  denounces  ?     Will  more 

~  ables  be  poisoned  amidst  comparative  ease  and  plenty,  or  when,  as  before 

faU  of  Napoleon,  provisions  were  twica  au  d©.ir  as  they  are   now,  and 

Iwages  not  more  than  half  as  high  ?  '* 

Was  it  Sir  James  Stephen  who  described  the  ideal  set  up  by  the 
prophets  of  material  prosperity  as  *'a  lubberland  of  comfortable 
farmers  ^  ?  No  such  fear  troubled  Mr.  Gladstone.  Sentiment,  which 
he  had  in  almost  as  largo  measure  as  he  had  energy,  was  early  used 
€o  bring  out  the  drama  in  the  hu  mble  lives  of  mechanics  and 
[labourers.  What  was  life  to  them  ?  What  would  they  think  of  a 
|;lubberland  of  comfortable  farmers  ?  A  land  with  more  food  in  it, 
ith  leisure  to  think  and  feel,  did  not  seem  to  them  like  a  Inbber- 
'land.  If  Mr  Gladstone  lacked  some  kinds  of  passion,  he  had  n  sea 
of  vivid  sentiment.  Armed  with  that,  he  found  in  these  lives  all  the 
^drama,  all  the  poetry^  as  he  understood  poetry,  all  the  ethical  import- 
ce,  that  any  world  could  have. 

"  Life,"  he  has  said,  **  is  still  as  full  of  deep,  of  varied,  of  ecstatic,  of 
DWLug  interests  as  it   ever  was.     The   he^rt  of  man  stUl  beats  and 
adj<,  exults  and  suffers  from  causes  which  are  only  less  salient  and  con^ 
because  they  are  more  mixed  and  diversi^ed.     It  still  undergoes 
phase  of  emotion,  and  oven,  as  seems  probable,  with  a  susceptibility 
rhich  has  increased  and  is  increaaiiig,  and  which  has  its  index  and  outci* 
^form  in  the  growing  delicacy  aiid  complexities  of  the  nervous  system.     Does 
any  one  bc^lieve  that  ever  at  any  time  there  was  a  greater  number  of  deaths 
Dferable  to  that  comprehensive  cau>e,  a  broken  heart  ?     Let  none  fear  that 
hiM  age,  or  any  earning  one,  will  extirpate  the  material  of  poetry.' " 
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To  sWtkd  for  the  principle  that  the  world  belongs  to  the  rnanj,  anj 
that  their  interest  is  in  peace,  required  courage  and  contempt  for 
what  many  men  value ;  bat  to  go  further^  and  stand  for  just 
between  nations,  needed  still  more  of  the  hero.  If  the  artisan  n 
as  macb  a  man  a3  the  noble,  surely  humanity  did  not  end  with  poli 
tical  boondariea.  Whatever  else  may  be  thonght  of  stopping  a  wa 
against  a  weaker  people  just  when  England  was  smarting  with 
defeat,  the  courage  and  grandeur  of  doing  this  for  justice  belong  to  a 
hero.  The  one  blot  on  this  part  of  his  career  has  sorely  been  wi[ 
away.  For  years  he  used  sophistry  about  the  Crimean  War,  bot  in 
bis  latest  references  to  it^  at  least,  there  is  little  ambiguity  in  hia 
acknowledgment  that  he  was  wrong.  The  value  of  what  Mr,  61ad- 
Btone  did  to  turn  hostility  into  friendship  is  naturally  felt  especiallj 
by  a  person  in  my  country  at  a  time  like  this.  A  surprising  change 
of  feeling  is  now  taking  place  in  the  United  States.  As  the  long- 
indiffer^ce  to  politics  which  followed  the  Civil  War  is  passing-j 
away,  able  men  are  turning  from  absorption  in  commerce  to  publio»j 
life,  and  cheap  demagogues  are  ceasing  to  be  our  only  statesmen,  aa 
they  were  in  the  days  when  no  political  speech  was  complete  without 
a  bid  for  the  Irish  vote.  As  they  look  out  upon  the  future,  the  best 
Americans  turn  toward  (ireat  Britain  with  the  strongest  hope.  Oni 
by  one  the  barriers  between  us  and  the  rest  of  the  world  are  falling. 
As  our  material  interests  spread  over  the  world,  we  ask  what  other 
nations  are  to  stand  for  the  ideals  that  we  stand  for.  There  is  but 
one  answer,  which  seems  to  grow  clearer  every  day.  Had  Mr.  Glad^ 
stone  not  stood  for  magnaniaaity  in  the  Alabama  case  the^e  tendenciea 
might  have  been  retarded  a  hundred  years.  It  was  just  twenty  years 
ago  that  he  published  **  Kin  beyond  Sea/*  saying  fearlessly  then  what 
many  say  now.  His  casual  inaccuracy  about  Jefferson  Uavis  i» 
remembered  by  few,  and  one  of  the  reasons  that  make  so  many 
Americans  hear  the  name  of  Mr,  Gladstone  with  a  thrill  of  emotion 
is  that  he  has  so  long  been  a  courageous  and  a  forgiving  friend  ; 
although,  of  course^  to  the  mass  of  the  American  people  he  is  merely 
the  great  champion  of  those  ideals  of  liberty  in  which  our  own  civili* 
sat  ton  trusts. 

So  long,  and  under  such  stirring  circumstances,  has  Mr,  Gladstone 
defended  the  belief  that  those  principles  which  are  just  between  men 
are  just  also  between  nations,  that  a  few  quotations  can  serve  only  aa 
reminders  of  a  hundred  more  : 

**  Even  the  sense  of  duty  to  onu*4i  own  country  cannot  have  that  moraf 
completeness  which  is  necotKary  for  the  entire  development  of  human  energies, 
unless  the  country  which  commands  the  services  of  her  children  has  herself 
obeyed  the  higher  laws  of  public  right.*' 

'*  It  is  certain  that  a  new  law  of  nations  is  gradually  taking  hold  of  ih^ 
mind,  and  coming  to  sway  the  practice  of  the  world.  .  .  ,  The  greato^ 
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triumph  of  our  time,  a  tritimph  in  a  region  loftier  than  that  of  electricity 
and  st^dam,  will  be  the  enthronement  of  this  idea  of  Public  Right  as  th» 
governing  idea  of  European  policy^  nA  the  common  and  precioua  inheritAne& 
of  111]  lands,  but  superior  to  the  passing  opinion  of  any.  The  foremost 
among  the  nations  will  be  that  one  which  by  its  conduct  shall  gradufttty 
engender  in  the  minds  of  the  others  a  fijceil  belief  that  it  ia  jiiBt." 

"  Partisans  exulted  in  a  dipl'jmatic  victory  and  in  the  increase  of  what  i* 
eilied  oxxv  prtsiiiff.f  the  bane,  in  my  opiiiion,  of  all  upright  pnliticsj/' 

It  would  be  a  distraction,  in  a  study  of  the  nature  of  the  man^  to 
discDSS  these  ideas  in  themselFes,  They  serv©  as  a  reminder,  amiflst 
the  detailfl  of  Mr.  Gladatooe's  character,  that  he  has  fought  for  large 
0piritual  principles  which  seem  to  be  gaining  on  the  world,  Spirit- 
uality, indeed,  is  a  quality  that  can  be  seen  in  the  whole  of  his  nature 
much  more  surely  than  morality  or  religion.  He  was  always  spirit, 
nalising  material  things.  His  human  interest  never  lay  far  behind 
any  detail,  however  technical  Of  oonrse  this  led  a  mind  as  impetuous 
as  his  to  support  particular  propositions  with  sonorous  and  inapplicable 
human  principles;  but  to  the  constant  appeal  to  admitted  spiritual 
troths  he  owed  much  of  the  inflnence  which  so  aptly  fitted  the  time 
and  circumstances,  especially  among  the  people  whose  voice  he  choee 
to  be. 

If  this  spiritnal  note,  supported  by  such  courage  and  impulsive 
sympathy,  is  somewhat  over-emphasised  when  Mr.  Gladstone  ia  called 
the  knight-errant  of  history,  far  more  error  is  contained  in  the  charge 
that  his  humanitarian  impulses  were  at  the  service  of  his  party. 
"No  man,"  he  once  said,  with  unexaggerated  truths  *' has  committed 
suicide  so  often  as  I  have/*  Fox  as  be  was,  he  was  a  hero,  and,  wht*n 
his  heroism  was  called  for,  he  could  fight  his  party  and  all  the  world. 
From  the  time  when  he  seemingly  killed  his  political  future  by  a 
Quixotic  resignation  to  the  last  hopeless  challenge  on  the  Irish  qnes- 
tion,  he  has  responded  with  unflagging  courage  to  truths  which  he 
thought  vital.  Against  that  immediate  expediency  which  be  obeyed 
fio  constantly,  his  larger  feelings,  once  aroused,  could  always  win. 
There  was  a  time  for  opportunism  and  a  time  for  simplicity.  How- 
ever mixed  with  other  things,  there  lived  in  him  much  of  that  moraF 
chivalry  which,  in  defining  aldos,  he  called  the  noblest  of  all  iW 
ethical  indications  of  the  Homeric  poems. 

**  It  means  honour,**  he  says,  **  but  never  the  hase-born  thln^  in  these  lai>t 
timed  called  /n^tsiiffe.  It  means  duty,  but  duty  shaped  with  a  i>ecaliar  grace. 
It  means  rever©nc*e,  and  this  without  doubt  is  its  chief  element.  It  mean- 
chivalry  ;  and  though  this  word  cannot  be  given  as  a  good  tecbniciil  trausbi 
tion,  it  is  perliaps  nearer,  in  pith  and  manx)W,  to  the  Homeric  aidos  than 
any  other  word  we  know.  But  aulfjs  excels  it,  as  expressing  the  faculty  of 
the  mental  eye  turned  ever  inwards.  Aides  is  based  upon  a  true  self-i^siH^rt. 
upon  an  ever-living  consciousness  of  the  nature  that  we  bear,  and  of  th^ 
obligiition  that  we  owe  its  laws/' 
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like  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  Mr.  Gladstone  leni^ed  m  he 
progressed.  His  attitnde,  changing  to  meet  the  resnlts  of  nationml 
experience,  is  not  a  surprising  phenomenon  from  this  aide  of  the 
Atlantic.  In  the  United  States  when  our  educated  yoong  men  get 
their  degrees  they  have  a  distant  view  of  the  conditions  before  them; 
but  the  deeper  they  live  the  more  they  accept  the  principles  which 
guide  the  democratic  tendencies  of  the  time.  **  I  was  educated  to 
regard  liberty  as  an  evil,''  says  Mr.  Gladstone  ;  *'  I  have  learned  to 
regard  it  as  a  good*  That  is  a  formula  which  sufficiently  explains  all 
the  changes  of  my  political  convictions."  What  an  expanse  in  the 
ideas  of  the  world  is  measured  when  we  look  back  as  far  as  1832 
and  hear  these  words : 

**  As  regards  the  abstmct  lawfulness  of  slavery,  I  acknowledge  it  siinply  aa 
importing  the  right  of  one  man  to  the  labour  of  another ;  and  I  re.st  it  upon 
the  fact  that  Scripture,  the  paramouut  authority  upon  such  a  point,  gives 
directions  to  the  persons  standing  in  the  relatioo  of  master  and  slave  for 
their  conduct  in  the  relation  j  whereas,  were  the  matter  absolutely  and 
necessarily  sinful,  it  would  not  regulate  the  manner.'' 

As  the  world  has  progressed,  Mr.  Gladstone  has  progressed,  helpLog 
it  onward  by  doing  valiantly  the  work  which  it  had  almost  decided 
upon.  Opportunism  with  him  meant,  not  that  he  would  go  anywhere 
with  the  tide,  but  that,  his  csourse  being  towards  rigbteoasneag, 
subsidiary  opinions  were  made  to  fit  the  moment.  Mr.  Lowelli  as 
late  as  1886,  jotted  down  these  lines : 

*'  His  greatncf.s  not  fd  much  in  Geniufe  lica 
Aa  in  adroitnesF,  nvhen  cccasion  ride, 
Lifelong  convictions  to  extemporise/* 


Trobably  many  cultivated  Englishmen  are  equally  nndiscriminating. 
Genius  is  a  matter  of  definition.  That  of  Mr,  Gladstone  ia  especially 
typical  of  our  age.  As  the  spiritual  dogma  of  equality  conquera  the 
earth,  many  fine  products  of  a  different  civilisation  may  be  lost;  bat 
a  genius  which  lies  in  the  power  to  absorb  abstract  tendencies, 
political  and  economic  theories,  and  execute  them  in  practice — a 
genius  for  figures^  work,  and  popular  inBueuce- — is  one  of  the  forms 
of  which  evolution  promiees  to  make  considerable  use. 

To  Mr,  Gladstone's  growth  with  his  times  there  was  one  great 
exception.  Probably  the  real  cause  of  his  peraistency  in  theology 
was  that  it  did  not  interfere  with  his  usefulness,  perhaps  increased 
it.  Had  some  great  practical  project  of  liberal  advance  called  for  the 
destruction  of  his  creed,  he  would  have  destroyed  it.  lie  could, 
however,  do  all  he  needed  to  do  by  handling  it  adroitly.  If  ho  was 
right  about  Bradlaugh  in  spite  of  hia  creeds  and  wrong  about  divorce 
in  accord  with  his  creed,  the  explanation  was  that  his  real  judgmenk 
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^  was  but  slightly  foandeJ  on  dogmaak  He  made  no  changes  of  theory 
to  which  the  main  current  of  hia  iriatmcti^e  progress  did  not  carry 
bim,  but  be  made  all  which  that  progress  demanded.  It  was  a  harm- 
less Imury  to  defend  the  old  theology,  a  charming  exercise  for  his 
logic  as  well  as  for  his  chivalry*  This  particular  form  of  chivalry  is 
not  rare.  Macanlay  might  have  said,  with  equal  accaracyi  that 
**  The  Foundations  of  Belief  '*  was  a  valiant  eflTort  to  ran  an  aristo* 
cratic  race  against  the  rotation  of  the  earth.  The  yoangcr  man  uses 
A  closer  argument,  but  both  retired  behind  the  same  breastworks. 

'*  We  live  as  meti,"  Bays  Mr.  Gladstone,  '*  in  a  labyrinth  of  problems,  and 

[of  moral  problems,  from  which  there  is  no  escape  permitted  us.     The  pre- 

f  Valence  of  pain  and  8[d,  the  limitations  of  free  will,  approximating  some* 

h times  to  its  virtual  extinction,  the  mysterious  laws  of  our  iadependenee, 

the  indeterminatenesa  for  most  or  many  men  of  the  discipline  of  life,  the 

<!ross  purposes  that  seem  at  so  mnny  points  to  traverse  the  dispensations  of 

an  Almighty  benevolence,  can  only  be  encountered  by  a  large,  an  almost 

immeasurable,  suspense  of  judgment,     Solution  for  them  we  have  none." 

Tills  suspense  applies,  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  character,  only  to 
pKjblems  which  do  not  demand  solution,  or  in  which  any  attainable 
©olotion  wonld  accomplish  nothing  practical.      **It  is,"  he  says,  "the 

^inevitable  impulse  of  genius  to  measure  itself  with  genius,  and  to 
f>lunge  boldly  into  the  unknown."     Mr.   Gladstone's  genius  led  him 

^to  caution  while  caution  was  possible,  and  to  daring  when  the  di© 
was  cast.  He  plunged  into  the  unknown  only  when  he  saw  what  he 
wished  to  do,  although  he  might  not  yet  know  why  he  wished  to  do 
it.  What  to  do  and  how  to  do  it  he  saw  with  distinctness,  bat  in 
reasons  he  was  more  fertile  than  profounds  In  theology,  therefore^ 
where  he  undertook  not  projects  but  arguments,  he  never  g^ed  a 
victory.  Probably  the  whole  reccrd  of  his  life  contains  nothing 
more  futile  than  his  reply  when  Professojf  Huxley  convicted  him  of 
anfair  quotation,  and  it  is  interesting   to   compare  this  feeble  evasion 

^ivith  the  thorough-f^oing,  even  if  inaccurate  and  ambigaous,  apology 

ar  his  famous  indictment  of  Austria.      In   each   case   he  gave  what 

necessary — in  the  one  case  to  befog  the  unwary,  in  the  other  to 

Fpmczle  even   the   astute,  and  earn  him,  with  many,  a  reputation  for 

^^'  magniOcent  indiscretion."  In  theology  and  politics  alike  he  i^ 
<1ogmatic,  but  in  one  case  the  dogmas  are  handled  feebly  and  in  the 

^4>ther  adroitly-  He  hag  cited  Scriptore  against  war  a  bundied  times, 
di  us  hear  him  talk  about  Bupt?raouuated  9apei*stition  when  turning 
the  other  cheek  is  in  question  : 

*'  The  old  superstition  of  paa&ive  obedience  and  non -resistance,  which  has 
a  parasitic  growth    out  of  the   i»eculiar   incidents  of  the   Englisb 
dformation^  had  speedily  lost,  after  the   Revolution,  whatever  it  might 
theretofore  have  poeaeseed  of  consL^tency  or  dignity.  .  .  *  Tiiis  longevity 
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of  a  peculiar  and  quite  superanuuatijjd  opinion  may  have  been  due  in  pafV^ 
to  the  innate  conservatism  then  sheltered  iaail  the  nooks  and  crannies  of  our 
ecclesiastical  organi^tion,  and  in  part  to  that  determined  tenacity  of  the 
English  character,  «rhich  h  &o  beneficial  and  noble  in  a  good  cause,  so 
dangerous  in  a  bad  one/' 

It  is  dangerous  to  generalise  about  racep,  bnt  some  other  Scotchmen 
have  been  great  on  dogmas^  bufc  nnhatnpered  by  them  in  the  pursuit 
of  practical  truth.  As  a  boy  Mr.  Gladstone  made  speeches  full  of 
lire,  and  to  the  end  it  was  fire,  moral  and  Bpiritnal,  that  put  hi» 
machinery  into  action,  not  subtlety,  or  the  desire  for  formal  consistency, 
Argtanaenta  did  not  fail  him  when  he  believed  in  corrupt  electioi> 
practices,  slavery,  or  the  exclusion  of  nonconformists  from  the  Uni- 
versities. Had  there  been  no  deeper  iofluence  at  work  in  him  than 
his  argumenta  he  need  never  have  moved.  He  changed  because  he^ 
vibrated  to  messages  fi*om  every  source,  and  absorbed  truth  evei> 
while  he  opposed  it.  It  was  his  instinctive  openness  that  made  hi» 
career  so  fruitful,  while  his  intellectual  bobbies  kept  up  their  harmlesa- 
canter.  The  consistency  which  he  really  had  was  a  consistency  not 
of  surface,  but  of  centre.  Had  he  filled  twice  as  maDy  volumes  with 
inexactness  and  futility  he  would  still  have  been  the  man  who  pnt 
vitality  into  prodigious  truths.  The  apparent  inconsistency  of  his 
nature  ia  partly  dne  to  his  habit  of  thinking  aloud,  letting  the  world 
see  his  thoughts  in  the  process  of  formation.  H  a  personality  i» 
vital  and  progresaive^  the  difficulty  of  putting  it  in  a  category  increases- 
in  proportian  to  the  amount  we  know  about  it. 

If  the  contemplation  of  this  heroic  figure  ever  leads  to  pathos 
instead  of  to  animation,  it  is  when  we  contrast  the  noble  kernel  with 
the  superficial  trivialities.  When  he  makes  us  think  about  his  sub- 
jects rather  than  himself,  he  inspires  indignation  often,  never  pity, 
even  when  he  describes  the  prisons  of  Naples  or  the  horrors  of 
"Bulgaria.  If  there  is  pathos,  it  is  in  the  useless  baggage,  in  the 
halting  effort  of  a  mind,  which  could  do  bo  large  a  share  of  the 
world  s  labour,  to  attack  subjects  from  which  his  arguments  glanced 
like  feathers  ;  it  is  in  the  straggle  of  a  life,  which  looms  so  large 
in  our  century,  to  explain  and  justify  iteelf  on  grounds  on  which  ital 
real  glory  did  not  lie.  The  simple  kindneea  that  lay  beneath,  which 
wag  a  central  port  of  the  personality,  comes  out  in  a  little  story  told 
by  Mr.  Ilussell.  A  young  woman,  who  was  in  consnoTption,  tent  to 
Mr.  Gladstone  on  his  birthday,  which  was  also  her  own,  a  letter  oon« 
tainmg  a  bookmark,  on  which  she  had  embroidered  the  words  :  '*  Th« 
Bible  our  Guide.*'  She  received  in  return  some  gifts  suitable  to  ani^ 
invali<3.  tOg^tb^r  with  the  following  letter  in  Mr,  Gladstone's  hand- 
writing : 

♦*  Deah  Madam,— I  am  greatly  touched  by  your  kindne^  in  having  workeJ 
a  bookmark  for  me,  under  the  circumstances  at  which  you  glance  in  hucU 
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^^Ivdiog  and  siinple  terma.     May  the  guidance  wbich  you  are  gocxi  enougb 
desire  on  my  behalf  avail  you  folly  on  every  step  of  that  journey  ia 
wliichp  if  I  do  not  precede,  I  cannot  but  8hortly  follow  you. 

**1  remaiD^  dear  Matlim,  faithfully  yours, 

**  W.  E.  Glab8K)N£;' 

If  in  each  words  we  bear  a  heart  as  kindly  and  unspoiled  as  th^ 
BLtnpIestj  the  same  resigned  honesty  is  felt  now  and  then  in  hia 
Important  political  utterances,  as  in  ihis  famons  announcement : 

**  There  have  been  two  great  deaths,  or  transraigTations  of  spirit,  in  m^^ 
political  existence — one^  very  slow,  the  breaking  of  tiat  with  my  originiU 
party :  the  other,  very  short  and  sharp,  the  breaking  of  the  tie  with  Oxford, 

**  There  will  pi-obably  be  a  third,  and  no  more." 

And  in  bis  answer  to  a  recjuest  for  further  light : 

'*My  dear  Bishop  of  Oxford, — The  oraculai-  sentence  hah  little  beaiing  on 
present  affaira  or  prospects,  and  may  stand  in  its  proper  darkness." 

Some  of  this  genuineness  is  mixed  e^en  with  bis  ecclesiastical 
gyrations.  In  suoh  passages  m  the  following  it  is  possible  to  feel 
that,  at  times  at  least,  his  religion  meant  to  him  its  simpler  truths 
rather  than  the  complicated  unessentials  for  which  he  often  waged 
such  noisy  battle : 

*'  For  the  exercises  of  strength  and  akill,  for  the  achievements  and  for 
the  enchantments  of  wit,  of  eloquence,  of  art,  of  geniusE^  for  the  im|iei'ial 
games  of  politics  and  war — let  us  seek  them  on  the  shores  of  Greece.  But 
if  the  first  among  the  problems  of  life  be  how  to  establish  the  peace  and 
restore  the  balance  of  our  inward  being;  if  the  highest  of  all  conditions  in 
the  existence  of  the  creature  be  his  aspect  towards  the  God  to  whom  he 
owes  his  being  and  in  whose  great  hand  he  stands ;  then  let  us  make  our 
search  elsewhere.  All  the  wonders  of  the  Greek  civilisation  heaped  together 
are  kss  wonderful  than  is  the  single  Book  of  Psalms." 

**  Palestine,  in  a  word,  had  no  share  of  the  glones  of  our  race,  while  they 
blaxe  on  every  page  of  the  history  cf  Greece  witli  an  overpowering  splendour, 
Grw^ca  had  valour,  policy,  renown,  genius,  wisdom,  wit — ^she  had  sUl,  in  a 
word,  that  this  world  could  give  her;  but  the  flowers  of  Parndite,  whiclu 
blossom  at  the  best  but  tbinly,  blossomed  in  Palestine  alone." 

From  the  lovable  side  of  Mr,  Gladstone,  however,  one  soon  turna 
to  the  valour  and  fighting  power  which  have  made  the  idea  of  him  so 
f^tirring.  All  of  his  speeches,  even  for  one  who  reads  and  does  not 
hear  them,  are  best  at  the  time  they  are  delivered ;  but,  even  when 
jeara  have  passed,  whose  blood  does  not  rise  at  some  of  his  oral 
pifl8ag0B-at-arms  ? 

"  As  the  right  hon.  gefitleraan  has  exhibited  me,  let  me  exhibit  myself « 
It  is  true,  I  deeply  regret  it,  but  I  was  bred  under  the  shadow  of  the  great 
name  of  Canning ;  every  inlluence  connectej  with  that  name  governed  the 
politics  of  my  childhood  and  of  my  youth  :  with  Canning  I  rejoiced  in  thet 
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removal  of  religious  disabUities,  and  in  the  characUr  which  he  gave  to  our 
policy  abroad;  with  CaDniog  I  rejoiced  in  the  opening  which  he  made 
towards  the  establL^^hment  of  free  oommercial  interchanges  between  nationa  ; 
with  Canning,  and  under  the  shadow  of  that  great  name,  and  under  the 
shadow  of  that  yet  more  venerable  name  of  Burke,  I  grant,  my  youthful 
mind  and  imagination  wer^  impressed  jojst  the  tiame  as  the  mattii'e  mind  of 
the  right  hon,  gentleman  is  now  impressed.  I  had  conceived  that  fear  and 
alarm  of  the  first  Keform  Bill  in  the  daya  of  my  undergraduate  career  at 
Oxford  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  now  feels;  and  the  only  difference 
between  us  is  this — I  thank  him  for  bringing  it  out — that,  having  thoao 
views,  I  moved  the  Oxford  Union  Debating  Society  to  express  them  clearlyi 
plainly,  forcibly,  in  downright  Engliijh,  and  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
h  still  obliged  to  skulk  under  the  cover  of  the  amendment  of  the  noble 
lord/' 

Of  course,  had  he  not  been  so  powerful  in  debate  and  oratory,  so 
astute  in  political  manipulation,  bo  clear  and  oonetructiTe  in  finance, 
60  hardy  and  long-lived,  Mr.  Gladstone  conld  not  have  gained  such  a 
epiritual  hold  upon  his  time ;  yet  it  is  probable  that  for  posterity  his 
portrait  will  take  its  tone  from  his  moral  genius.  Bestless  in  a  party 
^hich  remained  coherent  by  restricting  its  range,  he  broke  away  to  a 
position  where  his  emotions  and  his  sentiments  could  have  an  unchar- 
tered liberty.  He  became  known  to  coneervative  minds  as  a  dangerous 
man^  and  Prince  Bismarck  said  that,  had  he  injured  his  country  as 
much  as  Mr.  Gladstone  had  injured  England,  he  would  die  by  his 
omi  hand.  How  far  Mr.  Gladstone  created  the  desire  for  change, 
•and  how  far  he  merely  executed  and  encouraged  it,  will  probably 
never  be  known.  Certain  it  is  that  under  the  shift  in  g  moods  which 
i&wept  across  him,  and  had  open  expression,  there  was  a  steady  march 
in  a  direction  in  which  the  world  has  marched  also.  Making  brilliant 
"•peeches,  which  even  Cobden  could  not  understand,  he  has  advanced 
with  the  accuracy,  not  of  philosophic  clearnees.  but  of  practical 
Inatinct  It  is  his  conclusions,  aod  not  his  syllogisms,  which  ore 
remembered.  He  was  speaking  to  the  people,  who,  like  the  jury  of 
iwelve  common  men  which  is  the  comer-stone  of  English  law,  are 
relied  apon  to  reach  the  truth  by  mental  processes  unlike  those  of 
judges  and  critical  spectators.  Many  of  the  fastidious  have  not  liked 
Mr.  Gladstone.  The  morality  which  could  claim  motives  superior  to 
those  of  other  men,  and  yet  employ  means  of  which  an  example  may 
be  seen  in  bis  use  of  the  royal  prerogative,  seemed  to  them  elastic. 
The  fervour  which  made  constitutional  peace,  or  other  worthy  princi- 
ples 80  absolutej  appeared  to  them  dangerous  in  a  universe  where 
truth  is  relative,  and  where  justice  at  wholesale  cannot  be  adminifi- 
tered  as  it  is  at  retaU  without  violence  to  nature's  economy.  Esthetic 
minds  have  missed  humour,  geniality^  and  balance  in  the  man| 
ix>herence  and  measure  in  the  statesman.  They  have  seen  grace 
sacrificed  to  eager  speed,  ethical  standards  so  obtruded  that  the  moral 
^oald  be  sought  even  within  the  bosom  of  the  rose,  and  Gratiano 
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rivalled  in  the  proportions  of  chaff  and  reafl*:)n.      The  whole  spirit 
etmck  them  as  encyclopedic  and  bourgeois, 

Sach  hostile  criticism  rests  on  ideals  which  the  world  needs  and  will 
not  relinqaish,  but  they  are  ideals  which  will  be  injured  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's lack  of  allegiance  to  them  only  if  they  are  doomed  by  the 
tendencies  for  which  he  stood.  He  did  what  he  could  do  begt.  It 
may  be  that  the  finish  and  distinction  in  detail  which  have  been  seen 
in  the  arts  and  the  individuals  of  more  aristocratic  civilisations,  wherd 
the  many  lived  for  the  few,  are  to  be  diminished  by  democracy. 
Perhaps  we  shall  have  to  look  at  larger  masses,  at  a  greater  distance, 
for  onr  pictores  of  beanty,  majesty,  and  grace.  Inspected  in  detail 
the  modern  locomotive  is  hardly  as  uplifting  as  the  perfect  harmony 
in  a  statue  of  the  Greeks  ;  but  when  it  dashes  through  the  night,  with 
the  great  lighted  train  behind  it,  the  most  sengitive  man  in  a  levelling 
civilisation  may  see  what  glorious  spectacles  are  born  in  a  mechanic 
age.  So  in  the  human  drama,  the  protagonist  may  be  hereafter  the 
rough  public,  lacking  a  perfect  surface,  but  rumbling  onward,  half 
blind  in  its  irresistible  march »  with  as  inspirbg  a  significance  as  anj 
of  the  past.  In  such  a  movement  the  detached  and  eagle  mind  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  waa  a  bnltiant  engineer.  His  eager  will  became  the 
servant  of  the  threats  and  promises  of  democracy.  His  long  experience 
and  manifold  gifts  gave  him  the  highest  place  in  her  service.  A  man 
io  able  and  so  earnest^  to  alter  a  sentence  of  his  own,  is  never  wholly 
wrong.  In  his  pursuit  of  one  truth  he  may  trample  upon  others  ;  in 
his  crusade  against  one  error  another  may  gain  root ;  but  the  man  of 
action  has  to  choose,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  lifted  for  his  standard  the 
reconciliation  of  democracy  with  the  preservation  of  spiritual  light  Ha 
fought  in  political  economy  and  finance  for  a  shifting  of  burdens  from 
the  poor  to  the  rich ;  in  foreign  relations  for  justice  and  peace  ;  in 
all  the  details  of  his  existence  for  vivid  life  and  sympathy  with  a 
myriad  interests.  This  fight  he  waged  with  such  endcirance  and  such 
valour  that  thousands  who  had  confided  in  nobody  brightened  at  the 
name  of  Gladstone.  They  were  the  poor  and  the  commonplace,  into* 
whose  lives  he  had  forced  confidence  and  hope.  The  fewer  and  more 
critical  thousands,  whose  eyes  discern  in  this  great  monument  of  our^ 
age  the  flaws  of  common  human  clay,  will  yet  decide,  as  feeling- 
becomes  calm,  that  with  the  dazzling  abilities  and  the  splendid  fight- 
iBg  conrage  there  was  an  ardent  and  true  moral  ideal,  without  which 
one  man  could  hardly  have  done  so  much  to  quicken  millions,  receiving 
hia  messages  in  vaponr  and  pouring  them  back  in  a  tlood  which  left 
the  spiritual  life  of  his  age  purer  and  more  abundant. 
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ENGrjlSn  religion  is  facile.  We  aro  a  nation  whose  religion  ia 
llie  posseesion  not  of  the  cation,  but  of  *'  religions  people,"  and 
Cficility  18  the  besetting  sin  of  **  religions  people."  **  Religions  people  " 
do  not  see  that  the  *4rreligions"  are  •'irreligious"  becauae  they 
demand  mncb  of  religion^  more  than  the  religion  of  *'  religious  people  ** 
hdM  to  give  them.  The  mystery  of  life  ia  more  acutely  felt  by  those 
♦who  do  not  suppose  themselves  to  hold  its  solation  in  their  hands. 
And  the  mjst<"ry  of  life  is  the  initial  challenge  to  religion.  A  sense 
of  this  mystery  is  bred  in  the  blood  of  the  Englishman,  that  visionary 
enthnsiaat  ivhom  we  are  so  fond  of  miscalling  matter-of-f act- 
In  an  early  chapter  of  tho  history  of  the  conversion  of  the  English 
nro  recorded  the  words  which  embody  this  challenge  of  the  mystery 
of  life  to  rt^ligion  : 

**  Kt)  (iiMifuji  thn  lifo  of  iniin  hm  ii  AparrnvvV  Hight  through  tbe  hal!  where 
^iHi  (im  MiUiti;(  lit  rni«iit  in  wiiitiM(it1i%  with  tho  wartn  fire  Hghted  on  the 
ln^»irth|  but  tlio  ivy  riiiii«tnrii*  withuut.  Tho  ftpnrivw  Hic?^  in  at  one  door, 
fintl  i(iiiifi(4  tnv  n  muiiit  III  in  thi'  light  iiml  boat  of  tho  hearth  fire,  and  theOf 
tlyUr^UtrWi  fimn  thn  (ithttr^  vhiii«)»i««4  i[ito  tho  wintry  Jdrkness  whence  it  come. 
Ho  tiiu  iitn  fuv  fi  tiiriinitiil  iUv  bftt  «»F  itmn  in  our  MgUx^  but  what  is  before  it, 
mUtii  nhitr  it  Wii  ItiiiiH'  htit  '* 

Ho  ibii  NifrthtiNilirbiM  the|(n  ntade  hia  demand  on  the  Chiistian 
<liHi|ii<«l  And  ihii  I'ih^liMhiimn  atlll  demands  of  his  religion  that  it 
^hall  brt  an  i(im\  and  wMh  and  din^p  a«  rbn  myiitery  of  life.  It  was, 
|ii«rbiifiM,  (Jill  iitlr^nfhMi  t*f  whafi  ban  iiiadiiiiul  U)  aftertinies  the  strangely 
«'^  'wd  «»f   riirtlaiilNtri^  (bo  religion  which  has  played  the 

iriu..;  ,  .,M.|„.  H..IIII  |MiH  on  (ha  Mhi||a  tt(  Dn^WnU  biatory^  that  its  theology, 
lfior»dlbly  mmU  and  rHpidUinl,  Hilll  bhiii^bi  ibn  inyHttTies  of  eternity 
Into  oloaa  and  iifiiialaiii  immU  wMi  dally  llfn.     In  the  apparent  im« 
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ligioa  of  oar  own  day  I  beliere  the  fact  to  be  that  the  pa^  centariea  of 
famJIiaritj  with  the  Christiaa  Gospel  are  bearing  frait  in  a  quiokeaed 
€ense  of  the  mysfceries  of  life  and  of  the  world.  The  deioand  made 
of  religion  is  higher  than  ever,  it  is  nrged  with  a  more  intense 
insistenoe,  because  Christianity  has  taught  us  what  we  have  a  right 
to  ask. 

Art,  in  so  far  as  it  is  religiona,  shows  us  just  how  much  of  its  reli- 
gion the  national  conscionsness  has  really  made  its  own.  Mr.  Watta 
eeema  to  have  made  it  the  purpose  of  his  religiona  art  to  express  what 
I  have  above  described,  the  demand  which  the  English  mind  makes 
of  the  Gospel  which  claims  our  allegiance  and  belief. 

Nothing  is  more  impressive,  more  inspiring  in  Mr.  Watts's  pictures 
than  bis  sense  of  the  vastness  of  the  Divine  element  in  life,  its  pene- 
trative presence,  the  mighty  grip  with  which  it  holds  the  world. 
There  is  indeed  one  picture,  **  The  All  Pervading/'  which  represents 
this  very  abstract  idea^ — a  brooding  mother-power  with  great  encircling 
wings,  more  than  the  **  Erdgeist'^  of  Goethe  that  wove  the  living 
garment  of  the  godhead,  more  than  the  mother  of  the  gods,  the  ever- 
{yresent  eternity  that  holds  creation  in  its  hands.  But  death,  and 
judgment,  and  ein,  and  hope,  and  faith,  and  love  are  all  touched  in 
the  same  ipirit.  The  abysses  of  life  seem  to  be  laid  bare,  and  depth 
beyond  depth  disclosed.  No  terror  is  veiled.  The  call  to  courage  is 
ondisgnised,  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  mystery  and  face  the  powers 
of  hell 

There  is  a  sense  of  a  mysterious  life  in  nature,  in  the  pictures  of 
mythological  subjects,  Scandinavian  or  Hellenic,  in  which  Mr.  Watts 
takes  us  back  to  the  times  when  there  were  gods  on  the  earth.  In 
^*  Uidra,  the  Spirit  of  the  Rainbow,"  and  in  the  more  or  less  than 
human  **  Foster-daughter  of  the  Nixies,"  there  is  a  type  discerned,  a 
rare  aspect  of  certain  personalities,  which  Bnggesta  the  wayward 
impulse  of  a  Fpirit  that  *^  bloweth  where  it  listeth,"  a  dim  and 
unaccountable  inspiration,  revealing  an  undeveloped  and  diviner  life 
in  human  thing?.  **  The  Childhood  of  Jupiter"  is  the  vision  of  an 
Ampler  life  of  earth,  Euch  as  might  fit  the  nursery  of  the  ruler  of  the 
world.  Here,  and  Etill  more  in  **  Olympus  on  Ida,*'  divine  presences 
are  at  home  in  human  shape. 

No  contrast  can  well  be  greater  than  that  which  is  presented  by 
Greek  art  in  its  vivid  apprehension  of  the  divine  presence  in  human 
life,  and  its  pathetic  feeling  of  the  vanishing  of  the  life  of  those  we 
love  in  death.  The  dead  are  pictured  as  they  were,  with  ever  so  faint 
and  delicate  a  suggestion  of  fading  life,  seen  through  the  mist  of 
dreams,  in  ghostly  reminiscence  of  some  act  of  service  from  the 
living,  some  moment  of  personal  communion  with  the  dead.  In  most 
there  b  no  protest^  no  beating  against  death^a  door.  No  fighting 
against  fate  breaks  the  peace  of  the  vision  of  regret.     In  one  **  stele  '* 
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at  Athena  ofolj,  in  the  straining  gaze  and  oatstretched  arm,  there  Jb 
a  suggestion  of  BomethiDg  more,  not  defiance,  or  complaint,  or  prayer 
to  the  powers  of  life  and  deaths  only  an  argent  longing  to  retain  that 
which  in  death  elndes  the  grasp  of  love.  Mr,  Watts  begins  at  the 
point  where  the  Greeks  left  off.  His  **  Orpheus  and  Eurjdice  *"  ia  n 
picture  of  death,  of  the  moment  when  those  we  love  are  pasaing  a^^ay 
from  the  caressing  tonch  into  the  great  abyss.  It  is  o  scene  of 
spiritual  struggle,  not  a  meditative  vision  of  regret.  There  is  mor^ 
than  the  Greek  sense  of  the  elusive  fading  of  life.  Bat  there  is  oa 
acquiesceuce  in  the  great  decree.     The  picture  is  like  a  piteoos  cry. 

The  human  acceptance  of  the  decree  of  death,  when  Mr.  Wtvtta 
doea  picture  it,  is  much  more  than  acquiescence,  as  death  is  to  hint 
luach  more  than  pain  and  fate.  In  **  The  Court  of  Death,"  death  iB 
the  manifestation  of  the  power  that  rules  the  world.  And  before 
death  thus  acknowledged  and  enthroned  submission  becomes  obediencse^ 
to  the  decree  of  that  which  we  feel  to  be  the  source  of  life,  obedif  nc^ 
to  a  right,  before  which  all  created  power  is  bowed.  Bat  with  this 
bowed  obedien(3e,  other  emotions  and  qther  thoughts  of  death  ar^ 
already  intertwined,  such  as  are  separately  presented  elsewhere. 
Death  as  **  The  Messenger/*  the  messenger  of  release  to  thoee  who 
are  worn  by  the  toil  and  pain  of  life,  combines  with  a  protest  against 
toil  and  pain  nntended  but  by  the  healing  hand  of  death,  a  ^ense  of 
the  presence  of  the  Divine  in  death,  as  the  promise  of  deliverance  and 
comfort.  And  ''  Death  crowning  lonocence  '*  carries  ns  back  ono^ 
more  to  the  encircling  wings  of  the  '*  All-Pervading"  power  of  th0 
universe,  as  wings^of  protection,  guarding  from  sin  and  shame  through 
the  deliverance  of  early  death,  as  death  bestows,  where  alone  it  is  able 
to  bestow  it,  the  crown  of  the  nndesecrated  life.  Lastly,  in  "  Lov& 
and  Death,"  the  picture  in  which  Mr.  Watta  makes  perhaps  his  most 
direct  appeal  to  ]x>pular  feeling,  we  return  to  the  passionate  protest 
against  the  separation  from  those  we  Iove»  aga'nst  an  end  to  th& 
communion  between  the  lover  and  the  loved.  The  vehemence  of  oor 
rebellion  is  there,  the  grace  and  tendemesa  of  the  love  that  rebels,  and 
the  vanity  of  its  weak  itruggle  againt^t  the  resistless  march  of  tha 
power  that  knows  no  paoia*  But  more  than  this  :  our  rebellion  feeU 
itself  to  h^  weak,  tike  the  petulance  of  a  tearful  child,  against  tha 
force  of  one  clothrd  not  only  wilh  power,  and  with  something  mor^ 
than  light,  with  the  majesty  and  inyHti^ryof  love,  felt  even  in  thehoior 
wban  we  can  neither  diioirii  iti  pnrpoaa  nor  foreiee  through  deatb 
the  way  to  lifii* 

But  d(*ath  vMm  man  to  htiik  within,  rather  than  to  look  beyond» 
and  lo  find  In  llfif  ntiothff  atiil  illv[ni»r  preionce  than  the  power  of 
lifn  ai  -    '      '  ,  l»»f«ii'«i  wliii  »  -  ♦ill  w«»  bow.    The  legend  on  '*'!!©& 

and  (*  i«  "  Whal \  Imiul  llndith  to  do,  do  it  with  tb; 

RilMbli  for  Ihitfo  ta  iiti  fltifki  liftr  dnvk^i,  iiur  knowledge^  nor  wisdoo^ 
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in  the  grare,  whither  thon  goest."  **  What  I  spent  I  had,  what  I 
saved  I  loat,  what  I  gave  I  have/'  are  the  worda  \^ritten  across  the 
background  of  **  Sic  Transit."  There  ia  something  in  life  which  deiies 
oblivion,  and,  in  spite  of  death,  achieves  an  iminortality.  Death  is  a 
judge  that  condemns  the  waste  of  life,  the  loss  in  life  of  some  crown 
of  reward  that  may  be  deserved  and  won*  Haunted  by  this  jadg* 
ment,  the  judgment  not  only  of  death,  bnt  of  the  [perpetual  death  of 
Time,  man  walks  upon  bis  way*  Nowhere  is  it  more  eloquently 
expressed  than  in  the  bowed  head  of  the  yonng  man,  with  the  fulness 
I  of  the  strength  of  a  man,  in  **  He  had  great  Possessions/*  So  "  Fat^b 
^Horgana "  pictures  the  loss  of  opportunity,  whi jh  strong  men  chaB**^ 
through  life,  seeking  satisfaction  in  life  itself,  and  seeking  it  in  vain. 
And  while  in  "Mischief"  the  vanity  of  merely  sensuous  love  gtvea 
pithos  to  the  picture  of  its  deadly  delusion,  its  selfishness  is  touched 
with  almost  cynically  playful  humour  in  *' When  Poverty  comes  in  al 
ithe  Door/'  Bat  the  volume  of  condemnation  swells  as  we  face  the 
rgros^er  facts  of  the  world.  And  *'The  Minotaur  "  and  **  Mammon  *' 
preach  what  preachers  often  preach  in  vain — that  seliishnesa  and 
sensuality  grow  into  a  cruelty  and  brutality  of  passion,  whose  repulsive 
and  revolting  hideoueness  wait  for  the  condemnation  of  no  judgment 
to  come. 

It  is  for  pictures  of  jadgment  that  Mr.  Watts  most  often  resorts  to- 

the  imagery  of  the  Bible.     The  grim  figure  of  Jonah,  iaspired  by  the 

frenzy  of  the  prophecy  of  doom^  is  an  instance  of  the  vivid  appre- 

Lheusion  of  this  element  in  the  religion  of  tha  Old  Testament^the 

Frevelation  of  judgment,  the  despairing  yet  triumphant   indignation 

against  wrong.     Hence  the  attniction  to  Mr.  Watts  of  the  story  of 

ae  Flood — ^an  overwhelming  judgment,  from  which  the  life  which  is 

rod's  gift  shall  yet  emerge.     Hence  the  impressive  picture  of  the- 

wide  waste  of  waters  in  *^  The  Dove  that  Returned,**  and  the  relenOeas 

horror  of  the  wreckage  of  wealth  and  pomp  at  the  foot  of  the  torm. 

trunk  of  the  olive-tree  ot  peace,  on  which  the  dove  that  returned  not 

found  her  rest  as  the  harbinger  of  hope.     Hence  the  delight  in  the^ 

of  the  horse  in  the  Revelations — image  of  the  governed  fury 

rhich  makes  the  riders  irresistible  in  might,  who  are  the  instruments^ 

of  the  triumphant  jadgment  of  God,     Nor  are  we  ever  allowed  to  feel 

judgment  to  be  merely  a  judgment  from  without,  the  verdict  of 

power  that  smites  us  down,  a  power  to  which  we  must  submit 

The  fary  of  indignation  against  wrong  flashes  from  the  steadfast  eye* 

of    *'The  D??eller  in    the   Innermost*';    the   God  of    Judgment   is- 

enlhroned  in  the  heart  of  man,  a  calm,  majestic  presence,  the  silent 

witness  of  the  sin  which  for  her  has  no  disguise,  waiting  to  peal  fortb 

in  trumpet  tones  the   unalterable   judgment  of  the  truth.      In  the- 

great  picture  of  '*  Time,  Death,  and  Judgment/*  which  now  hangs  ift 

St*  Paul's  Cathedral,  all  the  elements  of  religion  of  which  we  faav^ 
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been  speaking  seem  to  be  gathered  up.  The  march  of  Time,  the  pity 
of  Death,  are  dominated  by  the  devouring  fire  of  Jadgment,  which 
here  beooxnes  the  oyermaBteriog  reTelation  of  the  world,  Judgment 
with  unerring  scales,  and  with  avenging  sword — almighty,  swift, 
aofailiDg — -ranging  over  all,  ruler  of  the  scenes  of  death  and  time* 

It  is  with  a  feeling  of  relief  that  we  turn  from  the  overwhelming 
presentment  of  the  revelation  of  Judgment.  But  it  is  the  seer  of 
judgment  who  may  find  God's  love  where  he  has  already  found  His 
law,  in  nature — that  is,  in  the  living  world  of  experience  in  which  we 
live.  If  by  natural  religion  be  meant  the  beliefs  about  God  and  about 
eternal  things  which  are  the  outcome  and  the  inseparable  outcome  of 
the  world  we  know,  natural  religion  has  in  these  later  days  taken  on 
a  Christian  character.  Theiem,  if  by  theism  we  mean  that  to  believe 
in  the  world  as  we  know  it  is  to  be  carried  on  to  the  belief  in  a 
Supreme  Creative  l^ower,  with  which  we  can  hold  communion,  has 
become  now  of  necessity  Christian  Theism,  the  belief  in  a  Supreme 
Creative  Power  with  which  the  communion  that  we  hold  must  be  the 
communion  of  love. 

Atnong  the  pictures  which  reflect  the  light  of  this  deeper  revelation, 
'*  Hope  "  stands  first.  It  is  the  light  of  dawn,  the  gleam,  the  tinge  of 
light  which,  after  the  night  of  pain  or  sorrow,  first  makes  us  revive  and 
draw  a  quicker  breath.  The  note  of  hope  is  faint  and  low,  as  though 
of  some  fragmentary  strain  of  music  half  heard,  half  fancied,  as  the 
wind  of  time  sweeps  by  over  the  world.  But  hope  is  intent  to  listen. 
Her  strength  is  from  within.  It  is  her  triumph  to  catch  and  to 
prolong  the  dying  breath  of  the  music  of  life,  the  music  which, 
because  through  hope  it  is  not  dead,  can  never  die. 

In  **  Love  and  Life"  Love  appears  not  as  in  the  childish  passionate 
protest  against  Death,  but  in  the  kindly  strength  of  maohood  guiding 
the  steps  that,  without  the  strength  of  love,  would  not  dare  to  per- 
severe over  the  rocky  ways  towards  the  crown  of  thingp. 

And  so  man  is  presented  to  us,  inspired  mth  the  new  hope  ;  in 
"  Sir  Galahad/^  absorbed  in  the  vision  of  achioved  communion  with  the 
God  of  love,  for  which  he  has  sought  and  has  not  sought  in  vain ;  in 
**  Aspiration,"  eager  and  earnest  to  live  the  vision  out ;  in  **  The  Happy 
Warrior,"  crowned  in  death,  winning  the  reward  of  the  self-eacrifioe 
which  is  its  own  reward. 

But,  above  all,  in  **  She  shall  be  called  Woman,'*  we  are  taken  back 
to  the  eternal  springs  of  hope,  in  the  original  endowment  of  the 
creative  word  of  love.  The  perception  of  power  is  the  dominant  not6 
of  Mr.  Watts's  art,  and  his  own  amazing  strength  is  the  special  gift 
and  glory  of  the  artist  himself.  And  nowhere  is  this  note  of  power  bo 
conspicuous  as  in  thini  vision — ^nn  intuition  solid  and  convincing  with 
all  the  force  of  fact — of  the  glory  of  created  life  rising  up  in  the 
triumphant  power  of  praise  to  the  love  that  has  created  it.    On  either 
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lide  Iiang  woman's  temptation  and  her  repentance.    We  have  not  lost 
^flight  of  Bin;    the   subtle  allarement    is  there,   the  yleldbg  grace, 
enoompassed  by  the  consciousness   of  the  hidden  presence   of  the 
leoas  power  that  is  coiling  itself  round  the  God-given  life,  encom- 
[lassed^  too,  by  the  brooding  atmosphere  of  condemnation,  a  condem- 
nation tender  and  sad  bat  deep  beyond  all  words,  not  less  deep  or  sad 
Lthongh  tender  with  the  very  promise  of  pardon  when  in  repentance 
Pmn  is  self-condemned.     But  the  story  of  sin,  told  with  untaltering 
truth  in  the  pictures  on  either  hand,  is  dominated  by  the  presentment 
of  the  majestic  power  of  the  creative  word  of  love,  the  power  that 
cannot  fail»  the  word  that  will  not  return  onto  Him  void,  bat  will 
accomplish  that  which  he  wills  and  prosper  in  the  thing  whereto  He 
sent  it 

And  what  of  love  itself » towards  which  we  are  on  our  way  through- 
ont  ?  In  "  Charity  '*  Mr.  Watts  has  given  us,  with  all  his  own  strength. 
the  Madonna  of  our  day,  the  strong  workaday,  motherly  love  which 
is  a  daily  revelation  of  God.  In  the  "  Spirit  of  Christianity  "  he  has 
given  a  rebuke  to  those  who  preach  Christ,  certainly  not  nnneeded, 
that  they  preach  Christ  *'  of  contention  "  to  the  loss  of  the  children  of 
His  love.     But  there  are  pictures  that  carry  us  beyond  these. 

In  one^  "  Peace  and  Goodwill/^  the  name  alone  tells  us  how,  beside 
the  figure  of  a  worn  and  sad  humanity,  there  is  a  vision  yet  to  be 
discerned,  a  presence  of  divine  goodwill,  a  promise  of  eternal  peace* 

Another,  the  picture  of  Faith,  is  familiar  to  us,  sitting  with  nplilled 
bead  and  listening  ear,  with  a  half-doubtful  light  of  hope  and  tender- 
"nesfi  awakened  in  her  eyes.  Are  we  to  see  her  yet  with  Hope  and 
Love  on  either  side,  Hope,  no  longer  faint  and  weak,  but  Hope  that 
having  hoped  has  grown  strong  in  the  alliance  with  the  strength  of 
love,  revealed  in  the  experience  of  a  Gospel  acted  out  in  life. 

This  year  has  seen  already  the  completion  of  a  third  picture,  dea- 
lined,  we  hope,  to  face  ^*  Time,  Death,  and  Judgment "  on  the  walls 
l^-of  St.  Paul's,  where,  in  the  vision  of  a  faith  that  has  dared  to  face  the 
i  and  terrible  tale  of  human  suffering  and  sin,  and  of  a  hope  that  has 
gone  down  into  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  time  and  death  are 
seen  prostrate  beneath  the  feet,  not  of  Judgment,  but  of  Judgment 
now  transformed  to  Love,  rising  like  a  second  Eve  with  its  face  to  the 
Creative  Light,  with  lips  already  breaking  into  iong,  the  song  of  the 
Eternal  Day. 

Wilfrid  Kichmokd, 
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BODLEYS  '^FKANCE;' 


R.  BODLEY*S  "France"  is  &  work  of  confiiderable  insight^ 
judgment^  and  BaggeBtiveness,  It  ie  impartial  in  obserratioa, 
if  not  in  iuference ;  so  that  the  Liberal  reader,  whose  tBodencies  and 
whoso  forecast  in  politics  are  naturally  opposed  to  ilr  Bodley^s,  gi^ea 
pause  iu  bis  diesent  at  every  second  page,  and  notes  some  fact  keenly 
noted,  some  truth  fiaely  rendered.  If  the  course  of  history  ehould 
falsify  every  one  of  Mr.  Bodley's  predictions  (and  this  we  are  fairly 
Bura  will  be  the  case),  his  book  may  still  be  read  as  a  eingalarly 
accurate  record  of  France  as  it  strikes  an  intelligent  contemporary  in 
the  tenth  decade  of  the  nineteenth  centnry* 

The  foundation  of  Mr.  Bodley's  criticiim,  the  base  of  hia  prophecy^ 
10  the  Napoleonic  origin  of    modern  France.     This  is  ondeniable 
NaiKjleon,  whose  nchievement  as  a  onqneror  was  eo  short-lived,  ear- 
vives  as  an  administrator  not  only  in  France,  but  in  all  Latin  Europe. 
To  qaoto  onr  author : 

"Tho  wholo  centraHtiCKl  admlnihtration  of  France,  which  in  its  stability  ^m 
hMM  Murvi^od  c»vory  political  crialti,  was  i)io  creation  of  Napoleon  and  the  (I 
key^torif*  nf  hin  fulit u\     It  waii  ho  who  orgauii^ed  the  existing  administrative 
div  tlio  tlopiiHiJMJtiUf  with  the  oflirmt.-i  supervising  them,  and  the 

hw  -  A'um  iiltnrliml   lo  iliorrL  .   .   .  (IliH  wttrk)  was  not  perfect;  na^  1 11 

htirnih    '    ik  i^ ;  hut  iiftniiruhly  Kuitrd   In  tlio  Frtnuui  temperament  is  tlie      ' 
orK'iniMit!!'!!  wlilch,  PMmt<Hl  in  Ihkm  thnn  n  dncjulo  amid  the  alarms  of  war, 
ba«  not  only  |»orfr>nnr>d  iU  funiTiionw  for  thrc<i  generations,  but  stands  erect 

oa  the  fnunowuil    '  ■  * '  ■'  ncdi  mivu*ly  t<»gnther  amid  the  fever  of  insur- 

riMTtion  or  Ihn  »  ^  ilinnrdi^r  of  pj\rliamnntAry  anarchy,  just  aa 

though  It  owihI  it^  Kiuhihty  fn  th»  growth  of  ngm*'  {vol,  i.  1()8   10!)). 

And  Mr*  Rodtoy  lamanti  that»  by  a  fatal  error^  a  parliameniaiy 
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Dm  waa  grafted  on  to  tbia  imperial  organism,  which  e^er  ainoe, 
in  perpetoal  throes,  Btri^ea  to  reject  and  expel  the  foroigii  body  that 
by  the  constitution  of  its  nature  it  never  can  assimilate.  The  creation 
of  an  absolute  Sovereign^  the  centralised  administration  of  France 
tends  towards  absolatism,  tends  towards  empire :  a  strong  and  stable 
executive  being  the  necessary  complement  of  its  orderly  hierarchies. 
•*  The  day  will  come/'  says  Mr.  Bodley,  **  when  no  power  will  prevent 
France  from  hailing  a  hero  of  her  choice,"  The  democratic  element 
fio  cnrionaly  blended  with  the  codes  and  hierarchies  of  modem  France 
will  assert  itself  sooner  or  later,  and  claim,  as  the  right  of  the  people^ 
the  choice  of  the  ri^it/u  under  which  they  shall  be  governed. 

Snch  is  Mr.  Bodley's  theme.  It  represents  accurately  enongh  the 
spirit  of  one  great  part  of  France,  a  spirit  which  has  made  itself 
heard  and  felt  with  no  small  effect  in  the  last  few  months :  a  large 
flection  of  military,  aristocratic,  and  clerical  France  is  wholly  of 
Mr,  Bodtey*s  opinion.  And  the  fntare,  which  is  unknowable  and 
finforetellable,  because  it  is  the  future,  may  jnst  conceivably  approve 
these  prophecies*  Some  fortunate  adventurer  may  fly  his  eagles  any 
day  from  any  port  in  France.  From  the  Liberal  point  of  view,  which 
Mr.  Bodley  leaves  almost  entirely  unrepresented »  that  is  the  great 
thongh  improbable  danger  of  the  hour.  Weary  of  the  ineptitude,  tho 
expense,  the  vacillation,  the  corruption— all  the  petty  faults  of  a 
centralised  but  parliamentary  Republic — France  may  welcome  any 
change^  however  fata).     Let  ns  offer  her  more  than  one  choice  I 


No  one  more  than  Mr.  Bodley  is  Bensible  of  the  infinite  diversity 
of  France.  More,  perhaps,  than  any  other  nation  she  realieea  that 
variety  in  unity  which  appears  to  be,  in  all  her  orders  of  activity,  the 
constant  aim  of  nature,  "  The  greatness  of  France  has  sprung  from 
the  diversity  of  intellect  which  has  formed  and  illustrated  the  French 
language/*  writes  Mr.  Bodley,  and  this  diversity  of  intellect,  as  he 
well  observes,  is  constantly  fed  by  the  myriad  springs  of  differing 
^xaoee  and  tradition  which  define  the  Breton  of  Quimper  from  the 
Drrainer  of  the  Vosges,  and  the  Provenyal  of  Tarascon  from  the 
wealthy  farmer  of  the  Beaace — ^all  wholly  nnlike  in  character  and 
origin »  but  equally  French  and  heirs  of  an  indivisible  tradition.  And 
jti  Mr.  Bodley  does  not  suggest  that,  if  something  be  rotten  in  the 
of  France,  if  something  gall  the  great  nation  constantly, 
causing  brusque  swerves  and  plunges  in  her  capricious  yet  nninter- 
rnpted  progress,  it  may  be  due  leas  to  the  defective  control  of  a 
democracy  over  a  land  so  various  than  to  the  excessive  centralisation 
4>f  a  system  which  does  not  take  sufficiently  into  account  the  local 
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needs  and  responfiibllitiee  of  the  territory  governed.     All  Franoa  ia 
meaeared    by    the    etand&rd    of    Paris.      The    same    central    power 
administera  localities  as  difiereut  as  the  wine-growing  hills  round 
Bordeaux  and  the  manufactaring  districtB  of  the  Pas  da  Calais.     Tho 
same  Parisian  may  be  sent  to  reign  as  prefect  one  year  in  ProTenoe 
and  the  next  in  Brittany ;  he  reigns^  bnt  he  does  not  go?em ;  he  J 
does  not  even  administer,  neither  he  nor  any  of  his  subordinates ;  h^" 
informs  the  central  power  of  the  needs  of  his  subjects.    The  bnreanz 
of  Paris  decide  if  such  and  such  a  warder  may  be  appointed  in  snob 
and  such  a  gaol ;  if  the  doctor  of  a  certain  mad-asylum  may  prolong 
his  leave ;  if  the  name  of  such  a  street  may  be  changed  according  ta 
the  wish  of  its  inhabitants ;  if  a  medical  aid  society  may  come  into 
being  or  be  dissolved;    and  authorise  the  nomination  of    a  captaiii. 
of  the  fire  brigade,  a  village  schoolmaster,  or  a  lock-man — for  in  non^l 
of  these  weighty  matters  is  the  prefect  competent.*     It  is  strange^] 
but   it  is  trne,  that  in   Franc^^  to-day,  while   the  Conservatives  and 
ImperialistSf  with  Mr.  Bodley,  cling  to  the  vast  administrative  system 
which  sprang  from  the  genius  of  Napoleon  and  the  traditions  of  the 
Revolution,  the   Liberal   party,  on   the  other  hand,  striking  farther 
back,  would  fain  revive  what  was  best  and  most  national  in  the  pre- 
Revolutionary  order.      The   provincial  Intendant  of   the   eighteenth 
centary  was,  in   M.   Fagnet's   phrase,  ''  a  personality  and  not  a  cog- 
wheel," a  centre  of  activity : 

**  On  eut  considere  comme  du  dernier  bouffon  d'envoyer  Monsieur  Turgot, 
intendant  du  Limousin,  on  Picardie  vers  1 708,  au  moment  od  il  etait  en 
train  de  transformer  le  Limoiusin,  Mais  il  n  y  a  aucun  inconvenient  aujourd* 
hui  a  envoyer  4  Lille  M.  le  Prefefc  de  Limoges,  soit  h  la  premiere,  soit  k  la 
dixi^me  annee  de  son  scjoiir  h,  Limoges,  puisqu'  il  y  fait  la  dixi^me  ann6& 
exactement  la  mtme  chose  que  la  premiere,  et  puisqu*  il  fera  4  Lille  ©xacte* 
ment  la  meme  chose  f\W  k  Limoges  "  (K.  Fagiiet,  loc.  cit.). 

The  Liberals  of  France  would  offer  their  country  not  a  Bonaparte, 
but  a  Tprgot,  or  rather  a  generation  of  Turgot^  j  not  a  despot  to 
wield  more  powerfully  a  government  organised  to  be  a  magnificent 
instrament  of  tyranny,  but  a  wider  diffusion  of  the  responsibilities  or 
powers  of  those  in  office^  greater  liberty  and  activity  in  spheres  remote 
from  the  capital,  a  larger  field  for  private  initiative,  a  higher  import- 
ance given  to  the  individual,  in  brief,  a  restriction  of  the  State  to  her 
primary  duties  of  police,  engineering,  general  expenditure  and  national 
defences.  For  the  Liberals  do  not  forget  that  the  last  term  of  a 
centralised  despotism,  however  apparently  successfol,  is  certain,  speedy, 
utter,  defeat*    They  remember  how  soon  the  sun  of  Austerlitz  set  over 

•  For  the  instaticiss  adduced  see  Eoaile  Fag'aet.  "  DeceDtraUsatcurs  et  F^d^ralifitef,*! 
(lifi'ue  du  IhlaU,  Mai  I,  !698)  ;  M.  Paul  Defchaneri  important  hfockurt^  "  La  D^oeD« 
tmliaatioD  ' ;  and  especiallj  the  hrochurt  of  U*  FerdinaDd  DreTfos,  **  La  Dcc^fitraliaa- 
lion," 
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Waterloo ;  and  how  the  coup  iTciat  led  up  to  Sedan  and  the  Com- 
mune. Tbey  remember  the  Qiter^  absolate  collapse  of  the  centralised 
Frasfiiaof  Frederick  IL,  twenty  years  after  his  death,  upon  the  fields  of 
Jena.  The  Liberals  of  France  will  not  listen  to  Mr.  Bodley,  charm 
he  never  so  wisely,  promise  he  peace  or  glory,  when  he  would  fain 
persuade  them,  not  without  a  lingering  irony,  '^  that  France  ehould  go 
to  Ituasia  for  her  models  of  governmenf,  and  to  England  for  her 
friendships/*  A  fair  proportion  of  Frenchmen  would  welcome  th» 
friendship  of  England,  but  the  Tsar  of  France,  we  venture  to  say, 
haonts  only  the  dreams  of  Mr.  Bodley,  or,  perhaps),  those  of  M.  D6rouI^de^ 
or,  again,  those  of  the  amiable  young  Corsican  from  Wurtemburg,  who 
commands  the  Lifegoards  at  St  Petersburg. 

We  change  something  of  our  personality  in  changbg  our  country 
Mr,  Bodley  has  lived  seven  years  in  France  and  his  French  individu 
allty  is  not  quite  the  same  as  bis  natural  English  self.  Mr.  Bodley 
ia  much  older  when  he  treats  of  France.  Ue  is  of  the  age  of  M. 
Kenaut  when  he  wrote  the  lUforrae  intellcciuclk  tt  7noralc,  He  is 
of  the  generation  of  M.  Talne  in  the  M^imc  Modinu.  The  immense 
discouragement  of  1870-71  has  left  upon  him  lingering  traces  of 
distrust  and  pessimism,  and  that  hero-worehip  thtns  h  tndc  which 
follows  a  defeat.  He  demands  a  bulwark  against  the  excesses  of 
the  Bevolution,  he  clamours,  if  not  for  an  emperor,  at  least  for  a 
Stathouder.  And  we  ask  ourselves  if,  while  Mr.  BoJIey  has  been 
studying  the  Hi^gime  Modtrnc  of  M.  Taine  (and  he  did  well  and  wisely 
to  study  it),  he  has  not  sometimes  forgotten  to  follow  the  movement 
which  subtly,  secretly  and  fctill  underground  as  it  were  during  the 
last  twelve  years  and  more,  and  every  year  with  increasing  speed  and 
inQuence,  is  unsleepingly  at  its  task  of  preparing  the  France  of  to- 
morrow ;  if,  while  he  has  been  accurately  following  the  debates  in  th^ 
Chamber  as  reported  in  the  Temps  and  the  Dcbdis  (it  was  his  duty  as  a 
historian  to  follow  them^  a  disagreeable  duty  which  he  has  not  shirked). 
Mr,  Bodley  has  noted  the  passing  of  that  obscure  httle  Bill  of  April  t . 
1887,  which  by  giving  greater  importance  to  the  commune  inaugurated 
the  Bret  and  most  necessary  measure  of  the  decentralisation  of  France  ? 
Whilst  deploring,  as  who  does  not  deplore  with  him,  the  unspeakable 
inadequacy  of  the  Chamber,  has  Mr.  Bodley  remarked  the  astonishing 
growth  of  private  initiative  in  the  provinces?  The  thousands  of  agri* 
cultural  syndicates  which,  all  over  the  country,  by  diminishing  or 
suppressing  the  promts  of  the  middleman,  add  to  the  wealth  of  pro- 
ducer and  consumer  alike  ;  the  growth  of  co-operation  or  associatioi) 
in  all  their  forms,  the  impulse  towards  colouiaation  which  has  already 
made  Tunis  a  commercial  success  and  bids  fair  to  crown  with  pros- 
perity the  ill-omened  expedition  to  Madagascar?  The  innumerable 
mutual  aid  societies,  on  the  model  of  those  founded  at  Le   Creusot 
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hj  the  late  M.  Schneider,  which,  wtthoat  State  aesLstanoe,  secore  the 
tndividoal  agamst  accident,  digease,  or  lack  of  work  ?  We  think  that 
Mr,  Bodley  chiefly  sees  the  exterior  fabric  of  France;  an  impoaing 
administration.  Bat  its  monotonoas  and  sterile  greatneas  affords  a 
shelter  to  an  ever-increasing  swarm  of  indoshious  private  enterprises. 
More  than  once  in  studying  them  I  have  been  reminded  of  those 
innnmerable  cvUojia,  burial  societiesi  matnal  aid  societies,  Christian 
associations,  i&c,  which,  towards  the  end  of  the  Boman  Empire,  honey- 
combed the  apparently  solid  fabric  of  thai  imperial  and  highly  cen- 
tralised administration,  and  which,  they  and  not  it,  bore  within  them 
the  secret  vitality  of  the  fotore. 

m. 

The  present  task  of  France^  at  all  events,  is  not  to  prepire  an 
empire,  but  to  organise  a  democracy.     Of  this  democracyj  excessive'' 
centralisation  is  a  phase  of  development,  a  **  growing-pain/'  perhaps 
inevitable ; 

^^C'est  un  apprentissiiga  long  et  pdnible  que  celui  du  adf-ffommmmti 
democratique,  et  une  ^ta|>e  inteiToediaii'e  s^impose  ici,  c^est  la  centralisation 
qui  a  pour  but  et  pour  justification  d'aider  k  cat  apprentissage,  et  dont  les 
Anglais  et  les  An^jlain  commencent  maintenant  4  comprendre,  apr^s  nous 
et  a  notre  eiemple,  T^vidente  bien  que  regrettable  necessite.  //  /aid  qim 
td  appreniismtje  B€  faaaer  * 

Thus  England,  in  her  passage  from  monarchy  to  democracy^  turns 
centralist  and  invents  County  Councils  and  the  School  Boards  But  this 
centralisation  is  not  a  permanent  condition,  only  a  stage  in  the  progrefiB 
from  a  feudal  to  a  democratic  condition  of  society.  Cut  violently  off 
from  all  traditions  of  the  past,  the  France  of  Napoleon  bad  to  create 
democracy  unaided  from  her  own  resources,  had  to  invent  it  out  of  her 
own  head,  and  then  to  impose  it,  such  as  it  was.  After  the  fever  of 
revolution  France  woke  to  life  with  a  strong  heart  that  beat,  though  still 
her  members  kept  the  chill  of  death.  And  little  by  little  life  has  crept 
through  all  her  vast  periphery ;  the  furthest  pnlse  begins  to  answer 
now  to  that  huge  central  throb  ;  every  cell  is  astir  and  animate.  And 
as  the  great  tide  of  democracy  penetrates  the  whole  organism,  this 
Influx  of  life  is  gradually  awaking  new  needs^  new  objects,  and  a  new 
conception  of  society*  With  every  year  a  greater  number  of  French- 
men outgrow  that  ideal  of  centralisation  which  sufficed  to  yesterday, 
and  deplore  the  interference  of  the  State  in  every  department  of 
activity*  These  citizens  of  to-morrow  exact  the  principle  of  individual 
initiative,  turn  from  the  monotonous  career  of  the  civil  servant  towards 

*  Louis  Paal'Daboia.      *' Easoi  sar  les  Flnaaces  Commafiales,**  p.  30O.     "OuTrage 
Cotjronn^  par  ks  Sciences  Morales  et  PoUtiques."    Paris.    1S&8. 
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5e  freer  life  of  the  manufacturer,  the  coloDial,  the  gentleman-farmer, 
the  tradesman,  the  artisan.  Within  the  last  ten  years  the  internal 
impnlse  of  France  has  changed ;  slowly  bat  inevitably  the  excloaive 
athority  of  collective  interests  relaxes ;  slowly  bat  inevitably  begin  to 
assert  themselves,  the  private  intereste,  the  private  initiative,  so  long 
BDppressed* 

•'Surcharge  de  devoirs  et  de  fonctions,  TEtat  central  essaie  de  lemlre 

reziaience   k  la  socicte   communale;    les   aflaires  locales  &e  sdpfirent  dfs 

"^     fcires  politiques  :  on  commence  a  d^eeutraliser.  Villea  et  communes  ruralei^, 

siu^es  autoriics  pubUqnes,  recoivent  des  mains  de  TEtat  leur  constitutlotj^ 

fc^  oomme  celk  de  TEtat,  leur  argaui.siition  se  fait  de  plus  en  plus  dt^mo- 

•     *  la  vie  locale  reprait  plus  ou  moins  peniblement  aprds  nne  longiie* 

1  .  et  t4che  de  s'adapter  aux  conditions  nou velles  et  spcciales.*'  * 

May  this  movement  continne  with  mathematical  progression !  May  a 
►nfltitution  of  the  commnnej  a  growth  of  the  facnlty  of  oo-eperatjon, 
m  reform  of  the  Property  Tax  \Jmp6t  foncicr),  a  development  of  local 
government,  render  life  in  the  province  ever  more  and  more  attractive, 
and  check  that  immigration  to  Paris  which  leaves  nntilled  the  fertile 
fields  of  Provence  and  Savoy,  and  swells  the  thonsands  ont  of  work 
who  stifle  and  droop  in  the  metropolis. 


IT. 


We  have  shown  in  what  we  diSer  from  Mr,  Bodley  as  to  the^ 
probable  fatnre  of  France.  The  development  of  a  recognised  law  of 
Bociology  points,  we  think,  to  a  revival  of  local  life,  an  increaeed 
importance  given  to  the  commune  or  the  canton,  rather  than  to  that 
BtroDg  and  arbitrary  centralisation  which  Mr.  Bodley  advocates,  rather 
than  to  that  military  dictatorship  which  he  foretells,  ^65*^  iymcii  f 
ctatorship  never  yet  brooght  France  any  heritage  save  disaster.  We 
not  hear  of  a  savioar  of  society.  On  this  point  an  abyss  divider 
Bnt  Mr.  Bodley  says  no  word  too  mnch  in  his  condemnation  of 
,e  Parliamentary  system  as  at  the  present  moment  it  exists  in  France, 
Nothing  could  well  be  less  representative  of  the  great  orderly  nation 
bdiind  it  than  the  Chamber  of  excitable  dMassh  whose  lack  of  dignity 
and  waste  of  time  are  a  dreary  platitude  to  which  we  are^  alas !  too 
well  accnstomed.  **  On  eat  bete  quand  on  est  beanconp,**  said  Georges 
8aDd»  and  never  was  this  wise  word  truer  than  of  the  members  of  the 
Chamber,  I  remember  once  reading  an  old  Chinese  treatise  on 
political  science.  **It  is  essential/*  said  my  author,  "to  choose  for 
minifiters  of  State  men  of  a  mediocre  pitch  in  mind  and  morals ;  since 
if  they  be  saperior  to  the  man  in  the  street  he  will  not  understand 
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Iheir  aims  and  will  feel  himself  unfairly  repreeented  ;  while  if  they  1 
too  far  inferior  he  condemns  his  rulers,  which  is  unseemly."  Alas  ! 
the  Chinese  standard,  apparently  so  modest,  is  frequently  too  high  for 
the  moat  intelligent  of  nations. 

The  Chamber  is  not  only,  as  a  mass,  inferior  to  the  nation  it  repre- 
eenta,  it  is  different*  The  bulk  of  France  is  Moderate- Republican  ; 
not  only  Monarchbts  and  SocialistSj  but  Nationalists,  Anti-semites, 
all  sorts  of  strange  political  GnosticSj  are  conspicuous  in  the  Chamber. 
The  greater  part  of  France  is  agricultural  or  industrial ;  but,  as  Mr, 
Bodley  wisely  points  out,  the  deputies  are  chiefly  recroited  from  the 
lower  class  of  professional  men  ;  no  country  in  Europe  has  a  popola- 
tion  so  orderly,  thrifty,  prudent^  and  systematic  as  the  French  Republic, 
whilst  the  Parliament  is  an  incoherent  mass  of  violence,  extravagance, 
and  impnlsive  agitation.  Mr.  Bodley,  not  unfairly,  argues  from  these 
facts  that  the  Parliamentary  system  is  unsnited  to  the  French  • 


**  Plebificite  they  imderstand  and  government  by  buremicracy  they  under- 
stand, but  Parliamentary  government  they  never  will  comprehend.  This  is 
the  cause  of  their  passive  delegation  of  electoral  power  to  local  coterie^', 
coTDposed  of  the  least  worthy  and  the  leant  tli.sinterested  elements  of  this 
popaliition,  ho  tbat  the  result  of  their  legislative  elections  fs  not  the  spon-  • 
taneous  voice  of  the  nation ''  {vol.  ii,  p,  1 7M). 

Here  Mr.  Bodley  touches  the  aching  spot.  This  apparently 
democratic  legialnture  is  not,  in  eflect,  a  true  mirror  of  the  democracy. 
The  voluntary  abstention  of  the  electors  is  in  great  part  responsible 
for  the  inadecjuacy  of  the  elected.  It  is  an  evil  habit  to  be  unlearned. 
It  is  the  first  phase  which  follows  universal  suffrage*  Indignant  at 
their  assimilation  to  the  least  competent  of  their  fellow  citizens,  men 
of  standing,  men  of  leading,  abstain  from  the  polls.  They  say, 
'Why  should  I  vote?  My  vote  is  no  more  weighty  than  TomX  or 
Dick's,  or  Harry's/*  And  so  the  elections  are  left  almost  entirely  to 
the  mercies  of  Tom,  or  Dick,  or  Harry,  while  those  capable  of 
government  become  more  and  more  estranged  from  tho  duties  of  ciWc 
activity.  In  the  case  of  public  matters  no  one  cares  greatly  who  is 
returned  for  town  or  country,  conscious  that  the  real  government  of 
the  country  is  carried  on,  not  by  the  deputies  assembled  in  the 
Palais  Bourbon,  but  by  the  silent  hierarchies  of  the  Government 
offices.  This  political  apathy  is  a  real  danger.  We  could  desire  in 
the  educated  classes  a  greater  moral  energy,  a  truer  sense  of  responsi-* 
bility,  a  wiser  homility.  No  law  forbids  them  to  exert  their  influence, 
to  become  the  moral  leaders  of  their  younger  brethren,  and  to  add  to 
the  poll,  not  their  own  votes  alone,  but  those  attracted  by  a  dis* 
interested  earneatneaa.  Aiming  less  high,  we  may  suggest  as  means 
to   secure   the  adequnte  representation  of  a  superior  minority;  tb 
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pi  oral  vote  accorded  to  Dien  of  great  attainmenta  or  responsibilities ; 
better  still,  votiog  by  two  degrees — ^t ,,  universal  anffrage  osed  to  elect 
yaat  council  of  electors,  who  in  their  turn  vote  for  the  Deputies ; 
or,  (ailing  this^  the  vote  made  obligatory;  or,  perhaps,  the  adjunction 
to  the  Chamber  of  certain  delegates^  chosen  by  the  universitiee, 
technical  and  agricultural  schools^  or  by  the  provincial  General 
CoanciU.  The  means  are  many,  the  end  is  one  \  the  protection  of 
the  individoal  against  the  tyranny  of  the  collective  mass.  And  the 
task — the  diflScult  task — is  the  conciliation  of  democracy  with  the  full 
ideveJopment  of  the  fittest. 

But  probably  for  many  years  the  Chamber  will  function  unregene- 
rate,  accomplishing,  with  inEnite  noise  and  waste,  a  oeitain  measure, 

jostly  nnperceived,    of   useful,    humble,   toil    indispensable    to    the 

immunity.      It  is  a  costly  machine,  constantly  out  of  repair,  wotkiog 
with   odd  jerka   and    spasmodic    irregnlarities ;  but,    such    as    it  is, 

^ougb  we  deaire  something  better,  we  could  ill  do  without  it.      As 

[•  Cherbalies  writes  a  propos  of  Mr*  Bodley's  book  : 

'^  Malgri^  sea  faiblesses,  sea  miseres,  le  dccousu  de  ses  id^es  et  de  8a 
Duduite,  la  Republlque  parlementaire  nous  a  rendus  de  grands  et  evidens 
ervices*  elle  a  travailli:  k  iiotre  relt^vement  aprt«s  de  cruels  desastres.  .  .  . 
J'oos  sommes  devenus  uti)itaires;  nous  pesons  les  maux  et  pniferous  les 

ddreti:  nous  comparons  les  btenii  et  choii^issons  les  molns  c^uteux^  ([ui 

i  flouveut  les  plus  surs.*'  * 

The  gradual   reform  of  France  will    be  accompliBhed  outside  the 

Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  perhaps  we  may  even  say  in  spite  of  the 

Chamber  of  Deputies.     Mr.  Bodley  would  save  us  from  without,  by 

the  happy  intervention  of  a  tyrant — a  **  Prince  Hohenstiel-Zwangau." 

int  France  fara  da  s€.      She  would  fain  work  out  her  own  salvation 

by  the  salutary  doctrine  of  self-help.      As  the  State  becomes  less  and 

leas  the  universal  provider  centralised  in   Taria,  as  every  canton  in 

France  becomes  more  and   more    animate    with    conscious    life    and 

capable  of  voluntary  action,  it  will  be  increasingly  difficult  for  Mr. 

Bodley's  hero  to  "  try  a  new  experiment  in  government  to  inaugurate 

the  new  century."    Rather  will  the  spirit  of  dictatorship,  which  is  the 

I  shadow  of  the  phantom  of  the  Bonapartes,  diminish  little  by  little  and 

I  gradually  fade  away^  while  the  force  of  continuance  and  the  prestige  of 

poseeeaion  may  at  last  win  all  France  to  a  future  of  democracy. 


•  Setni0  d€»  J)eujc  Mofult$^  l'^  June  18^. 
sorla  Fnuioe  Politique/* 
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Prophet  against  prophet,  Mr.  Bodley  and  I  have  opposite  viewa  i 
to  the  coming  government  of  France.  Politically  we  can  never 
reconciled.  Bat  few  persona  tis  yet,  I  think,  have  seized  the  socio) 
side  of  France  wi!h  a  finer  sympathy  than  Mr.  Bodley,  He  lovea 
her,  sach  as  fibe  is»  for  her  real  qnalitiea.  Hia  book  Lb  an  admirable 
study  in  what  the  Germans,  in  an  expressive  word,  name  Volker- 
psycholvgic,  lie  ba3  given  ns  a  keen  and  just  appreciation  of  the 
'*  great  mass  of  the  people  of  Francej  whose  silent,  sober  energy  males 
np  for  the  errors  of  its  conspicuous  classes/'  Civilisation,  sajs  Mr. 
Bodley  descends  lower  in  the  French  nation  than  in  ours, 

"  An  agreeable  companion  of  a  railway  journey,  who  m  admirablo  langu«_ 
discourses  on  the  European  situation  or  on  art  and  literature,  may  turn  oul 
to  be  a  person  of  such  soml  surroundings  that  an  Englishman  of  corre- 
sponding  situation  would  express  himself  crudely  on  those  snbjects  and  with 
unrefined  pronunciation  or  accent/' 

I  myself  have  often  been  struck  with  this  as  I  discussed  the  qneEti*>n 
of  Korea  with  a  Parisian  gasfitter,  or  planned  out  Ceosar's  battles  with 
a  small  farmer  in  Provence,  or  learned  the  little  I  know  of  volcanic 
geology  from  blonsed  peasants  in  Anvergne.  In  addition  to  this  fund 
of  information  (which  penetrates  as  deep,  it  may  be,  in  Scotland),  the 
national  capacity  for  philosophical  ideas — for  d(s  id^s  giniralts — 
makes  the  Frenchman  of  the  lower  class  approach  his  social  betters 
more  nearly  on  the  intellectual  side  than  the  inferior  members  of  any 
other  European  nation  can  come  into  contact  with  their  aristocracy. 
Nor  ia  this  wide  diffusion  of  intelligence  that  which  Mr,  Bodley  praises 
most  in  the  people  he  so  often  criticises : 

*'  In  their  private  and  domestic  capacity  tliere  are  no  people  in  the  world 
60  devoted  and  considerate  to  one  another.  In  the  relations  of  the  human 
race  which  concern  tli-3  home  and  the  family  they  get  an  example  to  ua 
The  love  for  a  mother  is  not  the  lifeloug  religion  of  an  English  man  as  f 
in  of  a  Frenchman  ;  the  affection  is  mutual,  and  the  tenderness  of  the  French ' 
of  all  classes  for  their  ofltipring  is,  perhaps,  so  excessive  as  to  be  injunous  ta 
the  robustness  of  the  race.  But  one  result  is  that  the  local  tribimals  hav^" 
rarely  in  France  to  try  an  offence  corresponding  to  that  which  in  Engltu 
is  known  as  leaving  parents  chargeable  to  the  parish.  Nor  has;  the  Frenc 
language  a  technical  equivalent  for  the  term  wife-beating,  and  if  Frenchme 
sometimes  widow  themselves  by  swifter  means,  they  are,  as  a  rule,  the  most 
humane  of  husbands"  (vol,  i,  203). 

**  Industry,  thrift,  family  Eentiment,  artistic  instinct,  cultivation  of 
the  BoD,  cheerful  performance  of  patriotic  duty,  and  collaboration  of 
woman  in  the  plan  of  life,"  in  these  Mr.  Bodley  finds  the  secret  of  the 
grace^  the  charm,  the  prosperity  of  France*     He  is  right;   he  is 
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llxoiisaiid  timea  rig^ht !  But  does  it  not  strike  him  thai  these  qualities 
(he,  not  I^  drew  oat  the  list)  are  the  virtues  of  a  nation  vowed  to 
democracy  ?  Obedience,  respect,  social  as  distinct  from  moral  abne- 
&tion^  religloQS  Bentiment,  discipline,  eelf-devotion,  resignation  are 
^TOtnea  which  flourish  less  freely  on  the  soil  of  France.  And  it  is 
thesei  we  think,  that  are  integral  to  that  aristocratic  and  military 
form  of  society  which  Mr.  Bodley  dreams  of  '*  to  inaugurate  the 
coming  century  in  France/* 


Mr.  Bodley  shows  his  accustomed  shrewdneEs  when  he  accnses^  aa 
tiilty  of  half  their  miserable  government,  the  political  indlfierence  of 
he  French : 

**  If  a  stranger  be  taken  into  the  confidence  of  a  peasant,  the  latter  will, 
in  the  Charollais  and  the  Beauee,  talk  to  him  of  his  o^ien  and  his  crops;  in 
Satntonge  and  Bivoy  of  his  vjnes  devastated  by  the  phylloxera ;  in  the 
Lourdes  of  the  precarious  living  of  the  solitary  re^sin-gatherer;  but  the 
political  situation  h  never  a  voluntary  topic  of  conversation  on  his  lips,  even 
on  the  eve  of  an  election.*' 

Politics,  he  think?,  cannot  be  very  interestiog  in  a  land  ignorant  of 
party  government  and  vowed  to  democracy.  In  America,  in  Switzer- 
land, the  same  indifference,  the  same  abstention,  may  be  observed. 
This  may  be  true.  Nowhere  in  all  the  world  as  yet  has  democracy 
attained  her  ripe  majority.  The  greatness  of  democratic  nations  lies 
in  the  extraordiaary  freedom  and  prosperity  of  the  individaal,  in  the 
liberties  and  generosities  which  penetrate  a  whole  people  with  a  form 
of  patriotism  quite  distinct  from  that  devotion  which  exists  in  older 
aocietieB — more  independent  and  voluntary,  less  religious. 

But  political  indiffereuce  is  surely  not  a  necessary  consequence  of  a 
republic*     It  is  difficult  for  an  Eoglishman  with  English  traditions 

accept  that  comfortable,  unheroic  state  of  things  which  a  Renan, 
^one  the  less,  was  prepared  to  tolerate,  if  not  to  welcome,  aa  pro- 
ductive of  a  gradual  increase  in  the  more  essential  liberties: 

"  Kn  somme,  il  ic  peut  fort  bien  que  Tetat  social  k  ramoricaine  vers 
fjuel  nous  marchons,  indejiendaniment  de  toutes  les  formes  du  gouverne- 
lient,  no  soit  jias  plus  insupport^ibJe  pour  les  gens  d esprit  que  les  ctata 
ctatix  nieme  gutnutis  que  nous  avons  traverses.  .  .  .  Descartes,  en  ce 
l>rill&nt  XV 11**'**  si^cle,  ne  se  irouvait  nulle  part  niieux  qu'  4  Amsterdam 
parcel  que  Hout  le  monde  y  exenjant  la  m  arc  band  is  e,*  person  ne  ne  se  souciait 
de  lui*  .  .  *  Un  legime  demoenitique  borne  est,  nous  le  savons,  facilement 
vexatcire.  Des  gens  d 'esprit  vivent  cependant  en  Amerique,  a  condition 
I  n'  ctro'pas  trop  exigeants,  XoU  vie  tangtrt  eat  tout  ce  qu'  il  faut  domander 
I  la  d<?mocratie.  Kons  traver=ieron8  encore  bien  des  alternatives  dWarchio 
da  deepotisme  avant  de  trouver  le  repos  dans  ce  juste  milieu.     Maia  la 
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liberte  est  comme  la  verite  :  presque  personne  ne  Taime  pour  elle  mcme  ;  6t 
cependant,  par  rimpossibilitv  des  extremes  on  y  revient  toujours/** 

Uoleea  we  be  greatly  mistaken,  the  events  of  the  last  year  in 
France  have  aroused  to  self-consciotisneas  the  prmciplea  of  LiberalisiD 
in  France.  In  a  flaah  we  aaw  that  we  had  eat  drowsing  by  the  brink 
ol  an  abyss.  The  real  danger  was  not  a  18  Brumaire,  nor  e?en 
a  Deux-D^cenibre,  but  a  Seize-Mai.  And  to-day  hnndreds,  who  a 
year  ago  inclined  to  regard  the  Orleaniet  princes  as  pofisible  aavianra 
of  society,  repeat  with  the  hero  of  Kenan's  philoBophicd  comedy : 
'-  Caliban  nous  rend  plos  services  que  Prospero  restaur^  par  k 
J^suitea  et  lea  Zouaves  Pontificanx." 


vn. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  external  form  of  a  Government  in  France, 
as  elsewhere^  matters  little.  Any  system  is  good  enough  if  we  make 
good  use  of  it,  and  the  simpler  the  better.  We  have  our  work  cut 
out,  the  difBcolt  work  of  the  organisation  of  a  democracy ;  it  can  be 
done  aa  well  under  a  Moderate  as  under  a  Radical  Republic;  the 
president's  name  matters  uot  one  jot,  A  limited  monarchy  would 
serve  our  turn,  A  military  pretender  would  certainly  be  an  obstacle,  ^ 
bnt  not  for  long.  George  Stephenson,  when  asked  what  would  become 
of  a  train  if  a  cow  shonld  cross  the  line  at  the  moment  of  its  traject, 
remarked  tersely  :  **  Twonld  be  the  waar  for  the  beastie !  *'  It  would 
be  worse,  we  think,  for  the  military  pretender.  Even  Mr.  Bodley 
has  scant  conHdence  in  the  duration  of  his  reign.  **  It  could  not  bo 
predicted,**  be  writes  plainly.      But  he  insists  upon  his  advent : 

"  The  day  will  come  when  no  power  will  prevent  France  from  hailing  a 
hero  of  her  choice.     Whether  he  will   bear  the  name  of  a  once  wig 
dynasty,  or  whether  he  will  be  a  statesman  to  inspire,  or  a  soldier  to  load  i 
victory,  the  next  generation  will  know/' 

Will  it?  Are  the  Bonapartes  immortal?  There  would  be  no 
truth  in  the  doctrine  of  development^  no  possibility  of  human  progress, 
if  what  has  been  must  always  be,  if  the  course  of  nations  revolved  in 
a  restricted  orbit^  if  history,  poor  dotard,  never  said  a  new  word,  bui 
incessantly  repeated  the  burden  of  the  past. 


VUK 


In  brief  Mr.  Bodley  does  well  to  diagnose  the  initial  aymptoms  of  j 
French  misrule,  as  the  anomaly  of  a  centralised  government  associated  I 
with  democracy*     We,  no  less  than  he,  perceive  and  admit  the  ill ; 
*  £rne&t  Rcsan,  **  Preface  aux  Soovenin/'  xz. 
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bat  we  would  fain  advise  a  dlSerent  course  of  treatmeDt.  If  the 
Frencb  Parliamentary  system  be  declared  a  failare^  as  mnoh  on  account 

•of  the  apathy  of  the  voters  as  becanse  of  the  inferiority  of  the  elected, 
we  believe   the    real  cause   of  this   inadeqoacy  to  consist  in   over- 

^  g€>vernnient*  The  French  citizen,  allowed  only  to  vote  and  to 
dellberatd,  tu'vi-r  to  adminUtcrj  has  gradually  withdrawn  his  stake  from 
the  game.  He  does  not  care  to  play  for  "  love/'  His  indifference  to 
the  politics  of  his  nation  takes  ita  rise  in  his  exclusion  from  the  politics 

[  of  his  boroQgh  or  village.  Many  who  to-day  abstain  from  the  polls 
would  vote  if  their  opinion  were  asked  directly  on  a  practical  qneation. 
Let  the  commnne  or  canton  become   a  focus  of  local  life  ;  let  the 

I  Hnnicipal  Councils  dispose  of  a  certain  amount  of  authority  and 
financial  reaponsibiHty  ;  let  the  Mayors  be  entrusted  with  an  increasing 
proportbn  of  local  government ;  let  the  Prefect  of  to-day,  the  mere 
electoral  agent  sent  down  from  Paris,  revert  to  the  older  type  of  the 
Intendant ;  let,  from  end  to  end  of  France,  in  every  local  centre,  a 
whole  population  of   intelligent   men   feel   they  have  their   share   in 

(.governing  and  administering  the  nation  of  which  they  are  a  part;  let 

[them  serve  their  country  in  the  Municipal  Council  and  the  Council- 

[General  as  gratuitously  and  as  naturally  as  they  serve  her  in  the  army^ 

[and   France  will  again   awake  to  a  sense  of  political  responsibility. 

[The   commune  will   become    a   school   of  energy,  a  centre   of  civic 

redacation. 


Every  medicine  applied  in  excess  is  capable  of  acting  as  a  potsod* 
Mr.  Bodley's  dangerous  remedy  swiftly  produces  a  state  of  tyranny. 
.Mine,  he  may  retort,  exposes  a  society  to  the  risk  of  anarchy.  The 
peril,  I  think^  is  leas.  In  aoy  scheme  of  decentralisation  the  State 
would,  of  coarse,  keep  entire  control  of  the  police,  of  the  army,  of  the 
public  parse^  and  of  the  public  health.  She  would  have  abundant 
ns  of  checking  the  possible  extravagances  of  isolated  communes. 
Lod  the  increased  vitality  of  the  local  ceutres,  by  drawing  off  some  of 
le  fluperabnndant  population  of  the  great  towns,  would  diminish  one* 
the  likeliest  causes  of  revolution.  For  the  real  danger  of  France 
to*diiy  16  the  depopulation  of  her  agricaltural  districts,  the  misery  and 
Ibe  abundance  of  the  poor  in  Paris.  For  to  Pmis,  where  rent  and 
food  are  ao  cruelly  dear,  the  provinces  send  their  hundreds  and  their 
thousands  attracted  by  the  prestige  of  the  capital. 

'  L«a  asilea  de  femmes  k  Pans  sent  pre^que  uniquement  reniplis  de  iillea 

i    ^nt  de  la  provioce,     A  ehaque  train  de  plaisir  on  voii  arriver  des  pro 

jiux  qui  croyent  troiiver  iine  bonne  place  en  descendnut  de  wagon.     Ila 

plains  d'illusiong^  avec  les  potites  economies  qu'ils  out   faite^,  avec 

I  •    somme  d'argent  que  leurs  pai-ents  leur  ont  donnee  ou  qu'ils  ont 

<  ♦»  pour  eux  .  .  .  Tons  ces  ruraux  qui  meurent  de  faim  it  Poiih, 

I  ir  vivre  heureux  en  province  en  cultivant  les  terre^  qu'ib  abtind- 
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oiineni.  Dans  certaines  regioBS  de  la  Provence^  des  coteaujc  plaat4a 
d'oliriers,  des  terres  que  autrefois  pruduisaient  du  bl^,  ne  sont  plus  cul» 
ti\r^s*  Dans  certaines  parties  des  Basses  Alpes,  V  emigration  e^t  at  graade 
qu'  on  ne  cultive  plus  que  les  terres  qui  sont  pr^a  des  villages/*  * 

And,  while  ploughmen  and  vinedresserfl  are  lacking  in  the  country, 
almost  once  a  week,  in  Parifl,  some  poor  wretch,  face  to  face  with 
absolute  hunger,  hurries  out  of  a  world  in  which  there  seems  no 
place  for  him.  Nay,  in  Jane  and  JdIj  1897,  there  were  frequently 
three  or  four  such  suicides  a  day.  Alas,  for  each  starved  wretch 
who  disappears,  the  cheap  trains  hurrying  to  the  centre  from  east,  and 
west,  and  south,  and  north,  bring  more  than  one  claimant  to  hia  terrible 
inheritance.  In  1877  out  of  a  total  population  of  nearly  S5,000,000, 
over  28»000,U00  inhabited  the  provinces.  In  1893  while  the  total 
papulation  of  France  has  risen  to  more  than  38,000,000,  the  provinces 
have  loat  over  4,000,000  soule.  If  this  goes  on  the  nation  must 
perish  from  a  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  and  brain. 

But  already  the  movement  of  decentralisation  has  began,  and  we 
are  surprised  that  Mr.  Bodley  has  ignored  it  in  his  calculations. 
Decentralisation  may  be  either  intellectual,  administrative  or  political ; 
bat  the  last  is  undreamed  of  in  France  and  oould  only  bring  disaster* 
As  M.  Emile  Fagnet  has  observed,!  the  recent  laws  on  the  University 
are  brilliant  and  bold  reforms  in  decentralisation  of  the  intellectual 
sort :  '*  Les  lois  diverses  qui  ont  utabli  en  France  la  libert6  des 
enseignements  primaire^  secondaire  et  sup6rienr  sont  des  revolutions 
deeentralieatrices  .  .  .  qui  ont  porte  un  rude  coup  aux  infititutions 
oentralisatrices  de  rEmpire  et  d  la  terrible  constitution  de  V  an  VIII." 
Less  evident,  the  work  of  administrative  decentralisation  has  com- 
menced, not  leas  surely,  not  less  progressively.  The  **  terrible  consti- 
totion  of  the  year  VIII,,"  or  at  least  the  law  of  the  28th  pluvioee  of 
that  year  did  allow  to  the  communes  that  measure  of  perBonality 
which  corresponds  to  the  needs  and  rights  of  individaals  associated 
in  view  of  a  common  aim  ;  the  commune  could  acquire,  oontract» 
possess  in  its  own  right.  But  the  consulate,  the  empire,  the  restora- 
tion, each  in  their  turn  checked  the  Liberal  movement.  The  law  of 
July  18,  1837»  accorded  at  last  a  certsin  restricted  responsibility 
and  liberty  to  the  local  centres.  A  great  advance  was  made  thirty  ' 
years  later.  The  law  of  July  24,  1867,  transfers  the  authority,  con- 
trolling the  decisions  of  the  mayor  and  council,  from  the  bureau  in 
Paris  to  the  Prefecture.  Finally  the  laws  of  April  7j  1884,t  have  veiy 
greatly  increased  the  power  of  the  major,  and,  by  the  institution  of 

•  Jiff^ue  dti  Deur  Monti  ft.  May  J,  1808.  U  Proal,  "Les  Buicides  par  Misere  i 
Tiiris," 

t  "  DuccDtratiffttenra  ot  Federalists/' 

J  See  "  Fioiinces  Comtnaualeii :  fitude  Theorique  et  Pratimie  f  par  Read  Aoollaa 
(Paris:  imS)  ;  and  especially  ^*La  Dt^centrallaifttioii,"  par  FerdimLnd'Drejfos  (Parli: 
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p^raitDent  cotnmitteeB,  have  enabled  private  citizens  to  partake,  in 
come  measure,  of  the  aSairs  of  the  commonwealth.  Finally^  the  law 
rated  on  October  27,  1896,  gives  a  certain  financial  control  to  the 
Mnnicipal  Councils,  and  adds  to  their  facnltiee.  The  commune  has 
already  a  share,  too,  slight,  bat  still  a  share,  in  the  authorities  and 
responsibilities  of  natural  life.  The  day  will  dawn  when,  no  longer 
a  mere  ward,  a  minor,  whose  nearest  interests  are  entrosted  to  other 
hands,  however  wasteful,  the  commune  will  show  herself  a  moral 
person,  capable  of  rights  and  duties,  willing  to  serve  a  superior  end, 
but  mistress  of  herself,  and  taking  in  the  affairs  of  the  common- 
wealth a  share  proportionate  to  the  charges  laid  upon  her. 


We  have  perhaps  shown  some  unfairness  to  Mr.  Bodley,  whose 
book  appeared,  we  believe,  in  February  of  this  year,  by  confuting 
him  from  volumes  still  newer  than  his  own.  Neither  have  we  taken 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  Mr.  Bodley  a  *'  France  *'  is  as  yet  only 
in  its  second  volune.  The  question  of  decentralisation  vvill  certainly 
be  treated  in  the  third  or  in  the  fourth.  Meanwhile,  an  author  of 
Mr.  Bodley*s  valae  and  independence  will  almoet  certainly  prefer  a 
criticism  to  a  mere  review.  We  submit  to  him,  in  all  deference  and 
without  fear  of  offence,  an  opinion  on  the  future  of  French  government, 
which  we  know  to  be  opposed  to  his  own,  but  which  we  beg  him  to 
lake  into  consideration.  There  is  much  truth  in  Mr.  Bodley's  view. 
A  centralised  boreaucracy  is  only  a  modern  translation  of  the  theory 
of  absolute  monarchy  ;  so  long  as  it  endures  we  must  own  that, 
wbether  we  regard  it  with  dread  or  with  desire,  the  offensive  return 
of  a  Ceesar  is  still  possible  in  France.  But  the  opposite  ddno^tcmcnt 
is  at  least  equally  probable.  The  revival  of  local  government  may 
serve  as  an  apprenticeship  to  larger  libertiea ;  the  new  spirit  of 
enterprise  and  private  initiative  may  strengthen  the  national  character 
whilst  checking  the  dangerous  encroachments  of  the  State.  In  no  spirit 
of  animadversion  or  controversy,  with  no  wish  of  converting  so  eminent 
a  sociologist  from  his  own  opinion  to  our  own,  but  in  the  simple  and 
candid  endeavour  of  setting  forth  as  much  of  the  truth  as  possible,  we 
\hm9%  examined  a  theory  which,  at  the  present  hour,  has  many  adepts 
AtnoDg  the  most  disinterested  and  public  spirited  of  Frenchmen. 
Democracy  may  be  a  good  or  an  evil,  a  phase  of  development  or  a 
«tage  of  deliquescence  :  it  is  a  fact.  Its  evolution  is  worth  our  most 
carefol  study.  In  a  letter  written  to  Gustave  d'Erchthal  in  the  last 
months  of  the  Second  Empire,  John  Stuart  MOl  recorded  his  belief 
*'thEt  the  progress  of  opinion  is  constantly  in  the  direction  of 
f^pnblican    convictions;    convictions    loftier   and    deeper    than    the 
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enthusiasm  of  onr  yonth."  We  believe  that  in  these  words  the  sage 
showed  himself  the  seer,  that  the  spread  of  public  instmotion  and 
the  general  difTasion  of  responsibility  will  confirm  the  democratic 
tendencies  of  the  country.  But  the  question  is  delicate :  two  great 
dangers  threaten  France.  The  oppression  of  the  individual  by  the 
collectivity,  which  is  a  form  of  socialism,  or  the  sacrifice  of  the  many 
to  the  development  of  one  immense  personality ;  these  are  possibilitiea 
which  we  cannot  refuse  to  consider.  Revolution  or  war  may  yet, 
in  the  one  shape  or  the  other,  subject  the  nation  of  France  to  aD 
authoritative  government.     Ahsit  (ytnen  ! 

Mary  James  Darmesteteb; 


GOSPELS  OF  ANARCHY.* 


IN  sncli  of  as  as  not  merely  live,  but  think  and  feel  what  Ufe  is 
and  might  be,  an  inner  drama  is  enacted,  fnll  of  conflicting 
emotions,  long  drawn  out  over  the  years^  and  sometimee  never  brought 
to  a  conclusion. 

It  begins  with  the  gradaal  saspicion,  as  we  pass  out  of  childish 
tntelage,  that  the  world  ia  not  at  all  the  definite^  arranged,  mechanical 
thing  which  the  doctrine  convenient  to  our  elders  and  our  own  opti- 
miatic  egoism  have  led  us  to  expect ;  that  the  causes  and  results  of 
actions  are  by  no  means  so  simple  as  we  imagined,  and  that  good  and 
otH  are  not  so  distinctly  opposed  as  black  and  white.  We  guess, 
we  slowly  recognise  with  difficulty  and  astonishment  that  this  well- 
regulated  structure  called  the  universe  or  life  is  a  sham  constructed 
by  human  hands ;  that  the  reality  is  a  seethiog  whirlpool  of  fofoes 
seemingly  blind^  mainly  disorderly  and  cruel,  and,  at  tlie  best,  utterly 
indifferent;  a  chaos  of  which  we  recognise,  with  humiliation  turning 
into  cynicism,  that  our  poor  self  is  but  a  part  and  a  sample. 

Thus  we  feel.  Bat  if  we  feel  long  enough,  and  do  not  get  blunted 
in  the  process^  we  are  brought  gradually,  by  additional  seeing  and 
feeling,  to  a  totally  new  view  of  things.  The  chaos  becomes  ordered, 
the  void  a  firmament,  and  we  recognise  with  joy  and  pride  that  the 
imiverae  has  made  us,  and  that  we,  perceiving  it,  have  made  the  uni- 
verse in  our  turn;  and  in  so  far  it  is  true  that  '^  in  la  sua  volontade 
6  nostra  pace/* 

1.  G.  Bebnard  Shaw  :  "  The  Qnintessence  of  Ibsemenn." 
7.  Macbice  BAaaiB :  **  L'Eniiemi  des  Ijoib." 

«,  ,,         **  Le  Jardin  de  B<5rtmice/' 

„  ,,         ♦*Un  Homme  Libre." 

3.  Max  Htibnkb  :  '*Per  Kiozige  \izid  §eiii  EigeothtiCD." 

4.  J,  A*  SvMOKDSt  '*Walt  Whitman." 
6w  H.  B.  Bbzwsteb  :  "Theories  of  Anarohy  and  Iaw," 
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The  folIowiDg  notes  dtsplay,  whatever  its  valne,  this  process  of 
destmction  and  reconstruction  in  one  pftrticnlar  type  of  mind ;  embody, 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  constitationally  tend  to  think  alike,  and 
fitill  more  of  those  who  are  constitationally  bound  to  think  differently, 
the  silent  discussions  on  anarchy  and  law  which  have  arisen  in  me  as 
a  result  of  other  folks'  opinions  and  of  experience  of  life's  complexities 
and  deadlocks. 


"  On  the  one  hand,  a  revolt  against  any  pbilosophioil  system  of  unity, 
which  many  would  call  a  revolt  against  all  philosophy,  genuine  scepti- 
cism. Then  the  denial  that  the  feeling  of  obligation  can  be  brought  to 
bear  on  any  fixed  point,  ♦  .  ,  Morally,  we  must  content  ourselves  with 
the  various  injunctionM  of  wisdom,  and  with  distinct,  indepeDdent  ideals. 
Something  beyond  them  is,  indeed,  recognised ;  but,,  whereas  we  were 
accustomed  to  place  it  in  the  obligatory  character  of  certain  prescriptions, 
we  are  now  told  to  understand  it  as  a  perpetual  warning  against  all  dog- 
fnatism  '  (II.  B.  Brewster,  **  Theories  of  Anarchy  and  Law,"  p.  113). 

Such  doubts  as  these  must  have  arisen,  most  certainly,  in  all  kinds 
of  men  at  all  times,  producing  worldly  wise  cynicism  in  some  and 
religious  distress  in  others.  Sach  donbts  as  these  have  larked,  one 
fiDfpects,  at  the  bottom  of  all  transcendentalism.  They  are  summed 
n*p  in  Emerson's  disquieting  remark  that  saints  are  sad  where  philo- 
sophers are  merely  interested,  because  the  first  see  sin  where  the 
second  see  only  cause  and  effect.  They  are  implied  in  a  great  deal 
of  religious  mysticism,  habitually  lurking  in  esoteric  depths  of  speca- 
lation,  but  penetrating  occasionally,  mysterious  subtle  gases,  to 
life's  surface,  and  there  igniting  at  contact  with  the  active  impuUes 
of  men  \  whence  the  ambiguous  ethics,  the  questionable  ways  of  many 
sects  originally  ascetic.  Nay,  it  is  quite  conceivable  that,  if  there 
really  existed  the  thing  called  the  Secret  of  the  Church  which  Villiera 
de  I'Isle  Adam's  gambling  abb^  staked  at  cards  against  twenty  louis- 
d*or,  it  would  be  found  to  be^  not  that  there  is  7io  purgatory^  bat 
rather  that  there  is  no  heaven  and  hell^  no  law  and  no  sin. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  all  dogmatic  religions  have  forcibly  repressed 
«uch  speculations,  transcendental  or  practical,  upon  the  ways  of  the 
universe  and  of  man.  And  it  is  only  in  our  own  day,  with  the  habit 
of  each  individual  striking  out  his  practice  for  himself,  and  with  the 
scientific  recognition  that  the  various  religiously  sanctioned  oodea 
-embody  a  very  rough-and-ready  practicability  ;  it  is  only  in  our  own 
time  that  people  are  beginning  to  question  the  perfection  of  established 
rules  of  conduct,  to  discuss  the  drawbacks  of  duty  and  self- sacrifice, 
and  to  speculate  upon  the  possible  futility  of  all  ethical  systems,  nay, 
Qpon  the  possible  vanity  of  all  ideals  and  formulas  whatever. 
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of  it,  as  an  allegorical  exhibition  of  the  Tiews  to  which  mofit  people 
are  tending  on  the  subject  of  religious  and  social  discipline. 

We  have  had  to  recognise^  moreover,  that  a  great  deal  of  all  the 
discipline  and  seIf*8aorifice  hitherto  so  universally  recommended  has 
been  for  the  benefit  of  individuals,  and  even  classes,  who  by  no  means 
reciprocated  towards  their  victima  j  and  we  cannot  deny  that  there  is  a 
grain  of  truth  in  Nietzsche's  contempt  for  what  he  calls  the  ''  Ethics 
of  Slaves."  And,  finally,  we  see  very  plainly  that  the  reasonableness 
and  facility  of  thorough-going  self-sacrifice  is  intimately  connected 
with  a  belief  that  such  self-sacrifice  would  be  amply  compensated  In 
another  existence :  it  was  rational  to  give  up  the  present  for  the 
future ;  it  is  not  rational  to  prefer  a  future  which  is  problematic  to  a 
present  which  alone  is  quite  certain.  In  this  way  have  all  of  us  who 
think  at  all  begun  to  think  differently  from  our  fathers ;  indeed,  we 
feel  upon  this  point  even  more  than  we  actually  think.  We  warn 
people  not  to  give  up  their  possibilities  of  activity  and  happiness  in 
deference  to  the  wishes  of  others.  We  almost  unconsciously  collect 
instances  of  such  self-sacrifice  as  has  entailed  the  damage  of  others, 
instances  of  the  tissaes  of  the  social  fabric  being  insidiously  rotted 
through  the  destruction  of  one  of  its  human  cells ;  and  these  instances, 
alas!  are  usually  correct  and  to  the  point.  We  even  invent,  or 
applaud  the  invention  of,  other  instances  which  are  decidedly  far- 
fetched; for  instance,  Mrs.  Alving  producing  her  son's  hereditary 
malady  by  not  acquiescing  more  openly  in  his  father's  exuberant  Joi/ 
of  life  ;  and  Pastor  Rosmer  destroying,  by  hia  scruples,  the  reaouroee 
for  happiness  of  the  less  scrupulous  Rebecca. 

I  have  chosen  these  examples  on  purpose,  for  they  have  enabled 
me  to  give  a  name  to  these  portions  of  the  anarchical  tendencies  of 
our  day ;  we  are^  all  of  us  who  look  a  little  around  us  and  feel  a  little 
for  others,  more  or  less  infected  with  Ibscnism^  conscious  or  uncon- 
scious followers  of  the  Ibsenite  gospel  which  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw 
preaches  with  jaunty  fanaticism.  This  seems,  on  the  whole,  a  very 
good  thing.  Except,  perhaps,  in  the  question  of  manners,  of 
courtesy,  particularly  between  the  sexes  (aesthetic  superfiuities,  but 
which  help  to  make  life  liveable )|  I  feel  persuaded  that  even  the 
most  rabid  Ibsenism  will  be  advantageous.  The  more  we  let  nature 
work  for  us,  the  more  we  employ  our  instincts  and  tendencies, 
instead  of  thwarting  them,  the  less  will  be  the  waste,  the  greater 
the  achievement*  But  in  all  cases  like  this  there  is  apt  to  be  a 
drawback ;  alongside  of  a  great  gain,  a  certain  loss,  and  this  we 
should  do  our  utmost  to  minimise.  The  old  conception  of  duty 
was  warped  by  the  fearful  error  of  thinking  that  human  nature  is 
bad ;  or,  aa  we  moderns  would  express  it,  that  the  instincts  of  the 
individaal  are  hostile  to  the  community.     This  was,  calmly  looked  at, 
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certain  oilier  jmmmm  (md  tkere  may  be  stimxidB  of  nek  ui  the  belt 
of  a),  I«nou  lb  Ch^tea  Airing  or  Bebein  Wert»  or  HeddB  Gdb^ 
or  tbe  MMler  BuUkr.  msU  Iwm  beooiw  btfoOttBuid  deaWUeif 
no  006  kftd  iiiteKf  ered  witb  tlieir  edf>iodtt%eiie^  their  OBBonpiiloQe* 
oeei^  llietr  mbom  lowo  of  efgiieeieiili  or  tbeb  tnboni  eye^iwiiiBf 
Surely  not  There  is  not  Ibe  aioellMfc  leoaon  wby  the  fetDoril  ol 
monl  rt%ms  end  of  self -crilicHing  ideeb  aboold  redoce  tbeee  people** 
peonHar  tmitiiirJn  (asd  theee  people,  I  lepeel,  we  n^re  trpes  ftf  whet 
h  mixed  op  in  mcel  of  na)  to  Qodcnlion. 

Nor  is  moderation  the  reoiedy  for  eU  efil&  There  ve  in  la 
tendenoiee  to  feel  and  ad  which  aorriTe  (looa  lunea  when  Ihe  mare 
pfeeerratkni  of  mdiridnal  and  of  race  was  doBirable  qni^  nnoondition* 
ally ;  but  which,  m  cor  altered  ooaditions,  re>qaire  not  modenlbigi 
bot  actnally  replacing  by  ecinielhing  more  diaoriminating;  teaa  waatoAil 
and  miscbiefoas.  Vanity,  for  instance,  coYetooeneaa,  fhroei^,  ate 
enrely  daetined  to  be  evolTed  away,  the  Qsefol  work  they  onoe  aooom* 
pliahed  being  gradaally  performed  by  instincts  of  more  reoani  growth 
which  fipoH  leea  in  the  process.  Improv^ement,  in  the  moral  lUb  as  in 
any  other,  is  a  matter  of  transformation.  Now,  if  we  wn  to  nee  onr 
instincts,  oar  likings  and  dislikings,  to  carry  us  from  narrower  circlea 
of  life  to  wider  ones,  we  most  work  unceasingly  at  reoonaUtuting 
those  Uldnga  and  dislikings  themselvee.  The  eTolotion  by  whioh  our 
€go  hae  become  leas  incompatible  with  its  neighbours  has  taken  placi^ 
largely  by  the  mechanism  of  ideals  and  duties,  of  attaching  to  certain 
acta  an  odium  sufficient  to  counterbalance  their  attractiooi  till  it  baa 
become  more  and  more  difficult  to  thoroughly  enjoy  oneaelf  at  otlier 
folks'  cost. 

Ibsenians  are  apt  to  ask  whether  it  war  not  horrible  that  (^Mandio 
should  be  put  to  death  because  Isabella  stickled  about  chastity,  that 
an  iuiiocent  Effie  Deans  should  be  hanged  because  Jeanie  had  cut* 
and-dried  ideas  of  veracity ;  that  Bratua*s  son  should  die  beoauae  hie 
father  was  so  rigidly  law-abiding.  But  it  would  have  been  far  more 
horrible  for  the  world  at  large  if  people  bad  always  been  ready  to 
sacrifice  chastity,  veracity »  or  legality  to  family  feelings;  indeed, 
coold  such  have  been  the  caBe,  the  world,  or  at  least  humankind, 
would  probably  have  gone  to  pieces  before  Olaudio^  or  Effie,  or  the 
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son  of  Brutus  had^  been  bom,  Cut-and-dried  notions  of  conduct  are 
probably  exactly  commenaurate  with  moral  elacknees.  We  do  not 
require  to  deter  people  from  what  they  do  not  want  to  do,  nor  to  reward 
them  for  what  they  would  do  unrewarded.  The  very  diflSculty  0/ 
acting  spontaneouBly  in  any  given  way  demands  the  formation  of 
more  or  lees  unreasoning  habits ;  the  difficolty  of  forming  desirable 
habits  demands  the  coercive  force  of  public  opinion ;  and  the  LnsuF- 
ficient  power  of  mere  opinion  necessitates  that  appeal  to  brute  force 
which  is  involved  in  all  application  of  the  law.  The  oversight  of 
Ibsenian  anarchists  (whatever  Ibaens  individual  views  on  the  subject) 
ia  that  of  imagining  that  duties,  ideals,  laws  can  be  judged  by  examin* 
ing  their  action  in  the  individual  case ;  for  their  use,  their  evolutional 
ration  d'etre,  is  only  for  the  general  run. 

The  champions  of  the  JVill  of  the  Ef/Of  whether  represented  by 
bluff  Bernard  Shaw  or  by  ambignons  Maurice  Harris,  start  from  the 
supposition  that  because  the  individual  is  a  concrete  existence,  while 
the  species  is  obviously  an  abstraction,  the  will  of  the  individual  can 
alone  be  a  reality,  and  the  will  of  the  species  must  be  a  figment. 
They  completely  forget  that  there  is  not  one  concrete  individual,  but 
an  infinite  number  of  concrete  individoalg,  and  that  what  governs  the 
world  is,  therefore,  the  roughly  arranged  will  of  all  these  concrete 
individuals.  The  sirgle  individual  may  will  to  live  as  hard  as  he  can, 
will  to  expand,  assimilate,  reproduce,  cultivate  his  moi,  or  anything 
else  besides,  but  the  accompliBhment  of  that  wUl  of  his — nay,  the  bare 
existence  of  himself  and  his  will^depends  entirely  upon  the  will  of 
the  species.  Withont  the  permiFsion  of  that  abstract  entity  which  he 
considers  a  figment,  the  concrete  and  only  really  real  individual  would 
never  have  realised  his*  individual  existenco  at  all.  This  is  not  saying 
that  his  own  will  is  not  to  react  against  the  will  of  the  species;  for 
the  will  of  the  species  is  merely  the  averaged  will  of  its  component 
individual,  and  as  the  individnal  will  alteid,  so  must  the  averaged  will 
differ.  The  opinions  and  ideals  and  institutions  of  the  present  and  the 
future  are  nnconsciouBly,  and  in  some  ca^es  consciously^  modified, 
however  infinitesimally»  by  the  reactions  of  every  living  man  and 
woman  ;  and  the  more  universal  this  atomic  individual  modificatiiHi, 
the  higher  the  civilisation,  the  greater  the  bulk  of  happiness  attained 
and  attainable.  Meanwhile  ideals,  commandments^  institutions  are, 
each  for  its  own  time,  so  many  roads,  high  roads,  if  not  royal  roads, 
to  the  maximum  of  good  behaviour  possible  in  any  given  condition. 
Withont  them,  people  would  have  to  carry  their  virtuous  potentialities 
through  bogs  and  briars,  where  most  of  them  would  remain  sticking. 
Succeeding  generations,  knowing  more  of  the  soil  and  employing  more 
accurate  measurements  ;  making,  moreover,  free  use  of  blasting  powder, 
may  build  shorter  and  easier  roads,  along  which  fewer  persons  will  die  ; 
roads  wlwo  in  a  greater  variety  of  directions,  that  every  one  may  get 
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dear  bis  real  deBtin&tion.  And  tbe  more  each  mJividaal  keeps  his 
eyes  opea  to  the  inconveniences  and  dangers  of  the  existiDg  reads  to 
righteooaneas^  and  airs  his  criticisms  thereof,  the  better :  for  the 
majority,  which  is  as  slow  as  the  individual  is  quick,  is  not  likely  to 
destroy  tbe  old  thoronghfares  before  having  made  itself  new  ones. 
The  Ibeenian  anarchists  are  right  in  reminding  ub  that  there  is  really 
nothing  holy  in  Buoh  a  road ;  for  holiness  i^  a  qaality^  not  of  institu- 
tions, bnt  of  character,  and  a  man  can  be  equally  holy  along  a  new 
road  as  along  an  old  one  \  alas !  as  holy  along  a  wrong  road  as  along 
ii  right  one.  Bat  we,  on  the  other  hand,  mast  remind  the  Ibseniana 
that  new  or  old,  right  or  wrong,  such  high  roads  are  high  roadSi  not 
to  the  advantage  of  the  Bingle  individual  at  any  given  moment,  but 
of  tbe  majority  at  most  timeSj  or,  at  least,  of  the  majority  composed 
of  the  most  typical  individuals. 


After  our  doubts  regarding  the  validity  of  the  ideals  and  institutions 
to  which  society  expects  each  individual  voluntarily  to  conform  come 
doubts,  even  more  necessary  and  natural,  concerning  the  majesty  of 
the  methods  by  which  society  enforces  its  preference  on  such  indivi- 
dnals  as  fail  to  conform  spontaneously  thereunto. 

Sach  doubts  as  these  are  by  no  means  due  to  the  growth  of  sym- 
pathy only,  to  what  is  called,  and  sometimes  really  ie,  mere  sentimental 
weakness.  Together  with  disbelief  in  a  theologically  appointed  uni- 
versOj  we  have  witnessed  the  growth  of  respect  both  for  fact  and  for 
logic ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  we  oo  longer  regard  the  infringement 
of  a  human  law  as  the  rebellion  to  the  will  of  God,  We  have  replaced 
the  notion  of  Bin  by  the  notion  of  crime^  and  the  particular  act  which 
we  happen  to  call  a  crime  is  no  longer,  in  otir  eyes^  a  detached  and 
spontaneously  generated  fact  in  a  single  individaal  life,  but  the  result 
of  a  dozen  converging  causes,  of  which  this  individaal  character  may 
be  only  one,  while  the  constitution  of  surronnding  society  is  sure 
to  be  another  of  the  determinants.  We  recognise  also  that  while,  on 
the  one  hand»  the  capacity  for  committing  certain  acts  intolerable 
to  the  majority  does  not  imply  an  utter  worthlessness  of  character  in 
many  other  directions ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  thorough-going  per- 
versi^  which  renders  an  individual  criminal  an  unmitigated  evil  to 
his  fellow-creatures  involves  constitutional  and  irresistible  tendencies 
which  are  incompatible  with  any  notion  of  responsibility.  All  this 
comes  to  saying  that  the  coercion  and  punishment  of  offenders  has 
become  a  question  not  of  morality,  but  of  police ;  that  it  has  ceased  \o 
be  a  sort  of  holy  sacriBce  to  God,  and  grown  to  be  a  rongh-and- ready 
way  of  getting  rid  of  a  nuisance.  And  this  has  altered  our  feelings 
from  tbe  self-complacency  of  a  priest  to  the  humiliation  of  an  unwilling 
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Bcaveoger.     We  are  getting  a  little  ashamed  of  tte  power  to  im- 
prison, bully,  outlaw,  destroy  either  life  or  life's  possibilities,  which  ^ 
constitutes  the  secular  arm  of  all  theoretic  morality. 

la  such  a  feelxDg  mistaken?     Surely  only  inasmuch   as  it  would] 
turn   a   desirable   possibility  for  the  future  into  an    anmanageablo ' 
actuality  in  the  present.      Since,  however  much  we  may  admit  that 
bodily  \-iolence,  and  the  kind  of  discipline  dependent  thereupon,  are . 
necessary  in  the  present,  and  will  be  necessary  for  longer  than  we  dare 
foresee  in  the  future,  we  must  open  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  all  pro- 
gress represents  a  constant  diminntion  thereof ;  and  we  must  be  careful 
that  all  our  methods  (even  the   methods   including  authoritatireneaa 
and  violence)  shall   tend  to   the  eventual  disappearance   of  violence 
t/owarda  human  beings  and  authoritativeness  towards  adults,  violence^ 
remaining  our  necessary  method   with    brutes  and  authoritativeneea 
with  children,  but  even  in  these  relations  diminishing  to  the  utmost* 
For  violence,  and  the  discipline  founded  on  violence  (as  distinguished ^ 
from  self' discipline  sprung  from  intelligence  and  adaptability)  mean»^ 
not  merely  suffering,  but  wastefnlnese  worse  than  suffering,  because  it 
entails  it :  waste  of  the  possibilities  of  adaptation  in  him  who  exerts 
it,  as  well  ag  of  constitutional  improvement  in  him  who  saffers  from 
it.    Waste  above  all  of  the  Seality^  the  reality  which  must  be  slightly 
different  in  every  individual  case,  reality  containing  the  possibilities  of  J 
ne??  arrangements  and   new  faculties  ;  reality  which  we  cruelly  dis- 
regard whenever  we  treat  individual  cases  as  merely  typical,  whenever 
we  act  on  the  one  half  of  a   ease  containing  similarity,  and  neglect 
the  other  half  of  the  case  containing  difference.     Such  wastefulneafi 
of  method  is  necessary  just  io   proportion  as  we  are  deficient  in  the 
power  of  seeing,  feelings  sympathising,  discriminating,  deficient  In  the 
power  of  selecting,   preferring,  and   postponing,  the   powers  of  self- 
sacrifice.     Violence  over  body  and  over  mind ;  violence  against  the 
will  of  others ;  violence  against  fact ;  these  represent  the  friction  io 
the  imperfect  mechanism  of  life ;  and  progress  is  but  the  substitution 
of  human  mechanism  more  and  more  delicate  and  solid,  through  which 
the  movement  is  ever  greater,  the  friction  ever  less. 

Meanwhile,  do  we  possess  a  human  mechanism  as  good  as  it  might 
be?     Tolstoi,  Ibsen,  the  author  of  the  very  suggestive  dialogues  on\ 
Anarchy  and  Law,  even  egoistic  decadents  like  Maurice  Barrds,  the 
whole  heterogeneous  crusade  of  doubt  and  rebellion,  are  doing  good  work 
in  showing  that  we  have  not;  in  forcing  us  to  consider  what  proportions 
of  subtlety  and  clumsiness,   of  movement  and  of  friction,  of  utility 
and  waste,  are  represented  by  the  system  of  coercion  and  punishment 
accepted  in  our  days*     And  such  an   examination  will   surely  prove 
that  in  this  matter  we  have  developed  our  ingenuity  less  (sometime 
atrophied  it),  and  proceeded  with  fsr  greater  hurry  and  filovenlinea 
than  with  any  of  the  other  prodncts  of  civilisation.    Try  and  imagina] 
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baUding,  agricoltare,  manufactare,  any  of  the  most  common 
rotild  be  had  it  been  carried  on  throughont  tbe  centuries  aa  we 
itill  carry  on  the  moralisation  of  mankind ;  if  stone,  brick,  soil, 
Snannre,  raw  material,  let  alone  the  physical  and  chemical  laws^  bad 
been  treated  in  the  rongh-and- ready  manner  in  which  we  treat  human 
fchought  and  impniae.  But  the  fact  is  that  we  ha?e  required  food, 
iothtng,  and  shelter  so  bitterly  hitherto,  that  all  oar  best  intelligence 
energy  have  gone  to  diminish  waBtefulness  in  their  production ; 
and  no  time  has  remained,  no  power  of  discrimination,  tor  making  the 
of  intellectual  and  moral  qualities.  Indeed,  we  have  dealtj  and 
deal  only,  with  the  kui  moral  qaalities  of  mankind  ;  those  that  can 
seen  in  spare  five  minutes  and  with  a  rushlight ;  nay,  those  which 
are  stumbled  over  in  the  dark  and  kicked  into  corners.  We  may  hope 
for  improvement  almost  in  proportion  as  we  recognise  that  destmctiou 
IB  the  expression  not  of  responsibility  towards  lieaven  on  the  part  of 
the  malefactor,  but  of  incapacity  and  hurry  on  the  part  of  those  whom 
the  malefactor  damages.  For  here  even  as  in  the  question  of  dnties 
and  ideals,  what  we  are  suffering  from  is  lack  of  discrimination^ 
paucity  of  methods,  insufficiency  of  formulas ;  and  what  we  want  ia 
not  less  law»  but  more  law;  law  which  will  suit  the  particular  case 
which  is  a  reality  and  has  resnlts,  not  merely  the  general  run,  which 
an  abstraction  and  takes  care  of  itself. 

Out  of  these  various  doubts  about  standards  of  conduct  and  social 
angements  there  arises  gradually  a  central  core  of  doubt,  to  which 
the  others  can  be  logically  reduced ;  the  doubt,  namely,  whether  the 
individuality  is  not  cramped,  enfeebled,  rendered  unfit  for  life,  by 
obedience  to  any  kind  of  abstraction,  to  anything  save  its  own  indi- 
vidual tendencies.  Oddly  enough,  the  psychological  theory  had  in 
this  matter  preceded  the  thoroughgoing  practical  application  ;  and 
the  essential  principles  of  subsequent  anarchical  views  were  expressed 
the  earliest  and  least  read  of  anarchist  writers,  Max  Stirner  (Kaspar 
;lmudt),  who  died  so  long  ago  as  1856. 

Max    Stirner   builds    up    his    system — for    his  hatred  of  system 
is    expressed    in    elaborately    systematic    form — upon    the    notion 
iftt  the  Gtisf,  the  intellect  which    forms  conceptions,  is  a  colossal 
teat  for  ever  robbing  the  individual  of  its  due.  and  marring  life  by 
inary  obstacles ;  a  wicked   sort  of  archimago,  whose  phautas- 
i»,  daty^  ideal,  vocation,  aim,  law,   formula,  can  be   described 
by  tb^  nntranslatable  German  word  Spuk^  a  decidedly  ondiguified 
nnting  by  bogies.     Against   this   kingdom  of  delusion  the  human 
dividual— c/^r   Einzige — has   been,   since    the    beginning    of   time, 
ly  and  painfully  fighting  his  way ;  never  attaining  to  any  kind  of 
om,  bat  merely  exchanging    one  form  of  slavery  for  another, 
very  to  the  religious  delusion  for  slavery  to  the  metaphysic  delusiou, 
ivery  to  divine  right  for  slavery  to  civic  liberty  ;  slavery  to  dogma. 
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commaDdmenfe,  heaven  and  hell,  for  slavery  to  sentiment,  humauity, 
progress — all  equally  mere  words,  conceits,  figments,  by  which  the 
wretched  individual  has  allowed  himBelf  to  be  coerced  and  martyrised  ; 
the  wretched  individual  who  alone  is  a  reality.  This  is  the  darkest, 
if  not  the  deepest,  pit  of  anarchical  thought ;  and  through  its  mazes 
Stimer  drags  us  round  and  round  for  as  long  a  time  as  Kant 
requires  for  his  Categories,  or  the  author  of  the  Imiiation  for  tho 
love  of  God— both  of  which,  by  the  way,  are  good  examples  of 
Spuk.  But  even  aa  Dante  clambered  out  of  hell  by  oontinuing 
the  way  he  had  come  down,  bo  we  also  can  emerge  from  Stimer'a  , 
negations  by  pursuing  the  arguments  which  had  led  into  them. 
And,  having  got  to  the  individual  as  the  only  and  original  reality, 
we  can  work  our  way  back  to  those  subsidiary  and  contingent , 
realities,  the  individuals  duties,  ideals,  and  institutions* 

There  is  nothing  real,  says  Stirner,  but  the  various  conditions  of 
the  individual  ;  the  rest  is  delusion,  Spnh  But  if  only  the  ego  is 
real,  how  can  an j thing  else  interfere  with  it?  If  such  abstractions 
and  figments  as  God,  state,  family,  morality,  or  whatever  the  name 
of  the  particular  bogey,  can  cramp,  cabin,  maim  our  individuality ; 
then,  since  our  Individuality  alone  has  reality,  these  various  delusions 
must  be  a  part  of  our  individuality.  Free  yourselves,  says  Stimer, 
from  your  own  ideas.  But  our  ideas,  whether  spontaneously  generated 
in  ourselves  or  assimilated  from  others,  must,  in  order  to  have  real 
powers  such  as  we  attribute  to  them,  be  a  part  of  ourself :  and  if  we 
sacrifice  any  other  part  of  ourself  to  those  ideas,  it  is  a  proof  that 
they,  and  not  the  sacrificed  part,  must  be,  at  that  particular  conjonc* 
tion  of  circumstances,  the  dominant  part  of  our  tgo,  Stimer'a 
psychology  admits  love  for  individuals  as  a  determinant  of  action ; 
and  similarly  regard  for  the  reciprocity  of  self-interest.  But  is  not 
love  for  mankind,  however  vague  the  mankind,  and  regard  for 
principle,  however  abstract  the  principle,  quite  as  much  a  real  active 
power  of  our  nature  ?  If  Stirner  is  made  uncomfortable,  as  he  says, 
by  the  frown  on  the  face  of  his  beloved,  and  **  kisses  the  frown  j 
away  "^ — to  rid  himself  of  his  discomfort ;  why,  so  are  other  egos—' 
less  numerous,  but  not  less  real — made  uncomfortable  by  the  look  of 
pain  in  men  and  women  whom  they  do  noyb  care  for,  nay,  by  the  mere 
knowledge  that  men  and  women,  nay,  animals,  whom  they  have  never 
seen,  are  suffering,  or  are  likely  to  suffer  :  and,  in  certain  egos — 
rarest,  but  most  efficaciously  real — there  will  ariee  an  impulse — yes, 
something  so  irresistibly  real  as  a  constitutional  impulse — to  sacrifice 
everything  for  the  sake  of  diminishing  that  unseen,  that  possible 
suffering ;  present  suffering  in  hospitals,  in  factories,  in  alums,  in 
prisons,  or  future  suffering  in  helL 

And  similarly  there  are  f^/a?  which  are  made  as  wretched  by  the 
neglect  of  some  civic  or  religious  doty  aa  Stimer  could  possibly  be  by  - 
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skippisg  a  meal  or  losing  a  night's  sleep*  It  is  qaite  a  dititsrent 
question  whether  such  ideaa  as  these,  ideas  whose  coercive  power 
reveals  them  an  integral  part  of  the  ej/o,  happen  or  not  to  coincide 
with  the  coarse s  most  desirable  for  the  total  welfare  either  of  one 
single  ego  or  of  a  great  number  of  egos :  the  point  at  issue  is  whether 
or  not  such  actiTe  factors  in  life  can  be  treated  as  separate  from  life 
itself;  it  is  a  different  question  simiJarly  whether  any  more  egoistic 
preference,  say  for  alcohol  or  gambliug,  happens  in  the  long  run  to 
tally  with  the  ego's  advantage.  Stirner,  indeed,  entrenches  himself 
behind  the  notion  that  wherever  there  exists  any  kind  of  over- 
mastering desire,  need,  or  idea,  the  lyo  ceases  to  exist.  But,  as  a 
psychological  fact,  at  any  given  moment  of  reality,  some  deeire,  need, 
or  idea,  or  group  of  desiresj  needs,  or  ideas,  must  inevitably  be  having 
the  mastery,  otherwise  impulse  would  disappear  and  action  of  all 
Idnda  cease.  For  the  ego  which  refuses  to  be  dominated  by  any 
particnlar  idea  or  any  particular  desire,  be  it  externalised  as  humanity, 
duty,  or  merely  tobacco  or  bottle,  ia  an  ego  dominated  by  some  other 
idea  or  desire,  by  the  idea  or  desire  that  it  ought  to  be  free  from 
Buck  domination  in  particular^  or  from  all  conscioas  domination  in 
general*  But  as  to  an  ego  which,  at  any  given  moment,  is  otherwise 
than  dominated  by  some  feelings  impulse,  or  thought,  that  kind  of 
rgo  is,  oddly  enough,  exactly  the  thing  which  Stirner  is  waging  war 
sgainst — an  abstraction,  a  nonentity,  a  figment  of  logic,  of  which  we 
have  no  practical  experience,  Ves,  indeed,  nothing  but  the  ego  is 
efficient,  since,  to  be  efficient,  everything  else  must  have  been  absorbed 
into  or  must  impinge  upon  it* 

This  anarchical  psychology  of  Stirner's  (and  something  similar,, 
however  unformulated,  exists  in  the  mind  also  of  Maurice  Barr^a  and' 
of  Bernard  Shaw)  brings  home  to  me  how  much  we  stand  in  need  of 
a  new  science  of  wtU,  thought,  and  emotion  ;  or,  rather,  of  the  practical 
application  of  such  a  science  of  the  soul  as  recent  years  have  already 
given  us.  It  would  put  us  equally  above  the  new-fangled  theories  of 
freeing  the  ego  by  abolishing  ideals  and  habitus,  and  the  old-fashioned 
notions  of  thwarting  the  ego  in  the  name  of  morality*  For  it  would 
show  that  U^e  ego  is  not  the  separate  momentary  impulse,  but  the 
organic  hierarchy  of  united  graduated  impulses;  a  unity  which  being 
evolved  by  contact  with  similar  miities,  can  be  made  as  harmoniooa 
with  them  as  the  mere  separate  impulses,  refeiTing  to  mere  partial 
and  momentary  relations,  are  likely  to  be  the  reverse.  This  being 
understood,  we  shall  seek  less  for  the  outer  discipline,  the  constrain^ 
ing  of  the  individual  by  society,  than  for  the  inner  discipline,  the 
subordination  of  the  individual's  lesser  and  also  less  durable  motives 
to  the  greater  and  more  durable.  We  shall,  once  we  have  really  con- 
ceived this  organic  unity  of  the  individual,  desist  from  our  wasteful 
and  cniel  attempts  to  reduce  all  men  to  one  pattern^  to  extract  from 
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all  the  same  kind  of  sernae.  Bot  in  such  healthy  development  of 
the  €go,  in  such  organic,  inner  discipline,  the  conscious  reference  to 
standards,  the  conscious  desire  for  harmony,  will  b©  an  indispensable 
means*  Daties  and  ideals  will  again  be  yalned  above  all  things;  not, 
indeed,  as  intellectual  formulas,  hot  as  factx)rs  of  habitnal  emotional 
conditions.  For  the  chief  value  of  duty  or  ideal  is  the  capacity 
fostered  thereby  of  being  dotifnl,  of  acting  in  accordance  with  an 
ideal.  Among  the  great  gifts  for  which  we  must  thank  the  theolo- 
gical systems  of  the  past,  the  puritan  element  in  every  creed,  the 
most  valuable  are  not  the  tables  of  permissions  and  prohibitions, 
always  variable,  and  still  very  rough  and  ready.  The  splendid  work 
of  Puritanism  is  the  training,  nay,  the  conception,  of  a  real  indi- 
viduality, the  habit  of  self-dominion,  of  postponing,  foregoing  the 
immediate,  momentary  and  temporal  for  the  sake  of  a  distant,  perma^ 
Dent,  and,  inasmuch  as  iutellectually  recognised,  spiritual  something. 
The  moral  value  of  Jeanie  Deans  is  not  in  her  conviction  that  under 
no  circumstances  must  a  lie  be  told  (although  her  conviction  was 
correct  in  999  cases  out  of  1000),  but  in  her  incapacity  of  telling  a 
lie  80  long  as  she  was  convinced  against  it.  Puritanism  is  psycho- 
logically right  in  its  implicit  recognition  of  the  superiority  of  the 
habitual  condition  of  feeling  over  the  transient  impulse.  For  wJioi  I 
habituaUy  umh  (o  be  represents^  or  ought  to  represent,  the  bulk  of  my 
nature  and  organisation  more  really  than  lekat  at  a  given  vwment  I 
actuaUy  am.  If  individualism  is  to  triumph,  if  any  good  is  to  come 
(and  it  doubtless  will)  out  of  contemporary  anarchic  theories  of  the 
tgo^  it  will  be  by  an  increase  rather  than  a  dimioution  of  the  healthy 
Puritan  element.  It  is^  after  all,  the  Puritans  in  temper  who  have 
done  all  successful  rebellion  against  items  of  Puritan  codes ;  whereas 
the  egoist  of  the  modem  type  is,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  the  sort  of 
person  who  tolerates  evil  for  want  of  the  self-discipline  and  con- 
sistency necessary  to  stop  it. 

After  the  psychology  of  anarchy  comes  its  metaphysics,  or,  I 
would  almost  say,  its  theology.  Theology,  because,  not  satisfied  with 
appealing  to  our  reason,  it  meddles  with  the  instincts  which  seek  for 
the  f|uality  we  call  divine,  aod  for  the  emotions  that  quality  awakens ; 
and  theology  also,  because  it  occasionally  even  suggests  the  making 
of  new  gods,  the  creation  of  a  strange  metaphorical  Olympus,  Like 
all  other  theolog}\  it  is  esoteric  and  exoteric ;  it  has  its  treatises  of 
highest  metaphysical  subtlety  ;  and  its  little  popular  catechisms,  as 
full  of  explicit  absurdities.  8uch  a  catechism  as  this  was  made  up 
by  the  late  ^.  A.  Symonds  out  of  the  opinions,  or  what  he  took  to 
be  the  opinions,  of  Walt  Whitman.  It  is  the  declaration  of  tho 
equal  rights  and  equal  dignity  of  all  the  parts  of  man's  nature ;  and 
implicitly  therefore  of  the  foolishness  of  all  the  hierarchies  which 
various  creeds  and  various  systems  of  ethics  have  set  up  in  the  soul 
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id  life  of  mankind.     It  is  chELracteristicallj  different  in  tone  from 

the  anarchical  ntterancea  of  the  egotiatic  decadent  Barrds  and  the 

metaphysical  Nihilist  Stirner  ;  it  is  eminently  Anglo-Saxon  in  a  sort 

I      of   anconscious   optimistic   cant.      Its  snbversiveneas  consists  in  an 

attempt  to  set  things  right ;  but  it  does  so,   not  by  pleading  that 

I      nothing  is  evil^  bnt  rather  by  insisting  that  everything  is  good.     The 

democratic    view,    as   it   is    called,   of  WTiitmaa,  as    expounded  by 

SymondS)  consists  in  asserting  that  all  things  are  equally  divine, 

[  Now  if  yon  start  with  identifying  divim  with  divinely  orduinedf 

^Kod  identify  the    divinity  with  the  bare  fact  of  existence,  then  all 

^Bihinga  are  certainly  portions  of  the  divinity,  and,  in  so  far,  divine. 

But  if  all  things  are  in  this  sense  divine^  then  divine  ceases  to  be  a 

qnality  which  evokes  any  sense  of  preference  ;  then   divine  is  no 

longer  an  expression  commensurate  with  esteem,  still  less  legitimately 

prodnotire  of  emotional  satisfaction ;   if  all  things  are  divine,  why 

then  some   may   be  divine   and   honourable,  and   others  divine  and 

dLshononrable.     There  is  something  akin  in  this  anarchic  theology 

to  the  juggling  with  the  word  value  of  Karl  Marx  and  his  followers. 

is  the  acceptance  of  the  emotional  quality  of  a  word  after  emptying 

it   the   meaning  which  had  produced   it.     Good,  noble,  divine  ]  a 

rarchy  of  words  denoting    such  qualities   as  we  think  especially 

.bl© ;  denoting  the  fuller  possession  of   that  which  we  esteem 

moat  highly  in  ourselves,  be  it  strength  or  beauty,  moral  or  intellec- 

tnal  helpfalnesa  ;  words   which  awaken  in  our  mind  the  sense  of 

^M^proval,  of  respect,  and  finally  of  reverence  and  wonder.     Perform 

BR  little  sleight-of-hand,  and  shuffle  divinUi^  with  Chd^  God  with  Kaiurc^ 

I     NaUurt  with  Beifig^  and  yon  contrive  to  awaken  that  emotion  of 

rareness,  superiority,  wonderfulness,  in  connection  with  .  •  •  ,  with 

what  ?     0  irony  of  self-deluBiou  !  with  evert/thing  eqiudl^. 

This  subversion  of  all  appreciation  is  the  furthest  possible  from 
beings  as  Whitman  seems  to  have  imagioed,  and  as  Symonds  re- 
I  itemtes,  a  highly  scientific  thought.  For  science  teaches  us  that  all 
life,  and  especially  the  life  we  human  beings  call  progress,  is  not  a 
mere  aflBrmation.  so  to  speak,  of  mere  passive  beingj  of  **  what  is^ 
is" — but  a  selection  and  rejection,  the  perpetual  assertion  of  fitness 
against  unfitness,  a  constant  making  of  inequality.  To  our  feelings, 
and  to  our  mind  (unless  it  become  a  word  without  intellectual  and 
emotional  meaning)  the  divine  is  the  supremely  desirable.  According 
to  our  condition  that  desirable  has  inevitably  shifted  quarters,  bat  it 
has  always  been,  and  muat  always  be,  the  exceptional,  the  exceptional 
which  becomes,  perhaps,  by  dint  of  our  seeking  it,  the  rule ;  our 
deetnee  being  set  free  to  seek  something  new,  some  other  rare  thing 
%hich  we  would  fain  make  common.  And  in  this  way  our  spiritual 
progress  has  consisted,  most  probably,  in  the  gradual  relegation  to  the 
abacure,  half -conscious,  automatic  side  of  our  nature  of  instincts  and 
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f onctions  which  have  once  been  uppermost ;  in  the  gradual  raifeiDg- 
the  level  of  the  desirable,  the  contemplated  above  the  necessities  of  the 
moment  and  the  body,  above  the  interest  of  the  tgo.  There  is  no 
place  for  democracy  d  la  Whitman  in  the  soul ;  its  law  is  co-ordina- 
tion, subordination^  hierarchy. 

The  "Theories  of  Anarchy  and  Law,"  of  Mr  H.  B.  Brewster,  is 
unknown  to  the  public  jast  in  proportion,  I  should  say,  to  its  merits^ 
It  takes  no  ordinary  reader  to  appreciate  its  subtlety  of  analysis  an  J  j 
boldness  of  hypothesis  ;  and  the  marvellous  impartiality  which  see*-' 
every  side  of  every  argument  equally,  and  refrains  from  all  judgment^ 
is  positively  distressing  even  to  the  most  admiring  reader,  who  seeks 
in  vain  for  something  to  attack  or  to  espouse,  who  gropes,  blinded  by 
excess  of  light,  for  the  unclutchable  personality  of  the  author. 
Behind  wbich  of  the  speakers  of  these  dialogues  shall  we  look  for  th^ 
author  ?  At  which  moment  does  he  shift  from  the  one  side  to  the 
other?  Is  Mr.  Brewster  on  the  whole  for  or  against  intellectual  and 
ethical  Nihilism  ?  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  book  is  on  the  whole  a 
perfect  gospel  of  anarchy,  because,  in  the  first  place,  the  anarchical 
opinions,  although  they  represent  only  one  quarter  of  the  doctrines 
represented,  are  those  we  are  least  accustomed  to  and  consequently, 
most  impressed  by  j  and  because,  in  the  second  place,  the  very 
impartiality,  the  refusal  to  decide^  to  commend  and  condemn,  leaves 
an  impression  of  the  utter  vanity  of  all  formula  and  all  system. 

It  iSj  therefore,  only  as  an  expression  of  anarchic  tendencies  that  I 
wish,  in    this    connection,  to    mention   the   book.     And   principally 
because  it  affords,  in  the  most  remarkable  form,  the  chief  thought  J 
of  what  I  should  call  the  transcendental  theology  of  anarchy,     I  use 
the    word    theology  once  more   advisedly.     For   Mr.   Brewster   hafi 
aeparated  from  the  various  practical  and  speculative  items  which  held  i 
it  in  solution,  and  distilled  into  the  subtlest  essence,  a  transcendental} 
principle  which  lurks,  however  unperceived,  in  all  anarchic  writingayi 
a  transcendental  equivalent  of  the  old  Persian  and  Manichean  dualism^ 
At    the    end  of    all  the  doubts,   doubts   about  ideals,  duties,  insti- 
tntionS|   formula?,  whether  they  are  good    or   evil,  arises   the   final 
doubt :  have  wo  a  right  to  prefer  good  to  evil  ?     Does  the  nniverae 
live  only  in   the  bemg  of  God ;  does  the  universe  not  live  equally  in 
the  being  of  Satan  ?     The  pessimistic  philosophers  of  our  century 
have  accustomed  us  to  conceive  of  forces  in  creation  which  are  irreoon-j 
cileable  with  benevolence.      The  later  Dorwini&m   is  training  ub  to] 
perceive  that  in  the  process  of  evolution  there  is,  alongside  of  thoJ 
selection  of  the  fittest,  the  renderiog  even  un fitter  of  the  initially 
unfit,  degenerative  tendencies   as  well   as   tendencies  to  adaptatiouj. 
We  have  had  to  adroit  thut  destruction  is  a  factor  in  all  construction. 
The  doubt  arises^  may  not  deetruction  be  just  as  great  a  power  aa 
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confitrnction  ?  Not  as  its  sen-ant,  but  as  its  rival,  its  equal.  Are 
we  not  Pharisees  in  condemniug  all  persons  and  instincts  nnsuitable, 
forsooth,  to  the  purposes  of  our  race  and  civilisation,  when  those 
perHons  and  instincts  are  as  much  realities  as  any  others?  Are  we 
not  Philigtines  in  condemning  all  views  of  life  which  do  not  square^ 
with  oar  particular  intellectual  organisation?  Is  not  what  we  call 
evil  a  reality,  and  does  chaos  perhaps  not  exist  as  truly  as  order  ? 
Shall  we  not  recognise  the  great  dualism  ? 

By  no  means.  We  are  so  constituted  that  evil  cannot  please  nor 
chaoB  satisfy  us ;  and  our  constitution  must  be,  for  us,  the  law  of  the 
universe.  For  we  conceive  the  universe  only  in  terms  of  our  own 
existence,  and  the  qualities  we  attribute  to  it  are  only  modes  of  onr 
own  feeling.  All  we  can  be  sure  of  about  good  and  evil,  chaos  and 
order,  is  that  they  are  conceptions  of  oars ;  are  they  conceptions,  and 
if  so,  to  what  extent  corresponding,  of  anything  else  ?  We  cannot 
tell*  What  we  call  forces  of  destruction  and  disorder  are  such  to  usf 
luiy,  they  are  forces  perhaps  only  to  us ;  it  is  only  through  our  own 
aversion  that  we  know  of  destruction  and  disorder  at  all.  The  origin 
of  all  such  doubts,  and  their  solution  also,  lies  in  the  nature  of  the 
doubter.  In  the  little  world  which  our  faculties,  our  fepiritual  and 
practical  needs,  as  well  as  our  bodily  sonseSj  have  created  for  us  out 
of  the  in^nite  unknown  universei  it  is  our  human  instincts  which 
decide,  as  Ihey  have  determined^  every  thin  g»  And  among  the  ideas 
they  have  set  on  foot  they  decide  for  good  against  evil,  for  order 
against  chaos. 

These  diacuBsions  on  anarchy  aod  law,  these  struggles  between  what 
we  have  and  what  we  want,  should  give  a  result  more  practically 
important  than  even  the  most  important  application  in  practice ;  for, 
in  our  life,  a  habit  of  feeling  and  thinking,  an  attitude,  is  of  wider 
influence  than  a  rulo  of  conduct.  The  attempt  to  verify  onr  moral: 
compass,  the  deliberate  readiness  to  do  bo,  might  result  in  the  safest 
kind  of  spiritual  peace.  For,  to  be  able  to  see  in  all  that  we  call 
bad,  urong^  falae,  the  cause  and  effect,  the  immense  naturalness 
and  inevitableneas,  its  place  in  the  universe  as  distinguished  from 
ita  place  in  our  own  liking  or  convenience ;  to  be  able  to  face  fact 
as  fact^  as  something  transcending  all  momentary  convenience  or 
pleasantness ;  jet  at  the  same  time  to  preserve  our  human  prefer- 
ences, to  exercise  our  human  eelection  all  the  more  rigidly  because  w& 
know  that  it  is  our  selection,  reality  offering  more,  but  we  accepting 
only  wh^t  we  choose ;  such  a  double  altitude  would  surely  be  the  best. 
It  would  be  the  only  attitude  thoroughly  true,  just,  kind,  and  really 
practical^  giving  us  peace  and  dignity  and  energy  for  struggle  without 
hoodwinking  or  arrogance.  It  would  be  more  respectful  both  to  our 
oim  nature  and  to  the  nature  which  transcends  ours  to  recogniee  thai 
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what  mankind  wants  it  wants  because  it  is  mankind ;  and  to  leave  off 
claiming  &om  the  nniverse  conformity  to  human  ideals  and  methods. 
The  sense  of  this  (however  vague)  has  been  furthered  by  ocoaeioinal 
fortunate  conditions  of  civilisation,  and  it  is,  most  probably,  oonsti- 
tutional  in  certain  happily  balanced  natures.  It  is  what  gives  the 
high  serenity  to  men  of  the  stamp  of  Plato  and  Goethe  and  Browning ; 
they  can  touch  everything,  discuss  everything,  understand  the  reason 
of  everything,  yet  remain  with  preferences  unaltered.  Perhaps  we  may 
all  some  day  attain,  by  employing  equally  our  tendencies  to  doubt  and 
our  tendencies  to  believe,  to  such  a  fearless,  yet  modest,  recognition 
of  what  is,  and  also  of  what  we  wish  it  to  be. 

Vernon  Lee 
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HA.VING  read  in  a  recent  number  of  tlie  Contemporary  a 
criticism  of  the  latest  developments  of  *'  Ritualism  "  in  the 
Anglican  cooim  onion  by  a  clergjtnan  of  that  hodj,  it  occurred  to  me 
that  it  might  not  be  amiss  to  treat  the  Bame  subject  from  the  point 
of  view  of  a  late  convert  to  Catholicism — one  who  has  been  the 
better  part  of  his  life  in  the  Church  of  England,  who  was  bronght  up 
in  the  "  High  and  Dry*'  school,  in  the  midst  of  a  total  disregard  of 
^what  are  now  considered  the  common  decencies  of  worship,  and  who 
lually  reached  the  extremest  section,  not^  indeed^  of  cere- 
moniallBm,  but  of  faith,  and,  who  for  fifteen  years  served  in  the 
Anglican  ministry.  Such  a  man  has  pecnliar  qualifications  for  esti* 
cnatiDg  the  value  of  a  movement  of  which  he  so  long  formed  part 
and  which  he  now  can  view  as  an  outsider. 

The  present  writer  has  a  considerable  admiration  for  many,  both 
of  clergy  and  people^  in  the  Anglican  Church,  a  large  number  of  whom, 
it  must  be  admitted,  live  lives  of  high  self-sacrifice  and  devotion,  so  far 
they  have  realised  Catholic  ideals  ;  and  he  therefore  wishes  it  to  be 
ierstood  that  he  has  no  desire  in  what  he  says  to  attack  individuals 
or  to  attach  any  blame  except  to  the  sjstem.  It  was  dissatisfaction 
ith  the  state  of  thiogs  here  described  that  led  him  to  inquire 
iouflly  into  the  claims  of  what  he  now  knows  to  be  the  one  true 
Church- 

The  Oxford  movement  aroused  the  minds  of  the  clergy  and  some 
of  the  laity  to  the  bad  state  of  things  in  their  communion.  The 
result  has  been  that  ever  since  then  the  clergy  of  the  younger  gene- 
ion  affected  by  it  have  been  endeavouring  to  restore  the  church 
brie,  the  idea  of  worship,  and  respect  for  the  sacraments  and  for  sacred 
things  and  places,  which  successive  religious  revolutions,  issuing  m 
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epiritual  igoorance  and  indiffereneo  accompanied  by  Protestant  fanati* 
ciflm,  had  well  nigh  effaced  and  extingaished*    So  far  their  endeavour  , 
waa  a  laudable  one,   and    conid   not    but    claim    the    sympathy  ofl 
Catholics.    But  as  the  movement,  at  least  since  the  death  of  Dr.  Pnsey ,  [ 
has  been  without  any  recognified  leader  or  man  of  eminence  to  whom ' 
the  rest  might  look  as  a  guide ;  since,  at  least  in  its  more  decided 
manifestations,  it  was  discouraged  by  the  bishops,  it  has  remained  to 
this  day  of  the  same  acephalous  character^  it  has  been  a  reTolotion  of 
the  Vank  and  file. 

The  movement  thus  having  been  an  individual  and  not  a  corporat#J 
one  from  the  first,  this  characteristic  has  been  developed  more  strongly 
aa  time  went  on. 

The  result  at  the  present  time  is  that  while  some  sort  of  loo8»j 
bond  exists  among  the  whole  body  of  High  Church  clergy  in  a  belief 
in  their  **  Orders"  and  in  the  efficacy  of  the  '*  Sacramenta "  they 
administer,  their  opinions  as  to  the  nature  of  those  powers  with  which 
they  believe  themselves  to  be  entrusted,  their  conception  of  the 
Church,  their  ideas  about  **  the  faith,"  their  aims  and  aspirations,  are 
of  great  variety^  ranging  from  a  restoration  of  the  complete  creed 
{minus  the  Pope)  of  the  pre-Heformation  Church  to  the  most  mode* 
rate  High  Churchmanship,  only  diatingoiahed  from  Evangelicalism 
by  a  certain  attenuated  belief  in  Baptismal  Begeneration  and 
Apostolic  Succession  and  vague  ideas  about  a  Real  Presence  in  tha 
Communion. 

All  these  men  of  various  shades  of  thought  believe,  if  they  are  in 
earnest,  that  their  particular  view  is  that  "Faith  of  our  Fathers'* 
which  they  profess  to  revere.  Few  of  them  (for  there  are  compara* 
tively  few  stndents  among  the  present  race  of  Ritaalistic  clergy)  hav& 
worked  out  their  theory  of  the  Church  and  Faith  from  personal 
perusal  of  the  Fathers.  They  are  content  to  take  for  granted  i& 
a  vague  and  general  way  that  their  view  of  the  faith  is  that 
which  was  held  by  the  Primitive  Church  in  the  purest  agea  ©fj 
Christianity, 

With  such  diversity  of  aim  and  laxity  of  bonds  amongst  the 
*'High  Church"  section  of  the  Anglican  clergy,  with  such  lack  of 
mutual  understanding  amongst  the  builders,  is  it  surpri^iing  if  the 
structure  they  have  raised  is  of  a  patchwork  nature,  if  the  Chnrek 
they  profess  to  be  restoriog  from  its  ruins  combines  a  vmety  of 
styles  and  contlicting  tastes  which  make  the  disinterested  spectator 
thittk  rather  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  than  of  the  Church  of  God? 
This  effect  is  of  course  more  apparent  in  the  outward  ceremonial  i» 
which  their  different  opinions  are  embodied  than  in  the  pnlpii 
teaching  ;  not  that  the  latter  is  less  dissonant,  but  because,  as  Horace 
eaya :  **  Segnius  irritant  animoe  demissa  per  aures,  quam  quae  Buni 
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Qcolis  subjecta  fidelibas/'  The  great  diatinction  between  the  rarioua 
shadee  of  Moderate  High  Churchmen  and  ''  extreme  ^'  men  is  the 
position  they  assign  to  the  **  Eucharist/*  The  former  are  content 
with  the  old-fashioned  position  of  MatinB  as  the  chief  aervica  of  the 
day.  Diflerent  sections  of  them,  according  as  they  are  more  or  less 
ritaaliatically  inclined,  *'  glorify  "  this  service  by  coloured  stoles,  by 
prooeBsious^  and  by  elaborate  mnsic. 

Some  of  them  again,  though  they  do  not  teach  ''non-cominnnicatiDg 
attendaDce/'  will  have  an  occasional  ''  choral  celebration ''  with  some 
of  the  "  points,"  *  and  will  even  go  so  far  as  to  have  a  commnnion 
eerrice  on  the  day  of  a  faneral,  so  long  as  it  is  distinctly  nnderstood 
to  be  in  no  way  connected  with  prayers  for  the  dead. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  even  the  extreme  section  of  Eituatists 
arennited.  At  the  base  of  that  section  and  at  the  top  of  the  ''Moderate 
High "  come  those  who,  while  not  attempting  to  dethrone  Matins 
from  its  traditional  place  in  the  Church  of  England^yet  hold  decidedly 
••  advanced  "  views  about  the  Eucharist*  Their  views  would  be  repre- 
sented externally  by  "white  linen  vestments." t  These  h\76  tie 
advantage  that  an  outsider  would  hardly  notice  the  difference  between 
them  and  an  ordinary  surplice,  and  are  therefore  much  nsed  by  those 
!,who  wish  to  observe  "  the  ornaments  robric  **  (though  some  contend 
that  this  does  not  fulfil  it)  without  the  congregation  becoming  aware 
Bud  objectiog  to  them. 

Those  who  use  four  or  five  out  of  the  **  six  points,**  including 
••  coloured  vestments,*'  were  once  considered  "  extreme/'  and,  indeed, 
itiU  are  so  considered  by  the  mass  of  the  "  Moderate  High  *'  section, 
which  is  the  large  majority  in  the  Church  of  Eoglaud,  But  the  apex 
of  the  pyramid  of  ecclesiastical  opinion  will  not  allow  that  such  are 
in  its  ranks*  The  sixth  points"  incense  " — formerly  considered  the 
ne  pliis  idtra  of  ^'  Catholic  ritual,"  will  hardly  now  admit  them  to 
that  charmed  circle,  that  elevated  Olympus,  where  only  a  few 
favoured  souls  at  present  enjoy  the  empyrean  of  extreme  High 
ChnrchmaDship* 

At  the  present  time,  as  a  young  Ritualistic  clergyman  said  to  the 
writer  a  short  time  back,  **  If  any  one  comes  to  us  now  and  says,  *  I 
have  got  the  six  points,'  we  say,  *  What  are  they  ?  We  don't  know 
what  yon  mean.' "  And  how  can  the  latest  development  but  look 
6own  on  the  *'  six-pointer,"  when  the  former  has  life-eize  images  of 
the  saints  with  lights  burning  before  thorn,  images  or  pictures  of  the 
Hearty  the  reserved  sacrament,  benediction,  rosaries,  and  con- 
boxes  ;  when  he  says  the  Prayer-book  part  of  the  Communion 

Wh&t  are  known  u  "the  aix  pointa"  among  Anglicans  are— (1)  the  Eastward 
^Fotition  (in  celebrating)  ;  (2)  tbe  Mixed  Cbalice  ;  (3j  Altar  Lights;  (4)  Ench&rlstlo 
[Vestments  ;  (5)  Wafer  Bread  ;  (6)  iDceose. 

t  i<..  Vestments  of  tbe  shape  of  chasubles,  bat  m^de  of  linen  not  silk. 
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Office  BO  low  that  it  cannot  be  heard,  aod  the  Latin  canon  so  load  that 
it  can  be  beard ;  when  he  makes  it  his  boast  that  he  has  everything^ 
in  factp  that  "  the  Romans  "  have.  A  young  curate  in  one  of  these 
very  advanced  churches  has  lately  been  represented  as  standing  in 
his  church  in  an  attitude  of  serene  satisfaction  and  smug  self-gratula^ 
tion  as,  with  hands  crossed  over  his  breast  and  head  slightly  on  one 
side,  like  a  saint  on  a  pedestal,  he  surveys  the  scene  of  his  efforts, 
and,  smiling  softly  to  himself,  murmurs,  "  Have  we  got  everything  ? 
I  think  we  have/* 

But  enough  of  these  distinctions.  It  would  be  wearisome  and 
unprofitable  to  enumerate  all  the  gradations  even  among  *'  High 
Churchmen."  The  bulk  of  the  Anglican  communion  remains  prac- 
tically unaffected  by  these  vagaries.  It  is  comparatively  rare^  indeed, 
in  the  country  to  find  a  church  where  even  ''vestments  and  lights*' 
are  used.  Men  of  these  opinions  mostly  gravitate  to  London  or  some 
of  the  larger  towns. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  while  the  few  ''extreme"  chorchea  are 
becoming  more  extreme  in  taking  up  all  the  latest  devotions  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  thus  necessarily  giving  them  a  much  greater 
prominence  than  they  possess  in  that  august  body,  the  '*  moderate  '* 
men,  on  the  other  hand,  who  still  form  the  bulk  of  the  Anglican 
clergy,  move  forward  very  slowly,  if  at  aU. 

To  what  this  state  of  things  may  point  in  the  near  or  distant 
fbture  it  is  impossible  to  predict  with  certainty,  but  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  it  is  not  a  healthy  sign  in  the  organisation  in  which  it  occura 
Indeed  the  state  of  opinion  in  the  Church  of  England  at  the  present 
moment  may  be  likened  to  a  double  pyramid^  one  upright,  the  other 
inverted,  joined  at  the  base.  The  thickest  part  represents  the 
Moderate  High  Church  party,  which  slopes  upward  through  various 
modified  views  until  it  reaches  the  extreme  apex,  where  are  the  few* 
dozen  clergy  who,  as  already  seen,  out- Roman  **  the  Romans"  them- 
selves. On  the  reverse  side  the  slope  begins  in  the  opposite  direction 
from  Moderate  High  to  High  Evangelical,  Low  Evangelical,  and  so 
through  the  different  degrees  of  comparison  to  Broad,  a  small  apex 
representing  those  whose  '*  views  "  broaden  out  into  infidelity  and  can 
hardly  by  courtesy  be  called  Christian. 

The  above  is,  of  course,  a  mere  outline  of  the  state  of  parties  with 
their  many  sections  and  subsections  in  the  Anglican  Church.  But 
they  so  overlap  and  are  to  such  an  extent  intermingled  and  confueed 
that  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  indicate  them  in  a  general  way^ 
though  it  would  be  easy  to  show  that  in  the  whole  gamut  of  belief 
and  ceremonial  ranging  from  almost  open  infidelity  tip  to  theextremest 
*'  Romanism  **  there  is  hardly  a  link  wanting. 

An  institution  of  this  kind  is  the  very  embodiment  of  the  idea  of  a 
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**  National  Cbarch/'  emoe  it  exactly  reflects  all  the  religious  aud 
irreUgious  feelings  or  opinions  of  the  nation*  It  affords  **  a  home  **  to 
every  one  whatever  his  religious  (or  otherwise)  opinions  may  be. 
Hiich  ia  its  universal  toleration  that  nobody  has  an  excase  for  not 
belonging  to  it,  unless,  of  course,  he  believes  that  the  Church  has  a 
united  and  unvarying  message  to  deliver  through  all  time,  in  which 
case  it  would  be  no  place  for  him.  It  is  an  institution  to  be  proud  of, 
partly  on  acoount  of  its  universal  comprehensiveness  and  partly  because 
it  is  unique*  There  has  been  nothing  like  it  before,  and  it  is  safe  to 
prophecy  that  there  never  will  be  again.  And  the  institution  would 
work  well  were  it  not  for  the  intolerant  on  both  sides. 

Extreme  "Protestants"  try  to  exclude  extreme  '*  Bitualists"  from 
its  all  embracing  fold,  and,  though  the  Ritualists  do  not  adopt  sach 
tactics,  they  claim  in  theory  the  whole  Church  ai  their  own.  They 
claim  indeed,  in  the  teeth  of  history,  of  present-day  facts,  and  of  past 
Anglican  traditions,  that  they  are  nothing  less  than  **the  Catholic 
Church  in  England."  It  is  sach  novel  claims  as  these  that  Catholics, 
in  order  to  keep  that  position  which  is  theirs,  and  which  they  have 
never  ceased  to  maintain,  must  refuse  to  recognise.  So  long  as  they 
should  content  themselves  with  the  locus  standi  they  have,  with 
praiseworthy  labour  and  against  great  odds,  won  for  themselves  in  the 
national  Pantheon,  they  would  be  within  their  rights.  In  a  com- 
monion  where,  since  the  Gorham  decision,  every  clergyman  is  allowed 
to  teach  just  what  he  likes,  it  would  be  absurd  to  deny  that  liberty  to 
one  set  of  opinions  which  was  extended  to  all  others.  It  is  the  same 
in  the  field  of  ceremonial,  and  the  Public  Worship  Regulation  Act  was 
foredoomed  to  failure. 

But  the  Ritualists  having  fought  a  good  fight  and  won  their  niche 
in  the  Pantheon  are  not  satisfied  with  mere  toleration  ;  they  claim  the 
whole  Temple  as  their  property,  which  is  hardly  fair.  According  to 
their  own  account,  the  object  they  set  before  themselves  is  the 
**  Catholicising  *'  of  the  Church  of  England.  Well,  time  will  show 
whether  they  are  able  to  accomplish  it  or  not.  At  present  it  seems  a 
long  way  offl  The  number  of  clergy  who  hold  what  they  would 
describe  as  "orthodox  "  ^ws  of  '*  the  Mass,'*  of  *'  Penance,"  &c.  &c., 
who  in  fact  hold  the  chief  part  of  the  body  of  Catholic  doctrine,  is  at 
praaent  a  small  minority.  But  they  make  up  for  the  smallness  of 
their  numbers  by  extra  activity.  They  have  a  definite  object  in  view, 
which  is  always  an  advantage,  and  they  set  about  the  matter  in  a  very 
tfietbodical  way.  They  have  organised  themselves  into  various 
eocieties,  the  more  active  members  of  which  serve  on  the  councils  of 
all  and  thus  manage  to  pull  a  variety  of  strings  at  any  crisis^  and  to 
direct  the  policy  of  the  Moderate  High  Churchmen  by  ingemous 
appeals  to  such  motives  as  are  common  to  all.     By  these  and  like 
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means  they  secure  a  good  deal  more  infiaence  than  their  numbers 
warrant*  Perhaps  one  of  the  moat  ingenious  things  they  have  done 
is  to  secnre  some  kind  of  common  historical  ground  against  the 
advance  of  tl^e  Catholic  Church  in  this  land.  They  could  not  help 
seeing  that  this  was  necessary  to  their  position  and  claims.  The 
attack  upon  tithes  gave  them  their  opportunity.  Some  of  them  have 
been  moat  active  in  scotiring  the  country  giving  lectures  for  the 
Church  Defence  Institution  on  Church  history,  purporting  to  show 
that  the  present  Church  of  England  and  the  pre- Reformation  Church 
are  one,  and  therefore  that  the  tithes  belong  to  the  present  Church  of 
England.  Here  was  common  ground  discovered  at  last  on  which 
"  men  of  all  parties  "  (the  clergy  at  least)  could  agree*  The  lecturers 
illustrated  their  lectures  with  magic  lantern  slides.  It  was  very  in- 
structive to  notice  how  the  same  Elides,  depicting  scenes  in  the  critical 
**  Reformation ''  period,  might  be  combined  with  opposite  teaching  as 
to  the  meaning  of  the  events  portrayed,  according  to  the  **  views  **  of 
the  lecturer  or  of  the  parish  in  which  he  found  himself. 

ThuB  the  present  writer  remembers  using  a  slide  out  of  a  set 
supplied  by  the  Church  Defence  Institution,  representing  the  burning 
of  the  copies  of  Tyndale's  Bible,  on  which  obviously  a  Proteatant 
harangue  might  have  been  hung,  to  illustrate  the  reverence  of 
Catholics  for  the  Scriptures,  aa  shown  in  the  destruction  of  heretical 
translations. 

If  the  above  facts  are  true,  and  that  they  are  so  in  the  main  the 
present  writer  knows  well,  none  but  the  most  sanguine  Ritualist 
ooald  venture  to  predict  that  it  is  among  future  probabilities  that  even 
the  majority  of  the  Anglican  body  should  be  won  to  his  views.  In 
fact,  the  writer  has  heard  some  Bitualista  lament  that  the  develop- 
ment is  now  rather  in  the  direetion  of  '* ornate  services'*  than  of 
definite  dogma.  But  there  are  other  reasons  which  make  this  con- 
summation even  less  likely  than  might  appear  on  the  surface. 

Ritualism  is  a  movement  which  haa  sprung  up  within  the  last  fifty 
years.  It  hag  become  more  or  less  fashionable  in  certain  quarters. 
But  it  is  acknowledged  by  all^  except  those  few  directly  interested  in 
it,  to  be  contrary  to  the  whole  past  traditions  and  to  the  formularies 
of  the  Church  of  England.  In  the  nature  of  things,  then,  it  is  more 
transitory  even  than  the  great  Evangelical  movement  which  has  long 
been  on  the  wane.  It  is  more  so,  indeed,  even  than  those  **  devo- 
tions "  of  the  Catholic  Ohurch|  which,  though  not  an  essential  part  of 
her  system,  are  yet  in  complete  harmony  with  it.  In  fact,  the  very 
nature  of  the  Church  of  England,  where  all  doctrine  has  long  been  in 
a  state  of  flux  (the  only  thing,  indeed,  which  has  made  *^ advanced" 
teaching  possible),  seems  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  stereotyping 
one  set  of  doctrines  within  her  fold.     When  the  present  men  who 
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hold  thaae  '*  views  "  pasa  away  there  is  no  gnarant€©  that  the  next 
generation  will  be  imbned  with  the  same,  rather  the  contrary  if  the 
formulariee  of  the  Church  of  Eoglaod  are  ever  to  make  their  inflaence 
paramount.  Nor  ia  there  any  guarantee  at  the  present  moment  that 
those  few  isolated  parishes,  where  "  full  Catholic  teaching  "  is  given 
and  **  fnll  Catholic  ceremonial  "  nsed^  will  continue  in  the  future  to 
reflect  some  scattered  rays  of  truth  as  pools  in  a  deserL  Separated 
fipom  the  ocean  of  the  Catholic  Church,  from  which  all  truth  has  come 
and  to  which  all  mast  return,  these  little  pools  will  dry  up.  Even  in 
tboae  parishes  where  a  certain  **  Catholic  "  tradition  has  been  kept  up 
for  more  than  a  generation  by  successive  appointraentSj  of  which  by 
this  time  there  are  a  few,  the  views  of  the  future  nominees  depend 
entirely  upon  those  of  the  patron  at  the  time.  Some  of  the  Bishops 
are  more  favourably  iuclioed  towards  llitualiam  than  they  used  to  be. 
One  has  even  gone  so  far  lately  as  to  declare  a  service  at  which  "  a 
chasuble  "  was  worn  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  Prayer-Book.  Such 
an  unuaual  episcopal  utterance  (probably  unique)  was,  of  course,  at 
on<»  seized  upon  by  the  ritualistic  press  with  great  jubilation.  But 
whether  even  the  good-humoured  tolerance  which  is  now  extended  to 
the  Bitualists  by  some  occupants  of  the  Bench  in  the  stead  of  their 
former  hostility  will  be  continued  or  not  depends  entirely  in  the 
future  upon  the  opinions  of  the  Premiers  her  Majesty  may  be  pleased 
to  appoint*  The  whole  ritualistic  position  is  thus  seen  to  be  shaky  at 
the  foundation  and  totally  uncertain  in  the  future. 

It  Has  indeed  some  advantages  peculiar  to  itself^  which,  however, 
from  another  point  of  view,  might  be  ranked  as  disadvantages. 

First,  the  proverbial  elasticity  of  its  use  of  terms  is  no  doubt  a 
ccmtroversial  advantage.  As  one  illastration  of  this  may  be  cited  the 
use  of  the  term  **  Ritualistic  *'  party,  or  **  Catholic/'  as  they  would 
prefer  to  call  it.  When  the  object  is  to  show  the  numbers  and 
influence  of  that  party,  this  title  is  stretched  to  inckda  all  those  who 
indolge  in  what  is  known  as  "glorified  Matins"  and  *Hhe  bright 
and  hearty  "  type  of  service.  When,  however,  orthodoxy  is  in  ques- 
tion with  "the  Romans/'  or  still  more  with  the  beloved  ''Greeks/* 
then  it  is  the  views  of  the  small  and  active  *'  very  advanced  '*  party 
that  are  put  forward  as  the  faith  of  the  Church  of  England.  It  is 
well  known  that  on  more  than  one  occasion  when  foreign  ecclesiastics 
have  visited  these  shores,  they  have  been  taken  in  hand  by  this  party 
and  shown  round*  Needless  to  say  they  were  not  taken  to  any 
Bernoee  but  those  of  one  section  in  the  Church  of  Eugland. 

A  second  and  obvious  advantage  is  that  the  ritualistic  mmisfcers 
undoubtedly  hare  the  ear  of  the  people  in  a  way  that  Catholics  have 
not  at  present.  Their  **  bishops  '*  occupy  the  buOdings  and  endow- 
meuts  of  the  old  sees,  the  ministers  those  of  the  old  parishes  of  the 
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country.  This  gives  their  claim  to  b©  the  old  Church  of  the  land  a 
certain  outward  appearance  of  plausibility.  They  have  opportonitiea 
of  teaching  the  people  which  Catholic  priests  do  not  enjoy.  In 
fact  this  is  one  of  the  chief  arguments  commonly  urged  by  them^ 
against  joining  the  Church  of  God.  It  is  not  the  part  of  the  preeent  ^ 
writer  to  enter  into  controversy  in  this  article,  eo  it  need  only  be 
remarked  in  this  regard  that  such  a  position  could  not  be  maintained 
for  a  moment,  however  advantageous,  if  conviction  of  the  truth 
demanded  its  surrender. 

Another  advantage  which  the  Anglican  Church  poaseeseSj  if 
advantage  it  can  be  reckoned,  lies  in  the  elasticity  of  her  creed.  She 
cannot  be  accused  of  holding  any  **  corrupt  *'  doctrine,  since  there  ia 
always  some  defender  ready  to  spring  up  and  maintain  that  ^he  does^ 
not  teach  it  at  all  in  her  formularies*  On  the  other  band,  if  she  be 
accused  by  those  who  believe  in  it  of  denying  that  same  doctrine,  there 
wOl  always  be  some  one  ready  on  the  other  side  to  prove  that  aha  ^ 
holds  it*  It  is  part  of  her  tradition  to  use  words  in  controversy  which 
are  capable  of  opposite  interpretations.  Her  Thirty  Nine  Articles 
are  one  of  the  best  instances,  which  though  they  had  always  beea 
taken  in  their  obvious  Protestant  sense  till  fifty  years  ago  have  now  i 
been  seized  upon  by  the  lUtualists  and  claimed  as  their  own.  Another^ 
famous  instance  of  this  method  is  the  late  answer  of  the  Archbishops 
to  his  Holiness  Leo  Xfll/s  Encjclical.*  Thus  the  Anglican  controver- 
sialist, like  the  cuttle-fishj  when  hard  pressed  covers  his  retreat  with  a  ^ 
cloud  of  ink.  The  Church  of  England  in  this  way  presents  no  point  of 
attack  to  any  adversary,  and  has  the  unique  distinction  as  a  religioae 
bjdy  of  being  able  at  once  to  affirm  and  deny  the  same  proposition. 
A  remarkable  instance  of  this  may  be  cited  which  happened  quitB 
recently.  While  the  two  **  Archbishops  "  were  declaring  in  answer  to 
the  Cardinal  that  the  Church  of  England  rejected  totldem  verbis  the 
doctrine  of  **  Transubetantiation,"  the  incumbent  of  a  prominent  church 
in  a  southern  diocese  was  preaching  that  identical  doctrine.  Both 
facts  were  published  in  the  same  issue  of  a  church  newspaper,  without 
comment,  as  if  it  were  the  moat  natural  thing  in  the  world,  as  indeed 
it  IB  in  the  Anglican  Communion,  t 

Similar  tactics  have  been  used  with  advantage  by  a  certain  eocle* 
siastical  newspaper  which,  when  an  individual  clergyman  was  bold 
enough  to  strike  out  some  new  line  in  the  way  o!  ritual^  was  in  the 
habit  of  frowning  upon  him  till  success  was  assured,  after  which  it 


«  It  is  intereiting  to  Dote  io  thia  conoectlOD    the  latest  pronotincement  of  tba, 
bl^hop«  OD  the  subject  of  tlie  Eucbririst,  in  which  ther  eug^cst  thai  the  wioe  mty  f 
diluted  with  water  '*  to  any  extent  that  may  be  necessary  "  to  meet  the  reqairem^Dli  <  _ 
totnl  abstainers  ;   thos  not   only  allowing  "  Comm onion  in  one  kind/'  bat  actamUy 
*'  consecratioc  "  in  one  kind,  a  thing  unknown  to  the  Catholic  Church  of  all  ages. 

t  Vhtrth  liff^Utp,  March  17,  !898. 
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would  givo  the  practice  the  benefit  of  its  advocacy  without  a  word 

of  acknowledgmeBt  to  the  unfortoBate  man  it  had   abused,  and  who 

had  been  the  first  to  borrow  the  notion  from  the  Catholic  Church, 

That  same  paper  used  to  keep  its  hold  over  ita  heterogeneoaa  maea  of 

.readers  by  clever  and  judicious  trimming.      One  favourite  method  was 

*^lo  keep  in  stock  a  certain  number  of  mental  lay  figures  of  very  extreme 

opinions — ^thorough  **  Romanisera,"  in  fact.     Upon  these  the  paper  in 

qneation  was  never  tired  of  pouring  all  the  vials  of  its  wrath,  much  to 

Itiid  edification  of  the  men  of  various  viewa  who  subscribed  to  it,  and 

ffWho   all   naturally  saw  themselves   in   the  description   of    the  loyal 

[•*  moderate?/'  as  contrasted  with  men  of  more  *'  advanced "  opinions 

lan  themselveB,  in  whom  they  recognised  the  dangerous  *'  Romanisers." 

Jy  this  ingenious  device  all  sections  of  High  Churchmen  were  pleased, 

»xcept  a  very  few  '*  extreme   men  '*  whom   it   did   not  matter  about 

offending.* 

And  now  as  to  disadvantages.      It  is  obvious  that,  with  clergy  and 
iity  of  such  various  religious  opinions  and    aims,  it  is  very  difficult 
get  them  to  act  as  one  body,  even  where  common  interests  are 
concerned. 

Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem  to  say  it,  religion  so  far  from  being  a 

bond  in  the  Established  Church  is  eimpiy  a  cause  of  disunion.      The 

ther  her  members  get  away  from  religion  the  more  likely  are  they 

nnite  and  act  together  in  concert.     In  aims  purely  temporal   or 

aoral,   such   as  tithes   or  temperance  work,   she   can   bring  a  most 

powerful  organisation  to  bear  on  public  opinion.     It  is  when  the  reli* 

pons  question  is  allowed  to  come  to  the  front  at  all,  aa  in  the  case  of 

Voluntary  schools,  that  her  want  of  influence  in  proportion  to  her 

ae  becomes   manifest.     Yet  men  who  have  common  objects  must 

:)mbine,  and  so  the  extreme  section  of  the  ritualistic  school  hasendea- 

fvoured  to  form  a  sort  of  Church  within  a  Church,  which  regularly  holds 

its  local  councils  and  general  assemblies,  which  issues  its  own  *'  Ordo," 

Ltfaongh  of  course  it  is  unable  to  act  with  authority  and  does  not  pre- 

Bnd  to  do  80,     This  naturally  brings  to  mind  another  great  weakness 

of  the  Anglican  communion — viz,,  ita  total  lack  of  living  authority. 

It  ifl  manifest  that  a  dead  or  written  authority  is  no  authority  at  all, 

ac<5  it  can  be  interpreted  in  an  infinite  variety  of  ways.      This  is 

what  has  happened  to  Anglicans  in   their   individual   appeal  to  the 

Fathers  and  interpretations  of  their  own  formularies.     It  is,  indeed, 

inevitable  in  their  communion. 

They  have  repudiated  the  State  court  as  the  final  eoort  of  appeal, 
which  was  appointed  as  such  in  the  place  of  the  Pope  at  the 
**  Reformation."     They  took  care  to  point  out,  when  the  Archbishop 

*  Hie  F*p^f  is  qaestioQ  has  recentlj  changed   its   tone  towards   extreme  High 
Cfcttrchmeir,     But  it  still  trims. 
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set  bimeelf  to  judge  the  Bishop  of  Lbcoln,  that  his  action  was  uncon- 
^UtutionaL  They  lost  the  habit  of  episcopal  obedience,  on  which 
Newman  em>  strongly  insisted,  at  the  time  when  the  bishops  were 
endeavouring  to  crueh  the  ritualistic  movement,  and,  although  the 
bishops  are  either  more  favourable  or  less  actively  hostile  to  the 
movement  than  they  were,  they  have  not  yet  regained  that  habit.  On 
the  contrary,  instances  are  constantly  occurring  to  ehow  that  where 
the  bishop's  command  is  opposed  to  the  private  judgment  of  the 
clergyman,  so  much  the  worse  for  the  bishop*  Thus  Anglican  clergy 
at  present  recognise  no  courts,  either  final  or  of  first  instance,  no  living 
authority  upon  earth  except  their  own  individual  opinion  and  will* 

This  may  be,  as  it  ib  indeed  claimed  to  be  by  many  Angiioans,  an 
advantage  in  such  an  institution  as  the  Church  of  England^  bnt  it 
effectually  hinders  all  corporate  life  and  action,  and  is  one  of  the 
sure  signs  by  which  it  may  be  known  that  the  Church  of  England  is 
no  **  part  '*  of  the  One  Visible  Church,  even  if  that  were  not  impossible 
on  other  grounds. 

The  complete  state  of  anarchy  always  prevailing  has  been  so  fully 
exposed  by  recent  events  that  it  has  been  seriously  proposed  to  form] 
an  Anglican  ''  Congregation  of  Rites. '^     But  is  it  probable  that  s I 
clergy  who  have  bowed  to  no   authority  hitherto,  and   have  so  longj 
tasted  the  sweets  of  licence,  would  alter  the  ceremonial  to  which  thejj 
and  their  congregations  have  become  accustomed  in  obedience  to  an 
institution  of  this  nature,  or,  in  fact,  would   let  it  affect  their  practice 
at  all  ? 

Another  disadvantage    which    springs   from    the    state    of   tbingai 
depicted   above   is   that   the  different   sections  are,   in   spite  of  tha' 
gradations  between  them,  so  radically  separated  from  each  other  that 
there  are  practically  several  different  religions  within  the  same  body«.j 
Between  the  highest  Hitnalist  and  the  lowest  Evangelical  borderiogi 
on  diseent  there   is,  of  course,   an  immense  gulf.     Neither   would 
think    of  exchanging   pulpits,  neither  would   even   think   of    enter- 
ing  the  other's   church:  it   would  be   an   '*  abomination"  to  either. 
But    these   are    not    the    only    distinct    religions    in   the  Anglican 
Church.     The  writer  has  heard  a  Ritualist  say  of  a  *'  High  Church- 
man'^  of  the   '*  glorified    Matins"  type:    **  Ours   are   two  different 
religions,^'  and  so  they  are.     They  may  sometimes,  for  courtesy  or 
policy,  exchange  pulpits;  but  *'  altars,"  never  ! 

Recently  another  religion  has  developed  itself  out  of  extreme 
ritualism,  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made.    The  old  BituaUst 

•  The  writer  is  not  nnmindfol  that,  since  these  words  were  written,  a  few  High 
CburchmeD,  under  the  pressure  of  the  ProteitAnt  attackt  have  held  an  anaDthorltativ 
meeting,  in  which  a  ctrtain  negative  authoritj  was  allowed  to  the  bisbopf  bnt  its  tra 
value  has  been  eo  thoroaghlj  exposed  by  the  commeotB  of  their  own  Church  preu  bo 
those  of  their  party  who  were  not  present,  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  him  to  do  ao. 
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coQsidex^  himgelf  very  extreme  if  he  had  the  *'  six  points."  The 
latest  has  gone  one  (or  rather  many)  better.  Attention  has  already  been 
drawn  to  his  most  recent  efforts  to  convert  the  Anglican  **  Lord's 
Sapper"  into  as  complete  a  resemblance  of  **  the  Mass*'  as  possible. 
It  may  here  be  added  that  he  observes  all  the  Saints*  days  (with 
proper  collect,  epistle,  and  gospel)  of  the  Catholic  Calendar,  To 
one  accustomed  to  the  ordinary  Prayer-book  service,  however 
ritualistically  performed,  this  must  indeed  amount  to  another  change 
of  religion.*  In  fast,  **  old*fashioBed '*  ritualistic  laity  have  been 
known  to  leave  their  church  for  another  where  such  a  change  has 
been  introduced. 

There  are  thus  at  least  five  different  religions  in  the  Church  of 
Kogland,  if  the  Broad  section  be  included*  The  extremeet  of  all 
might  be  supposed  by  a  shallow  outsider  to  have  most  in  common 
with  the  Catholic  Church  ;  but  in  reality  it  has  least,  as  being  the 
moat  emphatic  assertion  of  reckless  private  judgment,  while  the  first 
leeson  that  a  convert  to  the  Church  must  learn  is  submiBsion  to 
authority. 

When  the  state  of  things  now  prevailing  is  compared  with  that 
which  obtained  fifty  years  ago,  before  the  movement  began,  the 
difference  is  so  astonishing  as  to  be  almost  incredible.  The  question 
that  naturally  suggests  itself  is — if  so  great  changes  have  taken 
place  in  fifty  years,  what  will  have  happened  fifty  years  hence? 
At  present  these  conflicting  elements  are  bound  together  by  the 
artificial  bond  of  the  State.  The  question  is,  what  would  happen  if 
that  bond  were  removed,  as  seems  not  improbable  may  be  the  case 
eome  time  or  other?  The  different  parties  would  then  either  fall 
asnnder,  or  some  inodus  vivendi  for  the  happy  family  other  than  that 
now  prevailing  would  have  to  be  arranged.  If  it  came  to  a  question 
of  votes  there  is  no  doubt  the  vastly  preponderating  moderate  party 
would  be  able  to  oust  both  extremes.  But,  if  his  ''extravagances" 
were  sternly  clipped  by  some  **  authority,**  what  would  the  Hitualist 
do  then?  Yet  if  the  Anglican  Church  is  ever  free  to  organise- 
ttself  and  direct  its  own  affairs,  it  will  reduce  to  some  semblance 
of  order  the  chaos  that  now  reigns  supreme. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  no  wonder  that  Anglicanism  instinctively  dreads 
the  Church  it  has  dispossessed  and  whose  orderly  advance  is  slow,  yet 
sure,  whose  ceremonial  and  teaching  have  always  remained  constant  and 
invariable,  while  its  own  have  gone  through  such  remarkable  fluctua- 
tione.  It  i«i  no  wonder  that  its  public  utterances  show  fear  of  that 
'  imall,  yet  compact,  firm^  and  united  body,  which  always  delivers  the 
aame  message,  and  says  now  as  from  the  first  moment  of  its  origin : 

•  An  extreme  lay-Rlttialist  has  described  tbia  as  "  the  trne  religion  *'  as  diitiiigtiiahed 
bom  llie  old-fashioned  sis  point  rltuaUsm* 
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**  You  are  no  Chnrch ;  your  ministers  are  no  priests ;  you  are  in 
scliism  ;  return  to  the  mother  you  have  left.'* 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  Anglican  Church  finds  it  necessary  so 
constantly  to  warn  her  children  against  the  wiles  of  Rome,  that  in 
her  pablic  prints  she  magnifieB  the  occasional  and  temporary  defects 
that,  as  spots  on  the  sun,  will  always  appear  from  time  to  time  on 
any  institution  with  a  human  side  to  it,  that  she  uses  all  the  weapons 
she  can  lay  her  hands  to  of  misrepresentation  (unconscious,  it  may  be 
hoped)  and  detraction.  While  the  present  writer  was  yet  an  Anglican 
he  felt  so  strongly  the  want  of  charity  and  truth  in  the  constant 
attacks  on  '*  Romanism  "  in  a  High  Church  publication  that  he  wrote 
to  the  author  expostulating  with  him.  That  author,  an  Anglican 
clergyman,  answered  to  the  effect  that  he  (incumbent  of  a  ritualistic 
church  in  London)  found  '*  the  Romans  "  eo  active  among  his  people 
that  he  considered  auch  counter-irritation  necessary.  It  is  only  fair 
to  add  that  after  this  remonstrance  his  attacks  were  much  more 
carefully  worded  and  have  so  continued  ever  since. 

This  anti- Roman  crusade  is  carried  on  (on  these  lines)  almost 
entirely  by  the  clergy.  The  ritualistic  laity— rr.,  such  as  really  grasp 
and  carry  cut  this  new  creed  of  the  nineteenth  century ,*  are  but  a 
handful  when  all  the  mere  hangers-on  to  ritualistic  services  have  been 
sifted  out.  Of  the  principles,  indeed,  on  which  a  large  part  of  the 
members  of  such  congregations  attend  these  services,  the  following 
story  may  serve  as  a  sample,  A  Catholic  priest  recently  told  the  writer 
that  a  lady  who  attended  a  fashionable  ritualistic  church  came  to  him 
and  desired  to  become  a  Catholic.  He  told  her  it  would  be  necessary 
that  she  should  first  receive  some  instruction,  at  which  she  seemed 
surprised.  She  did  not  return  again  for  some  considerable  time,  and 
when  at  length  she  came  it  was  to  say  that  as  they  had  now  started 
incense  at  her  church  she  thought  she  would  stop  where  she  was, 

While  the  Church  Defence  Institution  lecturer,  in  seeking  to 
establish  the  *' continuity '*  of  the  Church  of  England,  uses  palpable 
distortions  of  history  combined  with  the  never-failing  appeal  to 
Protestant  prejudice,  for  the  ritualistic  clergy  and  the  few  laity  of 
theological  tastes  a  different  line  of  defence  has  to  be  provided.  The 
latest  invention  of  this  kind  the  Ritualists  are  vastly  pleased  with. 
It  is  that  the  '*  Romans  *'  have  no  jurisdiction  in  England.  As  the 
writer  has  already  expressed  his  intention  of  not,  in  this  article, 
entering  into  the  field  of  controversy,  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  eay 
more  than  that  this  theory  is  of  quite  recent  invention,  evidently 
framed  to  meet  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  to  justify 
the  Ritualists  in  their  present  extraordinary  position.     On  this  theory 

*  An  Anglican  Church  newspaper  Inlely  said  that,  ''  Three  generations  of  men  have 
been  brought  up  under  Catholic  intluencei^/'    Kot  a  verj  long  spiritual  pedigree  thai  1 
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joa  may  believe  in  everything  which  the  Catholic  Church  teaches 
except  the  Pope,  but  you  must  not  believe  in  him,  or  at  least  muEt 
not  eay  so,  for  that  wonld  stultify  yonr  whole  position. 

Nobody,    except    themselves  and    those    of  their  own    following 
among  the  laity,  believes  in   this  interesting  theory  about  jurisdic- 
^  tion  which  the  ritualist  clergy  have  invented.     The  ground  on  which 
jit  is  supposed    to  rest    is    that  the  present  bishops    (taking    their 
I  **  orders  "  for  granted)  occupy  the  '*  old  Sees."     In  a  purely  external 
sense  thia  is  true  enough.     The  fact  that  the  lawful  Catholic  occu- 
pants   were    violently  dispossessed    in    the    time   of    Elizabeth    for 
^refusing    to  recognise  her   as  "Supreme  Governor"  of  the  Church 
.in  place  ot  the  Pope  is  not  reckoned  of  great  importance.     This, 
At  may  be  said,  is  the  one  bulwark  which  now  stands  between  the 
Catholic  Church   and  the  extreme   Ritualists,  some  of  whom  would 
[probably  be   ready  to  accept  all  "the  Papal  claims^'  if  only  their 
^  •*  Orders  "  and  "jurisdiction  "  were  recognised.     These,  perhaps,  are 
not  facts  with  whicli  every  one  is  acquainted,  but  they  are  sufficiently 
familiar  to  the  writer  of  this  article. 

Of  course  such  a  theory  as  this  is  caviare  to  the  general  multitude 

of  Anglicans,  who  are  not  prepared  to  look  upon  the  Anglican  fold  aa 

a  kind  of  extension  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  Anglican  '*  priests  " 

as  a  kind  of  irregular  army  of  his  Holiness,  as  a  kind  of  spiritual 

■*  Basbi'Bazouks/'  in  fact.      It  was  in  view  of    their  belief  in  the 

[eminent  suitableness  of  this  theory  to  modem  needs  that  the  young 

[ritualistic   party  were   so  anxious    that  the    Pope  should  recognise 

Anglican  orders^  and  a  disappointed  young  clergyman  was  heard  to 

[  exclaim »  when   the  decision  became   known,    that   the   Pope   would 

have  to  spend  a  considerable  amount  of  extra  time  in  Purgatory  in 

consequence  of  his  failing  to  rise  to  the  occasion.     It  would   have 

[been,  indeed,  a  great  help  to  them  in  their  controversy  with  Rome 

they  could  have  got  rid  of  the  awkward   fact,  which   has  been 

[•preBsing  on  them   like  a  nightmare  since  *'  the  Reformatiooj"  that, 

whUo  they  have  always  been  obliged   to  acknowledge  the  Orders  of 

Romei  Rome  has  never  recognised  theirs.      Being  thus  handicapped 

at   the  Btart^  they  naturally  wished  to  remove  this  obstacle  and  to 

meet  on  more  equal  terms,  if  only  Rome  would  kindly  have  obliged 

them   and  altered   her  never-changing  practice.     The  decision   was 

[decidedly  "  rough  '^  on  them^  as  so  many  of  them  think  themselveg 

*•  priestB,"  but  it  could  not  have  been  otherwise  as  some  of  them 

afterwards  confessed* 

It  is  natnral,  therefore,  that  they  should  feel  fear  of  Rome  and 

show  it  in  the  way  already  indicated.      It  is  a  very  one-sided  fear. 

"  Borne  "  does  not  seem  to  have  the  same  fear  of  them.      She  is  not 

[  ilwajfl  exhorting  her  members  to  remain  firm.     She  is  not  always 
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pabliahing  on  her  aide  bcx)kd  like  **  Reasons  for  Rest  in  the  Anglicazi  < 

Church;*  and  the  like.    Why  not  ?    For  the  obvions  reason  that  thofial 
who  belong  to  her  fold  are  not  attracted  by  *'  the  Anglican  Church," 
It  rarely  happens  that  one  of  her  members  joins  it.     In  snch  case  ftl 
great  fuBS  is  always  made,  and  the  matter  is  advertised  far  and  wide*! 
It  is  said  snch  an  one  has  left  "  the  Italian  schism  "  and  joined  **  the] 
Catholic  Church  of  the  country/*     But  soch  opportunities  are,  alas! 
infreqaent,  the   deserters  always  of  great  insignificance*  and    their 
history  and  motives  in  seceding  soch  as  will  not  bear  examination. 

On  the  Qther  hand,  there  is  a  constant  stream  both  of  clergy  and] 
laity  passing  over  to  the  Catholic  Church.     If  the  Church  of  England  I 
is  **  the  Catholic   Church   of  the  country, '*  and  commanding,  as  itij 
certainly  does,  the  most  influential  position  of  any  religious  body  in  I 
England,  why  should  this  be?     Has  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  any- 
thing to  fear  from  those  outposts  of  the  Church  of  England  which  are 
planted  in  Catholic  countries  abroad  ?     No.     And  yet  the  members 
of  the  Church  of  England,  in  epite  of  all  its  prestige  and  its  powerful' 
position,  are  drifting  gradually  towards  the  Catholic  Church,  while  the 
converse   process    does  not  take  place.      No   wonder  the  Anglican 
Church  resents  and  kicks  against  it,  and  offers  what  explanations  she 
can,     A  favourite  on©  is  that  those  who  **go  over,"  as  she  calls  it, 
are  of  low  intellectual   calibre  since   Newman  and  Manning,     The 
obvions  reply  to  which  is  that  if  this  be  the  case  it  is  simply  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  Church  of  England  has  bred  no  intellectual  giants 
since  then,     Whilei  as  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  the  clergy  who  join 
the  Church  are  really  above  the  average  Anglican  parson  in  attain- 
ments, and  that  for  the  simple  reason  that  as   the  change  always 
brings  more  or  less  temporal  disadvantage,  it  requires  much  thonght| 
and  study  of  the  whole  question  before  intellectual  certainty  is  arrived  i 
at,  and  afterwards  a  considerable  moral  effort  to  translate  the  convic- 
tion into  action,     Anglicans  do  their  cause  no  good  by  such  obvions 
pretences  as  this,  which  are  so  plainly  the  outcome  of  fear,  spleen,  and 
pique.     Catholics  have  certainly  no  quarrel  with  Anglicans,  so  long  aa 
the  latter  confine  themeelves  to  the  work  of  preparing  the  mind  of  the 
nation  for  re-entering  the  Catholic  Church  by  softening  the  prejudices 
that  exist  against  much  of  her  teaching.     But  when  they  make  for 
themselves  the  novel  and  uofounded  claim  to  be  "  the  Catholic  Church 
of  the  country  "  to  the  exclusion  of  the  One  Universal  Church,  she 
cannot  admit  such  a  claim  for  a  moment. 

The  publication  of  his  Holiness  s  Ball  denying  the  validity  of  Angli- 
can Orders  was  very  near  cansing  a  considerable  secession  of  the 
extreme  section  of  the  clergy  at  the  time*  The  writer  could  give  some 
interesting  particulars  relative  to  this,  but  that  he  is  doubtful  whether 
to  do  so  would  not  entail  a  breach  of  confidence.     The  following  fact, 
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owever,  he  feela  free  to  mention :  There  was  at  least  one  of  them, 
an  elderly  man,  who  had  been  going  round  to  those  of  his  congre- 
gation whom  he  thought  he  could  inflaence,  and  telling  them  that  the 

inly  thing  to  be  done  was  **to  go  over."     He  is  "all  right"  now 

gain,  and  has  been  persuaded  that  hie  **  Orders"  are  valid.  The 
question  of  *•  Authority  "  does  not  disturb  him.  H©  is  a  type  of 
msny  others* 

But^  as  one  of  these  clergy  (a  clever  man,  who  had  done  his  part  in 

ersnading  his  fellows  to  remain)  remarked  to  the  writer,  **  if  a  few 
fof  the  more  prominent  had  started  at  that  time  the  rest  would  have 
foUowed/'  It  ia  well  known  that  to  the  majority  of  Anglican  clergy 
it  ia  supremely  indifferent  whether  they  possess  Orders  in  the  Catholic 
nseor  not.     And  most  of  the  young  men,  of  whom  the  **  extremes!  ** 

arty  almost  entirely  consist,  are  content  in  this  matter  to  follow  a 
few  leaders,  who  assure  them  that  their  Orders  are  valid,  without 
ttodying  the  question  for  themselves.  Soon  after  the  Pope's  decision 
came  out  the  writer  tried  to  elicit  the  opinion  of  one  of  these  yoting 
men  on  the  question  in  the  course  of  conversation.  He  replied,  ^*  It 
h  no  business  of  mine  whether  I  have  Orders  or  not."  And  his 
opinion  no  doubt  represents  that  of  many  who  blindly  accept  the 

alidity  of  their  Orders  with  their  doctrine  and  ritual  on  the  authority 
of  others  who  have  no  more  authority  than  themselves. 

A  variety  of  considerations,  of  ties  worldly  or  sentimental  (such  as 
a  long  life's  work),  combine  to  keep  the  older  men  in  the  Anglican 
oommnnion,  considerations  of  whose  power,  perhaps,  they  are  hardly 
conscious  as  influencing  their  dacision.  And  the  younger  men  follow 
them  as  the  bell-wethers  of  the  flock.* 

From  the  point  of  view  of  Catholics,  the  Ritualists  are  good  men 
(very  good — some  of  them)  in  a  false  position.  They  have  '*  a  zeal, 
bat  not  according  to  knowledge/*  Catholics  can  but  hope  and  pray 
that,  as  many  members  of  the  Church  of  England  seem  gradually  to 
be  feeling  their  way  back  to  the  whole  deposit  of  faith,  of  which  they 

ere  deprived  at  the  '*  Reformation,"  they  may  at  length  arrive  at 

The  writer  does  not  intend  to  qnestion  their  good  faith,  or  to  denj  that  maQj  of 
tbem  &re  thoTX>ughly  persuaded  of  the  Talidity  of  their  Orders  on  ground ei  latisfactory 
to  themselves.  What  thej  do  not  see  is  that  this  is,  after  all,  a  mere  opinion,  which 
depends  upon  the  eiercLse  of  their  private  jadg^ent^  which  is  not  considered  an 
CttentisJ  beiit^f  even  in  their  own  Cbtircb,  and  for  which  all  living  authority  of  the 
CkthoUc  Church,  or,  for  that  matter,  of  the  whole  of  Christendom  except  themseivea, 
is  entirelj  lackliig.  It  is  the  same  with  their  teaching  and  ceremonial.  That  was 
talDen  in  the  first  place  from  the  Catholic  Church,  and  now  the  curates  take  it  from 
tbe  ricMin,  bat  the  vicars  certainly  did  not  take  it  from  the  bishops. 

'*  lly  near,"  waa  the  authority  quoted  recently  in  a  London  police-court  by  a  young 
caiate  for  a  serrice  not  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

A  letter,  which  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  a  Church  newspaper,  written  by  a 
late  curate,  now  vicar,  opens  in  a  quite  pathetic  way,  thus :  ''The  present  ritual  con- 
Uoverij  ...  is  somewhat  disquieting  io  those  of  us  who  have  meekly  followed  our 
leaders  and  been  taught  how  tx»  say  Mass  in  a  Catholic  manner  by  those  who  are  con- 
Mdered  [by  whom  I  the  bishops  ?]  experts  in  ceremonial  and  litargiology/' 
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their  fall  heritage.  The  present  writer  has  seen  this  process  going 
on  very  rapidly  even  in  the  few  years  of  his  ministration  in  that 
Chorch. 

Stone  by  stone  the  shattered  edifice  of  the  faith  has  been  bnilt  np 
in  the  minds  of  many,  till  first  this  point  and  then  that,  which  was 
rejected  a  short  time  ago  even  by  High  Churchmen  as  ^'  un-primitive 
and  un-catholic/'  has  been  found,  on  further  study  and  reflection,  to 
be  both  Primitive  and  Catholic. 

Gk)d  grant  that  the  authority  of  the  See  of  Peter — ^the  very  rock 
of  Christendom  * — may  also  in  time  be  seen  to  be^  as  it  really  is, 
both  Primitive  and  Catholic. 

*  On  account  of  the  common  errors  of  non-Catholics  on  this  subject,  it  is  as  well  to 
state  that,  of  course,  the  Church  holds  that  this  attribnte  is  only  applied  to  St  Peter 
and  his  See  in  a  subordinate  sense  to  that  in  which  it  is  used  of  Christ,  *<  that  Rock  '* 
than  Whom  '•  no  man  can  lay  other  foundation." 

H.  C.  OORBANCE. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  girl  playing  qu  a  beautiful  violin  is  the  most 
beautiful  thing  in  the  world — bieii  micndiL,  that  the  beantiful 
girl  is  full  of  genius  and  aensibilifcy. 

The  barrier  which  for  long,  in  spite  of  St.  Cecilia  and  the  angels, 
warned  off  women  from  violinSj  in  the  name  of  all  that  was  feminine, 
no  longer  exists.  Indeed,  within  the  last  twentj-five  years,  we  have 
been  afflicted  with  a  girl-Tiolin  mania.  School  misses  before  they  are 
in  their  teens  clamour  to  learn  the  violin.  It  is  a  coinmon  sight  in 
London  to  see  maidens  of  all  ages  laden  with  fiddles  of  all  sizep,  their 
music  rolla  strapped  tightly  to  the  cases,  horrying  to  the  ondergronnd 
nilvray,  or  hailing  the  omuibus  or  cab  in  Oxford  Street,  Regent 
Street,  and  Bond  Street.  Then  the  Itojal  Academy,  Royal  College, 
Guildhall  class-room?  are  choked  with  vioEn-girls,  and  no  ladies* 
seminary  is  now  complete  without  the  violin  tutor.  Women  have 
already  invaded  orchestras,  and  at  least  one  celebrated  amateur 
society  can  boast  of  nothing  but  lady  players,  whilst  the  profession  aa 
regards  soloists  divides  its  honours  pretty  equally  between  male  and 
fiamale  nriuosL 

Upon  the  depressing  and  gloomy  side  of  this  queEtion  I  do  not 
denre  to  dwell  at  undue  length.  Girls  without  talent,  it  is  alas ! 
true,  rush  to  the  violin,  and  are  forced  offenaively  upon  unoffending 
audiences,  who  apparently  have  not  yet  discovered  the  means  of 
defending  themselves.  If  a  girl  nowadays  can't  play  the  piano,  she 
18  no  longer  pressed,  but  if  she  can't  play  the  violin  she  does  not 
seem  to  have  a  candid  friend  with  sufficient  courage  to  tell  her  so. 
She  will  get  up  with  the  greatest  aplomb  in  any  assembly  and  inflict 
the  ecrapings  of  an  incompetent  novice  on  the  company.  The  room 
win  immediately  be  busbedj  just  aa  it  is  when  a  pretty  creature  with 
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a  voice  like  a  peacock  stands  up  to  sing — and  after  a  brief  but  futile 
tuBsle  with  Rafif's  cavatina,  or  Bach's  prelade,  your  violin  girl  will 
retire  smirking  and  self-satisfied,  without  the  least  idea  that  Bhe  has 
been  exposing  herself  to  the  pity  and  ridicule  of  any  musicians  who 
happen  to  be  present. 

Of  course,  the  advantages  to  a  girl  of  performing  on  the  violin  are 
obvious.  If  she  singB  she  may  lose  her  voice,  and  if  she  has  not  got 
one  she  can^t  sing.  If  she  plays  the  piano  no  one  will  cease  talking, 
in  England  at  least ;  no,  not  even  if  she  plays  divinely ;  and  then  she 
cannot  be  well  seen  at  the  piano.  But  if  she  holds  a  violin  she  is  at 
once  isolated.  In  our  overcrowded  female  population  isolation  is 
everything.  To  be  picked  or  to  pick  yourself  out  of  the  crowd,  to 
command  the  undivided  attention  of  the  room,  to  have  your  innings, 
and  to  have  it  all  to  yourself  under  the  moat  advantageous,  the  most 
fascinating  circumstances,  that  is  a  great  point.  A  girl  may  go  to  a 
dozen  *^  at  homes"  and  parties,  but  there  are  dozens  more  girls  there 
along  with  her,  and  she  is  but  one  in  the  dozen.  But  let  her 
suddenly  appear  with  her  violin  and  she  gets  her  opportunity.  She  is 
perfectly  seen  m  she  stands  at  ease.  If  she  plays  at  night  her  arms 
and  shoulders  are  bare,  her  head,  with  its  artistically  dressed  hair,  set 
off  with  a  rose  or  diamond  comb,  fails  into  a  natural  and  fetching 
pose,  just  a  little  on  one  side,  her  cheek  leans  lovingly  upon  the 
smooth  surface  of  her  glowing  Cremona,  and  is  set  off  at  once  by  its 
Bombr©  orange  or  gold  red  varnish.  Every  motion  of  both  her  well- 
rounded  arms  is  expressive ;  every  attitude,  if  she  plays  really  well  and 
knows  how  to  hold  her  instrument,  mud  be  graceful — displaying  her 
flexible  wrists,  arms,  and  shoulders  to  the  best  advantage.  Expression, 
pathos,  passion,  sweetness^  tenderness,  vigor,  aspiration,  ecstacy, 
delicious  imaginative  woe,  all  sweep  over  her  countenance  Like  swift 
cloud  shadows  that  chase  each  other  on  a  summer's  day  over  the 
wide  uplands  or  sunny  cornfields.  She  reveals  herself  without  self- 
consciousness,  for  she  claims  the  virtuoso's  privilege  of  being  loet  in 
her  art.  She  charms  by  her  spontaneity,  her  enthusiasm  is  infectious ; 
see,  her  eyes  are  now  half  closed  in  dreamy  languor,  bat  presently 
they  flash  forth  like  beacon  fires,  and  then  on  a  sudden  seem  to  fill 
with  tears  that  glisten  in  her  long  dark  lashes  and  forget  to  fall.  The 
congealed  girl  is  melted  by  the  very  essence  of  her  divine  art  The 
silent  maiden  finds  a  frank  and  fearless  tongue  more  eloquent  than 
her  own.  Her  emotional  consciousness,  which  lay  buried  in  Che 
depths  of  her  virgioal  nature,  is  suddenly  brought  up  to  the  surface ; 
it  pervades  the  whole  of  her  tingling  frame,  and  her  soul,  a  moment 
before  apparently  so  cold  and  pallid,  like  a  piece  of  labrador  spar 
when  set  at  a  particular  angle,  gives  off  beautiful  and  iridescent  tints. 

It  is  indeed  strange  that  woman  should  have  had  to  wait  until  the 
last  quarter  of  the  Victorian  Era  before  her  claims  to  the  violin  were 
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fully  recognised,  when  a  moment^s  reflection  will  show  how  perfectly 
adapted  the  instrument  is  to  her  whole  constitution,  and  how  exqiii- 
eitely  fitted  she  is  to  manipulate  its  anointed  fabric  and  call  forth  the 
of  its  mysterious  soal.  Her  sensitiYe  hand  seems  made  to 
its  smooth  and  taper  neck.  How  gracefully  and  expressively 
do  her  white,  rosy-tippod  fingers  spread  themselves  npon  the  black 
finger-board,  now  pressing  down  close  and  tight,  now  hovering  over 
the  vibrating  chords*  With  what  swiftness  of  command  does  her 
bow  attack,  caress,  or  dally  with  the  willing  strings;  how  comfortably 
and  fondly  does  the  Cremona  nestle  under  her  little  chin,  close  above 
her  throbbing  heart,  as  though  listening  fondly  to  the  whispering 
mstle  of  those  tender  beats  before  transmuting  their  message  into 
mystic  sound.  At  last,  at  last !  she  has  found  a  vehicle  worthy  of  her 
subtle  or  passionate,  but  too  long  imprisoned,  emotions;  all  those  vagae 
day-dreams,  those  quick  returns  upon  self,  those,  shy  reticences  which 
yearn  for  a  ear  that  cannot  be  found,  those  confidences  which  will 
be  revealed  through  her  violin,  but  never  betrayed,  that  suffocation 
of  feeling  that  finds  no  relief  until  it  is  suddenly  seized,  explored^ 
embraced,  and  lifted  away  upon  those  tidal  waves  of  ineffable  melody, 
the  spiritual  counterpart  of  herself,  the  ministers  of  her  agony  and  of 
her  delight,  the  interpreter  of  things  which  "  words  are  powerless  to 
express,  and  leave  them  still  nnsaid  in  part,  or  say  them  in  too  great 
excess ! " 

Tee,  surely  the  violin  is  made  for  woman,  and  woman  is  made  for 
the  violin.  It  is  at  once  her  grandest  interpreter  of  feeling  and  her 
befit  eubstitnte  for  love,  if  love  she  may  not  have,  I  have  often 
noticed  how  all-sufficient  to  a  woman  is  her  violin,  ay,  it  fills  her 
kingdom  with  the  suggestion  and  prophecy  of  so  much  that 
;ht  be  spoiled  by  more  material  realisation ;  and  we  must  remember 

at,  whilst  woman  is  the  greatest  and  most  inexorable  of  realists, 
flha  is  also  an  idealist  beyond  man's  wildest  dreams ;  but  she  will 
often  discover  in  the  subtle  fabric  and  materialism  of  the  violin  just 
so  much  of  realism  as  she  requires  to  enable  her  to  live  perfectly  in  a 
purely  ideal  and  almost  superaensuous  world  of  psychic  cousciouaness. 
In  this  high  empire  of  sound  the  woman  becomes  a  true  priestess, 
Sbe  stands  forth  as  the  embodiment  of  human  sympathy  and  spiritual 

litdtion. 

The  other  day  I  was  casually  looking  through  a  photographic  album 
of  Tiolin-playing  women.  Among  them  were  the  most  famous,  the 
accomplished  and  fascinating  of  our  time.  In  many  I  noticed 
dreamy  far-away  look  of  those  who  move  about  in  worlds  not 
but  here  is  one  snrely  close  npon  the  borderland,  listening, 
as  it  were,  to  footfalls  on  the  threshold,  or  to  "  the  lordly  music 
flowing  from  the  illimitable  years !  '*  In  many  I  digcemed  a  look  of 
'dmoat  overwrought  aenaibility,  and  a  prescience  as  of  a  fine  spirit 
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that  seizes  your  meaning  before  you  atter  it,  and  reads  by  happy  and 
quickened  intuition  the  untold  joya  and  sorrows  of  the  heart.     Ever 
delicate  shade  of  feeling,  every  nuance  of  expression  is  the  special 
gift  of  this  mature  woman.     That  other  young  girl  is  painstaking 
careful,  conscientious,  but  her  fine  technique  will  never  reveal  any- 
thing but  a  commonplace  and  practical  nature.     In  this  face^  with 
the  eyes  lookbg  down  in  command  upon  the  strings  whilst  the  bow  ia 
firmly  gripped  and   the  violin   held  with   something   like  a  despotic'^ 
clutch  J  the   look    is  eloquent.      *'  Thou    shalt    do    my  bidding,"  it 
Beems  to  say.      *'I  will  have  my  will  of  thee;  thoa  shalt  yield  up  to 
me  the  ntmoat  that  ia  in  thee.     I  will  dominate  thy  power,  and  pluck 
out  the  heart  of  thy  mystery.     Thou  hast  no  secrets  that  I  shall  not 
fathom,  no  depth  or  subtlety  that  I  will  not  explore,  no  raagic  that  I 
may  not  master.     I  am  thine  but  upon  one  condition  only,  that  thou 
art  utterly  mine  ! "     And  here  is  a  face  transfigured  as  in  a  dream^ 
looking  into  the  infinite,  and   converaiog  with  the  angels.     And  lo 
here  ia  immeaaurable  aspiration,  as  though  all  sound  were  a  parable, 
a  mere  pattern  of  things  in  the  heavens,  given  us  that  we  may  speak 
of  mysteries  behind  the  veil,  a  prophecy,  nay,  almost  an  earnest,  of 
some  future  state  just  sensed  by  us  what  time  we  stretch  forth  the 
spiritual  antennso  of  our  being  and  touch  the  invisibles.     And  here, 
is  the  shrewd  glance  of  the  mere  clever  expert ;  and  next  comes  a 
young  girl  with  glowing  health  and  spirits,  whose  violin  is  to  her  aa 
a  rollicking,  happy  companion  before  ^*  the  sorrow  comes  with  years." 
Yes,  it  is  a  wonderful  portrait  gallery,  a  revelation  of  what  the  musical 
art  does  for  the  soul,  and,  above  all,  what  woman  is  to  the  violin  and 
what  the  violin  may  be  to  woman. 

Bat  truly  a  woman  needs  to  be  as  well  mated  with  her  violin  as 
with  a  husband*  In  this  matter  let  none  choose  for  her :  let  her 
choose  for  herself j  let  her  see  many  suitors.  If  she  fancies  that  deli- 
cate Grancino  let  her  have  it ;  does  that  Stainer,  with  its  sharp^  crisp, 
biting  sound,  fascinate  her,  well  she  will  arrest  and  fascinate  others 
through  it.  That  somewhat  venerable  Urrjohart,  with  its  homely, 
guardian-like  look  of  respectability  and  old-world  courtesy  and  fine 
finish^  attracts  her  ;  its  voice  is  full  of  gentle  and  pathetic  counsel  and 
wise  understanding ;  she  loves  it,  let  her  have  it.  Do  not  some  girls 
marry  their  guardians  ?  That  bell-like  Stradivari  is  certainly  for  you, 
bright  queen  of  soloists,  red  rose  of  health  and  pleasure,  with  the 
brilliant  dash,  the  reckless  pathos,  the  bold  and  confident  initiative 
that  takes  the  room  by  storm  and  compels  enthusiasm  I  And  for  you, 
soft  and  tender  little  soul,  with  a  gift  of  trembling  and  persuaaive 
sensibility,  sweet  violet  of  peace  and  subtle  fragrance,  albeit  at  timee 
wet  with  the  dewy  tears  of  pity,  or  *'  wild  with  all  regret/'  for  you 
the  sweet  Amati — Amati  the  consoler,  Amati  the  lover— answering 
your  thought  and  satisfying  your  need,  and  as  responsive  to  your 
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flattering  moods  as  an  ^olian  harp  to  the  wind.  And  for  you,  strong, 
pasaionate  artist  soal,  mth  the  vigour  of  a  man,  and  yet  with  all  the 
intensity  and  flashing  many-Bidedness  of  a  richly  organised  woman, 
for  you,  the  great  Joseph  Guarnerins,  the  king  and  despot  of  the 
concert-room,  the  raler  of  the  orchestra,  the  soul-companion  and 
flaming  minister  of  the  great  Pagaoim.  To  each  woman  her  own. 
Let  there  be  no  mesalliance ;  remember  how  close,  how  prolonged, 
how  incessant,  how  intimate  is  to  be  yonr  companionship  with  that 
violin,  what  moods  yon  will  have  to  explore  together,  what  experiences 
you  will  have  to  share^  how  dependent  yon  will  be  upon  one  another 
in  this  strange  **  world,  with  all  its  lights  and  shadows,  all  the  wealth 
and  a]l  the  woe  ! " 

Yes,  jon  cannot  afford  to  be  ill-mated  with  your  violin ;  no  detail 
13  unimportant.  See  that  the  neck  fits  your  hand  which  will  so  often 
clasp  it,  and  has  to  glide  easily  up  and  down  ;  that  the  finger-board  is 
nicely  adapted  in  breadth  to  the  span  of  your  fingers,  which  have  so 
often  to  cover  and  press  it ;  that  the  size  and  proportions  of  the 
instrument  are  suitable  to  you,  and  the  feel  of  it  all  over  is  comfortable 
— for  you  are  to  hold  it,  carry  it,  caress  it.  It  is  to  be  so  close  to 
^ou  just  at  those  times  when  you  feel  most,  express  most,  give  most 
yoorself  to  it,  and  through  it  to  others.  It  is  to  be  the  one  thing 
such  momenta  literally  nearest  your  hand  and  your  heart.  When 
jou  have  found  an  instrument  to  fit  you  completely,  you  will  feel,  like 
true  lover,  that  you  cannot  live  without  it.  Let  nothing  stand 
etween  you  and  it — beg,  borrow  the  money  and  buy  it ;  crimes  have 
1 !  been  committed  before  now  to  Eecure  such  congenial  fiddlee, 
***  'tis  true,  'tis  pity  ;  pity  'tis  'tis  true  !  ^*  Violins  have  been  carried 
off  like  Btolen  brides,  stolen  by  their  irresponsible  admirers.  Their 
mners  have  been  stalked,  cajoled,  even  cheated,  and  their  deaths  have 
en  watched  for  as  those  watch  for  and  rejoice  over  the  disappearance 
of  hated  rivals  in  love,  I  knew  a  great  player,  one  quite  in  the  first 
ak,  who  could  never  be  trusted  with  the  loan  of  a  violin  to  which 
He  had  taken  a  fancy  ;  he  was  in  the  habit  of  disappearing  suddenly 
the  violin  along  with  him.  Thus  even  the  covetousness  and  the 
Ity  of  man  seem  to  lend  a  kind  of  tragic  lustre  to  the  weird  and 

iible  fascinations  of  the  violin  ! 
It  is  no  part  of  my  programme  to  chronicle  the  exploits  of  female 
I  vioUnists,  or  even  to  record  their  names.  Although  isolated  celebrities, 
Ifegarded  aa  eccentricities,  have  appeared  occasionally  on  the  concert 
before  the  present  century,  it  was  not  till  the  Sisters  Millanolo 
electrified  Europe  in  1838—57 — the  one  by  her  irresistible  pathos,  the 
other  by  her  vivacity  and  breadth  of  tone^ — that  criticism  was  silenced 
and  prejudice  had  to  hide  its  diminished  head.  Mile.  Theresa  Mill- 
anolo, the  eldest,  still  lives  in  Paris,  and  is  widely  known  and  beloved 
Madame  Parmentier,  the  widow  of  a  distingniahed  French  offioer. 
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There  ia  but  one  other  name  worthy  to  be  bracketed  with  hers ;  it  ia 
that  of  Mile,  Wilhelmina  Neruda,  afterwards  Norman  Nernda,  and 
now  Lady  Hall^.  This  great  artwU,  the  widow  of  the  distinguished 
pianist,  Sir  Charles  Hall^,  is  certainly  the  most  accomplished  all-ronnd 
lady  violinist  that  has  ever  appeared.  If  not  rivalling  the  Millanolos 
in  a  certain  romantic  charm,  she  probably  has  a  larger  acquaintance 
with  the  classical  and  the  advanced  sc&ools,  which  in  the  days  of  the 
Millanolos  were  less  affected  by  the  inrtuoso  than  they  are  now.  Lady 
Halle's  quartet-playing  is  unrivalled,  no  female  competitor  having  yet 
made  good  her  claim  to  compete  eucceesfuUy  with  her ;  whilst  her 
execution  of  bravura  music  and  star-solos,  when  she  pleases  to  indulge 
in  such  lighter  sensations,  is  as  faultless  as  it  is  elfective  and  capti- 
vating. It  would  be  almost  invidious  to  mention  the  large  number  of 
female  aspirants  to  the  highest  violin  honours  now  before  the  public, 
but  1  shall  not  be  far  wrong  if,  looking  with  a  prophetic  eye  into  the 
future,  I  prophesy  that  the  name  of  Maud  Macarthy,  now  a  mere 
child  (aged  14,  1898),  will  stand  out  as  the  brightest  violin  genius  of 
the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

I  might  be  expected  to  say  a  word  about  lady  'cellists  before  I  close 
this  disquisition  on  *'  VioUna  and  Girls.*'  I  first  saw  a  lady  violon- 
cellist in  1857 ;  she  held  the  instrument,  as  a  man  holds  it,  between 
her  knees,  and  it  seemed  to  me  ungraceful.  Girls  now  have  a  strong 
snpporting-rod  fixed  in  the  instrument,  which  lifts  it  from  the  ground 
for  them,  and  with  more  or  less  grace  the  body  of  the  instrument  Is 
held  flat  against  their  knees  without  defining  them.  The  'cello  wDl 
never  be  so  graceful,  nor  will  it  probably  be  ever  wielded  by  women 
with  such  charm  as  the  violin.  It  will  always  remain  in  their  hands 
a  little  unwieldy.  But  now  that  the  bicycle  and  the  racket,  the  golf- 
club,  and  even  the  gun,  have  been  claimed  by  the  sex  as  their  own^ 
we  can  hardly  expect  them  to  draw  the  line  at  the  violoncello — no, 
nor  yet  at  the  double  baas,  flute,  or  even  the  drums  and  trumpet ! 
The  adoption  of  the  violin  by  women  has  given  an  enormous  impulse 
to  the  violin  trade ;  and  if  it  has  in  some  cases  aggravated  the  suffer- 
ings of  many  middle-class  families  and  ministered  to  the  vanity  of 
many  silly  and  incompetent  girls,  we  must  also  remember  that  it  has 
provided  rare  and  gifted  women  with  a  magical  instrument  for  self- 
expression  and  self-revelation,  and  dowered  the  modern  concert-room 
with  an  entirely  new  and  faacinating  manifestation  of  the  *'  Eternal 
Feminine," 

H,  R.  Haweis. 


THE  REVOLT  IN  ITALY. 


^J^f"AY  1896  wUl  be  rememberod  for  a  long  time  m  Italy,  and  one 
^HXJL  UBj  wiah  that  that  eventful  montli  may  mark  the  turning- 
^Kpoint  in  political  life  of  the  new  kingdom.  The  revolt  was  general, 
^^pie  exploeion  broke  oat  almost  anddenly,  but  long  wae  the  period  of 
Hpreparation,  ^*  MalwnUrUo  **  is  qnite  a  hoQsehold  word  in  Italy — and 
the  Italians  had  more  than  one  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  their 
national  government. 
i  The  rise  in  the  price  of  bvead,  as  a  consequence  of  the  Hispano* 

^^^merican  war,  was  the  immediate,  bnt  by  no  means  the  only^  canee 
^Bf  the  opriaing  which  darkened  the  ekies  of  stinny  Italy  for  several 
^Hk^i.  The  enormons  taxation  imposed  npon  a  people  yet  yonng  in 
f^lli  Bfllional  life>  in  order  to  carry  ont  a  policy  far  too  big  for  the 
I  insnct^  means  of  the  country  ;  the  faOnre  in  the  attempt  to  establish 
a  ilnnig  colony  in  the  Ked  Sea  ;  the  economic  war  with  France  ;  the 
I  acMily  help  Italy  received  from  her  allies  in  time  of  need  ;  the  political 
'  ooTraption»  unchecked  when  not  enconraged  by  those  who  stood  at 
the  helm  of  the  State ;  the  impotence  of  the  Cbambera  of  Deputies  to 
^■kttl  with  the  evil-doers  as  the  claims  of  jostice  and  the  voice  of  the 
H^eople  rcqnired,  all  these  evils  have  prepared  a  propitione  ground  for 
L      the  sgtftators  both  of  the  radical  and  reactionary  parties* 

The  Bread  Biota  began  towards  the  end  of  April,  and  in  a  few  day® 
f  they  aaanmed  a  very  alarming  aspect,  especially  in  the  small  towns  of 
j  the  Neapolitan  provinces,  inhabited  by  people  ordinsrily  pacific  and- 
law-abiding.  The  destrnction  of  property  was  wanton  and  widespready 
women  careleae  of  their  lives  leading  the  men  to  the  assault.  In 
mhfkj  caaee  the  riots  eoon  came  to  an  end ;  in  others  the  immediate 
abolkioii  of  the  (^troi  did  not  produce  the  desired  effect. 

To  ahow  how  hard  was  the  task  of  the  local  anthorities  I  will  point 
tOL.  LXXIV.  H 
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out,  as  a  fair  instaiice,  what  happened  at  Naples.  Firat,  there  waa  a 
demonstration  against  the  duty  on  bread,  which  was  promptly  abolishi 
Then  another  demonstration  took  place  against  the  price  of  brei 
which  was  still  too  high,  and  the  price  was  lowered  to  thirtj-five  cen^ 
per  kilo — about  threepence  for  a  two-pound  loaf.  The  people  were 
pleased,  but  not  the  bakers,  who  at  once  decided  to  shut  up  all  their 
bakeries.  The  Mayor  wisely  opened  about  forty  municipal  bakeries. 
The  people  had  their  bread,  but  the  bakers  were  out  of  work  ;  hence  a 
fourth  riotous  demonstration  of  all  the  workers.  The  Mayor  was  once 
more  equal  to  the  emergency,  and  told  them,  '*  You  want  work,  very 
welL  Go  to  your  bakeries,  make  as  much  bread  as  you  like,  and, 
provided  it  is  of  the  proper  quality  and  properly  baked,  I  will  buy  it 
from  yon  and  sell  it  to  the  people/* 

The  public  peace  at  Naples  waa  thus  restoredi  but  in  the  neigh- 
bouring villages  the  riots  increased  to  a  very  alarming  extent  In 
many  cases  the  ferocity  of  the  people  was  simply  Kurdish.  I  will 
remember  in  their  favour  malo  Si&ades  famt^  but  even  hunger,  in  its 
most  cruel  form,  cannot  justify  atrocious  deeds  of  the  following  kim 

Oq  May  1  a  mob  of  about  three  thousand,  mostly  women,  tool 
possession  of  the  little  town  of  Minervino  Marge,  in  the  province  of 
Bari.  In  less  than  three  boors  they  ransacked  and  devastated  all 
the  public  build iogs — ^town  hall,  post  office,  telegraph  office,  savings* 
bank,  tax -collector's  office,  minn  office — and  six  private  booses.  The 
Under-Prefect  of  Barletta^  informed  of  what  was  going  on,  sent  there 
thirty  soldiers  and  a  few  csrabiueers.  They  were,  however,  powerle^ 
to  oope  with  the  revolt,  and  were  compelled  at  onoe  to  take  shelter 
in  the  barracks,  which  were  soon  surrounded  by  the  irritated  mob. 
Meantime  the  house  of  the  doctor,  Siguor  Giuseppe  Brandi,  and  the 
house  and  mill  of  Signor  Barletta,  were  raneacke^  and  roioedi  af i 
the  massacre  of  the  owners.  Doctor  Brandi  faced  the  mob  froBi 
the  wiudow  of  his  upper  room,  and  begged  them,  for  mercy's  sake,  to 
go  away,  aa  his  wife  was  ill,  and  any  disturbance  might  kill  her,  as, 
in  fact,  it  did. 

One  of  the  ringleaders  answered  the  doctor  with  a  scornful  and 
threatening  grin^  and  with  all  his  might  tried  to  smash  the  door. 
The  doctor  seized  a  revolver  and  killed  him  on  the  spot.  The  honae 
was  at  once  invaded,  the  doctor  was  soon  caught  and  cot  to  pieces 
with  an  axe,  and  the  bed  on  which  Signora  Brandi  was  lying  was  set 
on  fire.  She  contrived  to  get  out  of  the  fiames,  but  soon  after  fell 
dead  on  the  grounds 

Signor  Barletta  waa  similarly  situated.  He,  too,  tried  to  appease 
the  mob  by  giving  them  the  kejs  of  the  mill.  *'Take  all  the  flour," 
he  said,  **  but  save  my  lire  and  my  wife's.*^  The  mob  shouted  in 
reply,  **A  morte!     A  morteT*     Signor  Barletta  then  t>ok  all  he 
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ID  moDe^ — ^aboat  sixty  ttoasand  lire — and  threw  it  to 
ih©  mob,  saying :  **  Here  is  all  I  have  got ;  take  it^  but  save  our  lives/' 
Not  evea  this  could  quench  the  bloodthirstiness  of  the  mob  ;  they 
wanted  hiB  blood,  and  they  gob  it.  The  house  was  invaded  and 
burned,  the  mill  was  ransacked  and  devastatedj  and  Signor  Barletta 
was  killed  on  the  spot.  The  fnry  of  the  mob  lasted  two  days  more, 
atid  the  rioters,  in  their  madnesB,  emptied  Backs  of  flour  into  the  gatter. 
It  was  bread  at  the  beginning,  but  it  was  raging  veogeaace  and 
madnesa  at  the  end. 

There  was  no  organisation  in  the  Neapolitan  provinces ;  the  note 
were  absolntely  independent  of  one  another,  bat  they  were  originated 
by  the  same  cause — misery  ;  they  aimed  at  the  same  object — a  loud 
protest  by  means  of  devastation ;  they  all  ended  in  the  same  way— 
TO*,  after  two  or  three  days  the  soldiers  restored  order,  the  dead  were 
buried,  and  the  ringleaders  taken  to  prison  to  be  dealt  with  by  the 
tnilitary  court. 

In  the  norths  a^  Milan,  the  uprising  was  of  quite  a  different 
character. 

In  the  South  of  Italy  it  was  truly  a  question  of  bread  and  bread 
mione.  In  Central  Italy  it  was  a  question  of  work^  in  L^mbardy  a 
truly  revolutionary  movement.  The  Neapolitan  mob  ahonted  for 
bread  and  bread  alone,  some  asking  for  cheaper  bread,  some  others  for 
^*  firee  bread.**  In  Tuscany  the  cry  was,  *'  Pane  o  Lavoro  !  "  (bread  or 
work).  In  Lombardy  cjuite  another  trnmpet  was  sounded  :  **  Down 
with  the  Government !  Down  with  the  Dynasty  ! ''  The  Milanese, 
of  all  the  people  of  Italy,  have  plenty  of  work  and  bread,  and  it  is 
admitted  by  all  that  bread  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  revolt  of  Milan. 
I  have  studied  this  movement  from  its  inception,  and  my  conclusion 
is  that  the  revolt  broke  out  long  before  it  was  expected,  thus  making 
the  discomfiture  more  certain. 

The  great  majority  of  the  population  of  Milan  was,  and  is,  con- 
servative and  loyal  to  the  King,  although  not  pleased  with  the  doings 
of  the  Government.  Only  a  minority,  but  a  very  noisy  and  active 
minority,  is  against  monarchical  institntiona.  For  some  time  past 
the  revolutionary  party  of  Milan  have  made  no  mystery  of  their 
politiciil  aspirations  towards  the  establishment  of  a  Milanese  republic, 
to  be  called  ^  Republica  Ambrogiana.**  The  Secolo,  as  the  principal 
orgwi  of  the  democracy  in  Lombardyi  has  often  hinted  at  the  possi* 
bility  of  forming  snch  a  republic,  whilst  the  Italia  del  Pcpolo^  the 
cfficaml  organ  of  the  republican  party,  written  at  the  headquarters  and 
by  Um  principal  leaders^  has  for  these  last  ten  years  worked  to  this 
€«id,  not  only  by  means  of  anti-dynastic  articles,  but  also  by  dia- 
iriboting  to  their  subscribers,  as  a  kind  of  Christmas  box,  one  year  a 
gatintlet^  another  year  a  revolver,  another  a  blackthorUp     Last  year 
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ttey  gave  for  ChriBtmas  preseote  satchels,  with  these  words  :  **  D&Ui 
al  tronco/'  the  repnblican  motto  of  Alberto  Mario,  which  meana  i 
**  Strike  at  the  root " — i  c,  the  monarchy. 

The  fiiBt  barricade  erected  on  the  fatal  Sunday,  the  &th  of  Maj, 
was  adorned  by  Boch  a  motto^  and  the  defenders  wore  the  satchel, 

Milan   18   also    the    headquarters    of    Socialism    and    Anarchisny. 
Socialists  and  Kepublicans  once  upon  a  time  were  implacable  foeei 
Many  a  battle  they  foDght  one  sgainst  the  other;  bot  Bince  188C  thr 
two  have  come  to  love  each  other  more,  or  to  bate  each  other  lesr^ 
whichever  it  may  be;  and  towards  the  end  of  1805  they  entered  into 
partnership  against  their  common  enemy — Crispi!  Then  the  Anarchi&ts^ 
came  in.     Decent  Republicans  and  timid  Socialists  were  rather  averse 
to  ally  themselves  with  anarchy  ;  the  very  name  was  loathsome  toM 
them.     However,  this    natural   mistrust    soon   disappeared,   and  thi 
Anarchists  were  welcomed  into  the  dual  alliance.     Still  another  ele- 
ment was  to  enter — the  clerical  party.      The  Church  in  Italy  is  th^j 
natural  enemy  of  the  present  kingdom.  She  has  been  despoiled  of  the 
temporal  power,  and,  as  the  end  justifies  the  means,  a  faction  of  the 
clerical  party,  led  by  a  well-known  priest  and  agitator,  Don  Davide 
Albertario,  entered  into  this  alliance  of  the  revolutionary  forces,  whicb 
became   a   Eepublican-Socialist-AnarchiC'Clerical   league,   each   partyJ 
working  for  its  particular  end,  but  all  against  the  Dynasty  of  SavoyvJ 
which  is  the  stronghold  of  united  Italy.     They  all  know  that  as  locij 
as  the  present  dynasty  lives  so  long  will  last  the  unity  of  Italy,  and, 
therefore,  so  long  there  will  be  no  room  for  a  federative  r^epublic*  nor 
for  Socialism^  Anarchism,  or  the  Temporal  Power.     The  faults  of  the 
Oovernment  were  great,  no  doubt,     I  will  not  try  to  excuEe  them 
here,  much  as  I  should  like  to  do  so ;  but  in  fairness  to  a  mnch-trie 
^linistry,  I  am  bound  to  notice  that  the  Italian  Government  have 
not  only  to  fight  against  forces  which  are,  as  everywhere  else,  natnr- 
ally  anti-Constitutional »  but  also  against  the  Chnrch,  which  in  ever]M 
other  country  is  a  strong  Conservative  and  law-abidiog  power. 

Each  set  of  agitators  had  its  own  special  organ— to  wit,  II  S€col& 
for  the  advanced  Kadicals,  L*Iialia  del  Popclo  for  the  HepublicanF.  iiaj 
Lotta  iii  Cla&sc  for  the  Socialists  and  Anarchists,  and  the  OniSfrcait'rg 
Caitoluo  for  the  clerical  agitators*     All  these  papers,  now  suppressed, 
for  more  than  two  weeks  gsva  prominence  to  the  bread  riots  in  otherj 
parts  of   Italy^  thus  preparing   the  minds  of  the  people  for  a  grea 
revolt  against  the  Government  and  the  Monarchy.     The  watchword  at 
Milan  was  not  Bread,  but  Revolution  ;  it  could  not  have  been  other^j 
wise.     And  this  is  how  the  revolt  was  brought  about.     The  revolo^ 
tionary  party  had  decided  to  have  a  big  demonstration  on  Sunday,  the 
8th   of  May,  to  sympathise  with  the  bread  rioters.     To  this  end 
notice  was  issued  on  Friday,  the  Gth,  which  was  worded  in  a  manof 
lo  make  clear  the  nature  of  this  demonstration.     It  was  intended  a 
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a  sort  of  coDDterpoLse  to  the  demonstration  Tarln  was  going  to  have 
the  same  day  in  commemoration  of  the  fiftieth  anniveraaiy  of  the 
opening  of  the  first  Italian  Parliament.  The  article  published  in  the 
Smlo  of  Milan,  of  the  7tb,  clearly  stated  this.  The  anthorities,  there- 
foT^j  forbade  the  meeting  and  ordered  the  seizore  of  the  notices.  On 
the  morning  of  the  7th  the  police  met  three  men  who  were  diatriba- 
ting  these  notices  amongst  the  workmen  of  a  factory.  They  were 
arrested  and  led  to  the  police  station,  which,  however,  was  soon 
aorronnded  by  an  exasperated  mob,  who  threatened  to  invade  the 
boilding  if  the  three  arrested  persons  were  not  discharged.  The 
Italian  police,  pro  bo/io  pacLi,  often  give  way  to  the  demand  of  the 
mob  to  avoid  a  worse  evil,  and  in  this  case  they  at  once  released  two 
of  the  persons  arrested,  against  whom  no  charge  was  entered,  bat 
detained  the  third  one.  Through  this  began  the  revolt,  which  lasted 
folly  three  days.  A  few  agitators  went  to  some  factories  and  com- 
pelled the  workmen  to  cease  work  at  once.  It  is  stated  that  the 
p>lice  themselves  advised  some  of  the  employers  to  close  the  factories! 
The  Socialist  leaders  were  soon  on  the  spot,  and  seeing  what  was  going 
on,  tried  to  prevent  any  farther  d borders,  but  were  not  listened  to. 
Matters  had  already  taken  a  wrong  turn,  and  the  mob  was  beyond 
control.  The  deputy  Turati,  now  amongst  the  arrested,  in  a  moment 
of  despair  said  :  **  We  are  not  ready  yet,  let  not  the  police  choose  the 
time  of  onr  fighting  ;  go  home  now ;  we  shall  soon  be  together  again, 
and  then  we  will  lead  you  to  victory,"  Si'gnor  Tarati  had  for  yeara 
sown  the  wind,  and  the  whirlwind  proved  to  be  stronger  than  tia 
exhortations  to  peace.  The  spot  where  this  first  riot  took  place  was 
anrronnded  by  many  important  factories,  the  workmen  of  which  went, 
mostly  out  of  curiosity,  to  swell  the  mob  in  the  streets.  The  police 
applied  at  once  for  military  assistance,  and  on  the  appearance  of  the 
soldiers  the  mob  uttered  the  not  unusual  greeting,  '*  Long  live  our 
brothers  of  the  Army  !  **  This  was  a  rnse  th  guerre  which  failed. 
Soldiers  and  workmen  had  at  once  the  first  encounter  in  the  fight 
between  law  and  mob.  Two  or  three  were  killed  on  either  side  :  the 
fiiat  blood  was  thus  shed^  and  it  called  for  more. 

In  the  centre  of  the  city,  the  West  End  of  Milan,  the  cry  waf», 
^Dowii  with  the  King!  D^wn  with  Savoy  !  '  but  in  the  suburbs  the 
cry  was,  **  Down  with  the  masters !  Down  with  property  \  Long 
live  Socialism  I  "  A  workman  approached  Signor  Grondona^  the  chief 
of  a  firm  of  railway-carriage  builders,  employing  about  2000  handp, 
and  with  a  sardonic  smile  said  to  him  :  *'  At  last  the  time  has  arrived 
when  we  shall  do  no  more  work,  and  j-ou  shall  work  for  us/' 

The  clericals  have  not  a  special  cry  of  their  own.  They  satisfied 
tfaemaelTea  by  rubbing  their  hands  and  sayiug :  *'  Down  it  goes  at 
Usf*  Little  they  knew  that  not  the  dynasty,  not  united  Italy  waa 
tiien  going  down,  but  society  itself. 
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The  Sccdo  of  May  7  contained  this  exhortation  :  *•  The  facts  of  to* 
day  are  ngly»  sad  and  shameful.  Why  assault  palaces  and  de7astat<»  , 
property  ?  Whoever  acts  in  this  way  is  the  enemy  of  the  people,  th^l 
enemy  of  liberty.  You  are  right  in  protesting  against  the  killiDg  of 
yonr  fellow- workers,  but  as  we  know  that  severe  orders  came  frooi 
Bome^  we  beg  of  yon,  for  yonr  wives*  sakee  and  for  yonr  children's,  do 
not  go  into  the  streets  and  be  killed.  Go  home  and  stay  at  home  ; 
yonr  time  will  come/* 

This  was  accepted  as  a  kind  of  repentancei  bat  it  was  too  lato   to 
mend. 

The  Italia  dd  Popolo  was  still  hopeful,  and  it  eoanded  another  call 
to  arms  with  an  incendiary  article  on  this  note  :  **  To-day  the  police 
and  the  army  were  thirsty,  bloodthirsty ;  they  drank  otir  blood, 
to-morrow  we  will  bathe  in  theirs/'  Both  these  papers  were  seized, 
and  the  editorial  staffs  of  both  arrested. 

The  Government^  informed  of  the  gravity  of  the  situation  on  ther 
afternoon  of  the  7th,  appointed  General  Bava-Beccaris  Military  Com- 
missioner over  all  the  city,  and  no  better  man  could  have  been  chosen 
to  cope  sacce£sfully  with  the  revolt.  The  night  of  the  7th  passed  off 
qnietly,  bat  at  dawn  of  the  Stb  the  revolt  broke  out  again.  A  friend 
of  mine,  who  was  in  the  midst  of  the  revolt,  assures  me  that  ita 
importance  has  been  very  much  exaggerated  in  the  first  reports 
sent  abroad;  and  from  the  official  documents,  since  pablished,  it 
appears  that  about  ninety  barricades  were  erected,  end  some  twenty 
houses  ransacked  to  provide  the  necessary  material  to  build  them. 
The  number  of  the  killed  amounted  to  seventy-two,  and  that  of  the-j 
seriooBly  wounded  to  sixty-three.  On  Monday  evening  order  wa^i 
restored  in  Milan,  but  Tuesday,  May  10,  was  a  very  dnll  day,  as  th© 
silence  of  death  had  pasted  over  the  most  gay  city  of  Italy.  One  of 
the  most  memorable  episodes  of  the  third  day  was  the  transport  of  on& 
hundred  and  four  prisoners  from  the  police  station  to  the  cellulara 
They  were  handcuffed  two  by  two.  At  each  side  of  them  stood  a  cara- 
bineer with  a  revolver  in  hand,  ready  to  shoot  at  the  first  attempt  at 
escape.  In  front  and  in  the  rear  were  squadrons  of  cavalry,  ThiB 
sad  cort^fft  passed  through  the  streets  of  Milan  amid  perfect  silence ;  and 
I  would  call  this  the  apotheosis  of  violence  triumphing  over  madness.  ^ 
On  Wednesday  morning  shops  and  factories  were  reopened,  but  it 
will  take  years  to  undo  the  miEchief  done  on  May  7,  8,  and  9,  1898. 
All  are  sadder  now  ;  one  may  hope  that  they  will  be  wiser  also.  Th^ 
agitators,  the  deluded,  the  masses,  the  governing  classes,  the  Govern* 
fnent,  all  have  had  their  lesson  ;  may  it  be  fraitfol  to  them ! 

Undoubtedly  the  Milanese  agitators  misunderstood  the  feeling  of 
the  people  at  large.  They  thought  that  because  the  great  majority  of 
the  Milanese  was  with  them  in  shouting  **  down  with  colonial  expan- 
sion ;  down  with  political  corruption ;  down  with  Crispins  megalomania  ; 
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[^down  with  a  policy  too  big  for  our  limited  means,"  it  wonld  likewise 
be  with  them  in  gbonting,  **  Down  with  the  monarchy ;  down  with  the 
dynasty."      But  here  they  made  their  great  mistake. 

It  has  been  said  that  two  things  are  very  sound  in  Italy^ — the 
king  and   the  people :    between  the    two    stand    the   Parliamentary 

'  institutions,  which  in  Italy  have,  for  want  of  political  education  and 

[moral  courage,  worked  very  badly.  The  Bishop  of  London  said  the 
other  day,  **  As  knowledge  is  power,  ignorance  is  ioapotency/ *  This 
ID  a  not^shell  is  the  ead  situation  of  Italy.      Political  ignorance  has 

I  begotten  political  and  moral  disorder. 

The  consequences  of  the  revolt  at  Milan  politically  are  very  serious, 
becaase  it  afTecta  all  the  future  policy  of  the  Italian  Government  m. 

\  their  relations  both  with  the  extreme  parties  find  the  Church. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  particulars,  to  see  how  much  and  in 
what  degree  the  clerical  agitators  participated  in  the  revolt  of  Milan ; 

fBoffioe  it  to  say  that  the  principal  organ  o(  the  clerical  party  in 
Lombardy,  edited  by  Don  Davide  Albertario,  the  henchman  of  Cardinal 

^  Ferrari,  has  for  years  carried  on  a  campaign  against  the  monarchy,. 
»nd  that  at  the  last  Eucharut  meetings  a  clerical  orator  proclaimed 

\  tiioir  motto  to  be  Indidro  Savoja^  as  an  antithesis  to  the  national  motto^ 

\Aranti  sempre  Savoja, 

To  make  matters  worse,  Cardinal  Ferrari,  the  Archbishop  of  Milan, 
I  soon  as  the  revolt  broke  out,  left  town.      For  two  days   no  one 

tkoew  where  he  had  gone^  but  on  the  third  day  he  sent  a  t  legram 
to  General  Bava-Beccaris,  the  military  Commissioner,  to  whose  hands 

I  the  city  was  entnisted,  asking  him   to  release  all   the  monks  who 

^  were  arrested  dnriug  the  turmoil.     Not  having  received  a  telegraphie 

I  reply,  he  sent  a  letter  to  General  Bava-Beccaris,  in  which  he  said : 

f  *i  ^hen  I  left  town  I  could  not  foreeee  the  deplorable  #vents  which 

[  have  thrown  all   the   town  into  constemation,  and  I  make  haste  to 

[  assnre  your  Excellency  of  my  full  adherence  to  the  principles  of  order 
and  justice/*  The  papers  at  once  observed  that  when  Cardinal 
Ferrari  left  Milan  the  revolt  was  going  on  and  the  town  was  full  of 

flanicades. 

The  General  replied  to  the  Cardinal  very  sharply*  *^  I  deplore/* 
he  saySp  ''that  a  strange  coincidence  of  facts  has  not  permitted  yon 
to  be  in  town  in  these  days  of  disorder.     It  would  have  been  a  great 

[  belp  if  the  Milanese  clergy,  having  received  from  their  chief  a  direilo 
impu/si\  had  spoken  without  any  delay  words  of  peace  and  tendered 
their  ministrationB  to  shorten  the  sangninary  and  fratricidal  struggle.'* 

[  Cardinal  Ferrari  was  not  long  in  perceiviog  that  his  position  towards 
the  authorities  was  very  much  Bhaken,  and  directed  his  coadjutor  to 
go  personally  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  General.  He  went  at  once  and 
offered  the  services  of  the  Church  to  pacify  the  minds  of  the  people- 
According  to  a  report  that  appeared  in  the  dailies   of  May  13,  the 
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General  gave  this  catting  reply  :  **  This  offer  of^the  Churcn  la  inspired 
hy  dread  of  the  consequences  of  what  they  have  done/'  The  Liberal 
paper  freely  attacked  Cardinal  Ferrari  for  having  deserted  his  flock 
in  time  of  danger,  and  the  Government  for  some  days  annoanced 
their  intention  to  take  some  strong  measure  against  him. 

The  Pope  has  since  written  a  letter  to  Cardinal  Ferrari,  in  which 
be  regrets  the  absence  of  the  Archbishop  from  Milan,  bnt  at  the 
same  time  he  uses  very  strong  words  against  the  Government  and  the 
national  press.  In  the  late  Ministry  of  the  Marqais  of  Rudini  there 
were  two  currents :  one.  led  by  the  Marqais  Visconti-Venostaj  was  for 
^  policy  of  conciliation  towards  the  Vatican^  and  of  severe  measures 
against  the  Radical  agitators ;  the  other  onrrent,  led  by  Signor 
Zanardelli,  was  for  a  policy  more  severe  towards  clerical  agitators 
than  towards  the  Radicals.  The  Marc|ULS  of  Radini  vainly  tried  to 
conciliate  the  two  opposing  forces,  and  was  compelled  to  present  the 
xesignation  of  his  Cabinet.  The  new  one  be  has  formed  seems  dis-' 
posed  to  act  rigoronaly  against  the  extreme  parties. 

The  Marquis  of  Rudini,  in  presenting  to  the  House  his  new 
Ministry^  said :  **  You  may  call  me  to  account  for  responsibilities 
incurred  by  the  late  Administration  as  well  as  by  the  present  Cabinet, 
bat  you  should  listen  to  men  of  honest  intentions,  with  the  object  of 
making  prompt  provision  for  political  and  economic  neceseitiea. 
We  are  on  the  point  of  writing  oue  of  the  most  momentous  pages  of 
our  Parliamentary  history  j  but  may  the  very  difliculties  that  now 
confront  us  strengthen  our  faith  in  the  free  institutions  which  have 
been,  and  will  be,  the  religion  of  our  political  lifeP' 

This  spirited  declaration  sounds  very  patriotic,  and  the  Premier  of 
Italy  shows  himself  thereby  to  possess  both  courage  and  decision  ;  but 
something  more  than  drastic  measures  against  the  revolutionary  and 
reaotiouary  parties  is  required  to  restore  in  the  Italian  people  some 
sort  of  conGdence  in  Parliamentary  institutions.  Undoubtedly  the 
political  wisdom  of  the  present  Cabinet  will  be  tested  by  its  forthcoming 
aqcial  and  economic  reforms. 

OiovAiiwi  Dalla  Vecchia, 


THE  REPORT  OF  THE  OPIUM 
COMMISSION. 


THE  opium  qaestion  is  one  about  which  most  people  would  have  to 
confess  that  their  ideas  are  vague  and  their  information  is 
iiy.  Few  could  even  Bay  with  prectBion  what  the  qaestion  at 
isj  and  fewer  stil!  could  give  any  intelligent  account  of  the 
at  state  of  the  opium  controversy.  It  is  generally  known  that 
some  ivay  the  Government  of  India  ia  deriving  a  cDusiderable  part 
of  tta  revenue  from  a  trade  in  opium  carried  on  with  China,  and  that 
it  holda  tenaciously  to  this  trade  on  account  of  the  revenue  attaching 
to  it*  It  is  known,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  morality  of  the  trade 
for  many  years  been  vehemetitly  assailed  on  the  ground  that  this 
portation  of  Indian  opium  to  China  has  wrought  immeasurable 
harm  amongst  the  Chinese  people.  But,  beyond  this,  little  i» 
[y  known,  and  the  merits  of  the  case  are  but  little  understood. 
At  a  time  when  China  is  in  every  one's  mouth,  and  when  the 
nee  of  the  Chinese  Empire  and  the  decrepitude  of  the  Chinese 
tOofiernment  are  becoming  more  and  more  apparent  every  week,  it  is 
miy  reasonable  once  more  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
gradnal  but  certain  ruin  of  China  through  the  spread  of  the 
ipium  habit,  has  again  and  again  been  foretold,  both  by  English 
0pponenta  of  the  opium  trade  and  also  by  the  Chiuese  themselves. 
It  is  only  reasonable,  also,  once  more  to  call  attention  to  the 
of  the  connection  of  the  Government  of  India  with  the 
and  to  the  nature  of  the  moral  objections  entertained  by  many 
to  ita  oontinaance. 

The  present  article  wilt  be  devoted  mainly  to  a  criticism  on  the 
Beport  of  a  Boyal  Commission  which  was  appointed  in  1893  to  inquire 
into  certain  matters  connected  with  the  system  by  which  the  opium 
Dsvenoe  of  India  is  raised.     That  Report  is  of  such  a  character  as  to 
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have  misled  the  public  entirely  in  regard  to  the  real  drift  of  the 
evidence  received  by  the  Commission  as  far  as  it  relates  to  Chineso 
feeling  and  opinion  on  the  opiam  question .  or  as  it  relates  to  the 
effects  of  opinm-amoking  on  the  Chinese  people.  But,  before  coming 
to  a  consideration  of  this  Report,  I  will  state  in  few  words  the 
character  of  the  connection  of  the  Indian  Government  with  the  trade 
in  exporting  opium  to  China.  My  description  is  taken  from  ao 
official  Eource : 

**  The  opium  revenue  is  raised  partly  by  a  monopoly  of  opium  m  i>»^i]gal, 
and  partly  by  the  levy  of  a  duty  on  all  opium  exported  from  native  States* 
,  .  ,  The  cultivator  of  opium  in  the  monopoly  districts  receives  advances  to 
enable  him  to  prepare  the  land  for  the  crop,  and  he  is  required  to  deliver 
the  whole  of  the  produce  at  a  fixed  price  to  opium  agente,  by  whom  it  i* 
despatched  to  the  [two]  Government  factories  to  be  prepared  for  the  China 
market  The  chests  of  manufactured  opium  are  sold  by  auction  at  monthly 
sales  which  take  place  in  Cklcutta/' 

In  other  words,  the  Indian  Government  carries  on  a  huge  business 
in  opium,  as  cnltivators^  mannfactnrers,  and  wholesale  merchantSt 
in  the  eame  way  that  the  Government  of  this  country  might,  if 
it  saw  fit,  carry  on  a  huge  bDsiness  concern  as  distillers  and  vendors 
of  spirits  to  be  consumed  in  the  African  market.  Imagine  a  concern 
of  that  sort  kept  going  in  the  United  Kingdom  as  a  Government 
monopoly,  all  the  processea  of  distillation,  &c.  &c,,  being  carried  on  by 
oi£cers  of  the  Government,  and  finally  the  casks  of  distilled  liquor 
being  sold,  for  consumption  amongst  the  negroes  of  Africa,  at  monthly 
anction  sales  in  London,  and  we  have  an  almost  exact  parallel  to  the 
Bengal  monopoly  system  and  the  export  trade  in  opium  carried  on  by 
the  Indian  Government. 

This  is  the  manner  of  trade  to  which  the  anti-opiom  party  in  this 
country  have  been  objecting,  and  with  good  reason,  for  many  years^ 
and  to  which  they  will  object  as  long  as  it  lasts.  They  object  to  the 
trade  as  one  utterly  unbecoming  to  the  dignity  and  to  the  sense  of  the 
moral  responsibility  which  should  characterise  the  actions  of  a  great 
civilised  Power,  and  as  one  fraught  with  ruinous  consequences  to  the 
semi-civilised  people  for  whose  market  the  Government  of  India  caters » 
They  contend  that  no  financial  gain  can  compensate  for  the  loss  of 
self-respect  and  for  the  lowering  of  the  public  standard  of  national 
morality  which  must  ever  accompany  such  a  traffic  as  this.  The 
pitiful  attempts  at  self-justification  which  are  ever  being  made  by  the 
defenders  of  this  part  of  the  Indian  revenue  remind  one  of  the  saying 
that,  **  It  is  one  thmg  for  a  man  to  whitewash  himself,  and  it  is  quite 
another  thing  for  him  to  wash  himself  white." 

The  revenne  from  this  miserable  business  is  now  much  lees  than  it 
was  twenty  years  ago,  and  while  the  total  revenne  of  India  haa  for 
some  time  past  been  steadily  increasing  this  branch  of  it  has  been 
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gradaally  decreasing*  Thus  each  year  it  becomes  eaBier  for  as  than 
it  formerly  was  to  shake  oarselYea  free  from  the  complicatioas  that 
this  trade  involves  us  in,  and  by  so  doing  to  arrest,  as  far  as  may  he 
passible  at  this  late  hoor,  the  decay  of  China  for  which  we  as  a  nation 
are  so  largely  respoDsible.  In  the  year  1879-80  the  net  opium 
revenue  of  India  was  £8,251,670,  In  the  year  1895-96  it  was 
£3|  159,400.  This  shrinkage  Is  aiainly  due  to  the  fact  that  in  recent 
year»^  as  the  demoralisation  of  the  Chinese  nation  through  opiom  has 
proceeded,  the  practice  of  cnltivatiog  opium  for  themselvesj  on  the 
part  of  the  Chinese  people,  has  enormously  increased*  Side  by  side 
with  a  growing  bondage  to  the  opium  habit  there  has  necessarily  been 
a  decreasing  power  on  the  part  of  consumers  of  the  drag  to  purchase- 
the  more  wholesome  and  useful  articles  of  Western  commerce.  The 
habitnal  opinm^smoker,  besides  being  notoriously  an  indolent  and 
unproductive  member  of  society,  is  with  few  exceptions  a  man  who 
never  has  money  to  spend  on  clothing  his  wife  and  children  with  the 
more  expensive  textile  fabrics  that  come  from  abroad.  The  sale  of 
wife  and  children  to  supply  the  opium-amoker  with  the  drug  is  a 
matter  of  constant  occurrence.  The  Indian  opium  trade  with  China,. 
and  the  more  recent  development  of  the  Chinese  home-trade  in  opium, 
have  beyond  all  question  largely  interfered  with  the  development  of 
legitimate  trade  bett^een  China  and  the  Western  nations,  and  will  con* 
tinue  to  do  so. 

I  will  now  state  briefly  the  reasons  there  are  for  connecting  the 
demoralisation  and  decay  of  China  with  the  growth  of  the  opinm 
habit.  I  will  do  this,  not  in  my  own  words,  nor  in  the  words  of 
anybody  who  has  taken  any  part  in  the  anti-opium  agitation  that  for 
many  years  has  been  going  on  in  this  countiy,  My  first  authority  is 
a  Chinese  man  of  letters,  whose  evidence  was  received  and  published 
by  the  Royal  Commission  on  Opium,  to  which  I  have  already  referred* 
Yn  Keng  Pak,  the  son  of  the  chief  secretary  in  the  yam^n  of  the 
Governor  of  Canton,  in  the  words  I  am  about  to  quote,  expreEses  his 
own  view,  and  the  view  taken  by  his  countrymen,  of  the  eflect 
produced  by  opium* smoking  on  the  Chinese  nation.  He  does  not 
heaitate  to  name  England  as  being  the  cause  of  his  country's  mis- 
fortane* 

_  <*  BjOw  can  Cbinn,*'  he  asksi,  **  belp  beiDg  weak  i  Those  [Chinese]  who 
liieiiiB  the  opium  trade  say  that  it  do€s  incalcuJablo  harm  to  China;  it  m 
from  it  that  China  is  reduced  to  poverty  and  weakness^  Wliat  can  be  urged 
in  excuse  by  the  paity  that  at  once  gets  the  proJit  and  does  the  injujy  ? 
Surely  England  muet  shrink  from  the  judgment  that  is  passed  on  her 
behind  her  hack.  Surely  she  cannot  bear  to  sit  and  Fee  the  people  of  a 
fnendly  country  injured  by  herself  without  even  stretching  out  a  helping 
band ! " 

The  Chineee  people  frequently  cpeak  of  the  introduction  of  opinm  ta 
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Cbioa  as  a  Bcbeme  of  the  foreigner  for  iojnriDg  Chioa  aod  under* 
mining  its  strength  before  proceeding  to  conquer  it.  The  following  ia 
an  extract  from  a  Chinese  book  that  I  bought  a  few  years  ago  in 
Hankow.  It  is  called  *^  Ki  hai  Chung-kwoh''  ("A  Scheme  for 
iDJaring  China  ") : 

"The  people  at  large  are  easily  befooled,  and  they  fell  blindly  iii to  the 
trap  which  these  robbers  [the  foreign  importers  of  opium]  had  set  for 
tbem.  Like  some  large  h^h  that  has  sweJJowed  a  hook  and  got  it  into 
his  stomach,  they  could  not  e>cape.  .  .  .  This  scheme  for  injuring  people 
was  complete  ;  it  was  killing  men  in  the  dark  without  using  a  knife/' 

Bet  it  ifi  not'  the  Chinese  alone  who  speak  of  the  emasculating 
effects  of  opium  on  the  nation.  Mr,  I\,  W-  Hnrat,  H.B  M.  Consul  at 
Tainan,  tells  the  Royal  Commissioners  that :  **  As  long  as  China 
remains  a  nation  of  opium -smokers^  there  is  not  the  least  reason  to  &ar 
that  sb#  will  become  a  military  power  of  any  importance,  ae  the  habit 
eapa  the  energies  and  vitality  of  the  nation/'  Mr.  E,  Starkey,  a 
British  merchant  resident  at  Chinkiang,  himself  formerly  an  importer 
of  opiomj  gays  in  his  evidence  given  to  the  Commission :  "  As  long  as 
the  smoking  of  opium  in  China  is  tolerated|  the  people  will  remain 
inert,  and  will  thus  never  be  a  danger  to  other  nations  of  Asia/' 
Snch  testiroonieB  as  these  might  be  quoted  by  the  score,  and  from  aU 
classes  of  residents  in  Chioa.  They  are  most  emphatic  in  the  case  of 
those  witnesses  who  have  seen  most  of  the  social  life  of  the  Chinese, 
and  they  extend  over  more  than  half  a  century.  The  opponents  of 
the  opiom  trade  are  not  arguing  on  the  basis  of  some  pre-conceived 
theory,  but  on  facta  of  evidence  which  are  overwhelming  in  their 
<^haracter  and  quantity. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Indian  Government  has  never  treated 
this  question  as  a  moral  question,  but  only  as  a  question  of  finance 
and  of  revenue,  A  number  of  persons  in  this  country  persist  in 
doing  the  same.  Surely  there  must  be  in  the  minds  of  men  some 
confused  and  chaotic  idea  of  the  moral  government  of  the  universe 
when  they  can  defend  as  sound,  a  system  of  finance  which  is  built  up 
on  the  rotten  foundation  of  a  huge  moral  wrong.  The  last  ally  that 
the  Indian  Government  has  found  in  its  work  of  self-justiljcation  is 
the  Eoyal  Commission  on  Opium  whose  (China)  Keport  I  shall  now 
proceed  to  criticiae.  This  Report  has  been  well  described  by  one  of 
the  Commissioners,  who  declined  to  aflSx  his  signature  to  it,  as  **  an 
elaborate  defence  of  the  opium-trade/*  To  this  day  it  has  never  been 
really  discussed  in  Parliament.  In  a  debate  held  in  the  House  of 
Commons  shortly  after  it  was  published  its  true  character  was  ezpoaed 
by  two  members  of  the  Hoose  who  had  long  been  familiar  with  the 
details  of  the  opium  question,  and  who  had  mastered  a  great  part  of 
the  evidence  published  by  the  ComDussion  as  it  appeared,  volume  by 
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Tolome,  Jong  before  the  Report  iteelf  was  issued.  The  time  for  dis- 
cossion  OD  that  occasion  was  short,  and  nothing  that  oould  be  called 
an  answer  was  offered  to  the  attack  made  npon  the  Report  by  Sir 
Joseph  Pease  and  Mr.  John  Ellis.  The  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
Mr.  Henry  Fowler,  though  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say  frankly  that  he 
bad  **  found  it  quite  impossible  to  read  the  evidence  and  Report  so  as 
to  pronounce  an  oplnioD/"  took  npon  him  to  lecture  soundly  the  two 
members  who  had  read  the  evidence  and  the  Report  for  venturiiig  t^ 
•*  remain  perfectly  anconvinced,  notmthstanding  the  overwhelming 
character  of  the  evidence  " — which  evidence  he  himself  had  not  read  ! 
Perhaps  by  this  time  Sir  Henry  Fowler  has  bad  time  to  study  the 
Report  along  with  the  evidence.  If  bo»  he  will  probably  be  willing 
to  admit  now  that  in  the  whole  course  of  his  Parliamentary  experi- 
ence he  has  never  known  a  Report  presented  to  Parliament  which  was. 
in  parts  at  least,  so  entirely  in  the  teeth  of  the  evidence  which  had 
been  submitted  to  the  Commissioners,  and  he  will  now,  no  donbt,  be 
prepared  to  forgive  Sir  Joseph  Pease  aod  Mr«  John  Ellis  for  anticipa- 
ting him  in  making  this  discovery. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  the  genesis  of  the  Opium 
Commission,  of  its  methods  of  treating  all  anti-opium  evidence  received 
from  China,  and  of  the  general  character  of  the  Report  which  the 
Commissioners  finally  presented  to  Parliament*  It  m  not  my  business 
to  give  any  account  here  of  the  pro-opium  evidence  from  China  that 
was  laid  before  the  Commission.  No  one  denies  that  a  good  deal  of 
the  evidence  was  of  that  character.  My  contention  is  that  evidence 
favoorable  to  the  use  of  opium  was  the  only  evidence  that  the  Com- 
missioners seriously  considered.  It  is  a  simple  fact  that  in  all  their 
Report  they  do  not  give  one  single  quotation  from  any  anti-opinm 
witness,  unless  it  is  either  garbled  or  so  twisted  as  to  be  nsefnl  in 
supporting  some  pro-opium  concluBion  which  the  witness  would  not 
have  wished  to  support, 

la  June  1893  a  resolation  was  passed  in  the  Honse  of  Commons 
asking  for  the  appointment  of  a  Royal  Commiasion  to  inquire  into 
matters  connected  with  the  cnltivation  of  the  poppy  in  India  and 
tie  manufactare  and  sale  of  opium.  The  opening  words  of  the 
reeolation  were  as  follows : 

**  Having  regard  to  the  strong  objections  urged,  on  moral  grounds,  to 
the  system  by  which  the  Indian  opium  revenue  is  raised,  this  Kouse 
presses  on  the  Government  of  India  to  continue  their  policy  of  greatly 
diminishing  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy  and  the  production  and  the 
f^e  of  opium/' 

In  aaking  for  the  appomtment  of  a  Royal  Commission,  sis  points 
were  epecified  in  regard  to  which  inquiries  should  be  made  by  the 
Commiasioners.     None  of  these  dealt  adeqnately  with  the  strongeet 
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of  all  the  objections  urged  on  moral  groands  to  the  opium  revenue  of 
the  Indian  Government — namely,  the  havoc  which  opium-fimokiog 
has  wrought  amongst  the  Chineae,  By  far  the  largest  part  of  this 
revenue  is  derived  from  the  export  of  opium  to  China  and  the  Far 
East.  In  regard  to  thia  branch  of  the  inquiry  no  direct  mention  is 
made,  in  the  CommisaionerB*  order  of  reference,  of  the  moral  aspect  of 
the  export  opium  trade.  China  is  not  mentioned  in  the  instructions 
given  to  the  Commission.  The  omission  is,  of  course,  signiEcant. 
The  Commiasioners  were  instructed  to  report  on  "  the  effect  on  tlie 
financt's  of  India  of  the  prohibition  of  the  sale  and  export  of  opium," 
and,  in  rogard  to  the  home  trade,  they  were  also  to  report  on  *•  the 
oonsumption  of  opium  by  the  different  races  and  in  the  different 
districts  of  India^  and  the  effect  of  such  consumption  on  the  moral 
and  physical  condition  of  the  people," 

The  Commission  commenced  its  sittings  in  London  on  September  8, 
1893,  when  a  number  of  witnesses  who  had  resided  in  India,  Cbina, 
and  other  parts  of  the  East  appeared  before  it  and  gave  evidence. 
Subsequently  the  Commissioners  proceeded  to  India  and  held  further 
sittings  there.  Although  an  inquiry  into  the  effects  of  opium  con- 
sumption in  China  was  not  included  in  the  order  of  reference  which 
the  Commissioners  had  before  them,  it  was  left  to  their  discretion  to 
make  such  inquiry  if  they  thought  fit.  Directly  they  commenced 
their  work  they  perceived,  of  course,  that  it  would  be  "  impossible  to 
form  a  complete  judgment  of  the  moral  objections  raised  Bgaiust  the 
Indian  opium  revenue  system  without  considering  the  effects  of  that 
trade  abroad.*'  Accordingly,  they  not  only  accepted  the  evidence 
tendered  to  them  by  China  witnesses  who  appeared  before  them  in 
London  J  but  later  on  they  sent  out,  under  the  authority  of  the  Com- 
'miasion,  a  set  of  twenty  questions  to  her  Majesty's  Minister  in  China, 
to  he  issued  by  him  to  certain  classes  of  persona  specified— viz., 
British  Consuls,  officials  of  the  Chinese  Government — at  the  Minister's 
discretion,  medical  men,  merchants,  **aud  others  resident  in,  or 
natives  of,  China  who  are  specially  conversant  with  any  part  of  China 
in  which  opium  is  grown  or  consumed."  These  questions,  or  some  of 
ihem,  went  to  the  root  of  the  moral  objections  entertained  by  a  large 
►number  of  people  to  the  Indian  export  trade  in  opium.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  Commiesion,  having  thus  taken  upon  itself  the  responsibility 
of  facing  the  moral  question  as  it  affects  China,  was  bound  to  report 
truly  to  Parliament  the  results  of  this  inquiry.  In  duo  time  the  whole, 
■or  the  greater  part,  of  the  evidence  submitted  to  the  Commission 
was  published  in  five  large  volumes  of  a  Blue*book,  A  sixth  volume, 
containing  the  Report  of  tho  Commissioners,  and  a  seventh,  containing 
other  matter,  which  was  neither  evidence  nor  Eeporfc  properly  so  called, 
were  issued  later. 

I  propose  now  to  compare  some  of  the  statements  in  the  Beport 
relatiog  to  the  evidence  received  from  China  with  the  evidence  itself. 
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It  is  not  poeaible  to  camber  the  ^ilgee  of  a  review  with  liata  of  Dsmeo 
mud  with  nnmeroue  references  to  authorities,  bat  I  may  say  that  all  the 
assertions  I  shall  make  regarding  the  Report  are  baaed  oa  data  that  I 
ha?e  spent  much  time  and  paius  in  collecting  for  myself  from  tbe 
pages  of  the  Blae-book»  and  I  have  before  me  as  I  write  a  printed 
justification  for  every  charge  that  I  am  now  about  to  make  against  the 
Commissioners,  as  well  as  for  other  charges  of  a  similar  character  that 
I  will  not  now  tonch  upon.  The  full  statement  will  ere  long  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  public,  and  the  more  carefully  tbe  truth  of  each  one 
of  my  assertions  ia  sifted  the  better  shall  I  be  pleased. 

My  first  resolution  to  make  a  complete  and  thorough  investigation 
of  the  evidence  from  China  and  to  compare  it  with  the  Commissioners' 
enmmary  of  it  was  come  to  on  this  wise.  In  a  somewhat  cursory 
reading  of  the  Keport  I  lighted  npon  two  particular  sentences  which 
eorprised  me  not  a  little  as  I  read  them.  The  first  of  these  sentences 
is  to  be  foQod  in  voU  vi.  p.  61,  and  is  as  follows :  ^'  It  may  be  added 
that  there  is  no  evidence  from  China  of  any  popular  desire  that  the 
import  of  Indian  opium  should  be  stopped,^'  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  this  assertion,  if  true,  would  have  a  very  important  bearing  on 
the  opium  controversy,  and  the  fact^  if  it  were  a  fact,  would  be  one  of 
the  most  cogent  arguments  that  the  defenders  of  the  Indian  opium 
trade  conid  wield  in  their  efforts  to  justify  this  part  of  the  Indian 
revenne.  What  shall  be  said  of  the  assertion  if  it  is  not  troe? 
What  shall  be  said  of  this  summing  up  of  the  evidence  if  it 
can  be  shown  that  the  evidence  which  the  Commissioners  declare 
to  be  non*existent  has  been  published  by  their  own  authority,  and  ia 
both  plentiful  in  quantity  and  also  emphatic  in  its  tone  ?  I  have 
lived  for  many  years  in  China,  and  claim  to  know  something  of  the 
Chinese  people  and  of  their  opinions  on  various  subjects,  I  have 
rettdj  and  I  have  at  this  moment  in  my  possession,  Chinese  popular 
books  denouncing  the  importers  of  opium  and  all  their  deeds  in  no 
measured  terms.  These  books  were  not  written,  a^  some  people  who 
are  ignorant  of  Chinese  thought  and  feeling  seem  to  imagine,  at 
missionary  instigation.  They  are  purely  heathen  books,  and  many  of 
their  references  and  allusions  are  distinctly  idolatrous.  They  are  to 
be  bDugfat,  I  suppose,  at  almost  any  book-stall,  in  almost  any  large 
town,  in  almost  any  part  of  the  Chinese  Enpire.  I  have  frequently 
seen  them  on  sale  in  that  part  of  China  in  which  I  have  resided. 
The  evidence  of  such  books  by  itself  was  quite  enough  to  convince  me 
that  no  inquiry  made  iu  China  from  Chinese  witnesses,  or  from  people 
who  know  anythiog  of  native  life  and  opinion,  could  possibly  have 
resulted  as  the  Commissioners  assert  that  their  inquiry  resulted, 
m.v— in  no  evidence  being  given  of  the  existence  of  a  popular  desire 
that  the  import  of  Indian  opium  should  be  stopped.  Bat  this  was 
not  my  only  reason  for  disbelieving  the  Commissioners*  assertion. 
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I  have  myself  been  asked  again  and  again,  times  ont  of  Bamber» 
sometimes  in  places  where  mj  name,  occupation,  and  nationality  were 
alike  unknown,  if  I  tbonght  it  was  a  right  thing  for  Enropeana  to 
bring  opiam  into  China  and  to  cause  all  the  wretchedness  which 
opinm-smokiog  involves  to  the  Chinese,  Under  these  circnmBtance^ 
I  felt  morally  c-ertain,  without  even  looking  at  the  evidence  which  the 
Commissioners  had  before  them,  and  on  which  they  were  reporting  to 
Parliament,  that  an  examination  of  it  would  show  that  the  statement 
in  question  must  certainly  be  opposed  to  fact. 

A  second  statement  of  the  Commissionera  regarding  the  facte  of' 
evidence  from  China  surprised  me  scarcely  less  than  the  first.  It 
occurs  in  another  part  of  the  Beport  (vol.  vi.  p.  51)^  and  is  to  the 
effect  that  the  medical  opinions  concerning  opinm  which  they  had 
received  from  China  indicate  that  opiom- smoking  in  moderation  is  not 
harmful)  and  that  moderation  ia  the  rule, 

I  knew  enough  of  what  the  majority  of  medical  men  in  China  were 
likely  to  say  on  this  subject  to  convince  me  that  this  statement,  lik€> 
the  last,  must  certainly  be  opposed  to  the  bulk  of  the  evidence  that 
the  Commissionera  had  received.  Yet  the  statement  was  not  an 
unimportant  one,  nor  one  on  which  no  argument  of  consequence 
depended.  To  whose  opiniouj  on  such  a  subject  as  this,  will  the 
majority  of  the  readers  of  the  Heport  pay  more  attention  than  to  the 
opinion  of  medical  men  in  China  ?  The  majority  of  the  medical  wit- 
nesses, we  are  told  on  the  authority  of  the  CommisBioners,  regard  the 
habit  of  smoking  opium  in  moderation  as  harmless,  and  assert  that  in 
China  opium  is  generally  so  smoked.  Who  more  likely  to  know, 
people  will  say,  than  the  medical  men  ?  How  conclusive  such  testi- 
mony !  What  further  evidence  do  we  require  to  show  that  the 
anti'Oplum  party  have  been  gQilty  of  gross  exaggeration  ?  Bo 
numbers  of  people  will  have  reasoned  as  they  read  the  CommifisionerB^ 
assurances  in  regard  to  the  character  of  the  medical  evidence  from 
China^  either  in  the  Blue-book  itself  or  as  quoted  in  the  daily  news- 
papers. But  what  it  the  statement  in  question  is  utterly  untrue  ? 
What  if  the  balance  of  medical  evidence  is  strongly  on  the  other  side^ 
strongly  opposed  to  the  view  stated  by  the  Commission  ?  The  two 
statements  of  the  Keport  to  which  I  have  just  alluded  set  me  on  the 
path  of  investigation,  and  I  now  publish  a  few,  but  only  a  few,  of  the 
results  at  which  I  have  arrived.  Ijet  it  be  noticed  that  I  am  not  now 
dealing  with  either  generalities  or  theories,  with  either  questions  of 
sentiment  or  of  opinion,  but  with  deinite  and  precise  charges  against 
the  Report  of  a  Boyal  Commission  in  regard  to  simple  questions  cf 
fact,  and  no  rejoinder  that  can  be  made  will  be  any  answer  to  theie 
charges  if  it  does  not  aa  definitely,  and  as  precisely,  refute  them  one 
by  one.  The  only  evidence  I  shall  adduce  in  support  of  ray  assertions 
will  be  the  evidence  that  the  Commissioners  themselves  have  collected 
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and  poblifibed*  For  the  time  being  I  Bhall  aBstime  the  position  of  a 
critic  who  knows  nothing  aljout  the  sobject  in  hand  save  what  he  has 
gleaned  from  the  Blue-book  presented  to  Parliament.  To  follow  sncb 
criticisms  will  re<inire,  on  the  part  of  my  readers,  no  previoos  know- 
ledge of  the  opiam  controversy.  The  qoeation  before  oa  is  not  now  one 
whose  roots  are  in  China.  It  refers  only  to  the  actna!  contents  of 
three  volnmes  of  a  certain  book  which  is  within  the  reach  of  every 
one — the  Eeport  of  the  Royal  CommiaBion  on  Opium^  in  seven 
Tolnmes,  published  by  Messrs.  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode,  The  Keport 
proper  is  in  vol,  vi.  of  that  book ;  the  evidence  to  which  I  appeal  as 
completely  discrediting  and  confuting  the  Report  is  in  vols.  i.  and  v. 
of  the  same  work.  My  only  desire  is  to  set  people  reading  for 
themselves,  verifying  my  references,  and  pttrsning  the  line  of  reasoning 
and  comparison  here  suggested  on  their  own  acconnt. 

The  first  statement  of  the  CommisBioners  that  I  have  assailed  is 
that  in  which  they  say  that  *'  there  is  no  evidence  from  China  of  any 
popular  desire  that  the  ithport  of  Indian  opium  should  be  stopped.'*' 
To  reprint  ail  the  evidence  on  this  point  that  the  Commissioners' 
themselves  have  printed  would  take  several  pages  of  this  Review.  It 
oomea  from  nearly  forty  different  witnesses,  but  it  will  suflSce  to  quote 
the  following  specimens  of  it — about  one-seventh  of  the  whole^ which 
fairly  represent  the  rest, 

Ya  Keng  Pok,  a  Chinese  graduate,  from  whom  I  have  quoted 
once  already,  says  in  answer  to  one  of  the  Commissioners'  own 
qaeetioQfl; 

**  I  have  written  this  especiiilly  in  answer  to  the  questions  that  you  were 
good  enough  to  show  me,  and  I  hope  that  you  will  forward  it  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  your  country  and  to  all  true  geutlemen^  that  they  may  take  the 
opportunity  of  joining  heart  and  soul  in  the  suppression  of  the  cultivation 
And  Bule  of  opium.  There  is  no  room  for  empty  excuses ;  !et  them  make 
hafite  to  help  China,  «od  do  away  with  this  huge  evil  "  (vol.  v.  p.  227), 

Ln  Pao-yli,  a  Chinese  literate,  official  writer  at  H.B.M.'s  Consulate, 
Cbefoo,  says : 

*•  The  inhttbittfnta  of  Shantung  naturally  do  not  like  England  to  import 
ladiiui  opium.  Every  che^t  of  opium  imported  is  so  much  injury  to  the 
people,  and  the  flood  of  pouion  is  never-ending^^  {voL  v.  p,  :;81). 

iL  F,  E,  Fraser,  Esq.,  H.B,M.  a  Conml,  rakhoi,  South  China,  says : 

'*  1  have  on  a  few  rare  occasions  become  aware  of  mich  a  wkh  being 
ea^rasiied  by  a  few  persons  among  the  Chinese  on  moral  grounds.  It  is 
often  expressed  in  the  native  pre^a  of  Shanghai.  On  giounds  of  political 
ecoDomy  the  wish  is,  I  believe^  generally — in  fact,  perhaps  I  may  t-ay  uni* 
ver«dl}^--^nter(Mned  among  the  so-called  educated  ck^ses  "  (vol  v.  p.  28l»)» 

Dr.  Otmalftnd,  a  medical  missionary  residing  near  Swatow,  says  : 
VOL.  uuav.  I 
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**  Ooe  very  able  and  influeEtial  (Chinese)  gentleman  in  my  neighbourhood 
proposed  lately  to  get  up  a  great  petition,  signed  by  all  the  oflicials,  literati, 
gentry^  and  bimness-men,  to  bo  presented  to  the  Queen  of  England,  begging 
her  not  to  send  any  more  opium  to  China  "  (vol,  v.  p.  241), 

In  a  memorial  presented  to  the  Royal  Commisaioners  by  Britieh 
miBsionaries  of  more  than  twenty-five  years'  standing,  aome  very  clear 
evidence  is  given  as  to  the  state  of  feeliog  amongst  the  Chinese 
people  in  regard  to  the  qnestion  under  coDsideration.  This  memorial 
is  signed  by  Bishop  Burdon,  late  of  Hoog  Kong,  forty  years  resident 
among  the  Chinese,  Bishop  Moule  of  Mid-China,  and  by  fifteen  other 
senior  missionaries  belonging  to  various  British  Missionary  Societies. 
Some  of  these  are  men  of  the  highest  possible  standing,  who  would 
be  nniveraalty  recognised  as  amongst  the  greatest  living  authorities  on 
matters  Chinese.  I  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  this  document 
again*  In  it  the  memorialists  enumerate  certain  facts  connected  with 
the  opiam  trade,  which  they  say  their  long  experience  in  China  leads 
them  to  regard  as  being  indiepntable* 

'*  We  believe  it  to  be  a  fact,  established  beyond  possibility  of  reasonable 
doubtt  that  the  consumption  of  opium  in  China  is  exerting  a  distinctly 
deteriorating  etfect  upon  the  Chinese  people,  physically,  socially,  and 
morally.  ...  It  is  a  fact  which  cannot  be  reaj^^onably  doubted  tnat  the 
conscience  of  the  Chinese  people  vl&  a  whole  is  dbtiuctly  opposed  to  the 
opium  iiabit.  .  .  .  We  ourselves  have  never  met  with  Chinamen  who 
defended  the  practice  as  morally  harmless.  ...  It  is  a  fact  that  the  opium 
trade,  though  now  no  longer  contraband,  is  highly  injuiious,  not  only  to 
China,  but  also  to  the  fair  nam©  of  Great  Britain.  The  past  history  and 
the  present  enormous  extent  of  the  opium  trade  with  India  produces,  as  w*e 
can  testify  from  personal  experience,  suspicion  and  dislike  in  the  minds  of 
the  Chinese  people  towards  foreigners  in  general,  ...  In  view  of  these 
facts  (i.e.,  the  facts  of  Chinese  opinion)  the  undersigned  venture  respectfully 
to  express  the  earnest  hope  that  the  Iloyal  Commissioners  will  embo<ly  in 
their  Report  a  united  recommendation  to  her  Majesty  that  the  Indian 
Government  should  immediately  i-estrict  the  Indian  production  of  opium  to 
the  supply  of  what  is  needed  for  medicinal  purposes  in  India  and  else- 
where." 

All  the  foregoing  testimony,  direct  and  indirect,  as  to  the  popular 
view  in  China  regarding  the  import  of  Indian  opium,  and  pages  more 
to  the  same  effect^  is,  as  we  have  seen,  summed  up  by  the  Commis- 
sioners in  the  one  concise,  but  absolutely  untrue,  sentence,  •'  There  is 
no  evidence  from  China  of  any  popular  desire  that  the  import  of 
Indian  opium  should  be  stopped/* 

The  second  statement  of  the  Report  which  I  have  asserted  to  be 
opposed  to  fact  has  reference  to  the  general  character  of  the  medical 
eividence  from  Chins.  I  cannot  here  give,  as  I  should  like  to  do,  a 
complete  list  of  all  the  medical  witnesses,  or  describe  the  character  of 
the  evidence  given  by  each  one.  Two  years  ago  I  published  an 
article  on  this  subject  in  the  only  medical  journal  that  exists  in  China, 
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and  on  these  lines :  I  clafisiGed  all  the  medical  witnessds  in  regard  to 
their  testimony  on  the  one  qnestion,  whether  opiam-Bmoking  in  China 
generally  is,  or  is  net,  practised  in  moderation.  The  result  showed 
that  so  far  from  the  majority  of  the  medical  witneeses  saying  on  this 
point  what  the  Commissionerfl  assert  that  they  say,  the  majority  by 
two  to  one-^-or,  more  exactly,  by  twenty^eeven  to  thirteen — said  the 
opposite.  I  have  never  had  the  faime&a  of  my  classification  called  in 
question^  bat  I  was  told  that  its  accuracy  was  dispated  in  two  cases. 
The  evidence  of  two  of  the  medical  witnesses  had  seemed  to  me  to  be 
indefinite^  but,  on  the  whole,  to  incline  to  the  description  that  the 
Commissioners  had  given  of  the  prevailing  medical  opinion  in  China. 
Accordingly,  for  the  sake  of  perfect  fairness,  I  classed  these  two  wit- 
nesses among  the  thirteen  who  might  be  regarded  as  upholding  the 
CommiJSBionerB'  view.  A  few  days  after  my  article  appeared  I  received 
message  from  one  of  them,  through  a  common  friend,  to  the  effect 
that  I  had  classified  him  wrongly  and  had  misanderstood  any  expres- 
Bion  in  his  evidence  which  made  him  appear  to  state  that  opium* 
smoking  was  usnally  practised  in  moderation.  I  was  told  by  some 
medical  friends  of  the  other  witness  that  I  had  made  a  similar  mistake 
in  his  case,  and  that  he  would  certainly  not  wish  to  be  understood  as 
holding  the  view  I  had  credited  him  with.  My  figures  thus  corrected 
fthow  that  the  Commiseionere'  majority  was  made  up  of  eleven  in 
forty,  the  minority  consisting  of  twenty-nine. 

After  this  experience  of  the  discrepancy  existing  between  some  of 
the  Commiasioners'  statements  about  the  evidence  and  the  evidence 
itself  it  seemed  absolately  necessary  to  go  farther  and  examine  other 
statements  made  by  them  in  regard  to  other  items  of  evidence.  I 
shall  give  later  on  a  few  additional  specimens,  selected  almost  at  ran- 
dom from  many  others,  of  this  further  examination  of  the  Bine-book 
on  opium.  Bat  before  doing  this  let  me  call  attention  to  one  remark- 
able  and  nnlooked-for  feature  which  characterises  the  Report  as  a 
whole.  This  is  the  ostentatiously  moral  tone  of  it.  The  word  *' moral/' 
as  it  occurs  in  the  Resolntion  of  the  House  of  Commons  which  asks 
for  the  appointment  of  a  Commission,  was  evidently  deemed  by  the 
Commijssioners  to  be  one  of  great  importance  for  the  purposes  of  their 
fieport.  We  are  continually  having  waived  before  onr  eyes  such 
expressions  as  these  :  "  moral  objects,"  '*  a  moral  standpoint/*  "  moral 
I  aspects/*  "  moral  results."  Unfortunately,  however,  the  zeal  of  the 
CommLBsioners  for  the  moral  aspects  of  a  question  never  seems  to 
come  to  the  point ;  it  always  fails  them  at  the  right  moment.  Just 
when  we  have  been  led  to  expect  that  some  very  important  question 
18  going  to  be  dealt  with  on  moral  lines  and  regarded  from  a  moral 
point  of  view,  we  find  ourselves  being  hurried  oflF  on  another  Une 
altogether.  We  feel  like  a  man  who,  having  ridden  up  to  some 
object  on  horseback  with  a  view  to  examining  it,  suddenly  finds  that 
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■t  il  ad  bote  in  ttxither  direction*  Take  the  follow- 
tfcs  rrwmiiwiMW  nf  use  of  the  word  **  moral,**  and  of 

mkm  of  Aa  morml  issoe  which  a  statement  of  their 
In  inngnph  Ka  125  (yoI.  vi.  p.  48)  we  read: 

•We  &■««  S0W  to  daal  hdeff  with  the  question  of  the  production  of 
■^iB  lBd%a0fl&cted  hf  Ibe  moral  and  political  conaiderations  arising 
l'^  ti»  taamm^dam,  of  ihm  cpatun  trade  of  India  and  China/' 

■K  s  BO  gfcoB  of  any  moml  treatment  of  the  qaestion  in  the 
aC  dda  pvagnph,  or  in  the  next  (paragraph  No.  I2G),  but 
of  the  trade.     In  paragraph  No,  127  the  Com- 
tiixa: 

"TW  ifMiititj  vi  bolb  Bengal  and  3Ialwa  opium  exported  to  China  and 
A»  Mr  Hi  ii^  tboreCore^  hu^for  than  that  coneumed  in  India^  to  which  it 
IwftK  ti^  imiirwttpri  of  afaoot  twelve  to  one/' 


litfg^  a(  ill  •fWto,  b  a  fact  stated  of  tremendons  moral  significance. 
Iht  IftfiiB  azpoil  t7»de  is  twdTe  times  larger  than  the  home  trade ! 
0|im  tirmin^  as  vrerybody  knows  it  is,  a  dangerous  poison,  it  follows 
Ibie  ibcyre  eUitememt  that  it  mast  be  a  matter  of  £ar 
to  tbe  wel&re  ol  mankind  to  know  what  conse- 
and  physical,  foUow  on  the  oonanmption  of  this 
o(  Indian-growEL  opium  in  China  and  the  Far  East 
m  wbal  oonaeqmiioea,  moral  and  pbyaieal,  follow  on  the 
of  tbie  vastly  smaller  quantity  of  this  opinm  that  goes  on 
^  Kodia.  Hara  ta  a  dear  nocal  taaiie  imised  by  a  statement  of  the 
OBUflOMbMlt  tbamalfai^  and  one  demanding,  above  all  else,  careful 
and  Ikavoii^  mcxal  tiiialiii^iiit  But  where  do  we  find  the  Commia- 
rilMia  dinelly  Ibigr  ^"^  bctniglit  ns  np  to  thifl  point  that  we  may 
li0iMinlrr  Ika  r^JaliTe  magnltodea  of  the  export  trade  in  Indian  opinm 
aad  of  Iba  boiM  tmia  reapectiTely  ?  In  paragraph  No.  125  they  said 
Ikw  1ltC9  goi&g  to  dJKQSa  the  moral  bearings  of  the  snbject.  But 
ao  WO^iXt  liat^  lia  aoma  np  to  it  than  we  find  them  scouring  away  * 


^  11  i»  l4aiii«  tberifons**  tbey  continue.  **  that  the  financial  interests 
l«idia  aiv  lar  »iut»  deeply  conccr  T>t»  export  trade  than  in  the  home 

cciWtaip^v^  ^*f  opium.     The  finn:  ^U  of  the  question  are  discussed 

la  lb*  iwat  a«vtioii  of  our  Report,  ^%  «tv. 

Hill  wbt^^S  ««  i^«  <^  ^^  moral  aspects  discussed,  and  the  real 
uit^  dUtoilftm  of  the  litaation  dealt  with  as  a  moral  question  ? 
And  Ib^  MMrtWT  ia*  Nowkare-  We  are  reminded  of  the  ScQtch 
iiviiie  wbov  wbeii  brought  in  the  oourae  ol  his  exposition  to  a  passage 
of  Seri|*lurt»  that  ha  fall  onablo  to  expound,  would  remark,  «We 
iball   1  vk   ISU  d  fflonUy  in  the  fiioe  and  pass  on,"     The  Oommie- 
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eioners  evidently  find  themseWee  more  at  home  in  finances  than 
in  morals,  and  prefer  the  discuBsioQ  of  financial  questions  to  that  of 
ethic3« 

Bat  I  return  to  the  Commiaaioners'  work  as  judges,  their  way  of 
summarisfng  and  report! Dg  on  the  facts  of  evidence  submitted  to  them 
by  China  witnesses.  In  paragraph  No.  131  of  the  Report  (voL  vi» 
p,  49)  we  have  a  summary  given  by  the  Commiaaioners  of  evidence 
taken  by  them  from  China  and  other  witnesses  from  the  East,  in 
London.  In  the  preceding  paragraph  they  introduce  the  subject  in 
the  manner  that  is  characteristic  of  the  Report ;  '*  We  now  proceed 
to  diBCUBS  the  moral  and  political  aspects  of  the  question  as  affecting 
China/*  *' Moral"'  treatment  must  always  at  least  be  soggeated. 
.  After  summarising  a  vast  amount  of  moit  important  evidence,  which 
was  strongly  unfavourable  to  opiom^  very  briefly  and  in  a  most  unsatis- 
factory fashion,  they  refer  to  one  of  the  Hong  Kong  official  witnesses 
thus : 

**Mr.  S.  Lockhai-t,  the  protector  of  Chinese  in  Hong  Kong,  also  gave 
evidencei  stating  that,  in  his  opinion,  it  would  be  no  more  possible  to 
enforce  the  prohibition  of  opium  in  Hong  Ivong  than  that  of  drink  in  the 
United  Kingdom." 

They  continue : 

*•  We  received*  also,  a  communication  in  writing  from  Sir  O,  Des  Voeux 
,  .  ,  and  from  Mi*.  Duff,  a  merchant  in  ^China  of  thirty  years'  standing, 
whose  opinion  is — *  that  in  the  circumstances  of  their  livings  food,  climate, 
and  habitations,  opium  has  no  deleterious  effects  upon  the  Chinese;  indeed, 
quite  the  contrary,  for  it  is  a  positive  need,  and  they  could  not  do  without 
it/  A  Note  on  the  history  of  opium  and  the  poppy  in  China,  by  Dr. 
Edkinis  formerly  a  mis^sionary,  and  now  in  the  China  Customs  Service,  at 
Shanghai,  will  be  found  in  the  Appendices  to  our  Eeport.  The  author 
shows  that  the  poppy  {ftapaver  samni/ermn)  was  cultivated  in  China  as 
early  as  the  eighth  century/' 

The  Commissioners  have  appealed  to  Mr.  S.  Lockhart,  Mr.  Duff, 
and  Dr  Edkins.  To  Mr.  S.  Lockhart  and  the  other  anthorities 
whom  they  quote  shall  they  go.  It  will  be*  remembered  that  this 
SQOunary  of  evidence  wag  introduced  with  the  announcement  that  we 
were  about  to  discnss  **  the  moral  aspects  "of  the  question  as  affectiDg 
ChinA. 

L  What  has  Mr.  Lockhart  to  say  on  these  moral  aspects  of  the 
opinm  question  in  Hong  Kong?  We  should  infer  from  the  Com- 
miasioners*  reference  to  his  evidence  that  Mr,  Lockhart  did  not  touch 
opon  thifi  point.  This  would  be  quite  a  mistaken  assumption*  It  is 
trae  that  Mr,  Lockhart  made  the  remark  attributed  to  him  above,  but 
be  went  on  to  explain  wAy,  in  his  opinion,  it  would  be  impossible  t^ 
enforce  the  prohibition  of  opium  in  Hong  Kong.     •*  I  am  afraid/'  he 
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adds,  *Hlie  habit  has  become  so  ingramed  in  tbe  Chinese  that  tbeyj 
must  have   their  opiam'* — i.c,,   Mr.  Lockhart  deplores  the  bondage 
under  which  the  Chinese  have  c:>me  to  opium. 

As  further  bearing  on  the  moral  view  of  the  subject  suggested  by 
Mr.  Lockhart's  evidence,  take  this  question  of  the  Commissioners  and 
the  answer  given  to  it  by  Mr.  Lockhart  i 

1880.  "  Well,  now,  can  you,  from  your  e^ctenaive  experiencse,  give  u&  your 

npiiiion  as  to  the  state  of  Chinese  opinion  in  regard  to  the  opium  habit,  j 
looking  at  the  state  of  things  not  only  among  the  working  classes,  but  also 
the  merchants,  the  literati,  the  official  classes ;  and,  also»  cau  you  tell  u& 
what  you  saw  during  your  sojourn  in  the  interior  which  would  gi%*e  you  an 
oppoHunity  of  forming  an  opinion  as  to  how  ihe  Chinese  regard  this 
cpiestion  ?"— ♦*  As  regards  Chinese  popular  opinion  in  respect  to  the  opium 
habit,  it  IB  decidedly  against  it.  There  is  a  common  Cantonese  saying 
which  sums  up  rather  appositely  *  The  Ten  Cannots'  with  regard  to  the 
ojiium  sot,*  It  says,  *  The  Ten  Cannots  regarding  the  opium-smoker'; 
*  lie  cannot :  (1)  give  up  the  habit;  (2)  enjoy  sleep  ;  (3)  wait  for  his  turn 
when  shanug  his  pipe  with  his  friends  ;  (4)  rise  early  ;  (6)  be  cured  if  sick; 
(r.)  help  relations  in  need;  (7)  enjoy  wealth ;  (8)  plan  anything;  (1»)  get 
crfMlit,  even  when  an  old  customer;  (Ui)  walk  any  long  distance/  That,  I 
think,  sums  up  the  popular  view  of  the  Chinese  with  regard  to  the  opium 
habit." 

1*181.  "Well,  then,  and  that  opinion  is  shared  by  high  and  low  i" — *^  I 
nhould  say  it  represents  popular  opinion  on  the  Bubject.** 

Air.  Lockhart  la  not  an  anti-opiam  witness.  He  ia  too  firmly  con- 
lioced  that  the  ''  financial  interests"  of  Hong  Kong  need  the  opinoi 

Bvenue  to  allow  of  his  saying  much  to  endanger  that  revenue.   Askedf 
^iibout  the  iseuing  of  an  edict  of  total  prohibition  of  the  consumption ' 
of  opium  in  Hong  Kong,  he  says,  *'  From  a  revenue  point  of  view  it 

irould  be  injurious  to  the  colony,"     Nevertheless,  he  admits  that  **it 

^  the  desire  of  the  Government  to  limit  consumption  as  far  as  it  pos- 
Kibly  can  consistently  with  the  raising  of  revenue/'  How  is  this  ?  If 
opium  consumption  is  not  injurious  to  the  Chinese,  why  should  the 
Hong  Kong  Government  wish  to  limit  it  "as  far  as  it  possibly  can 
consistently  with  the  raising  of  revenue  "  ?  The  truth  is,  the  admia- 
»ion8  of  Mr,  Lockhart,  like  those  of  many  other  pro-opium  witnesses, 
have  a  very  importaut  bearing  on   the  moral   aspects  of  the  opium 

Jtieat^un.  But  the  Commissioners  will  not  take  any  notice  of  them ; 
they  will  only  **  look  them  in  the  face  and  pass  on." 

2*  The  next  witness  to  whom  the  Commissioners  appeal  is  Mr.  Dnffpl 
**  ft  merchant  in  China  of  thirty  years'  standing.'*     This,  be  it  noked^j 
U  the  only  quotation  given  in  the  Keport  from  any  China  witne 
whose  evidence  was  given  in  London*     About  twenty  of  such  witne 
ftppearod  bdfore  the  Commission  in  person  and  were  cross-examineclJ 

\[r    r  ...ti.nrt  introdnoo*  tho  word  ^^sat."      The  Chinese  uyiog  refern  to   iho 
r,  tho  word  *'  ftoi  **  doet  not  oocur  in  it.     The  opium  hahit  b  wh&t 
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TfaiB  fjQotration  is  taken  from  the  written  evidence  of  the  only  witneas 
from  China  who  did  not  appear  in  person  and  was  nol  cross-examined. 
The  worth  of  this  gentleman's  testimony  ia  somewhat  affected  by  a 
piece  of  information  which  be  did  not  himself  give  to  the  Commis- 
flioner3,  but  which  comes  ont  incidentally  in  altogether  another  volame 
of  the  Bloe-book  (vol.  v.  p.  258) — viz.,  that  Mr.  Daff  was  **  formerly 
a  very  large  importer  of  opium,"  This  is  the  witness  whom  the 
Commissioners  actually  select  from  all  the  other  China  witnesses 
whose  evidence  came  before  them  in  Londoii  to  quote  as  a  special 
authority  on  the  opium  question !  Did  they  know  who  and  what 
Mr.  Duff  was,  or  did  they  not  ?  It  looks  very  much  as  if  they  did. 
Uis  evidence  begina  thus  : 

'*  In  answer  to  your  note  of  yesterday,  I  send  you  herewith  my  ideoB 
about  opium"  (vol.  i,  p.  112), 

Apparently,  then,  the  Commissioners  wrote  specially  to  him  to 
invite  bis  evidence;  and  yet  one  can  hardly  believe  that  they  went 
so  far  as  thi;?.  Bat  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  did  not  know  who 
and  what  Mr.  Duff  was,  could  anything  be  more  reckless  than  to  quote 
from  the  written  paper  of  an  unknown  author,  as  if  he  was  a  special 
anthority^  a  sentiment  that  was  diametrically  opposed  to  the  great 
mass  of  the  evidence  that  had  been  given  by  witnesses  who  had 
appeared  in  person  before  the  Commissioners  and  had  been  cross- 
examined  ?  Amongst  those  witnesses  let  me  call  particular  attention 
to  two,  and  to  the  evidence  they  gave.  One  was  Dr.  J.  L.  Maxwell, 
a  medtcal  missionary,  who  had  spent  some  years  in  the  Far  East.  In 
addition  to  his  own  evidence,  based  on  his  own  experience  and  con- 
demning the  opium  habit,  he  put  in  a  document  signed  by  over  5000 
medical  men  resident  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  which  it  is  broadly 
stated  *'  that  the  habit  of  opium-smoking  or  of  opium-eating  is  morally 
and  physically  debasing,"  To  this  witness,  and  to  his  important 
medical  document,  the  CommissionerB  never  allude.  They  think  it 
better  worth  while,  and  more  to  the  point,  to  quote  the  evidence  of  a 
quondam  opium  trader,  who  declaires  that  in  his  opinion  opium-smoking 
is  not  harmful !  Another  witness  who  appeared  in  London  was 
Mr,  Donald  Matbeson,  formerly  a  partner  in  the  business  of  Messrs. 
Jardine,  Matbeson  &  Co.  He  told  how  his  firm  was  once  largely 
engaged  in  the  opium  trade.  He  detailed  also  Eome  of  his  experi- 
eocee  in  connection  with  this  bosiness,  by  which  he  had  been  made 
to  feel  that  as  a  conscientious  man  he  could  no  longer  be  associated 
with  it : 

"It  was  intolerable  to  me  to  continue  in  such  a  business,  and  I  sent 
home  my  resignation  to  the  senior  partner,  who  was  m  this  cou^t^}^  I  left 
China  finally  in  1840 ''  (vol.  i.  q.  799). 
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Who  that  really  wanted  to  consider  ''  the  moral  aspects  of  th« 
opinm  qnestion  as  it  affects  ChiDa  *'  would  have  passed  by  such  wit- 
nesses as  these,  who  gave  their  evidence  under  crosa-examlnatioD,  to 
emphasise  evidence  of  a  totally  opposite  kind  from  a  witness  who  was 
scarcely  likely  to  be  unbiased  in  bis  evidence^  and  who  never 
appeared  to  be  cross-examined  as  to  the  ground  on  which  his  opinion 
rested  ? 

3.  W©  come  now  to  Dr,  Kdkins  and  his  note  on  the  history  q\ 
opium  and  the  poppy  ia  China,  which  the  Commissioners  have  printed 
as  an  appendix  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Blue-book.  This  is  the 
only  reference  they  make  to  it ;  this  is  the  only  account  tJiey  give  of 
it  in  their  Report :  **  The  author  shows  that  the  poppy  {papavcr 
somn'if€ru7n)  was  cultivated  in  China  as  early  as  the  eighth  century." 
What  impression  is  that  reference  to  Dr.  Edkins's  **  Note  **  likely  to 
have  on  the  mind  of  any  reader  ?  The  want  of  candour  in  quotation 
which  is  here  shown  is  almost  incredible.  It  is  true  Dr.  Edtins  eaya 
that  '*  the  first  distinct  mention  of  the  poppy  "  "  ia  in  the  first  half  of 
the  eighth  century.'*  But  what  has  that  to  do  with  the  question 
how  opium-smoking  in  China  grew  to  its  present  proportions  ?  Ah 
lidchj  noikinfjf  whaleva\  The  following  quotations  from  Dr.  Edkins 
note  give  the  true  idea  of  the  drift  of  what  Dr.  Edkins  has  to  say  on 
th^  vice  of  opium-smoking  in  Chius,  and  on  the  relation  of  the  Indian 
export  trade  in  opium  to  this  vice : 

"  In  the  year  a.d.  1729  an  edict  was  issued  on  opium- smoking,  prohibiting 
the  sale  of  opiuui  and  the  opening  of  opium  liouses.  The  Government  found 
itself  face  to  face  with  a  dangerous  social  es'il  of  an  alarming  kind,  ,  ,  . 
Opium-selling  for  Bmoking  purposes  has  from  this  time  forward  (i.e. 
A.D,  1729)  been  regarded  aa  a  crime  by  the  ruling  authorities.  .  .  .  The 
very  earliest  instance  of  legislation  on  this  matter  is  here  before  the  reader. 
It  was  based  on  local  events  occurring  on  the  sea-coast  a  long  way  from 
Peking.  The  gradual  spread  from  the  piovince  of  Fuhkien  to  all  the  pro- 
vinces was  still  in  the  future,  and  wsis  not  before  the  mind  of  the  legislators. 
.  .  .  The  sale  of  opium  was  prohibited  by  statute,  but  we  do  not  find  proof 
tliat  it  was  refused  as  a  drug  at  the  Custom  Houses  of  Amoy  and  Canton. 
The  import  steadily  increased  during  the  time  it  was  in  the  bands  of  the 
Portuguese  till  English  merchants  took  it  up  in  1773,  after  the  conquest  of 
Bengal  by  Clive.  The  East  India  Company  took  the  opium  trade  into  its 
own  hands  in  1781  ^^  (vol.  i.  p.  loG,  27^). 

**  In  the  geograjMcal  work  called  *  Hai-kuo-tu-chih  *  W6  are  told  thai  opium- 
smoking  cofrimmtced  cidy  in  the  lasi  ymvB  of  the  Emperor  Chien  Lung^  tAat  m, 
abotU  1790  "  {ibid.  p.  157,  S2''), 

Thus  the  drift  of  Dr.  Edkins's  Note  goes  to  show  that  although 
optnm  has  existed  as  a  medicine  in  China  for  over  a  thousand  years, 
the  curae  of  opium-amoking  haa  only  been  koown  on  any  considerable 
scale  for  less  than  150  years,  and  that  then  it  spread  from  the  coast 
inland,  the  import  steadily  increasing  first  in  the  hands  of  the  Porta* 
gnese^  but  from  1773  in  the  hands  of  the  British.     This  view  of  the 
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matter  supports  the  ordinary  anti-opiara  contentioD,  which  is  that 
opinm  is  almost  invariably  spoken  of  as  Yang-jien — zU'.  '*  foreign 
smoke  (or  tobacco)/'  and  not  by  its  ChineBe  name,  and  that  the  habit 
of  opinm-amokiDg,  with  all  its  attendant  evils,  came  from  acrom  the 
Stan  •  and  was  introduced  by  foreigners.  This  is  the  acoonnt  of  matters 
given  by  the  Chinese  themselves  in  their  popular  books,  and  Dr. 
Edkin8*8  paper  goes  far  to  prove  that  it  is  correct.  Would  anybody 
gather  this  from  the  Commissioners'  statement  ?  Does  not  their 
statement  imply  the  exact  opposite  of  the  trnth  ? 

I  have  given  enough  examples  to  show  how  the  Commissioners 
have  misrepresented  the  evidence  before  them.  I  coold  give  many 
more.  I  wish  again  to  insist  on  the  fact  that  none  of  these  charges 
that  I  have  brought  against  the  Commission  are  vague  or  indefinite. 
Bvery  one  of  them  is  as  precise  and  particular  as  I  can  make  it. 

I  must  in  conclnsion  call  attention  to  some  of  the  omissions  of  the 
Reports  (1)  The  Chinese  evidence  is  not  once  referred  to  by  the 
Commiflsioners  in  their  Report  on  China.  This  evidence  is  of  two 
Undju  The  queations  they  sent  to  China  were  replied  to  at  length 
by  several  native  witnesses*  The  evidence  of  these  Chinamen  is 
nearly  all  strongly  unfavourable  to  the  opinm  habit  and  the  opinm 
trade.  But,  in  addition  to  this,  a  number  of  quotations  from  native 
literatare  were  put  in  as  evidence  by  EngliBb  and  other  witnesses. 
These  are  all,  without  exception,  of  the  same  character  and  all 
denounce  indulgence  in  opium-smoking.  A  reader  of  the  China 
Report  as  presented  to  Parliament  would  never  imagine  that  any 
expreesion  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  Chinese  witnesses  or  any  refer- 
enoes  to  Chinese  books  had  been  received  by  the  Commissioners. 
(2)  An  important  memorial  presented  by  seventeen  British  mission- 
ariee  of  twenty-five  years'  standing  has  been  already  alluded  to.  To 
this  also  the  Commissioners  never  refer.  Two  clerical  memorials  were 
preeented  to  the  Commission  in  India,  the  aim  of  which  was  to 
exonerate  the  Indian  Government  from  all  blame  in  regard  to  its 
home  trade  in  opium.  These  documents,  though  of  immeasurably 
lees  weight,  so  far  as  the  signatures  are  concerned,  than  the  memorial 
received  from  China,  are  both  quoted  in  the  Report  as  of  great  import- 
ance !  (vol.  vi.  pp.  21,  22),  Even  one  of  these  memorialB  makes  a 
special  reservation  in  regard  to  the  export  opium  trade  with  China. 
"We  express  no  opinion  here/'  say  the  memorialiBtSj  *'as  to  the 
morality  of  the  relations  of  the  Government  to  the  opium  trade 
with  China/'  It  is  nnneceesary  to  say  that  the  CommiasionerB 
do  not  quote  this  sentence  from  the  Bishop  of  Lucknow  and  his 
clergy- 

The  truth  is  the  Commissioners  have  throughout  abdicated  their 

*  Yang *'  meaiti  "ocean."    The  foreigner  is  a  ^^yanffjH,**  or  "  ocean  m&n.** 
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position  as  judges  and  have  assomed  the  afctitnde  of  advocates.  This 
at  least  is  the  charge  brought  against  them  by  one  of  their  own 
namber  who  declined  on  this  acoonnt  to  sign  the  Report  of  the 
majority  and  issued  a  Minority  Keport  of  his  own.  Mr.  Henry  J. 
Wilson,  M.P.,  says :  ''  The  Report  adopted  by  my  colleagnes  appears 
to  me  to  partake  more  of  the  character  of  an  elaborate  defence  of  the 
opium  trade  of  the  East  India  Company  and  of  the  present  Grovem- 
ment  of  India  than  of  a  judicial  pronouncement  on  the  immediate 
questions  submitted  to  us"  (vol.  vi.  p.  151,  par.  49). 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  more  the  Report  is  studied  side 
by  side  with  the  evidence  before  the  Commissioners,  the  more  will 
the  justice  of  Mr.  Wilson's  estimate  of  it  become  apparent.  I  desire 
nothing  more  than  that  the  whole  China  evidence  with  the  statements 
of  the  Royal  Commissioners  relating  thereto  might  be  submitted  to 
a  Commission  of  three  of  her  Majesty's  judges,  and  that  they  might 
issue  a  report  on  the  subject.  I  venture  to  think  the  result  would 
be  that  no  one  would  ever  again  appeal  to  the  Report  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Opium,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  China,  as  estabUshing 
the  principal  conclusions  that  the  Commissioners  have  announced  to 
Parliament  as  those  at  which  they  have  arrived.  Surely  any  case 
must  be  in  desperate  need  of  propfHng  up  that  requires  such  methods 
for  its  defence  as  have  been  adopted  by  the  Royal  Commissionera 
in  the  instances  cited  above. 

AR50LD  FOSTEB. 


IDEAL  LONDON.* 


NOW  that  joa  have  heard  go  much  of  London  iq  the  past  and  in 
the  present,  of  London  a  thoasand  yeara  ago,  and  of  London 
and  its  new  County  Council,  of  the  art,  the  science,  the  poetry,  the 
Bchools,  the  churches  of  London,  I  am  bidden  to  speak  to  you  of 
**  Ideal  London/'  which  I  understand  is — London  as  it  invjld  be,  as  it 
ikmUd  be,  aa  it  shall  be. 

Neither  the  subject  nor  the  title  of  this  lecture  is  of  my  choosing, 
but  I  willingly  accept  the  task*  And  I  can  imagine  that  some  of 
you  may  be  saying — Ideal  London  is  an  im possible  London ;  an 
nnpractical,  unreal,  visionary  thing ;  of  no  use  to  man  or  woman ;  an 
idle  day-dream,  which  need  not  be  intruded  on  serious  studenta  and 
kborioua  research.  Do  not  be  too  sure  of  that.  An  ideal  is  a 
standard  at  which  we  aim,  the  hope  of  things  not  seen,  that  which  we 
yearn  to  make  ourselves  and  our  lives,  for  the  things  we  see  are 
temporal  (saith  the  Apostle)  the  things  not  seen  are  etemaL  Without 
ideals  we  grow  into  fossils,  drones,  brutes.  What  is  the  good  of 
study,  what  is  the  need  of  research,  unless  it  be  to  know,  in  order  to 
improve,  to  leave  the  world  better  than  we  found  it,  to  attain  to  a 
trae  and  well-grounded  progress  ?  And  can  there  be  progress  unless 
we  see  clearly  some  goal  at  which  we  ought  to  arrive,  however  slow 
be  oar  course^  however  laborious  the  study  with  which  we  prepare  it 
and  forecast  it.     As  the  poet  says  : 

"  We  live  by  admiration,  hope,  and  love/' 

Morality,  religion  are  based  on  ideals.  Without  ideals  there  would 
be  no  hope,  and  without  hope,  neither  religion,  nor  aspiration,  nor 
energy,  nor  good  work.     A  true  ideal  is  no  dream,  no  idle  fantasy. 

*  Ad  Address  given  at  the  Locdcn  UfiiVersitj,  June  9, 1899* 
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It  is  the  jastificafcion  of  study,  and  the  motive  of  all  uBefal 
endeavonr. 

If  I  am  asked  to  speak  of  liOndon  as  it  might  be,  my  only  claim  to 
occupy  your  attention  may  be  that  London  is  my  birthplace,  and  for 
nearly  sixty  years  has  been  my  home  ;  that  I  have  watched  the  growth 
and  rebuilding  of  London  for  two  generations,  whilst  it  has  increased 
its  area  four  or  five  times  and  its  population  two  or  three  times.  I 
have  seen  the  rise  of  the  Hoosea  of  Parliament,  the  Royal  Escbange, 
the  National  Gallery,  the  British  Museum,  the  whole  of  the  new  towns 
at  Paddington,  Kensington,  Chelsea,  at  Maida  and  Notting  Hills, 
the  covering  with  houses  of  the  vaet  area  west  of  Belgrave  Square  and 
the  Edgware  Eoad  and  north  of  the  Euston  Road.  I  have  seen  begun 
the  embankment  of  the  Thames  and  the  whole  of  the  railway  system 
out  of  London.  My  memory  of  London  goes  back  to  the  time  of  the 
first  epoch  of  policemen,  omnibuses,  and  cabs,  to  a  time  when  Tybumia 
and  South  Kensington  were  market-gardens^  when  there  was  not  a  single 
railroad  out  of  London,  no  penny  post  or  telegraph,  when  no  man  or 
woman  in  working  clothes  was  admitted  into  Kensington  Gardens,  and 
when  the  people  were  still  buried  in  City  churchyards.  May  I  add 
that  for  some  years  I  worked  hard  in  the  service  of  the  government  of 
London,  as  a  member  of  the  first  and  second  County  Councils*  an 
experience  which  brought  home  to  me  the  incessant  needs  of  London 
reorganieation  and  the  enormous  difficulties  which  in  practice  it  has  to 
overcome  ?  I  come  before  you,  therefore,  as  a  rather  *^  old  London 
hand/*  who  knows  something  of  the  greatest  city  on  this  earth,  who 
longs  to  see  it  live  up  to  its  marvellous  history,  and  one,  too,  who 
knows  something  of  the  practical  difficulties  that  beset  its  reform. 

NoWj  in  speaking  to  you  of  Ideal  London,  or  rather  of  London  as 
it  might  be  made,  1  shall  keep  within  the  limits  of  practical  states- 
manship and  possible  reform,  I  put  aside  any  fancy  picture  of  an 
unsubstantial  city  in  the  air — what  the  Greek  dramatist  called  a 
Cloud-cuckoo-land.  I  know  something  of  the  difficulties  which  await 
the  Municipal  Reformer — difficulties  of  the  legislature,  of  finance,  of 
vested  interests,  of  law,  of  opinion,  of  habitj  and  indifference.  I 
know  these  obstacles,  and  I  shall  not  pretend  to  ignore  them*  But  I 
am  not  bound  by  limits  of  time,  or  by  the  legislation  of  this  or  that 
Parliamentj  the  prejudices  of  the  present  generation,  or  the  tone  and 
customs  of  to-day,  no,  nor  of  to-morrow,  London  is  far  older  than 
the  Empire,  or  the  monarchy,  or  the  constitution,  or  the  Cburchi 
or  our  actual  stage  of  civilisation  in  any  form — and  I  think  it  will 
outlive  them  all.  And  Ideal  London  is  not  to  be  '*  cabin'd,  cribb'd, 
and  confined  "  within  this  or  that  generation,  this  or  that  habit  of  life, 
this  or  that  social  organisation.  It  should  be  a  city  that  develops  all 
that  ever  was  good  in  city  life,  and  all  that  we  can  imagine  to  belong 
to  pure  and  perfect  citizenship. 
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It  is  the  weak  side  of  modern  civiliaation  that  it  has  failed  to  carry 
on  some  of  the  fine  elements  of  city  life  as  known  to  the  ancient  and 
medifBTal  world ;  and,  of  all  Europeans^  we  English  of  to-day  take 
the  least  pride  in  our  cities,  and  receive  from  them  the  least  of 
inspiration  and  culture.  The  historic  cities  of  the  world — -Jerusalem, 
Athens,  Kome,  Bjzantiam — sum  up  entire  epochs  of  civilisation  in 
themselves*  To  the  ancients,  the  very  idea  of  a  nation,  with  a  national 
system  of  life,  implied  a  mother -city  as  its  home  and  type.  And  in 
the  modern  world  the  citizens  of  Florence^  Venice,  Paris,  Seville,  Bern, 
Nnremberg,  Cologne,  and  Ghent  have  all  had  far  deeper  sympathy 
with  their  native  cities  than  the  Londoner  has  with  his  city,  at  least 
witbin  the  last  two  or  three  centuries  of  its  life.  This  is  a  definite 
Ices  to  London  and  to  England.  For  if  we  trnly  estimate  the  indis* 
pensable  need  to  a  nation  of  a  great  capital  worthy  of  itself,  as  a  seat 
of  its  highest  culture,  energy,  organisation,  and  capacity  for  the 
multiform  sides  of  civic  organism,  we  shall  see  that  England  and  the 
British  race  are  all^  the  poorer  in  that  London  fails  to  inspire  the 
Englishman  with  that  sense  of  sympathy,  pride,  and  example  which 
Borne  gave  to  the  Eoman  world  and  which  Paris  gives  to  the  French 
an  dtbd  whole  Latin  race. 

To  the  poor  countryman  London  is  too  ofben  a  place  where  he  may 
get  busy  life,  variety,  and  cheap  amusement.  To  the  rich  countryman 
it  is  a  place  where  he  goes  to  boy  all  things  that  money  can  furnish  \ 
where  Vanity  Fair  lasts  for  some  three  months  ;  and  from  which  he 
rushes  off  when  his  purchases  are  made,  and  when  the  Fair  is  over. 
To  the  dull  provincial  it  is  a  place  where  he  hopes  to  pick  up  "  the 
last  thing  out " — in  the  peculiar  vernacular  he  alTecta  To  the  ambi- 
tiouB  man  of  business  and  the  aspiring  professional  it  is  a  place  where 
toil  and  energy  and  skill  may  enable  him  to  make  a  fortune,  and  in 
old  age  to  retire  to  a  rural  retreat  with  an  adequate  **  pile.*'  And 
the  city  sufiers,  both  within  and  without,  from  these  unworthy  aims ; 
and  it  has  the  aspect  of  a  place  which  is  valued  mainly  as  a  market, 
en  exchange,  a  warehouse,  an  office,  and  a  playground.  It  was  not 
thna  that  Athens,  Rome^  Florence,  and  Venice  were  looked  on  by  their 
citizens — nor  was  London  so  looked  on  in  the  age  of  Korman  and 
Plantagenet,  of  Tudors  and  Stuarts. 

Now  "  Ideal  London,"  to  which  I  personally  conduct  you»  covers  in 
buildings  barely  one-third  of  the  London  we  know.  A  city  which 
measures  on  an  average  some  ten  miles  across,  and  covers  120  square 
miles  of  houses,  with  streets  which  end  on  end  would  reach  straight 
across  Europe,  from  the  centre  of  which  you  must  walk  for  many 
hours  before  you  can  see  a  green  field — this  is  not  a  city,  but  a 
wilderness  of  houses.  It  is  an  old  saying  that  "  one  cannot  see  the 
forest  for  the  trees,"  So  we  may  eay,  *'  in  London  we  cannot  see 
the  city  for  the  houses,'*     City  life  is  impossible  for  a  crowd  of  four 
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or  five  millions  of  people,  and  with  a  hundred  Equare  miles  of  build- 
ings. The  city  of  Edward  I,'a  time,  the  legal  **  city*'  still,  occupied 
about  one  square  mile;  and  twenty  or  thirty  such  cities  is  surely  the 
ntmost  possible  area  for  oontlnuooa  buildings  to  cover  if  true  life  is  to 
be  lived  within  them.  No  inventions  in  locomotion,  trams,  railways, 
or  bicycles  can  do  away  with  legs  and  feet  for  ordinary  use.  And, 
until  science  has  invented  wings  to  fly  with,  or  seven- leagued  boots  to 
jump  with,  men,  women,  and  children  will  have  to  walk  on  their  ten 
toes.  And,  unless  their  ten  toes  can  carry  them  in  an  hour  out  into 
the  open,  where  they  may  hear  the  lark,  and  smell  the  hay,  and  feel 
the  open  sky  above  them — ^the  town  is  no  city  j  it  is  a  prison. 

So  I  hold  that  the  London  that  is  to  be  will  not  exceed  two  million 
of  inhabitants,  and  would  be  a  happier  city  if  it  did  not  exceed 
one  million,  and  if  its  area  was  less  than  one- third  of  what  it  is  to-day. 
Yon  may  ask  me,  what  arbitrary  limits  are  there  to  put  bounds  to  a 
city  ?  I  reply,  the  arbitrary  limits  are  those  which  Creation  has 
imposed  on  ordinary  men  and  women  who  cannot  comfortably  walk 
more  than  three  miles  in  an  hoar^  not  more  than  three  hours  at  a 
stretch,  and  children,  old,  and  delicate  ones  not  half  of  that*  Whil&t 
our  size  is  limited  to  some  five  or  six  feet,  and  oar  powers  of  physical 
exertion  to  a  few  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four,  any  ideal  city  life  for 
men  mast  be  limited  by  the  physical  conditions  of  human  nature ; 
and  if  men  are  to  live  in  cities  with  the  highest  conditions  of  civic 
life,  those  cities  must  be  controlled  by  limits  of  numbers  and  area. 

You  may  ask  me  by  what  means  can  so  vast  a  change  be  effected. 
And  I  answer  that  this  involves  a  big  set  of  practical  problems 
with  ivhich  neither  time  nor  wj  own  powers  enable  rae  to  deal.  I 
am  not  here  to  enter  on  a  series  of  political  and  economic  problems, 
nor  have  I  a  patented  body  of  devices,  bills,  and  projects  to  effect 
such  change.  As  I  said  at  the  outset,  an  **  Ideal  ^'  is  not  bound  by 
time,  nor  by  the  legislation,  prejndiceSj  habits  of  to-day.  It  is  bound 
only  by  the  possibilities  of  human  nature  and  the  wide  laws  of 
English  civilisation.  All  I  maintain  is,  that  this  change  is  possible, 
practicable,  within  the  conditions  of  modern  civilised  habits.  The 
population  of  London  at  the  opening  of  this  century  was  under  one 
mDlion.  At  my  birth  it  did  not  exceed  a  million  and  a  half,  At 
that  date  its  area  was  barely  on©  quarter  of  what  it  is  to-day.  Why 
need  I  think  these  limits  are  impossible  in  the  future  ?  Such  cities 
as  Rome,  Athene,  Milan,  Marseilles,  Lyons,  Paris,  and  London  have 
Uved  through  enormous  changes  in  their  population  and  their  area — in 
some  cases  exceeding  changes  of  increase  by  tenfold  and  of  decrease 
by  one -tenth.  Why  need  we  regard  as  hopeless  in  an  unknown 
future  a  state  of  things  which  existed  in  London  at  my  own  lifetime  ? 

Those  who  have  studied  the  topography  and  history  of  such  cities 
as  Paris,  London,  Rome,  Constantinople,  Chicago,  ^^ienna,  Alexandria, 
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and  Cairo — those  who  can  remember,  as  I  can,  the  London,  the  Paris, 
the  Rome,  the  Florence,  of  some  forty  or  even  fifty  years  ago — can 
hardly  see  what  bounds  need  be  placed  on  the  physical  transforma- 
tion of  great  cities  under  adequate  efforts.  We  have  witnessed  the 
densest  hives  of  the  mediaeval  cities  of  London,  Paris,  Borne,  and 
Florence  swept  away  to  make  magnificent  avenues  or  vast  open  sites^ 
or  huge  palaces,  or  public  structures.  We  have  seen  in  London  and 
elsewhere  over-crowded  centres  rapidly  depleted,  and  straggling 
quarters  of  small  houses  i-eplaced  by  vast  blocks  of  aggregate  tene- 
ment?. This  radical  series  of  changes— the  emptying  of  the  old 
effete  cores  of  our  cities  and  the  gathering  of  the  population  into 
immense  blocks  of  tenements— is  going  on  at  a  great  pace,  and  is 
already  beginning  to  transform  London.  I  am  no  lover  of  the  **  flat  " 
system  in  itself ;  I  am  a  warm  lover  of  the  old  private  house  system 
as  the  normal  home  of  a  family.  But  I  see  this^^that  if  millions 
of  persona  insist  on  living  together  in  a  city,  and  if  they  are  to  live 
there  in  a  high  state  of  civilised  life,  some  form  of  the  tenement 
system  must  be  adopted.  It  is  universal  in  all  great  European  and 
American  citieSj  and  it  is  unavoidable  in  all  great  cities  unless  they 
are  to  grow  to  unmanageable  bulk.  It  is  being  done  here  rapidly. 
I  am  far  from  saying  that  our  actual  tenements  are  what  they  should 
London,  indeed,  has    no    **  ideal "    tenements,     I    do  not    like 

nementa  ;  I  regret  the  necessity.  But  if  persons  will  live  in  a  city 
of  some  millions  and  desire  to  live  a  civilised  life,  to  the  tenement 
system  they  must  come.  Those  who  cannot  endure  a  tenement  life 
must  be  content  with  the  country,  and  with  smaller  towns.  As  it  is, 
nine-tenths  of  the  dwellers  in  London  do  to-day  live  in  tenements — 
only  the  lodgings  they  have  are  in  small,  rotten,  ill-kept,  unwholesome, 
old  houses*  On  an  average  there  are  ten  persona  to  a  house,  whilst 
there  might  well  be  fifty  or  a  hundred.  Ideal  London  will  give  the 
miSB  of  its  citizens  spacious,  airy,  lofty,  clean,  and  healthy  blocks, 
provided  with  common  baths,  kitchens,  HftSj  libraries,  play-rooms, 
eick-rooms,  and  even  mortuaries.  All  that  the  few  now  provide  for 
themselves  in  their  private  mansions  will  be  available  for  the  many 
by  the  aid  of  wise  co-operation. 

London  properly  housed  on  a  scientific  system  of  tenements  would 
oocnpy  one-third  or  one  quarter  of  the  area  now  loosely  covered  with 
small  houses.  And  this  would  give  an  enormous  area  of  new  room 
for  gardens,  parks,  boulevards,  and  playgrounds,  even  if  the  population 
continued  to  exceed  four  millions  of  souls.  But  the  causes  which 
within  this  century  have  raised  the  population  from  one  to  four 
or  five  millions,  and  the  area  of  buildings  from  5  square  miles  to 
120  square  miles  are  really  temporary  and  incidental  Political, 
economic,  and  international  changes  will  react  in  anotlier  way  within 
measurable  time;    and  if  this    fabulous   and  unnatural  growth  baa 
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taken  place  in  a  single  centnry,  it  will  need  bat  a  few  centaries  to 
undo  it.  I  wholly  repodiate  the  dismal  forecast  that  London  is  to  go 
on  increasing  in  size  and  nnmbers  at  the  rate  of  the  last  fifty  years ;  I 
will  not  believe  Mother  Shipton's  prophecy  that  Ilampstead  Heath  is 
to  be  the  centre  of  London^  or  that  its  popalation  at  the  end  of  the  next 
century  is  to  be  ten  millions  of  sonls.  Bat  if  its  population  is  to  be 
even  two  or  three  millions^  and  these  are  to  be  properly  held,  the  present 
parks,  avenues,  and  open  places  onght  at  least  to  be  doubled  or 
trebled.  With  a  park,  a  playground,  and  a  great  open  ground  within 
one  mile  at  most  of  every  citizen's  home,  civic  life  of  a  high  order  is 
possible.     Without  these  things  it  is  impossible, 

We  have  done  much  in  the  way  of  parks  within  twenty  years ;  but 
it  is  only  a  corner  of  what  we  have  to  do.     In  the  four  or  five  miles 
of  dreary  streets  which  separate  Regent's  Park  from  Victoria  Park, 
and  in  those  four  or  five  miles  of  blackened  streets  which  separate 
Battersea  Park  from  Ilotherhithe,  there  is  a  cruel  want  of  fresh  air, 
trees,  greenery,  and  free  space.     One  of  the  greatest  of  all  wants  is 
good  playgrounds,  I  mean  such  turf  and  space  as  are  to  be  seen  at 
Lords  and  at  the  Oval.      A  city  is  not  habitable  by  highly  civilised 
men  unless  it  can  ofier  adequate  playgrounds  to  men,  children,  and 
young  women  within  an  easy  walk  of  their  own  homes.     The  last  few 
years  have  witnessed  a  great  move  in  that  direction,  and  what  has 
already  been  done  in  Battersea,  Regent's,  and  Victoria  Parka,  as  well 
as  the  more  outlying  greens,  is  enough  to  show  what  we  can  do.     But 
we  do  not  half  use  our  actual  opportunities.     No  man  values  more 
than  I  do  the  peace  and  freedom  of  Kensington  Gardens,  few  men 
resort  to  it  more.      Bat  I  still  demand  that  in  all  the  Eoyal  parks 
and  all  possible  public  spaces  there  should  be  regularly  opened  play- 
grounds, with  proper  regulations  and  conditions — to  keep  the  youth  of 
our  citizens  in  health — until  such  time  at  least  as  it  sball  be  possible 
to  provide  even  better  playgrounds  within  a   in  He  or   two   of  every 
man's  doorstep.     A  city  fails  to  fulfil  its  functions  completely  unless  it 
has  as  much   fresh  air  as   Edinburgh,  and   playgTouudB,  walks,  and 
gardens  as  plentiful  and  close  at  hand  as  Oxford  or  Cambridge, 

In  those  good  days  the  Thames  will  again  run  aa  clear  and  fresh 
aa  it  does  now  at  Henley,  and  it  will  be,  as  of  old,  the  great  highway 
of  passage  from  east  to  west.  The  bridges  over  it  and  the  tunnels 
under  it  will  be  just  double  of  what  they  are  now,  and  the  railway 
viaducts  and  termini  which  disfigure  it  will  be  suitably  treated.  The 
embankment,  finely  wooded,  will  be  carried  along  both  sides  of  the 
river  for  the  whole  length  of  the  city — and  where  it  ia  necessary  to 
have  wharves  for  unloading,  these  will  be  carried  into  docks,  whilst 
leaving  the  embankment  clear  for  trafiic^  and  our  noble  river  at 
London  will  be  as  much  in  use  for  healthy  exercise  by  men  and 
women  as  the  Thames  is  to-day  at  Richmond  and  Maidenhead.     No 
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I  doubt  we  shall  be  carried  up  and  down  the  river  in  electric  launchea 

L — Qot  Id  emoky^  noisomei  pDffiDg^  and  Bnorting  steamboatB.     Steam 

lifiigiiies  of  all  kinds  will  be  excluded  from  the  city^ — power  being 

[obtained    from   electric   and    other  non-infecting  Bonrces*      I    need 

[kardly  say  that  in  the  good  time  to  come  no  Binoke  will  pollute  the 

ir  and  rain  the  vegetation  of  Irondon*     That  aome  millions  of  hoaae 

[ohimneyBand  ten  thonaand  factory  chimneys  should  bestiffered  to  pour 

out  into  the  pore  air  of  heaven  their  poieonoos  fumes,  so  that  we  are 

all  to  be  choked  with  soot,  our  flowers  and  shrubs  stunted,  our  public 

I  linilding'8,  statues,  and  carvinga  begrimed  with  a  snlphuroua  deposit — - 

this  to  our  descendants  wUl  seem  an  abomination  and  a  public  crlme^ 

to   be  sternly  suppressed   by   law   and  opinion.      They   will   hardly 

■  believe  what  they  read  in  history  that  such  things  were  in  the  nine- 

ileenth  century.     It  wiO  seem   to  them  as  strange  as  it  does  to  ua 

[when  we  read  that  our  savage  ancestors  ate  their  dinners  with  their 

pngers,  wore  fiheepskin  clothes  for  a  lifetime,  and  went  to  bed  between 

foal  rugs,  without  any  clothes  at  all. 

No  doubt  the  reformers  of  those  days  were  asked  with  sneers  how 

the  people  were  to  procure  so  many  forks  and  nightgowns,  just  as  we 

are   asked   to-day  how  we  are   going   to   abolish   smoking   chimneys. 

Our  answer  is  that  it  can  be  done — it  can  be  done  by  science,  labour^ 

I  economy,  and  public  opinion.     And  therefore  it  must  be  done»  and^ 

[the  sooner  the  better.     When  we  stand  on  the  Capitol  or  the  Pincian 

[ill  at  Rome,  or  look  down  over  Florence  from  the  Boboli  Terrace  ;. 

rhen  we  survey  Paris  from  Notre  Dame,  or  Genoa  from  the  Chnrck 

of  Carignano ;  when  we  see  how  glorious  and  happy  is  the  look  of  & 

Efmokeless  city  in  a  bright  sky,  how  refreshing  are  the  terraces,  honse- 

llopB,  and  baloonies  bright  with  flowers  and  laid  out  with  summer 

'arbours  and  garden  retreats— it  makes  one  boil  with  indignation  to 

tiiink  that  in  our  own  cities  at  home   neither  house  gardens   nor 

rbonrs  are  possible,  from  the  gross  indifference  with  which  we  suffei: 

^preventible  nuisances  to  choke  us. 

In  the  good  time  coming  rivers  of  pure  mountain  water  will  b^- 
into  London  by  gigantic  aqueducts,  as  at  ancient  Borne.  We 
ball  no  longer  run  the  risk  of  poison  from  polluted  drains,  or  of  a 
famine  from  the  shrinking  of  a  petty  river.  Our  water  supply 
will  come  from  inexhaustible  lakes  and  reservoirs.  Ancient  Rome, 
with  its  fourteen  aqueducts,  is  the  true  type ;  it  has  never  yet  been 
\  or  even  equalled.  Already  some  northern  cities  are  fairly 
applied  in  a  similar  way.  It  would  have  been  done  for  London 
ong  ago,  but  for  commercial  self-interest,  political  intrigue,  and 
Iministralive  jealousy  and  confusion.  It  is  a  blot  on  our  modern 
civilisation  that  the  water  supply  of  Louden  is  stUl  so  stauty,  so 
ipnre,  so  uncertain,  and  so  dear. 
In  the  good  time  coming  we  sh^  not  buy  water  of  money-making 
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epecalatora  any  more  than  we  now  baj  freah  air^  or  a  ticket  for  Hyde 
Park,  or  a  pass  across  London  Bridge.  Water,  like  air,  highways,  and 
parkB»  IB  a  prime  necessity  of  civiliaed  life,  and  it  is  the  bnsineaa  of 
the  State  to  supply  it  to  cttisena  freely,  in  absolate  purity  uid 
unlimited  abandance.  1  can  remember  a  time  when  sereral  bridges 
over  the  Tbames  exacted  tolls,  and  when  London  was  surrounded 
with  turnpikes.  It  sounds  incredible  to  us  that  our  fathers  could 
endure  such  a  drag  on  civiligation.  And  it  will  sound  incredible 
to  our  descendants  that  we  euGfered  water  to  be  bought  and  sold  and 
haggled  for  in  the  market  We  must  go  back  to  the  standard  of 
Rome  with  free  and  unlimited  water,  with  b^ths  and  public  wash- 
houses  in  every  main  thoroughfare. 

Pure  water,  unlimited  in  quantity,  accessible  to  all»  treah  air, 
spacious  highways,  ample  recreation  grounds — ^these  things  are  a 
necessity  of  health,  and  the  health  of  the  citizens  is  a  primary  pnblio 
concern.  It  has  been  the  pride  of  the  last  half-century  that  vast 
sanitary  reform  has  been  accomplished.  And  the  proof  of  it  is  foand  in 
the  diminishing  death-rate  of  most  great  cities,  and  in  the  highest 
degree  of  London.  There  are  cities  in  Europe  to-day  where  the 
death-rato  is  double  that  of  London— nay,  wtiereit  is  three  times  what 
the  death-rate  of  London  has  been  for  whole  months  within  the  last 
year.  The  normal  death-rate  of  Cairo  is  nearly  three  times  that  of 
London ;  80,000  lives  per  annnm  at  least  are  saved  in  London  which 
would  be  sacrificed  but  for  the  advance  of  sanitary  science  and 
municipal  reform.  But  we  are  only  at  the  beginning  of  our  task. 
The  rate  in  London  may  now  be  said  to  be  brought  well  below 
20  per  1000,  In  the  good  time  to  come  it  will  be  brought  down  to 
ten.  At  this  moment  there  are  squares  and  terraces  in  the  West 
where  the  rate  is  not  so  high  as  this.  The  death-rate  of  Derby  this 
very  week  is  under  ten.  And  to  this  ideal  limit  it  must  be  brought 
before  sanitary  reform  has  said  its  last  word. 

That  word  will  not  be  said  until  every  sewer  is  aa  &ee  from  poisonoua 
gas  and  deadly  ferments  as  a  scullery  sink  in  a  well-found  honae ; 
antil  the  suspicion  of  preventible  infection  and  contagion  is  entirely 
removed,  until  the  infants  of  the  poor  are  no  more  destroyed  by 
.unintentional  infanticide  than  are  the  infanta  of  the  rich ;  until  birth, 
measles,  whooping-cough,  and  scarlatina  have  ceased  to  decimate  the 
ibomes  of  the  carelesSj  the  ignorant,  and  the  indigent.  As  it  is,  at 
least  a  quarter  of  our  present  death-rate  is  due  to  conditions  which 
if  those  responsible  were  not  so  helpless  and  so  ignorant  would  amount 
to  manalaughter  and  even  murder.  And  perhaps  a  fifth  of  th<j 
death-rate  over  and  above  this  is  due  to  conditions  which  are  dta- 
tinctly  preventible  by  science  and  by  organisation.  In  the  good  timii  ^ 
to  come  the  50,000  or  60,000  lives  we  slaughter  annually  in  London 
Alone  by  our  stupidity  and    tnismanagement  will    be  told  by  onr 
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desoendantB  as  an  sbnonnal  barbaiism  aocli  ae  caused  the  Flagne  and 
the  Black  Death  of  old. 

I  am  speaking,  I  trnst  ;oi  will  beliere,  by  no  means  at  random 
and  by  a  vagae  gneee,  bnt  from  long  and  carefnl  comparifion  of  various 
etatbtics,  I  will  give  yon  one  atriking  example.  Some,  having 
become  the  capital  of  Italy,  set  about  a  vigoroos  reform  of  ite  sanitary 
condition.  Now,  the  climate  of  Rome  is  one  of  the  moet  dangerous 
and  uncertain  in  Europe,  and  the  physical  conditious  of  Borne,  except 
for  its  grand  water  supply,  offer  mauy  peculiar  difficulties.  Yet  in 
twenty  years  Rome  has  reduoed  its  death-rate  by  one-third,  in  spite 
of  doubling  its  population.  In  100  years  the  death- rat-e  of  London 
has  been  reduced  by  one-balf,  in  spite  of  its  enormous  inoreast. 
Within  the  last  ten  years  the  deaths  of  many  great  cities  of  Nortd 
Europe^  even  under  the  very  difficult  conditions  of  such  countries  afl 
Holland  and  Belgium,  have  been  reduced  by  1 0  and  20  per  cent.  Ifc 
ifl  a  question  entirely  of  science,  organisatiou,  education.  There^  are 
spots  even  now  where  a  death-rate  of  8  per  thousand  has  been  known, 
London,  when  it  has  a  clean  Thames  and  abundant  and  puro  water, 
will  be  naturally  one  of  the  healthiest  places  in  Europe.  Why  should 
its  death-rate  be  18  instead  of  8  ?  For  no  reason  but  for  bad  goverii 
ment^  ignorance,  and  indifference,  public  as  well  as  private* 

The  problem  of  health  will  take  a  foremost  place  in  the  munictpal 
organisation  of  the  future ;  and  a  large  part  of  the  problem  concern!^ 
the  treatment  of  disease  and  death.  The  hospitals  of  Ideal  Loudon 
will  not  be  imposing  palaces,  filling  the  best  sites  and  endangering 
the  health  of  the  city*  All  that  is  a  mediaeval  tradition,  maintained 
for  the  convenience  of  the  doctors  in  large  practice,  and  for  the  adver- 
tising aim  of  being  always  in  public  view.  Small  accident  and 
emergency  wards  will  be  multiplied  at  convenient  spots.  But  the 
great  standing  hospitals  will  be  removed  to  airy  suburbs,  reached  by 
flpedal  rail  and  tram  lines  with  ambulance  care  of  wonderful  LDgenuity, 
l^e  hospitals  themselvea  being  constantly  disinfected^  pulled  to  pieces, 
and  rebuilt,  so  as  at  last  to  get  rid  of  hospital  pjaemia  and  the 
melancholy  death-rate  of  our  actual  clumsy  pest-houses. 

The  disposal  of  the  dead  is  an  even  more  urgent  problem,  I  am 
old  enoDgh  to  remember  the  dark  ages  when  the  population  of  London 
was  interred  in  graveyards  within  the  city  itself.  One  of  mj  memc»- 
ries  as  a  child  was  that  of  occasional  residence  in  a  house  which 
actually  abutted  on  such  a  burial-ground,  and  my  leisure  hours  were 
much  absorbed  in  watching  the  funerals  hour  by  hour.  I  am  one  cf 
those  who  survived  this  atrocious  custom,  which  still  endangers  the 
health  of  our  city,  and  for  generations  to  come  will  continue  to  be  a 
aonroe  of  infection*  Some  fifty  years  ago  the  intra-moral  graveyards 
were  dosed  and  the  suburban  cemeteries  were  formed.  But,  alas? 
they  are  Buburban  no  longer     The  ever-advancing  city  has  begun  to 
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encircle  them,  and  tbey  are  again  becotning  a  new  Qooree  t£  infectioQ 
and  Doiseince.  They  are  driving  us  to  more  and  mare  ontljiog 
^cetoeterieB,  which  can  only  be  readied  by  a  long  railway  joarney,  and 
are  to  all  of  ns  difficult  to  visit. 

The  resnlt  la  this.  A  city  which  requires  its  80,000  intermentB 
year  by  year  ia  compelled  to  bury  its  dead  either  in  oemeteries,  orer- 
crowded  and  practically  within  the  city  of  the  living,  or  else  in 
cemeteries  so  far  from  its  city  that  each  faneral  involves  a  fatigaing 
and  costly  jonrney,  and  visits  to  the  tomb  of  the  departed  loved  ones 
become  rare  or  impracticable.  If  the  population  of  London  continues 
to  increase  it  will  soon  need  year  by  year  100,000  burials — equal  to 
the  whole  population  of  famous  cities  in  old  times.  Where  can  these 
be  disposed  of  with  safety,  so  as  not  to  be  pat  away  from  us  for  ever, 
and  that  only  after  a  wearisome  and  expensive  travel  ?  In  this 
dilemma  I  do  not  doubt  that  London  will  largely  return  to  the  ancient 
and  honoured  practice  of  cremation.  Cremation  affords  to  the  living 
absolote  protection  from  infection  and  poison  ;  to  the  survivors  it 
epares  them  the  horrible  associations  of  the  decaying  remains  ;  it 
solves  the  problem  which  awaits  us — the  appalling  accumulation  of 
some  millions  of  corpses  in  one  city  in  each  decade  ;  and  it  enables 
the  family  to  place  the  inuroed  ashes  of  those  they  cherish  in  a 
church,  or  in  a  cloister,  or  in  a  city  graveyard,  or  in  any  spot,  above 
ground  or  onder  ground,  public  or  private,  close  at  hand»  and  yet 
entirely  void  of  offence,  where  the  sacred  remains  may  be  visited  from 
time  to  time  with  perfect  ease  and  peace.  It  is  too  much  forgotten 
that  cremation  is  a  scientific  prooesa  for  preparing  the  remains  of  the 
dead  for  such  permanent  disposal  as  we  please  to  select,  and  whether 
by  interment  or  not.  The  calcined  residuum  of  the  body  is  no  longer 
a  horror  and  pollution  to  the  living,  but  may  be  preserved  for  ages 
either  in  a  visible  urn  in  some  consecrated  spot,  or  buried  in  a  grave 
or  vault  precisely  like  a  coffin.  All  the  sacred  associations  of  the 
tomb,  all  the  geniits  lori  of  the  grave  are  retained  when  the  pnrifi^ 
ashes  are  shrined  in  their  urn  and  set  up  in  monument  or  niche.  So 
in  my  visions  I  see  the  London  that  is  to  be  filled  with  mausoleums 
and  chapels  and  cloisters,  wherein  the  dust  of  generations  will  lie  in 
perfect  peace  yet  in  the  midst  of  the  living,  far  from  all  possiWe 
danger  or  offence,  yet  always  before  their  sight  and  present  to  their 
memory,  be  it  in  some  consecrated  urn,  or  beneath  the  sod  in  the 
midst,  or  underneath  the  pavement  that  is  trodden  by  generations  to 
come. 

The  problem  of  reorganising  London  has  taken  a  new  phase  since 
the  division  into  sixty  parliamentary  boroughs.  London  is  being 
gradually  broken  up  into  manageable  parts,  each  of  which  is  a  large 
and  rich  mnnicipality  with  its  own  administration  and  local  institn* 
tions  and  buildings.     Some   of  these,  such   as   Battersea,  Chelsea, 
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r,  and  Westiuro8t>er,  are  begmmng  to  show  real  manicipal  lif^. 
I/Tfae  movement  is  Btill  in  formation.  Bub  it  opens  a  vision  of  the 
tnro  when,  with  an  adequate  central  government  and  a  real  unity  of 
London  as  a  whole,  its  component  parts  may  have  their  own  local 
institations,  life,  and  character ;  their  own  halls,  libraries,  schools^ 
•mnseums,  playgronnds,  parks,  and  public  centres,  so  that  the  life  of 
a  great  city  may  be  offered  to  all  citizens  within  a  mile  of  their  own 
'homes  and  within  reach  of  their  own  inOuence. 

The  London  that  is  to  be,  if,  indeed,  ifc  is  to  remain  with  a  population 

^counted  by  millions,  will  be  an  aggregate  of  many  cities,  each  equal 

vin  area  to  Nottingham  or  Edinburgh,  and  each  posBessing  a  complete 

city  organisation   of  its  own,  but   all    nnitiog  in    one  central   cine 

constitation.     The  great  arteries  of  communication  will  be  broad  and 

fctely  boulevardR,  without  the  artificial  monotony  of  new  avenaea  in 

jiParis,  and  without  the  makeshift  meanness  of  Shaftesbory  Avenue  and 

•the  Charing  Cross  Road.     The  traveller  who  lingers  with  delight  round 

be  Hotel  de  Ville  and  the  Fountain  of  the  Innocents  in  Paris  ;  in  the 

I  %'ia  Balbi  and  round  San  Lorenzo  at  Genoa ;  in  the  old  Piazzas  of 

^•Florence  and  Venice;  who  strolls  along  the  Corso  at  Rome,  feels  his 

heart  sink  within  him  as  he  returns  to  the  biggest  and  richest  city  of 

rthe  world,  and  marks  how  grimy,  how  paltry,  and  inconvenient  are  the 

B,  and  open  spaces^  and  public  buildings  of  London,     Neither 

ith,  nor  dignity,  nor  permanence,  nor  self-respect  (to  say  nothing 

id  art  and  beauty)  seem  ever  to  have  suggested  themselves  to  the 

tasteless  tradesmen  who  (we  suppose)  ordered  from  ignorant  carpenters 

the  cheajiest  and  commonest  sort  of  road  or  hall  which  contractors 

►  could  erect.     But  it  is  not  to  last  for  ever.     Ideal  London  will  far 

fiurpasa  actual  Paris  in  natural  conditions,  and  I  think  in  free  play  of 

thonght  and  aim.      The  race  which  built  the  Abbey,  and  Westminster 

liall,  St,  Paurs,  the  Banqueting  Hall,  and  laid  out  Piccadilly  and  the 

parka  cannot  be  wholly  incapable  of  a  noble  building.     Even  now,  the 

I  energy  and  individnality  of  our  character  is  asserting  itself  through 

lie  pall  of  convention  and  triviality  which,  since  the  Reformation  and 

fetbe  civil  wars,  has  aMicted  us  as  a  nation.     London  has  magnificent 

I  opportunities,  and  carries   within  it   the  germs  of  noble  art.     The 

Ideal  London  of  onr  dreams — nay,  of  our  descendants — will  be  one  of 

the  noblest  cities  of  Europe,  a  model  of  healthfulnesa,  dignity,  and 

convenience. 

We  want  no  Hausmanns  and  emperors  here  to  drive  uniform  boule- 

varda  or  rectangular  Eqoares  through  the  old  city,  on  the  plan  of  a  chess- 

^tiosrd  or  a  figure  in  geometry^     The  mechanical  planning  of  a  city, 

fi#o  dear  to  Transatlantic  fancy  and  to   the  vanity  of  an  autocrat  in 

^  £orope,  does  not  fall  in  with  English  habits  and  our  secular  traditions. 

I  hope  that  the  historic  streets  of  London  will  ever  be  maintained, 

and  the  asaociations  of  the  Strand,  Lndgate  Hill,  Charing  Cross, 
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Bisliopflgate  and  Aldgate,  Holbom  and  Plocadillj  ma;  live  for  centarieo 
yet.     I  incliae  to  think  that  it  is  as  well  that  Wren^s  magnificent, 

bat  too  geometric  and  revolntioaary,  scheme  for  rebuilding  London 
after  the  Fire  was  never  carried  out*  It  was  magniiicent,  bnt  it  waa  not 
practical.  It  was  not  prfictical^  in  that  it  would  have  Bwept  away  th» 
history  and  traditions  of  London,  just  as  the  history  and  traditions  of 
the  old  City  of  Paris  in  the  Island  have  been  swept  away  by  th© 
Imperial  demolitionB.  No !  let  us  keep  the  history  and  the  traditions 
of  London,  even  at  the  cost  of  some  irregalarity,  narrowness,  and 
inconveniences  in  the  old  streets,  and  retaining  infinite  variety  in  the 
form  and  style  of  the  bnildings  along  them.  Tradition  and  variety 
in  an  ancient  city  outweigh  all  the  regularity  and  symmetry  of  modern 
reconstruction. 

If  any  one  desires  to  see  what  has  been  done  of  late  years,  and 
what  it  was  hoped  to  do  in  London  improvementej  let  him  study  an 
important  new  work  issued  by  the  London  County  Councilj  and  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Percy  Edwards,  the  able  clerk  of  the  Improvements 
Committee.  They  will  see  what  Wren  desired  to  make  of  London  in 
1666»  what  London  was  in  1855,  what  it  is  to-day,  and  all  the  changes 
made  in  it  these  forty^three  years.  It  is  a  record  of  many  improve- 
ments, not  a  few  blunders,  mauy  fine  schemes  ruined  by  a  cheese- 
paring economy,  by  political  conflicte,  by  interested  intrignee,  by  local 
jealousies,  stupidity,  bad  taste,  and  lethargy.  But,  as  we  stndy  that 
record  of  the  edility  of  London  for  forty-three  years,  we  need  not> 
despair  of  the  London  that  ia  to  be. 

We  shall  not  destroy  the  old  historic  lines  and  landmarks  of 
London,  which,  as  an  organised  city,  has  an  unbroken  record  of  a 
thousand  years  since  Alfred  rebuDt  it  after  rescuing  it  from  the 
Banes.  We  shall  not  sweep  away  the  great  lines  and  landmarks  of 
mediaQval  London ;  but  the  hopelessly  rotten  and  festering  slnms  of 
the  old  crowded  areas  will  have  to  be  purified  and  rebuilt,  and  the 
inhabitants  replaced  in  aiiy  and  commodious  dwelliugs,  at  least  half 
of  them  in  fresh  and  healthy  suburbs.  But  the  old  lines  and  lanes  of 
mediaeval  London  are  hopelessly  coDgested  and  need  a  vigorous  treat- 
ment. We  shall  not  abolish  Fleet  Street  and  the  Strand,  Cornhill^ 
Gracechurch  Street,  HolborUj  and  Chancery  Lane ;  bnt  we  shall  add 
on  new  lines  of  communication  that  will  relieve  the  arterial  traffic. 
The  heavy  traffic  of  merchandise,  stores,  and  plant  passing  acroes 
London^  or  aloDg  it  from  line  to  line,  wiJl  be  carried  by  deep  electrio 
railways  underground,  and  also  some  light  conveyance  will  be  carried 
by  new  aerostatic  modes  of  transit.  It  will  be  considered  ridiculous 
to  send  machinery,  coals,  or  heavy  goods  by  the  ordinary  streetSi^H 
which  will  be  immensely  relieved  by  the  almost  universal  adoption  of  ^^ 
automobile  cars  in  place  of  horse- carriages.  I  do  not  mean  the  horrid, 
stinking,  rattling  motor-cars  we  Eee  to-day,  bnt  beautiful  and  elegants 
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rehicle«,  which    will   mil   quietly  and  silently  by  mechanical   power. 

[The  main  needs  of  London  are  easy  and  open  avenoes  of  commnmca- 

Ition  from  north  to  south,  and  across  the  Thamea  from  Middlesex  to 

[Sarrey.     These  in  the  good  timea  to  come  will  be  doubled  or  trebled, 

[partly  by  new  bridges  across  onr  noble  river  and  partly  by  sub-aqueooB 

[  tannelB,  fit  for  both  rail,  horse,  and  foot  traffic.     Especially  there  will 

be  adeqaate  avenues  from  the   main  northern^  or  Middlesex,  railway 

I  termini  to  the  main  termini  on  the  sooth,  or  Surrey  side.     Of  these 

I  the  proposed  street  from  Hotbom  to  the  Strand  (the  moat  urgent  of 

I  all  the  London  problems)  will  form  but  a  part.     It  is  a  most  cheering 

«nd  cnrioos  fact   that  this   indispensable   improvement  can  now  be 

carried  out>  when  treated  on  lines  snfficiently  bold  and  thoroDgb,  at  a 

positive  profit  to  the  ratepayer,  and  without  any  ultimate  expense  to 

liiim  at  all.     This  also  was  done  when  Northnmberland  Avenue  was 

[  made.     And  these  examples  prove  that  a  wise  and  bold  improvement 

I  in  our  city  is  a  commercial  succeae,  and  not  a  burden  to  the  public 

>  puree.     The  great  triumph   of  war^  said  the   Conqueror,  is   to  make 

war  support  itaelT      And  the  triumph  of  the  city  ssdile,  who  wars  on 

I  decay  and  obstruction,  is  so  to  make  his  improvements  that,  whilst  they 

immeDsely  promote  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  citizen,  they  shall 

I  «kctua]ly  fill  his  budget  instead  of  laying  on  him  bmrdens. 

In  the  good  days  to  come)  then,  onr  Ideal  London,  onr  gloriona 
city  of  Alfred  and  the  Conqueror,  of  Chaucer  and  Milton,  of  Inigo 
Jonea  and  Wreu^  of  Johnson  and  Groldsmith,  of  Dickens  and 
Thackeray,  will  be  as  bright  and  gay,  as  full  of  foliage  and  flowers, 
and  fountains  and  statues  as  Paris  or  Florence,  but  withont  the 
monotony  and  the  conventional  bonlavard  driving  which  ruined  Paris 
<knd  have  begun  to  ruin  both  Florence  and  Rome,  Our  vast  city  will 
then  raiae  up  its  towers  and  steeplea  into  a  sky  ae  bright  and  pure 
ea  that  of  Ktchmond  Park.  Coal  smoke  will  be  abolished  as  an 
intolerable  nuisanoe,  as  nnpardonable  as  a  ceea-pit  or  an  open  sawer. 
And  I  dream  in  my  dreams  that  Science  In  the  good  days  to  coma 
will  invent  a  new  tobacco,  which  whilst  appeasing  the  appetite  of  the 
firnoker  will  not  be  poisouous  and  oSeneive  to  those  about  him.  In 
thoae  days  we  should  need  no  smoking  care  in  the  trains,  and  could 
even  ait  on  the  garden  seat  of  an  omnibus  without  the  risk  of  a 
^erj  foal  pipe.  It  would  be  ridiculous,  if  we  abolish  the  nuisance 
at  chimneys,  that  we  should  retain  the  still  more  noxious  effluvia 
of  tobacco.  Women,  who,  I  suppose,  in  those  days  will  form  the 
working  majority  of  Parliament  and  the  Ministry,  will,  no  doubt,  in 
{;ood  time  see  to  all  this. 

Be  thia  as  it  may,  in  the  good  time  to  come  our  city  will  be  as 
pleasant  to  live  in  as  are  Oxford  or  Leamington  or  Bath  to-day. 
The  Tower  of  London,  the  most  impressive  and  most  venerable 
civic  bnildiug  in  Europe,  will  be  cleared  and  freed  from  intrusive  and 
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dftDgerons  lodgers,  &nd  will  be  oooupied  only  by  a  military  guard. 
Wren's  glorious  temple  at  St,  Faara  wUl  rise^  white  and  majestio  as 
the  St.  Peter's  of  Michaal  Angelo,  and  much  more  beantifa],  thrusting 
its  racliant  colonnade  and  dome  into  a  blue  sky,  where  the  golden 
cross  will  glitter  in  the  pnre  air  like  the  spires  of  Chichester  and 
Silisbury  to-day.  The  pile  of  shops  and  ignoble  warehouses  around  it 
will  have  disappeared  like  a  bad  dream,  and  the  great  Cathedral  will 
stand  in  a  vast  open  space,  approached  on  four  sides  by  stately 
avenues.  So  with  the  British  Museum  and  our  few  other  fine 
building?. 

The  silver  Thames,  without  a  trace  of  sewage  or  of  mud,  will  flow 
brightly  between  its  double  line  of  embankments,  covered  with  shady 
trees  and  adorned  with  statues  and  fountains.  The  vast  concave  carve 
of  the  Middlesex  side  of  the  river,  from  Chelsea  to  the  Tower,  will 
give  scope  to  new  and  varied  forms  of  arohitectural  developments 
The  old  intra-mural  graveyards  will  serve  as  sites  for  lovely  cloisters 
wherein  will  rest  in  graceful  nnis  the  ashes  of  the  city  ancestora. 
And  around  the  venerable  Abbey — when  its  thonsandth  anniversary 
comes  to  pass  in  the  twenty-third  century — will  be  a  new  consecrated 
temple  of  peace^  reconciliation,  and  honour^  where  a  grateful  people 
will  enshrine  the  remains  of  the  great  dead  ones  whom  it  reaolvee  ta 
bury  "  to  the  noise  of  the  monroing  of  a  mighty  nation." 

Frederic  HAERisojr, 


OUR  FUTURE  EMPIRE  IN  THE 
FAR   EAST. 


^HE  average  Briton  is  somewhat  slow  of  apprehension  and  insight 
in  all  questions  of  higher  politics.  He  may,  perhaps^  interest 
himself  in  the  passing  questions  of  the  moment,  especially  in  those 
internal  and  purely  British  matters  to  which  eo  much  of  the  time  of 
the  Uoose  of  Commons  is  devoted.  But  in  regard  to  the  larger 
isenes,  aa  the  gathering  up  and  summarising  the  net  result  of  a  whole 
series  of  passing  political  events  with  a  view  to  a  wise  forecast  of 
fntnre  developments,  we  are  a  little  backward  and  doll  The  race  is 
pre*eminent  in  practical  energy,  and  this  has  landed  us,  half  blindly, 
as  it  were,  and  unawares,  io  possession  of  a  vast  empire.  But  our 
lack  of  abstract  thought  and  intellectual  perception  leaves  very  many 
of  ufl  in  ignorance  of  the  laws  which  govern  its  development,  the 
perils  which  threaten  it,  and  the  methods  by  which  it  must  be  held 
together  in  the  future. 

This  is  unlucky  at  the  present  moment,  when  the  Empire  as  a  whole 
is  passing  through ^  and  wilt  pass  through  in  the  era  immediately  in 
front  of  ns^  a  crisis  in  its  fortunes  which  beyond  all  reasonable  question 
will  be  likely  to  make  or  break  them. 

I  have  thereupon  argued  in  a  previous  paper  in  the  Contemporary 
Rrvirw/  that  we  ought  from  time  to  time  to  pull  oaraelves  together 
and  review  the  general  situation,  and  cry  with  Horace's  forlorn 
maiden,  **  Unde  quo  veni.'* 

A  whole  series  of  changes  and  rearrangements,  especially  in  the 
Far  East,  have  crowded  upon  us  of  late  with  almost  bewildering 
rapidity.  It  seems  eminently  desirable  that  *we  should  take  stock  of 
betn,  and  see  where  we  are  going,  with  a  view  to  grasp,  if  we  can» 
keir  net  outcome  and  probable  issne. 

•  December  1S95, '^920/' 

VOL,  UUCIV*  L 
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The  cardinal  fact  of  the  wBoIe  situation  in  the  Far  East  at  present 
is  that,  if  we  are  to  carry  out  the  programme  which  we  have  laid 
down,  and  not  draw  back  with  shame  and  confusion  of  face  and  witb 
results  disastrous  to  the  fortunes  of  the  Empire,  wo  stand  committed 
to  a  future  empire  in  China  comprisiDg  a  very  large  fraction  of  China* 
proper. 

Of  course,  this  is  no  part  of  our  programme,  which  is  Eomething 
very  different.  Onr  present  idea,  aa  very  clearly  expressed  by 
Ministers  and  emphatically  endorsed  by  the  opposing  leaders  in  the 
Itoase,  is  to  miniuiise  onr  responaibilitiee.  We  are  to  avoid,  as  much 
as  possible,  any  actnal  territorial  acquisitions  in  China,  We  are  to 
confine  ourselves  to  keeping  open  the  existing  avenues  of  oar  tradp, 
with,  however,  this  all-important  and  well  understood  addition,  that 
we  are  to  make  aa  many  fresh  avenues  for  it  as  we  can  see  our  way 
to  make,  and  accordingly  we  have  already  made  a  goodly  n amber. 
Nevertheless,  the  governing  condition  which  must  ultimately  decide^ 
the  whol-j  case  is  this,  that  we  can  only  keep  other  Powers  out  by 
deedfi  and  not  by  words  or  by  paper  treaties.  When  great  and 
ainbitiooa  Powers  like  Russiaj  Germany  and  France  are  fully  deter- 
mined to  push  their  interests,  from  their  own  point  of  view,  in  the 
same  quarter  as  ourselves,  and  are  not  prepared  for  a  moment  to 
accept  oar  principle  of  universal  freedom  of  trade  and  equality  of 
opportunity  all  round  in  their  own  ephereSj  though  naturally  they 
graciously  accept  a  free  admission  to  ours,  we  can  only  keep  them 
from  strangling  our  trade  and  ruining  our  interests  in  China  by 
occopjiDg  the  ground  ourselves. 

This  is  practically  admitted  by  our  Government,  For  we  have 
eeen  the  same  Rnnister  who  deplored  the  aggressions  of  other  Powers 
on  China,  and  loudly  proclaimed  onr  virtuous  iutentions  of  keeping 
our  hands  clean,  if  possible,  driven  within  a  month  to  announce  to 
the  House  the  coming  acquisition  of  Wei-hai-Wei,  and,  wbicfa  is  far 
more  important,  an  nnderatandiog  with  the  Chinese  amounting  in 
practice  to  a  Britisb  protectorate  of  the  great  Yaisg-tse  valley,  com- 
prising about  three-sevenths  of  China  proper,  and  nearly  half  of  her 
total  population,  or  about  185,000,000  of  Chinese, 

This  understanding  or  ^veiled  protectorate  will  probably  be  reduced 
to  a  formal  treaty,  which  will  have  its  ironical  and  humorous  bide* 
The  Chinese  will  promise  ns,  in  set  terms,  that  they  will  not  alienate, 
or  dispose  of,  the  hu^e  territories  comprised  within  the  valley  of  the 
Yang-tee  without  our  consent.  It  is  aa  if  a  man  were  to  promise  a 
friend  in  a  legal  document  that  he  will  not  cut  out  his  own  heart 
and  liver,  and  dispose  of  them  to  others,  without  that  friend's 
permission ! 
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The  same  sort  of  cansea  and  conditiong  which  have  driven  us  to 
assert  onrdelvefl  by  the  acquiaition  of  Wei-hai-Woi  will  infallibly  drive 
us  to  further  occapations  elsewhere-  la  our  own  recognised  sphere 
of  ioflaence,  at  least,  we  shall  uiic|aestionably  be  forced  to  assert  our- 
selves increasingly,  whether  we  wish  it  or  no.  But  if  we  cling  ooce 
more  to  a  time-serving  and  procrastinating  policy  of  minimising  and 
shirking  our  responsibilities,  if  we  refuse  to  profit  by  abundant  past 
experience  as  to  the  inevitable  result  of  such  a  policy  in  landing  us 
in  unnecessary  and  preventible  difficolties  in  every  qoarter  of  the 
globe,  we  shall  lay  np  for  ourselves  a  damnosa  hercdUas  in  oar  new 
sphere  in  China. 

Abaodant  arguments  in  support  of  this  view  are  ready  to  hand.  I 
will  take  only  one — our  present  position  and  relations  with  the  French 
io  Lagos  and  the  Gold  Coast  hinterland.  We  have  all  along  con- 
sidered that  the  hinterlands  of  our  West  African  colonies  lay  within 
our  proper  sphere.  But  on  the  usual  principle,  so  dear  to  British 
Governments,  of  minimising  our  current  responsibilities,  we  neglected 
to  formally  occupy  them,  although  for  a  long  series  of  years  the 
French  wore  far  away,  and  we  had  the  running  entirely  to  ourselpes. 
Accordingly  the  French  have  stolen  a  march  upon  ua,  and  steadily 
pQshed  forward  their  occupation  without  any  regard  to  our  theoretical 
claims.  Now,  after  allowing  them,  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  a  conflict^ 
to  stranglo  two  of  our  colonies,  we  have  been  driven  into  an  untenable* 
deadlock  which  may  most  easily  land  ns  in  a  war  in  snpport  of  the 
claims  of  Lagos  and  Nigeria.  Had  we  only  asserted  ourselves  con- 
sistently at  first  by  laying  down  the  limits  of  our  proposed  sphere, 
sticking  to  them,  and  actually  exploiting  them,  all  these  difficuItieB 
with  the  French  would  have  been  happily  avoided.  If  we  are  willing 
to  profit  by  this  and  many  similar  lessons  elsewhere  we  ought  now, 
while  the  French  and  the  other  Powers  are  still  remote,  to  define 
clearly  the  limits  of  our  proposed  protectorate  of  the  great  Yang-tse. 
vall?y  territories,  adhere  to  them  consistently  henceforward,  and^ 
above  all,  occupy  the  ground.* 

Briefly,  the  net  outcome  and  only  logical  issue  of  the  existing  situa- 
tion will  be  that  our  understanding  with  China,  unless  we  are  pre* 
pared  to  see  it  reduced  to  a  complete  nullity,  will  sooner  or  later 
develop  into  a  recognised  protectorate,  and  another  large  and  most 
important  fraction  of  the  world  will  be  painted  red  on  the  map,  and 
pTftotieally  added  to  the  British  Empire,  whether  we  like  the  prospect 
or  DO,  The  great  Yaug-tse  valley  will  follow  much  the  same  course 
as  Egypt.  We  shall  go  into  it  reluctantly  to  keep  other  Powers  out, 
and  once  there,  we  shall  stay  there. 

•  Thtifi  wesbiillbaTe  great  (rouble  with  the  French  by  and  by>  if  we  do  not  settle 
with  tbem  bitiincg  what  part  of  ICwsD^tang  (boxderitiji  on  Hong  Kong)  belongs  to  6ur 
tpbere  or  to  i heirs,  Sitnilarly  for  the  Germao!^  as  to  Kiatigsa,  between  Sbjintnng  acd 
the  moQtb  of  the  Yang-tse, 
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In  this  situation  it  behovea  U8,  at  the  outset,  to  take  stock  of  our 
pOBition.  The  first  queBtion  that  arises  is^  will  the  MaDchu  dynasty 
be  able  to  stand  its  ground  and  hold  the  vast  empire  of  China  together, 
or  will  that  empire  tumble  to  pieces,  and  leave  us  saddled  with  the 
responsibility  of  huge  fragments  of  it  in  the  Yang-tee  valley  ?  This 
is  a  serious  and  a  difficult  question.  It  is  cleariy  the  key  to  the 
whole  situation.  For  China  is  not  going  to  dismember  hereelf  to 
oblige  anybody,  if  she  can  avoid  it ;  that  is,  go  long  as  her  Govern- 
ment can  stand  its  ground,  and  support,  even  to  the  most  moderate 
extent,  the  responsibilities  of  its  position.  Thns,  if  the  dynasty  at 
Pekin  can  maintain  itself  and,  taking  due  advantage  of  the  motnal 
jealousies  of  the  Powers,  assert  itself  a  little  more  resolutely  and 
successfully  in  future,  the  understanding  with  Britain  as  to  the  Yang- 
tse  valley  and  with  France  as  to  the  three  western  provinces  will  be 
only  a  paper  tTansaction  of  little  or  no  practical  importance.  On  the 
other  hand,  should  the  dj nasty  disappear,  the  various  Powers  will 
thereupon  aEsert  themselves  each  in  its  own  sphere,  and  no  doubt 
parcel  ont  China  between  them.  Eerly  in  March  last  the  Shajigliai 
Mcrcurij  stated  tbat  the  Viceroys  of  Nan  king  and  Leanghu  (?  Kiangsi) 
and  the  Grovercor  of  Hunan  had  agreed  together  to  govern  the  afiairs 
of  the  Yang*t£e  valley  from  Nanking  without  regard  to  Peking — i,tf„ 
to  set  up  an  independent  kingdom,  leaving  only  northern  China  to  the 
Manchus,  This  announcement  was,  at  the  very  least,  premature. 
Nevertheless  there  can  be  no  possible  doubt  that  there  is  a  strong 
tendency  in  this  direction.  The  provincial  viceroys  see  themselves  in 
process  of  being  deprived  of  the  ''  lekin/'  or  inland  cogtoms  revenue, 
upon  which  they  largely  depend  for  the  current  expenses  of  adminis- 
tration^ as  weJl  as  for  their  own  liberal  **  squeezes/'  or  emoluments, 
and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  crowds  of  snbordinntes  and  satellites 
who  depend  upon  them.  The  lekin  is  required  for  the  needs  of  the 
Central  Government,  and  has  been  pledged  to  the  German  and  English 
banking  syndicate  in  guarantee  for  the  interest  on  the  recent  joint 
loan  of  £16,000,0a0  steriing. 

The  provincial  viceroys,  if  they  are  to  maintain  their  positions,  or 
keep  their  provinces  from  falling  into  anarchy,  will  be  simply  driven 
to  assert  their  independence,  unless  some  reasonable  working  oom<- 
promise  be  arrived  at,  whereby  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  lekin 
shall  be  definitely  allotted  to  and  dieposable  by  them. 

Again^  it  is  very  well  known  that  there  exists  at  this  moment  a 
formidable  and  widely  spread  movement  of  disaffection  or  covert 
rebellion  in  these  provinces  within  the  valley  of  the  Yang-tse.      With 
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a  littie  encouragement  this  might  break  out  at  any  time  in  open 
insarrectioo.  It6  leaders  are  men  whose  names  are  quite  unknown  in 
Earope.  They  are  said  to  be  secretly  sapported  and  encouraged  by 
nnmbera  of  the  mandarinB  and  ruling  classes,  if  not  by  the  viceroys. 
To  what  extent  this  is  trne,  or  what  are  the  real  nature  and  prospects 
of  the  movement,  are  qaestions  on  which  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
any  Briton  or  **  foreign  devil  **  to  obtain  reliable  information.  The 
agents  of  commercial  firms,  consuls,  European  missionaries,  &c.,  merely 
obtain  glimpses  into  these  things  from  time  to  time.  The  best  infor- 
mation which  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  from  inquiry  on  the  spot 
leads  me  to  suppose  that  the  determining  factor  in  the  situation  wUl 
be  the  state  of  the  crops,  especially  the  great  rice  crop.  So  long  as 
the  crops  are  good  the  masses  of  the  people  are  fairly  well  contented 
and  fully  occupied,  and  rebellion  is  at  a  discount.  The  viceroys  will 
then  probably  be  able  to  carry  on  without  being  driven  to  choose 
between  the  unwelcome  alternatives  of  placing  themselves  at  the  head 
of  a  rebellion,  or  of  remaining  loyal  to  their  Emperor  and  trying  to- 
crush  it  by  aid  of  their  ill-paid,  ill-organised,  and  more  or  less  useless 
**  Green  Banner,*^  or  local  troops.  Bat  any  widespread  failure  in  the 
crops,  tending  to  famine,  might  easily  precipitate  a  rebellion  which, 
once  fairly  started,  will  shake  the  Chinese  Empire  to  its  foundations, 

Oa  the  other  side  of  the  qnestion  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  coming  great  extensions  of  raUways  and  telegraphs  are  important 
centraliaiDg  agents,  tending  to  strengthen  the  ruling  powers  at  Peking. 
Moreover,  the  foreign  Powers  are  getting,  or  are  in  a  fair  way  to  get, 
all  they  want  from  Peking.  Their  direct  interest  is  to  support  the 
dynasty  rather  than  allow  China  to  fall  into  anarchy,  with  all  its 
unknown  possibUities  of  derastatiou  a.nd  ruin  and  certain  detriment  to 
European  capital.  Doubtless  they  will  support  it  as  long  as  they 
think  they  can  reasonably  do  so ;  and  by  their  aid  any  partial  and 
local  rebellion  will  probably  be  crushed. 

On  the  whole,  we  may  conclude  that  the  Manchu  dynasty  has  a 
very  troublous  and  critical  period  to  pass  through  for  the  next  ten 
years.  It  will  need  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Emperor *s  moat  cunning 
councillors  to  square  things  as  between  the  pressing  financial  claims  of 
the  local  viceroys  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  foreign  bondholders 
clamorous  for  their  interest,  or  of  the  greedy  Court  and  central 
administration  on  the  other.  The  effete  and  worn-out  character  of 
the  dynasty  itself,  and  of  the  whole  system  of  Chinese  government  as 
at  present  constitutedj  with  the  universal  corruption  of  the  adminis- 
tration will,  of  course,  be  greatly  against  them.  But  they  will  be 
likely  to  be  supported  by  the  foreign  Governments,  and  especially  by 
Britain^  in  all  reasonable  measures  calculated  to  improve  the  situa- 
tion.    If  they  can  only  manage  to  tide  over  one  decade,  the  spread 
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of  the  railwrajs  in  the  ioterim,  ^tlus  the  increased  streDgth  duel 
to  probable  improvements  in  the  army  at  headqoarterSj  will  Qpl 
strengthen  the  central  administration  that  after  that  it  may  last  in- 

jdefinitely. 

The    pros    and    cons   of   the   much-debated   move  of  tho  seat  of 

Gijvernment  from  Peking  to  Nanking  I  do  not  propose  to  dlscosa.    jft 

pould   be  a  very  risky  experiment,  which   might   easily  involve   the 

Immediate   fall   of    the    Manchus.      If  it  were   to  Bocceed   it  wonld 

undonbtedly  strengthen  the  tottering  dynasty,  and  place  it  in  a  pod- 

Ltioa  far  mare  secare  from  foreign  interference,  and  especially  from 

rllussian  dictation.     Bot  we  need  not  waste  time  in  dificassioB,  as  the 
move  is  not  likely  io  be  tried.     The  timidity  and  rooted  coneervatism 

Lof  the  Peking  Government  will  be  against  it ;  and  it  would  be  strongly  , 
Opposed  by  RusBia  probably,  whose  interest  is  to  keep  the  Emperor  at  j 
Peking  and  immediately  nnder  her  inflnence.     The  move,  if  it  shouldl 

.be  made,  will  donbtleea  be  under  the  shelter  and  encouragement  of 
Jritain,  as  it  would  be  very  favourable  to  our  interests. 

The  probabilities,  ou  a  broad  view  of  the  whole  matter,  seem  to  be 
that  the  Mancha  dynasty  will  presently  disappear.  It  behoves  os, 
therefore,  to  consider  the  conditions  of  the  caee  betimes,  alid  make  np 
our  mind^  as  to  the  general  piinciple^  on  which  we  must  deal  with 
the  then  resultiog  sitoatton. 


Whether  the   dynasty  be  able   to  stand   its   ground   or  no, 
whether  it  remain  at  Peking  or  try  a  removal  to  Nanking,  the  proper 
policy  of   Britain  seems  eqnally  clear.     That  policy  is  to  recognise 
fret^ly  and  fully  the  claims  of  rival  Powers  in  their  own  spheres,  but 
to  abide   cnlrnly  and  firmly  by  the  position  which  we  have  formally 
taken  tip  ou  two  paraiuount  quet^tions.     These  are  freedom  of  trads 
whetlier    in    the    numerous   treaty   ports  which    have   already  beon^ 
ifcnred  or  it»   any  more  which  wo  may  presently  secure,  and  our 
British   protectorate  of   the    great  Tang  tse  valley.     On  these  two- 
tiuestionsj,  if  we  are  to  pretend  to  maintain  our  position  against  rivali 

Powers,  we  must  assert  ourselves  strongly  and  steadily,  whether  in 
dcuiling  with  the  present  dynasty  if  it  abide,  or  with  the  d€  fa€ta 
\'''  ruiurst  of  the  various  provinces  within  our  own  sphere,  if  it 

urtnniH'ar.    In  tlu^  latter  cat©  we  should  leave  Russia,  GermaoyJ 
litu)  Vxww^  to  settle  things  their  own  way  as  to  what  form  of  govern^ 
iMiMit  thi^j  will  aupr^rt  or  ^i  up  within  their  own  spheres,  with  thig 
aioKl**  proviao— thi^t  the  treaty  ports  muet  be  kept  open.     We  mua^ 
iHUiHwe  ourarkea  to  supporting,  or,  if  necessary,  organising,  a  suiUV 

Mimb#r  of  fhinrse  UoverumeLts  under  BiitiFh  influence  TiJthin  "^ 

fftiil^Ue  vmlloy, 
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IV, 


Utile 


more 
coDEider  it,  ia 


The  last  is  a  large  questtoii  on  which  we  mo&t  go  in 
detail.  We  shall  tind  that  the  situation,  if  wo  well 
fa^onrable  and  reassoring  for  sach  aa  ondertaking. 

It  is  well-known  that  China  is  at  present  governed  and  administered 
on  a  very  decentralised  system.  If  we  take  the  various  States  of 
the  American  Union  to  represent  Chinese  provinces,  give  them  all  the 
State  rights  they  at  present  possess  and  a  good  many  more,  remove 
the  President,  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  Congress,  and  substitat© 
for  them  an  Emptror  who,  while  in  theory  omnipotent,  is  in  practice 
little  more  than  an  ornamental  figure-head,  with  a  council  of  Ministers 
and  various  executi7e  boardc^,  or  committees  of  sabordinate  Ministers 
to  support  and  advise  him,  we  shall  then  obtain  a  sufficiently  close 
approximatbm  for  practical  purposes  to  the  Chinese  system  of 
government.  The  leading  point  in  the  case  is  that  every  province  ia 
largely  autonomous,  and  all  the  necessary  machinery  for  carrying  on 
the  administration  of  that  province  is  already  in  full  working  operation. 
The  downfall  of  the  dynasty  therefore  need  not  necessarily  involve  any 
great  change  in  the  provinces. 

Moreover  in  dealing  with  the  unknown  and  at  present  incalculable 
contingencies  which  may  shortly  arise,  we  shall  have  sundry  other 
powerfnl  factors  on  our  side.  If  we  exploit  and  utilise  them  wisely 
and  well,  oar  coming  rule  over  a  large  fraction  of  China  will  bs  fraught 
with  untold  blessings  to  very  many  millions  of  oppressed  and  down- 
trodden Chinese,  to  whom  it  will  be  a  welcome  deliverance,  and  w© 
shall  score  a  grand  success  in  the  history  and  fortunes  of  the  Britisb 
Empire.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  fail  to  turn  these  favouring 
conditions  to  good  account,  our  attempted  protectorate  of  the  Yang-ts© 
valley  will  easily  land  us  in  inOuite  troobla  and  possibly  in  grave 
disaster.     These  favourable  factors  we  will  now  briefly  consider. 


The  first  item  is  the  unusual  absence  of  any  spirit  of  nationality  or 
patriotiam,  as  we  understand  the  word,  among  the  Chinese.  They  are 
emphatically  a  race  wherein  individualism  pins  family  is  the  keynote 
of  the  moral  atmosphere^  to  the  exclusion  of  any  sense  of  national  and 
fwtrtotic  obligation*  In  this  the  Chinaman  of  to-day  is  the  very 
antipodes  of  the  Spartan  of  old.  No  doubt  it  is  the  result  of  loDg 
centories  of  grinding  toil  and  extreme  pressure  of  the  struggle  for 
existence,  wherein  each  individual  has  had  to  fight  hard  for  himself 
and  for  bis  own  family,  with  no  time  or  thought  left  free  for  hia 
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country.  His  country,  moreover,  has  been  to  him  a  huge  and  world- 
wide abstraction,  far  above  and  beyond  him.  Patriotism  tends  to  be 
developed  strongly  among  small  communitiea  like  Sparta  or  Rome  in 
early  days^  which  have  continually  to  contend  with  rivals  close  to  and 
within  easy  reach  of  them,  not  in  vast  countries  like  China,  wherein 
the  average  man  regards  his  country  as  embracing  all  the  world,  with 
perhaps  a  small  fringe  of  unknown  and  outer  barbarians  on  the 
extreme  verge.  Under  such  conditions  patriotism  dies  out,  or  rather 
it  is  never  evoked. 

The  result  of  these  causes  is  that  the  Cbinaman  is  supremely 
careful  of  the  memory  and  the  graves  of  his  ancestors.  He  is  mindfal 
of  his  obligations  to  his  own  family,  or  to  the  guild  or  trades- union  in 
which  he  works.  Beyond  this  his  horizon  hardly  extends.  He  is 
separated  by  a  wide  gull  from  the  inhabitants  of  another  province, 
and  dialectic  variations  go  for  iiinch.  An  army  of  Cantonese- 
speaking  men  oould  easily  be  raised  by  any  Power  which  would  feed 
and  pay  them  to  march  and  fight  against  the  people  of  a  Pekinese-* 
speaking  province,  whose  very  language  they  do  not  understand,  and 
incc  vcr.'^d.  It  would  not  occur  to  either  side  that  this  was  a  fratricidal 
war — the  pay  woald  be  every  thiog.  Hence  we  need  not  be  surprised 
that  when  the  Germans  occupied  Kiaochao  forciblyj  the  gallant 
Chinese  defenders,  after  some  slight  pretence  of  resistance,  doffed 
their  uniforms  and  took  service  next  day  under  the  German  invaders, 
as  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,  to  earn  2(L  a  day,  if  they 
could. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enlarge  upon  the  importance  of  this  feature 
in  Chinese  character,  as  enabling  a  ruling  set  of  alien  paymasters  to 
carry  the  people  whither  they  please,  even  in  opposition  to  their  own  ^ 
feDow  conntryraen,  fl 

Now  it  may  be  very  safely  assumed  that  no  British  Government  ' 
will  dream  of  undertaking  to  govern  and  administer  any  part  of  the 
Yang-tse  valley  directly,  at  least  at  first.  We  shall  naturally  choose 
the  line  of  least  resistance.  That  line  is  clearly  marked  out  for  us  by 
the  existing  provincial  administrations,  which  will  enable  us  to  take 
over  the  country  and  carry  it  on  without  any  sudden  change,  or,  indeed, 
any  perceptible  change  at  all,  so  far  as  the  masses  are  concerned. 

It  seems  probable  that  if  to-morrow  we  were  formally  by  pro- 
clamation to  annex  the  various  provinces  of  our  new  sphere  to  the 
British  Empire,  and  to  offer  to  confirm  the  corresponding  existing 
viceroys  and  their  subordinates  in  their  positious,  most  of  them  would 
forthwith  accept  their  appointments  from  the  Britifih  Crown,  and 
simply  transfer  their  allegiance  from  Peking  to  London  !  Any  vacancies 
in  the  administration  occurring  from  individual  governors  or  man- 
darins refusing  to  accept  our  terms,  we  should  have  no  difficulty  in 
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filling  up  forthwith  from  among  capable  and  selected  mandarins  in  the 
province  in  question. 

I  am  not  arguing  for  cue  moment  that  we  should  take  such  a 
course  as  this,  but  only  endeavooring  to  show  how  easily  and  cheaply 
we  can  aasnme  the  indirect  administration  of  our  new  sphere,  if  anch 
a  coarse  should  be  forced  upon  us  by  the  imbecility,  or  recalcitrance, 
or  disappearance  of  the  central  Government  at  Poking. 

The  situation  is  that  the  present  viceroys  or  governors  are  pro- 
foundly dissatisfied  with  the  existing  state  of  things,  and  many  or 
most  of  them  would  probably  transfer  their  allegianco  to  us,  with 
possibly  a  little  nominal  show  of  resistance  at  first  merely  bo  **  save 
face/'  provided  only  we  guaranteed  them  liberal  emoluments  and 
strong  support  from  the  British  Government,  Should  any  show  of 
force  be  necessary,  we  need  only  send  a  strong  squadron  or  flotilla  of 
sloops,  gunboats,  destroyers  and  such  small  craft  up  the  Yang-tse, 
Sfloorting  steamers  carrying  a  brigade  of  infantry  and  a  couple  of 
batteries  of  artillery.  We  could  then  summon  the  rulers  of  the 
provinces,  one  by  one,  to  agree  to  our  terms.  It  would  hardly  be 
necessary  to  fire  a  shot.  At  least  our  guns  need  not  he  loaded  with 
villainous  man- destroying  bullets.  Blank  cartridge  would  suffice. 
Thereby  we  may  hope  that  the  procedure  of  our  Grovernment  would 
be  made  more  acceptable  to  our  friends  of  the  Peace  Society  at  home, 
and  that  opposition  in  I'arliament  would  be  discounted. 


\x 


Another  very  important  and  most  favourable  factor  which  we  must 
next  consider  is  the  distinctly  democratic  character  of  Chinese  govern- 
mental institutions,  as  hinged  upon  a  universal  system  of  open  and 
public  competitive  examinations.  Thereby  we  gain  two  cardinal 
advauti^s  in  aid  of  our  rule.  First  there  is  no  deeply  rooted  and 
powerful  aristocratic  class  to  form  a  centre  and  rallying  point  for 
opposition  to  it*  The  existing  mandarins  and  ruling  classes  are 
e|iii»ineral.  They  are  here  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow,  depending 
as  they  do  on  the  individual  results  of  these  competitive  examina-- 
tiona. 

Secondly  we  have  here,  ready  to  hand,  an  engine  of  enormous  and 
almost  incalculable  power  which,  judiciously  worked,  will  enable  us  to 
shape  the  future  destinies  of  our  protectorate  in  almost  any  direction 
we  please  ;  for  thereby  we  can  gradually,  quietly  and  silently  mould 
and  determine  the  education,  the  ideas,  the  attitude,  towards  the 
ruling  power  and  towards  Christianity  and  civilisation,  the  whole 
moral,  religious^  social^  judicial  and  political  atmosphere  of  the  millions 
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committed  to  our    charge.     All    tliese   things  htcge   ultimately  oa 
edacation. 

1  need  hardly  enlarge  upon  this,  it  is  anfficiently  obvious ;  but  let^ 
us  take  only  one  it^m  in  illustration.  Do  wa  want  to  put  down  the 
barbarous  and  inhuman  punishments  now  univerEal  in  China,  the 
torturing  of  unhappy  prisonera  until  they  confess  to  any  crime  of 
which  they  may  be  wrongly  accuBed^  or  to  reform  the  corrupt  and 
haphazard  administration  of  justice  generally  in  the  Chinese  law 
courts  ?  It  will  be  neither  neceBsary  nor  exp€dient  to  force  wholesale 
reforms  from  above  aud  ^/rr  saltum  in  dealing  with  such  an  intensely 
conservative  people  as  the  Chinese.  Our  omnipotent  agent  or 
resident  at  the  capital  of  oar  British-protected  Chinese  governor  will 
have  only  to  rocommend  that  a  manual  of  instruction  in  law  and 
justice  should  be  included  in  the  subjects  in  the  program  me  of  public 
examinations,  and  to  supply  a  simple  manual  drawn  up  by  enlightened 
Eaglishmen  and  duly  translated  into  Chinese — the  thing  is  done. 
Millions  of  boys — for  education  is  already  very  widely  spread  in  China 
and  we  should  presumably  extend  it  still  further — will  thereupon 
study  this  manual,  in  which  the  iniquity  of  such  barbarities  is 
exposed,  and  tens  of  thousands  of  young  men  will  be  examined  in  the 
subject  every  year  in  the  ordinary  and  regular  course.  Thus  the 
nvay  will  quickly  be  paved  for  the  introduction  of  a  more  just  and 
enlightened  procedure  in  the  law  courts,  which,  indeed,  would  pre- 
sently be  loudly  demanded  by  a  generation  grown  up  under  such 
influences.  Similarly  all  other  reforms  whatsoever  which  we  may^ 
wish  to  introduce. 


VIL 


Next  let  us  take  the  alUimpoiiant  question  of  finance,  Eolight* 
administration  for  the  millions,  as  we  have  found  in  India  and  else- 
wherCj  is  expensive.  Cbba  will  pay  abundantly  for  her  own  good 
administration,  which  will  not  cost  the  British  taxpayer  a  penny.  On 
the  contrary,  in  manifold  ways,  and  especially  in  a  vast  development 
of  trade,  she  will  put  great  eums  into  his  pocket.  In  this  aspect 
China  is  another  Egypt,  far  larger,  richer,  and  more  valuable.  Here 
we  have  hundreds  of  millions  of  a  most  industrious  and  law-abiding 
population,  with  a  country  rich  not  only  in  agricultural  produce  neces- 
sary for  their  support,  but  in  coal,  iron,  minerals  of  all  kjnds,  eilk, 
cotton,  hemp,  fruit,  cattle,  and  scores  of  other  things.  The  Yang-tse 
valley  only  requires  to  be  exploited  by  the  engineer,  tbe  miner,  the 
manufacturer  and  tb©  skilled  agriculturist.  It  has  enormous  capa- 
bilities of  development  and  wealth,  calculated  to  enrich  b 
Chinese  inhabitants  and  the  British  exploiters. 
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viu. 

There  is  one  more  favoorable  factor  of  great  importance  in  aid  of 
our  rule :  it  is  the  geographical  or  topographical  situation*  We  are 
emphatically  a  Eeafariug  Power,  and  water  transport  is  all-important 
to  us.  Now  the  huge  Yang-tse-Kiang,  which  determines  our  pro- 
tectorate, dominates  the  whole  of  it,  and  with  its  various  lakes  and 
tributaries  conBtitutes  an  unrivalled  sjstein  of  waterways.  The  river 
is  navigable  to  large  and  well  found  steamers  for  a  good  000  miles 
from  its  mouth,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  send  light  dranght  steam 
launches,  steel-plated  aad  armed  with  machine  guns,  to  further  vast 
distances  from  the  sea*  This,  and  the  railways  and  roads  which  we 
shall  presently  open  up,  will  bring  the  whole  country  within  easy 
reach.  Thereby  we  can  hold  it  with  a  comparatively  small  force  of 
trained  native  troops  under  Britieh  officers^  located  in  good  central 
positions.  Briefly,  from  the  naval  and  military  Bide»  the  country  is 
eminently  favourable  to  our  occupation,  at  a  minimum  of  cost  and 
trouble. 


The  present  condition  of  China  presents  a  very  sorry  and  pitiful 
spectacle*  What  is  the  net  result  of  eighteen  long  centuries  of 
Ohristianity  and  civiliFatioo  in  its  bearing  on  the  present  conduct  of 
the  European  Powers  ?  They  have  found  a  eick  man  by  the  wayside ; 
how  will  they  treat  him  ?  Why,  of  course,  they  will  pour  oil  and 
wine  into  his  wounds  ;  they  will  find  balm  of  GUead  for  his  sorrows. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  are  they  not,  one  and  all,  surroonding  the  helpless 
Chinese  Empire  like  a  set  of  hungry  sharks  attacking  a  dying  whale? 
Each  shark  vies  with  his  neighbours  in  biting  out  a  choice  mouthful 
for  himself.  Verily  the  prophetic  words  of  the  Master  are  once  more 
Venfied — o;rou  tm*   |/   m    Trrti^/irt,   tt^ti  ijvvu\6i}(jot*Tat   <h    atroi. 

Herein,  however,  we  may  perhaps  console  ourselves  with  the  idea 
that  Britain  has  been  foremost  in  respecting  the  rights  of  China,  and 
tried  to  keep  her  hands  clean  as  long  as  it  was  fairly  possible. 

But  China  will  assuredly  have  her  revenge.  The  greedy  sharks 
will  presently  find  that  an  avenging  Nemesis  of  retribution  has  been 
following  hard  after  them.  The  tables  will  be  turned.  It  will  hardly 
be  a  military  or  naval  revanclw.  It  will  take  tho  form  of  an  indus- 
trial and  economic  revolution,  fraught  with  disaster  to  the  sharks,  and 
especially  to  the  last  joined  and  more  or  less  unwilling  recruit  among 
them,  namely,  Britain. 

At  first,  no  doubt,  and  in  the  era  immediately  in  front  of  us,  it 
-PiU  be  otherwise.     The  opening    up    of  China  will    bring   a   vast 
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immediate  deyelopmenfc  of  the  trade  and  commerce  by  which  we  live. 
It  win  create  thousands  of  welcome  openings  in  life  to  the  sons  of  oor 
middle  classes.  There  will  be  a  hage  and  as  yet  almost  nnexploited 
field  for  the  merchant,  the  mannfactnrer,  the  engineer,  the  banker, 
the  doctor,  the  lawyer,  and  the  parson. 

But  each  of  these  in  bis  own  sphere  will  be  only  another  school- 
master to  show  the  way  to  the  shrewd,  intelligent^  and  pushing  China- 
man. Give  him  only  the  necessary  edncation,  which  we  cannot  withhold 
from  him  nnless  we  are  prepared  to  set  back  the  clock  a  thousand 
years  and  tnrn  onr  backs  on  all  onr  well  established  Liberal  principles, 
and  experience  has  already  shown  that  he  is  capable  of  making  his 
mark  in  almost  any  capacity. 

In  order  to  see  how  the  thing  will  work  out  we  might  compare  for 
a  moment  the  present  situation  in  some  other  of  our  widespread 
possessions,  say  in  South  Africa,  There  the  natives  are  too  ignorant 
and  barbarous  to  be  fitted  at  present  for  the  work  of  the  artisan. 
They  only  monopolise  the  field  for  unskilled  labour,  so  that  there  is 
absolutely  no  opening  for  the  white  labouring  man  as  an  immigrant. 
But  there  is  employment  for  thousands  of  white  carpenters,  smiths, 
bricklayers,  engine-driverSj  and  so  on.  These  act  as  foremen  and 
leading  hands  at  their  various  trades,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  aa 
yet  as  actual  workmen.  Manufactured  articles  of  all  kinds,  in  the 
absence  of  native  artisans  and  operatives^  have  to  be  imported  from 
Europe,  largely  from  Britain. 

China  is  a  very  long  stage  ahead  of  this.  There  is  no  opening 
whatever  there  for  the  ordinary  skilled  artisan,  unless  he  happen  to 
know  a  special  trade,  such  as  engine-driving,  which,  however,  many 
Chinamen  have  already  acquired.  Thus  the  whole  of  the  building- 
trade  in  Hong  Kong  and  the  older  treaty  ports  is  already  in  the  hands 
of  the  Chinese.  A  European  architect  draws  the  plans  and  supervises 
the  work  generally  ;  but  Chinese  contractors  with  Chinese  foremen 
and  workmen  do  all  the  rest.  Hence  in  the  erection  of  a  large 
building  there  is  only  room  for  one  white  man  instead  of  a  dozen,  as 
at  the  Cape.  Moreover,  all  ordinary  trades  are  run  mainly  by  Chinese, 
only  a  few  special  trades  involving  elaborate  Western  edncation,  i 
that  of  the  chemist,  are  for  the  present  in  the  hands  of  Europeans. 

Cbina^  as  we  have  seen,  is  rich  in  raw  material  of  all  kinds.  She 
{0  superabundantly  rich  in  an  intelligent  and  industrious  population, 
who  work  all  day  for  the  smallest  wages  in  the  world,  A  Chinaman 
will  keep  a  wife  and  bring  up  a  family  on  two  dollars  a  month,  or  say 
)  ^d,  a  day.  How  can  cotton,  say,  continue  to  be  brought  from  dis- 
tant hindi  to  Manchester  or  Bradford,  there  to  be  worked  up  by  our 
lirV'Iily  paid  operatives,  and  re-exported  for  sale,  when  similar  maohi- 
iiory  i«  set  up  in  Chinese  mills,  worked  by  Chinese  at  l\iL  a  day,  and 
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fed  by  cotton  grown  in  the  oonntry  by  agriculturists  who  are  paid 
still  lower  wages  ?     It  is  clearly  out  of  the  question. 

But  there  is  still  another  all-important  advantage  whi<^  we  must 
Boore  on  the  side  of  the  Chinaman.  This  alone,  and  quite  apart  from 
the  wages  question^  is  suflScient  to  cat  the  ground  from  under  the 
£eet  of  our  manufacturers  in  cotton  or  in  any  other  business.  It  is 
the  fact  that  we  are,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  wedded  to  gold 
monometallism  in  a  falling  market  for  silver.  This  practically  puts 
an  enormous  and  steadily  increasiug  premium  or  bounty  on  the  pro- 
ductions of  silver-using  couutries.  Thus,  in  1872  a  British  sovereign 
corresponded  in  value  to  five  silver  dollars.  Now  it  represents  about 
10 J*  The  purchasing  power  of  the  sovereign  in  labour  is  to-day 
in  Britain  about  what  it  was  in  1872  j  but  it  will  now,  when  turned 
into  silver,  employ  more  than  double  the  Asiatic  labour  it  did  then. 
This  simply  gives  a  premium  or  advantage  to  Eastern  labour  of  over 
100  per  cent. 

Briefly,  in  opening  up  a  silver-using  country  where  wages  are 
extraordinarily  low  and  raw  material  abundant  and  cheap,  while  also 
stiokiDg  fast  to  gold  monometallism,  we  are  infallibly  preparing 
for  ourselves  in  the  future  a  condition  of  things  in  which  our 
manufactures  of  all  kinds  will  be  driven  out  of  the  world's  markets 
-everywhere  by  Eastern  competitioD.  Our  mills  and  factories  will 
rliy-and'by  be  closed,  and  the  operatives  forced  to  emigrate  by  tens  of 
ihonaandfi* 

This  disastrous  result  may,  however,  be  long  postponed,  if  it  canuot 

ultimately  be  averted,  iu   two  waja.      First  we  might    remodel  our 

[monetary  system  in  conjunction  with  India  and  the  foreign  Powers  so 

tas  to  abolish  this  ruinous  premium  on  Eastern  production,  which  is 

even  now  encouraging  the  East  to  start  new  cotton  mills,  &c.,  every 

day.     To  this  coarse  the  present  attitude  of  Lombard  Street,  and  of 

.the  njajority  of  British  bankers  and  financiers  generally,  is  strongly 

rcippoeed.     Meanwhile,  Manchester  and  Bradford  are  even  now  feeling 

the  first  catspaws — or  something   considerably  more   than  catspaws 

— of  a  coming  wind   of  competition   from  the   East  j    presently   it 

will   blow  a  gale.       It  will    then    be  too   latej    for   once    let    the 

coorae  of  trade  be  fairly  diverted  from  Britain  and  she  will  never 

Lfeoover  it.     Secondly,  there  will   be  a   further   postponement  if  the 

Peking  Government  be  able  to  hold  its  ground*     Thereby  the  real 

opening  np  of  China,  which  would  follow   directly  and   immediately 

I  upon  its  partition   among  the  Western  Powers,  will  be   indefinitely 

tdelayed    by   the    reluctance,    obstruction,    and    rooted    conservatism^ 

1  whether  of  the  Central  Government   at  Peking,  or  of  the  greedy 

provincial  mandarins  depending  upon  it.     These  have  not  brains  to 

reoo^tfle  that  China  might  easily  become  the  workshop  of  the  world. 
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Henoe,  from  this  pcnnt  of  yiew,  it  will  be  to  the  direct  advantage 
of  our  posterity  that  the  present  Chinese  Goyemment  should  endure^ 
and  make  a  stubborn  and  prolonged  resistance  to  the  inroads  of  the 
outer  barbarians.  The  obstruction  of  the  Chinese  themselves  to  their 
own  exploitation  will  also  obstruct  and  procrastinate  the  future- 
revenge  of  China. 

The  Author  of  **  1920/* 


FREE  TR^DE  AND   FOREIGN    POLICY. 


THE  economic  mgoificance  of  our  recent  foreign  policy  has  not 
received  the  close  attention  it  deserves.  Posing  as  champions 
of  **  open  markets,"  we  appear  to  be  maintaioing  the  principles  and 
practice  of  Free  Trade.  It  ia  trae  that  the  very  Government  which 
engages  in  this  Free  Trade  crnsade  hasj  during  ita  three  years  of 
offioe,  regulated  its  domestic  policy  by  a  series  of  financial  and  legis- 
lative acts  of  *^ protection*'  directed  to  secure  the  interests  of  special 
Bocial  and  commercial  classes.  These  petty  domestic  infidelities 
might  well  awake  euspicion  of  the  foreign  policy  of  a  party  which  has 
never  welcomed  Free  Trade  principles  in  head  or  heart.  Nevertheless, 
w©  find  the  majority  both  of  leaders  and  followers  in  the  Liberal 
party  endorsbg  and  supporting,  apparently  without  qnalm  or  hesitancy^ 
a  working  scheme  of  foreign  policy  which  is  in  effect  nothing  else 
than  a  direct  repudiation  both  of  the  logic  and  the  utility  of  Free 
Trade, 

The  "  Free  Trade  "  pretensions  of  the  open  markets  policy  will  not 
bear  the  slightest  scrutiny.  The  working  principle  it  avowedly 
involves  is  the  supposition  that  Eogland  must  be  prepared  to  ^^  fight 
for  markets,*'  not  only  for  the  retention  of  our  colonial  possessions, 
but  for  new  markets  and  for  the  acquisition  of  fresh  territory,  or,  at 
any  rate,  for  the  exercise  of  such  influence  over  weaker  foreign 
oations  as  shall  prevent  them  from  giving  to  other  nations  trading 
advantages  denied  to  us.  This  is  mis-named  the  policy  of  **  the  open 
door,"  In  trnth,  it  is  the  policy  of  forcing  doors  open  and  forcibly 
keeping  them  open.  Now,  this  use  of  the  instruments  of  force  in 
Older  to  win  foreign  trade  is  a  violation  of  the  primary  principles  of 
Free  Trade,  and  if  the  Liberal  party  consent  to  or  csondon©  it,  they 
abrogate  all  rightful  claim  to  be  Free  Traders. 
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Tbe  larger  meaning  of  Free  Trade  ranks  it  as  a  pliaEe   of  social 

^evolution   by   which,   on  the  one   hand,   niilitariBoi   is  displaced    by 
indnstrialism,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  political  limits  of  nationaliiE 
yield   place  to  an  effective  internationaliem   baaed   upon  identity  oP 
commercial  interests. 

To  organise  the  forces  of  political  nationalism  in  order  to  secure  by 

I  an  appeal  to  military  power  the  maximum  quantity  of  commerce  fop^ 

[the  members  of  a  nation   is,  in  terms  of   the  case,  to  revert   from 
Kigber  to  a  lower  stage  of  social  life.     But  such  reversion,  it  may 

kaeem  to  some,  ia  neceseary ;  the  appeal  to  the  intelligent  self-interest . 

'of  nations  has  failed,  or  they  have  been  compelled  to  sacrifice  their* 
purely  industrial  interests  to  other  political  considerations.     If  this 
be  BO,  let  us  abandon  our  Free  Trade  pretensioos,  and  set  ourselves  to 

'  the  mortal  struggle  for  markets  which  we  are  told  is  necessary.     But 
let  us  not  pretend  that  we  are  fighting  the  battle  of  Free  Trade,      A 
**  freedom  "  initiated  and  maintained  by  military  power  is  at  best  aj 
doubtful  and  unstable  sort  of  freedom.      But,  granting  that  we 
justified  (whatever  that  word   may  mean   in  international   affairs)  in 
planting  both  our  feet  in  front  of  *'  the  door"  of  the  Yang-tse  valley 

^  to  keep  it  against  Russia  or  Qermany,  can  we  seriously  conceive  that 
•uoh  '^open  markets,^^  girt  with  garrisons  and  gunboats,  embody 
the  great  principle  which  animated  Cobden  and  the  prophets  of  the 
middle  century  in  their  heroic  struggle? 

Ck>bden  was  a  plain  practical  man,  but  he  had  his  visioni  and  it 

iwas  not  so  idle  as  it  seems  to  our  Liberals  of  to-day. 

**  Do  you  Huppose,"  paid   Cobden  in  1h5o,  **  that  1  advocated  Free  Trade 

perely  becau^^e  it  would  give  us  a  little  more  occupation  in  this  or  tlmt 

Buit  ?     No  ;  I  believed  Free  Ti-ado  would  have  tbe  tendency  to  unite 

ftkind  in  the  bonds  of  peace,  and  it  was  that,  more  than  any  pecuniary 

onsideration,  which  sustained  and  actuated  uie,  as  my  friends  know,  in  that 

'utruggle.     And  it  h  because  I  want  to  see  Free  Trade,  in  its  noblest  and 

most  humane  aspect,  have  full  scojie  in  this  world,  that  I  witsh  to  absolve 

^myself   from  all   responsibility  for    the  rniseriett  cautjcd    by  violence  and 

Iftggreesion,  and  too  often  perpetratcnl  under  tlie  plea  of  bent*titing  trade.     I 

nay  say,  when  I  hear  those  who  advocate  warlike  establish  in  enta  or  b 

imamonts  for  tbe  purpose  of  encomiigiiig  our  trade  in  distAnt  parts  of 

fworld,  that  1   have  no  sympathy  wth  thenj.     \V©  have   noiliing  to  ho 

'from  meii^Hurew  of  violence  in  aid  of  the  pix)mDtion  of  commerce  with  ot 

nations.'' 

Addreeaing  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  1862,  he  tbual 
LConciaely  summarised  his  teaching:  *'In   applying  Free  Trade,  me^ 
tiave  renounced  the  principle  of  force  and  coercion/' 

It  is  r[uite  true  that  a  large  section  of  the  most  active  members  of 
be  Anti-Corn  Law  League^  wealthy  manufacturers  and  merchants, 
rbote  short*  sighted  and  cold-hearted  ambitions  were  satisiled  by  the 
^totory  in  our  domesUo  policy  which  enabled  them  to  import  cheaply 
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raw  materials  and  pay  low  rates  of  wages,  deaerted  Cobden  and 
Bright  80  soon  as  they  attempted  a  wider  application  of  the  Free 
Trade  doctrine. 

But  was  Cobden  right  or  wrong  in  his  interpretation  of  the  Free 
Trade  economy  ?  Let  aa  calmly  examine  his  |>osition  in  the  light  of 
the  more  developed  isenea  of  to-day.  Cobden  was  not  a  peace-at- 
any-price  man^  nor  was  he  a  Little  Eoglander^  but  he  believed  that 
trade  could  be  more  safely  and  profitably  advanced  by  peaceful  appeals 
to  the  interests  of  nations  than  by  force  or  threats.  It  is  worth  while 
to  discover  why  this  policy  of  Cobden  has  been  overridden. 

Three  deeply  rooted  asaamptions  nnderlie  the  persistent  refasal  of 
all  British  Governments  to  apply  the  Free  Trade  principles  to  onr 
foreign  policy.  These  assumptions  may  be  thns  expressed:  (1)  Eng- 
land requires  continual  expansion  of  foreign  trade ;  (2)  this  expansion 
can  only  be  adequately  secured  by  increased  armaments  and  an 
extension  of  the  area  of  empire ;  (3)  it  is  sound  **  economy "  to 
undergo  these  risks  and  these  expenses  in  order  to  promote  foreign 
trade. 

In  testing  the  validity  of  these  aasamptions  we  may  conveniently 
postpone  the  first  till  we  have  examined  the  two  latter. 

Assuming,  then,  that  a  continual   expansion  of   foreign  trade  is 

I  tBBential  to   England's  prosperity,  must  we  be  prepared  to  fight  for 

^empire  or  for  **  open  markets"?  Is  coercion  the  only  method  by 
which   a  Free  Trade  nation  can  get  foreign  trad©  ?     In  face  of  an 

'  apparent  unanimity  of  conviction  that  force  must  stand  behind  diplo- 
macy in  pushing  trade,  it  would  be  rash  to  answer  these  questions 
with  an  abrupt  dogmatic  negative.  But  we  may  observe  how  this 
lasamption  utterly  ignores  the  accepted  theory  of  international  trade, 
by  reverting  to  a  notion  of  commercial  competition  which  implieB  an 
absolute  antagonism  of  interest  among  competitors.  Take  the  case 
of  China,  which  is  moat  in  evidence.  The  necessity  of  obtaining  and 
defending  by  force  a  separate  sphere  of  British  influence  there  is 
avowedly  based  on  the  belief  that  China  represents,  at  any  given  time, 
a  certain  quantity  of  foreign  trade,  and  that  if  Russia  gets  so  much, 
Germany  so  much,  and  France  so  much,  none  wUl  be  left  for  England, 
Now,  if  the  theory  of  Free  Trade  is  sonnd,  the  notion  is  quite  unwar- 
ranted. Even  if  the  whole  of  China  were  thus  parcelled  out  to  other 
industrial  nations,  and  these  nations  imposed  such  conditions  as  pro- 
hibited all  direct  import  and  export  trade  between  England  and 
Chinese  ports — the  most  extreme  assumption  of  a  hostile  attitude — -it 
by  no  means  follows  that  England  would  not  reap  enormous  benefits 

.  in  the  expansion  of  her  foreign  trade.  Even  under  the  comparatively 
■imple  conditions  of  international  trade  last  century  the  policy  of 
directing  trade  policy  by  a  mere  computation  of  the  balance  of  trade 
with  each  several  foreign  nation  was  detected  and  discarded.     The 
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la  ouljr  eecare  commercial  advantages  from 
1%  bjr  eecuTLDg  for  herself  a  proper  share  of 
I  porta,  m  Yirtnally  a  return  to  the  old  fallacy, 
kad  the  statesmen  of  the  eighteenth  century* 
of  the  intricacies  of  modern  trade  ahoald 
e  tkflt  aa  increased  trade  with  Bassiaj  Germany,  and 
b  olker  nalicHis  in  intimate  commercial  intercourse  with 
ttom   the   monopolies  of    Chineee    trade  which    they 
i  vltianlelj  prove  as  beneficial  to  onr  foreign  trade  as 
i  cf  dBted  Inde  with  China.      The  protective  policy  of 
Tiitionw,  while  it  nndonbtedly  involves  a  net  waste  of 
_j,  does  nol  enable  them  to  keep  to  themselves  either 
%,  or  waxf  Sz»d   proportion,   of  the  gains  of   a  large    new 
An  ialenuitxknal  trade  is,  in  spite  of  tariifa  and  monopolies, 
of  jntrmolicwial  oo-operation  which  assigns  to  all  the  co- 
moLbacs  aooie  thire   of  every  trade  advantage  which  each 
I :  IboQiglL  eoch  may  doubtless  be  conceived  as  dealring  to 
hm^  lk0  iriiole  giui  to  kimeelf,  he  cannot  do  so,  bat  must  hand  over 
wvm^  of  il  to  W9UJ  olliier  natioii  which  is  directly  or  indirectly  a 
MiiaiMir.    The  aajgoment^  therefore*  of  spheres  of  influence  in  China 
tm  ui  Abieii  whioli  Franoe^  GsnnaDy,  or  Rnssia  may  seek  to  monopo- 
))»  for  |Mtr|poaco  of  tisde,  does  not  imply,  as  is  apparently  supposed 
\w  libitab  and  (Xmaetvilme  alike»  a  corresponding  loss  of  markets 
to  Gm^iiid*     II  ia  indiipcitoblj  troe  that   the  direct  trading  gain 
will  be  fiMMI   for   llie  oonalry  which  enjoys  the   monopoly,   but 
Ite  Mi^f  tlukt  all  Ibe  gain  can  be  reined  by  her  is  ntterly  nnwar* 
II  is  Ml  diflkiilt  to  ooQOeive   cases  where   another  nation 
!  ff^A  ani^T  t^M  ft  fatfgw  ttoflt  of  the  results  of  trade  than  the  nation 
wlikK  owiifil   lb«  prrrato  narlc»to  of  this  trade.     For  instance,  if 
KuMii  aiid   FVaMO^  drawing  ispplies  of  food  or  raw  materials  of 
.  MAll^'^vv^  fv\Hxi  IllA  prmito  aatalea  ao  jealously  protected  by  them 
llMs  I^HUid  KQKlMd  their  beat  customer  for  these  goods,  we  might, 
\^f  luakiiitf  Ih^m  oMipcto  with   one  another,  suck  out  of  them  the 
bulk  ^  Ibi^  |(ftl^  ^  Ibl^ir  ittOliopoly  of  market.      In  certain  trades  this 
Ml  unlikely  to  happen, 

.<Plkii  ii  lli#  Fr^  l^rade  theory  which  the  great  majority  of  the 

ol   lilt   liberal    party  in   this   countiy  still    profess.     It 

a  iM«acH>able  policy  of  expansive  foreign  trade.     Why  is  it 

lly  iipioWHl.  Off  *ven  repudiated,  by  the  action  of  Liberal  leader 

V  and  file  of  the  party  ?     If  other  nations,  seized  by 

^aul  in^pir^  by  narrow  conceptions  of  their  trading 

iU  itv  i  '         ^^  obtaining  exolosive  ownership  of  foreign  market 

tv^ivD  parade  of  foroe,  we  are  not  compelled 

^\  tinleao  we  have  rejected  utterly  the  counsels  of 

1>aiif  Uiinkert.     We  can  wait  wid  obtain  cheaply,  peaceably^ 
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and  iadirectly,  our  full  share  of  the  commercial  benefits  of  these 
adventnroua  and  expensive  projeots. 

If  it  be  urged  that  these  indirect  gains  are  merely  hypothetical,  we 
may  reply  that  England  is  in  a  far  stronger  position  than  any  other 
nation  to  practise  this  peaceful  policy  of  abstinence,  because  she 
posseaaes  in  her  shipping  industry  a  most  effective  guarantee  that  she 
will  obtain  an  adequate  share  in  the  net  gains  of  opening  up  new 
markets.  Though  no  complete  statistics  are  available,  measuring  the 
qaantity  of  the  carrying  trade  for  foreign  nations  which  England 
undertakes,  it  is  known  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  trade,  not 
only  between  England  and  foreign  countries,  but  also  between  foreign 
countries  trading  with  each  other,  is  carried  by  English  ships.  So 
long  as  this  continues  to  be  true,  England  must  participate  in  a  direct 
and  a  most  important  manner  in  every  opening  up  of  foreign  markets 
achieved  by  our  European  trade  competitors. 

The  assumption  that  England  con  only  expand  her  foreign  trade  by 
extension  of  her  Empire  and  her  commercial  spheres  of  influence,  ia 
thus  shown  to  be  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  theory  of  international 
trade.  Expanding  foreign  markets  may  be  won  by  peace.  But  it 
may  seem  that  this  does  not  dispose  of  the  case  for  a  **  spirited  '* 
commercial  policy.  We  cannot,  it  is  alleged,  afford  to  wait  for  the 
chance  of  indirect  benefits,  a  pushful  policy  pays  better.  Indeed,  we 
are  bound  to  assume  that  most  persons  are  convinced  that  it  is 
*' sound  economy"  for  England  to  support  the  cost  of  increasing 
armaments  and  to  contend  with  other  nations  for  increase  of  her 
Empire  and  for  direct  participation  in  new  markets*  We  need  invest- 
menta  for  British  capital,  outlets  for  our  soperfloous  labour  and 
enterprifie,  markets  with  **  inferior  **  races  for  the  disposal  of  our 
increasing  manufactures.  Such  a  policy  admittedly  involves  risk  and 
expense  ;  but  we  possess  the  ships,  the  men,  and  the  money,  and  the 
policy  **  pays/* 

A  complete  refutation  of  this  alleged  *'  economy  "  is,  in  the  nature 
of  the  case,  impossible.  The  full  cost  of  a  policy  which  visibly 
embroils  us  in  '*  envy,  hatred,  malice,  and  all  uncharitableness  *' 
towards  other  nations  has  no  fixed  reckoning  day.  To  some  of  us  it 
seems  likely  to  cost  in  the  long  run  all  we  are  worth  in  blood, 
treftsore,  trade,  and  in  national  character.  But  there  are  certain 
preaent  measurable  facts,  which  are  oommonly  ignored,  and  which  yet 
8erve  to  suggest  that  our  pushful  policy  and  our  distrust  of  Free 
Trade  may  not,  even  from  a  short  focus  of  expediency,  be  the  *'  good 
business  *^  that  it  seems. 

Is  increase  of  empire  attended  by  a  corresponding  increaae  of 
Imperial  trade  ?  Is  our  increased  expenditure  on  armaments,  which 
is  designed  to  support  our  policy  of  obtaining  and  defending  new 
markets,  justified  by  increase  of  foreign  and  oolonial  trade  ?     These  at 
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least  are  qaestions  to  which' some  defimte  quantitative  answer  may  be 
given. 

Even  those  who  are  reluctant  to  measure  the  '' greatness  **  of 
England  by  ti^e  number  of  square  miles  contained  within  the  Ecnpirei 
or  by  magniti^de  of  population,  and  who  dislike  the  risk  and  the 
expense  of  a  spirited  foreign  policy,  believe  that  we  have  derived 
some  oonsiderable  and  demonstrable  gains  of  a  commercial  character 
from  the  pursuit  of  such  a  poKcy,  Trade  tends  to  follow  the  flag,  it 
is  maintained,  and  although  as  "  Free  Traders  "  we  bring  no  pressure 
upon  our  colomes  and  protectorates  to  trade  with  us,  they  naturally 
tend  to  do  so. \  Now,  there  is  no  adequate  foundation  for  this  belief, 
as  the  following  bable  of  comparison  between  our  foreign  and  colonial 
trade  daring  the  ia^  forty  years  will  serve  to  indicate : 


IMPORTS  FROM 


EXPORTS  OF  BRITISH 
PRODUCE  TO 


^ 

^s 

Asniml 
Averages. 

Percentaob  of 

Total  Vaujes. 

Foreign 
CoQOtrieB, 

BritUh 
PossesfiionB. 

Foreign 
CoQiiiries. 

1 

British 

PoSfiGSslODS. 

1855^9 

76  5 

23-5 

68*5 

31*5 

1860-4 

7r2 

28*8 

66  0 

S3-4 

1865^11 

7G*0 

24'0 

72-4 

27  M» 

IBTO-t 

7813 

22-0 

74  4 

25'G 

1875-9 

77'^ 

22-1 

«G*9 

33  1 

16^0-4 

7<V5  ' 

23;5 

6.V5 

34*5 

1985-9 

77-1 

22-9 

05  0 

as-^' 

1800-4 

77-1 

22^ 

67  6 

34  1 

1895-7       ' 

784 

21-6 

70  1 

29'U 

Taking  the  whole  term  of  years  covered  hy  this  table,  we  perceive 
that  no  tendency  whatever  is  exhibited  for  our  trade  with  onr  own 
possesBionei  to  gain  tipon  onr  trade  with  foreign  conntries.  On  the 
contrary,  both  in  onr  import  and  our  export  trade  foreign  coontriea 
oocnpy  a  more  important  relative  position  at  the  cloee  than  at  the 
beginning  of  this  period*  and,  though  considerable  fluctuations  are 
visible,  the  general  tendency  in  import  trade,  and  to  a  leas  extent 
in  export  trade,  is  to  reduce  the  relative  importance  of  colonial 
trade. 

The  fact  that  our  pushful  policy  throughout  the  world  ia  not 
senaibly  increasing  the  actual  value  of  our  trade  with  our  possesBiona 
ifi  made  manifest  by  the  following  oompariaon  of  the  yeara  1875, 1885| 
189&I  which  are  in  no  degree  abnormal  years : 
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1876. 

1885. 

1895. 

I 

£. 

£. 

£. 

Imports  from  Coloniea 

.      84,423,000     . 

,     84,401,000 

...    95,530,000 

Exports  to  Colonies  . 

.      76,655,000     . 

,     85.424,000 

...    76.072,000 

Total 


161,078,000  ..,  169,825,000  ..*  171,602,000 


While  due  consideration  of  the  fall  of  general  prices  during  the  laat 
twenty  years  enables  ub  to  read  into  these  figures  proof  of  substantial 
progress  in  volume  of  trade,  it  cannot  be  admitted  that  onr  colonial 
trade  has  justified  the  conviction  that  "trade  follows  the  flag,"  and 
that  it  is  therefore  a  profitable  policy  for  England  to  plant  her  flag 
npon  new  tracts  of  territory  throughout  the  world.  For  we  must 
remember  that  during  the  last  forty  years,  and  particularly  since  1884, 
wo  have  added  enormous  tracts  of  territory  to  our  poBBessions,  removing 
the  trade  which  formerly  adhered  to  them  from  the  category  of  foreign 
to  that  of  colonial  trade.  If  an  increasing  proportion  of  the  globe, 
with  an  increasing  proportion  of  its  population,  has  been  passing  from 
foreign  into  British  possession,  while  our  total  trade  mth  our  colonies 
is  failing  to  make  a  proportionate  advance,  it  is  evident  that  com- 
mercial facts  are  wholly  at  variance  with  the  belief  that  "  trad©  follows 
the  flag," 

The  following  figures  make  this  failure  manifest : 


EMPIRE. 


TRADE. 


Ymn, 

Population 
(EnilliooB). 

Area  (millions 
of  miles). 

Ksports  and  Impoi  ts 

of  United  Kingdom 

in  mUlion  £. 

Trade  with  British 

Possessions  in 

milUon£. 

1883 

305 

7  0 

733 

189 

1884 

— 

— 

685 

183 

1885 

• 



— ' 

642 

170 

1888 

— 

618 

164 

1887 

307 

'— . 

643 

166 

1888 

— 

— 

686 

179 

1889 

827 

— 

743 

188 

1990 

^ 

91 

748 

'm 

1891 

368 

' 

744 

I9:i 

1892 

— 

It'O 

715 

i7y 

1893 

384 

— 

G81 

170 

1894 

— 

— 

662 

172 

!895 

— 

~ 

702    . 

172 

1896 

433 

11-3 

736 

184 

The  enormous  accessions  of  territory  and  population  since  1884 — 
oompribing  the  Niger  Coast  Protectorate,  Somali  Coast  Protectorate, 
Socotia,  Fahang  and  other  Straits  Settlements,  pirts  of  New  Guinea, 
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Bechnanaland,  Zaluland,  Eoyal  Niger  Company's  territory,  British 
East  Africa,  the  British  South  Africa  Company's  territory,  Zanzibar 
and  Pemba,  Upper  Burmah  and  Shan  States — have  been  followed  by 
no  increase  of  colonial  trade  reckoned  in  money  values,  and  by  an 
increase  reckoned  in  goods,  which  is  not  commensurate  with  the 
increase  of  British  area  and  population.  Little  more  than  a  qnarter 
of  our  foreign  trade  is  with  our  possessions,  almost  three-quarters  is 
with  the  foreign  nations  to  whom  we  have  been  preaching  Free  Trade 
with  our  lips,  while  we  have  been  proving  our  distrust  of  its  indus- 
trial efficacy  by  laying  violent  hands  upon  all  the  parts  of  the  earth 
which  appear  likely  to  afford  us  markets.  ii 

In  order  to  show  the  folly  of  offending  our  best  customers  by  amr^H 
irritating  policy  which  does  not  even  pay,  in  the  narrowest  sense,  I      fl 
may  be  allowed  to   quote   the  following  figures  illustrative   of  the 
growth  of  value  of  our  trade  with  our  possessions,  as  compared  with 
our  trade  with  the  nations  we  are  often  invited  to  regard  as  enemies : 


Total  Tiiadb  wit)! 

United  States  . 
France 
GermaDy  , 
Rossia 

1H75. 
£. 

.     94.652,000       ., 
.     74,012,000       ., 
,     55»95B,000       ,. 
,     32,055,000       .. 

250,077,000       ., 

.   161.078,000       .. 

1685. 
€. 

..       117.573,000 
58,7:10,000 
50,12H,000 
23.032.000 

- 

1895* 
£. 

1 30^610.000 
(i7,794.0O0 
59,729,(KHI 
35,424,000 

Britifih  ColoDiea 

.       256.303,000 
.       100,^25,000 

29a.563.00O 
171,602,000 

From  this  table  it  appears  that,  not  merely  is  the  value  of  our 
trade  with  our  most  powerful  competitors  in  empire  and  in  commerce 
much  larger  than  the  total  value  of  our  trade  with  all  our  coloniep, 
but  that  the  gmwth  of  the  former  trade  is  considerably  faster  than 
that  of  the  latter.  With  France  alone  our  trade  shows  smaller  in 
1895  than  in  1875,  and  even  there  the  drop  was  in  the  earlier 
decennium,  for  a  considerable  advance  has  taken  place  between  1885 
and  1895.  Moreover,  after  the  United  States,  France  and  Germany 
are  by  far  our  largest  customers,  and  Holland  is  the  only  other  nation 
which  does  a  larger  trade  with  us  than  Russia. 

Not  merely  is  it  untrue  that  "  trade  follows  the  flag,'*  and  that 
colonial  expansion  is  necessary  in  order  to  provide  markets  for  our 
produce,  but  it  appears  that  our  trade  with  our  rivals — the  United 
States,  France,  Germany,  and  Russia — has  been  growing  at  a  rate 
somewhat  faster  than  the  total  growth  of  our  foreign  and  colonial 
trade,  and  considerably  faster  than  the  colonial  trade  taken  by 
itself. 

It  is,  then,  for  the  sake  of  encouraging  a  class  of  trade  which  is 
both  absolutely  smaller   than   our  trade   with  foreign  oountriee  and 
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iich  shows  a  smaller  rate  of  increase  (in  spite  of  the  increased  area 
of  oar  colomal  possessions)  that  we  are  invited  to  estpend  large  suma 
upon  armamente,  and  to  use  them  for  the  sake  of  territorial  expansion* 
Is  this  good  basiness  ? 

The  true  **  economy"  of  our  industrial  foreign  policy, however,  requires 
u9  to  take  into  consideration  the  whole  national  expeiiditare  upon 
armaments.  The  taxation  imposed  upon  the  British  nation  in  order 
to  support  the  cost  of  our  increaaing  army  and  navy  is  defended  chiefly 
on  the  ground  that  it  ia  neceeaary  in  order  to  safeguard  our  colonial 
possessions  and- to  enable  us  to  secure  new  markets  by  increasing  the 
area  of  the  Empire.  When  Cobden  and  Peel  fought  against  this 
policy^  denouncing  the  increased  expenditure  on  armaments  in  the 
"^  fifties,"  they  were  compelled  to  rely  upon  general  considerations  of 
prudence  and  economy.  The  folly  of  pressing  the  people  with 
taxation  during  a  time  of  peace,  of  increasing  the  insurance  fund 
when  a  pacific  Free  Trade  policy  was  diminishing  the  risks  against 
which  provision  mast  be  made,  the  insidious  danger  of  allowing 
military  authorities  to  direct  our  foreign  policy  and  to  call  upon  the 
nation  blindly  to  defray  the  expenses  of  this  poKcy — ^snch  was  the  line 
of  argument  urged  in  1850. 

The  words  uttered  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
March  12,  1850,  are  fraught  with  deep  prophetic  aignificanoe. 

*•  I  will  say,  that  in  time  of  peace,  you  must,  if  you  intend  to  retrench, 
incur  some  lisks.  If  in  time  of  peace  you  must  have  all  the  garrisons  of 
our  colomal  posijcssions  in  a  state  of  complete  elticiency — if  you  must  have 
iiXX  our  fortilications  kept  in  a  state  of  perfect  repiiir — I  venture  to  say  that 
no  amount  of  anniml  expenditm*e  wiH  be  su^cieut ;  and  if  you  adopteil  the 
opinions  of  military  men,  who  say  that  they  would  throw  upon  you  the 
whole  res[Jonsibility  in  the  event  of  a  war  breaking  out^  and  some  of  our 
valurible  poaseasions  being  lost,  you  would  overwhelm  this  country  with 
tAxes  in  time  of  peace." 

Nothing  but  the  unparalleled  and  unpredicable' commercial  pros- 
perity of  England,  during  the  last  fifty  years,  has  prevented  us  from 
feeling  yet  the  **  overwhelming  *'  pressure  of  the  policy  which  Peel 
condemned.  But  while  Peel  saw  clearly,  and  Cobden  stubbornly 
maintained,  the  danger  of  basing  oar  national  policy  upon  the  false 
paradox  Bdlum  pura^  si  paean  vdu,  the  economic  fallacy  of  this 
military  policy  was  far  less  demonstrable  than  it  is  now.  Oar  foreign 
and  colonial  trade  in  1848,  when  Cobden  first  attacked  the  policy  of 
liocreaaed  expenditure  on  armaments^  was  less  than  £170,000,000  in 
valnoi  and  during  the  next  twenty  years  it  more  than  tripled  in  its 
valnew  If  then  we  were  warranted  in  taking  a  narrow  '^  business  "  view 
of  expenditure  on  armaments,  it  might  well  appear  that,  in  view  of 
this  enormous  expansion  of  trade,  the  increase  of  the  '*  insurance  *' 
premium  was  amply  justified;  or,  regarding  the  army  and  navy  as 
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instnimenls  for  pushing  British  commerce  throughout  the  world,  we 
might  consider  their  use  to  be  attended  by  BQCceeB. 

Bot  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  thia  argument  of  "  payment 
by  results"  cannot  for  one  moment  be  maintained.  The  enormoas 
increase  of  expenditure  on  armaments  which  has  taken  place  sinco 
the  beginning  of  the  '*  seventies "  is  attended  by  no  corresponding 
increase  of  our  total  trade,  and,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  colonial 
trade,  which  might  seem  to  offer  some  ^'basiness"  justification  of 
expenditure  on  armaments,  exhibits  but  a  trifling  increase* 


Expenditure  on  Axmaments. 

Trade. 

£. 

£. 

1H73 

24,065,87(5 

r.S2.?'Ji2,127 

1883 

29,373,867 

-■  1  :^^s,S4y 

1893 

33,265»f>83 

<  -ij.i<>,677 

1807 

41.238,802 

745,4l'2.SG3 

It  18  difBcuIt  for  a  bnainesB  man  £o  escape  the  interpretation  put 
by  Mr.  A»  J.  Wilson  upon  these  facte* 

"  If  the  *  insurancB  premium  *  on  our  commerce  abroad  represented  by 
the  cost  of  our  navy  haa  risen  lOU  per  cent,  in  twenty-five  year^,  while  the 
value  of  that  commerce,  import  and  export  together,  ha^i  not  risen  15  per 
cent.,  what  inferent'e  can  be  drawn  except  either  that  the  outlay  is  a  gws^ 
and  cruel  imposition  upon  the  country,  or  that  our  conduct  towards  foreign 
nations  has  become  so  exasperating  of  late  years  as  to  have  enormously 
increased  the  risk  of  war  with  powerful  enemies,  either  alone  or  in  com- 
bination against  us  { *' 

So  far  as  trade  statistics  have  any  value,  they  convict  ns  of  condoot- 
ing  our  national  trade  with  a  reckless  folly  which  would  quickly  bring 
any  individual  iherchant  into  the  Bankruptcy  Court,  In  total  con- 
tra vention  of  onr  theory  that  trade  restfi  upon  a  basis  of  mutnal 
advantage  to  the  parties  that  engage  in  it,  we  have  tindertakea 
enormous  expenses  with  the  object  of  '*  forcing  ''  new  markets,  and 
we  have  signally  failed  in  the  attempt ;  the  only  regular  and  palpable 
result  of  the  expenditure  has  been  to  keep  us  oontinuaily  embroiled 
with  those  very  nations  who  are  our  best  customers,  and  with  whom, 
in  spite  of  all  impediments  of  ill  feeling  and  jealousy^  our  trade 
makes  the  most  satisfactory  advance. 

One  implication  of  our  policy  remains  for  brief  consideration — ^tbe 
assumption  that  our  national  prosperity  demands  a  constant  expansion 
of  external  markete.  This  assumption  is  without  foundation.  Some 
considerable  foreign  and  colonial  trade  we  certainly  require,  in  order 
to  enable  us  to  get  the  food  and  raw  material  we  cannot  produce  at 
home  :  such  import  trade  we  require,  and  an  export  trade  which  ahoU 
correspond  to  it.  A  progressive  nation,  evolving  new  material  wants, 
and  with  an  increasing  population,  most  increase  her  foreign  trade. 
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unless  the  can  Babstitntd  home  prodncts  for  imported  goods.  It  is, 
however,  a  grave  error  to  regard  increase  of  foreign  or  cx>loiiial  trade 
as  an  index  of  the  real  proiperity  of  a  nation*  Increased  trade  is, 
indeed,  a  sound  measure  of  prosperity,  for  ib  implies  that  an  increased 
quantity  of  commodities  is  made  and  oongnmed;  bet  there  is  no 
advantage  in  an  increase  of  foreign,  as  distinct  from  home,  trade. 
On  the  contrary,  home  trade  is  a  more  solid  and  substantial  basis  of 
indnstrial  prosperity  than  foreign  trade  for  two  reasons.  First,  it  is 
less  amenable  to  flmctnations  arising  from  commercial  and  political 
policies  over  which  we  can  exercise  no  control,  and  which  sometimes 
are  designed  expressly  for  our  injury.  Secondly,  the  gain  arising 
from  home  trad©  is  double  instead  of  single^  the  full' advantage  which 
both  parties  obtain  from  exchange  being  kept  within  the  nation. 

It  is  no  idle  platitode  to  urge  that  less  attention  should  be  devoted 
in  onr  public  policy  to  measures  for  acquiring  foreign  markets  and 
for  promoting  foreign  trade^  and  more  to  the  development  of  home 
markets.  We  are  not  compelled  to  spend  all  our  energy  and  snper- 
tlaous  cash  in  wrangling  with  other  nations  for  markets  in  Africa 
and  Asia  which  will  take  onr  low-class  manufactured  wares. 

A  large  majority  of  the  working  class  population  of  Great  Britain 
is  not  adequately  provided  with  the  material  requisites  of  a  decent 
human  life.  Among  our  own  people  there  lies  an  immense  potential 
market  for  the  conveniences  and  comforts  of  life*  A  progressive  nation, 
with  an  infinite  capacity  of  developing  new  tastes  and  new  ne€46j 
fibonld  harbour  no  fear  of  failing  markets.  Even  when  onr  popnla* 
tion  is  amply  provided  with  the  clothing,  hardware,  and  other  mana- 
factnred  goods  which  we  are  forcing  at  so  great  espenae  upon  the 
'*  lower  races,"  a  consummation  which  is  yet  remote,  there  is  no  reason 
why  onr  productive  energy,  diverted  into  other  channelpj  shonld  not 
oontinne  to  findp  in  the  ever- rising  standard  of  national  comfort,  a 
market  whose  expansion  is  able  to  keep  pace  with  every  growth  of 
indnstrial  power.  With  each  increase  of  production  ia  created  a  cor- 
nsponding  power  of  consumption  vested  in  the  owners  of  productive 
fiietars.  If  these  owners  of  consnming  power  exercise  it  in  such  way 
as  to  make  the  standard  of  national  consumption  rise  with  every 
increase  of  producing  power,  no  such  pressure  of  the  needs  for  foreign 
loarkeis  as  we  now  experience  would  be  felt.  Why,  then,  it  may 
be  asked,  does  this  pressure  actually  occur  ?  Why  does  not  an 
coqiaDHion  of  home  markets  take  off,  by  a  rising  standard  of  national 
oonsnmption,  every  increase  of  production  ?  In  economic  terms,  the 
answer  mast  be  this.  Though  a  potential  market  exists  within  the 
United  Kingdom  for  all  the  **  goods"  that  are  produced  by  the  nation, 
there  is  not  an  '"  effective "  demand,  because  those  who  have  the 
power  to  demand  commodities  for  consumption  have  not  the  desire, 
abce  their  material  needs  are  amply  satisfied,  while  th-rse  who  have 
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the  desire  bave  not  the  power.  Stated  otherwise,  the  working  claases 
of  this  country  poBsesa  an  insufficient  proportion  of  "  effective  demand"; 
the  actnal  rise  in  their  standard  of  comfort,  though  in  some  cases  oon- 
siderable,  has  not  been  at  all  commensurate  with  the  growth  of  pro- 
ductive power  of  the  nation,  especially  in  manufactures.  The  upper 
and  a  large  section  of  the  middle  classes,  who  own  an  excessive 
proportion  of  goods  that  are  produced,  do  not  desire  themselves  to 
purchase  and  consume,  and,  since  they  cannot  find  a  sufficient  home 
market  amocg  the  workers,  are  compelled  to  struggle  with  classes  of 
other  nations  in  the  same  predicament  for  foreign  markets,  which  seem 
to  them  limited  in  extent  at  any  given  time.  If  direct  testimony  to  this 
fact  and  its  consequences  is  desired,  it  is  found  in  the  large  surplus 
of  our  national  income  which,  being  needed  neither  for  home  con- 
sumption nor  for  capital  in  home  industries,  seeks  foreign  investments, 
— a  sum  which,  though  it  admits  no  precise  computation,  must  far 
exceed  a  total  of  two  thousand  million  pounds  sterling.  It  is  pos- 
dble,  indeed,  that  the  growing  pressure  of  the  need  for  foreign 
investments  must  be  regarded  as  the  most  potent  and  direct  influence 
in  our  foreign  policy.  Our  surplns  products,  which  the  working 
classes  cannot  buy  and  the  wealthier  classes  do  not  wish  to  buy,  must 
find  customers  among  foreign  nations,  and,  since  those  who  sell  them 
do  not  even  desire  to  consume  their  equivalent  in  existing  foreign 
goods,  they  must  lie  in  foreign  countries  as  loans  or  other  permanent 
investments,  A  portion  of  the  yield  of  these  investments  is  repre- 
sented in  the  excess  of  our  import  over  escport  values^  but  only  a 
portion^  a  large  part  going  to  swell  the  sum  of  the  investments.  Thus, 
in  the  first  resort,  it  is  the  excessive  purchasing  power  of  the  welUto- 
do  classes  which,  by  requiring  foreign  investments,  forces  the  opening 
up  of  foreign  markets,  and  uses  the  public  purse  for  the  purposes  o£ 
private  profit-making.  ^B 

Excepting  for  the  legitimate  purpose  of  furnishing  such  foods  an^^ 
raw  materials  as  cannot  be  economically  raised  at  home,  the  prosperity 
of  an  industrial  nation  does  not  require  a  constant  expansion  of  foreign 
markets.  A  juster  and  more  equal  distribution  of  wealth  will,  by 
stimulating  home  consumption  to  keep  pace  with  every  increase  of 
producing  power^  make  our  industries  largely  independent  of  the 
need  of  finding  new  markets  in  parts  of  the  world  where  we  stir 
national  animosities  involving  incalculable  risks  and  an  expensive 
policy  of  insurance  and  aggression. 

So  long  as  the  mass  of  our  population  remains  poor,  and  with 
slowly  rising  standard  of  comfort,  while  our  productive  power  advance 
rapidly,  the  demand  for  a  continual  expansion  of  foreign  markets  is 
inevitable ;  and  since  we  have  lost  all  belief  in  the  pacific  economy  of 
Free  Trade,  we  must  continue  to  fight  for  them^  if,  as  seems  probable. 
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W6  oaimot  get  enough  of  them  without  fighting.  If,  however,  by 
organiBatioD,  or  by  legislation,  or  by  the  concession  of  the  employing 
claBsea  to  the  demands  of  humanity  and  sonnd  poUticB,  the  working 
classBB  could  obtain  a  larger  proportion  of  the  power  of  "  effective 
demand  '*  into  their  hands,  which  they  would  use  for  the  rapid  raising 
of  their  standard  of  life^  the  economic  and  moral  dangers  of  onr 
present  industrial  foreign  policy  would  be  sensibly  diminished.  The 
struggle  for  foreign  markets,  which  necessitates  vaat  armaments,  does 
not  arise  from  the  normal  exchange  of  commodities  between  nations, 
bnt  is  the  result  of  an  unnatural  and  impolitic  contraction  of  home 
markets  in  the  advanced  industrial  nations  of  the  world.  Just  in 
proportion  as  the  proletariat  of  these  nations  obtains  fuller  opportunities 
for  the  satisfaction  of  its  growing  needs  in  a  civiKsed  progressive 
society,  absorbing  in  its  consumption  the  greater  share  of  every 
increase  of  industrial  wealth,  will  this  insane  and  immoral  strife  for 
distant  markets  tend  to  disappear. 

The  issue,  in  a  word,  is  between  external  expansion  of  markets  and 
of  territory  on  the  one  hand^  and  internal  social  and  industrial  reforms 
upon  the  other ;  between  a  militant  imperialism  animated  by  the  lust 
for  quantitative  growth  as  a  means  by  which  the  governing  and 
poBseeaing  classes  may  retain  their  monopoly  of  political  power  and 
indostrial  supremacy,  and  a  peaceful  democracy  engaged  upon  the 
development  of  its  national  resourcea  in  order  to  secure  for  all  its 
membera  the  conditions  of  improved  comfort,  security,  and  leisure 
esMCitial  for  a  worthy  national  life. 

This  is  no  rhetorical  antithesis,  but  the  plain  and  very  practical 
tssne  which  Cobden  and  his  friends  strove  to  place  before  the  Liberal 
party  half  a  century  ago*  The  refusal  to  face  this  issue,  the  adoption 
instead  of  a  half-hearted  and  inconsistent  Free  Trade  policy^  has 
crippled  the  principles  and  grievously  impaired  the  working  efficiency 
of  Liberalism,  Recent  history,  forcing  the  economic  aspects  of  foreign 
policy  everywhere  to  the  front,  presents  with  ever  stronger  emphasis 
this  choice  of  national  life.  Enlightened  by  the  growing  testimony  of 
two  generations  of  experience  to  the  dangers,  the  expense,  and  the 
impolicy  of  seeking  markets  by  forcible  expansion  of  the  area  of 
Empire,  will  not  the  Liberal  party  leam  at  length  to  give  to  Free 
Trade  that  fuller  trust  which  its  principles  demand,  and  the  refusal  of 
which  has  hitherto  so  grievously  impaired  its  benefits  ? 

We  have  examined  the  fundamental  assumptions  of  our  present 
policy^  and  have  foond  them  utterly  untenable.  The  prosperity  of , 
England  doea  not  depend  upon  continual  expansion  of  foreign  trade. 
Ibfisk  if  ft  constant  supply  of  new  foreign  markets  were  necessary, 
tbey  are  not  in  fact  secured  by  **  forcing  doors  open'*  and  extending 
the  area  of  empire.     Considered  as  a  business    expenditure  for  the 
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benefit  of  British  commerce,  the  cost  of  armaments  and  other  measures 
for  the  forcible  insurance  or  acquisition  of  commerce  is  shown  to  be  a 
false  economy. 

Even  now  it  is  surely  not  too  late  to  abandon  the  notion  that  we 
must  fight  for  markets,  and  to  adopt  as  a  sounder  basis  of  our  Imperial 
polity  the  principle  laid  down  so  long  ago  as  1820  by  a  staid 
commission  of  sober-minded  Englishmen,  that  ''  Commerce  must  be  a 
source  of  reciprocal  amity  between  nations,  and  an  interchange  of 
productions  to  promote  the  industry,  the  wealth,  and  the  happiness  of 
mankind." 

J.  A.  HOBSON. 


SIR  EDWARD   BURNE-JONES. 


SOME  little  time  since  I  chanced  to  be  at  sunaet  in  a  loDg  and 
many-windowed  west-facing  gaUery,  As  the  sun  swung  round 
and  down  towards  the  homon^  the  brilliant  light  died  out  in  window 
after  window.  Finally,  and,  as  it  seemed,  with  distarbing  saddennees, 
the  last  was  obscured,  and  dusk  settled  down  in  the  place. 

It  occurred  to  me  then  that  this  gallery  typified  our  century. 
In  a  Versailles  we  may  chase  for  a  time  the  sunlight  from 
room  to  room^  but  in  our  outside  world  Fate,  with  rare  artistic 
instinct,  seems  to  round  oH  the  period  a  thought  mercilessly,  and 
kares  us  with  few  of  the  old  familiar  faces,  the  old  and  trusted 
landmarks. 

Bnrne- Jones,  who  lived  to  enjoy  the  greatest  fame  accorded  to  any 
of  his  school,  was  not  one  of  its  founderSj  nor  yet  one  of  its  earliest 
upholders.  Three  of  the  original  Pre-Haphaelites  remain  with  us ; 
of  them  only  one  still  paints,  but  he  is  the  ooly  one  steadfast  k»  the 
old  canons — ^he  old  rules  of  all,  I  may  call  them.  Of  the  firet 
diaciplee  I  can  only  call  to  mind  Mr.  Arthur  Hughes*  He  was  a 
Pre-Raphaelite  almcHrt  before  Bnme-Jones  began  Ms  work,  and  his 
pictures  still  retain  some  of  the  old  savour^ — some  of  the  "  look  " 
of  Pre-Raphaelism. 

Bume-Jones,  who  was  bom  in  the  abused  city  of  Birmingham, 
was,  by  some  years,  younger  than  the  youngest  of  the  Brethren. 
Moreover,  neither  his  early  environment  nor  his  immediately  subse- 
<{iieiKl  training  assisted  him  towards  the  precocious  development  that 
dtBUngaished  the  members  of  the  Brotherhood.  His  early  education 
it  King  Edward's  School  in  the  city  of  his  birth  gave  him  knowledge 
and  love  of  the  classical  myths.  Parental  inflaence  drove  him  towards 
the  Eatabli^ed  Church.     In  a  school  diatiuguisbed  for  clever  scholars 
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he  won  an  e^ibitioQ,  a  fact  which  would  lead  as  to  believe  that  his 
I  Bcholastic  capabilities  were  more  considerable  than  those  of  any  of  the 
other  Pre-Raphaelites.      This  was  in  1852,  when  the  Brotherhood  had 
already  lived  throagh  several  years  of  a  straggling  exLsteQce* 

At  Oxford,  whither  hia  scholarship  took  him,  he  met  with  his 
life-long  friend,  William  Morris,  At  Oxford^  too,  was  Mr.  Combe,  a 
man  whose  name  should  be  gratefully  remembered  as  one  whose  taste 
led  him  to  help  with  parse  and  voice  the  straggling  movement. 
Combe  possessed  Eoaaetti's  '*  Dante  paintbg  the  Portrait  of  Beatrice/* 
as  well  as  one  or  two  pictures  by  iMx.  Holman  Hunt — the  famous 
**  Light  of  the  World  **  among  them. 

With  these  pictures  to  inspire  him  and  Morris  to  abet  him  in 
resistance  to  the  attractions  of  Divinity  studentship,  Bume-Jone«' 
[began  to  indulge  in  dreams  of  an  artistic  life.  At  what  date  be  first 
used  his  pencil  I  do  Dot  actually  know,  I  remember  seeing,  among  a 
number  of  odds  and  ends  in  Madox-Brown's  portfolios,  a  two-fignre 
sketch  by  Bame-Jones,  which  was  amongst  those  first  shown  to 
Bossetti.  The  sketch  afterwards  disappeared,  but,  as  far  as  I  can 
remember,  it  was  dated  185,4,  It  struck  me  as  being  a  recognisable 
essay  in  the  style  of  Rossetti,  and  a  very  remarkable  achievement  for 
an  absolutely  untutored  draughtsman.  Mr.  William  Rossetti  informi 
me  that  his  brother  styledjBume- Joneses  earliest  drawing  **Durere8qae,H 
And,  writing  to  W,  B,  Scott  in  1857,  Rossetti  adds:  ''Jones's des 
are  unequalled  by  anything — except,  perhaps,  by  Albert  Diirer's  finest 
works,"  In  any  case,  the  tendency  of  these  early  drawings  was 
towards  the  archaic. 

In  1855  appeared  William  A!lingham*s  **The  Music  Master,''  and 
tradition  has  it  that  Rossetti's  design  for  the  poem  called  '*  The  Maids 
of  Elfinmere"  so  excited  the  admiration  of  Bnme-Jones  that  h© 
determined  without  delay  to  make  himself  known  to  the  artist. 
Morris  had  already  made  Rossetti's  acquaintanoe— I  believe  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  Combe*  Bctme- Jones,  however >  felt  so  much  of  a  young 
man's  diffidence  that,  even  though  he  attended  one  of  Rossetti*s 
classes,  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  speak  to  the  master  until  he 
was  subsequently  introduced  to  him  by  Mr.  Vernon  Lushington,  who 
at  that  date  gave  much  of  his  time  to  writing  upon  Pre-Raphaelite 
Bubjects,* 

Rossetti's  appreciation  of  Bume- Jones's  drawings  was  so  immediate 
and  BO  great  that  withont  any  hesitation  he  urged^ — we  may  even  say 
oommanded — the  neophyte's  instant  secession  from  the  ranks  of  the 
Church's  recruits, 

•  Ttdfl  must,  I  think,  have  been  in  1856,  not  1855  as  is  stated  by  Mr.  Bell  in  hi* 
**Slr  Edward  BorneJonea :    a  Kecord   and   ReTiew,"      Roesetti's  connection  with, 
the  Working  Men's  College  began  in  the  later  jfiar.     The  first  mention  of  Bnme-Jone 
that  is  discoverable  in  any  letter  of  Rossetti  that   I  have  seen  is  in  one  wriii 
to  Madox- Brown  on  June  6,  1S56. 


EDWARD  BURNE^JONES. 
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That  BoBsetti  should  have  advised  a  etep  of  such  a  momeatons 
kind  speaks  loudly  for  bis  admiration  of  Barne- Jones's  work.  Rossetti, 
it  is  true,  was  still  fnil  of  youthful  enthuaiasni,  bat  he  had  the  bitter 
experience  of  some  seven  or  eight  years  of  struggle  and  strife  to  make 
him  aware  of  the  gravity  of  the  abandonment  he  advised.  Bume- 
JouHS  elected  to  make  him  his  guide,  but  not  without  searching  of 
the  spirit  and  not  without  parental  disapproval. 

Then  began  a  season  of  endurance,  relieved  by  friendship  ak>ne. 
I  suppose  a  better  band  of  brothers  wa^  never  known  than  was 
that  in  which  Burne-Jones  now  enlisted.  But  for  that  very 
brotherlinees,  it  would  have  gone  hard  with  many  a  famous 
artist 

Boeeetti  had  in  Bume- Jones  an  ideal  pupil,  and  prescribed  for  him 
the  roles  of  his  ideal  novitiate.  There  was  to  be  :  first,  a  period 
devoted  to  the  mastery  of  materials,  of  observance  of  his  master's 
setting  to  work  \  then  attempts  at  literal  transcription ;  then  a  study 
af  the  works  and  methods  of  the  masters  of  antiquity ;  and,  finally,  a 
flftrenoous  working  out  of  the  artist's  own  individuality.  This  was 
precisely  the  course  that  Rossetti  had  heard  enjoined  by  his  own 
master,  Madoi-Brown.  As  we  know,  Rossetti  had  found  the  diligent 
following  out  of  it  altogether  too  irksome.  But,  in  all  things  a  better 
[friend  to  others  than  to  himself,  he  watched  over  Burne- Jones's 
[development  with  single-^hearted  devotion.  He  allowed  him  the 
run  of  his  studio  and  the  use  of  his  models ;  made  him  his  daily 
ccmipaEUon  and  studied  with  him.  The  rapid  progress  that  Borne* 
Jonea  showed  in  his  work  must  have  amply  rewarded  whatever 
sacriiice  his  master  made.  To  his  great  innate  talents  he  added 
an  indomitable  perseverance— a  determination  and  a  fervour  rarely 
eqoaUed. 

His  Erst  finished  design,  "  The  Waxen  Image,*'  I  do  not  remember 

having  seen.     The  subject  was,   of  course,  suggested  by  Rossetti*s 

** ghastly    ballad"     '*  Sister     Helen/'   which   was   written    in    1853, 

althoogh  not  actually  published   for  some  years.     The  earliest  letters 

r  from  Bume-Jonea  to  Madox-Brown  which  I  have    in   my  keeping 

[make  frequent  mention  of  Rossetti^s   reading  his  poems,     ''Sister 

[Helen,''  in  particular,  strikes  Bume-Jones  as  *' glorious  stuff!.*'      But 

I  though  the   *' Waxen  Image"   was  his  first  finished  design,  I  believe 

rlhat  bis  first  efforts  were  given  to  the  background*  of  that  delightful 

•  WHter»  on  Bonie' Jones  delight  to  retail  a  dramatic  anecdote  of  the  waj  in  which 
j  applauded  this  piece  of  work.     Eoseetti,  it  i^  stated,  bad  giren  BameJones  a 

_j  of  his  own  drawings  for  purposes  of  study.    Coming  into  hi«  pnpiFs  room  one 

l^j  v&d  ob«errfng  Jones  painiiag  this  background^  he  called  at  once  for  bis  own 
I'^lfawliiga  and  tore  them  in  half  beneath  Jones's  despairing  eyes.  It  is  lobe  understood 
Ibil  b€  wiabed  to  intimate  that  his  pupil  had  no  more  to  learn  from  him.  As  a  matter 
<Mf  bbCi  dramatic  action  of  that  sort  would  have  been  peculiarly  foreign  to  Kossetti'h 
Balitf«>  It  1»  more  probable  that  he  remarked,  **  Why,  my  dear  Ned,  you*Te  got 
nothing  more  to  learn  from  those  blessed  scrawls  of  mine — tear  'em  np/* 
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for    the    painters  who,  though   they  gave 
were    yet    Inxurioualy    sustained    by     the 


work,  the  ^*  Merciful  Knight,*'  the  figures  in  which  were  not  added 
until  seven  years  later — 1363. 

In  1857  Rosaetti  went  to  Oxford  to  commence  the  tempera  paintii] 
in  the  Union  Debating  Koom,  and  thither  Bume-Jonea  accompanied 
him.  Ro8setti  began  his  work  there  at  the  beginning  of  the  Long 
Vacation  of  1857,  and  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time  Burne- 
Jones  was  certainly  with  him.  In  the  catalogue  of  Burne-Jones'a 
works,  appended  to  Mr*  BelUfl  book,  the  date  ascribed  to  the  tempera 
**  Merlin  and  Nimue"  is  1858,  But,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  the 
patience  of  the  Oxford  Union  did  not  live  until  the  latter  year,  and  j 
the  works  of  several  of  the  workers  were  left  unfinished  and  have  no^^H 
vanished  from  sight.  ^* 

It  was  a  joyous  time 
their    services    nnhiredj 
Union   Society.      Among  their   nnmber  were  Biirne- Jones,  William 
Morris,  Mr.   Arthur  IIughea»   Mr.  Spencer  Stanhope,  and  Mr,  Val     ' 
Prinsep^all   disciples   of   Kossetti,     They   were   all   of  them  light- 
heartedly  ignorant  of  even  so  much  as  the  fitting  materials  for  wall- 
painting,      Hossetti  has  been  saddled  with  the  responsibility  for  the 
choice  of  sized  tempera  upon  a  surface  of  lime  wash.      And  when  we 
think  of  Roaaetti's  masterful  methods  we  may  not  feel  inclined  to 
quarrel  with  the  rumour.     The  limawash  soaked  up  large  quantities  of 
costly  colouring,  and  the  work  of  all  those  young  men  **  with  the  vine-     ' 
leaves  in  their  hair''  has   long  since   disappeared.     But   the   episode     < 
might  almost  be  compared  for  joyousnees  with  the  feasts  at  the  Mer-     ' 
maid  :  Rosaetti  with  his  glowing  enthusiasm,  '*four-equare*'  Morris 
with  his  bludgeon ' wit,  Bume- Jones  with  a  gentle  strain  of  never- 
lacking  humour,  with  the  others  who  are  still  with  us,  and  with  Swin- 
burne for  a  constant  inmate  of  the  workroom,  must  have  made  up  a 
company  difficult  to  match  at  any  time,     Rossetti  himself  wrote  to 
Madoat-Brown,   **  It  is  very  jolly  work,  but  really  one  is  mad  to  dq^j 
snch  thinge."  ^H 

To  Burne- Jones  was  assigned  a  wall-space  that  was  not  even  level^^ 
and  which  was  marred  by  a  string-course  of  bricks  running  across  its 
upper  surface ;  but  he  attacked  the  problem  of  its  treatment  with  as      | 
much  zeal  as  he  brought  to  the  facing  of  the  many  other  technical 
difficulties  that  beset  him. 

In  1858  he  made  his  first  serious  attempt  at  painting  in  oils  on  a 
panel  for  a  cabinet  which  remained  at  Kelmscott  House  until  ^forris-s 
death.  I  remember  to  have  seen  some  earlier  oil-studies — one  sketch 
for  a  Sir  Tristram— which  were  quite  reoognisably  attempts  to  gain  a 
knowledge  of  the  medium.  But  the  "Prioress'  Tale"  shows  very 
little  want  of  skill  as  far  as  actual  painting  is  concerned. 

During  1859  he  produced  a  series  of  pen-and-ink  drawings  on 
vellum,  which  included  the  exquisite  "King's  Daughters"     Whether 
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he  execQted  in  other  media  any  works  which  have  Efince  been  lost 
trace  of,  or  whether  he  was  for  the  time  discoaragedj  I  do  not  feel 
certain.  Perhaps  the  fact  that  in  the  autumn  of  thiB  year  he  made 
his  first  pilgrimage  to  Italy,  might  lead  ua  to  believe  that  he  felt  that 
his  time  for  the  atody  of  the  old  masters  was  now  at  hand. 

In  Italy  he  was  most  moved  by  the  works  at  Siena,  where  he  spent 
some  months.     I  do  not  think  that  his  art  was  much  ohaiiged  by  this 

L- visit*  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  weis  so  much  under  the  influence  of 
Bossetti  that-^so  I  have  heard  said — he  chiefly  Bought  for  works  that 

i  might  have  influenced  hia  master.  On  his  return,  in  1860,  he  painted 
the  lovely  figures  of  "  Sidonia"  and  "  Clara  von  Bork."  Meinhold's 
romances  had  great  power  over  the  minds  of  the  Pre-Raphaelites,  and 
Borne- Jones  certainly  caught  the  infection  to  some  purpose.  In  later 
days  '^Sidonia  the  Sorceress"  was  one  of  the  publications  of  that 
Kelmscott  Press  to  which  Morris  and  Burne-Jones  devoted  so  much 
care  and  genius.  In  the  same  year  he  again  attempted  tempera- 
painting,  at  the  *'Red  House"  which  Morris  had  built  for  himself  at 
Upton.  Rcssetti,  perhaps  grown  wiser,  preferred  tu  paint  his  ''SaJn- 
tatio  Beatrix**  upon  the  panels  of  a  door,  The  fact  may  be  regarded 
as  the  first  assertion  of  Bame- Jones's  own  individuality — be  preferring 
to  attempt  again  the  solution  of  a  problem  iuBnfficientlj  fascinating 
for  his  master.  Indeed,  with  I860  Burue- Jones  may  be  said  to  have 
outgrown  his  tutelage.  The  drawing  of  the  '"Parable  of  the  Bnrning 
Pot"  would  of  itself  be  snflScient  to  demonstrate  as  much.  Its  beauties 
and  its  strength  by  so  far  outbalance  its  weaknesses  that  it  might 
easily  be  styled  the  work  af  a  great  master.  It  must,  however,  be 
remembered  that  pen-and-ink  drawing  was  the  branch  of  his  art 
to  which  he  had  devoted  the  most  attention  and  the  greatest  amount 
of  tima 

By  the  end  of  1860  Borne- Jones  was  accepted  as  an  equal  by  most 
of  the  associates  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  coterie.  Ha  was  one  of  the 
first  members  of  the  Hogarth  Club,  was  the  intimate  friend  of 
Roesetti,   Madox-Brown   and   Arthur   Hughes,    and    of   Morris  and 

*S*?iiibnme.  Moreover,  he  "  shared  the  patrons  '*  with  them  all ;  he 
was  introduced  to  the  Dalziels^  and  worked  for  their  Bible  and  for  Good 
^Voril%  sold  pictures  to  Mr,  Plint^  to  Mr,  Bodley,  and  Bubsequently 
to  Mr.  Rae,  Mr,  Miller,  Mr.  Leathart,  and  the  other  great  patrons  of 
the  circle, 

Then^  too,  in  I860  the  firm  of  MorriSj  Marshall,  Faulkner  &  Co.  was 
b  existence.  Even  before  its  inceptionj  Bume- Jonei,  like  Madox- 
Brown  and  other  of  the  members,  had  designed  stained  glass  for 
XeesTBL  Powell  &  Co.,  and  more  or  lees  elaborate  articles  of  furniture 
far  IdinBelf  and  his  friends.  The  firm — apart  from  the  work  it 
**  turned  out  " — is  interesting  on  account  of  its  members.  Seven  in 
number  (like  the  original  Eoglish  Pre-Eaphaelites),  they  included  all 
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the  leaders  of  that  later  movement  which 
iosistiDg    on    dubbing    **  Pre-Raphaelite/" 


au  inaccarate  world  baa 
Yet    the    Bupporters    of 


yEstheticism  had  among  them  only  one  of  the  original  Pre-Raphaelit 
and  no  upholder  of  the  old  laws.      For  Kossetti  himself  had,  by  tha 
time,  abandoned  his  earliest  style  and  inclined  towards  works  like  his 
*'  Lucrezia  Borgia ''  and  its  contemporaries.  ^m 

For  Morris  &  Co.  Bnme- Jones  made  a  prodigious  number  o^^ 
cartoons  for  stained  glass,  which  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  rank  him 
among  the  highest  of  masters.  It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  any- 
thing more  effective  or  more  adapted  to  the  mode  of  expression  than  the 
** Nativity"  and  "Crucifixion"  in  the  east  window  of  St.  Philip's  Church, 
Birmingham,  to  name  but  one  of  that  vast  series*  One  is  almost 
tempted  to  declare  them  the  highest  attainment  of  the  artist,  almost 
of  the  century.  Prolific  as  Madox-Brown  was  in  designs  for  th© 
same  purpose,  I  doubt  whether,  during  the  time  of  his  connection 
with  the  ^*  firm,"  he  produced  more  than  one- half  the  number  that 
Bume-Jones  achieved  during  the  same  period.  It  ia  possible  that 
immediate  needs  may  have  conduced  to  this  end.  For  some  years 
Bume-Jones  must  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  relying  for 
his  earnings  upon  these  very  cartoons— though  to  none  of  them 
that  I  have  seen  would  it:  be  possible  to  give  the  name  of  *'  pot- 
boiler/*   . 

A  month  after  the  day  that  saw  the  union  of  Rossetti  and  Eleanor 
Siddall,  Bume-Jones  married  ^lias  Georgioa  Macdonald — a  lady  whose 
face  is  familiar  to  all  lovers  of  her  husband  s  works.  She  is  the  sister 
of  Lady  Poynter  and  of  Mrs.  KipliDg,  the  mother  of  Mr.  Rudyard 
Kipling.  To  her  love  for  music,  and  particularly  for  the  old  French 
songSi  of  the  "  Echos  du  Temps  Pa?&6/'  we  may  trace  the  inspiratio 
of  pictures  like  the  "  Chant  d' Amour/'  with  its  motto : 

*'  Helas  je  iiais  ud  chant  d'azoour, 
Tiiste  oa  gai.  tour  k  tour. " 

In  1862  Eurne- Jones  made  his  second  visit  to  Italy.  Mr.  Ruskin,^ 
who  was  then  sofiering  from  a  serious  attack  of  depression,  took 
advantage  of  his  society,  giving  him,  in  return  for  heartening  com- 
panionship, the  benefit  of  his  advice.  At  that  time  it  took  the  form 
of  advising  him  to  copy  Tintoretto.  Thus,  finallyj  Bume-Joues  seems 
to  have  sacrificed  to  the  orthodox  deities,  and,  like  any  other  National 
Gallery  student,  to  have  copied  the  *'old  masters.*'  I  must  confess 
myself  unable  to  trace  any  inflnence  of  Tintoretto  in  any  of  Bome- 
Jones's  subsequent  work — ^in  any,  that  ia,  that  I  have  seen-^so  that 
Mr.  Ruskin's  panegyric  of  Titian's  great  rival  would  seem  to  me  to 
liave  left  this  nineteenth-century  peer  of  the  masters  of  all  time  com- 
paratively unaffected.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  experience  was 
extremely  valuable.     It  is  easy  to  trace  in  Bume*Jones's  work  the 
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mfluence  of  artists  whose  pictures  are  only  to  be  seen  in  any  n  amber 
in  Ifcaly,  and  Mr,  Ruskin'a  fire  and  eloquence,  unbalanced  as  they  have 

^always  been,  may  possibly  have  been  better  in  some  ways  than  solitary 
study  in  places  like  Rimini  and  Siena. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  imagined  that  Bame-Jones  allowed  him- 
self to  be  overwhelmed  by  Ruskin'a  appreciations  or  dislikea     Buskin 

.loudly  upheld  Tintoretto;  Burne- Jones,  with  quiet  and  subtle  per- 

^flistencej  advanced  the  claims  of  Carpaccio,  whom  Kuskin  afifected  to 
contemn.  But  we  find  Ruakin  writing  to  **  Dear  old  Ned,"  in  after 
a|id  acknowledging  that  •'  this  Carpaccio  is  a  new  world  to  me.*' 
and  Bellini,  indeed,  may  be  said  to  have  seriously  influenced 
Bnme-Jones  himself.  On  his  return  he  did  work  like  the  **  Merciful 
Knight,"  a  picture  in  parts  of  which  reminiscences  of  the  Venice  of 
the  Quattrocentists  are  particularly  observable.  Indeed  his  **  Theo- 
philns  and  Dorothea,"  and  his  Whitley  '*  St.  George  "  series,  seem  to 

^be  directly  inspired  by  Carpaccio's  *' Ursula"  and  **  St,  George." 

The  remainder  of  Borne- Jones's  life  was  given  up  to  the  gradual 
development  of  hia  powers.     Not  until  five  years  later  did  he  rely 

.  much  upon  oils  for  expression,  nor  was  it  until  1864  that,  at  the 
Bxhibition  of  the  Society  of  Painters  in  Water-Colours^  he  came  before 
the  public  as  an  exhibitor*     The  fact  that  his  works,  when  noticed, 

^were  received  with  ridicule  need  not  be  emphasised.  His  contributions 
were  **  Fair  Roearaond,"  a  charming  little  drawing;  **  Cinderella^' ; 
the  "  Merciful   Knight,"   unsurpassed   in   its   way ;    and   the   second 

t version  of  the  **  Annunciation."  Fre-Raphaelism  had  by  this  time 
fought  its  hard  fight^ — it  was  even  shaking  the  Royal  Academy,  and 
filling  the  public  prints  with  projects  and  rumoars  of  reform  j  but 
iEstheticism  was  a  new  growth,  and  even  so  staunch  a  friend  to  Pre- 
Bapbaelite  painters  as  the  critic  of  the  Athrn/Fuvi  seems  to  have  found 
something  new  and  strange  in  the  works  of  the  coming  master.     It 

m\B  only  fair  to  say  that  that  gentleman  was  fully  conscious  of  the 
promise  of  genius,  yet  it  is  a  little  amusing  to  read  such  an  absolate 
misinterpretation  o|  an  unfamiliar  pose  as  is  enshrined  in  the  notice 
of** No.  200": 

••Enjojring  to  the  utmost  the  colour  of  the  *  Annanciation/  we  protest 
\  the  miiiauderie  of  the  angel  Gabriel,  who,  with  the  air  of  a  French 
iisie^  *  presents  *  the  lily  to  the  amazed  little  Tirgin,   The  frivolity  of  the 
t-figtire  is  obvious.     Mr.  Joues  is  capable  of  graver  thought^/' 

Afl  a  matter  of  fact,  given  a  slight  temporary  lack  of  "  graver 
tlM>iightB "  and  an  absolute  unfamiiiarity  with  the  *"*  look "  of  Mr. 
Jones's  work  on  the  part  of  the  critic,  it  might  be  possible  for  him  to 
thus  misconstrue  the  painter's  meaning.  The  S2^<^iator,  on  the  other 
hand,  which  had  at  one  time  been  the  Pre-Raphaelite  organ,  damns 
him   without  faint  praise,  but  utters  the  pious  hope  that  the  com- 
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pftnionship  of  the  older  members  of  the  O.W.S-  may  wean  him  froi^_ 
the  follies  imbibed  with  Pre^Eaphaelite  milk.  ^| 

It  was  not  until  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  exhibition  of  1877  that  any 
really  great  impression  was  made.  There  he  was  represented  by  the 
**  Beguiling  of  Merlin,"  the  **  Days  of  Creation,"  and  **  Venus*  Mirror.*' 
At  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  he  continned  to  exhibit  his  works  for  some 
ten  years.  Indeed,  the  ultimate  diBappearance  of  that  undertaking 
may  be  set  down  to  his  defection.  In  1877  his  following  was  small 
though  enthusiastic.  The  'seventies  were  the  fat  years  of  ^Estheticism, 
The  Press— which  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  was,  as  a  rule,  rabid 
— -gradually  changed  its  tonej  and  we  may,  perhaps,  accept  its  ful- 
minations  as  voicing  the  public  mind  of  those  dajs.  The  Atkenwmn 
in  1877,  continued  to  temper  its  praise  with  chastening  heat,  the 
Spedat&r  remaining  cheerfully  damnatory,  Bot  in  1885  we  find  the 
latter  organ  upbraiding  the  Royal  Academicians  for  attempting  to 
bolster  up  their  tottering  house  with  the  works  of  one  ''  whose  spring- 
time blossoms  its  wintry  blast  had  nipped/* 

In  Ibdb  B\irne> Jones  made  his  sole  appearance  at  the  Academy, 
contributing  the  pictniB  of  a  mermaid  and  her  victim,  which  used  to 
be  called  the  **  Depths  of  the  Sea."  I  believe  the  name  of  it  has 
fiince  been  altered.  He  never  afterward  lightened  the  gloom  of 
Burlington  House,  and,  as  we  know,  he  eubsiKjuently  made  room  for  more 
oondescending  men.  Hie  connection  with  exhibitions  was  never 
over-fortunate.  The  Hogarth  Ciub,  where  the  first  of  his  works 
appeared^  was  short-lived.  The  obtuseness  of  the  members  of  the 
Old  Water- Colonr  Society  caused  him  to  sever  his  connection  with 
them  in  1864,  though  in  that  year  he  actually  exhibited  along  with 
them,  He  was  afterwards  induced  to  allow  himself  to  be  re-elocted. 
Various  circumstances  caused  him  to  abandon  the  Grosvenor  Gallery, 
and  his  union  with  the  Academy  was  so  ill-assorted  that  its  discon- 
tinuanoe  was  inevitable.  His  connection  with  the  New  Gallery  was, 
however,  an  exception, 

Hia  career  in  his  later  years  was  a  tranquil  but  triumphal  progress, 
and  honours,  like  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven,  fell  upon  him  un- 
strained.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  if  he  had  done  hia  best  work,  he 
had  certainly  not  exhausted  his.  vein,  and  no  signs  of  a  failing  hand 
troubled  him. 

For  any  on©  who  was  not  a  constant  inmate  of  Burne-Jonea's  studio 
it  is  an  almoet  impossible  task  to  trace  in  his  pictures  any  ordered 
development  of  style.  Once  out  of  his  absolute  novitiate  and  past 
his  years  of  devotion  to  Bossetti,  he  took  upon  him  a  manner  almost 
entirely  his  own.  It  was  a  manner  reminiscent  or  suggestive  of 
others,  but  it  had  more  than  sufficient  of  individual  salt  to  save  it 
from  the  corruption  of  mere  imitativeness.     It  is  obviously  easy  to 
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distingni&h  between  tbe  style  of,  aay,  the  **  King  Cophetua,"  which 
was  finiBhed  in  1884,  and  that  which  gave  as  the  *'  Sidonia  von  Bork  " 
of  1860.  Bat  flach  a  work  as  the  "  Wine  of  Circe  "  is  more  difficult 
to  approach.  It  was  commenced  in  1860,  whilst  the  artist  was  still 
more  or  lees  timidly  tentative,  but  was  finished  as  late  as  18(>D-70, 
when  he  had  attained  to  a  stage  of  brUliaDt  esperimentaliara.  It  was 
Bnme^Jones's  habit  to  have  a  large  number  of  works  always  on  the 
easel.  Perhaps  want  of  patrons  may  have  formed,  in  early  days,  a 
habit  that,  later,  became  oonfirmed  and,  as  it  were,  constitutional. 
Then,  too,  Barne- Jones's  work  was  never  altogether  equal  in  level.  He 
was  one  of  those  happy  men  who  remain  leamera  to  their  lives' 
enda,  and,  he  was  pecnliarly  prone  to  make  experiments,  which 
were  all  so  many  caste-aside  from  the  ordered  progress  of  leas  way- 
ward masters* 

A  man  who  considera,  as  he  did,  that  he  has  to  overtake  the  flying 
feet  of  a  decade  and  a  half  of  years  of  an  early  manhood  not  devoted 
to  his  art,  may  perhaps  be  pardoned  for  attempting  short  cats  to 
masteiy.  I  am  not  altogether  certain  that  his  experiments  were 
such  attempts.  They  may  have  been  the  effects  of  remembered 
impressions,  for  he  was  singnlarly  open  to  the  influence  of  remi- 
niscences, and  they  seem  to  have  acted  upon  him  with  all  the  force 
that  actual  surroundings  produce  upon  other  men. 

Whatever  be  the  real  explanation  of  these  points,  the  student  of 
development  is  none  the  less  presented  with  difficaltiee.  It  would  not 
be  impossible  to  meet  with  a  work  by  Barae-Jonea  which  had  been 
begun  in  1860  or  thereabouts,  and  had  been  worked  upon  at  intervals 
of  varying  widen^ss  up  to  the  year  1890.  It  might  conceivably  be 
taflSciently  like  the  original  design  ;  it  might  contain  drapery  (the 
prodnct  of  1872  or  thereabouts)  strongly  early  Italian  in  flight  of 
lines ;  it  might  be  distingnished  by  that  paieness  or  soberness  of  colour- 
scheme  that  the  artist  affected  in  his  later  periods  ;  and  yet  the  whole 
might  be  brought  together  and  harmonised  in  colour  and  composition 
with  all  the  masterliness  that  was  his  at  the  last. 

Extreme  though  this  case  might  be,  it  would  not  be  impossible  that 
ftome  snoh  work  should  have  escaped  exhibition  and  record  or  cata* 
logne.  Lacking  it,  there  are  examples  enough  to  fall  back  upon. 
Take  the  truly  magnificent  "  Laus  Veneris,"  The  original  water- 
colour  was  commenced  in  1860-61,  and,  together  with  the  large 
oil-pictore  begun  in  1873,  it  was  finished  in  1878.  In  this  particular 
imgn  we  are  confronted  by  a  beanty  of  composition  and  flow  of  line 
Ikal  the  artist  did  not  attain  to  until  considerably  later  than  the 
commencement  date  of  this  water-colour.  The  scheme  of  colour, 
however,  might  conceivably  be  relegated  to  the  early  'sixties,  at  least 
•fi  far  as  the  water-colour  is  concerned.     The  tapestry  in  the  back- 
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gToand^ — indeed ,  the  whole  of  the   backgroand   iteeu — i3  tioubuesa  a 
(X>nception  of  early  date. 

Take,  again,  the  '*  ilirror  of  VemiB,"  or  the  **  Chant  d'Amour,'*  Of 
the  former  the  small  oil  version  was  began  in  1867,  and  was  finished, 
together  with  the  large  replica  (begun  1873),  in  1877.  The  water- 
colonr  of  the  "Chant  d'Amoor  **  was  begon  in  1865,  the  large  oil- 
picture  in  1868,  and  the  latter  was  not  finished  nntil  1877,  The 
"Hours"  series,  begun  in  11^70,  did  not  leave  the  easel  until  1883; 
and  instances  might  be  multipUed  even  to  wearineBB, 

These  long  intervals  did  not  mean  that,  like  Holman  Hunt  or 
Madox-Brown,  Barne-Jones  was  content  to  devote  the  greater  portion 
of  ten  or  eleven  years'  work  to  a  single  picture,  nor  were  they 
altogether  due  to  mere  commercial  i*eaflons.  Instead  of  prejmring  a 
small  finished  drawing  that  might  beguile  or  be  comprehensible  to  a 
wary  purchaser — as  most  of  Bossetti's  circle  were  in  the  habit  of 
doing — he  frequently  laid  down  a  design  from  simple  want  of  technical| 
knowledge,  taking  it  up  again  when  he  felt  sufficiently  strong.  Thial 
was,  of  course,  most  frequently  the  case  in  early  daya 

A  design  which  (perhaps  for  reasons  of  association)  appeals  to  me^ 
almost  more  than  any  other — the  **  Merciful  Knight^ — actually  had  it 
background  painted  in  the  year  1857  or  thereabouts.  At  that  date 
Bume-Jonea  s  education  was  in  so  rudimentary  a  stage  that  he  wa 
still  engaged  in  copying  drawings  of  Kossetti,  and  did  not  dare  ti>1 
attempt  the  human  figures,  which,  in  this  case,  were  added  by  degrees 
until  the  picture  was  finished  in  18G3,  after  his  return  from  the  land 
of  Garpaccio  and  Simone  Fiorentino.  This^  again,  is  perhaps  some- 
what of  an  extreme  case.  Obviously  enough,  suck  a  work  as  the 
**  Hours  "  was  not  laid  aside  from  any  lack  of  skill. 

But,  although  it  is  difficult  to  trace   any  ordered  development  by 
means  of  individual  pictures,  it  is  not  impossible  to  recognise  certAin 
broad  outlines  and   certain    isolated    facts   of  Borne- Jones's   artistic 
career.      Without  touching  again  upon  the  earliest  stages  of  all — the 
stages  of  pen-and-ink  drawings  and  so  on,  which  continued,  say,  till 
1859 — one  might  class  together  the  "von  Bork''  designs  (18(>0),  the 
''King   Rent's  Honeymoon'*   (1861),    the    designing    of    the    "*Laus 
Veneris"    (1861),   the   **Chess  Players'^   (1862),  and   the  "Merciful 
Knight"  (1863).     The  early  works  of  this  period  axe  characterised  by j 
a  certain   ** crowding"  of  the  composition,  obvious  faults  rather  than- 
mannerisms  of   drawing,   and  brilliant  but  not  invariably  harmonious 
colouring.      The  ''Chess  Players"  and  the   ''Merciful  Knight,'  how* 
ever,  seem  to  mark  a  transition   stage.     The  composition  begins 
grow   less   complicated,   the   colour  more  assured,  and  the  infiuenc 
of  Rossetti,  which  is  still  apparent  in  the  ''Chess  Players/'  has  nearljJ 
disappeared  from  the  '-Merciful  Knight/'     When  we  come  to  the  firsl^ 
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and  seoond  water-colours  of  '*  Cupid  and  Psyohe*'  (1865  and  1:^67), 
the  "Wine  of  Circe*'  (18G3-9),  the  designs  for  the  *^  Mirror  of 
VennB'*  (1867),  the  **  Cbant  d 'Amour  "  (1868),  and  the  water-colour 
**  Aonunciation ''  (1870),  we  feel  that  the  artist  has  reached  a  sure 
footing  of  his  own.  His  colour  during  that  time  remains  bright,  rich, 
and  harmomouB;  at  times,  aa  in  the  "Kings  Wedding''  (1870),  it 
becomes  remarkably  brilliant.  This  drawing,  though  by  no  means 
faultless,  is  yet  tolerably  assured,  and  his  composition,  though 
frequently  experimental,  does  not  leave  much  to  be  desired. 

Prom  this  date  onwards  we  may  oonsider  that  the  later  Bume- 
Jones  had  been  reached,  the  Burne-Jones  of  the  ''Love  among  the 
Buins,"  the  *'  Briar  Kose/'  the  '*  Pan  and  Psyche,"  the  "  Mirror  of 
Venus,"  and  all  the  other  masterpieces. 

Later  modifications  are,  of  course,  to   be  noticed.     In  the  early 
'seventies,   for  instance,   we   begin   to  notice   the   elaboration  of  the 
draperies  which  Burne- Jones  so  much  affected.     I  must  confess  myself 
^      not  wholly  enamoured  of  this   feature  of  his   later  work.     Perhaps 
^K  painful  chUdish  memories  of  precious  holiday  mornings  spent,  pressed 
^"  into  service  in  a  studio,  and  bidden  to  wet  butter- muslin  and  drape  it 
haphazard,  again  and  again,  on  certain  small  wax  models,   may  have 
biased  me  against  it. 

Again,  towards  the  end  of  the  'seventies  disinclination  for  bright 
I  aehemes  of  colour  begins  to  manifest  itself  in  a  number  of  the  pictures. 
^KWe  have  works  like  the  *'  Golden  Stairs"  (1876),  which  is  practically 
^^a  study  in  pale  whites;  the  **  Fortune*' (1877-84),  which  is  com- 
paratively sober  in  tone ;  and  so  on  until  we  reach  a  time  when 
mofnochromes  in  pale  blues  and  purples  seem  to  have  formed  the 
artist's  chief  output. 
I  should  be  inclined  to  ascribe  this  change  to  a  development  of 
j^LpeffBoaal  oongeniality ;  but  Mr.  William  Hossetti  has  given  me  another 
^"  and  a  sufficiently  startling  reason.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  'seventies 
I  Mr,  Holman  Hunt  was  vigorously  agitating  the  subject  of  the  dura- 
I  bility  of  artists'  colours,  and  Bume-Jones  seems  to  have  taken 
^H  the  matter  very  much  to  heart.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  Madox- 
^f  Brown  he  asks  anxiously  what  has  been  that  painter's  experience 
f  of  certain  colours  and  certain  colourmeu.  The  letter  is  not 
^w  dated,  but  it  must  have  been  written  before  187o.  Mr,  William 
^^IbaflBetti  is  of  opinion  that  the  alarm  which  Mr.  Hunt  raised, 
acting  upon  the  fear  which  Burne-Jones  had  already  conceived, 
led  him  to  develop  a  liking  either  for  pale  keys  of  colour 
or  for  monochromes.  In  both  cases  slight  changes  of  colour 
wocdd  not  be  absolutely  disastrous,  whereas  monochromes  might  be 
trusted  to  change  '*  all  over,"  or  might  be  executed  in  colours  of 
proved  trastwortbiness. 
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I  offer  the  theory  for  what  it  is  worth.  Such  as  it  is,  it  has  in 
favour  of  it  the  fact  that  William  Morrie,  Burne- Jones's  staunch  friend 
and  trusted  adviser,  was,  as  we  know,  much  given  to  the  study  of 
materials  of  all  kinds*  It  is  possible  that  the  habit  of  using  colours 
of  a  certain  class  and  key,  formed  in  the  desire  for  stability,  may  have 
become  a  second  nature.  I  most  confess  that  in  some  cases — for 
example,  the  **  Sea  Nymph  "  of  1880,  or  the  replica  of  the  **  Depths 
of  the  Sea"  of  1887 — when  Burne-Jones  attempted  to  strike  a 
brighter  note  he  was  not  wholly  successful.  He  seemed  at  times  to 
miss,  at  the  best,  absolute  harmony,  and,  at  the  worst,  to  deteriorate 
almost  int'O  garishness,  as  if  he  had  forgotten  some  of  his  old  skill. 
That  this  was  not  always  the  case  such  a  masterpiece  of  colour  as  the 
**  King  Cophetua  and  the  Beggar  Maid"  (1880-84)  might  go  to 
show. 

On  the  other  hand,  advancing  years — which,  as  a  rule,  bring  no 
greatly  increased  love  of  things  bright,  whether  colours  or  what  not 
— or  even  possibly  a  modification  of  the  visual  powers,  may  have 
worked  the  change.  I  believe  that  much  of  the  change  in  Millaia' 
technique,  to  give  but  one  other  instance,  was  brought  about  in  some 
such  manner  as  this*  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  change  is  very  observ- 
able, and  I  think  it  can  scarcely  be  considered  to  be  due  to  outward 
influences. 

Without  doubt  Burne-Jones  owed  to  Morris,  among  many  other 
things,  his  constant  tendency  to  attempt  new  methods  of  what  is 
called  decorative  art.  Besides  snch  more  or  less  unsuccessful  attempts 
as  the  **  Perseus  "  subject^  in  which  figures  iq  gold  and  silver  were  set 
upon  a  backgronnd  of  painted  panels,  he  executed  work  in  gesso^ 
designed,  and  sometimes  modelled,  monumental  tablets  in  varioos 
metals,  and  painted  piano-cases*  His  designs  for  tapestry,  executed 
by  Morris  &  Co.,  are,  of  course,  well  known.  Those  for  stained 
glass  I  have  already  mentioned.  To  these  must  be  added  bis  draw- 
ings for  the  Kelmscott  Press  series,  drawings  to  which  he  devoted  his 
Sunday  mornings  for  many  years.  A  mere  catalogoe  of  all  these 
works  would  occupy  a  considerable  space. 

Another  department  of  his  art  which  is  of  almost  as  great 
importance  as  auy  is  formed  by  his  studies.  In  these  he  sometimea 
reached  an  absolutely  wonderful  level  of  attainment  Studies  of 
drapery,  of  armour,  of  children,  of  heads  of  men  and  women,  and  of  the 
hundred  and  one  things  that  there  are  to  study,  seem  to  flit  into  one's 
memory  as  one  thinks  of  '*  A  Study  by  Sir  E.  Burne-Jones.''  Take 
those  in  pencil  for  the  "  Masque  of  Cupid,*'  the  "*  Studies  of  Armour," 
which  were  exhibited  at  the  Burne-Jones  Exhibition  at  the  New 
Gallery;  or,  again,  the  pencil  head  of  JWerewaki  It  would  be 
difficult  to  find  drawing  as  accurate  in    the  artist's  finished  works. 
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adeed,  in  some  of  them,  be  shows  a  sense  of  stjle  and  exercises  a 
Dwer  over  the  emotions   that   not  even  Michelangelo  s  fitodiea  can 
surpass. 

ItiadiflSculfc — nay^  almost  im possible — ^to  define,  with  any  approach 
to  BcientiGc  accoracy,  what  were  the  distingnishing  characteristics  of 
Bome-Jones'a  work  as  a  whole,  so  unequal  and  apparently  onrelated 
^were  his  snccessive  works.  He  dissolved  and  amalgamated  in  the 
Brnciblo  of  his  individaality  styles  as  opposed  to  each  other  as  the 
[Romanesque^  the  Media>val,  and  the  Renaissance.  Archaic  his  work 
was  not,  yet  it  was  even  less  modern.  He  gave  his  life  to  the  search 
for  beauty,  and  he  seemed  to  find  it  in  every  age,  but  never  in  the 
hours  that  were  passing. 

All  bis  reading,  as  far  as  it  afiected  his  art,  was  that  of  the  days 
before  us :  he  loved  the  old  myths  with  a  passionate  devotion,  and 
gave  bis  thoughts  to  the  heroes  of  the  "  Nibelungenlied,*'  the  '*  Morte 
d'Artbur,"  and  Chaucer,  Doubtless,  if  Borrow's  luckless  translations 
from  Daffyd  ab  Gwyllym  had  ever  seen  the  light,  Burne-Jones  and 
I^Morris  would  have  pored  over  them  as  they  did  over  Meiuhold. 

Burne*  Jones  has  been  acclaimed  as  the  ideal  illustrator  of  Chaucer. 
*He  certainly  caught  a  part  of  his  spirit,  and,  plastically,  hymned  as 
Chaucer  did  that  season  of  **soote  schowerea,"  when  the  fevers  and 
^unrests  of  love  fall  upon  us. 

*'  Spring  am  I,  too  aoft  of  heart  J 
Much  to  spenk  ere  1  depart, 
A&k  the  sommertide  to  prove 
The  abundance  of  my  love," 


wrote  Morris  beneath  his  friend's  portrayal  of  Spring, 

But  he  does  not  catch  the  lastiness  of  Chaucer — the  infectious 
brightness,  the  sturdy  Philistinism  of  the  master.  He  has  no  Diana 
[iike  the  goddess  of  Palamon  and  Arcite,  nor  in  the  procession  of  his 
kzughts  does  there  ride  a  Sir  Balen.  Nor,  indeed,  has  his  Sir 
Tristan,  like  the  knight  of  Thomas  Douce,  **  a  harbour  reddie,  his 
chinne  it  was  rowe.*' 

Burne-Jones's  men  are  of  a  race  akin  to  their  author*a*  They  are 
lithe,  lissom,  pensively  amorous,  and  somewhat  blackavised — I  have 
in  my  mind  the  knight  of  the  "  Chant  d'Amour  "—but  they  are  in 
no  way  effeminate.  They  are  of  that  type  that  the  big- limbed,  fair- 
haired  hard-hitter  deems  of  the  carpet  until  he  comes  to  try 
conclusions  with  them.  Then,  as  like  as  not,  they  bring  into  play  a 
delicate  science  and  a  passion  that  are  fatal  enougL  In  fact,  they 
wield  a  Carpaccio  against  a  Tiotoret,  and  it  is  the  Kuskin  that  is 
[loiled  in  the  end. 

When  we  come  to  inquire  why  it  was  that  Bame-Jones  failal 
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interpret  the  bright  quaintness  of  Chaucer,  or  even  the  lastiness  of 
Morria — why,  in  fact,  the  artist  was  called  decadent,  cloying, 
nnhealtby — we  must,  of  conrse,  avow  his  aversion  for  anything 
pavonring  of  realism,  whether  it  were  the  straight- seeing,  *'  healthy* 
minded "  realism  of  Millaia,  or  the  cynical  realism  of  Degas, 
Pof  him  the  Fre-Raphaelism  of  Holman  Hunt  had  no  great 
charm,  whereas  he  paid  homage  to  that  in  Rossetti^s  which 
suggested  a  departure  into  less  sternly  outlined  regions.  In  him 
there  was  none  of  the  rough  strength  nor  any  of  the  asceticism 
of  the  mediaeval  What  classical  feeling  he  had  was  rather  of  tbe 
order  of  **  Dares  and  Dictis  ''  than  of  Euripides.  The  hold  that  his 
work  had  upon  us  was  dne  not  to  flawless  and  arresting  perfection, 
but  to  subtle,  clinging  frailty.  His  drawing  has  been  stigmatised  a& 
hypocritically  faulty  ;  it  has  been  called  purposedly  mannered.  But 
it  is  aesuredly  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  Draughtsmanship  is  bb 
largely  a  matter  of  temperament  as  of  training.  liate  as  Bume-Jonea's 
training  began,  no  man  ever  worked  harder,  and  had  his  eye  and  hand 
been  capable  of  recording  the  ideal  form  flawlessly,  he  would  assuredly 
have  done  so.  He  was  sincere  in  his  art :  not  fanatically  or  inhu- 
morously,  but  quietly  and  subtly.  Unlike  liossetti,  he  was  not 
instinct  with  Southern  passion ;  he  underwent  none  of  those  violent 
reactions  that  caused  the  painter  of  the  "  Ecce  AnciUa  Domini  *'  to 
jeeringly  style  it  that  *•  blessed  white  eyesore/'  But  he  was  none  the 
less  able  to  see  that  his  work  wa<?  caricaturable,  and  not  infrequently 
he  allowed  himself  to  mock  himself.* 

The  face  that  looks  out  upon  us  from  the  canvas  of  G.  F.  Watts's 
portrait  of  Burne- Jones  is  mobile  and  restless,  with  eyes  very  observant, 
having  room  in  them  for  a  certain  twinkle.  It  was  just  this  unforget- 
fulness  of  the  humorous  side  that  saved  Bume- Jones  from  the 
platitudes  of  his  imitators,  that  drew  the  line  between  the  work  of 
genius  and  the  banal. 

In  a  work  aud  an  age  in  which  the  voice  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
sounds  predominant,  Bume- Jones's  was  a  Celtic  voice,  making  itself 
heard  in  the  pauses  for  breath,  and  at  last,  by  virtue  of  persistence, 
making  itself  heard  through  the  volume  of  sound.  This  Celtic 
element  in  him  seems  to  ma  to  account  for  much  that  would  other- 
wise be  a  mystery  in  his  work.  The  Celt  has  all  his  qualities^ — his 
wit,  his  persistence,  his  subtlety,  his  mysticism,  and  his  vein  of  fancy ; 
above  all,  he  is  assimilative  in  a  peculiar  way.  It  has  been  pointed  out 
that  Mr.  Gleorge  Meredith,  another  Celt,  is  more  English  than  many 

*  Many,  ont  of  a  Dumber  of  early  letters  from  BameJones  that  K  postfese,  are 
decorated  with  whimeical  gketcbes  carlcatoring  himself  and  whatever  work  he 
happened  to  have  od  the  ease),  aod  be  addressed  similar  letters  to  mo^t  of  hifi  frie&dfr 
Sn  the  earlj  days. 
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an  ale-and-beef-fed  conntry  sqaire :  who  can  put  before  us  a  prize-fight 
or  make  ns  hear  the  guns  in  a  brown  October  copse  as  he  can  ?  For, 
e7en  as  the  ''  weird  chameleon  of  the  past  world  "  reflects  colours  that 
are  or  have  been  in  his  surroundings^  so  do  these  men  of  a  past 
age  reflect  the  colours  of  a  past  race  or  a  time  that  seem  good  to 
them.  Yet  the  chameleon  remains  the  chameleon — and  the  artist 
himself. 

Ford  Madox  Hiefp-er. 
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THE  air  of  London  has,  for  some  little  time  past,  been  filled  with 
talk  of  blackmail  in  connection  with  the  failure  of  a  certain 
company  promoter  whose*  operations  were  diatingniahed  for  their 
magnitude^  and  there  have  been  loud  promises  as  to  revelations 
bearing  npon  the  prevalence  of  this  system  in  the  City — revelataons 
which,  we  were  aaenredj  ahould  not  only  concern  the  gntter  press  that 
can  find  and  desires  nothing  better  to  sustain  it,  bnt  should  also 
involve  some  of  the  higher-class  papers,  which  are  not  generally 
supposed  to  betray  a  liking  for  such  garbage.  To  those  who  have 
made  personal  acquaintance  with  the  devious  ways  of  the  average 
oompany-moDger,  and  ore  able  to  appraise  that  gentleman's  own 
degree  of  culpability  in  what  amounts  to  a  conspiracy  to  stifle  criticism 
and  to  gull  the  investing  public,  there  is  something  decidedly 
curious — even  funny— in  threats  of  the  sort  which  have  been  so  freely 
launched  by  the  latest  of  the  long  list  of  fallen  financiers.  But  if  the 
threatened  exposure  is  actually  made,  and  the  final  outcome  should  be 
the  throwing  of  a  Hood  of  light  upon  the  methods  by  which  company 
flotations  are  made  to  the  ruin  of  many  worthy  fools,  then  the  world 
will  be  under  at  least  one  obligation  to  Mr.  Hooley,  One  is  even 
hopeful  that  the  revelations  will  be  of  so  startling  a  character  as 
to  compel  the  Legislature  to  take  up  the  question  of  company  law 
reform,  and,  by  imitating  the  excellent  examples  of  Germany,  France, 
and  more  than  one  other  Continental  nation,  make  it  impossible  for  the 
future  for  any  financial  Bamum  to  fool  the  British  people  to  the  ex* 
tent  of  a  dozen  mUlions  sterling  in  two  or  three  years'  space  of  lime. 
At  the  time  of  writing  this  paper  the  promised  list  bad  not  been  pub- 
lished, and  indications  pointed  to  a  slight  cooling  of  the  philan- 
tliropist's  beneficent   intentioi— <x)nsequent,   possibly,    npon  a    more 
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complete  realisation  of  the  two-sidedness  of  the  whole  bosiiiefla.  We 
have  all  heard  before  of  these  threats  of  expoBore,  but  they  have 
seldom  come  to  anything.  When  published  at  all,  the  list  has  com- 
prised a  mere  handful  of  dirt  J  City  weeklies^  with  no  ho7bd  fide  cir- 
ccilation,  whose  opinion  any  way  would  not  be  regarded  serionaly  by 
even  the  most  innocent  curate  or  the  most  gollible  maiden  lady  in  all 
the  land.  This  is  not  what  ia  wanted.  The  existence  of  this  reptile 
section  of  the  Press  is  admitted,  and  the  harm  it  works  ia  amall  and 
can  readily  be  estimated.  What  wonld  be  welcomed  woald  be  a 
catalogue  of  the  high-class  periodicals,  daily  and  weekly,  which  are 
corrupt,  either  through  their  proprietors  or  their  City  staffs  or  both  ; 
and  if  Mr.  Hooley  were  to  give  the  world  this  catalogue^  he  would  be 
doing  it  a  greater  service  than  he  has  done  it  hitherto,  and  would  lay 
OS  all  under  an  immeasurably  deep  debt  of  gratitude. 

Meanwhile,  as  blackmail  so-called  is  in  the  air,  it  may  be  doing  a 
timely  service  if  one  who  lb  a  financial  joumalist  occupies  a  few  pages 
of  this  Review  in  discussing  the  question  in  some  of  its  various 
bearings,  and  endeavours  to   estimate   its   actual  cbara^ter  and  pre- 
valence.    First  of  all,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  that  the  term 
**  blackmail,'^  as  applied  to  the  **  palm  oO  "  processes  of  the  company 
promoter,  is   largely  a  misnomer.     To  levy  blackmail,  according  to 
M array *s  Dictionary,  is  "  to  extort  money  ,   ,   •  by  intimidation,*'  and 
it  would  argue  gross  ignorance  of  the  diverse  forces  working  within 
half  a  mile  radius  of  Capel  Court  if  one  were  to  suppose  that  the 
endeavour  to  extort  money  by  intimidation  was  never  made  in  that 
locality*     As  a  fact,  we  know  it  is.     There  are  a  handful  of  joumalB 
which  are  more  assiduous  in  their  attentions  to  the  company  promoter 
than  a  good  woman  is  to  her  blackguard  husband,  though  without  the 
same  purity  of  motives — which  leave  him  alone  neither  day  nor  night, 
BO  long  as  he  has  an  undertaking,  bo  it  good  or  bad  (they  are  mostly 
bad)  or  merely  indifferent,  that  he  would  sell  to  the  public  at  a 
profit,  and  which  exact  their  share  of  such  profit  either  as  the  reward 
of  their  advocawjy  or  as  the  price  of  their  abstention  from  adverse 
criticism.     But  these   are   not  the  dangerous  men.      It  ia  doubtful 
whether  their  advocacy  or   their  open  hostility  is  the  preferable— 
certainly  neither  makes  much  impression  upon  the  coramunity  because 
their  venality  is  too  notorious  in  business  circles,  and  they  seldom  get 
anywhere  else.     Nor  can  it  he  supposed  that  the  promoter  is  deceived 
by  these  gentry.     But,  almost  innocuous  though  they  are,  he  would 
rather  purchase  their  silence,  which  is  not  dear  anyway  at  the  cost  of 
a  fifty-pound  note,  and  he  recognises  them  as  part  of  the  Press  which 
he  sets  oat  to  *'  square  "  preparatory  to  making  one  of  his  big  strokes 
of  boaineeB.     If  he  possessed  no  better   advocates  than  the  seedy 
gentlemen  of  the  gutter  press,  his  achemea  would  very  often  miscarry. 
The  jonmala  he  sets  out  to  catch  are  the  respectable  ones,  that  are 
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of  Inde  and  finaoee. 
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Ta  v^fmm  of  tiik  dMB  b»  oa  dfa€  to  p^- 
tfna  Be  wooU  Avmi  of  psjing  to  Ae  Cilj  ipeeUj.  Tlisjr  ftfe  com- 
imHitA  km  boneil  niin  and  vomoa,  who  leeapfc  dw  optnioDi  and 
whicb  Ihej  read  u  TalaaUe,  «id  aa  gmn  wiUi  a 
view  to  their  adrantagei,  if  tbej  IiaTe  a  Gttli}  anpeefluoos 
omier,  and  who  act  is  aooarincse  with  thaft  bdiaL  It  n^  ba  aud 
that  iBfeatota  aboald  exefdM  &cntiofi  on  tittir  own  aoooont ;  but 
few  of  Hmh  poMcaii  tbe  reqnisto  qnaKficatioBa  lor  a  right  appT^ciatioo 
of  anj  aeeorfty-  otber  than  Ooneda  or  tta  Pnrfenooa  isBQe  of  a  big 
lailwaf  oompaaj,  and  if  tliey  camiol  tamst  the  expert  wbo  wiitsa  Ibe 
(Stj  artide  of  tlia  paper  they  toke  in,  whom  on  eaith  can  they  traal, 
aod  wbo  ia  to  adnaa  Hibbi  ?  Aid  here  let  me  stato  that  the  C% 
Editor  is  nanally  an  antocra^  who  ia  allowed  much  latitode^  and  whose 
*'  oopjr  ^  is  eetdom  blue-pencilled,  becaose  tfaos^  responsible  for  the 
t£^9X  make-op  of  a  paper  are  not  oft^i  competent  to  oritidse  his 
facte,  and  being  honest  themselree,  it  doee  not  occnr  to  them  to  doubt 
the  gennineoe»  of  his  advice  nntil  hia  deUnquendee  become  glaring 
and  hii  diaboneety  is  pnt  beyond  all  doabt  It  should  be  clearly 
ondetatood,  therefore,  that  a  cbajge  of  corrDptness  levied  against  any 
given  paper  doee  not  of  neoeeraty  embrace  the  proprietary  and  the 
whole  of  the  editorial  staS.  The  great  financial  dalliee  may  or  may 
not  be  beyond  the  reach  of  a  bribe— I  say  nothing  about  them  save 
that  their  position  and  their  profitablenees  should  carry  them  a  long 
way  beyond  aoch  an  influenoe.  Of  the  leading  financial  weekliea  the 
flame  may  be  said — they  are  bo  well  off  and  their  reputation  for 
probity  among  the  banking  and  mercantile  claaees  is  eo  high^  that  any 
kmg-contiimed  and  manifest  corruption  would  make  eiisteuce  on  their 
preeent  high  plane  impossible  to  them.  There  are  other  financial 
joumalB,  daily  and  weekly,  whose  honesty  is  matter  of  doubt  to  the 
acute  observer ;  but  seeing  that  they  are  little  accredited  in  business 
circles  and  seldom  read  elsewhere,  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  exercise 
much  influence  either  for  or  against  a  particular  project.  The  danger 
lies  in  the  Bocial  papers^  especially  the  weekliea,  and  it  would  be 
possible  to  name  half  a  dozen  which  are  corrupt  by  the  direct 
connivance  of  the  proprietors,  or  (as  is  much  more  frequently 
the  case)  through  the  venality  of  the  individual  who  runs  the  City 
article. 

The  reader  will  by  this  time,  I  think,  realise  what  is  meant  when 
it  is  said  that  the  word  blackmail,  to  denote  the  relations  between  a 
promoter  and  the  corrupt  section  of  the  Press,  is  not  the  proper  one. 
ITiere  is  a  difference  between  paying  an  acknowledged  journalistic 
blackgtiard  to  buy  off  his  hostility,  and   bribing  another   man   to 
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purchase  hk  good  will.  It  is  the  difference  between  blackmail  and 
hribeiy,  and,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  investor,  the  latter  is  by  a 
lon^  way  the  greater  rice,  becanse  it  comes  along  under  a  cloak  of 
virtue  which  the  blackmailer  hae  the  honesty  to  scorn.  The  latter 
goes  straight  to  the  company  promoter,  gives  him  to  understand  that 
his  price  for  silence  or  approval  is  so  much,  which  the  promoter  is 
hereby  invited  to  pay  over.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  pro- 
moter is  to  take  his  choice  between  two  articles,  proofs  of  which  the 
other  party  brings  along  with  him — one  article  full  of  such  scurrility 
ajB  might  make  tie  English  language  blush  for  itself,  which  will  cost 
tlie  promoter  nothing;  the  other,  full  of  warm  commendation  and 
plausible  reasoning,  which  will  cost  as  muck  or  as  little  as  the  two 
agree  upon,  I  cannot,  however,  speak  with  authority  as  to  the  two 
alternative  articles,  though  it  is  probably  true  in  nine  out  of  ten  cases 
of  unquestioned  blackmailing.  If  it  be  asked  why  does  not  the  pro- 
moter give  the  blackmailer  into  the  custody  of  the  police  and  prosecute 
him  for  attempting  to  extort  money  by  menaces,  the  answer  is  ready 
— the  blackmailer  is  probably  accurate  enough  in  all  he  says,  even  if 
his  way  of  saying  it  be  not  entirely  beyond  reproach ;  and  the 
promoter  cannot  afford  to  give  undue  publicity  to  his  own  antecedents 
and  incidentally  to  the  weak  points  of  his  flotations.  For  it  may  be 
accepted  as  an  axiom  that  hardly  any  big  promoter  has  a  record  that 
will  bear  the  strict  investigation  to  which  the  character  of  a  clerk  at 
thirty  shillings  a  week  is  subjected,  and  that  very  few  companies  are 
ever  put  upon  the  market  about  which  nothing  derogatory  can  be 
said.  The  curious  thing,  which  is  quite  natural  when  you  come  to 
reflect  a  moment,  is  that  the  company  promoter  almost  invariably 
takes  the  initiative  in  the  matter  of  bribery — that  is,  he  runs  after 
the  man  he  would  **  square,"  instead  of  waiting  for  the  man  to  ran 
after  him.  And  his  methods  of  laying  his  net  are  manifold,  and 
many  of  them  are  exceedingly  clever — so  much  so  that  the  financial 
journalist  who  would  not  have  hij3  reputation  smirched  and  himeelf 
pointed  out  as  one  who  is  **  all  right,**  has  to  beware  of  every  step  he 
takes,  and  must  be  careful  to  do  nothing  that  can  in,  any  way  be 
misinterpreted  by  the  most  suspicious.  This  means  that  be  cannot 
afford  to  make  friends  in  the  City — or  at  any  rate  he  cannot 
afford  to  do  the  friendly  thing  by  the  best  of  them.  He  never  knows 
whether  his  friends  (I  use  the  word,  to  my  sorrow,  for  want  of  a 
better)  are  interested  or  disinterested  in  the  special  information  they 
have  to  impart,  and  there  is  always  the  suspicion  that,  behind  the  show 
o{  good  fellowship  and  good  will,  the  friend  may  be  acting  in  the 
interests  of  some  group  whose  aim  it  is  to  *'  rope  in*'  the  journalist, 
tad,  having  done  this,  to  remind  him  periodically  of  his  obligations 
atid  to  apply  the  screw  as  often  as  is  necessary.  Let  me  give  an 
example  of  what  I  mean.     A  stockbroker,  who  has  it  in  his  pow«r 
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now  and  again  to  impart  valuable  informatioiii  one  day  tellB  a  writer 
on  one  of  tbe  big  dailies  of  some  forthcomiDg  development  in  connec- 
tion with  (say)  a  Sonth  American  railway.  The  writer  makes  ase  of  the . 
information  Id  his  regular  article,  and,  it  being  of  nnufiual  importance^ 
he  wiites  a  short  leaderette  on  the  subject,  Abont  a  month  later,  in 
the  course  of  his  avocations,  he  calls  again  on  this  particular  broker, 
who  Fays  to  him :  **  Oh,  by  the  way,  I  am  in  your  debt  I  was  able 
to  make  rather  a  comfortable  tbiog  out  of  that  railway  busineas,  and 
IVe  jnst  been  fignring  up  your  share  of  the  profit.  I  find  it's  so  much, 
and  if  you'll  come  into  my  room  I'll  draw  jou  a  cheque  for  that 
amount/*  The  money  is  declined  in  a  peremptory  manner  that 
causes  the  broker  first  to  open  his  eyes  in  astonishment,  and  then  to 
endeavour  to  explain  that  the  transaction  is  quite  honest.  It  may 
actually  be  quite  honest,  and  it  would  be  very  easy  for  any  one  desirous 
of  reconciling  the  thing  to  hia  conscience  to  prove  by  the  aid  of  a  little 
casuistry  that  it  is.  But  it  has  happened  that  such  money  l»aa  come 
really  from  one  of  the  largest  financial  houses  in  the  City,  and  that,  if 
it  should  be  accepted,  the  receiver  would  find  himself  placed  in  the 
power  of  this  particular  house,  and  would  be  known  by  every 
promoting  gang  in  London  as  one  of  the  ^'squareables/*  It  is  tbol 
first  step  that  counts ;  the  rest  is  easy — ^^for  the  briber.  In  other 
wordSj  the  newspaper  man,  if  he  succumbs  to  the  first  temptation,  is 
lost.  If  he  resists  strenuously,  and  gives  utterance  to  his  opinions  on 
bribery  in  general  and  this  briber  in  particular  in  language  of  the 
sort  that  is  supposed  to  make  the  air  blue,  he  will  find  himself  rather 
well  respected,  and  will  not  be  forced  to  submit  so  frequently  to  the 
indignity  of  having  a  few  bank-notes  put  into  his  pocket.  I  will  give 
another  case  to  show  the  necessity  for  caution.  An  excellent  gentle- 
man, whose  price,  if  he  have  a  price  at  all,  is  much  in  excess  of  what 
any  City  magnate  could  afford  to  pay  and  much  in  excess  of  the 
value  of  any  eervicea  he  might  render  in  retnm,  was  interviewed  in 
bifl  oflSce  one  morning  by  a  go-between  for  the  promoters  of  some 
undertaking  which  it  was  desired  to  **  write  up'  in  order  to  stimulate 
public  interest  in  it.  Now,  the  scheme  had  its  merit^^  and  the  City 
Editor  undertook  to  draw  attention  to  it,  whereupon  the  go-between 
took  out  some  bank-notes  and  stuffed  five  £5  notes  into  hia  pocket. 
This  is  estimating  a  man*B  price  at  an  insultingly  low  figure — but 
that  is  beside  the  issue.  The  notes  were  thrown  back  at  the  pimp, 
and  the  porter  was  sent  for  to  clear  him  oft  the  prenuse^.  So  far, 
good  ;  but  the  jonmaliat  made  the  mistake  of  pointing  out  the  merits 
of  th©  echeme  all  the  same,  and  witfaio  a  week  it  was  bruited  in  the 
hbourhood  of  Old  Broad  Street  that  Mr.  So-and-So  had  been 
uji  .tred  with  £100,  InciJentally,  this  draws  attention  to  another  of 
the  side-ligbta  of  the  promoting  market.  The  pimp  had  be<tn 
Hnstructed  to  offer  thin  Oity  Editor  £100».aiid  it  had  been  Us  inten** 


fod 


n  to  keep  £75  far  himself.      Aa  it  happened,  he  pocketed  the  lot^ 

d,  what  is  more,  he  took  to  himself  the  credit  of  having  '*  squared  '' 

hU  man.     lie  certainly  gained  his  point,  and  it  is  to  be  presumed 

that  in  the  circumstances  he  felt  no  resentment  at  bding  thrown  oat 

of  the  oflSce, 

The  price  of  a  venal  City  Editor  ranges  from  £100  up  to  £5000  as 
a  first  payment,  with  a  bonus  on  all  sabseqaent  *^  bosiness  " — such 
boons  taking  the  shape  either  of  a  number  of  shares  or  hard  cash. 
JoamiJidts  as  a  class  are  not  wealthy — on  the  contrary^  they  are 
rather  poor,  for  the  plums  are  few,  and  a  man  s  training  preparatory 
to  and  io^  journalism  leads  him  into  habits  which  are  beyond  the 
average  salary.  One  can  understand,  therefore,  that  a  bribe  of  even 
the  smaller  of  the  two  amounts  may  oftentimes  prove  a  temptation — 
more  especially  if  it  should  take  the  form  of  a  grateful  return  for  a 
service  disinterestedly  rendered,  as  in  the  cjaae  cited  above — ^and  that 
b^ke  maximum  should  in  the  same  circumstances  prove  irresistible.  I 
^Hrould  be  understood  to  refer  here  to  the  individuals  who  set  out  with 
[  the  design  of  doing  their  duty  to  their  employers  and  their  readers  : 
there  are  men  among  the  rank  and  £le  of  financial  journalism  who, 
aiming  at  no  ideal  higher  than  making  money  easily  and  spending  it 
quickly,  pretend  to  no  scruples,  and  are  well  pleased  at  any  time  to 
give  any  undertaking  a  puflF  (provided  the  "  copy  "  should  pass  their 
superiors)  in  return  for  very  much  less  than  even  £100,  with  all  the 
conaequences  which  the  action  sometimes  entails.  Bat  this  brings  us 
back  to  the  venal  element,  which  does  not  always  wait  to  be  tempted 
but  goes  to  the  promoter.  As  a  rule,  the  character  of  these  men  is  a 
sufficient  safeguard  against  them  working  much  injury,  because  they 
seldom  contrive  to  secure  a  footing  on  a  reputable  sheet.  Now  and 
igain,  however,  chance,  or  a  confident  front,  or  an  interested  recom- 
mendation from  one  whose  bona  jidts  is  not  doubted^  lands  a  rogu^ 
ittto  a  position  in  which  he  can  make  a  lot  of  money  for  himself  and 
the  promoter  or  promoters  to  whose  *'  gang  *'  he  has  attached  himself. 
lie  is  always  found  out  in  the  end,  but  his  employers  are  usually  the 

kry  last  to  suspect  him,  and  before  he  is  deprived  of  his  opportunities 
far  as  that  particular  journal  is  concarnedi  he  has  persuaded 
kandreds  of  people  to  invest  in  the  undertakings  which  he  is  paid  to 
bok  after,  and  he  has  injured  the  reputation  of  his  paper  to  an 
irreparable  degree.  He  is  aided  in  his  coarse  of  deception  by  the^ 
Me  with  which  a  plausible  case  may  be  made  out  for  a  very  shady 
oompaDy.  While  it  is  true  that  few  companies  are  floated  against 
which  no  advfrse  criticiem  can  be  levelled,  it  is  also  true  that  few  are 
kited  for  which  no  favourable  word  can  be  said  and  a  fair  case  be 
iiiade  cot,  if  it  be  desired  to  sink  all  ugly  considerations.  If  you  are 
of  ao  optimistic  turn  of  mind,  you  can  persuade  yourself  that  the 
promises  held  out  are  really  reasonable,  and  you  can  convey  the  same 
?ou  uaaw  o 
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impression  to  the  mind  of  snch  of  your  readers  as  are  not  possessed  of 
mnch  bnainess  acamen.  While  yon  are  performing  year  part  of  the 
contract,  advertising  agents  are  sending  broadcast  through  the  pro- 
vinces judiciously  worded  paragraphs  which  are  inserted  as  news  and 
paid  for  as  advertise mehts  at  specially  high  ratea  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  this  morally  filthy  practice  attracted  much  attention  in  the 
law  courts  last  year  in  connection  with  one  of  the  numerous  JabUee 
seat  swindles,  and  caused  the  presiding  Judge  to  administer  a  very 
severe  rebuke  to  the  agent  who,  in  the  course  of  his  business,  had  lent 
himself  to  this  most  nefariooa  piece  of  work.  It  is  all  very  well  to 
say  that  the  average  man  should  be  able  to  recognise  a  puff  at  first 
sight  and  to  appraise  its  true  value.  But  the  thing  is  done  so 
insidiously  that  it  disarms  suspicion,  and,  as  I  have  said  already,  the 
average  man  must  depend  upon  somebody  for  help  in  the  formation  of 
his  financial  ]adgmeut.  The  case  applies  with  equal  force,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  public,  to  the  scoundrel  who  baa  wormed  himself 
into  the  confidence  of  some  newspaper  proprietor,  and  to  the  well- 
intentioued  man  who,  in  a  moment  of  weakness,  has  sold  himself  at 
a  higher  price  to  a  promoter  ;  but  the  latter  is  likely  to  have  the 
longer  run  for  his  money  if  he  be  careful.  If  a  notorious  rascal  can 
go  for  twelve  months,  the  other  shoo  Id  be  good  for  eighteen  months 
-or  two  years,  because  he  receives  a  fair  start  from  his  erstwhile  good 
•record^  and  the  promoter  would  be  a  greedy  man  who  shoold  not  be 
satisfied  with  the  returns  of  two  years'  steady  advocacy  in  a  journal 
that  prides  itself  (most  of  them  do)  upon  its  reputation  for  the  fear- 
less exposure  of  all  sorts  of  shams—financial,  social,  literary,  &c. 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter  as  a  rule  to  suborn  what  I  will  call  the 
iionest  City  Editor.  The  promoter  is  generally  careful  not  to  show  his 
hand  at  too  early  a  stage.  Many  of  them  are  too  clever  to  show  their 
hand  at  all  They  are  never  without  agents  who  are  in  their  deal  in  a 
professional  way,  and  behind  whom  they  can  hide,  and  it  would  be 
possible  to  name  a  good  score  of  principals  who  are  notorious  bribers 
of  the  Press,  yet  to  whom  not  a  single  payment  in  the  way  of  a  bribe 
rcan  be  traced,  even  though  it  should  chance  to  have  been  made  by 
cheque,  I  have  heard  an  experienced  man  express  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  devil  himself  was  clever  enough  to  devise  some  of  the 
i<more  ingenious  of  the  methods  practised  of  nobbling  an  obnoxious 
^nd  recalcitrant  City  Editor,  They  often  emanate  from  the  intellect 
of  some  "  ehyster  "  lawyer  kept  (as  some  undoubtedly  are)  to  perform 
diaroputable  functions  which  the  promoter's  regular  legal  adviser 
declines  to  handle.  Let  me  give  a  sample.  A  cerwi  promoter 
found  one  of  his  severest  critics  in  the  City  Editor  of  an  evening 
paper  of  high  repute.  The  attacks  of  this  gentleman  were  all  the 
more  hurtful  to  the  promoter  and  his  projects  because  they  were  con- 
ceived in  a  spirit  of  banter,  the  writer  possessing  a  rather  pretty  gift 
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nmofoas  expreeaiou  which  was  far  more  fatal  as  a  telling  mediam 
^ban  columofi  of  malevolent  obloquy  wonld  have  been.     The  promoter 
was  a  swollen-headed  upstart  who  had  been  made  by  loud  talk,  big 
promises,  and  a  lavish  expenditure  on  "  palm  oil  '* ;  and  at  dinner, 
when  he  was  more  than  usually  fall,  it  was  his  habit  to  indulge  in 
two  boasts— (1)  that  he  had  already  made  a  pot  of  money  out  of  the 
British  public,  and  would  continue,  by  the  grace  of  God  and  bis  own 
cleverness,  to  make  money  out  of  that  mouumental  ass  until  the  day 
of  hiB  death ;  (2)  that   every  newspaper   man   had    his   price.     The 
journal  in  question  is  an  infinential  one,  which  can  at  any  time  help 
materially  to  make  or  mar  any  promotion ;  and  the  City  Editor  was 
therefore  good  game.     It  was   thought  that   £5000  would   be   ijuite 
sufficient  to  buy  him  over,  or,  at  any  rate>  to  ensure  his  silence.      He 
refused   it.     As  I  have   hinted  above,  £5000  is   about   the   highest 
fignro  to  which    the  promoter  cares  to  go.       He  acts  according  to 
the  doctrine  of  probabilities  by  which  the  operations  of    insurance 
companies    and    others    are    governed.      It    is    only  the    influential 
men    attached    to    the    beet  papers  who  are  worth    this    big  sum, 
and  they    are   certain  to   be    dismissed    summarily   as   soon    as   the 
proprietary  is  made    aware  of    their  delinqaenciea.      The    promoter 
acts  on  the  assumption  that,  before  any  revelations  are  made,  his  tool 
will  have  earned  his  hire-money.     But  for  this  particular  City  Editor 
the   promoter  was  willing  to  go  beyond  £oOOO.      A  hint  to  this  effect 
was  given,  but  the  journalist  remained  unmoved,  and  stated  plainly  that 
he  was   not  open   to   consider   any  bribe.      Shortly   afterwards,   the 
jonrnalist  met  the  promoter  out  at  dinner,  and  during  the  course  of 
the   evening  the  latter  took  him  aside,  professed  admiration  for  his 
inflexible  honesty,  and  offered  him  a  similar  post,  with  an  entirely  free 
hand  and  at  about  double  the  salary,  on  another  evening  paper  in 
which  he  was  a  large  proprietor.     With  the  clause  as  to  a  free  hand, 
I     the  journalist  suspected  nothing  and  regarded  it  as  the  natural  tribnto 
to  his  honesty,  and  so  the  bargain  was  struck  that  night*     Afterwards 
1     It  appeared  that  the  other  leading  proprietors  of  the  other  journal 
^B^ere  averse  to  the  appointment,  and  disclaimed  any  authority  on  the 
^^art  of  any  individual  proprietor  to  nominate  a   City  Editor.     The 
victim,  meanwhile,  had  resigned  his  old  appointment,  and  was  placed 
in  **  a  false  position.**     Hia  friend  protested,    but  he  consulted   his 
solicitors.     The  matter  was  finally  settled  by  arbitration.     The  pro- 
moter, throughout  this  affair,  may  have  been  actuated  by  the  purest 
motives,  but   it  is   significant   that   he    should  ever  since  have  gone 
round   braggti^  of  his  cleverness  in  buying  off*  a  journalists  oppo- 
sition at   some   thousands  less  than   he  was    prepared    to    pay,    by 
the  simple  device  of  offering  him  a  position  which  it  was  not  in  hia 
power  to  confer. 

There  is  the  more  recent  case  of  the  Pall  Mall  GazeUe,  which  has 
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anticipated  any  sappoaititious  revelations  by  Mr.  Hooley  by  charging 
that  gentleman  with  having  bribed  its  former  City  Editor  to  betray 
hie  trost  to  the  proprietor.  It  will  atrika  many  readers  as  carious  tba^^H 
gentlemen  so  astute  as  the  proprietor  and  the  editor  of  the  Pall  MaU^m 
should  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  duped  for  months,  but  that  is 
only  another  proof  of  the  trnatfulness  placed  in  the  honesty  of  the 
average  City  Editor  by  men  who,  having  no  axes  of  their  own  to 
grindj  and  being  above  all  manifestly  superior  to  corruption,  do  not 
lend  themselves  readily  to  suspicion.  The  Pal!  Mall  (through  its 
.City  Editor)  was  one  of  the  papers  which  were  said  to  have  '*  black* 
mailed"  Mr.  Hooley ;  but  it  baa  already  been  allowed  by  Mr,  Hooley 
that  the  relations  were  not  of  the  blackmailing  order  at  all,  and  he 
has  acknowledged  almost  in  so  many  words  that  the  Pall  Mall  was 
right  when  it  charged  him  with  baying  deliberately  cormpted  its  City 
Editor.  K  this  is  blackmail,  it  is  about  time  we  obtained  a  new 
definition  of  the  word.  I  aotice  that  the  GloU  expresses  the  belief 
that  what  is  generally  understood  by  blackmail  is  far  more  preyjJeut 
than  bribery.  The  point  is  one  upon  which  no  one  who  is  not  a  big 
company  promoter  can  make  a  dogmatic  assertion ;  but,  at  least, 
bribery  is  a  long  way  the  viler  of  the  two  offences  regarded  firom 
the  investing  standpoint.  *'  It  is  blackmail  with  gutter  journalism/' 
says  the  same  paper  ;  '*  bribery  in  higher-class  journalism,*' — of  course, 
for  the  reason  I  have  enlarged  upon  above,  that  the  promoter  has  to 
go  to  the  jourDaliat  and  offer  him  money  to  abuse  his  position. 
Call  the  trade  blackmail  or  bribery,  as  you  please ;  but  is  there  no 
remedy  for  it  ?  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  in  its  holy  rage,  suggests^ 
legislation  making  it  a  criminal  offence  for  a  promoter  to  bribe  a 
joumaliat,  whereby  the  two  enter  into  a  conspiracy  to  hoodwink  and 
defraud  the  public.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  see  legislation  towards 
this  end.  Though  it  could  not  put  a  full  stop  to  bribery,  the  vision 
of  an  Old  Bailey  trial  and  a  prison  cell  behind  it  would  curtai) 
operations  to  a  very  appreciable  extent.  For  cases  of  blackmail  the 
promoter  already  has  his  remedy,  if  he  chooses  to  embrace  it»  Macb 
might  be  done  towards  the  purification  of  the  atmosphere  of  Gnancia} 
journalism,  and  the  investor  would  be  at  the  same  time  benefited,  if 
the  great  morning  papers  were  to  deal  rationally  with  new  companies' 
issues,  and  were  to  give  free  expression  to  their  opinions  of  them, 
instead  of  being  content,  as  now,  to  write  colourless  paragraphs 
drawing  attention  to  the  proepectuses,  and  stating  that  the  firm  of 
Hops  &  Co.  has  been  formed  with  a  capital  of  £2,000,000,  divided 
equally  into  Ordinary  and  4  per  cent.  Preference  shar#  (in  addition 
to  which  there  is  a  sum  of  £500,000  in  4  per  cent.  Debentures),  for 
the  purpose  of  acquiring  the  business  of  brewers  carried  on  under  the 
Bame  name  at  Much  Liquortown,  &c.  &c*  But  the  morning  papers  are 
afraid  of  giving  their  City  Editors  the  chance  of  being  bought  by  the 
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promoter  of  Hops  &  Co.,  as  though  there  were  not  half-a-dozen  other 
ways  in  which  those  gentlemen  conld  give  Hops  &  Co.  a  qniet  lift 
op  if  they  were  so  disposed.  On  the  whole,  and  having  regard  to 
the  multitude  of  temptations  placed  in  their  way,  I  am  rather  inclined 
to  wonder,  not  that  some  of  them  shonld  succumb,  but  that  so  many 
should  not. 

A  FiNAxaAL  Journalist. 


CHRIST  AND  THE  APPEAL  TO 
THE  PEOPLE. 


rilHEOLOGICAL  writers  Lave  not,  in  my  opinion,  laid  sufficient 
I  stress  on  the  great  social  revulsion  with  which  the  Jewish  world 
was  threatened  hy  the  teaching  of  Christ,  and  have  not  shown  how 
completely  the  resistance  of  the  Pharisees  was  one  for  the  saving  of 
their  very  existence*  I  may  be  wrongs  but  I  think  that  the  public  to 
whom  Christ  appealed  has  not  been  adequately  considered,  nor  has  it 
been  shown  how  large  it  was,  how  unaasy  was  its  position,  neither  has 
it  been  pointed  out  how  that  His  teaching  gave  utterance  to  aa 
immense  inarticulate  craving  that  for  long  had  been  felt  by  a  larg^ 
section  of  the  Jewish  people. 

To  understand  the  ground  taken  up  by  Christ,  and  the  implacability 
of  the   opposition   He  aroused,  it  will  be  necessary  to  explain  what 
were  the  several  positions  of  the  Pharisees  on  one  hand,  who  wer& , 
ranged  against  Christ,  and  of  the  Amme  Haarazoth,  "  the  sinners," 
who  constituted  the  public  to  which  He  addressed  Himself. 

On  the  return  from  captivity,  the  first  thing  Ezra  attempted  was  to 
establish  over  the  consciences  of  the  people  the  supremacy  of  the  law. 

Finding  that  a  large  number  of  Jews,  among  them  some  of  the 
princes,  and  four  members  of  the  High  Priest's  family,  and  eighteen , 
of  the  priests  had  married  pagan  wives,  £zra  threw  himself  on  his' 
kneee,  and  with  outstretched  arms  and  in  floods  of  tears  poured  forth 
confession  of  the  transgression  of  his  people  befor*^  Jehovah.  This 
dramatic  procedure,  so  consonant  with  Orient^al  methods,  had  its- 
desired  effect.  Many  were  moved  to  weeping,  and  all  resolved  to 
end  the  scandal.  The  strange  wives  were  repudiated,  and  Ezra, 
induced  the  people  to  take  an  oath  of  obedience  to  the  law. 

Next  he  appointed  to  every  community  of  Jews  tbrougbont  th^ 
land  men   acr|uai|}ted  with    the  law,  and  it  was  their  function 
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mstrQct  in  it  every  cbild  of  Abrabam,  and  to  adminidter  jastioe 
according  to  its  provisions.  • 

The  synagogue  was  also  instituted,  to  serve  at  once  as  a  boose  of 
prayer  and  instruction,  and  as  a  conrfc  of  justice.  Every  Sabbath, 
Monday,  and  Thursday,  the  Jews  were  required  to  assemble  for  the 
hearing  of  the  Tbora  read  and  expounded,  and  every  father  was 
bound)  under  penalty  of  eKcommunicatioo,  to  send  his  son  to  be 
taught  the  precepts  of  Moses. 

Thus  the  Thora,  or  law,  became  the  very  kernel  of  the  religious 
consciousness  of  the  Jews. 

This  great  reform,  which  was  destined  to  determine  the  character 
of  the  nation,  and  one  the  effects  of  which  are  sensible  to  the  present 
day,  was  not  wrought  by  king,  priest,  or  prophet,  bat  by  a  simple 
mph^^r,  or  lawyer ;  not  by  performance  of  any  sign  and  wonder,  but 
by  the  force  of  intense  conviction  and  enthusiastic  patriotism.  But^ 
more  than  that,  Ezra  appeared  with  his  scheme  at  precisely  the  right 
mbment  when  alone  it  would  have  been  possible  to  achieve  success, 
when  the  heart  of  the  people  was  sof&  at  its  return  to  the  old  seats, 
azid  when  it  was  subdaed  by  the  sense  of  its  past  humiliation. 

Prom  the  time  of  Ezra  the  sophcrbti  became  a  predominant  power. 
Theii*  office  was  to  study  the  law  and  apply  it  in  every  possible  con- 
tingency. The  code,  as  received '  from  the  time  of  the  Kings,  was 
treated  as  immutable,  and  their  active  intellects  were  directed  to  its 
adaptation  to  circumstances  never  contemplated  when  the  laws  were 
framed,  because  the  social  and  political  position  of  the  people  was 
wholly  different  now  from  what  it  had  been  before  the  Captivity. 

The  function  of  the  prophet  was  over.  One  only,  Malachi»  appeared 
to  bless  the  restoration  of  the  nation ;  bat  e\'en  he,  with  true  instinct^ 
peiceived  that  a  danger  lay  in  the  new  direction  given  to  the  Jewish 
conscience,  and  he  warned  against  it. 

From  the  time  of  Hzra  to  that  of  the  Maccabees  the  lawyers  were 
engaged  in  expanding  the  precepts  of  the  Thorn.,  but  their  activity 
was  redoubled  after  liie  struggle  with  the  SeleucidsB  in  the  face  of 
advancing  Hellenism.  What  they  elaborated  was  not  a  system  of 
belief  in  theologic  dogmas;  they  formulated  no  creed,  but  they  wove 
an  intricate  web  of  ceremonial  obseiTance  that  enveloped  every  Jew's 
everyday  life;  and  the  Jew  who  would  not  submit  to  be  thus 
entangled  was  threatened  with  exclusion  from  the  Messianic  Kingdom. 

The  system  started  from  the  aasutnption  of  the  verbal  inspiration 
of  Scripture.  *'  Whoever  says  that  Moses  wrote  even  a  single  verse  out 
of  hia  own  head — ^he  is  as  one  who  denies  and  despises  God's  Word/' 

To  such  an  extent  was  this  doctrine  pushed,  that  it  was  actually 
ataerted  that,  at  the  dictation  of  Jehovuh,  Moses  wrote  the  eight  final 
Teraee  of  Deuteronomy  descriptive  of  his  own  death.  Nay.  further, 
the  iophtrim  declared  that  the  f ntire  law  was  delivered  to  Moses  out 
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of  heaven,  and  that  the  only  point  on  which  dispute  was  permissible 
was  whether  it  wag  so  transmitted  in  one  volnme  or  many.  The 
dignity  of  the  law  was  exalted  to  extravagance.  It  was  declared  to 
have  l>een  from  everlasttng,  the  express  image  of  the  Most  High,  in' 
which  He  looked  to  contemplate  His  own  perfection ;  and  its  bindinj 
authority  was  said  to  be  so  great  that  even  Jehovah  was  tied  by  il 
When  He  swore  that  He  wonld  destroy  the  people,  and  Moses  inte: 
ceded  for  them,  it  was  said  that  He  could  not  repeal  the  death  sen- 
tence till  He,  the  Almighty,  had  appeared  before  the  lawgiyer,  and 
had  obtained  from  him  absolation  from  His  oath. 

The  sign  of  circumcision  admitted  into  covenant,  but  covenant  was 
maintained  by  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  and  by  severance  from 
the  Gentile  and  all  such  as  were  cei'emonially  unclean. 

The  balk  of  the  laws  in  the  Pentateuch  concerns  ritual,  and 
tonohed  the  priests  alone.  The  lawyers  accordingly  elaborated  those  of 
purification  and  those  concerning  the  Sabbath,  which  affected  the  laity. 

The  first  institution  of  a  code  of  purification  was  purely  for  sanitary 
pnrpoBes,  but  it  was  laid  hold  of  as  a  means  whereby  the  Israelite 
might  be  insulated,  and  that  thus  the  national  character  might  be 
preserved  intact.  By  an  elaborate  system  of  taboo  the  Jew  was 
entangled  like  a  fiy  io  a  cobweb,  and  was  assured  that  outside  this 
cobweb  was  no  salvation. 

There  is  no  trace  to  be  foand  of  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath 
before  the  time  of  Moses,  and  its  appointment  was  that  it  might 
serve  as  a  token  of  covenant  between  God  and  the  sons  of  Israel,  and 
the  obligation  to  keep  it  was  restricted  to  them.  **  Verily  my 
Sabbaths  ye  shall  keep,  for  it  is  a  sign  between  me  and  you,  thinongh- 
out  your  generations  " ;  and  again,  ''  It  is  a  sign  between  me  and  the 
children  of  Israel  for  ever."  *  The  obligation  no  more  applied*  to 
other  peoples  than  did  that  of  circumcision.  i 

Later  on  it  was  given  a  further  signification,  as  a  merciful  institu- 
tion for  the  relief  of  overtaxed  man  and  beast. 

The  ingenuity  of  the  lawyers  was  exercised  to  elaborate  the  Sab- 
batical restrictions  till  it  was  made  almost  impassible  to  observe  them^ 
and  then  to  devise  quibbles  whereby  escape  from  strict  observance 
was  made  possible.  Having  first  of  all  laid  down  that  a  journey  of 
more  than  two  thousand  cubits  on  the  Sabbath  w^  unlawful,  they 
then  contrived  a  method  for  evading  the  obligation.  If  a  man  set 
some  food  at  the  extreme  limit  of  the  legal  range,  he  might  consider 
that  point  as  his  temporary  homeland  make  a  fresh  start  thence.  Or 
he  might  seat  himself  at  the  end  of  a  walk  of  two  thousand  cubits, 
and  say,  **  This  is  the  place  of  my  Sabbath  repose !  ^'  and  then  start 
afresh  for  a  farther  walk  of  two  thousand.  By  repeating  the  process, 
he  might  extend  his  promenade  indefinitely. 

*  Exod.  x%xv,  13,  17. 
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By  the  inatitution  of  the  Bchool  and  synagogae,  the  law  (Thora) 
igDd  its  application  (Halacha)  became  iaterwoven  with  the  texture  of 
the  religioQs  consciotisneBs  of  the  Jew.     From  earliest  childhood  the 
study  of  the  law  was  set  before  him  as  his  supreme  duty. 

Bat  no  man  would  endnre  so  irksome  a  position  without  prospect 
of  advantage*  Oonsequently  the  Messiamc  Kingdom  was  held  np  to 
the  son  of  Israel  as  the  field  in  which  his  obedience  woald  be  rewarded. 
The  more  intolerable  the  legal  restrictions  became,  the  more  accen- 
taated  were  the  Messianic  expectations.  The  Jew  was  taught  that 
his  fatnre  place  in  the  Kingdom  would  be  regulated  by  his  sabmission 
to  the  law  in  this  life»  and  the  law,  be  it  understood,  comprised  both 
the  written  code  and  its  oral  interpretation. 

The  elaboration  of  the  ceremonial  law  of  purification  and  of 
Sabbatical  observance  necessarily  directed  the  eye  and  mind  of  the 
Jew  to  external  observance,  and  diverted  them  from  first  principles. 
It  stanted  and  deformed  the  conscience,  and  made  the  moral  vision 
oblique.  The  relative  value  of  moral  duties  and  of  formalities  was 
lost ;  indeed,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  conscience  was  displaced, 
and  the  weight  was  thrown  on  the  latter  in  place  of  the  former. 

Those  who  at  the  return  from  exile  had  bound  themselves  by  oath 
to  the  reforms  of  Ezra,  called  their  fellows  in  the  band  Chaheriin^ 
comrades  or  neighbours,  and  all  such  as  were  not  so  bound,  the  Jews 
who  had  remained  in  the  land,  and  such  as  would  not  sobmit,  these 
they  called  Amme  Haarazoth.  In  time  the  representative  men  of  the 
.Strict  observance  party  were  designated  Peruskim^  Pharisees — i.tf,, 
^Separatists. 

Now,  it  was  hardly  possible  for  the  Jews  generally  to  observe  nicely 
every  precept.  Exactness  in  obedience  stood  in  the  way  of  dealing 
with  the  Gentiles,  with  Greeks  and  Syrians  and  Eomans ;  it  inter- 
fered with  commerce,  and  cut  off  from  every  oflSce  under  an  alien 
^Government. 

Accordingly,  around  a  core  of  strict  formaliats  lay  a  very  wide  belt 

o!  pious  Jews  who   had  not  the  energy  of  character  or  the   self- 

demial  that  was  expected  of  and  exercised    by  the  Pharisee.     They 

emained  as  timorous  and  respectful  adherents,  lapsing  continually  from 

'^e  rale,  unable  to  remember  and  fulfil  the  ten  thousand  precepts,  but 

^th  consciences  uneasy  at  their  failure,  always  in  nervous  alarm  lest 

'^hey  should  be  excluded  from  the  Kingdom,  and  hanging  to  the  skirts 

^^of  the  *' saints" — the  Pharisees— in  trust  that  their  own  shortcomings 

"Toald  be  covered  over  and  not  imputed  to  them  for  the  sake  of  the 

dnndant  merits  of  the  Ckaherim. 

This^   then,   was    the    public    before   which  the  Pharisee  strutted 
ruffled,   and  from   which   he  expected    and   received    becoming 
rence. 
In  fact,  this  doctrine  of  imputed  righteousness,  so  largely  used  after- 
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wards  by  St.  Paul,  was  adopted  by  him  from  the  Eabbis,  and  was  a 
portion  of  bis  religioiis  acqEisition  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel.  * 

Be!  there  was  yet  another  public,  outside  of  this  deferential  circle 
which  moved  around  the  PhariseeB.  It  was  a  public  that  probably 
comprised  the  bulk  of  the  population,  not  perhaps  in  Jerusalem  itself, 
but  certainly  in  Galilee.  It  was  a  public  that  lay  under  a  cloud,  that 
was  made  up  of  the  bewildered  and  despairing,  of  those  who  could 
not  keep  the  law  as  expounded,  and  who  had  given  it  up  aa  impos- 
sible of  reconciliation  with  their  daily  associations,  as  well  as  of  those 
who  were  in  utter  oppoaitioD* 

On  this  public  the  Pharisee  scowled,  and  from  it  his  adherents 
withdrew  themselves. 

To  it  was  applied  the  term  Ammc  Maarazoth,  the  people  of  the 
land,  outcast&j  aliens  from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel.  The  term  by 
which  they  were  known  has  been  unsatisfactorily  rendered  in  the 
English  New  Testament,  **  sinners."  Bat,  in  fact,  there  was  no  word 
that  completely  corresponded  to  be  found  in  the  Greek. 

It  would  be  erroneous  for  us  to  assume,  as  is  so  generally  done  by 
commentators  and  especially  by  preachers,  that  this  term  **  sinners'' 
embraced  only  the  morally  depraved,  or  indeed  implied  their  moral 
transgression.  It  had  no  such  signification  :  it  was  a  term  of  dis- 
tinction, which  covered  such  as  did  not  study  the  law  and  obey  the 
Halacha, 

A  man  might  be  a  liar,  a  thief,  an  adulterer,  even  a  murderer, 
without  ceasing  to  be  a  ''  saint "  ;  whereas  a  **  sinner  '*  might  lead  the 
most  exemplary  life,  be  a  model  of  domeetic  virtues  and  of  integrity 
in  business.  But  for  ail  this  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  for  the 
former^  and  from  it  the  latter  would  be  rigorously  excluded.  The 
study  of  the  Thora,  the  tithing  of  the  mint^  anise,  and  cumnun,  the 
washing  of  pots  and  vessels,  qualified  for  the  kingdom,  not  observance 
of  the  broad  principles  of  right  and  wrong. 

The  situation  was  very  similar  to  that  in  the  first  half  of  the  present 
century  in  England,  when  the  **  Evangelicals,''  holdiug  to  verbal 
inspiration  with  every  fibre  of  their  souls,  and  whispering  their 
"  shibboleths  "  to  one  another,  arrogated  to  themselves  exclusive  right 
to  be  called  **  Christiana,"  and  condemned  their  fellow  men  and  women, 
often  God-fearing,  humble  and  devout  persons,  as  **  worldlings " 
because  they  would  not  accept  their  guidance,  abstain  from  theatres 
and  dances,  and  abjure  fiction. 

An  Am  Ha-areZj  "  sinner,**  was  he  who  did  not  commit  to  memory 
every  morning  and  evening  a  section  of  the  Jliehna,  and  this 
could  only  be  done  by  attendance  at  the  school,  for  all  tradition  was 
oral.  He  was  one  who  neglected  to  repeat  the  *'  Hear,  0  Israel/*  &c. 
morning  and  evening  ;  one  who  did  not  wear  phylacteries,  and  did  not 
observe  the  rules  of  purification  after  association  with  Gentiles^ 
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In  Galilee  the  inliabitAiitR  cannot  have  been  largely  affected  by 
Babbinism,  The  neighbourhood  of  PhosnicianSj  Syrians,  and  Arabiana 
eoiild  not  fail  to  enlarge  their  sympathies  and  break  down  exclusive- 
ees.  They  conld  not  help  themselves.  They  were  forced  intt: 
association  with  the  foreigners,  and  this  aasociation  made  strict 
observance  practically  impossible*  They  were  in  the  midst  of  Greek 
colonies,  and  the  Herodian  cities  of  Creaarea  Philippi,  Tiberias,  and 
Sepphoris  were  centres  of  Greek  culture  and  of  paganism.  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  to  find  there  an  independence  of  Judaic  narrow- 
ness that  begat  resentment  or  suspicion  at  Jernsalem. 

Bat,  indeed,  throoghout  every  portion  of  the  Holy  Land,  wherever 
there  were  Jews,  inevitably  there  mast  have  been  parties,  a  certain 
set  of  narrow  bigota,  with  their  wide  circle  of  respectful  adherents, 
•  and  the  larger  mass  of  people  who  could  not  or  would  not  submit. 
Of  the  latter  there  were  eneh  as  were  entirely  without  religious 
interests,  such  as  coquetted  with  the  heathens,  or  had  wholly  cast 
aside  their  Jewish  faith  and  cuBtoms.  Some  were  too  immersed  in 
business  to  concern  themselves  about  matters  spiritual.  It  is  true 
that  the  Word  of  God  had  come  to  them  so  distorted  and  in  such  an 
unattractive  form — one  so  little  appealing  to  all  that  is  deepest  and 
moBt  divine  in  man's  heart — that  it  did  not  move  them,  and  awaken 
1  hnnger  and  thirst  after  better  thinga 

Bat,  on  the  other  hand,  there  must  have  been  a  great  many  whose 
natural  common  sense  and  whose  unperverted  religioua  instinct© 
protested  against  liabbinism  and  against  the  distortions  of  tradition. 
In  a  dim  manner  many  a  ** sinner"  must  have  felt  that  there  was 
something  wrong  in  the  exposition  of  the  law,  and  tiat  if  God  were 
JQflt  He  could  not  exclude  him  from  the  kingdom  merely  because  he 
did  not  wash  so  many  times  a  day,  and  wear  a  rag  T\ith  lines  written 
oa  it.  The  Jew  who  was  brought  into  constant  intercourse  with  the 
Greeks  or  Eomans  must  have  felt  at  times  uneasy.  He  could  not 
fiiil  to  realise  how  far  nobler  his  national  religion  was  than  that  of 
the  Gentiles,  and  yet  how  impossible  it  was  for  him  to  follow  it !  And 
there  was  the  ever-present  fear  lest  the  Pharisee  in  the  end  might  be 
right,  and  he  wrong. 

Now,  the  Am  Haarrz  was  treated  as  an  outlaw.  His  testimony 
otmld  not  be  received  in  court ;  he  lost  every  legal  right ;  the  touch  of 
\m  gannents  rendered  a  saint  unclean ;  he  polluted  every  house  inta 
which  he  entered,  rendered  impure  every  vessel  he  touched.  He  was 
disqualified  for  becoming  the  guardian  of  the  orphan  and  the  widow. 
No  Jew  of  the  Observance  was  suffered  to  read  the  law  before  him,  or 
to  associate  himself  with  him  on  a  journey.  It  was  laid  down  that  he 
who  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  a  *'  sinner ''  was  to  be  esteemed 
«B  one  who  had  flang  her  to  wild  beasts.  It  was  questioned  whether 
it  were  lawful  to  show  a  kindness  to  an  Ant  Hftom.     At  a  period  of 
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great  famine,  the  Rabbi  Jehnda  the  Saint  Q)orn  aj».  135)  threw  open 
his  granaries  and  said,  *'  Let  all  enter  and  take  who  have  ettidied  the 
Scriptures  or  the  Misbna,  or  the  Talmnd,  Halachoth  or  Haggadoth, 
bnt  let  no  Am  Haarez  enter,"  There  drew  near  a  poor  man,  who 
was  a  "  sinner/'  and  entreated  for  bread. 

Jehnda  asked,  *'  Hast  thon  learned  the  Scriptnres  ?  " 

-  No/* 

''NortheMishna?" 

*'No." 

•*  How  then  can  I  feed  thee  ?  "  asked  the  Habbi. 

To  which  the  man  replied  in  some  confusion,  *'  Nourish  me  as  the 
dog  and  the  raven  are  fed  by  the  hand  of  God." 

Then  Jehnda  gave  him  to  eat.  But  ever  after  he  regretted  his 
weakness,  and  said  to  himself,  **  Woe  is  me  that  I  gave  my  bread  to 
the  sinner." 

Thus  the  Amine  Haarazotk  were  shut  out  from  citizenship.  They 
were  also  excluded  from  all  hope  at  the  Resurrection  and  all  partici- 
pation in  the  glories  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Their  place  would 
be  one  of  outer  darkness  and  the  gnashing  of  teeth. 

That  the  treatment  to  which  this  unhappy  class  was  subjected  bred 
resentment  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  They  had  sharp  words  to  say 
relative  to  the  Pharisees,  and  they  delighted  In  exposing  their  weak* 
ness.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  they 
formed  a  contingent  of  the  people  who  rose  in  revolt  against  the 
Romans  under  false  Messiahs,  hoping  thus  to  obtain  a  place  in  the 
kingdom  denied  them  by  the  saiute.  And  this  would  go  some  way 
to  explain  the  hostility  of  the  Pharisees  towards  these  movements* 
It  was  by  their  advice  that  the  Jews  were  brought  to  acquiesce  in  the 
rule  of  Herod. 

The  Rabbi  Akiba  once  said,  *'  When  I  was  an  Am  Haarez  I  was 
wont  to  say  that»  if  I  had  the  chance,  I  would  bite  one  of  the  sectaries 
of  the  law  as  bites  an  ass,"  **  Why,"  exclaimed  his  pupils,  "  why 
not  as  a  dog  ?  "  **  Because/*  responded  Akiba  grimly,  **  when  a  dog 
bites  he  makes  his  teeth  meet  in  the  flesh,  but  an  ass  when  it  bites 
crunches  the  bones :   by  that  you  will  see  how  great  my  hatred  was,' 

The  Amme  Haantzoth  were,  in  all  probability,  to  a  large  extent 
worthy,  decent  citizens,  obeying  the  moral  law,  but  in  their  hearts  fall 
of  trouble,  unable  to  know  where  to  draw  a  line  between  the  command 
of  God  and  the  doctrine  of  man ;  and,  although  scouting  the  denun- 
ciations levelled  against  them  by  the  saints,  yet  sore  at  heart  at  their 
present  condition,  and  doubtful  as  to  their  ryoPitlon  In  this  world  to 
oome. 

When  the  Pbarisees  said,  aocording  to  tSt.  John  (vii,  VJ),  "This 
people,  who  knoweth  not  the  law,  are  accursed/'  they  expressed  what 
had  become  a  doctrine  among  them.     The  *'  sinners,"  those  unfortu* 
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uttfL.^  who  did  not  observe  the  tradition,  were  beyond  the  pale  o[ 
salvation.  The  great  trunk  of  Jewdom  boro  fruit  as  well  as  leaves : 
the  fruit  were  the  saints,  who  would  be  gathered  into  the  garner  j  the 
leaves  wore  the  Amnie  Ilaarazaih,  predestined  to  wither  and  be  Bwept 
away  by  the  wind. 

When  Chriat  answered  the  question,  *'  And  who  is  my  ckaber,  my 
neighbour?*^  by  Bhowing  that  to  evnry  man  mercy  should  be  shown, 
and  that  the  bond  of  brotherhood  ia  charity,  and  not  the  trivialities 
of  ceremonial  observance,  Be  smote  at  the  root  of  the  entire  system 
reared  by  the  lawyers,  and  on  which  the  Pharisees  throve.  It  was  as 
grave  an  outrage  on  their  feelings  as  it  would  have  been  to  tell  Mr. 
Chatlband  that  poor  Joe  was  a  better  Christian  than  bimseir 

Christ  entered  into  the  houses  of  the  Avimc  Jlaara^tth^  ate  with 
them,  went  on  journeys  with  them,  suffered  them  to  touch  Him^  called 
to  Him  disciples  from  among  them.  This  waa  a  deBance  of  all  the 
principles  of  purification  enunciated  by  the  elders.  By  this  association 
He  became,  in  their  eyes,  Himself  taboo  ;  and  they  gather^  their 
skirts  about  them,  and  kept  out  of  reach,  as  from  a  moral  lei>er. 

Hitherto  the  **  sinners  "  bad  been  without  a  head,  had  not  produced 
a  leader,  had  been  a  scattered,  cowed  people,  comprising,  probably, 
the  bulk  of  tlie  population.  According  to  Josephos,  the  Pharisees 
hardly  numbered  more  than  a  small  percentage.  The  people  had  been 
without  effective  means  of  giving  expression  to  their  discontent.  Now, 
in  Christ,  tliis  despised  social  bed  was  upheaved  ;  it  had  a  mouthpiece, 
and  that  one  who  did  not  ask  for  a  comer  in  the  kingdom  for  the 
excluded,  but  laid  claim  to  the  whole  of  it  He  declared  that  tho^ 
**  ainners  "  who  obeyed  the  moral  law  were  truer  sons  of  Abraham  and 
better  disciples  of  Moses  than  the  Pharisees,  who  made  the  Word  of 
God  of  none  effect  by  their  traditions. 

Between  the^mr^i^  Maarasoth  and  the  Pharisees  was  the  great  belt 
of  waverer^,  and  it  was  to  this  public  that  the  Pharisees  postured  and 
protested ;  and  now  Christ  threatened  to  draw  away  tiiis  entire  body, 
by  teaching  them  that  the  Halacha  was  so  much  lumber^  and  that  it 
impeded,  instead  of  assisting,  those  who  sought  admission  into  the 
kingdom. 

The  Pharisees  were  well  aware  that  a  battle  a  mUraivx  was  declared 
They  would  be  squeezed  out  of  existence  by  the  Saddncees  on  one 
aide,  and  by  the  rising  power  of  the  people  on  the  other. 

Such  was  the  situation.  The  Pharisees  recognised  its  gravity — 
either  they  or  the  Innovator  must  be  destroyed.  That  was  why  they 
resolved  on  the  death  of  Christ* 

It  is  to  misinterpret  the  condition  of  afiairs  to  represent  to  oneself 
Christ  as  merely  a  preacher  of  great  religious  truths.  The  truths  He 
taught  were  religious,  indeed,  but  they  were  explosive,  ready  to  alter 
the  entire  social  condition  of  Jewdom,  and  change  its  political  state  as 
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well.  They  were  sabversive  of  the  entire  Bystem  of  the  Rabbi?,  the 
upsetting  of  the  work  of  Ezra  and  his  followers.  The  national  party, 
of  which  the  Pharisees  formed  the  core,  feared  lest,  in  the  event  of 
EQs  teaching  prevailing,  the  hedge  of  the  law  should  go  down,  every 
restriction  elaborately  reared  by  the  Babbis  for  keeping  the  sons  of 
Israel  apart  from  the  natives  shonld  be  cast  aside,  and  the  sacred  seed 
disappear  into  the  vast  mass  of  heathenism. 

They  were  right  np  to  a  certain  point.  The  verities  Christ  tanght 
were  as  surely  calculated  to  create  a  revolution  as  was  the  declaration 
of  the  Eights  of  Man  by  the  National  Assembly  in  France  in  '89 ;  but 
what  they  did  not  see,  did  not  suspect,  was  that,  granted  that  though 
the  Jewish  nationality  disappeared,  Jewdom,  provided  that  it  accepted 
the  Gospel,  would  become  a  living  ferment,  a  well-spring  of  perpetual 
revivification,  in  the  great  lump  of  humanity. 

S.  Baring-Gould. 
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**  SigQor  mlo^  Gefiil  Cristo,  Dio  ?era.ce, 
Or  fu  si  fatta  la  sembianjEii  Tojstra  ?  '* 

— DA^'TE,  '* Farad."  xxid,  107. 


SIR  WYKE  BAYLISS»  in  his  *'  Rex  Regum;*  has  again  opened 
the  question  whether  we  poeseBS  aoj  authentic  record  of  the 
personal  appearance  of  the  Sa^'iour  of  Mankind,  dating  from  the  days 
when  He  lived  on  earth  as  a  man  among  men.  The  queBtion  has 
been  touched  opon  in  many  treatises,  from  the  **  Liber  de  Imaginibue" 
d  J.  Dallaeus  (1642)  down  to  Mr.  Heaphy's  recent  work  on  ''The 
likenesB  of  Christ/'  *  In  my  "  Life  of  Christ,  as  represented  in  Art " 
(1894),  I  have  fully  stated  the  arguments  which  convince  me,  as  they 
have  convinced  many  abler  and  more  learned  inquirers,  that  all  gennine 
Auditions  respecting  the  human  aspect  of  the  Lord  of  Glory  perished 
eighteen  centuries  ago.  This  conclnsion  Sir  Wyke  Bay  lias  impugns, 
^Xii  has  recently  published  his  arguments  in  favour  of  the  view  that 
tiere  is  a  certain  verisimilitude  common  to  all  the  likenesses  of  Christ, 
Aiui  that  this  has  been  derived  from  almost  contemporaneous  pictures. 
It  would  take  me  much  too  long,  nor  is  it  at  all  necessary^  to 
Rter  into  all  the  author's  contentions ;  but  I  would  say  at  once  that 
>  aeema  to  me  entirely  to  confuse  the  real  issue  when  he  speaks  of 
pictures  of  Christ  as  "  a  sham,"  or  "a  deception,"  or  a  misleading 
Jtiaion,  unless  they  are  directly  derived  from  trustworthy  descrip- 
i  or  paintings.  Ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  painters  would 
^y  at  once  that  they  only  aimed  at  embodying  an  idea,  not  at 
^^^Tiishing  the  realistic  reproduction  of  a  supposed  likeness.  It  is 
^e  that  likenesses  may  be,  and  have  been,  preserved  of  men  who 
**^^  long  centuries  before  the  Christian  era ;  that  portraiture  was 
^'^'■lUaon  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles ;  that  the  early  converts  were 
^led  with  intense  devotion  to  their  Lord ;  and  that  antecedent  pro- 
wQilities  wonld  have  pointed  to  some  attempt  having  been  made  to 

•  See,  too,  Art  Journal,  1861 ;  Quarterly  BevUw,  Oot.  1067, 
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preserve  His  featores,  had  there  not  been  (as  there  were)  powerf 
influences  in  the  opposite  direction.  But  when  Sir  Wyke  Baylisa 
proceeds  to  state  that  the  disciples  began  at  once  to  engrave  litenesses 
of  Christ's  face  and  figure,  he  assumes  for  the  rude  outlines  inlaid 
with  gold-leaf  on  chalices  and  patens  a  very  disputable  age  and  trust- 
worthiness, and  he  ignores  whole  masses  of  opposing  evidence.  He 
is,  moreover,  ctitircly  mistaken  in  his  supposition  that  **  the  only 
objections  to  the  likeness  are  of  a  theological  character."  On  the 
contrary,  they  are  purely  historical,  and  do  not  appeal  either  **  exclu* 
sively,**  or  at  all,  *'  to  a  particular  phase  of  religious  seotiment/' 

It  is  needless  to  aUade  to  the  so-called  **  Veronica  Sadarinm*'  at 
Rome  ;  the  statue  at  Paneas  attributed  to  the  gratitude  of  the 
woman  with  the  issue  of  blood;*  the  **  Volto  Santo  *'  at  Lucca;  the 
"Bambino''  of  the  Ara  CoqE  ;  the  likenesB  which  legend  says  was 
sent  by  Christ  to  Abgar,  Kbg  of  Edessa ;  t  that  which  Pilate  is  said 
to  have  sent  to  Eome;t  the  emerald  vemide  of  the  Vatican ,  and 
all  other  pictures  whether  of  miraculous  origin  (fttortu/croi)  or  attri- 
buted to  Nicodemus  or  St  Peter  or  St.  Lake : — for  none  of  them  have 
even  the  dimmest  fraction  of  historical  validity  or  authorisation.  We 
moat  also  set  aside  the  description  given  by  John  the  Damascene  in 
the  eighth  century  ;  §  the  spurious  letter  of  Publius  Lentulns  to  the 
Senate  quoted  by  St.  Anselm,  and  not  older  than  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury;  and  the  description  ijx  Greek  by  Epiphauius  Monachus,{|  all  of 
which  are  either  purely  imaginative  or  are  downright  forgeries.  When 
we  come  to  supposed  representations  of  Christ  in  the  Catacombs  we  find 
only  a  very  dubious  mosaic  conjecturally  ascribed  to  the  first  century 
by  Aringhi,  but  unlike  other  pictures,  and  most  probably  not  even. 
intended  to  represent  our  Lord  at  all :  the  famous  imugo  cUpeataj  now 
almost  obliterated,  in  the  catacomb  of  St,  Callixtus  ;  and  that  with  a 
cruciform  nimbus  in  the  cubicnlum  of  St.  Cecilia.  Sir  Wyke  Bay lisa..^H 
thinks  that  the  Callixtine  pictnre  was  painted  by  some  one  who  had  ^^ 
actually  seen  Christ ;  but  there  is  no  ftoof  that  it  is  even  intended 
for  Christ  at  all,  nor  that  it  is  earlier  in  date  than  the  fourth  century 5j 
Ko  decisive  argument  can  be  based  on  such  utterly  uncertain  and 
disputable  data.  "  Les  monuments,"  says  Didron^  '*  sont  de  dates  trt^s 
contestees  et  tr§8  contestables."  **  We  have  the  high  authority  of  De, 
Bossi  for  the  statement  that  iconograjthic  pictures  of  Christ  are^ 
cxtrcwcli/  rare  in  the  catacombs,  and  that  the  symbolic  treatment  wi 

•  Euseb.  **  H.  E."  viL  13,    Soaomen.  "  H.  E."  v.  21. 

t  Euueb.  '^  H.  E/'  L  13.     Eva^os,  "  H.  E. '  iv.  27, 

J  According  to  the  Carpocratian^.     Iren.  "c.  Haer."  i,  25. 

J  John  Damaisc.  "  0pp."  i.  34.     Nioeph.  *'  H.  M"  L  40. 

II  See  Winer,  Keiilwcfrterb.  i.  o70, 

if  It  ia,  to  say  the  least,  a  very  iiogular  fact — uniqne,  I  believe,  in  any  profo 

)  J  '  rUrist— that  he  is  here  represented  in  an  fj-omtg  with  brea^  and  fthaolder" 

L     ir  is  a  little  difficult  to  believe  that  even  a  fourth-century  painter  wouUl 
La.v.  , ......  depicted  the  Saviour.    See  Garrucci,  "  ytoria  dell'  Arte  Oriitiana,'*  ii.  34. 

•*  "  Icon.  Chret,**  p.  254. 
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abflolniely  predotninant.  Of  the  famous  portrait  in  the  crypt  of  iSt, 
Cecilia,  which  is  of  Byzantise  tjpe,  he  says  that  it  deeeires  no  con- 
Bideratioti  because  it  is  *' di  dd  assai  tarduj*  and  perhaps  Dot  earlier 
than  the  ninth  ceotnry.*  As  for  the  mere  rongh  outlines  on  gems 
and  glass  pastes,  they  cannot  for  a  moment  be  dignified  with  the 
name  of  lik€7i€S%cs,  and,  like  those  on  enamels  and  mosaics  and  frescoes, 
they  differ  from  each  other  in  almost  every  particular,  except  that  the 
hair  is  usually  parted  in  the  middle.  There  is  in  the  Vatican  a  por- 
trait on  iFory  which  De  lioesi  considers  to  be  **  indisputably  the  most 
ancient  of  all  representations  of  our  Lord  " — but  except  in  the  manner 
in  which  the  hair  is  parted,  it  is  absolutely  unlike  the  CalUztine  pic- 
tare.  Many  of  the  beautiful  illuetratioos  given  by  Sir  Wyke  Baylisa 
exhibit  faces  wholly  dissimilar  from  each  other  in  type  and  expression ; 
and  when  Gliickselig  attempted  to  reproduce  an  authentic  likeness  of 
Christ  from  the  features  common  to  many  various  forms,  the  result 
was  a  ghastly  failure.f  In  the  fifth  century  St.  Augustine  (</.  i  D 
430)  wrote  tkat  even  in  his  days  **  the  aspect  of  the  Lord's  humanity, 
though  it  must  have  been  a  definite  aspect,^  yet  innafncndnlium 
imaginationum  ditcrsUate  variatur  ct  fin{^iturJ*  He  regards  these 
pictures  as  only  indicating  '*  quod  sihi  animus  fiiigitj  longe  foria^t 
aliter  qumn  se  r<vs  /labuit" 

In  the  ninth  century  Photiup  §  writes  that  the  Greek?,  the  Romans, 
the  Indians,  the  Ethiopians  and  other  peoples  all  varied  the  semblance 
of  Christ  into  conformity  to  their  own  national  type*  Not  to  dwell 
on  the  absolute  antagouism  between  the  ugly  repnlaiveness  of  the 
Byzantine  type  common  in  the  Eastern  Church,  and  the  radiant  beauty 
of  the  Greek  type,  or  the  fine  dignity  of  the  Roman  type,  all  great 
painters  have  chosen  and  varied  their  own  ideal.  Many  modem  writers 
— Ammon,  Winkelmann,  Weasenberg,  &c. — have  remarked  on  thia 
divergence  of  the  ideals  chosen  to  depict  our  Lord  in  Christian  Art.|[ 
It  is  strange  that  a  writer  in  the  nineteenth  century  should  so  con- 
fidently argue  in  favour  of  the  authenticity  of  any  likeaess  of  the- 
Saviour,  when  it  is  so  well  known  that  there  was  a  marked  diiierence 
between  the  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers  on  so  elementary  a  questiou  as 
whether  He  was,  in  His  human  aspect,  beautiful  or  unlovely.  In 
answer  to  the  taunt  of  the  heathen  Celsus  that,  by  the  common  report 
I  of  his  day,  Jesus  was  *' small,  ill-favoured,  and  ignoble,"  Origen  (d,A*D, 
r258) admitted  that,  anjulng  from  projtluq/y  it  might  indeed  be  supposed 
that  He  was  ill-favoured  (£u<rftSnc;),  but  not  ignoble  (uytvih),  aud  that 
there  was  no  certain  evidence  that  He  was  short  of  stature  (fiiKpot:), 
Comparing  Is.  liii.  1-3  with  Pa,  xiv.  3—1  he  believed  that  '*  the  chsioging 
of  Christ's  body  appeared  to  each  onej  according  to  the  capacity 


*  Bm  '*  Roma  Sott^raiiear  li*  1^8, 359,  361. 

t  Aug.  "  Dc  Trio/'  viii.  4. 

I  See  August],  '•  Chri^tL  ArcbHOl/  zii.  247  (ISSt). 


t  "ChrUtiuar€b&ologb/'186a. 
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of  the  spectator'' — in  other  words,  that  the  appearanoe  of  Christ 
depended  entirely  on  the  snbjectiTe  iiDpresaioD^  and  that  Hie  truS 
eemblance  was  that  in  which  the  three  Apostles  saw  Him  when  He 
was  transfigured,*  Can  there  be  any  more  decisive  proof  that  no 
known  genuine  likeness  of  Christ  existed  in  the  third  century,  when 
Origen  could  not  appeal  to  decisive  tradition,  but  only  to  the  apparently 
opposite  passages  of  Isaiah  and  David  even  on  bo  general  a  question  as 
Hie  human  beauty  or  the  reverse  ?  It  is  obvious  that  inferences  fro; 
these  prophetic  quotations  were  the  only  grounds  on  which 
Fathers  had  to  rely.  Justin  Martyr  says  that  *'  He  appeared  withoi 
beauty."  t  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria  (jL  k,D.  203)  says  that  **  He 
passed  through  the  world  unlovely  in  the  fleali,  and  without  form, 
thereby  teaching  us  to  look  at  the  unseen  and  incorporate  *' ;  and 
that  **  He  used  a  commonplace  (wriXti)  form  of  body/'  and  was 
-**  base  in  aspect/' J  Tertullian  again  (a.d.  212)  declares  that  *'His 
body  was  devoid  not  only  of  heavenly  lustre,  but  even  of  human  noble-^ 
nefis,'*  and  that  '*  He  wasmot  even  pleaslBg  in  appearance."  Herebub 
with  indignation  those  who  painted  Him  as  attractive  in  appearand 
and  asks,  **  Quid  destrius  /w:€ss(trium  dakcus  Jidci  /"  Now,  if  thei 
ancient  Fathers  were  right,  clearly  the  traditional  likeness,  which  is 
full  of  nobleness  and  charm^  cauuot  have  been  autheutic.  If  in  tho&e 
early  centuries  the  Christians  who  were  '*  men  of  light  and  leading  " 
could  not  point  to  any  likeness  which  would  have  put  au  end  to  all 
controversies,  no  such  picture  of  any  ackuowledged  value  could  havt* 
existed.  They  had  no  data  to  which  they  could  refer  except  prophetic 
passages  which  seemed  to  be  opposite  in  import. 

St.  Jerome  {d,  a.d.  420)  argues  that  there  must  have  beeu 
*'  something  starry "  in  our  Lord  s  appearance,  or  else  the  Apostles 
would  not  have  accepted  Him  at  once,  nor  would  those  who  were  sent 
to  arrest  Him  have  fallen  to  the  ground  ;  §  and  St*  Augustine  says  that 
He  must  have  been  beautiful  as  an  infant,  beautiful  on  earth, 
beautiful  in  Heaven,  But  these  Fathers  only  confirm  their  opinion  of 
what  was  most  fitting  by  adducing  such  passages  as  *'  thou  art  fairer 
than  the  children  of  men.''  Augustuie,  though  he  had  (as  we  havoj 
said)  seen  •*  innunurahle  "  fancy  pictures  of  Christ,  goes  so  far  as  to 
**  qud  fmrit  lUc  facie  jHuitus  ujnQratnvs"  Kow  St.  Jerome,  when  he 
lived  in  Rome,  had  been  a  constant  visitor  to  the  Catacombs,  and  had 
also  spent  mauy  years  in  Asia  Minor  and  in  Palestine ;  and  St. 
Augustine  had  hved  in  Rome,  and  Milan,  and  Carthage,  and  Hippo. 
Had  there  been  among  the  Christians  of  Italy ^  or  of  Africa,  or  ot 
Asia  Minor,  any  picture  whatever  of  Christ  which  they  regarded  sa 
being  in  the  remotest  degree  traditional  and  authentic,  they  could  not 
fail  to  have  known  of  it^  and  to  have  referred  to  it.     Can  we  in 

•  OrJg.  c.  CalB.  vi.  75,  76.  t  '*  Dial»  c.  Trvph,"  U.  36. 

::  Clem.  Alei.  ** Strom/'  iii.  17,  f  1<>3  ^  U-  5.  §  22  ;  %i.  17,  f  KM,    '*♦  FapkI.  '  ill  1. 
§  Jer,   io  Matt.   i.  8.     "  Ad  Princiijiani/   li.     Aug.    '*dc  Trin."  viii.    4.  5.    bat  ia. 
Pa,  exxviij  he  teeiiDi  to  take  a  different  view.  ' 
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Dindteenth  century  pretend  to  know  more  than  they  did  about  a 
question  of  contemporary  historic  fact  ? 

It  may  be  at  once  conceded  that  we  shoald  not  have  expected  thafe 
GhristianB  would  so  completely  lose  every  vestige  of  tradition  as  to 
60  broad  an  issue  as  the  beauty  or  the  absence  of  beauty  in  the 
human  form  of  Him  whom  they  passionately  loved  and  adored  as  ^*  the 
Lord  of  Life  and  all  the  worlds/^  But  the  fact  that  so  it  was  is  aa 
easily  explicable  as  it  is  historically  certain. 

The  non-existence  of  genuine  pictnres  was  doe  to  the  circamstance 
that  to  the  early  Christians,  for  at  least  three  centuries,  it  was 
generally  regarded  as  irreverent  to  depict  the  semblance  of  One  whom 
they  regarded  always  as  their  Kternal  and  Divine  and  glorified  Lord, 
All  the  early  Jewish  disciples  would,  of  course,  have  looked  upon  any 
pictore  of  Christ  as  a  violation  of  the  second  Commandment;  and 
their  Gentile  (x>nverts,  surrounded  on  every  side  by  idols  which  they 
abhorred^  shared  the  same  view.  For  three  centuries  at  least  in  the 
Catacombs  the  predominant  references  to  Christ  are  frankly  symboUc, 
indirectly  allusive,  typical j  or  purely  ideal.  On  the  splendid  sarco- 
phagi of  the  centuries  after  Constantine  He  is  still  set  forth  as  a 
lamb,  or  as  the  Good  Shepherd,  or  as  a  radiant  youth.  Clement  of 
Alexandria  told  the  Christians  only  to  use  symbols  on  tbeir  rings^ 
each  as  the  Bsh,  the  anchor,  and  the  dove.  As  late  b&  the  Council 
of  Elvira  (Eliboris),  after  a.d.  310,  a  canon  was  passed  that  there 
should  not  be  pictures  in  churches,  lest  ''  what  is  worshipped  and 
adored  should  be  depicted  on  walls.'*  The  learned  and  large-hearted 
Eusebius  of  Ciesarea  (a.d,  3i2G)  all  but  rebuked  the  Empress  Con- 
etantia  for  wishing  to  possess  a  picture  of  Christ,  saying  that  in  His 
Qteroal  form  He  could  not  be  painted,  and  that  pictures  of  His  human 
mspmi  '*  were  not  to  be  found  in  churches,  and  were  forbidden  amoruj 
Christiatis**  The  pure  in  heart  (he  says)  see  God;  and  if  the 
Empress  wished  for  a  likeness  of  Christ,  "  what  better  painter  can 
there  be  than  the  Word  of  God  Himself?'**  In  a.i>.  402  Epiphaniu8» 
in  a  church  in  Palestine,  near  Bethel,  contemptuously  tore  down  a 
hanging  **  which  bore  an  image,  as  it  were,  of  Christ,  or  of  some 
saint/'  regarding  it  as  "  a  source  of  offence  unworthy  of  the  Church 
of  Christ."  Even  Panlinus  of  Nola  {d,  A,D«  431),  whose  innovations  had 
more  to  do  than  anything  elae  with  the  introduction  of  figures  into 
cfanrches,  yet  expressly  abstained  from  representing  Christ,  except  aa 
*•  a  snowy  lamb  standing  under  a  bloodstained  cross,"  giving  as  his 
reason  for  this  that  **the  works  of  oar  hands  imnnot  contain  Him 
whom  the  whole  world  contains  not/*  It  was  not  till  the  days  of  the 
TnaUaOi  or  Quini-Sext  Council  (a.D.  692),  that  Christians  were  bidden 
no  longer  to  paint  Christ  under  the  symbol  of  a  Iamb,  but  in  hninaii 
form — Kara  rov  ai^O f^utTrivov  ^apaicrl/^a. 


•  Qtiot«d  in  ibe  AcU  of  the  Second  Council  of  Nice  (I.D.  7<t7}. 
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These  facta^  even  takeo  alone,  seein  to  me  to  be  decisive.  Bat  th^ 
reason  for  this  reserve  was  not  only  to  be  found  in  the  second  Com- 
mandmenfc.  The  early  Christians  gloried  in  the  heathen  taunt  that  they 
had  **  no  altars,  no  temples,  no  imagea,  no  representations  of  any  Divine 
Being,"  which  coold  only  become  valuable  by  a  puerile  hallucination.* 
They  left  such  things  in  the  early  centuries  to.  Carpocrates  and  other 
heretics.  The  first  generation  of  Christiana  lived  in  the  constant  vivid 
sense  of  Christ's  immediate  though  unseen  Presence.t  They  believed 
the  words,  **  It  is  expetlunt  for  you  that  I  go  away,"  and  felt  that  their 
epiritual  realisation  of  His  Abiding  Presence  was,  as  He  had  promised 
that  it  should  be,  something  more  and  better  than  the  sight  of  the  Body 
of  His  humiliation.  They  wonid  also  have  said  with  St.  Paul,  *'  yea 
though  we  have  known  Christ  after  the  flesh,  yet  now  we  know  Him 
$0  no  more,"  {  Thinking  habitually  of  the  Rieeu,  Ascended^  Glorified^ 
Eternal,  yet  ever-preBent,  Christ,  they  had  less  yearning  for  auy 
earthly  reminder  of  Him,  The  New  Testament  writers  never  pause 
for  a  moment  to  tell  us  how  Christ  looked  as  a  man.  There  is  not 
the  alightest  mention  in  early  Christian  literature  of  any  relic  of  Him 
of  any  kind.  The  earthly  and  the  mortal  were  so  completely  absorbed 
in  the  glory  of  the  Eternal  Divinity  that  even  the  Sacred  Sites  came^ 
to  be  completely  forgotten,  and  we  are,  to  this  day,  entirely  uncert-aio 
as  to  the  exact  locality  of  places  so  infinitely  sacred  as  Golgotha^— 
Gethsemane,  and  the  Garden  of  the  Sepnlchre.  ^M 

There  was  a  ihird  reason  why  the  earthly  appearance  of  Jesus  was 
not  even  preeorved  in  tradition.  Not  only  were  pictures  regarded 
with  suapicion,  and  not  only  did  Christians  all  but  exclusively  present 
Christ  to  their  own  imagination  as  the  GloriOed,  Eternal  God,  bat 
further  they  Jived — for  the  whole  of  the  first  century  at  leaat — -ij^y 
the  constant  expectation  of  His  immediate  return.  ^M 

I  cannot  then  but  think  that  the  arguments  of  Sir  Wyke  Baylisit^ 
in  his  little  book  are  quite  inconclusive,  though  the  book   itself  ia 
beautiful  and  interesting.      Pictures  of  our  Lord  cannot  in  these  daya^ 
tempt  us,  as  they  might   have   tempted   early  Pagan  converts,  into^ 
idolatry  of   the  material.     We  can,  therefore,  gaze  with   delight  and 
profit  on  every  sacred  picture  by  Giotto  and   Fra   Angelico,  by  Ber- 
nardino Luini  and  Lorenzo  diCredi,  by  Giovanni  Bellini  and  Carpaccio^ 
by  Millftis  and  Holm  an  Hunt.      We  do  not,  however,  regard  them  ii^ 
the  light  of  historically  accurate  reprodnctiona  of  the  actual  event^^ 
of  the  Gospel  story,  but  as  embodimeDts  of  the  Idea.     We  may  apply^ 
to  them  the  thought  which  Coleridge  expressed  about  the  scenes 
nature : 

•'  I  may  not  hoj>e  from  outward  forms  to  win 
The  piuisioo  and  tlie  lifo  whoae  fountains  are  within," 


♦  Aniobios,  c,  <?ei»/<f,  vi.  h  S,  8,         t  Minuc.  Fel.  Oct  10. 


t  2  Cor. 
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THE  laet  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  ceotury  will  alwaja  remain  a 
memorable  period^  if  only  by  reason  of  the  artistLC  revival  which 
faafi  distinguished  it  above  its  fellows.  If,  indeed,  we  are  still  far 
from  having  attained  the  ideal  looked  forward  to  by  William  Morris. 
that  Utopian  commonwealth  in  which  onr  workmen  shall  be  ardfitd 
and  oar  artiste  workmen,  at  least  the  initial  difficulty  has  been  over- 
come and  the  first  step  taken  in  the  right  direction.  The  laboars  of 
I  floeeettij  of  Madox  Brown,  of  Morris,  of  Barne-Jonea»  and,  in  a  lefiser 
legree,  of  Mr.  Walter  Crane  and  his  disciples  have  exerciaed  an 
enduring  influence  upon  the  taste  of  the  rising  generation.  More  and 
more  it  is  being  realised  that  poverty  and  ugliness  are  not  necessarily 
inaeparable,  that  sightliness  may  even  be  compatible  with  cheapness 
of  production.  Despite  ourselves,  perhaps,  our  views  in  matters  of 
art  have  undergone  a  steady  revolution.  The  change  has  been  largely 
imperceptible,  but  it  has  been  lasting  in  effect.  There  is  hardly  a 
{le  object  in  daily  and  habitual  use  among  us  which  has  not,  in 
Doae  way,  received  the  impress  of  the  movement  inaugurated, 
Qv©  and  twenty  years  ago^  by  the  firm  of  Morris,  Marfihall^ 
Faulkner  &  Co. 

It  is,  then,  under  these  conditions,  sufficiently  remarkable  that  the 
printing  of  books  should  have  been  the  last  among  the  arts  to  fall 
beneath  the  domination  of  the  new  ideas*  For,  in  such  a  renaissance 
we  have  lately  been  experiencing,  it  might  well  be  thought  that 
^e  makiDg  of  books  would  most  easily  admit  some  measure  of 
eneration.  The  very  limitations  involved,  the  simple  use  of  black 
ra  white  render  the  art  less  complicated  than  many  of  those  which 
ave  received  attention  at  the  hands  of  decorative  artists :  brocades, 
[led  glass,  and    furniturep    especially.       Yet   the    fact,    strangely 
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enoQgb,  reraaing,  that  the  qnesfcion  of  typography  and  book  omamen* 
tation  has  come  to  the  front  only  within  the  present  decade. 

To  find  a  reason  for  this  apparent  neglect  is  not  so  difficult 
might  at  first  appear.  For  the  printing  of  books  has,  in  the  course  of  1 
time,  undergone  a  more  constant  process  of  degeneration  than  almost 
any  other  of  the  arts.  It  would  not  be  too  mnch  to  eay,  indeed, 
that  its  decline  dates  from  its  cradle.  The  early  masters  of  the 
craft  were  hampered  by  no  false  traditions,  by  no  commercial  motives, 
in  their  work.  Their  rivals,  the  scribes  and  the  illaminatore,  whoD 
they  gradaally  ousted,  had  already  defined  their  methods  within  rigid 
limits.  They  had  to  compete  with  men  who  thought  nothing  of 
devoting  the  labour  of  a  lifetime  to  the  decoration  of  a  single  volume. 
And,  wisely,  they  fell  back  opon  the  written  missal  as  the  fitting  model 
for  their  efiorts. 

This  connection  between  caligraphy  and  printing  is  the  keynote  of] 
their  monumental  products.  The  earliest  type — -that  of  the  Gutenberg' 
Bible  of  about  1455 — was  based  upon  the  formal  eccleeiastioal 
writing  of  the  day ;  the  earliest  ornaments  upon  those  in  manuscripts. 
At  first,  so  close  was  the  association,  the  initial  letters  were  left 
blankj  to  be  later  illuminated  by  hand,  at  the  fancy  of  the  purchaser. 
Then  followed  quick  the  golden  age  of  printing,  in  the  masterpieces  of 
such  men  as  Schoefferj  Zainer,  Ratdolt,  Jensen ;  a  series  o(  books 
poured  out  in  rapid  succession,  in  which  no  pains  were  spared,  no  cost 
considered,  in  the  endeavour  for  perfection.  The  Gothic  type  employed 
by  Schoefler,  the  lioman  characters  of  Jenson,  are  unsurpassed.  The 
art  could  go  no  farther. 

Unfortunately,  however,  this  happy  period  could  not  but  be  of 
short  duration.  Increasing  demand  inevitably  led  to  greater  haate 
and  carelessness  in  production  ;  increasing  cheapness,  through  stresa 
of  competition,  to  cramped  type,  inferior  paper,  and  disregard  for 
margin.  Finally,  as  years  went  by,  the  old  tradition  perished  ;  square, 
strong  letters  were  superseded  by  thin  oval  ones,  taking  up  less  space^ 
and  therefore  economical ;  the  wiry  type  of  Aldus,  the  uninteresting 
characters  of  Plantin  and  Bodoni,  with  their  superficial  brilliance  and 
their  vulgar  thickening  and  thinning  of  the  lines,  became  the  adopted 
models  of  the  day.  The  race  of  the  artist-printer  was  extinct,  and  the 
mechanic  governed  in  his  stead. 

Only  within  the  present  decade,  indeed,  have  there  been  signs  of  a 
revival  of  the  art  of  printing  as  it  was  practised  by  our  early  fore- 
fathers. Ertbrts  have  not  been  wanting  during  the  past  three 
centuries  to  produce  sumptuously  printed  books,  which  should  rival  as 
works  of  art  those  of  the  first  printers ;  much  has  been  vaunted  ij: 
the  way  of  hand-made  papers,  rough  edges,  and  wide  margins  ;  y€ 
little,  until  recently,  has  been  accomplished  which  can,  with  truth, 
said  to  bear  upon  it  the  impress  of  an  artist's  hand.     It  was  reserved 
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for  William  Moms,  in  our  own  time,  to  show  what  might  be  done  in 
thia  direction. 

Pifty-two  works  in  all  remain  to  testify  to  his  greatness  as  a  printer, 
r  now  that  the  Kelmacott  Press  has  definitively  closed  its  doora     A 
^glance  at  any  one  of  these  magnificent  achievements  will  illustrate  the 
principles  npon  which  he  based  his  system  of  reform. 

With  characteristic  thoroughness,  Morris  no  sooner  determined  to 

art  a  printing- preps  than  he  devoted  himself  to  the  carefal  study  of 

typography  in  all  its  bearings.     Ere  long  be  had  penetrated  to  the 

.root  of  the  matter.     He  eaw,  what  others  who  had  similar  aims  had 

knot  seen,  that  it  was  no  use  trying  to  build  beautiful  pages  with   the 

Imean  type  in  ordinary  use,  however  fine  might  be  the  paper,  however 

well  proportioned  the  margins,  however  suitable  the  decorations.     So 

he  went  straight  back  to  the  early  printers  of  Augsburg,  Mainz,  and 

Venice,  and  set  to  work  to  produce  a  type  of  bis  own  which  should 

rival  the  very  finest  efforts  of  the  acknowledged  masters  of  the  craft. 

The  types  which  he  eventually  designed  are  two  in  number,  known 
respectively  as  the  "  Golden  **  and  the  *'  Troy,"  from  the  titles  of  the 
works  in  which  they  first  appeared.  A  third,  the  "  Chaucer/'  is 
merely  the  **  Troy  "  type  cut,  for  purposes  of  convenience^  in  a  smaller 

Medieeval  as  he  was  in  thought  and  feeling,  it  was  natural  that 
there  should  be  an  archaic  element  in  everything  which  Morris  under- 
took.     His  "  Troy  "  type — which,  we  are  told,  he  himself  preferred 
Labove  the  others — is  frankly  Gothic  in  its  character,  while  at  the  same 
^time  marked  by  a  complete  avoidance  of  irrational  swellings  and  pro- 
jections, such  as    render  early   printing  so  diflScult  to  read.      The 
L*'  Golden  "  type,  on  the  other  hand,  is  much  more  modem  in  appear- 
f«ncej  and  its  influence  has  been  proportionately  greater.    It  is  founded 
mainly  on  the  square  Roman  type  of  Jenson,  which,  in  legibility  and 
beauty,  has  never  since  been  equalled. 

Armed  with  his  new  fount  of  type,  Morris  embarked  upon  his  enter- 
prise in  January  1891.  The  site  selected  for  the  Press  was  a  little 
oottag^i  No,  IG,  Upper  Mall,  Ilammersmith,  now  turned  into  a  granary. 
^A  more  appropriate  place  could  not  be  found  than  this  old-world 
leomer  of  London,  looking  up  the  broad  Chiswick  reach  of  the  river, 
and  shaded  by  giant  elms  which  date,  if  local  tradition  may  be  credited, 
from  Catharine  of  Braganza.  The  first  book  published  waSj  of  course, 
more  or  less  in  the  nature  of  an  experiment :  a  small  edition  of  '*  The 
Glittering  Plain/'  with  only  one  border,  printed  in  the  '*  Golden  "  type, 
without  marginal  ornamentfl  or  illustrations.  Its  success,  however, 
was  immediate,  emboldening  Morris  to  further  realise  his  aspirations. 
Henceforth  the  hand -presses  were  kept  constantly  at  work.  With 
every  issue  some  new  development  is  noticeable^  some  added  delicacy 
in  treatment,  until,  in  1896,  the  culminating  point  was  reached  in  the 
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production  of  the  magnificent  folio  **  Chaucer/*  nndoubtedly  t 
noblest  book  as  yet  achieved  by  any  Eogliah  printer*  Issned  to  the 
pablic  in  an  ultra-simple  cover  of  grey  boards,  at  the  price  of  twenty 
poands,  with  itg  eighty-seven  illnatrations  by  Burne-Jonee,  each  sur- 
rounded with  an  original  border  from  the  hand  of  Morris,  with  ita 
abundance  of  ornamental  initial  worda  and  letterSj  with  its  marginal 
decorations,  its  paper  firm  and  crisp  to  the  touch  like  the  paper  of  a 
Bank  of  England  note,  its  exquisite  type,  its  careful  press- work,  the 
volume  compels  admiration  even  from  those  most  disposed  to  cavil  at 
the  medimvaliam  of  the  great  designer.  As  a  marvel  of  typography, 
indeed,  it  ranks  with  the  very  finest  efforts  of  the  past. 

In  the  selection  of  Burne-Jones  as  illustrator  of  the  choicest  of  his 
books  J  Morris  again  was  fort  an  ate  beyond  his  hopes.  It  was  a  canon 
of  his  bookmaking  that  the  ornament^  whether  pattern-work  or  illus- 
tration, must  form  as  much  a  part  of  the  page  as  the  type  itself,  and 
must,  in  order  to  succeed,  submit  to  certain  limitations,  and  become, 
in  his  own  phrase,  architednraL  To  the  mediaeval  craftsman  generally 
ornament  was  only  incidental.  Where  he  used  it  he  took  care  that  it 
ehould  both  harmonise  with  and  be  subservient  to  the  entire  scheme 
before  him.  A  recent  writer  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel  has 
laid  down  the  true  principles  of  book-decoration  in  these  striking  words, 
which  might  almost  have  emanated  from  one  of  the  first  printers: 

"  Rap|>elonS'iious  que,  la  tradition  etant  perdue,  on  est  tente  de  faire  dl 
beau  oil  du  nouvejiu  avec  un  ai*t  etrauger  k  la  technique  du  livre  :  c'est  aini 
quo  1 'illy  strati  on  de  vie  nt  trop  prepond^^rante,  s'isole  du  texte  pour  devenl^ 
une  graviire  sur  metal,  que  sais-je  ?  une  eau-foi'te  I     Non  I  tout©  illustration, 
meme  admirable  comme  telle,  ne  convient  pas  k  l*orne mentation  d*un  livre 
compri.s    d'une   fa^on  harmomque.     Une   fois   parentes  des   masses  typo- 
graphiques,  dans  la  m\Ee  en  train  dea  pfigea  qu  elles  sont  appelees  4  d^corer, 
ces  illusti*ations  doivent  constituer  la  note  aigiie,  la  poLnte  lumineuse^  dana 
I'harmonie  qifest  une   page,    Kan.s  s'eo   ecarter  poiulant.      La  sympatj 
patiente  du  deeorateur  trouvera,  a  chaque  endroit  oil  une  lacune  se  pr^se: 
-dans  la  mise  en  train  definitive,  Toccasion  de  d6ployer  toutes  ses  I'essoi] 
dingeniosit6  et  le  tact  exquls  de  eon  travail.'* 


i 

re 

o- 
orer, 
dans  ] 
ith« 
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In  other  words,  the  illustrations  of  a  volume  should  sum   up   in 
themselves  the  printed  matter ;  they  should  be  decorative  in  character, 
conceived  with  due  consideration  to  the  nature  and   arrangement  of 
the  type  ;  and,  as  ornaments,  they  should  take  their  place  amidst  tht^ 
text,  not  detached  and  unconnected  as  in  many  modern  Iwre^  de  /j/jc«j^| 
but  giviug,  by  their  very  position,  something  of  distinctive  dignity  to^ 
the  typography. 

The  drawings  of  Burne- Jones  in  the  Kelmscott  poblications  are  an 
example  of  the  rightful  use  of  illostration.     Take,  for  instance,  the 

design  which  heads  the  reprint  of  Caxton's  **  Order  of  Chivalry" 

a  woodcut  in  the  same  spirit  as  the  initial  letters,  type,  and  borders* 
at  once  illustrative  and  decorative,  typifying  the  nature  of  the  work 
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vhicb  foUowaj  yet  not  obtruding  itself  andaly,  nor  distracting  the 
mtion  from  the  letterpreas. 
Glance,  on  the  other  hand,  at  Tamer's  famons  illustrations  to  the 
**  Poems**  and  "  Italy"  of  Rogers.  Beaatiral  as  pictures,  they  bear 
no  apparent  relation  to  the  volumes  which  they  illustrate  ;  their  charm 
is  independent  and  extraneous ;  the  artist  clearly  did  not  concern 
himself  to  harmonise  them  with  the  text  or  with  each  other ;  taken 
apart  entirely  from  the  books,  they  would  lose  nothing  of  their  force. 
They  are  steel  engravings,  pure  and  simple,  which  might  just  as  well 
have  been  issued  separately  in  a  portfolio- 
Even  the  Keltnscott  Press,  indeed,  occasionally  swerved  from  the 
true  path  of  illustration.  To  the  aecond  and  larger  edition  of  ''  The 
Glittering  Plain,"  in  1894,  Mr.  Walter  Crane  contributed  twenty- 
three  pictures  of  a  Renaissance  character  which  are  not  in  complete 
accord  with  the  black  letter  employed,  however  meritorious  as  draw- 
ings. But,  in  general,  the  books  printed  by  Morris  may  boast  of  a 
remarkably  congruous  disposition  of  pictures,  ornaments,  and  type. 
The  borders  are  especially  noteworthy  in  this  respect  In  their 
deaigu  Morris,  as  usual,  began  at  the  beginning,  for  the  first  sng* 
geetions  for  them  were  derived  from  his  collection  of  fifteenth*centary 
Italian  manuscripts.  That  he  was  not  always  scrupulous  to  make 
them  harmonise  in  sense  with  the  subject  matter  of  the  page  is 
doubtless  true ;  a  border  of  vines  (suggested,  we  are  told,  by  the 
porch  at  Beauvais)  occurs  in  the  **  Chaucer"  in  conjunction  with  the 
month  of  April;  yet  to  the  eye  alone,  which  Is,  after  all,  what  Morris 
went  by,  they  amply  justify  their  position  in  the  entire  scheme  of 
decoration. 

Still,  in  accordance  with  the  ancient  practice,  Morris  lavished  an 
abimdance  of  initial  letters  on  his  works.  During  the  seven  years' 
existence  of  the  Press,  the  total  number  of  designs  executed  by  him 
nmonnts  to  the  surprising  total  of  644.  Of  the  letter  ■*  T  '*  there  are 
not  less  than  thirty-four  varieties.  A  richness  of  effect  is  thus 
imparted  to  the  volumes  which  would  have  been  otherwise  impossible. 
However,  as  Morris  was  never  tired  of  urging  on  his  followers,  a 
book  may  be  beautiful  as  a  piece  of  printings  even  without  the  aid  of 
added  ornament.  A  testimony  to  the  correctness  of  his  main  princi- 
ples has  come  to  light  within  the  present  year.  It  has  frequently 
been  urged  against  the  Kelmscott  Press  that  its  usefulness  as  the 
pioneer  of  a  new  movement  has  been  largely  impaired  by  the  high 
charges  made  by  Morris  for  his  books.  Few  persons  care  to  expend 
ten  pounds  on  the  purchase  of  a  single  volume,  be  it  or  be  it  not 
a  marvel  of  typography  ;  yet  nine  guineas  was  the  published  price  of 
'*  The  Recuyell  of  the  Historyes  of  Troy."  Nor  were  many  of  the  pro- 
dactionB  of  the  Press  issued  at  a  lower  price  than  thirty  shillings,  and 
these  almost  immediately  roee  in  value  in  the  hands  of  boolaellers. 
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eometimea  to  treble  the  original  amount.  The  fact  is,  of  conrse,  that 
Morris  made  no  pretence  of  publishing  cheap  books,  and  the  sale  did 
BO  more  than  compenBate  him  for  the  heavy  expenditure  of  time  an^ 
money  which  he  incoired  Paper,  ink,  binding  were  the  best  pr 
curable,  to  say  nothing  of  the  omaments  and  decorations,  and  he  0013 
hardly  have  charged  a  smaller  sum  for  his  volumes  than  he  actually  did 
The  year  1898  has  witnessed  the  application  of  the  principle 
revived  by  Morris  to  a  series  of  books  issued  at  the  modest  price  of 
half  a  crown,  thereby  completely  overthrowing  the  arguments  of  those 
who  objected  to  the  oostlinesa  of  the  Kelmscott  editions.  The  seri^ 
in  question,  which  is  still  in  progress,  oonsists  of  a  reprint  of  the 
poet*8  lectures  delivered  before  art  institutions  and  other  public  bodies. 
At  the  moment  of  writing  one  volume  only  has  been  published, 
bearing  the  imprint  of  Messrs.  Longmans.  It  is  printed  by  the 
Ohiswick  Press  in  the  **  Golden  '*  type  designed  by  Morris,  on  paper 
similar  to  that  employed  by  him,  at  the  direction  of  the  trustees  in 
whose  hands  he  left  his  founts  and  wood  blocks.  Needless  to  say, 
the  book  boasts  none  of  the  splendour  of  the  Kelmsoott  productions ; 
it  is  printed  in  black,  very  plainly  and  simply,  without  initial  letters 
or  attempt  at  decoration  of  any  kind ;  yet,  in  its  quiet,  unassuming 
way,  there  are  few  modem  llvres  de  luxe  which  may  hope  to  vie  with 
it  in  beauty.  Unfortunately,  the  ink  used  is  of  inferior  quality. 
Therein  lies  one  of  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  artist-printer  :  it 
is  impossible  to  procure  ink  of  sufficient  blackness  to  properly  display 
the  type  upon  the  whiteness  of  the  page.  Morris  himself  tried  nearly 
every  ink  in  the  market  before  he  obtained  any  which  fulfilled  his 
ideal ;  that  which  he  finally  employed  came  from  Hanover,  Good  ae 
it  was,  however,  it  could  not  invariably  be  depended  on,  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that^  bad  he  lived,  he  would  have  reverted  to  the 
practice  of  the  ancient  printers,  and  mannfactured  ink  to  suit  his  owm 
requirements.  But  that  was  not  to  be,  and,  with  this  one  exception, 
the  little  volume^  which  contains  hie  address  before  the  students  of 
the  Birmingham  Municipal  School  of  Art,  is  in  thorough  conformity 
with  the  traditions  of  the  golden  age  of  printing.  The  type  is  artistie 
and  yet  legible,  without  affectation,  designed  on  something  like  a 
square  ;  each  letter  has  its  due  characteristic  drawing  :  a  *'  u  *'  ia  noi 
merely  an  *^  n  *'  turned  upside  down  ;  the  thickening  out  for  '*  b  *^  is  not 
the  same  as  that  for  a  **  d  "  ;  the  dot  of  the  **  i "  is  not  a  circle  drawn 
with  compasses,  but  has  a  certain  distinction  of  its  own ;  the  serife 
have  lost  the  meanness  apparent  in  ordinary  typography,  and  are 
bolder,  thicker ;  in  short,  the  letters  have  been  designed,  not  by  an 
engineer,  but  by  an  artist.  Proportion,  again,  hag  been  rigidly 
observed  in  margin.  The  hinder  edge  (that  which  is  bound  in)  is  the 
smallest,  the  head-margin  larger  than  this,  the  fore-margin  larger 
atillj  and  the  tail-margin  largest  of  all.     This  is  the  correct  nile— 
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more  often  honoured  in  the  breach  than  in  observanoa^for  the  reason 
that  the  nnit  of  the  book  is  not  one  page  by  itself »  bat  ^the  two 
ding  pages  of  the  open   book  looked  at  together.     Then, 

ireover,  care  has  been  manifestly  taken  in  the  proper  spacing  of  the 
wordSw  In  good  printing,  the  spaces  between  the  words  ahoald  be  as 
nearly  equal  as  possible.  Except  in  lines  of  poetry,  they  can  never 
b€  qnite  equal ;  in  lines  of  prose  they  should  at  least  be  approximately 
80 — ^a  matter  which  demands  a  greater  degree  of  attention  in  the 
printing  than  might  be  imagined. 

It  is  a  remarkable  step  forward  in  the  right  direction  that  for  no 
more  than  half  a  crown  a  book  can  be  produced  in  conformity  with 

eee  original  principles,  so  long  neglected  that  they  had  almost  fallen 

to  complete  oblivion.      A  volume  like  this  is  in  itself  a  work  of 

igfaer  beauty  than  many  an  over-decorated  volume  published  at  five 

guineas.     A  case  in  point  is  to  be  found  in  Skelton  s  ^^  Charles  the 

irst "  and  the  sumptuous  series  of  which  it  forma  a  part.     Produced 

tgardleas  of  expense,  on  glossy  paper,  in  insignificant  type,  and  with 

magnificent   illustrationB  quit©    out    of    harmony   with    the    general 

appearance  of  the  page,  it  is  a  striking  example  of  misapplied  talent 

in  book  making.     That  it  possesses  some  degree  of  meretricious  beauty 

is  undeniable,  yet,  placed  by  the  side  of  one  of  Jenson's  masterpieces, 

.ot  even  the  most  confirmed  of  Philistines  would  hesitate  to  term  it 

olgar. 

Fortunately,  since  the  Kelmscott  Press  commenced  its  labours, 
there  has  been  a  growing  improvement  in  this  respect.  The  mantle 
of  Morris  has  fallen  upon  many  shoulders.  Among  his  successes,  that 
of  influencing  the  work  of  others  in  everything  he  undertook  was  not 
the  least  conspicuous.  The  Vale  Press  of  Messrs.  Hacon  &  Ricketts 
especially  has  carried  on  his  typographical  traditions.  Marred  as  its 
efforts  are  by  needless  affectation  and  excess^  it  necessarily  demands  a 
word  of  honourable  mention. 

Inspired  by  Morris,  though  it  obviously  is,  the  Vale  Press  is  in  no 
nsd  merely  imitative,  and  holds,  perhaps,  the  chief  place  among  the 

mi-private  printing  firms  which  are  at  present  in  existence.  It  was 
In  the  spring  of  1896  that  the  first  of  the  books  printed  in  Mr. 
Ricketta's  type  appeared  :  *'  The  Early  Poems  of  John  Milton/*  with  a 
frontispiece,  border,  and  initial  letters.  In  this,  as  in  following 
publications,  the  decorations  and  woodcuts  were  designed  and 
engraved  throughout  by  Mr.  Ricketts^  in  addition  to  the  type,  A 
harmony  of  effect  is  thus  obtained  which  stamps  the  volumes  with 
distinction. 

The  fount  of  type  used  in  the  works  of  the  Vale  Press  strikes  one 
at  first  as  being  a  slavish  imitation  of  the  Roman  characters  designed 
by  Morris.  But,  as  an  anonymous  writer  not  long  ago  pointed  out  in 
the  pages  of  "  The  Literary  Year-Book  *' : 
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**  Both  in  printing  and  in  handwriting  our  eyes  ai^  accustotn*M!  u  •  :i-*.mi 
forms;  we  do  not  now  pay  nttention  to  these  matters  ;  and^  cori  ^i  p  ntly, 
jufit  as  white  men  have  difficulty  in  distinguishing  between  negroes,  and 
negroes  between  white  men,  we  do  not  perceive  di0<^rences  between  typew 
that  ai'e*  in  reality,  very  ditterent.  Only  by  training  and  experience  doett 
the  eye  become  alert  and  senRitive  in  such  things.  The  Vale  type  was,  like 
the  Kelm.scott  type,  founded  on  that  of  the  early  Venetian  printers ;  hence 
the  fldmilarity  between  the  two  when  compared  with  the  current  types  of  the 
day.  But  the  difference  is  real  and  significant,  and  though  mainly  resulting 
from  the  agglomeration  of  very  many  small  differencea,  too  numerous  and 
too  minute  to  particularise  here,  springs  also  from  an  essential  ditlerenee  in 
the  spirit  of  conception/* 

Morris,  like  the  great  Italian  printers,  conceived  his  type  in  rela- 
tion to  handwriting.  He  had  long  been  thoroughly  versed  in  the  beat 
periods  of  manuscript,  and  it  may  surprise  some  to  learn  that  he  bad 
himself  written  out  and  decorated,  with  all  the  elegance  of  a  highly 
trained  scribe,  several  long  works,  iDcluding  two  of  his  Icelandic 
legends  and  the  larger  part  of  Virgirs  '*  ^neid;**  PI  is  **  Golden  " 
type  was  designed  upon  this  principle,  with  the  characters  of  Jeneon 
as  a  general  model.  Mr,  Ricketts,  on  the  other  hand,  has  abandoned 
the  old  tradition,  and  has  conceived  his  forma  as  cot  in  metat,  just  as 
a  wood-engraver  or  a  designer  of  stained-glass,  in  making  his  drawing, 
conceives  it  as  in  the  material  for  which  it  is  intended.  His  type, 
perhaps,  resembles  rather  that  of  Spira  than  that  of  Jenson,  There 
is  a  hardness  about  it  which  contrasts  unfavourably  with  the  superior 
delicacy  developed  by  Morris  from  his  study  of  handwriting.  Nor  are 
the  minor  features  always  in  good  taste.  The  interrogation-mark,  the 
contraction  for  '*  and,"  the  paragraph -signs,  in  particular,  possess  an 
eccentricity  of  form  which  at  every  turn  annoys  the  reader.  In  his 
constant  striving  after  modernity  Mr.  Ricketts,  indeed,  occasionally 
outsteps  the  bounds  of  art.  Even  in  his  disposition  of  the  printed 
page  there  are  not  infrequent  lapses  into  affectations  of  this  nature. 
The  Vale  edition  of  **  The  Passionate  Hlgrim,"  to  select  one  instance 
among  many,  opens  with  a  leaf  printed  entirely  in  capitals,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Kelmscott  books  j  the  single  word  "  young,"  hovraTer. 
Sgurea  among  its  brethren  in  lower-case  letters,  owing  to  considera- 
tioQS  of  spacing,  which  might  easily  have  been  avoided.  The  eye. 
looking  at  the  page,  is  at  once  arrested  by  this  incongrnit^f,  «od 
nnueceseary  emphasis  imparted  to  an  unimportant  word.  In  the 
opening  page  of  ^*  The  Poems  of  Blake  "  a  similar  blemii»h  is  to  be 
found  of  a  more  glaring  character,  the  first  line  running  thus :  ''THC 
DAUGHTERS  OF  THE  SERAJ^HIM  led  ROUND  THEIR  SUNNY 
FLOCKS/*  It  is  not  altogether  obvious  why  the  word  **  led  ''  should 
not  have  been  printed  in  higher-case  letters  with  the  others 

These  details,  insignificant  when  taken  singly,  but,  massed  together ^ 
of  consid*3rabIe  importance,  prevent  Mr.  liicketts's  efforts  from  taking 
the  place  in  artistic    typography  which  would  otherwise  be  due  to 
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Ibem.  It  is  in  bis  borders  and  decoratioaa  that  be  really  reveals  bis 
ae  claim  to  be  considered  tbe  first  among  MorriB's  BticoessorB.  There 
is  nothing  new  in  the  best  of  the  Kelmscott  borders ;  like  the  types^ 
they  are  modelled  on  old  patterns,  and  in  themselves  are  purely  con- 
ventional in  treatment*  Mr.  Kicketts  has  opened  np  a  fresh  path  in 
this  direction,  and  gives  his  originality  tbe  f  oUeat  play.  *'  His  borders 

■exhibit  an  extraordinary  skill  in  the  adaptation  of  foliage  and  flovrer ; 
Instead  of  forcing  living  growths  into  dally  conventional  forms,  to  fit 
certain  apaces«  the  delicate  curves  of  stalk  and  petal  are  kept  as 
sensitively  as  tbe  moat  nataraliattc  treatment  might  keep  them,  yet  all 
in  a  harmonious  decorative  style."  Sach  is  the  opinion  of  a  critic  of 
the  Vale  productions.  Its  justice  is  apparent  when  we  come  to  con- 
sider the  books  in  greater  detail.  The  *'  Constable  '*  with  its  border 
of  wild  hop,  the  "  Campion  **  with  its  border  of  violetei  the  *^  Spiritnal 
Poems"  with  its  border  combining  the  symbols  of  the  Passion,  the 
**  Empedocles  on  Etna "  with  its  border  of  laurel,  or  the  **  F^r 
Bosamond  "  with  its  border  of  roses^these  stand  out  in  this  respect 
as  something  quite  apart  in  bookmaking.  They  c^n  only  be  com- 
pared with  the  magnificent  borders  designed  by  Aubrey  Beardsley  for 
the  ^'Morte  Darthur/'  and  they  have  an  additional  advantage  of  their 
own  which  was  denied  that  artist.  Designed  by  the  same  hand, 
responsive  alike  to  tbe  build  of  the  page  and  for  the  type,  the  Vale 
borders,  apart  from  their  fine  u^e  of  the  wood  and  their  merit  as 
engravings,  have  a  harmony  and  unity  with  the  printed  page  of  which 
few  decorated  books  can  boast.  The  illustrations,  when  employed  at 
all,  are  to  the  foil  as  satisfactory.  To  *^  The  Most  Pleasant  and 
Delectable  Tale  of  the  Marriage  of  Cupid  and  Psyche  *'  Mr.  Ricketta 
contributed  six  roundel  woodcuts  of  a  high  order  of  workmanship^ 
while  nothing  could  be  better  in  their  way  than  Mn  Piasarro's  charming 
pictures  to  *'  The  Books  of  Ruth  and  Esther*' — in  itself,  perhaps,  one  of 
the  most  desirable  volumes  as  yet  issued  from  the  Press. 

It  hai3  been  said  that  Messrs,  Hacon  &  Kicketts  occupy  a  high 
position  in  the  list  of  printers  who  have  adopted  the  traditiooa  revived 
by  William  Morris.  The  name  of  the  Rev,  C,  H.  Daniel,  of  Woiiiefiter 
College,  Oxford,  is  not  less  worthy  of  a  record.  Mr.  Daniel  a  effort* 
have  been  appreciated  by  the  select  minority  for  many  years,  the 
foundation  of  bis  private  printing-press  having  been  long  anterior  to 
the  opening  of  the  works  at  Hammersmith.  But  the  limited  isaue  of 
hia  books  and  their  restricted  circulation  have  prevented  him  from 
exercising  any  generally  perceptive  inflaence  upon  bookmaking. 
Nevertheless,  the  soundness  of  his  judgment,  despite  the  limited  means 
at  his  disposal,  renders  him  a  formidable  competitor.  His  volumes  are 
distinguished  by  their  dainty  simplicity  and  elegance,  without  suspicion 
of  weakness.  His  edition  (limited  to  100  copies)  of  Mr.  Bridges* 
**  Growth  of  Love,"  printed  in  FelPs  old  English  type^  is,  in  particular, 
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a  treasurable  poases&ion.  Or,  again,  the  little  volume  of  anonymoiia 
poems,  entitled  *'  Fancy's  Following,"  iBsned  in  1890,  at  once  arrests 
attention  by  its  beauty.  In  character  and  appearance  it  bears  no 
relation  to  the  Vale  or  Kelmscott  books :  the  paper  is  of  a  faint 
roBe-yeliowish  tinge,  eminently  restfal  to  the  eye ;  the  type,  though 
thin  and  disfigured  by  the  long  shape  of  the  letter  **  s,"  is  clear  and 
sharply  defined,  with  a  certain  qoaiutnesB  of  its  own ;  the  margins 
and  the  spacing  are  properly  proportioned  ;  there  are  no  decorations 
beyond  an  onasduming  border  oa  the  title-page  and  a  taiUpiece  here 
and  there*  While  guided  by  the  correct  principles  of  typographical 
art,  Mr.  Daniel  works  on  independent  methods ;  the  reanlt  may  best 
be  summed  up  in  the  expression,  grace  and  daintiness,  anmarred  by 
lack  of  strength.  He  stands,  probably,  an  easy  first  among  the  purely 
private  printers  of  the  day  ;  long  study,  aided  by  an  artist's  perception, 
faaa  given  an  impress  to  his  books  which  is  individual  and  nniqne. 
From  the  very  nature  o£  the  case,  unfortunately,  his  achievements  can 
never  hope  to  win  for  themselves  any  widespread  appreciation  or 
acknowledgment, 

Mr.  Selwyn  Image,  again,  although  not  strictly  speaking  a  printer, 
has  earned  the  commendation  of  every  bibliophile  by  his  attempts  at 
improvement  in  bookmaking.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
Kelmacott  edition  of  *'  Atalanta  in  Calydon  "  was  more  especially 
marked  by  the  two  pages  of  Greek  type  at  its  beginning.  This  typo 
was  borrowed  by  Morris  for  the  occasion,  having  been  designed  by 
Mr.  Image  for  the  new  issue  of  the  "  Phaedo,'  poblished  by  Messrs, 
Macmilian  in  1894.  To  those  accustomod  to  the  debased  Greek 
characters  in  ordinary  use,  Mr.  Images  fount  may  seem  at  first 
bewildering.  But,  with  increasing  acquaintance,  its  surpassing  merit 
cannot  fail  to  be  perceived.  Like  Morris,  Mr.  Image,  we  are  told, 
has  made  a  thorough  study  of  handwriting,  and  his  typt)  is  a  creation 
worthy  o£  the  finest  models.  His  aiidstic  instinct,  indeed,  is  rarely  at 
fault,  whether  he  is  designing  type,  initial  letters,  or  a  title-page* 
Mr,  Andrew  Lang*s  translation  of  ''  The  Miracles  of  Madame  Saint 
Katherine  of  Pierbois,*'  published  in  18l>7  by  Messrs.  Way  and 
Williams,  of  Chicago,  illustrates  his  fitness  in  these  last  respects. 
The  lettering  of  the  title-page,  the  initials,  and  the  head-pieces  are 
singularly  harmonious  and  delicate,  besides  being  conceived  in  a  quite 
original  manner.  Were  it  not  for  the  type,  which  is  American,  the 
volume  would  be  an  exceptionally  beautiful  specimen  of  press- work. 

To  particularise  all  those  artistic  spirits  who  have  of  late  turned 
their  attention  to  the  printed  book  would  be,  at  best,  but  an  invidious 
task.  The  latest  development,  however,  may  be  lightly  touched  on 
by  way  of  fit  conclusion.  When  one  considers  the  present  demand 
for  black  and  white  in  art,  it  may  seem  like  temerity  to  own  to  a  love 
for  colour  ;  but  when  we  remember  that  in  nature  everything  posseBses 
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colour,  it  may  not,  afler  all,  appear  an  fitting  that  what  we  look  at  in 
oar  books  should  hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature.  The  books  of  the 
first  printers  were  frequently  painted  by  the  hand  of  the  illuminator 
tn  the  manner  of  the  manascript :  a  practice  which  circamstanees 
quickly  drove  to  be  abandoned.  Colour-printing  is  rarely  satisfactory, 
and  modern  books  have  learnt  to  be  content  with  black  and  white. 
Morris,  it  is  true,  printed  two  of  the  volumes  of  his  Press  in  red  and 
black   and   blue   with    unequivocal   success,   bat  he    presumably   did 

it  core  to  rd*introduce  hand-painted  borders  and  initial  letters.  In 
Gloria  Cardew,  a  young  art  student,  a  colourist  has  recently 
ippeared  who  is  capable  of  doing  charming  work  in  this  direction. 
Years  ago  Mr.  Raskin  taught  that  **  we  oitghl  to  love  colour  and  to 
think  nothing  quite  beautiful  or  perfect  without  it/'  Miss  Cardew*s 
efforts  form  one  more  attempt  to  revert  to  good  individualistic  hand- 
work, as  opposed  to  the  mechanical  methods  of  a  time  in  which  six- 
penny  magazines,  crowded  with  process  blocks^  furnish  the  mental 
pabulum  of  millions.  It  is  difficult  to  realise  the  effect  of,  say,  one 
of  the  Yale  books,  with  its  initials  and  borders  embellished  with 
ielicate  tints,  after  the  fashion  of  the  ancient  miniaturists.  Among 
^ias  Cardew's  triumphs  must  especially  be  noted  Mr.  F.  S.  Ellis's 
**  History  of  Reynard  the  Fox,*'  a  metrical  version  of  the  old  English 
translation,  with  its  fifty  woodcut  engravings  after  Mr.  Walter  Crane. 
These  last,  when  decorated  in  gold  and  colours^  in  the  mediaeval  style, 
almost  place  the  volume  on  a  level  with  the  illuminated  manuscripts 
which  were  the  glory  of  the  monks  of  old. 

To  rival  these  with  our  nineteenth-century  printed  books  is  hardly 
possible,  perhaps.  But  that  a  great  revival  in  the  art  of  typography 
and  book  decoration  is  not  too  much  to  hope  for  is  apparent  from  the 
tendency  to-day.  Thirty  years  ago  the  productions  of  Messrs.  Dent 
would  hardly  have  been  practicable ;  as  it  ia,  we  barely  notice,  in  oar 
familiarity,  the  revolution  in  bookmaking  which  is  being  enacted 

our  midst.      Beautifol    books  may  not   be  common,  even   now;  at 

it  has  been   proved  that   they  are   possible*      Kot,  let  it   be 

remembered,  that  Morris  would  have  applied  his  rules  to  text-booka 

or   to  ordinary  works,  or  books   of   reference.     The  artist-printer  is 

concerned  only  with  producing  works  of  art  or  literature  in  which 

irything  is  subservient  to  the  perfect  whole.      "  L'art  est-il  utile  ?  " 
the    poet    Baudelaire.      **Oui.      Pounjuoi?      Parce   quil    est 
rart.^' 

ALiiKRT  Louis  Cotton. 


THE   DEFEAT   OF  THE   OIL   KINGS. 


THE  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  t/ommons  on  Petroleum 
has  completed  its  report.  It  bas  dragged  an  inquiry  over  fonr 
years  which  should  have  been  finished  in  two,  and  has  wasted 
another  Bosaion  by  delaying  ita  report  nntil  now.  Its  action  is  in 
harmony  with  the  history  of  petroleum  in  Parliament,  which  has  been 
a  long  chapter  of  delays,  administrative  mistakee,  and  legislative 
bangling.  Before  dealing  with  the  pecaliaritiea  of  some  of  the 
evidence  submitted,  and  with  the  ecbeming  of  interested  parties  to 
secure  the  sympathy  of  the  Committee,  let  ua  see  why  it  was 
appointed,  and  what  was  the  problem  it  had  to  solve.  It  waa 
appointed  to  inqnire  into  the  dangers  which  arise  from  the  use  of 
petrolenm  oils,  to  find  bow  accidents  can  be  prevented  or  diminished, 
and  the  public  better  protected.  Fires  arising  from  petrolenm -lamp 
accidents  had  become  more  frequent  every  year.  Not  a  day  passed 
bnt  newspapers  reported  lamp  accidents.  A  quarter  of  the  deaths 
from  fire  in  London  are  directly  due  to  these  accidents*  and  the  pro- 
portion of  fatalities  in  other  places  is  mnch  the  same  when  similar  oil 
is  need.  The  tragedies  occur  chiefly  in  the  houses  of  the  poor,  where 
the  cheapest  oil  and  the  worst  lamps  are  used. 

Fires  from  lamp  accidents  are  the  most  dangerous  of  all  ontbn^kft 
and  spread  with  amazing  rapidity.  If  a  petrolenm- lamp  is  acciden- 
tally overturned^  carelessly  extinguished,  or  blown  out  by  the  opening 
of  a  door,  the  oil  may  be  ignited,  or  there  is  an  explosion  and  the 
room  is  in  flames.  And  the  deaths  which  are  officially  recorded  as 
caused  by  such  fir«s — forty  in  London  every  year,  and  perhaps  over 
two  hundred  in  the  country — do  not  represent  the  total  number  of 
victims,  and  are  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  fires  attributable 
to    this    cause.     In   fact,  the   most   fruitful   cause   of  firea  is    loiDp 
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accidents,  and  they  are  increasing  with  the  growing  use  of  cheap  or 
inferior  petroleum  as  the  poor  man'd  light*  To  find  means  of  pre- 
venting these  disasters,  or  of  lessening  their  n amber,  was  the  problem 
with  which  the  Committee  had  to  deal. 

The  Interests  ok  thk  Oil  Tbade, 

The  Committee  met  in  the  sommer  of  18W,  noder  the  chairmaa- 
ship  of  the  late  Mr.  Mundella.  In  the  oi^lnary  conrse  of  things  it 
oaght  to  have  been  reappointed  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  session. 
It  was  not  reappointed*  No  one  took  action.  The  chairman,  who 
had  ordered  a  special  report  on  lamp  accidents,  did  not  move  in  the 
matter.  The  Home  Office,  which  had  in  previous  years  shown  so 
mnch  anxiety  to  consult  the  interests  of  the  trade  and  settle  the 
qnestion,  remained  inactive.  One  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  London 
County  Council  had  been  commissioned  to  make  experiments  on  lamps 
and  draw  up  a  report.  He  bad  done  so.  bat  there  was  no  committee 
to  receive  the  reBulta  of  his  investigations.  The  County  Council, 
which  had  public  interests  to  consider,  reminded  the  Home  Office  of 
its  duty,  and  received  a  promise,  towards  the  middle  of  the  session, 
that  the  Committee  would  be  reappointed.  Owing,  however,  to  the 
oconrrence  of  the  General  Election,  the  Ck>mmittee  was  not  reappointed 
that  year  (1895),  and  did  not  resume  its  inquiry  till  the  end  of 
March  1896,  One  explanation  given  for  the  delay  is  that  the  oil 
interests  had  united,  and  had  no  desire  to  assist  the  Committee. 

Things  took  a  different  turn  in  1896.  A  contest  between  rival 
witnesses  began.  The  Committee  was  assailed  by  paid  witnesses,  who 
gave  evidence  to  suit  the  interests  which  they  served.  One  set 
blamed  the  oil  for  the  mischief,  another  put  the  responsibility  on 
lamps.  A  few  independent  men  of  eminence,  such  as  Lord  Kelvin 
and  Sir  Henry  Roscoe,  came  forward  with  indisputable  scientific 
evidence  tested  by  experience  ;  but  against  them  came  the  Govern- 
ment official  witnesses  with  contradictory,  inconaiBtent  stories.  The 
oil  trade  still  acted  as  a  unit.  The  whole  business  in  this  country 
was  then  practically  under  the  control  of  the  Anglo-American  Oil 
Company,  one  of  the  numerous  tentacleu  of  that  gigantic  monopoly, 
the  Standard  Oil  Trust.  As  the  Committee  the  first  year  started  on 
lampe,  there  was  no  reAson  why  the  Trust  should  interfere  ;  but  in 
1896»  when  the  evidence  took  another  tarn,  the  Trust  determined,  by 
the  weight  of  its  witnesses  and  the  exercise  of  its  influence,  to  over- 
come opposition  and  to  capture  the  Committee*  Agencies  which  the 
Trust  set  at  work  had  destroyed  a  Bill  in  1S91,  and  as  the  oil  trade 
had  always  got  its  way  with  Parliament,  the  Trust  was  quite  confident 
of  its  success. 

vou  ucht.  q 
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show  how 


has  beea  the 


appropriate 
quest  of  England  by  the  monopoly,  and  how  convenient  an  outlet 
this  country  has  proved  for  the  moat  dangerous  kind  of  oil  which 
cannot  find  a  ready  market  in  America.  The  first  protest  against  the 
introduction  of  dangerous  American  oil  wag  made  in  1868,  and  the 
capitolation  of  Parliament  to  the  trade  then  has  been  the  source  of  all 
the  trouble  sincet  Before  a  Select  Committee  on  Fire  Protection  in 
1867,  Lord  Piayfair,  Dr,  Attfield,  and  other  scientists,  warned  the 
people  against  low-fiasb  American  oils,  then  beginning  to  be  largely 
imported,  and  showed  the  need  for  protection.  Three  ohemista^ — 
Dr.  Attfield,  Dr.  Letheby^  and  Sir  Frederick  Abel — were  asked  to  find 
a  test  which  would  exclude  dangerous  oils  from  general  use.  After 
experiments  a  test  was  fixed  upon  and  included  in  a  Bill,  The  test 
did  not  please  the  trade,  and  at  the  instance  of  its  representatives, 
without  experiments  and  without  consul  ting  the  Committee  or  the 
chemists  (except  Sir  Frederick  Abel)  who  had  fixed  the  system,  it  was 
altered  by  the  Home  Office.  Mr,  Peter  Maclagan,  who  was  chairman 
of  the  Committee,  told  the  Select  Committee  on  Petroleum  last  year 
that  in  a  week  after  this  EUl  was  published,  **  to  my  surprise  and  the 
surprise  of  many  others,  a  Bill  came  oi^t  with  a  different  test 
altogether.''  The  Bill  with  the  improvised  Lest  was  passed,  but  it  was 
unworkable.  The  infinence  of  the  oil  trade  prevented  its  amendment 
in  a  way  which  would  have  strengthened  the  test  and  increased  public 
protection,  until  in  1871,  when  an  Act  was  passed,  which  provided  for 
a  test  which  the  trade  considered  harmless.  This  Act  was  renewed 
every  year  until  1879,  pending  a  final  settlement.  In  the  meantime 
the  inferior  American  oil  was  imported  in  larger  quantities.  The 
danger  from  its  use  became  more  apparent — so  much  so  that  in  1870 
an  international  congress  was  held  at  Bremen  to  oonaider  what  means 
should  be  taken,  in  the  interest  of  the  public  safety,  to  prevent  the 
use  of  dangerous  American  oils.  Instead  of  I*arliament  fijdng  a  test 
which  would  have  given  greater  protection,  it  took  another  backward  ' 
step.  What  is  called  the  Abel  close  test  of  73'  Fahr.  was  invented.  I 
We  shall  see  the  significance  of  thilS  test  presently,  but  what  I  wish  to  I 
show  now  is  that  it  was  a  retrograde  measure  which  was  welcomed  by 
the  trade»  It  was  another  mistake.  No  one  knew  better  what  I 
ought  to  have  been  done  than  Dr.  Attfield,  and  he  told  the  Seleoj^l 
Committee  in  1 806  that  ^*  the  Abel  test  apparatus  is  good,  but  m^ 
think  the  test  degree  is  a  great  mistake."  He  repeated  that 
'^  reducing  the  pomt  from  100^  Fahr.  was  the  mistake/'  and  that  th«^  * 
73^'  '*  is  based  on  no  intelligible  prinx^iple  that  I  can  see";  forth 
the  fixing  it  at  that  low  standard  was  "  reprehensible.'-  Lord  Kelv 
certainly  an  absolutely  independent  witness,  said  a  *^  great  miata' 
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fks  made  *^  in  redticlng  the  fiash-pomt,  and  also  stated  (Select  Com- 
iiuttee  of  May  20,  1896) : 

**  It  seems  to  me  that  the  logical  outcome  of  Sir  Frederick  Abel's  work 
ought  to  liave  been  to  declare  that  the  100''  Fahr.  in  force  in  the  1871  Act 
must  be  fulfilled  by  a  proper  close  test,  by  testing  the  thin^  which  it  wn^ 
desired  to  test  in  the  proper  way — that  is,  ais  Sir  Frederick  Abel  bad  lione 
it*  I  cannot  think  how  Sir  Frederick  Abel  dit»pped  from  100'  Fahr, 
to  7S '." 

The  miatake  then  made  remains. 
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I  In  1891  an  eflfort  was  made  to  pass  a  Bill  for  the  better  storage  of 
petroleum.  It  did  not  pasa,  and  I  only  allnde  to  it  to  illustrate  once 
more  the  success  of  the  oil  trade  over  Parliament^  and  in  this  case  the 
inflnenoe  of  the  Standard  Oil  Trust.  The  Bill  waa  prompted  by  eom- 
plaintd  from  public  authorities.  The  Home  Office  caused  several 
infiuiries  to  be  made,  and  it  is  noticeable  that  they  were  carried  on  in 
oonjanction  with  the  trade.  When  the  late  Sir  Vivian  Majendte  made 
inquiries  in  the  provinces,  on  the  Continent,  or  in  America,  he  wan 
always  accompanied  by  the  representative  of  the  trade.  Aa  the 
yect  of  this  Bill  was  to  impose  reetrictions  on  the  trade,  this  cloee 
iation  was  not  advisable,  but  it  had  always  been  the  policy  of  the 
Home  Office  to  consult  the  trade  in  these  matters.  During  their  tours 
the  two  were  mainly  occupied  with  systems  of  storage ;  they  did  not 
toaoh  on  the  equally  important  points — the  quality  and  safety  of  the 
oil  itself.  The  Home  OflSce  could  not,  however,  overlook  petroleum- 
lamp  accidents,  and  in  1890  Professor  Abel — again  in  company  with 
the  repreBentative  of  the  trade  (for  it  is  cnrious  how  little  confidence 
tfaeee  Government  officials  had  in  their  own  judgment) — investigated 
the  subject  of  lamp  accidents.  They  arrived  at  the  following  conclu- 
aion,  which  had  *•  no  intelligent  meaning  '*  to  Professor  Attfield  : 

^**It  follows  that  gafety  in  the  use  of  mineral  oil  ia  not  to  be  acquired 

f  by  the  employment  of  oils  of  (^omjmratively  high   flashing- point  or 

riadlity,  and  that  the  vise  of  such  oits  may  even,  in  some  cases,  give 

>  to  dangers  which  are  smjill,  if  not  entirely  ab?;ent,  with  oils  of  oomparm- 

BJy  low  flnahing-fioiBt," 

According  to  this  theory  the  lower  the  tlashing-point,  or,  in  other 

words,  the  worse  the  oil^  the  greater  the  safety.     The  resnlt  of  all 

^ese  joiut  experiences,  visits,  and  consnltations  was  the  Bill  of  1891 

^r  improving  the  storage  of  petroleum  and  regulating  its  sale. 

By  this  time  the  Standard  Oil  Trust  bad  obtained  a  secure  footing 

England  ;  it  practically  controlled  the  trade.     The  Bill,  which  had 

sa  drawn  np  obviously  with  the  intention  of  satisfying  the  trade, 

waa  promptly  opposed.    It  might  have  suited  the  English  oil  dealeiv; 
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it  was  too  moch  for  the  American  Oil  Kings,  who  also  saw  in  it  an 
opportanity  of  doing  a  pretended  Bervice  to  the  trade  and  of  consoli- 
datiDg  their  own  power.  The  way  this  Bill  was  disposed  of  illustrates 
how  a  little  bogus  agitation,  favopred  by  the  BDpineness  of  members 
of  Parliament,  can  atop  useful  legislation.  The  scheme  was  simple 
and  effective.  A  letter  was  sent  by  the  Petroleum  Defence  Associa- 
tion, behind  which  lurked  the  American  monopolists,  to  oil  merchants 
calling  on  them  to  stop  the  mischievous  Bill  which  menaced  their 
interests,  and  obligingly  sending  a  form  of  letter  to  members  of  Par- 
liament which  would  reveal  the  electoral  nterests  at  stake.  The  oil 
merchants  were  asked  to  condemn  a  Bill  about  which  they  knew 
nothing  and  to  sign  their  names  to  state menta  which  they  conld  not 
Bopport.  Members  of  Parliament  were  inundated  with  letters.  They 
were  informed  that  the  Bill  was  an  **  unwairan table  attack"  on  trade 
interests^ which  it  was  not ;  that  it  would  lay  **  additional  burdens" 
on  the  ratepayers — which  it  would  not;  and  woo  Id  **  bear  heavily" 
on  the  working  classes — whom  it  did  not  affect.  There  was  a 
subtle  irony  in  calling  on  members  to  protect  **  the  working 
classes*'  while  the  real  interests  involved  were  those  of  the  Oil 
Kings.  The  members  of  Parliament  accepted  the  manufactured 
agitation  as  a  spontaneoos  outburst  of  national  feeling.  The 
organisers  of  the  scheme  must  have  been  delighted  to  see  how 
eagerly  the  legislators  snapped  up  the  bait,  for  before  many  days 
sixty  notices  were  drawn  op  against  the  Bill,  which  settled  ita 
fate.  After  all^  there  was  nothing  in  tbe  Bill  to  alarm  the  trade. 
When  representative  oil  dealers  were  examined  before  the  Select 
Committee  in  1897  a  series  of  questions,  embodying  the  provisions  of 
the  BUlj  were  put  to  them^  and  they  were  bound  to  admit  that  the 
new  regulations  proposed  were  reasonable* 

The  disposal  of  the  Bill  in  the  summary  fashion  above  described 
suited  the  Oil  Kings  admirably,  as  by  their  arrangement  with  the 
Scotch  oil  dealers  at  the  time  the  flash-point  question  was  not  raised. 
**The  reason,"  said  Mr,  John  Young,  manager  of  the  Linlithgow  Oil 
Company,  before  the  Select  Committee  (July  27,  1894),  **  why  in  1891 
there  was  no  word  of  the  flash-point  was  that  the  American  people  had 
come  to  terms.  I  think,"  he  added,  "  it  is  right  that  I  should  be 
perfectly  frank,  and  say  that  there  was  an  understanding  with  the 
petroleum  people  with  whom  we  were  acting  that  the  question  of 
flash-point  should  not  at  that  time  be  raised/'  The  methods  which 
had  proved  bo  effectual  in  America  were  introduced  into  this  country, 
and  the  Standard  Oil  Trust  sacceeded  in  making  the  Scotch  oil  pro- 
ducers combine  among  themselves  to  keep  up  prices,  and  also  to  como 
to  an  understanding  that  the  **  flash-point  should  not  be  raised." 
Without  some  **  understanding  "  it  would  have  been  obviously  in  the 
interest  of  the  Scotch  oU  manufacturers  to  agitate  for  a  higher  teet,  aa 
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their  oU  has  never  leas  than  a  flaah-point  of  100^,  and,  as  the  only 
ho'ne  prodacers  concerned,  they  would  have  been  listened  to. 

The  next  move  on  the  part  of  the  agents  of  the  American  monopoly 
waa  to  secure  as  mnch  as  possible  of  the  wholesale  trade  in  this 
country;  The  monopolist  does  not  believe  in  middlemen^  and  likes  to 
supply  as  many  retail  dealers  as  it  is  possible.  How  far  it  has  suc- 
ceeded in  stamping  out  the  wholesale  trade  it  is  impossible  to  say,  bat 
it  had,  at  any  rate,  captured  a  considerable  share  of  it,  and  ^'  tied  np" 
a  large  number  of  retail  dealers.  As  it  had  come  to  a  working 
arrangement  with  the  importers  of  Bussian  oil,  it  found  its  position  in 
England  pleasant  and  profitable.  And  just  when  every thijDg  had  been 
comfortably  arranged  the  flash-point  was  raised  before  the  Committee 
in  1896,  which  disturbed  the  equanimity  of  the  Oil  Kings  and  increased 
their  activity. 

SlUNIFlCANCE    OF    THE    FlASH-PoINT. 

The  most  important  evidence  submitted  to  the  Committee  revolved 
round  the  vital  point  of  what  should  be  the  degree  of  volatility  of  a 
safe  oil*  How  the  oil  should  be  stored,  and  in  what  kind  of  lamps 
it  should  be  burned,  are,  according  to  the  evidence  of  independent 
witnesses,  minor  things  compared  with  the  essential  element — the 
flash-point.  So  long  as  the  oil  is  dangerous  in  itself,  it  is  a  fatuons 
policy  to  try  and  secure  safety  by  better  storage  or  improved  lamps. 
The  best  of  lamps  may  become  dangerous  with  low- Sash  oil,  while  a 
faulty  lamp  may  be  comparatively  harmless  if  safe  oil  is  need. 
Everything,  therefore,  turns  round  the  flash-point.  At  present,  as 
stated  above,  73"^  Fahr,  is  the  limit  which  the  law  requires,  although 
it  is  far  from  being  the  limit  which  safety  demands.  In  other  words, 
the  law  regards  as  safe,  and  leaves  free  from  all  restrictions  and 
regnlations,  oil  which,  when  heated  to  73 \  gives  off  a  vapour  which 
flashes  when  brought  into  contact  with,  or  near  to,  a  light.  The 
lower  the  flash-point  of  the  oil  the  more  readily  will  it  emit  vapour, 
and  the  easier  will  it  be  to  flash  or  ignite.  When  a  lamp  is  over- 
turned, it  is  the  vapour  which  ignites  first  and  carries  the  flame  to 
the  oil.  Should  the  oil  commonly  in  use  reach  a  temperature  of 
80'  Fahr,  in  a  lamp,  and  the  vapour  which  it  gives  off  reach  the  Hame, 
there  may  be  an  explosion.  Were  the  oil  refined  so  that  it  would  not 
Hash  until  a  temperature  of  over  100'  Fahr.  were  reached,  fires 
resulting  from  lamp  accidents  would  be  very  much  reduced,  if  they 
did  not  entirely  disappear.  The  main  point  at  issue,  therefore,  was 
whether  the  present  law  permitting  oO  to  be  sold  which  flashes  at 
73"  Fahr.  ensured  safety  and  should  remain.  That  is  the  point  which 
Parliament  will  have  to  settle. 

The  first  scientific  authority  who  gave  evidence  in  1896  on  this 
subject  was  Lord  Kelvin,  whose  experience  with  oils  dates  from  1S38. 
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This  emioent  scientist  stated  that  the  "  petroleum  light,  as  it  has 
been  used  under  the  official  test  from  1871,  is  an  exceedingly  dangexous 
illnminant,"  and  hia  evidence  maj  be  summarised  as  foUowB : 

Sir  Frederick  Abel  made  a  **  great  mistake  "  in  lowering  the  flash- 
point **  The  logical  outcome "  of  his  work  ought  to  have  been  a 
close  test  of  lOO''* 

The  flash-point  should  be  raised  to  130"  open,  which  is  equivalent 
to  103°  close  test. 

No  lamp  accidents  have  been  reported  with  the  flash-point  of  oil 
over  110°» 

No  improvement  in  lamps  will  ensure  safety  unless  the  flash-point 
is  raised* 

The  sale  of  petroleum  which  flashes  at  less  than  103**  shoald  be 
prohibited. 

"I  think/'  he  said,  *'  that  the  accidents  which  have  been  reported 
are  amply  sufficient  to  justify  prohibitive  legialation.''     And  again  : 

**  The  principle  of  safety  is,  that  oil  should  never  in  a  lamp  reach  the 
temperature  of  the  close  test  flashing-point.  I  advise  the  Oommittee  to  fix 
a  flash-point  which  shall  be  higher  than  oil  is  likely  to  reach  under  ordinary 
conditions  of  ordinary  use/' 

Thia  weighty  evidence  in  favour  of  reform,  coming  from  one  of  the 
highest  scientific  authorities  in  the  country,  will  not  be  without  its 
influence  on  members  of  Parliament*  Sir  Henry  Hoscoe  went  before 
the  Committee,  not  only  as  on©  of  the  leading  chemists  in  the  country, 
bat  as  one  who  had  also  been  a  member  of  the  Committed)  when  it 
met  in  1894,  and  had  carried  out  experiments  with  the  object  of 
supporting  his  evidence.  His  evidence  went  to  show  the  dangerona 
character  of  much  of  the  American  oil  which  is  in  general  use.  From 
his  experiments,  he  said,  he  ooncluded  *'  that  the  Hash -point  of 
73^  Fahr.  is  too  low,  and  that  it  should  be  raised  to  100  or  105*'.*' 
If  this  were  done,  he  waa  convinced  that  accidenti,  if  they  did  not 
altogether  disappear,  would  be  greatly  diminifihed.  This  increase  in 
the  flash-point  *'  will  not/'  he  said,  *'  materially  diminish  the  quality 
of  oil  imported,  or  materially  alter  the  price." 

Dr,  Stevenson  McAdam,  for  the  Corporation  of  Edinburgh,  and 
Professor  Attfield,  on  behalf  of  the  Glasgow  Corporation,  were  equally 
convinced  that  safety  could  only  be  found  in  raising  the  Hash-point, 
l^rofessor  Ramsay  upheld  the  same  conclusion.  Professor  Mendeleef, 
of  St  Petersburg,  was  able  to  tell  the  Committee,  on  behalf  of  the 
BuBsian  Government,  that  the  teat  of  83^  Fahr.  in  that  country  waa 
too  low,  and  that  it  should  be  raised  to  100^.  Profefisor  Kaat,  of 
Karlsmhej  Baid  that  the  experts  in  Germany  all  agreed  that  the  tlash- 
point  should  be  raised,  although  they  differed  as  to  what  extent.  In 
Germany  the  test  point  is  fixed  at  70"^  Fahr.,  and  it  waa  frequently 
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ate<3  that  lamp  accidents  were  fewer  in  Germany  than  iu  thb 
^tsountry.  No  evidence  was  given  in  enpport  of  the  statement,  but,  in 
any  case,  the  oflSciat  tlash-point  is  of  leas  importance  in  GermaQy, 
where  all  oil  is  under  regulations. 

The  appearance  of  these  inSneattal  witnesses  and  the  introdactioti 
of  the  flash-point  problem  caused  trepidation  in  the  camp  of  the 
American  Oil  Kings.  A3  the  American  plan  of  baying  up  the  Com- 
mittee was  not  practicablei  the  Oil  Kinga  resorted  to  other  means. 
They  secured  the  services  of  experts.  And  they  were  very  successful. 
They  began  with  eminent  professors  who  had  won  their  reputation  in 
brother  fields  of  scieace^  and  finished  off  with  a  director  of  the  Standanl 
CJompany — a  most  soitable  climax.  If  the  verdict  was  to  go  by 
the  number  of  witnesses  and  the  weight  of  the  evidence,  the  Standard 
j^Oil  Trust  was  not  going  to  run  any  risks.  No  matter  from  where 
be  witnesses  on  behalf  of  the  public  came,  the  monopolist  was  able  to 
one  from  the  same  place.  Public  interests  had  been  supported 
profeesor  from  Karlsruhe  j  from  Karlsrahe  was  brought  another 
to  contra^lict  him.  The  Bussian  Government  bad  sent  a 
itness;  another  Russian  expert  from  the  oil  regions  was  pitted 
against  him.  The  Anglo-American  Company,  the  English  branch  of 
the  Trust,  which  has  only  one  English  shareholder — the  secretary — 
brought  a  witness  from  Zurich  and  an  expert  from  New  York, 
Bputed  the  greatest  authority  on  petroleum  in  America.  In  estimate 
ttg  the  value  of  the  expert  evidence  submitted  to  the  Committee,  we 
entitled  to  consider  the  interests  which  the  experts  represented 
as  well  as  their  standing  in  the  scientific  world.  The  Standard  Oil 
Trust  could  bring  up  hundreds  of  experts  who  would  support  a  system 
which  corresponded  with  its  interests,  but  one  witness  who  served  no 
interest  and  received  no  fees  was  worth  a  battalion  of  paid  experte. 
I  am  not  arguing  against  paid  experts.  They  have  their  professional 
reputation  to  maintain  as  well  as  their  fees  to  earn,  and  if  their 
acientific  experience  and  conscientious  search  for  the  truth  leads  them 
to  the  side  where  money  is,  all  the  better  for  them.  When,  however, 
they  give  different  views  in  this  capacity  from  what  they  have  given 
_wben  watching  public  interests,  we  are  entitled  to  point  out  the  incon- 
icy  and  to  criticiee  them. 
Some  of  the  arguments  used  against  raising  the  flash-point  may  be 
dted.  Professor  Dewar  went  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  "  Scotch  oil  of 
110^  flash  is  more  liable  than  ordinary  American  oil  of  75'  flash-point 
|to  produce  an  exploflive  atmosphere  in  the  lamp '' — a  statement  which 
was  unsupported  by  facts,  and  which  the  evidence  of  actual  experi- 
ment completely  upsets.  Dr.  Dewar  admitted  that  it  would  be 
naoeasary  to  regulate  lamps  were  the  flaah-point  raised  to  100  ^  but 
he  thought  such  an  increase  would  have  "  a  very  serious  bearing  on 
be  cost  of  the  article." 
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Dr.  Geo.  Lunge,  of  Zaricb,  had  to  admit  that  "inevitably  there 
mast  be  a  certain  amoant  of  eafetj  by  raiaiDg  the  flashing-point/*  and 
Dr,  Carl  Engler,  of  Karlsrcihe,  confessed  that  Kaiaer  oil  of  124'  Fahn 
was  safer  than  low-flash  oil.  Even  Mr,  Boverton  Redwood,  the 
leading  representative  of  the  trade,  was  constrained  to  make  this 
damaging  admiBsion  (Select  Committee,  May  1696) : 

"  I  may  pay  at  once  that  in  my  opinioti  a  considerable  proportion  of  th©^ 
lamp  accidents  which  occur  would  not  happen  if  only  oil*  of  Itur  or  over 
100*"  Abel  test  were  used/' 

Sir  Frederick  Abel  stuck  to  his  theory  that  the  present  test  of 
73''  Fahr.  is  perfectly  safe  for  general  use,  yet  he  recommends  oil  of 
IDS'"  to  ensure  safety  in  barracks.  And  the  oouditions  of  things  in 
barracksj  where  the  oil  and  the  lamps  are  carefully  watched,  naturally 
ensure  greater  security  than  in  the  crowded  and  over-heated  homes  of 
the  poor.  The  oil  which  the  Government  use  in  lighthooses  is  140' 
Fahr.,  and  Sir  Frederick  Abel  was  asked : 

**  Does  that  not  really  establish  the  fact  that  raising  the  flash-point  is 
always  in  the  direction  of  greater  safety  to  the  community  ?  " 

His  reply  was  :  "  In  the  abstract  it  certainly  establishes  that  point/* 
Unfortunatelyj  lamp  accidents  or  outbreaks  of  fire  do  not  happen  **  in 
the  abstract,"  but  in  grim  and  deadly  reality. 

It  19  hardly  neceeaary  to  refer  to  the  contradictory  and  self- 
destructive  evidence  given  to  the  Committee  by  Dr.  Chandler,  of  New 
York,  who  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  Standard  Oil  Trust.  His 
evidence  was  directly  in  opposition  to  the  conditions  which  he  had 
laid  down  and  carried  out  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  New  York.  He 
then  held  that  "the  higher  the  flash-point  the  safer  the  oil,  and  that 
while  BO  lamp  is  safe  with  dangerous  oil,  every  lamp  is  safe  with  safe 
oil/*  He  bad  the  flash-point  raised  to  above  100°  in  New  York,  and ' 
said  he  would  make  it  **  a  crime  to  sell  unsafe  oil/'  He  tried  to 
explain  away  these  and  other  disparities  with  the  evidence  he  tendered 
by  saying  that  in  those  days  he  was  a  **  reckless  reformer,*'  and  that 
he  '^had  been  led  to  consider  the  question  from  a  somewhat  different 
point  of  view  from  what  I  considered  it  when  I  simply  acted  as  a 
sanitary  officer."  We  may  be  pardoned  if  we  prefer  the  view  of  the 
sanitary  officer  to  that  of  the  witness  for  the  Standard  Oil  Tmet,* 

•  The  eTidefice  given  before  Committee  attracted  little  attention  in  the  press.     It 
was  only  very  briefly  reported  at  the  fjme.  and  onlv  recently  haa  its  importance  been 
recognijied.    To  the  Star  belongs  the  credit  of  popularising  tbe  Buhject,  by  pabUshingl 
last  year  the  only  analysis  of  the  evidence  which  has  appeared  in  the  pres«.     Since  ] 
then  it  has  advocated  reform  with  tnnch  persistency,  and  has  used  every  fatal  Uinf|1 
accident  as  an  object -lesson.     It  U  still  iigitating  vigorously. 
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As  a  great  deal  of  evidence  was  given  to  show  that  the  lamps  were 
blame,  it  is  necessary  to  connect  low-ilaah  oils  with  lamp  accidente, 

atamlly^  faplty  lamps  will  make  accidents  more  numerous^  but  in 
Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  where  Scotch  paraffin  with  a  flash-point  cf 
over  100^  Fahr.  is  generally  in  use,  only  1  per  cent  of  the  fires  is 
due  to  lamp  aocidentA.  In  London,  where  American  Tea-Rose  oil  of 
between  73^  and  80  Fahr,  is  most  largely  used,  an  average  of'4U0 
fires  a  year  arise  from  lamp  accidoats«  Over  a  fourth  of  all  the  deaths 
from  fires  in  London  are  due  to  lamp  accidents,  and  the  official  static - 
tica  of  the  Fire  Brigade  do  not  show  the  full  extent  of  the  fatalities. 
Small  fires  at  which  deaths  may  occur  are  not  always  reported,  as  Mr. 
Alfred  Spencer,  chief  of  the  Fablic  Central  Department,  London 
County  Council,  whose  duty  it  is  to  enforce  the  Petroleum  Acta  and 
inquire  into  lamp  accident?,  says  :  **  Daring  the  past  three  years  onr 
Fire  Brigade  only  reported  seventy-eight  deaths  from  lamp  accident^^ 
whereas  115  deaths  from  this  cauee  in  London  came  to  my  knowledge 
from  various  sources,  and  were  the  subject  of  investigations  by  ofticers 
of  my  department/'  We  must  rely  upon  Mr,  Spencer  for  the  most 
valuable  evidence  bearing  on  lamp  accidents.  The  subject  is  one 
which  has  caused  much  anxiety  to  the  London  County  Council.  In 
1S!>5  Mr.  Spencer  conduoted  experiments  with  lamps,  and  had  no 
difficulty  in  showing  tbat  defective  lamps  were  a  contributory  cause  of 
accidents,  although  he  recognised  that  the  prime  evil  was  in  the  oil. 
The  County  Council  has  for  years  issued  hints  to  lamp  manufacturers 
and  advice  to  lamp  users,  without  any  apparent  effect.  In  a  Report 
issued  this  year  *  Mr.  Spencer  gives  details  of  experiments  with  oil  in 
various  types  of  lamps,  and  the  result  of  investigations  into  every 
lamp  accident  which  took  place  in  London  in  189G  and  1897.  This 
evidence  is  more  important  than  any  official  evidence  which  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Select  Committee,  as  it  is  supported  by  irrefutable  data. 
A  total  of  689  accidents  were  investigated.  Of  theee,  o7t»  were  due 
escape  of  and  ignition  of  the  oil,  and  113  were  caused  by  explo- 

ons  of  the  vapour.  These  accidents  caused  nearly  100  deaths.  The 
details  show  indisputably  that  the  danger  lies  in  low-flash  American 
Tea-Kose  oiK  In  his  experiments  Mr.  Spencer  found  that  this  oil 
flashed  when  it  reached  a  temperature  of  77  Fahr,  and  ignited 
when  it  was  87"^,  On  the  other  hand,  Russian  oil  which  had  been 
tested  to  100  (Abel  test)  did  not  flash  until  the  temperature  was 
beyond  that  point,  and  much  higher  than  it  would  l>e  in  a  lamp  in 
ordinary  use.  The  low-flash  oil  was  equally  dangerous  in  lamps  of 
inary  construction,  whether  they  cost  15*.  or  Is.  W.  These  experi- 
combined  with  investigations  into  the  causes  of  lamp  accidents 

»  'Petroleum  Lamp  Aocidenu/*    Westminster :  IL  S,  Kiog  &  Sons,  Bridge  ^Street. 
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in  London,  and  his  review  of  tbe  evidence  Bnbmitted  to  the  Select 
Committee,  led  Mr.  Spencer  to  aay  that 

**  the  whole  diflfieulty  has  arisen  from  the  lowering  of  tbe  flash-point  to  73' 
Fahr.  The  evidence  is  conclusive  that  if  the  higher  flash-point  had  been 
retAined  very  few  of  the  long  series  of  fatal  and  other  lamp  accidents  in 
London  and  elsewhere  could  have  occurred.  It  is  also  conclusive  that  the 
mischief  was  originally  cauBe<i  by  the  Government  allowing  the  fallacious 
test  suggested  by  the  petroleum  trade  to  l^e  substituted  in  the  Bill  of  IMBH 
for  the  trustworthy  test  which  bad  been  recommended  by  three  chemists/' 

He  adopts  the  suggestion  of  the  Lamp  and  Stovee  Trade  Aseocia- 
tion  that  the  importation  of  the  more  dangerous  lamps  should  be 
prohibited,  but  says  that  ''it  is  obviously  better  never  to  have  danger 
present  at  all  than  to  attempt  to  prevent  the  miachief  afterwards.  If 
oil  is  burnt  which  never  reaches  ita  flashing-  or  igniting-point  danger 
is  never  present ;  but,  if  other  oil  ia  burnt,  even  in  a  lamp  of  good 
conatruction,  danger  may  aria©  from  many  causes^  for  even  the  best 
lamps  wear  out  or  get  injured  by  accident  or  neglect."  He  concluded 
hia  Report  by  recommending  that  "  raising  the  flash-point  fixed  by 
the  Petroleum  Act  to  105'  Fahr.  (Abel  test)  will  be  effectual  in  pre* 
venting  lamp  accidents  if  the  sale  and  use  for  illuminating  purposes  of 
oil  below  that  flash-point  is  prohibited,"  and  this  recommendation  has 
been  adopted  by  the  County  CbunciL 


Official  Fallacizs, 

I  have  not  yet  referred  to  the  witness  whoee  evidence  was  regarded 
as  of  greatest  importance  by  the  Committee.  I  refer  to  the  late  Sir 
Vivian  Majendie,  whose  sudden  death  occurred  before  his  crofis- 
examination  was  completed.  He  was  the  Home  Office  official  whose 
duty  it  was  to  advise  the  Committee*  Sir  Vivian  had  been  concerned 
chiefly  with  regulations  for  the  storage  and  transport  of  petroleum,  and 
was  not  disposed  to  attach  much  importance  to  the  flaah-point,  or  to 
admit  that  it  requires  any  alteration.  He  held  that  the  present  flash* 
point  was  never  intended  "  to  govern  the  sale  of  oil  as  an  illuminant/* 
which  is  not  altogether  inaccurate ;  but  this  omission  was  due  to  the 
neglect  of  Parliament  to  take  the  advice  of  such  scientista  as  Lord 
Kelvin  and  Lord  Playfair,  who  foresaw  the  dangers  which  would  arifla 
from  the  increasing  use  of  low- flash  American  oil  aa  the  poor  man^a 
light.  Sir  Vivian  Majendie^s  statement  was  intended  t-o  magnify  the 
difficulties  of  regulating  the  sale  of  oil.  He  said  the  demand  for  & 
higher  flash-point  introduces  a  "  novel  object,"  and  that: 

**  The  precedent  of  laying  down  statutorily  the  description  of  petroleum 
which  might  or  might  not  be  sold  for  a  particular  use  might  have  dangerous 
ejttensions  and  lead  to  most  inconvenient  consequences  in  ita  possible  or 
advocated  application  to  the  sale  of  oil  for  other  purposes.     It  \&  obvious 


I 


that  whatever  may  be  laid  dowu  as  i-egards  tbe  sale  of  the  oili  it  is  impos- 
rfiiWe  to  i-eallj  regulate  it«  use,  unless  an  Inquisitorial  rigbt  of  «ntry  into 
tjvery  private  dweUing  is  to  be  established/* 

Petroleam-oil  is  only  used  for  illDtninating  purpoaeB,  so  that  the 
oomplicationa  which  Sir  Vimn  Majendie  feared  with  regard  to  ''oil 
for  other  purposes  "  would  not  arise*  Petroleum  or  mineral  spirit, 
used  in  oomiection  with  many  manufactures  and  trades^  is  already 
under  regulations.  There  is  nothing  novel  or  revolutionary  about  the 
proposal  ta  prohibit  the  use  of  oil  \.hich  does  not  come  up  to  tbe 
standard  of  safety.  It  is  simply  an  extension  of  the  present  system, 
l*etroleum  which  is  under  73'  Fahr.  flbsh-teat  is  regulated  now.  It  is 
the  figure  and  not  the  law  which  requires  alteration.  And  there  is  no 
necessity  for  an  inquisitorial  house-to-house  inspection.  The  adniinis^ 
tratioQ  machinery  is  already  at  work.  Oil  is  now  tested,  when  imported 
01*  where  stored.  There  are  not  a  hundred  kinds  of  oil,  and  it  is  not 
imported  in  small  quantities,  or  at  many  ports.  It  would  be  just  as 
easy  to  test  the  oil  were  the  standard  fixed  at  100  as  at  present. 
There  would  be  more  tests  taken  and  more  storage-places  inspected. 
The  standard  of  free  trade  in  oil  would  be  raised,  and  any  dealer  who 
chose  to  keep  oil  under  the  new  flash-point  would  require  his  premises 
licensed,  and  would  be  put  under  similar  regulations  as  now  exist  for 
oil  below  73°.  In  order  to  get  his  freedom  he  would  prefer  to  keep 
aafe  oil.  And  several  oil  dealers  who  gave  evidence  before  the  Select 
Committee  said  that  consumers  preferred  safe  oil  when  they  knew 
they  could  get  it,  and  were  prepared  to  pay  a  little  more  for  it.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  an  increase  in  the  flash-point  to  100"^  would  only 
affect  part  of  the  oil  supply,  as  some  of  the  Russian  and  Scotch  oils 
have  a  higher  flash-point  than  the  ordinary  American  oil,  although 
sold  at  the  same  price.  In  several  Continental  countries,  and  also  in 
America,  a  higher  test  is  imposed^  and  wherever  the  law  is  enforced 
fewer  accidents  occur. 

Blaming  the  Lamfs. 

While  Sir  Vivian  Majendie  saw  insuperable  difficulties  in  regulating 
the  sale  of  oil,  he  had  no  scruples  in  recommending  restriction  in  the 
I  manufacture  and  sale  of  lamps.    He  advocated  protection  which  would 
'  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  apply,  and  would  have  a  disturbing  influ- 
ence on  industry,      English  lamp  manufacturers  favour  a  protective 
I  measure  against  foreign  competitors,  but  Sir  Vivian  Majendie's  pro- 
posal  applies  to  all  lamps.      As  experiments  have  absolutely  demon- 
strated that  the  best  of  lamps  is  not  without  danger  ii*  low -flash  oil  is 
used,  it  will  be  an  impossible  task  to  make  lamps  safe  by  regulation 
regardless  of  the  oil,  and  were  it  possible  it  would  involve  the  creation 
of   new  administrative   machinery  and   cause  endless  irritation.      He 
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invited  the  Committee  to  make  the  eale  of  ''  unsafe  lamps  **  a  peual 
offence,  and  leave  unsafe  oil  alone.  His  plan  is  a  very  ronndabout 
and  excessively  dtfficolt  way  of  reaching  an  extremely  uncertain 
result.  It  would  be  much  easier,  cheaper,  and  simpler  to  strike  the 
danger  at  the  fountain -head- — in  the  oil ;  and  this  plan  has  the 
advantage  that  it  woold  only  affect,  to  any  extent,  one  agency — the 
Standard  Oil  Trust 

The  Real  Remedy. 

The  late  Mr,  Mundella,  Chairman  of  the  Select  Committee,  shrank 
from  the  suggestion  that  the  flash-point  should  be  raised,  as  he  feared 
it  would  increase  price.  It  also  was  opposed  to  his  ideas  of  Free 
Trade.  The  Committee  received  very  little  evidence  on  how  the  price 
would  be  affected.  Scotch  oil  manufacturers  and  American  refiners, 
other  than  tbe  representative  of  the  Standard  Oil  Trust,  say  the 
increased  cost  woold  be  infiniteBimal,  Lord  Kelvin  held  that  the  rise 
of  a  halfpenny  per  gallon — and  it  would  not  be  more  than  a  farthing 
— if  it  gives  greater  safety  would  be  a  great  boon  to  the  poorest 
consumers.  Refining  oil  to  a  higher  flash-point  does  not,  of  course, 
mean  waste  or  much  loss^  as  the  residue-naphtha  is  a  commercial 
product  which  eometimes  brings  as  high  a  price  as  oil.  It  suits  the 
Scotch  and  Itussian  refiners  to  produce  safe  oil,  but  the  ?>tandard  Oil 
Trust  seeks  to  obtain  cheapness  of  production.  It  helps  it  to  main- 
tain its  monopoly  in  America  if  it  can  send  its  poorly  refined  oil  to 
Europe.  Mr,  Henry  D,  Lloyd,  who  haa  thoroughly  mastered  the 
auhject,  Bays  on  this  point :  * 

**  Out  of  every  bimilred  hai'rek  of  various  kinds  of  products  from  the  dis- 
tillatitin  ot  petroleum,  forty  are  of  an  illuminating  oil  not  good  enough  to 
be  burned  in  tbis  country  (t\c,,  the  United  States).  It  mu.st  he  sold  in 
Europe  or  not  sold  at  M,  and  a  manufacturer  who  cannot  get  rid  of  4u  per 
cent,  of  his  product  must  give  up  manufacturing." 

It  is  certainly  to  the  profit  of  the  Standard  Oil  Trust  to  send  its 
low-flafch  oil  to  this  country.  Until  recently  it  had  a  working 
arrangement  with  the  Rassian  oil  producers  for  supplying  England. 
The  quantity  of  Russian  oil  imported  wag  to  be  restricted  :  the  work 
of  distribution  was  mainly  in  the  handa  of  the  Trust's  Anglo-American 
Oil  Company,  The  Russian  oil  was  always  the  safer,  although  the 
price  was  the  same  as  the  low-flash  Tea- Rose  oil,  but  the  quantity 
imported  greatly  decreased.  In  1890  1,357,122  barrels  of  American 
petroleum  were  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom,  and  787,529  barrels 
of  Russian  oil.  By  1897  the  American  imports  had  increased  to 
2,755,48(3  barrels,  and  the  Russian  dropped  to  494,278,  The  under- 
standing between  tbe  Russian  dealers  and  the  Trust  came  to  an  end  at 

*  ''  Wealth  ftgaiDst  Common  wealth,*' 
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the  beginning  of  this  year,  and  there  is  now  keen  competition  between 
them.  The  Russian  oil  baa  a  flash-point  of  over  100''  Fahr.  (Abel 
test),  and,  as  Mr.  Spencer*8  experiments  proved,  ia  practically  safe  in 
all  lamps.  The  oil  is  reported  to  have  higher  illumiuating  powers 
than  the  American  product.  The  price  is  the  same*  Jnat  now  the 
Anglo-Ciiacasian  Oil  Company  ia  selling  petroleum  which  has  a  flash- 
point of  103'^  (Abel  test)  for  less  than  the  American  oil,  which  is 
only  slightly  over  73^.  The  trade  is  showing  that  it  prefers  a  safe 
oil  when  easily  obtained,  bat  safety  cannot  be  secared  until  all  low- 
Hash  oils  are  prohibited  for  use  as  an  iliuminant. 

Owing  to  the  ascendency  of  the  Standard  Oil  Trust  a  few  years 
ago  many  of  the  reflneriea  at  Baku  were  closed ;  these  will  now  be 
opened,  and  the  supply  oould  be  enormously  increased.  The  question 
of  supply  affects  the  price  more  than  an  alteration  of  the  flash-point, 
and  the  supply  is  inexhaustible.  The  worlds  deposits  of  petroleum 
have  only  just  been  tapped.  In  America  and  Russia  there  are  appa- 
rently unlimited  supplies.  There  are  fields  in  Galicia  and  Roumania 
yet  to  develop,  deposits  in  Sumatra,  Java,  and  Borneo  untouched. 

Although  a  majority  of  the  Petroleum  Committee  decided  that  the 
fiaah-point  should  be  raised,  many  reasons  are  given  and  excuses 
sought  for  inaction,  Mr.  Jesse  Collings,  chairman  of  the  Committee, 
who  opposed  the  decision  of  the  majority,  holds  Colonel  Majendiea 
Tiewa.  He  oonaiders  that  tha  subject  was  settled  for  all  time  in  1879. 
He  regards  it  as  beyond  the  pale  of  reform.  In  explaining  the 
change  in  1879  Mr  Collings  says  that :  ''All  that  was  done  was  to 
substitute  a  reliable  method  of  testing  for  an  unreliable  one.  The 
sole  object  of  Axing  a  flash-point  at  all  was  to  name  a  dividing-line 
between  petroleum  oil  and  petroleum  spirit,"  Both  these  statements 
are  wrong.  Dr.  Attfield,  who,  as  I  have  described,  took  a  leading 
part  in  fixing  the  original  flash-point,  disposes  of  the  contention  that 
there  was  no  change  in  1879,  when  the  flash-point  was  lowered  to 
73^.  The  test  then  made  was  rights  but  the  basis  upon  which  it  was 
fixed  wa?  wrong.  **  A  fallacious  and  discredited  test-apparatus/'  says 
Dr.  Attfleld,  ''  was  allowed  to  become  the  measure  of  our  standard  of 
safety  for  all  lamp-oils*'^     '*  When,  therefore,"  he  add% 

*'  the  Petroleum  Committee  now  propose  to  make  the  flaah* point  100^  for  oil 
used  in  lamps,  it  simply  restores  our  legal  standard  of  safety  to  its  ori^'nal 
fi^re,  and  does  neither  more  nor  less  than  what  the  Government  and  the 
Legislature  intended  to  enact  in  18C2  and  again  in  18C8." 

Mr.  Collings's  other  statement  that  the  sole  object  of  the  flash-point 
ia  to  make  a  dividing  line  between  petroleum  oil  and  spirit,  that,  too, 
IB  baaed  on  a  misapprehension  and  a  fallacy.  The  Petroleum  Act 
makes  no  distinction  between  oil  and  apirit.  It  refers  to  petroleum 
below  the  legal  flaeh  point  and  petroleum  above  it,  and  the  object  of 
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the  Sash-point  was  to  fix  the  safety  line*  If  it  is  found  by  experience 
that  the  safety  line  is  too  low  to  give  the  maximum  amount  of  safety 
there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  raising  it.  The  administrative 
difficulties  in  conBection  with  such  a  change  are  unduly  magnified. 
The  game  machinery  which  enforces  the  present  test  would,  without 
much  ertra  trouble  or  expense,  carry  out  new  regulations.  No  oil 
below  the  legal  flaah-point  would  be  imported  for  illuminating  pur- 
poses, fiimply  because  it  would  not  pay  exporters  to  send  it,  or  oil 
merchants  to  deal  in  it  It  is  suggested  that  the  Kussian  and  Scotch 
oil  interests  are  now  seeking  to  get  the  flash-point  raised  ''  simply  as 
a  matter  of  business.*'  For  the  same  reason  the  Standard  Oil  Tmst 
seeks  to  keep  it  down.  It  will  be  easier  to  raise  the  flash-point  when 
the  powerful  oil  interests  are  at  variance,  and  the  present  state  of  the 
market  shows  that  there  will  be  no  rise  in  price  with  the  increased 
safety. 

If  Parliament  raises  the  flaah-point  it  will  provoke  more  compe- 
tition and  ultimately  lead  to  a  reduction  in  prioe.  American  refiners 
outside  the  Standard  Oil  Trust  are,  Mr.  Spencer  understands,  quit^ 
prepared  "  to  mana&cture  lOO'^-flash  oil,  and  to  furnish  it  in  un- 
limited quantity."  Prohibit  the  sale  of  dangerous  low- flash  oil  in 
England  and  hundreds  of  lives  now  lost  will  be  saved,  fires  will  be 
diminished  by  one-foarth,  and  a  blow  will  be  struck  at  the  most 
powerful  monopoly  which  has  ever  emsted.  Attempt  to  regulate 
the  manufacture^  importation,  and  sale  of  lamps  by  a  measure  which 
it  will  be  next  to  impossible  to  enforce,  and  at  best  can  only  be*  a 
palliative,  and  the  only  people  whose  interests  will  benefit  will  be  the 
Oil  Kings  of  America. 

BoBEKT  Donald. 


APOSTOLICAL  SUCCESSION. 


IN  the  region  of  ecclesiaslical  theory  the  presoDt  situation  is  un- 
doubtedly a  most  intereBting  one.  Thoughts  and  tendencies, 
which  had  for  some  time  past  been  working  more  or  less  beneath 
the  surface  in  various  ecclefiiastical  circIeB,  have  emerged  almost 
coincidently  in  books  which  can  fairly  be  taken  as  representative. 
Three  such  may  here  be  named,  as  together  affording  occaaion  for 
an  attempt  to  estimate  afresh  the  fundamental  issnes  involved  in 
Lightfoot's  great  essay  on  '*  The  Christian  Ministry,*  pablished  exactly 
thirty  years  ago. 

The  works  in  question  are  Hort*s  **  Christian  Bcclesia/'  published 
early  last  year,  Moberly's '*  Ministerial  Priesthood,"  which  followed 
towards  the  end  of  that  year»  and  Browns  •*  Apostolical  Suocessionj" 
which  appeared  several  months  ago.  The  first  of  these  is  a  careful, 
positive  exposition  of  the  **  early  history  and  the  early,  conceptions  of 
the  Eccleaia,"  as  these  appear  in  the  New  Testament  itself,  and  is 
by  one  who,  as  combining  to  a  rare  degree  the  historical  and 
philosophic  tempers,  has  been  esteemed  by  so  good  a  judge  as 
Professor  Sanday  *  to  be  "  our  greatest  English  theologian  of  the 
century/*  The  two  other  works  cover  a  larger  range  and  are  more 
controversial  in  character,  each  serving  to  emphasise  the  attitude  of 
one  school  of  thooght  towards  the  high  slerical  conception  of  th® 
r Christian  ministry* t 

♦  "  Heriew  of  tbo  Life  and  Ij^?tters  of  F.  J»  A.  Hort,"  in  Uie  Am*rica/g  Jotartml  it/ 
ThtoUttj^i  i.  97,  where  the  exact  mcaiting  of  the  phra*c  is  made  det^. 

t  lu  what  follows  we  shall  say  little  of  Dr,  Erown  s  book,  just  bocAtiAe  we  aji*  lu 

fiTrj»bmf»rLi1  r»qT^<»mf>nt  ^\ih  ita  greneml  concepiion  of  Church  life  and  thooght  in  tbt! 

Kt«,  tha  period  on  which  the  main  i&»ue  tunii$,  aiifl  liheir, 

^  Qji  a«  ftotiiidest  and  most  com^^elent.     On  t!)o  other 

111  yk.%5  the  form  of  a  cfiticjem  of  Dr.  Moberlj,  who,  for  tfco 

hitof'i  tha  typiciil  exfoncnt  of  the  theory   wliicU   wo  art 
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The  newer  note  in  the  discnssioQ^  as  at  present  carried  on,  is  the 
explicit  reference  to  the  first  princtples  of  the  Chnrch'a  life,  which  in 
■  turn  implies  in  a  way  that  must  one  day  be  made  explicit  and  decisive 
the  first  principles  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  Meantime,  it  is  our 
parpose  to  review  the  subject,  namely,  all  that  is  involved  in  the 
conception  of  '^  Apostolical  Saccession/*  in  the  light  of  the  actual  state 
of  the  discueBioiij  aDd  to  attempt  some  estimate  as  to  how  the  balance, 
historically  and  philosophically — U.^  as  to  facte  and  their  larger 
meaniDg — at  present  inclines  as  between  the  two  opposed  parties* 

The  need  for  a  fresh  '*  Apologia  "  of  the  High  Anglican  position  has 
recently  been  felt  the  more  keenly  that  Horfc^a  great  weight  has  been 
thrown  decisively  into  the  opposite  scale.  It  is,  indeed,  a  most 
significant  fact  that  Hort,  who  earlier  in  life  conld,  from  the  stand- 
point of  a  follower  of  Maurice,  express  sympathy  with  High  Church 
principles  more  than  with  any  other,  has  ranged  himself  (as  we  show 
later)  definitely  with  those  who  repudiate  the  exclusive  clericalism 
that  nnchurches  commnnions  outside  the  '^  Apostolical  Succession/* 
So  that  self-styled  **  Catholics  "  must  now  be  content  to  place  his 
name,  side  by  side  with  that  of  his  friend  Lightfoot  (with  whom,  on 
one  cardinal  point  at  least,  Bishop  Westcott  must  also  be  ranked), 
on  the  '*  Index  Expurgatorias/'  which  at  once  proves  and  disproveo 
claim  to  the  title  **  Catholic/' 

In  the  execution  of  our  task  we  have  felt  that  there  was  a  double 
gain  in  the  co-operation  of  members  of  two  communions,  standing  in 
some  respects  at  a  considerable  distance  from  each  other  in  feeling 
and  traditions.  It  seemed,  on  the  one  hand,  to  give  an  lud  to 
objectivity  of  view  beyond  that  of  the  mere  two  pairs  of  eyes  that  are 
better  than  one ;  and,  on  the  other,  to  bring  out  the  essential  idea  of 
Church  unity  which  we  believe  to  be  at  once  primitive  and  eternal. 
For,  to  illustrate  our  position  by  anticipation,  we  think  that  we  put 
the  case  mildly  when  we  confess  that  we  are,  as  members  of  onr 
respective  communions,  nearer  to  one  another  in  all  that  constitntes 
Christian  fellowship,  and  so,  Chorch  unity,  than  was  the  average 
Jewish  Ghrietian  of  Palestine  to  the  average  Gentile  Christian,  with 
whom  he  would  not  even  eat.  And  yet,  thie,  as  we  hope  to  ahow 
by-and-by,  goes  to  the  very  root  of  the  matter. 


At  the  outeet  we  have  no  difficulty  in  agreeing  with  much  in  Dr, 
Moberly'a  criticism  of  Lightfoot's  eseay  on  the  ground  of  its  limited 
scope  and  the  unguarded  way  in  which  some  of  its  *'  pre- suppositions  '^ 
are  alluded  to.  No  one  claims  that  a  fully  adequate  feeling  for  the 
philoaophic  side  of  things  was  among  Lightfoot's  many  qualities.  As 
Hort  Biiid  of  hira  with  reference  to  his  commentarieej  his  was  •'  mascu- 
line good  sense,  unaooompanied  by  either  the  insight  or  the  delnsion 
of  subtlety/'     But  if  one  wishes  to  see  what  Lightfoot  gained  by  not 
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rpofling  himself  to  the  *'  delusion  of  sobtlety/'  one  bag  only  to  read  the 
more  ambitioaa  parts  of  Dr.  Moberty's  able  bat  far  from  lucid  work. 
We  cannot  bat  agree  with  a  ealogistic  reFiew  in  the  Gnardiaii^  when 
it  aays  that  **  he  exhibits  to  a  certain  extent  the  *  defect  of  his  quality '  ** 
of  intellectual  subtlety,  '*  He  states  strongly  in  his  preface  the  truth 
that  pre-sappositions  are  necessary  for  the  estimate  of  evidence,  as  in 
other  departments,  so  in  the  ecclesiastical  But  we  think  he  states 
it  somewhat  one-sidedly.  The  exact  examination  of  evidence  is  what 
is  intended  to  verify  or  to  correct — and  that  not  only  *  in  detail  *- — 
OUT  pre-suppoeitioDS.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  very  fundamental 
correction  of  one's  premisses/'  On  the  other  hand^  when  the  same 
reviewer  hails  Dr,  Moberly  as  **  beyond  all  other  living  Englishmen 
qualified  to  perform  '*  the  task  of  examining  the  pre-suppositioaa 
implied  in  LightPoot's  theory  of  the  Christian  ministry,  we  are  quite 
imabld  to  follow  him  ;  holding,  on  the  contrary,  that,  while  marked 
kifj  plansible  suggestiveness,  his  own  analysis  of  the  idea  of  society 
in  its  various  forms  is  both  inadequate  and  confused.  The  former 
epithet  applies  specially  to  his  discussion  of  the  philosophical  idea  of 
eociety,  the  latter  to  the  theological  and  specifically  Christian  idea. 

It  ia  certainly  a  good  thing  in  considermg  the  character  of  the 
Christian  society  to  bear  in  mind  all  that  is  properly  and  philosophi- 
cally implied  in  the  conception  of  human  society  in  general  It  must 
be  recognised  by  any  philosophical  inqoirer  that  social  life,  in  order  to 
attain  its  end  and  secure  permanence,  must  develop  some  kind  of 
organisation.  There  must,  that  is,  be  in  society  diffk-entiation  of 
f  unction*  For  the  purpose  of  bringing  out  clearly  this  great  f  unda^ 
mental  principle  the  analogy  of  the  living  organism  has  been  found 
very  helpful*  But  the  analogy  may  easily  be  over-pressed :  we 
bad  a  good  deal  too  much  of  it  in  some  writings  on  political  theory 
which  were  fashionable  a  few  years  ago.  It  is  somewhat  surprising 
to  find  that  Dr.  Moberly  seems  scarcely  aware  of  this  danger,  and 
apparently  wishes  to  apply  the  analogy,  without  the  necessary  qualifi- 
cations, to  the  society  of  the  Church*  He  aeema  to  suppose,  though, 
indeed,  here  as  elsewhere  it  is  not  always  easy  to  follow  exactly  his 
tine  of  thought,  that  the  relation  of  the  Church  to  its  members  is 
almost  the  same  as  that  of  the  physical  body  to  its  members.  But 
whUe  it  is  true  that  the  physical  members  cannot  exchange  places  or 
functions  with  each  other,  this  cannot  be  said  to  be  the  case  in  the 
political  organism  ;  nor,  unless  special  proof  is  brought^  can  ic  be  said, 
with  even  any  presumption  of  probability,  to  be  true  of  the  Church- 
The  truth  ia  that,  while  it  is  very  important  to  approach  the  inqaiiy 
into  the  nature  of  the  Chnrch  with  a  philosophical  theory  of  society, 
it  is  still  more  important  to  see  that  our  philosophical  conceptions  are 
elear  and  accurate.  We  can  scarcely  say  this  of  Dr.  Moberly'a  treat- 
ment of  the  subject.     Not  only  'does  he  appear  to  labour  under  iha 
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exaggerated  impression  o£  the  analogy  of  society  to  an  organism^  but 
he  seems  to  have  a  somewhat  uncertaiii  hold  upon  the  Christian  con- 
ception o£  society  as  something  essentially  sacred.  He  does,  indeed, 
at  times  seem  to  apprehend  this;  but  at  other  times  he  seems  to  think 
of  organised  civil  society  as  something  secular — -surely  a  somewhat 
nnphilogophical  ambiguity.  Indeed  Dr,  Moberly  appears  at  timea  to 
approach  very  near  that  most  unphilosophical  of  positions  with  regard 
to  society — a  rigid  distinction  between  the  secular  and  the  sacred, 
If  he  had  studied  more  attentively  the  great  mediiBval  thinkera 
upon  society,  he  would  have  perceived  that  uncertainty  as  to  the  sacred 
character  of  the  State  is  as  contrary  to  the  great  tradition  of  Christian 
philosophy  as  it  is  to  the  apostolic  teaching.  When  St.  Paul  said  that 
**  the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  &od/'  whatever  else  he  meant,  he 
taught  that  civil  order  is  from  God  Himself;  and  it  is  in  that  senee 
that  he  has  been  onderstot^d  by  all  great  Christian  thinkers  upon 
political  philosophy.  The  State  may,  indeed,  be  looked  upon  as  a 
radimentary  embodiment  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  It  is  true  that  the 
particular  chai^acter  of  the  sacred  society  of  the  C 'hurch  must  differ  in 
many  respects  from  that  of  the  sacred  society  of  the  State,  but  it  is  ©f 
the  highest  importance  in  considering  the  character  of  those  organi- 
sations to  remember  the  essential  sanctity  of  both,  and  to  keep  clear 
of  the  un philosophical  and  irreligious  dualism  of  the  sacred  and  tbe 
secular.  Dr.  Uort  has  expressed  the  true  conception  of  life  admirably 
in  his  work  on  tbe  **  Christian  Ecclesia  '* :  it  '*  is  practically  taught  by 
many  parts  of  the  apostolic  epistles  that  the  true  ecclesiastical  life, 
and  the  true  Christian  life,  and  the  true  human  life  are  all  one  and 
the  same/'  The  fact  of  sin,  while  profoundly  affecting  the  actual 
state  of  man  in  society,  cannot  aflect  the  divine  idea  of  society  as 
**  for  the  sake  of  the  higher  life  "  or  rob  social  institutions  of  their 
relative  sanctity. 

It  is  very  important  to  observe  that  this  sacred  character  of  the 
order  of  society  is  quite  compatible  with  the  greatest  possible  diversity 
in  the  forms  of  that  order.  It  is  not  as  monarchy  or  democracy  that 
this  order  is  sacred — though  this  confusion  lay  at  the  root  of  the 
theory  of  the  diviiie  right  of  monarchy,  of  which  the  theory  of  the 
divine  right  of  the  episcopate  seems  indeed  to  be  an  analogous  bat 
belated  survival— but  solely  as  the  e^cisting  order,  so  far  as  it  meets 
the  true  needs  of  society  at  any  given  moment.  It  may  therefore 
fairly  be  said  that  the  moat  natural  preconception  with  which  we 
should  approach  the  critical  study  of  Church  institutions  is  that  the 
same  thing  wiU  be  found  true  in  their  case.  Accordingly,  if  it  is 
to  be  shown  that  one  only  form  of  Church  order  can  claim  to  b© 
divine,  the  proof  of  this  cannot  be  drawn  from  any  general  pre- 
sumption with  regard  to  human  society,  but  must  rest  solely  upon 
the  degree  of  evidence  which  can  be  brought  forward  to  show  thai 
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le  of  society  in  general  ia  trae  with  regard  to  the 
society  of  the  Church. 

We  are  thos  led  to  consider  the  diatlnctiTe  characteristics  of  the 
Ohristian  sooiety ;  bat  this  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  abstraet  pre- 
SQppoBition,  as  of  correct  interpretation  of  the  mind  of  the  lounder 
of  that  society.  The  Christian  society,  as  it  appears  in  the  teaching 
of  our  Lord,  may  be  said  to  serve  two  purposes,  not,  indeed,  separate, 
rather  inseparably  connected,  but  yet  two  purposes,  which  may  be  dis- 
tinguished  from  each  other  in  thought*  For  our  Lord's  teaching  with 
regard  to  God  is  that  of  a  particular  as  well  as  a  collective  Father- 
hood. Man  should  stand  in  the  tilial  relation  to  6od»  not  only  a6  a 
member  of  the  Christian  community,  but  as  an  individnal.  He  has 
direct  and  immediate  relations  to  God^  a  direct  and  immediate  spiritual 
communion  with  Him.  Now  the  Church  is  closely  connected  with 
this*  It  is  its  function  to  foster  and  develop  the  sense  of  the  indi- 
Tidaa!*fl  relation  to  God,  both  by  teaching  and  by  social  acts  of  worship. 
Still  it  remains  true,  and  must  be  laid  down  as  fundamental  to  the 
Christian  conception  of  the  relation  of  man  to  God,  that  while  society 
is  helpful  to  this  relation,  the  relation  itself  in  the  end  towards  the 
attainment  of  which  the  society  is-the  means.  But  the  Church  has 
moother  purpose,  different  in  one  sense,  though  arising  immediately 
out  of  this  relation  to  God,  It  is  to  develop,  to  organise  the  right 
coodact  of  man  to  man ;  as  based  upon  the  conception  of  the 
Fatherhood  of  God,  it  is  to  organise  the  brotherhood  of  man.  Here 
the  function  of  the  society  of  the  Church  becomes  very  similar  to  that 
of  hnraan  society  in  general.  The  Church  is  to  raise  human  life  to 
tta  highest  level,  to  give  form  and  method  to  the  principle  of  brotherly 
love  in  which  alone  man  finds  his  true  life. 

We  may  say  then  that  so  far  we  agree  with  Dr»  Moberly,  that 
Uiere  is  an  organic  relation  between  the  inward  spirit  of  sonship  to 
God  on  the  one  hand  and  of  brotherhood  to  one's  fellows  on  the  other, 
and  the  outward  or  social  expression  of  this  inward  spirit.  But 
according  to  the  teaching  of  our  Lord  the  essential  outward  exprea- 
«ion,  or  '*  fruit,"  takes  the  form  not  of  organisation  but  of  mutual 
aenrice,  or,  more  simply,  works  of  love*  *  **  By  this  shall  all  men  know 
that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  have  love  one  to  another  **  (John  xiii.  35)^ 
Organisation  comes  in  secondarily,  though^  of  necessity,  in  relation  to 
the  perfecting  of  the  conditions  of  the  social  life.  This  holds  also 
of  the  God  ward  aspect  of  the  Christian  life,  in  so  far  as  common 
worship  is  a  potent  means  of  deepening  the  consciousness  of  personal 
relation  to  God,  both  individual  and  collective.  Still  the  important 
thing  ifl  to  notice  that  the  primary  outward  expression  of  the  inward 
slate  of  the  heart  is  not  ecclesiastical  in  the  strict  sense  at  all,  but 
only  in  that  deeper  and  more  personal  sense  of  human  fellowship 
(iciHV4»uia)  in  Christ,  to  which  Dr.  Hort  directs  attention  so  impres- 
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Bively  as  the  essential  eccle&iastical  life.  It  is  relatively  to  this  as 
essential  means,  to  nse  Dr.  Moberly's  excellent  phrase,  that  eccleai- 
astical  organisation  proper  arises  under  forms  determined  by  experi- 
ence. Farther,  it  is  often  forgotten  that  oor  Lord  lays  great  stress 
upon  a  new  and  Christian  notion  of  religious  authority.  His  words 
are  familiar,  bat  also  well  forgotten  :  **  Ye  know  that  they  who  are 
accounted  to  rule  over  the  Gentiles  lord  it  over  them  ;  and  their 
g^at  ones  exercise  authority  over  them*  Bat  it  is  not  so  among 
you/'  &c.  (Mark  x.  42-45),  And  again,  *'  But  be  not  ye  called 
Rabbi :  for  one  is  your  teacher,  and  all  y©  are  brethren.  And  call 
no  man  your  father  on  the  earth  :  for  one  is  your  Father,  which  is  in 
heaven.  Neither  be  ye  called  masters  [teachers] ;  for  one  is  your 
master  [teacher],  even  the  Christ''  (Matt,  xxiii.  8-10).  It  may, 
indeed,  be  very  difficult  to  bring  this  into  harmony  with  the  collective 
discipline  which  is  needfol  to  the  purity  and  order  of  the  Christian 
community  ;  but  yet  the  Church  is  compelled  by  our  Lord'ei  authority 
constantly  to  make  this  effort,  aod  to  correct  the  official  side  of 
authority  by  the  thought  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  quality  which 
^lone  gives  such  authority  its  true  character. 

We  turn  then  to  the  historical  development  of  the  Church  and  its 
organisation.  Before  our  Lord's  ascension  we  find  Him,  in  St,  John's 
narrative^  sanctioning  a  distinct  administrative  authority  in  the  society. 
Whatever  may  be  the  complete  meaning  of  the  words,  *'  Whosesoever 
•eins  ye  remit,"  &c*  (John  xx.  23),  so  much  at  least  of  their  meaning 
is  plain.  It  is  indeed  astonishing  to  find  that  Dr.  Moberly  (p.  127), 
in  spite  of  the  warnings  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham  and  Dr.  Hort,  still 
persists  in  asserting  that  this  commission  is  given  to  the  eleven 
Apostles  rather  than  to  the  society  as  such.  St.  John  says  simply 
that  the  *^  disciples ''  were  present,  and  a  comparison  with  the 
parallel  narrative  in  St.  Luke  (xxiv,  33  and  following  verses)  shows 
that  this  means  the  eleven  and  other  disciples.  It  is,  in  truth,  difficult 
to  understand  the  critical  method  of  those  who  in  face  of  such  plain 
facts  persist  in  maintaining  a  limitation  of  the  commission  to  the 
eleven.  The  place  of  the  Apostles  in  the  Church  cannot^  in  onr 
judgment,  be  better  stated  than  it  has  been  by  Dr.  Hort ; 

**  There  ii?,  indeed,  no  trace  in  Scripture  of  a  formal  commission  of 
.authority  for  governmeot  from  Christ  Himself  (to  the  Apostles).  .  .  ,  But  it 
is  incoficeivable  that  tlie  moral  authority  with  which  they  were  thu$  clothed, 
and  tho  uniijuenestt  of  their  position  and  personal  qualifications,  should  not  in 
all  these  years  (i.e.,  by  the  date  of  the  Jerusalem  Conference)  have  been 
accnmuLiting  upon  them  by  the  spontaneous  homnge  of  the  Christians  of 
Judfea,  an  ill-defined  but  lofty  authority  in  matters  of  government  and 
jid  ministration." 

Thus  the  question  is,  as  Professor  Armitage  Kobinson  says  in  the 
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Guardian  in  reply  to  Canon  Gore's  strictures,  whethejr  such  aat.hority 
'*  wBa  the  providential  outcome  of  their  commission  to  bear  witness 
of  Christ  .  ,  ,  or  was  the  resnlt  of  a  special  and  definite  commission 
of  anthority  for  government  Dr.  Hort  maintains  the  first  of  these 
positions."  And  if  the  point  does  not  seem  settled  by  his  careful 
discasaion  of  the  evidence,  it  may  surely  be  considered  foreclosed  by 
a  single  fact,  constantly  overlooked  by  Dr.  Moberly  and  his  friends* 
And  this  is,  that  it  is  implied  not  only  in  Acts  i.  8,  but  also  by  the 
whole  outlook  of  the  earlier  chapters  of  the  book,  that  the  Apostles 
did  not  conceive  that  any  but  the  shortest  interval  lay  between  their 
Lord  8  departure  and  His  return  in  power  to  '*  restore  the  kingdom  to 
lerael "  in  His  own  way.  The  very  idea  of  a  governmental  commis- 
sion has  no  relevance  to  this,  their  afcate  of  expectation,  and  is  a  pure 
anachronism — the  outcome  of  oar  retrospect  of  the  actual  history  of 
the  Eoclesia,  almost  every  step  of  which  waa  a  surprise  to  the  prime 
actors  themselves. 

As  to  the  exact  kind  of  authority  they  actually  came  to  enjoy,  two 
things  csall  for  emphasis.  First,  *'  the  anthority  of  a  founder,"  to  use 
Hort's  phrase  touching  St.  Paul,  never  has  theoretic  limits.  To  the 
creative  stage  the  thought  of  limits  and  bounds  is  quite  alien,  and 
particularly  is  this  the  case  in  the  East,  where  a  leader*a  personality 
is  the  one  real  measure  of  the  deference  yielded  to  his  decisions.  So 
10  it  on  the  mission-field  to-day  ;  so  was  it  with  the  original  mission- 
aries. And  next,  our  problem  is  not  so  much  what  powers  the  Apostles 
actually  enjoyed  as  what  powers  they  handed  on  to  others,  and  under 
what  conditions.  For  instance,  no  jot  of  proof,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  exists  for  the  assumption  that  any  Apostle  ever  appointed  any 
official  to  administer  the  Lord's  Supper ;  and  yet  it  is  in  this  oon- 
naction  that  the  theory  of  **  commission  "  and  **  chartered  channels  ** 
is  pressed  to  the  utmost  There  is,  in  a  word,  no  evidence  that  th©^ 
leaders  of  the  new  Ecclesta  devolved  on  any  local  officers  functions 
sobstantially  other  than  those  of  elders  of  a  synagogue  in  the  Old 
larael.  Apart  from  the  **  gifts  of  the  spirit "  marking  the  new 
Ecdesia,  the  formal  offices,  their  functions  and  conditions  of  tenure,, 
were  on  the  old  familiar  lines,  though  filled  with  a  new  spirit. 
Hence,  Professor  Robinson's  summary  of  Dr.  Hort's  position  holds 
good: 

**  Church  order  is  from  the  beginniug  a  sacred  growth,  directed  by  the 
oonfitant  presence  within  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  so  as  to  meet  the  needs  of  a 
living  and  multiplying  society;  it  is  not  a  scheme  delivered  by  the  lord  to 
the  Apostles,  and  by  the  Apostles  to  the  Church  ;  the  Body  of  the  Christ 
is  an  organism  rather  than  an  organisation.** 

The  moral  is  that  we 

"connect  more  closelv  than  ever  befoi*e  ».Mf 
our  belief  in  the  Holy  Catholic  Chureh," 


It.'lif^f  in  t  ho  Holy  Ghofii  and 
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Bat  we  find  traces  of  another  clasB  of  specially  gifted  men  in  the 
primitive  Clinrclij  the  Prophets — the  inspired  teachers  of  the  troth  of 
God.  Barnabas,  Silas,  and  many  others  in  all  the  churches  belong  to 
this  order.  It  must  be  noticed,  though  Dr.  Moberly  seems  somewhat 
unwilling  to  recognise  it,  that  these  are  the  most  important  persons  in 
the  Apostolic  Church,  next  to  the  Apostles,  and  that  in  this  matter 
the  **  Didache  "  only  bears  out  what  we  learn  from  the  Epistles  and 
Acts,  And  along  with  the  prophetic  office  go  many  other  functions 
in  the  Apostolic  Church,  which  evidently  are  not  derived  from  any 
human  authority,  but  are  due  to  special  and  personal  gifts  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  Indeed,  the  comparative  silence  of  St  Paul's  letters  with 
regard  to  regularly  instituted  officials  of  the  lod^I  Churches  may 
reasonably  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that,  in  the  earlier  Apostolic 
Church  at  least,  special  gifts  were  more  conspicuous  and  important 
than  constituted  offices :  for  they  were  more  germane  to  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  Spirit  (Acts  ii,  17,  18). 

And  so  we  pass  from  the  informal  **  ministry  of  the  word  ^*  by  men 
of  superior  gift  to  the  more  formal  offices  in  the  Church.  But  the 
contrast  was  at  first  by  no  means  so  marked  as  many  seem  to  suppose, 
for  even  the  lower  ministerial  functions  rested  on  gift  or  divinely  deter- 
mined aptitude.  Thus,  in  1  Cor.  xii.  28,  the  locvs  dammts  for  the 
mind  of  the  Apostolic  age  about  its  own  ministries,  we  have  **  succours, 
governances  '*  (or  ''  wise  counsels,'*  Revised  Version,  marfj,)  at  the  end 
of  the  list  of  God's  direct  gifts  in  the  Church,  just  as  "  apostles, 
prophets,  teachers ''  are  at  its  head.  This  is  most  significant.  It*. 
means  first  that  the  functions  Ijing  at  the  base  of  the  local  ministry 
— ^which  finally  outlived  the  difi'ueed  **  ministry  of  the  word  "^were 
regarded  as  those  least  characteristic  of  the  new  life  of  the  new 
society,  being,  in  fact,  functions  of  the  synagogal  life  raised  to  a 
higher  power  in  the  new  Eccleaia«  And  neatt,  **  governances  "  oome* 
after,  and  not  before,  "  succours ''  in  the  scale  of  ecclesiastical  worth.' 
This  fact  when  properly  realised,  crosses  modern  notions,  and  in  ao 
doing  warns  us  how  different  are  the  two  standpoints,  and  how  hard 
it  is  for  us  to  construe  the  Apostolic  Church  aright  The  dispro- 
portionate place  occupied  by  the  idea  of  **  governmental  commission," 
say,  in  Dr.  Moberly *3  book,  is  something  that  ehould  give  ns  all 
pause.  Nor  is  the  estimate  implied  in  1  Cor.  xii,  accidental  or 
isolated.     In  Eom.  xii.  6,  &c.,  we  have  a  parallel  mode  of  thought. 

In  seeking  furtlier  light  on  this  quasi-administrative  ministry  of^ 
two  kinds,  we  get  most  help  from  1  Thess.  v.  12,  &c.  There  St.  Pauls 
beseeches  the  Christiana  as  a  body  ''  to  know  them  that  labour  among! 
you,  and  preside  over  you  in  the  Lord,  and  admonish  you  "- — work 
which  entitles  the  workers  to  the  love  of  their  fellows,  who  yet 
are  themselves  bidden  to  *' admonish  the  disorderly,  comfort  the 
feeble-hearted,  support  the  weak/*     Another  passage   of  moment  is« 
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X71.  \o,  Jf.,  where  the  vohintf^er  ministry  of  eaTliest  converts  in 
Corinth  IB  referred  to  as  calling  for  the  voluntary  self-subordination 
of  the  community  to  them  and  to  every  one  that  shares  their  work 
and  kboar.  The  Church  is  '*  to  i^e^tgnm  such  workers,"  and  to  give 
them  loyal  support 

Not  a  hint  is  dropped  that  these   ministermg  brethren   had  any 
ftQihoritative  commission  laid  upon  them ;  the  context^  and  the  larger 
xt  of  the  whole  letter,  excludes  any  such  notion.      Their  corn- 
on,  if  BO  it  need  be  styled,  was  twofold— (1)  the  possession  of  tho 
gifts  of  helpfulness  and  leadership,  imparted  for  the  use  of  the  body 
ta  love ;   (2)  the  recognition  of  such  gifts  by  the  Spirit-bearing  body 
of  believers.  The  former  fact  makes  them  more  than  '*  mere  delegates 
or  nominees  of  the  total  Christian  body  '^ ;  the  latter,  and  this  alone, 
secures  the  representative  character  of  their  ministry.     This  combi- 
nation furnishes  the  true  answer  to  Dr,  Moberly's  discovery  that  there 
18  a  fallacy  in   the  **  representative   theory    of  the   ministry ;  as   if, 
because  the  empowered  organ  represents  all,  all  must  have  the  power 
to  repreeeat."     We  are  not  aware  that  the  latter  proposition  has  ever 
been  really  maintained.     What  has  been  maintained  is  that  all  who 
^ftve  the  divinely  given  gifts  titting  for  given  functions  (say  preaching, 
^^y  administering  the  Lord*s  Supper),  and  are  recognised  by  a  body  of 
W  Spirit-bearing  believers  as  fit  so  to  represent  them,  have  ipso  fQ^do 
I    the  power  to  represent  all.* 

K  And  here  we  reach  the  ecclesiastical  parting  of  the  ways.  There 
^^^^  really  only  two  theories  of  order  that  need  serious  consideration  : 
^w»e  which  make  valid  ministry  depend  either  on  appointment  by  the 
Christian  society,  more  or  less  localised ,  or  on  a  specific  clerical  order 
^^  the  Christian  society ♦  self- perpetuated  since  its  first  members 
"^^^ired  their  transmissible  commission  from  the  Apostles.  The 
^^•Tner  may  justly  be  styled  the  High  Church  theory;  the  latter,  the 
*^gh  Clerical,  as  it  is  wont  to  speak  of  commission  through  the  heads 
^^  the  clerical  order  as  "  from  above.*'  While  that  coming  through  a 
'^  ecdcsm   itself   (according   to    primitive   usage)   it  styles    "  from 

In  support  of  his  high  clerical  theory^  Dr.  Moberly  has  an  historical 

rT?<Jinent  which   enables  na   to  come   to  close  quarters.     He  claims 

*  ^  Paul  for  his  view  on  the  ground  that  the  exception  proves  the  rule. 

does  he   really  think  that   the   Apostle    regarded    the    solemn 


But 


^icsation,  with  which  the  Antiochene  Church  gave  him  and  Barnabas 

7*^ir  **  ditaisaion  "  in  obedience  to  the  Spirit's  behest  (Acts  xiii.  1"3),« 

fte  light  of  ordination  or  as  condition  of  his  apostolic  commission  ? 

U  i»  moet  signiac^nt  that  in  Jewish  worship  '•  for  just  the  acts  proper  to  piibUc 

'''^*     -the  reading^  of  the  Scriptures,  teaching  and  prayer — no  special  ofticials  wero 

[Schurerj,     It  was  enough  that  the  person  represeDting  the  congregatioi; 

-Jly  the  oeedf qI  gift ;  and  o£  thiri  the  arehisynagogit  the  goardianF  of  order 

'  ^^^  ffjoagog^e,  were  left  to  judge  on  each  occasioa."^ 
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And  if  not,  what  is  the  gocKl  of  citing  the  incident  at  all  ?  The  foc^ 
i?,  that  hardly  any  writer  of  eqnal  eminence  seems  ao  little  alive  to 
what  is  rightly  called  the  **  enthusiastic  "  rather  than  official  temper 
of  the  primitive  Church  \  while  apart  from  a  due  sense  of  this  con* 
trast  any  interpretation  is  foredoomed  to  failure.  Here  it  ia  that 
Dr.  Brown*s  treatment,  in  general  and  apart  from  details,  has  the 
naamfeat  advantage  in  point  of  historic  truth.  Indeed,  it  may  b©^ 
©aid  that,  in  reading  Dr.  Moberly,  one  would  never  dream  that  he  was 
writing  of  the  age  when  the  gift  of  '*  tongaes "  and  the  Chorcb 
worship  of  1  Cor,  xiv.  had  being.  And  ao  he  treats  the  '*  prophets  ** 
of  the  "  Didache "  (which^  with  Lightfoot,  we  regard  as  reflecting 
Syrian  usage  about  80-100  a,d  )  as  at  best  "  unordained  men  who 
superseded  the  ordained  in  the  highest  functions  of  their  ministry  ^ 
(p.  109).  This  is  a  complete  inversion  of  thought.  At  Corinth, 
before  there  was  any  ordained  ministry,  in  Dr.  Moberly^s  sense,  tha 
higheat  functions  in  the  Church'tj  worship,  '*  the  ministry  of  the  word  '* 
— including  probably  the  Encharistic  prayers — simply  fell  to  those 
members  in  whom  the  Spirit's  voice  was  chiefly  recognised. 

But  in  any  case  the  order  was :  first,  **  prophetic  *'  ministry  in  the 
higher  functions ;  then,  more  ordinary  and  paetoral  ministry  along- 
side the  former  (whether  prophets  be  local,  as  in  Corinth,  or  largely 
itinerantj  as  in  the  *'  Didachc? ") ;  and  finally,  the  dying  out  of  the^ 
more  *'  enthusiastic ''  forms  of  prophecy,  and  the  incorporation  of  whafc 
eorrived  into  the  developing  official  ministry  (c.^.,  in  a  bishop  Hk© 
Ignatius  or  Polycarp).  Indeed,  it  may  be  surmised  that  the  disorder 
at  Corinth,  witnessed  by  Clement*a  letter  to  that  Church,  was  due  to  a 
wish  to  have  the  *'  gifted  "  type  restored  to  its  old  status  by  a  share 
in  the  high  f auction  of  Eucharistic  prayer,  which  had  here  fallen  by 
nee  and  wont  into  the  hands  of  the  definite  office -bearers,  the  bishops. 
Clement's  censures  upon  pride  in  superior  gifts  (chh,  48,  57)  look  in» 
this  direction.  But  it  is  absurd  to  assume^,  with  outsiders  in  Rome, 
that  the  bulk  of  the  Corinthian  Church  had  taken  up  a  cause  that 
had  no  justification  in  the  past,  especially  when  we  happen  to  poeaeaM 
the  data  for  another  estimate  in  St.  Pauls  letter  to  the  sam^ 
ChristianB, 

Thus,  on  the  whole,  we  find  in  the  lower  or  less  gifted  ministry  of 
local  pastorate  two  types,  answering  to  the  gifts  of  "helps  and 
governances/*  which*  comparatively  early  in  Church  development, 
became  recognised  ofiBces  under  the  titles  *' bishops"  and  '*  deacons/**^ 
80  ranking  in  inverse  order  to  that  of  their  gifts  in  the  list  of 
1  Cor.  sii. 

To  draw  out  the  conclusioas  which  arise  out  of  these  considerations^ 

*  This  differenUation  is  found  only  in  ch\iTche«  more  or  less  noD-Jewi«h  in  their 
composition.  Eleewheie  ** elder"  seeiuF  to  have  been  the  sole  official  title  in  use^.  Ani! 
even  in  Gentile  churches  it  fciuietftn^s  appcnrs  as  the  equivalent  (in  terms  ©f  ststi]£>)of 
the  QfBce-title  *'  bishop. 
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WB  may  say  that  there  are  two  important  qaestioas  with  regard  to  the 
local  officers  of  the  Koelesias  ?  (1)  By  whom  are  they  appointed? 
(2)  Ib  the  appomtmeDt  incomplete  without  the  ordination  in  which  a 
oom mission  is  bestowed  coming  from  the  Apostles  ? 

(1)  As  to  appointment.  Fortunately,  though  Dr.  Moberly  does  not 
emphaeiae  the  fact,  we  are  so  far  on  common  ground.  No  one  seriously 
doubte  that  the  ministers  were  normally  elected  by  the  community. 
The  traces  of  the  custom  in  the  appointment  of  biahops  continued  for 
long  in  the  Church ;  and  there  can  be  n6  doubt  that,  with  regard  tc 
the  later  bishops,  a  process  of  popular  election  was  normal,  and  the 
Apostolical  Canons  lay  down  the  method  for  a  rather  special  case. 
There  is  therefore  no  reason  to  doubt  that  when  the  "  Didache 
represents  to  na  the  primitive  Churches  as  appointing  their  bishops 
or  elders — the  words  here  are  admittedly  synonymous — it  does  repre- 
sent the  normal  practice  of  the  primitive  Church.  But,  further  than 
this,  it  must  be  carefully  borne  in  mind  that  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
Church  life  the  appointment  may  have  been  of  the  most  informal 
character,  amounting  to  little  more  than  the  tacit  or  expressed  recog- 
nition by  the  community,  that  certain  persons  had  received  finom  the 
Holy  Ghost  special  gifts  for  the  purposes  of  oversight  and  management. 
The  ministry  of  the  Christian  Church,  however,  does  normally  derive 
its  authority  not  solely  from  the  call  and  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Spiriti  but  from  the  recognition  of  this  by  the  community,  and  the 
consequent  action  of  the  commanity  in  authorising  the  action  of  the 
ministers.  But  we  do  not  yet  see  any  reason  to  suppose  that  ecclesiastical 
authority  is  not  simply  the  authority  of  the  community— that  is,  the 
authority  or  commission  of  God  through  the  community. 

(2)  Is  there  any  groond  for  looking  beyond  this  for  the  divine 
commission  of  the  ministry  ?  Dr,  Moberly  and  those  of  his  school 
think  that  the  commission  of  the  ministry  passes  not  simply  through 
the  community,  but  through  a  certain  series  of  officials,  ard  ultimately 
from  the  Apostles.      What  evidence  is  there  for  this  theory  ? 

Frinid  facie  it  seems  improbable:  the  commission  of  the  divine 
flociety  would  seem  sufficient,  and  certainly  such  a  notion  as  Dr. 
Moberly *s  is  entirely  contrary  to  what  is  generally  true  of  human 
society,  which,  we  would  again  remark,  is  also  divine. 

Dr,  Moberly 's  argument  depends  mainly  on  the  fact  that  in 
Clement's  epistle  reference  is  made  to  the  institation  of  bishops  and 
deacons  by  the  Apostles. 


**  So,  preaching  everywhere  in  cx>untry  and  in  town,  they  (the  Apostles) 
appointed  their  first-fruits,  when  they  bad  proved  them  by  the  Spint,  to  be 
overseers  (episcopt)  and  deacons  unto  them  that  should  yet  believe  "  (1  Clem, 
xlij.  4,  citing  Isaiah  Ix.  17). 

**  And  our  Apostles  knew  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  that  there 
woul  d  be  strife  over  the  honour  (name)  of  oversight  {episkope).     For  this 
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cft use,  then,  having  received  complete  foreknowledge^  tti^*appbmt63  thd' 
aforesaid  persons;  and  afterwards  thej  made  an  additionEil  provision, 
whereby,  should  these  fall  a«leep,  other  approved  men  might  succeed  to 
their  ministration.  Those,  therefore,  who  were  appointed  by  the  former 
(«.e,,  Apostles),  or  afterwards  by  other  (and  diflerent)  men  of  good  Btandiog, 
with  the  consent  of  the  whole  Church,  and  have  ministered  unblameably 
to  the  flock  of  Christ  ,  ,  ,  the  deposition  from  office  of  these  men  we  con- 
sider iniquitous  "  (1  Clem.  xliv.). 

Here  we  cannot  see  that  Dr.  Moberly  has  made  any  case  for  his 
own  rather  than  Lightfoot's  reading,  according  to  which  the  iasoe 
was  one  of  orderly  subordination  to  duly  appointed  officers,  not  of 
any  specific  grace  of  commission  involved  in  the  mode  of  appointment 
or  trrmsmiaaion.  Not  of  appointmenti  since  the  first-fruits  are 
appointed  because  already  fit,  tested  by  inspired,  apostolic  insight  ; 
not  of  transmiBsion,  since  no  specific  character  is  given  to  the  persons 
who  were  the  actual  organs  of  the  Church  in  instnlling  in  o6Sce 
its  elect*  They  are  simply  styled  ''men  of  good  standing"  or 
*'  notables/*  *  This  is  at  best  a  neutral  phrase  as  regards  any  sup- 
posed commission  to  ordain,  whether  they  were  actnally  presbyter- 
bishops,  or,  as  is  more  likely,  simply  leading  men  of  the  community 
(for  gift  or  for  general  representative  character).  As  such  they 
presided  at  the  testing  of  candidates, t  declared  them  duly  elected, 
and  by  some  recognised  form^  admitted  them  to  o6Sce.  The  whole 
emphasis,  then,  is  on  the  fact  that  the  deposed  officers  had  been 
appointed  in  due  order,  and  that  a  Church  which  had  given  its  voice 
in  their  favour  would  be  stultifying  itself  in  deposing  ofiicers  whose 
behavionr  had  been  blameless  and  holy.  Similarly  we  shall  try  to 
show,  later  on,  that  Ignatius  affords  no  evidence  for  **  apostolic 
succession  "  rather  than  sacred  order. 

In  truth,  the  sole  point  of  possible  contact  between  Dr.  Moberly *fi 
theory  and  primitive  Christian  ministry  is  through  insistence  on  the 
rite  of  laying-on  of  hands,  or  the  form  whereby  those  presiding  are 
supposed  to  have  admitted  the  people's  elect  to  the  exercise  of  office. 
Here  we  cannot  do  better  than  cjuote  Dr.  Hort's  summary  as  to  the 
formal  significance  of  the  rite  in  the  light  of  analogies  to  which  its 
mention  without  explanation  obviously  points  :  X 

"  Jewish  usage  in  the  case  of  Kabbis  and  their  di&ciples  renders  it  higldy 
probable  that  (as  a  matter  of  fact)  laying-on  of  hands  was  largely  practised 

•  Ch.  44,  v^  €Tipw¥  iWoytfjititv  dtrBpwv^  old  XaUd  t^iri  ornaii.     The  >  it»  best 

illofltration,  as  we  might  expect,  in  a  Jewish  analogy,  that  of  the  <  ,r  of  the 

Diipersioti,  "  les  principes,  les  not&bles  de  la  conimunaut^  juive  \c>,  j\t?inach,  r/. 
BazQsaj,  *St.  Paul,  p.  -257).  In  contrast  to  Dr.  Moberly  wc  think  John  Wesley  mii 
♦*dHjp  AX^i^oy"  in  Clement's  sense. 

t  That  the  dokimmia  of  the  candidate  (usual  also  in  civil  elections)  was  the  most 
vital  part  of  appointment  is  suggested  not  only  by  Clement  42  (already  quoted)  buD 
also  by  1  Tim.  iii.  10,  Didachi  xy.  It  long  retained  its  central  place,  as  may  be  seen 
froiD  both  the  Apo»toliral  Conntitvtion*  and  the  earW  ba^is  of  the  Apostolical  C  Vmw»«. 

t  The  Christian  Ecdetia,  216,  cf.  1S8. 
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kfal  tli6  Eccldfiiii'  or   uit*  ap"  •  as  n  rite  iutrurinerory  tn   ect'ir-i  i -t  i ;  ^ 

[(»JBce»     But  as  the  New  1  telis  us  no  luoro  than  what  I,  i     ^  ^  i 

alreuiiy  mentioned.*  it  can  iiaiUly  l)e  likely  that  any  essential  principle  wa^ 
I  held  to  he  involved  in  it»  It  was  enough  that  an  Ecclesia  should^  in  modem 
1  phrase,  be  organitjed,  or,  in  the  reiilly  clearer  apostolic  phrase,  be  treated  as 
^  H  body  loade  up  of   menibei^  with  a  diversity  of  functions  :  and  that  all 

thing!^  should  be  done  decently  and  in  order/' 

Ills  coDclosion  toocbing  Timothy's  case^  to  which  there  is  nothing 
^ftnaiogons  in  the  otherwise  parallel  case  of  Titus,  Is  as  follows : 

**  The  passages  in  the  two  epiittles  to  Timothy  refer  to  a  single  absolutely 
[  exceptional  solemn  act  by  which  the  one  man  Timothy  i-eceived  a  comniis- 
[  eion  [at  the  time  of  theii*  original  association  in  Acts  xvL  3]  to  go  forth  &h 

8t.  bill's  chosen  colleague,  because  a  prophetical  oracle  (1  Ttm.  i.  IH)  had 
I  single^!  him  out  for  thi^i  unique  function  *^  f  [as  Barnabas  and  Baul,  in  Acts 

mu  2,  3].  i 

Thus  (1)  there  is  no  question  of  any  "  gift "  (given  by  ordination  or 
otherwise)  to  Timothy,  "  meant  specially  for  Ephesian  administration 
or  teaching  ;  '*   (2)  the  gift,  latent  in  Timothy's  '*  unfeigned  faith/' 

[discovered  '*  by  prophecy  "  or  divine  insight,  and  made  patent  at  the 
time  of  his  solemn  setting  apart  by  layiog-on  of  hands,  was  **  a  spirit 
which  should  animate  Timothy's  whole  personal  being/'  §  and  so 
qualify  him  for  the  work  of  Apostle's  assistant  or  '*  Evangelist  '* ;  (3) 

I  this  leaves   Timothy  at  Ephesus  simply  what  be  had   been  all  along, 

'namely  an  apostolic  man  or  apostle  in  the  sense  of  the  *'  Didacht^/'  and 
not  the  prototype  of  a  new  and  localised  order  with  a  distinct  ^'episcopal" 
smmiflfiion  (as  distinct  from  that  of  presbyter-bishops)  to  propagate. 

^We  have  simply  the  dedication  service  of  Acts  xiii.  2,  3  over  again, || 
and  this  on  the  basis  of  a  divine  prophetic  call,T  marking  out  its 
object  h/orc  any  human  acts  were  performed. 

Accordingly  we  find  no  evidence  for  the    broad    statement    that 


*  In  additioa  to  the  case  of  Timothj  be  cites  Acts  vi.  6,  xiii.  3,  as  alone  having  any 

bearing  on  ordination*    Of  these  the  latter  is  against  Dr.  Moberly,  since  if  the  act  con- 

I  Teyed  grace  of  conunission  at  all,  it  would  here  be  from  the  less  to  thegreat'Cr;  while  in 

LActa  vi.  3-6,  all  the  stress  is  on  ihejulness  of  the  spirit  as  manifest  in  the  Seven  hefmt 

pthe  Apo«tles  prayed  and  laid  band*  on  them.     Further,  the  variety  of  connections  in 

tirbieh  handB  were  laid  on  in  the  apostolic  agre  narrow  down  the  act  itsati  to  an  ootward 

pi]^  ^^ii.u^  ^\rr^  of  any  solemn  Invocation  of  the  divine  blessing.     Qmd  ^t  manuum 

imp*  iitiof 

t  f  hccUtiOt  p,  188. 

}:  Prt>f€ii6or  Armitaee  Robinson V  vindication  of  Dr.  Hort's  position  a^nst  Canon 
^0ore*li  misunderstanding  and  criticism  (vide  Omtrdian  for  March  10  anal?)  exempts 
urfrom  the  like  doty, 
$  Specially  does  St,  Paul  emphasise  moml  courage  as  needfal  to  coonteract  Timothy's 
rtiatural  timidity  (2  Tim*  i.  7)- 

I  (Of  which  our  author  well  says  (p.  159)  that  *'  whatever  may  be,  in  other  respecte, 
^the  significance  of  this  laying  on  of  hands,  it  is  plain  that  it  is  not  to  it  that  St,  Paal 
in  thonght  refers  the  basis  of  his  apostolate,** 

€  Jt  b  Strang  how  thL«  element  in  Tlmothy^a  ''ordination  "  is  OTerlooked  (bepause 
not' now  paralleled)  in  what  is  ohiimed  as  a  precedent  for  oplsoop^  grace. 
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*'  presbyterate  and  diaoonate  would  have  been  originally  devolved  by 
commiaaion  from  Apostles  as  a  matter  of  course/'  That  they  recognised 
the  expediency  of  aiich  functions  in  the  life  of  each  eecksui^  and  this 
in  more  and  more  regular  form  in  the  period  of  their  later  activity, 
when  they  were  "  facing  the  f  oture  of  the  Chnrch,  and  had  apparently 
ceased  to  expect  an  immediate  retnm  of  Christ" — so  much  is  clear. 
Similarly,  if  present  at  the  time  when  a  church  became  ripe  for 
formal  organisation,  they  probably  initiated  aoch  steps  and  lent  their 
weight  to  the  appointment  of  the  first  ofRcers,  judging  along  with  the 
brethren  as  a  whole  touching  the  fitness  of  certain  men.  But 
nothing  more  can  be  proved  in  the  light  of  the  genius  of  primitive 
ide^s  and  usage.  And  Clement  a  broad,  popular  statement  about  the 
Apostles  appointing  their  first-fruits  in  each  place  as  officers,  mast  be 
brought  within  these  bounds.  That  it  is  not;  a  scientific  induction  is 
clear  from  what  we  otherwise  know  of  the  earliest  ministry  both  in 
the  Church  that  writes  and  in  the  Church  addressed.  In  the  latter 
case,  we  have  seen  how  the  *'  first-fruits  "  entered  upon  their  ministry 
as  a  volunteer  service  ;  in  the  former,  what  we  know  of  the  origin  of 
the  Roman  Chnrcb,  from  St.  Paufs  implication  that  it  had  no  apostolic 
founder,  proves  that  its  organisation  arose  spontaneously  from  within, 
probably  in  continuation  of  the  Synagogal  traditions  familiar  to  a  large 
part  of  its  members. 


But  what  of  the  '*  monarchical  episcopate  *'  when  it  actually  arises  ? 
Dr.  Moberly  is  not  reconciled  to  Canon  Gore's  view  that  the  original 
presbyters  were  presbyters  in  episcopal  orders^  as  it  were,  and  that 
therefore  the  elevation  of  one  of  their  number  as  organ  of  the  episcopal 
function  of  ordination  combines  the  fact  of  *'  commiaaion  from  above  *' 
with  the  phenomena  of  '*  evolution  from  below.'*  He  hankers  after 
something  less  ambiguous.  He  prefers  to  view  the  presbyterate  and 
diaconate  as  remaining  during  the  bulk  of  the  apostolic  age  under 
the  quasi- episcopal  oversight  of  the  apostolate.  *^  The  background  of 
apostolate  is  always  assumed."  Yet,  in  time,  the  Apostles  must  paaa 
away.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  will  arise  the  problem  of  the  per- 
petuation of  certain  elements  in  the  apostolic  supremacy.  And  apart 
from  such  additional  devolution  of  apostolic  supremacy,  "  the  moment 
it  is  claimed  that  episcopate  can  do  anything  whatever  that  pres- 
byterate cannot,  episcopate  becomes  a  false  usurpation  and  delusion.*" 
We  thank  our  author  for  this  candour,  as  it  so  far  enables  us  to  meet 
a  fair  historic  issue  on  the  plane  of  history:  What,  then,  are  th^ 
relevant  facts  touching  the  emergence  of  the  episcopate  proper,  the 
assumed  recipient  of  the  new  commission  ? 

.  Dr.  Moberly  passes  over  the  general  lines  of  argument  by  which 
Lightfoot  established  the  fact  that  the  episcopate  was  only  gradually 
developed  oat  of  the  presbyterate,  but  endeavours  to  cons'trnct  a  caaa 
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for  it  as  taking  the  place  of  the  apostolate,  first,  bj  subjectiDg  the 
"  Didache  *'  to  what  is  Ititended  as  a  destructive  criticism  of  its  Talue 
as  an  historical  soarce;  than  by  a  treatment  of  the  evidence  of 
Clement  which  ia  certainly  not  a  little  surprising ;  and  lastly,  by  an 
application  of  principles  drawn  from  a  somewhat  free  nse  of  Igoatias, 
Polycarp,  and  Hermas.  As  to  the  **  Didach6/'  space  compels  us  to 
allude  only  briefly  to  Dr.  Moberly's  treatment,  which  is  eo  arbitrary  that 
it  is  difficult  to  deal  with  it  as  serious  criticism.  It  will  not  square 
with  his  theory  of  the  sacraments  or  the  ministry ;  and  accordingly  it  is 
described  '*  as  a  picture  local,  and  in  some  respects  ignorant,  of  the 
Church  of  the  &At  century "  (p.  1 73),  and  is  thus  reduced  to  due 
limits  of  insigniScance,  in  spite  of  the  (act  that  it  ia  almost  nnique 
for  the  mark  it  has  left  on  later  Christian  literature.  The  subjective 
literary  method  in  criticism  was,  indeedp  scarcely  more  admirably 
illustrated  even  by  the  Tubingen  school.  We  hold  no  brief  for  the 
'*  Didacht^  *' :  but  such  criticism  simply  reminds  one  of  the  famous 
instructions  to  the  advocate  with  a  bad  case. 

When  we  turn  to  Clement,  Dr.  Moberly's  method  is  scarcely  more 
critical.  His  assumption  of  what  he  calls  the  apostolical  background 
is  in  this  case  unsupportied  by  any  evidence,  therefore  incapable  of 
refutation.  His  treatment  of  the  episcopal  position  of  Clement  rests 
upon  a  single  incomplete  citation  of  Lightfoot'a  essay  (Philipp.  p.  221). 
And  he  omits  to  notice  in  how  great  a  degree  the  confused  traditions 
of  the  episcopate  in  Rome  have  to  be  corrected,  as  we  shall  see,  by 
the  very  important  evidence  of  the  '* Shepherd*'  of  Hermas,  His 
argument  for  the  snpposed  traces  of  the  '*  essential  substance  of 
diocesan  episcopacy  "  in  Corinth  is  based  mainly  upon  an  ambiguous 
phrase  in  chapters  1  aud  21,  where  reference  is  made  to  certain 
''leaders"  (riyoviiiivoi)y  and  upon  that  analogous  passage  in  chapter  44 
to  which  we  have  akeady  referred.  It  is  needless  to  enter  into 
any  detailed  discassion  of  the  passages.  Dr.  Moberly  does  not  go  the 
length  of  maintaining  that  the  ambiguous  phrases  are  certainly 
descriptive  of  the  episcopal  as  distinct  from  a  presbyteral  order,  Mid, 
indeed,  it  is  well  that  he  has  confined  himself  to  incomplete  sugges- 
tions. For  the  episcopal  character  of  an  order  to  which  no  appeal 
can  be  made  in  a  great  disciplinary  dispute — and  it  is  admitted 
on  all  hands  that  this  is  the  circumstance  in  the  Corinthian  Church 
which  called  forth  the  letter  of  Clement — ia  certainly  not  a  little 
difiScult  to  understand.  To  ask  us  to  believe  that  there  was  an 
episcopal  order  in  Corinth,  and  at  the  same  time  to  believe  that  it 
is  only  implicitly  alluded  to  in  Clement's  letter,  is  really  to  ask  us  to 
give  the  reins  to  an  imagination  which  can  scarcely  be  described  as 
historical. 

We  come  then  to  the  Ignatian  bishop.  Here  we  have  undoubtedly 
tiie  single  bishop,  or  congregational  pastor,  in  the  sense  common  to 
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mast  modern  churclies.  To  them^  as  to  Ignatius,  each  chief  local 
pastor  ts  the  guarantee  of  *'  unity  of  outward  ordtr  as  well  as  of , 
inward  spirit "  in  his  own  congregation.  The  "  authority  of  the 
chair  *'  means,  as  Dr,  Moberiy  observes,  the  authority  of  the  church's 
council  as  a  whole.  In  fact,  the  **  bishop  '*  in  such  contexts  is  only  a 
short  formula  for  the  "  bishop  and  presbyters  and  deacons."  "  It  is 
only  as  the  symbol  of  unity  that  the  bishop  is  magnified." 

Further  there  is  no  trace  even  of  such  a  bishop  at  PhilippL  Dk 
Moberiy,  indeed,  suggests  that  the  Philippian  presbyters,  having  lo«t 
their  bishop,  were  applying  to  Polycarp  for  episcopal  direction  during 
the  vacancy*  The  slight  considerations  adduced  in  support  of  this  are 
brushed  aside  by  one  solid  analogy — that  famished  by  the  analogous 
letters  of  fraternal  advice  sent  by  DiDnyains  of  Corinth,  half  a  century 
later,  to  churches  whose  own  bishops  were  in  the  full  exercise  of 
their  functions.  And  it  is  an  excellent  illastration  of  the  rigid 
ecclesiastical  bent  of  our  author's  mind  that  he  should  think  that 
Polycarp  must  be  consulted  qua  official  and  not  as  a  man  of  recog* 
nised  wisdom  and  weight.  That  this  is  how  he  was  primarily  regarded 
even  by  his  own  church  is  shown  by  the  terms  in  which  they  describe 
him»  in  the  letter  recounting  his  martyrdom  in  155.  Even  then  he 
was  thought  of  first  as  an  **  apostolic  and  prophetic  teacher,"  and  next 
as  '^  bishop  ''  of  the  chorch  in  Smyrna.*  To  such  a  man  as  *'  teacher/' 
in  the  high  semi-technical  sense  which  we  shall  meet  with  again  in 
Hermas,  the  Philippiane  might  well  turn  for  counsel  *'  in  righteous- 
ness," This  doable  aspect  of  Polycarp  throws  a  valuable  light  on  the 
process  of  thought  whereby  Ignatius  reached  his  idea  of  the  **  bishop  *' 
as  ipso  facto  more  in  the  miod  of  Christ  than  any  one  else  in  his 
Church.  It  is  not  merely  that,  as  image  of  &3d  or  Christ  (as 
head  of  the  Church  universal),  the  bishop  should  ideally  have  thia 
special  gift.  It  is  also  that  Ignatius,  conscious  that  certain  of  the 
prophets  functions  in  the  community  have  gradually  devolved  upon 
the  leading  regular  officer ,  assumes  that  the  prophet's  mantle  also  baa 
fallen  on  him  more  than  on  aoy  other.  And  the  fact  that  the 
episcopal  function  would  naturally  fall  to  men  of  exceptional  gift  at 
a  time  when  inspired  teaching  power  was  highly  regarded,  must  have 
resulted  in  a  certain  incorporation  of  the  prophetic  function  into  the 
traditions  of  the  episcopal  office,  in  its  new  sense  :  but  this  tk  facto, 
not  dc  jure  or  by  reason  of  any  freeh  commission  such  as  Dr,  Moberiy 
imagines  to  have  passed  from  the  expiring  apoatolate  to  the  episcopate. 

We  take  it  that  the  element  of  innovation  in  the  Ignatian  attitude 
Hea  in  just  that  **  preaching  "  of  episcopacy  which  Dr.  Sanday  and  Dr- 
Bamsay  agree  in  recogniaing  in  the  urgent  reiteration  of  his  advice.f 


I 


I 


*  EuaebiuB,  SUt.  Eedct.  iv.  23.  15  ;  c/  v.  *i4  (for  Melito). 

t  Sanday,  Expo^itor^  Dec.  1888,   p.  326.     Ramsay,  Cimrch  in,  th^  Btunan   Enmn 
p.  SWf, 
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Others  looked  at  the  bishops  in  the  light  of  the  past ;  "  he  estimated 
them  iii*view  of  what  they  might  become  in  the  fatare."  His  letters 
are  **  TracJ^a  for  the  Times."  He  starts  from  what  was  a  lU  facto 
leadership,  and  by  representing  it  as  the  prime  coodition  of  unity 
iniresta  it  with  a  sanctity  which  later  generations  came  to  think 
inherent  in  the  special  ofiBcer  and  to  connect  with  a  special  grace  of 
ordination.  But  the  striking  thing  about  Ignatias's  theory  is,  that  it 
has  nothing  to  say  about  ordination ;  and  nothing  about  any  apostolic 
sanctioQ,  either  in  virtne  of  original  initiation  or  of  transmitted 
apostolic  commission.  It  is  the  presbyters  who  are  oonneoted  ideally 
with  the  Apostles  as  their  prototypes  ;  while  the  bishop  images  in  the 
local  church  (Jod  or  Christ/  Ignatias  does  not  t^ach  or  imply  **  aposto* 
lical  succession  *' ;  his  is  quite  another  world  of  thought  and  feeling. 
Indeed)  Dr.  Brown  justly  observes  that  the  theory  took  its  rise  in  the 
West,  and  only  spread  slowly  in  the  East.t 

But  if^  Bo  far,  we  have  seen  cause  to  view  Dr.  Moberly's  claim^  that 
the  Apostolic  Fathers  lend  themselves  ^*  more  conveniently "  to  his 
theory  than  to  its  rival,  as  possible  only  to  one  who  is  more  at  home 
in  the  categories  of  the  third  century  than  of  the  first,  what  shall  we 
say  of  his  mild  complacency  over  Her  mas?  He  has  already  assumed 
that  Clement  was  dr.  ff/do  the  sole  depository  of  episcopal  orders  in 
Rome.  But  surely,  on  this  very  issue,  it  might  have  given  him 
pause  to  note  that  Hermas  is  to  give  his  message  to  the  presbyter^ 
as  the  ''  leaders  of  the  Church  "  {w(*onyovfAn*o^),  and  that  it  is  in 
conjunction  with  '*  the  presbyters  who  preside  over  the  Church  '*  that 
he  is  to  read  it  in  public ;  {  that,  in  all  probability,  these  same  oflBcers 
are  called,  with  sarcastic  allusion  to  our  Lord's  own  woids  in  Matt, 
xxiii.  6,  "  occupants  of  the  6rst  seats '' — without  the  slightest  hint  that 
there  was  one  holding  a  uniqae  adhedraot  episcopate  in  their  midst ;  § 
that  (Uements  function  is  simply  that  of  official  Church  secretary,  and 
that  the  special  mention  of  him  in  this  connection  no  more  proves  his 
episcopate  than  the  parallel  mention  of  Grapte,  who  is  to  communicate 
the  same  message  orally  to  the  *'  widows  and  orphans/  entitles  her  to 
a  like  position.  i| 

How  inconceivable  such  phenomena  would  be  in  relation  to  a 
Church  in  which  even  a  dt'  fftrto  bishop  of  the  Ignatian  type  existed, 
only  to  be  studiously  ignored!  Again,  the  only  fiinctions  actually 
attributed  to  **  bishops"  (Sim.  ix.  27,  2)  are  the  purely  administrative 

•  Note  that  Polycarp  gives,  this  poaitiQii  to  the  pre«bvters,  saying  ;  *'  Submit  yoor- 
»dr«rs  to  the  preabyteri*  :  "  '   i— nns  as  to  God  and  Climt  "  (5^  3). 

t  ITius  iji  the  Syriiy  ,  probably  representing  very  much  Ipintics's  area  of 

vtalon,  but  dating  htju  ri  octitnry,  the  epucopate,  though  highly  boo ou red. 

»dll  involves  no  Idea  of  apo6tolio  BucceesloiL 

t  Via.  ll :;,  0 :  4,  2-3. 

I  Vi$,  iil.  9,  7  ;  rf,  iiu  1,  S,  where  Hennas  remon«tmtes,  saying :  *'  Lady,  let  the 
probyiera  nit  down  first." 

(I  ViB.  ii.  4,  3. 
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ones  of  hoapitality  and  pcx)r-rellef,  parallel  with  those  of  **  deacons*' 
in  the  preceding  paragraph.  In  a  word,  we  are  still  in  the  world  of 
thought  best  seen  in  the  "  Didache '' :  only  things  have  developed  a 
little  f nrther  in  favoar  of  the  regularly  appointed  officials  (the  bishops 
and  deacons),  who  are  simply  referred  to  as  presbyters. 

There  is   no  evidence  that  the  **  gifted "  men  of  the  **Didachd'* 

ever  had  authority  over  the  local  officers,  or  ever  proposed  to  transmit 
to  them  in  any  way  their  higher  powers.  So  we  most  conclude  that, 
between  the  New  Testament  and  the  middle  of  tlie  second  century* 
we  have  come  upon  no  evidence  that  the  "apostolic  background/' 
whether  in  the  strict  or  the  lo^e  sense  o£  the  term  "  apostolic,'*  ever 
commissioned  any  one  for  any  function  which  the  local  Ch arches  were 
not  competent  and  wont  to  devolve  upon  their  **  presbyters  '*  by  a 
solemn  and  orderly  appointment.  Dr,  Moberly  says  that  on  the  yea  or 
nay  to  this  tjueation  depends  *^  everything  in  the  rationale  of  Church 
ministry;"  We  agree,  and  are  not  ashamed  to  stand  forth  as  magnify* 
ing  the  Church,  one  in  the  unity  of  its  life  (as  was  scattered  Israel) 
and  in  its  localised  autonomy,  rather  than  a  clerical  order,  as  God  8 
medium  for  conferring  ecclesiastical  authority.  To  minds  of  Dr, 
Moberly*3  type,  "clerically  transmitted'*  and  "  hamanly  devised*'  are 
exclusive  alternatives.  To  some  modern  **  clerical  "  minds  it  may  be 
so»  But  we  3r©  sure  that  it  was  otherwise  with  the  mind  of  the 
apostolic  and  sub-apostolic  Chorch,  to  which  the  Spirit  in  the  whole 
local  community  was  so  great  a  reality  as  to  make  its  appointment  of 
its  own  ministers  not  the  last  of  degradations — bentting  only  the 
•*  last  new  sect/'  to  use  our  author*s  phraseology — ^but  the  natural 
corollary  of  the  "  fellowship  of  the  Iloly  Spirit "  realised  among 
believers  and  uttering  itself  through  its  representative  organs.  And 
we  welcome  Dr.  Hort's  book  especially  because  it  puts  within  the 
reach  of  Churchmen  of  all  echoola  the  means  of  recovering  the  deeper 
idea  of  a  common  Church  life  and  fellowship  to  which  •'clericalism" 
has  ever  been  a  real,  though  often  unwitting,  hindrance,  because  its 
practical  substitute. 

**  Nothing/'  siiys  J>r.  Hort,  **  perhaps,  has  been  more  prominent  in  our 
examination  of  the  Eccle.sia  of  tlie  ai>ostolic  age  than  the  fact  tliat  tlie  Ecelesia 
itself,  t.tf.,  apparently  the  sum  of  all  its  male  adult  uienibers,  is  the  primary 
body,  and,  it  would  seem,  even  the  primary  aitt/tontif.  It  may  b©  thut  the  state 
of  things  was  in  some  ways  a  miuk  of  imnmtiirity,  nnd  that  a  l)ettcr  find  lijier 
organisation  must  of  necessity  involve  tht^  creation  of  more  special  organi*  of 
thi3  community.  Still,  tho  very  origin  and  fundamental  nature  of  the 
Ecelesia  as  a  couimunity  of  rji^sciples  makes  it  im^Kmsibh  that  the  pnncipU 
should  rightly  became  ol^sokte.  la  a  word,  wt^  cannot  properly  speak  of  an 
organisation  of  the  community  from  which  the  greater  part  of  it^i  members 
are  excluded."  * 

•  Op.  ci#.  129/ 
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Now,  thia  last  contingency  is  exactly  what  came  about  on  the  eve 
of  the  Middle  Ages  and  continued  throughout  that  highly  episcopal 
period.  And  why  was  thia  astonishing  reversal  of  primitive  BtandardB 
ao  widely  accepted  ?  In  part  at  least  because  new  notions  of  the 
Encharist  and  of  its  relation  to  the  people  came  in,  and  reacted  in  a 
way  sufficiently  though  not  exliaustively  treated  by  Lightfoot  in  his 
eesay  on  the  ministry.  It  is  intereeting  and  important  to  observe  a 
fact  which  shows  us  how  little  the  *'  sacerdotalism  "  of  Cyprian  has  to 
do  with  the  New  Testament  Most  **  sacerdotal ists ''  to-day  rely — 
however  slight  may  be  their  grounds  for  so  doing— upon  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  as  the  locus  dussicns  of  their  theory.  Now  Cjqman 
ncvtr  ciks  tiiiA  writing,  which  probably  did  not  yet  enjoy  full  apostolic 
credit  in  North  Africa ;  and  yet  it  is  he  who  has  more  than  any  man 
shaped  Western  thought  on  sacerdotal  lines.  The  moral  is  obvious, 
and  should  give  fresh  food  for  thought  to  those  who  stake  all,  not  on 

^a  high  view  of  the  Church  or  Christian  society  as  such,  but  on  a 

*  particular   theory  of  its  ministry  as    sacerdotally  empowered   under 
certain  formal  and  exclusive  conditions. 

I)r,  Moberly  shares  the  logical  consistency  and  deductive  rigour 
of  the  more  typical  Anglo-Catholics,  such  as  Liddon,  He  starts 
with  a  given  conception  of  ecclesiastical  office  and  commission,  chiefly 

I  determined  by  '* Catholic**  tradition  and  philosophical  reflection  thereon ; 

rand  then  tries  to  find  historical  confirmation  in  the  New  Testament. 
The  result  is  a  series  of  tours  de  force  which  ultimately  amounts  to 
cumulative  proof  of  the  artificiality  of  his  general  attitude  and 
sumptions.  One  feels  that  the  standpoints  of  the  primitive  writers 
and  their  interpreter  are  quite  different^  seeing  that  he  is  constantly 
inverting  their  order  and  emphasis.  Notably  is  this  the  case  with 
his  attitude  to  the  **  prophetic'  ideal  in  the  Church,  as  compared 
with  the  estimate  of  St.  Paul  and  the  apostolic  age.  But  the  initial 
relations  cannot  be  reversed,  as  in  Dr.  Moberly 's  view  of  the  ministry 
and  its  grounds  of  authority,  without  a  radical  change  in  the  typo 
»nd  spirit  of  Christianity.  And  this  is  just  what  the  "  Catholic  '' 
smphasis  on  *^  rnioiaterial  priesthood  ''  through  a  self-contained  official 

^^mmiesion  really  means.  And  for  that  reason  we  welcome  the 
occasion  presented  by  a  book  which  has  the  merit  of  a  certain  oon- 
ency,  to  indicate  the  fact  that  the  weight  of  historical  authority  in 
lie  Anglican  Church  is  against  it  more  than  ever  since  it  was 
reimported  into  general  English  Church  consciousness  in  the  second 
quEui«r  of  this  century.  It  has,  indeed,  been  said,  and  largely  credited, 
that  the  most  able  opponents  of  the  Anglo-Catholic  ideal  were  men 
of  a  certain  bent  of  mind,  with  a  feeble  sense  for  the  divine  life  at 
work  in  the  Church.  This,  which  we  hold  never  to  have  been  true, 
is  now  patently  the  opposite  of  the  truth ;  and  yet  the  impression 
once  created  is  bard  to  dislodge.  We  therefore  assert  and  emphasise 
VOL.  LXXIV.  8 
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lib»  fitfl  Ihafc  the  orerwhelmlDg  weight  of  histaiical  jodgment  is  ob 
lh#  ivfe  of  the  larger  and  more  spirittml  Tiew  which  has  in 
alviafs  been  the  ETangelical,  as  contrasted  with  the  High  ADgUcan.] 
MqMI  notehliT  of  adhesions  to  thia  side,  and  that  on  explicitly  High' 
dmidi  gxoondfl — vvl.,  those  Bprioging  from  a  high  notion  of  the 
mwPMKy*  life  of  Bpiritual  fellowship  (icotucavtVi)  in  the  Church  as  a 
«bol»  md  as  realised  locally  in  the  single  ecclesia  or  congregation — isi 
Itial  of  Dr.  Hoit.  And  the  attempts  to  minimise  the  effect  of  this  on 
4ynKo>tt  minds  are  as  significant  of  the  momentous  natnre  of  the 
ImI  at  they  are  ineffectiye.  A  devoted  disciple  of  Dr.  Hort,  himself 
di^jitingulshed  for  aocoracy,  has  recently  repudiated  the  saggestioD 
liml  Ihttre  was  anything  of  the  tentative  or  imperfectly  considered  in 
0^«  Hoct^a  results.  They  were  his  matnre  convictions  and  are  of  a 
|MM?^  with  his  sublime  conception  of  the  Church  uttd^d  at  the  oonse- 
Qfftlkm  of  Bishop  Westeott.  So  the  fact  mast  be  taken  for  what  it 
ta  worth ;  and  its  full  significance  can  best  be  indicated  by  quoting 
frviai  th««  letter  in  which  he  expressed  to  Dr.  Hatch,  at  the  height  of 
Iji  mipopularity  in  ''  Church  '  circles,  his  essential  agreement  with 
lybn  on  Ute  main  point  at  isane : 

''  VHi  tht^  iiuestion  of  organisation  I  imagine  that  we  agree  more  than  we 
vb^s  *  .  ,  I  unite  go  with  you  in  condemning  the  refusal  of  fellowship 
wilK  «ifttt«r  Churohee,  merely  because  they  inakt*  no  iifve  of  some  element  of 
^w^aui»Mtitm  assumed  to  be  jure  dimno  essentiaL  ...  It  seems  to  me  that 
vkkkt  ut^  mm  want  is  not  so  much  a  doctrine  of  dduKfiopia  as  practical 
or  i>ractical  brotherlines^.  The  problem  is  to  c&ny  round  the 
,  ,  sly  of  comparatively  reasonable  Anglican  feeling;  and  so  even 
V    h:  '  s^n  1*1^  jutlice  and  exclusive  theory  need  tender  handling  if  their  power  ] 

^,  :.    '   nl.     Despite  ugly  appearances,  I  cannot  give  up  the  old  hope 

i '  4  loh  of  England  m  meant  to  be  the  metliator  of  Christendom, 

IHlll^  litM,n  lui  via  media J^  * 

W^   have  endeavoured  to  show  that  the   theory  of  the  ministry 

^H^llh    th.  Moberly   has   set    himself  to   rehabilitate   as    against  Dr. 

tJ^tttftiiii   and   Dr.  Hort   is  profoundly  inconsistent    with   the   philo- 

iyi{>eot  of  Bociety,  and  not  less  so  with  a  critical  investigation 

of  the  Christian  ministry ;  that,  the  more  carefully  this  is 

%AA!.-.^^-,  -11^  more  plain  does  it  become  that  the  attempt  to  show 

ll^l   iHW,  and  one  only,  form  of   Church   authority  is  founded  upon 

l^%h^Uu'at  preoodent  or  apostolical  authority  is  impossible,  and  the  more 

..K^i  S  X^m  it  appear  that  the  orgamsation  of  the  Christian  Church,  like 

tiisi^tiou  of  other  societies,  baa  been  gradually  developed  and 

U>  partloular  necesBities.      And,  further,  we  have  endeavoured 

^,  -M.  V.  thai  the  theory  that  the  authority  of  the  ministry  is  drawn 

fl^i^  a  oommtiiion  from  the  Apostles,  and  not  from  the  Christian 

ismUV^Wd}*!  hiJi  QO  critical  ground  at  all ;  and  that  it  serves  to  show 

t  ♦•Ufc  and  Letters  of  V,  J.  A.  Hort,*'  ii.  357/. 
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extraordinary  misappreheDBion  of  the  natnre  both  of  hnm&n  socioty 
geoeraU  aod  of  the  Christian  eoctetj  in  particular^  to  argaa  that 
this  is  a  question  between  authority  *'  from  below  "  or  **  from  abov©** ; 
the  truth  being  that  the  authority  which  is  derived  from  the  society  i% 
a  divine  authority,  just  aa  much  and  as  truly  as  an  authority  which 
might  be  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  Apoatlea  in  particular.  It 
19,  indeed,  a  somewhat  strange  spectacle  to  see  men  who  are  eo 
genuinely  convinced  of  the  divine  character  of  the  Church,  fell  into 
the  position  of  minimising  the  divine  authority  of  the  Church. 

It  is,  however,  fortunate  that  in  England  this  view  is  now,  as  it  has 
always  bean,  a  private  and  personal  view;  and  one  which  derives  no 
authority  from  the  standards  of  the  Church  of  England  and  little 
from  the  traditions  of  its  reformed  state.  Here,  once  more,  Dr.  Brown's 
book  upon  the  ''  Apostolical  Successian  *'  has  much  that  is  happy 
and  timely.  We  are  unable  to  recognise  that  he  has  always  fully 
prehended  the  constitutional  theories  which  lay  behind  the  complex 
Qcture  of  medieeval  Christendom ;  he  has  a  tendency  to  reduce  the 
relation  of  the  national  Churches  (which  included  the  laity  as  well  as 
the  clergy)  to  the  Papacy,  to  a  simplicity  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
cannot  be  found  in  histor}^ ;  and  he  occasionally  falls  into  somewhat 
general  statements  with  regard  especially  to  the  characteristics  of  the 
Tudor  Church.  But  he  has  done  good  service  by  again  drawing 
attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible  to  study  the  formularies  of 
the  English  Church,*  and  the  relation  of  the  English  Church  and 
English  theologians  to  non-episcopal  Churches,  without  perceiving  that 
the  notion  that  episcopacy  is  necessary  to  the  being  of  the  Christian 
Church  was  for  some  time  after  the  Reformation  unknown  in  England  ; 
and  that  evei^when,  for  a  certain  part  of  the  seventeenth  century 
especially,  the  theory  of  the  divine  right  of  episcopacy  came  into 
fashion  with  one  school  in  the  Church,  yet  the  view  of  the  greatest 
English  theologians,  even  of  the  '*  High  "  school,  was  very  different 
from  that  of  the  Tractarian  thinkers.  The  truth  is  that  when  divine 
right  was  claimed  in  the  seventeenth  century,  it  was  by  both  parties, 
Episcopal  and  Presbyterian  ;  and  neither  ventured  to  press  it  to  the 
point  of  unchurching  other  types  of  Christian  communities.  Strictly 
qieakiog,  a  clear  and  distinct  theory  of  the  absolute  necessity  of 
tptaoopacy  and  an  episcopal  succession  is  only  to  be  found  in  England 
in  connection  with  the  Tractarian  movement  in  this  century.  The 
EogliBh  Church  then,  in  her  formularies,  and  to  the  largest  extent  in 
lier  traditions^  gives  no  sanction  to  this  attempt  to  unchurch  those 

•  The  dcrioltion  of  the  nature  of  the  visible  Cbnrch  could  not  we^  be  clearer  tbftn  it 
Jg  In  Artjrlc  xijt  both  in  what  it  includes  and  excludes :  "  The  visible  Church  is  a  oon- 
!  foithful  men,  in  the  which  the  pure  word  of  God  b  preached,  aod  the 
''C  diily  mhmtered  according  to  Chri&t*B  ordinance  in  aU  those  thing?  that 
^HiT  V  are  re<tui<^iLe  to  the  same/'    The  omiAnlon  of  the  episcopate  ob  a  neocfisary 
r Church  cannot  be  fairly  explained  nwar. 
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great  religions   societies  which   have   deyeloped    for   themselves  ai^i 
orgamsation  other  than  the  eplficopal.  ^^M 

Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  the  leaders  of  the  High  Anglican  achool^^ 
who  are  genuinely  loyal  to  the  Church  in  spite  of  the  somewhat  hard 
manner  in  which  they  set  up  their  personal  opinions  against  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  her  formularies  and  against  the  line  of  her  traditions, 
may  yet  find  that  the  point  for  which  they  have  been  struggling  has 
been  rather  that  of  the  divine  character  of  the  Christian  society  than 
the  divine  authority  inherent,  as  they  have  supposed,  in  one  form  of 
society  ?  la  it  too  much  to  hope  that  here,  as  bo  often  in  history^  I 
W6  may  all  come  to  recognise  that  the  contest  has  raged  round  external 
phrases  and  forms,  while  the  true  significance  of  the  conceptions  has 
been  all  along  recognised,  at  least  in  a  measure,  by  all  parties?  Is 
it  not  possible,  therefore,  that  we  may  find  that  w©  can  have  the 
highest  conception  of  the  trtaly  divine  character  of  the  Church,  and 
also  recognise  that  this  divine  character  belongs  not  to  one  form  only 
of  the  Chriatian  society,  but  to  all  ? 

It  will  no  doubt  remain  true  that  the  Christian  societies  are  divided 
from  each  other  on  many  points,  some  of  which  are  important.  Bat 
that  it  is  possible  to  have  a  very  true  and  real  spiritual  unity,  while 
there  is  much  diversity  of  form  and  little  formal  general  authority,  is 
a  fact  both  of  history  and  of  present  experience.  In  the  Apostolic 
Church  the  diversity  between  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  Ecclesiae  was 
indeed  great  and  profound.      Df.  Hort  writes  (p.  83)  ; 

**The  recognition  of  the  Gentile.s  or  Christians  wttliout  the  Law  did  not  in 
itself  change  the  pusition  of  tbase  who  haii  been  born  under  the  Ljiw.  or  warn 
them  txj  abandon  at  once  the  observe nces  which  they  haid  hitherto  followed. 
Till  the  voice  of  God  was  heard  in  quite  other  accents  (the^entjs  of  70  a.d.), 
a  PwleistiLiian  Church  could  not  but  he  more  or  less  a  Judaic  Church.  This 
temporary  duality  within  Cliristendom  is  certainly  overlooked  or  mis- 
understood.'' 

The  dnalism  was  temporary,  but  its  Bignificance  for    the   natare  of 
essential  Church  unity  is  abiding. 

It  mnst,  indeed,  be  by  some  oversight  that  Dr.  Woberly  has  repre- 
sented acqniescence  in  such  a  state  of  things  on  the  part  of  St.  Paul 
as  impossible.  It  is  exactly  what  we  find  to  be  his  constant  attitude. 
He  claims  the  utmost  liberty  for  his  Gentile  converts,  even  ineist- 
iDg  that  for  them  snbmission  to  Jewish  law  and  ceremonial  was 
fundamentally  ruinous  ;  while  at  the  same  time  he  conforms  his  own 
practice  and  habits  in  Jndsaa  to  the  customs  of  the  Jewish  Church, 
going  np  to  "  worship  at  JeruBalem."  St.  Paul  regards  these  diver- 
gences of  religioua  practice  and  theory  as  not  interfering  with  that 
true  unity  which  Christ  has  given,  when  He  **  broke  down  the  middle 
wall  of  partition  .  ,  .  that  He  might  create  in  Himself  one  new  man, 
80  makbg  peace,  and  might  reconcile  them  both  in  one  body  unto 
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^God  th rough  the  Cross,  haviDg   slaLQ  the   eDmity  thereby  ...  for 
through  Him  w©  both  have  aocees  in  oae  Spirit  unto  the  Father." 

Iq  our  own  day,  too»  there  is  surely  traceable  a  profound  desire 
for  a  greater  unity  among  Christian  men,  a  unity  which  may  one  day 
even  cause  us  to  forget  and  to  put  away  many  of  our  diversities ;  but 
in  the  meantime  this  feeling  of  unity  does  draw  together  Christian 
men  in  some  real  sense, 

,  In  view  of  all  this,  we  cannot  help  asking  when  a  school  of 
theologians,  which  feels  so  much  the  sin  of  schism,  will  really  take  to 
heart  the  low  degree  of  probahilUy  on  the  basis  of  which  it  makes  bold 
to  unchurch  by  far  the  larger  part  of  Euglifih^speaking  Christiatis. 
They  must  admit  on  their  own  premisses  the  gravity  of  the  error,  to 

^  Bay  the  least,  for  which  they  are  reaponsiblei  if  their  principle  of 
exclasiveness  is  not  grounded  in  the  very  gospel  of  Christ  and  His 
Apostles.  And  yet  they  persist  in  what  looks  more  and  more  like 
overweening  self-confidence  in  their  quasi-infalUbility,  If  they  could 
ad  did  claim  infallibility  in  the  reading  of  history,  they  would  be 
Justified  ex  hi/potJicsL     How  they  can   be  justified  without  it,  when 

'  repudiated  by  the  overwhelming  weight  of  historical  authority,  English 
and  Continental,  we  fail  to  see.  Infallibility  we  understand ;  the 
security  of  the  judgments  of  the  orbis  Urrantm  we  can  appreciate ; 
be  reasonable  confidence  of  scholara  we  can  recognise ;  but  not  one 
these,  as  living  factors,  lies  behind  this  schools  confidence  in  their 
own  reading  of  the  lessons  of  the  past.  And  still  they  insist  on  their 
own  way,  their  terms  of  unity,  or  none  at  any  price.  Surely  such 
In  attitude  could  be  justified  only  by  a  far  higher  degree  of  pro- 
bability than,  as  we  have  striven  to  show,  attaches  to  these  exclusive 
theories.  One  need^  at  least  to  be  woU  withio  such  a  party,  not  to 
leel  the  extreme  precariousness  of  its  logical  and  moral  position. 


Verxon  Bajitlet, 

Tutor  of  Ma^8fi^!ld  College,  Oxford, 

A.  J.  Carlyle, 

CbaplaiD  and  Tutor  of  I'niversltj  College*  Oxfotfi. 


HOW  THE   COMMUNION   TABLES  WERE 
SET   ALTAR-WISE: 


A    STORY   OF    EXCOMMUNICATION. 


IN  the  "  Proceedings  "  of  the  Bath  Natural  History  and  ADtiqaarian 
Field  Club  for  187v»,  there  lies  buried  an  interesting  paper  by 
Mr.  E.  Green,  **  On  aome  Excommunications  and  Public  l^enancea 
in  Somerset  in  the  time  of  Archbishop  Laud."  Some  of  the  docn- 
mente  and  manuscripts  quoted  in  it  throw  a  light  on  the  history  and 
discipline  of  the  Church  of  England  which  will  doubtless  come  as  a 
surprise  to  a  good  many  readers.  To  those  relating  to  the  pari&h  of 
Beckington  I  wish  more  eapecially  to  draw  attention. 

Ordera  had  been  issued  under  various  ^lains  and  penalties — which, 
be  it  observed,  have  never  been  legally  repealed — that  the  communion 
tables  should  be  placed  "  altar-wise  "  against  the  east  walls  of  the 
churches,  that  they  should  be  protected  by  altar-rails,  and  that  upon 
the  **  altars  '*  m  erected  '*  Romish  furnitare/'  as  the  Articles  againgt 
Laud  term  it,  should  be  placed,  consisting  of  "  two  great  silver  candle^ 
sticks  with  tapers  in  them,  besides  basona  and  other  silver  vessels.** 
Commissioners  were  appointed  by  the  bishops  to  visit  the  churches  in 
their  dioceses  and  see  that  the  law  was  earned  out.  In  many  casee  the 
work  of  the  commissioners  was  seconded  by  the  clergy  or  by  pious 
laymen,  and  a  period  of  restoration  began  which  anticipated  that  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  Large  sums  of  money  were  spent  by  certain 
of  the  landed  nobility  in  repairing  or  restoring  the  churches  which 
their  ancestors  had  despoiled  ;  thus  at  Abbey  Dore,  Viscount  Scuda- 
more  made  the  Abbey  charch  once  more  fit  for  divine  service^  and 
re-ereoted  the  stone  altar  which  had  been  overthrown.  The  ancient 
altar-slab  which  was  thus  restored  to  its  old  place  against  the  east 
wall  in  accordance  with  the  injnnction  of  the  supreme  court  is  one  cf 
the  fftw  which  still  remain  in  our  English  chorches. 

But  while  the  work  of  the  bishops  and  their  commissioners 
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aded  in  many  cases,  there  were  many  more  cases  in  which  it 
inooQXitered  the  most  violent  opposition.  The  towns  were,  speaking 
My,  Puritan,  while  the  oountry,  where  it  had  not  remained  Roman, 
ras  largely  infected  by  the  Puritan  leaven.  The  Church  of  England^ 
we  understand  it,  was  mainly  coafined  to  the  Court  and  the 
UniTereities. 

Among  the  parishes  in  which   the  new  orders  were  opposed  and 
^regarded  was  Beckington   in    SomersetBbire,  and  what  happened 
there  may  be  regarded  as  tjrpical  of  what  was  happening  elsewhere. 
In  1683^  Dn  William  Pierce,  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wella,  published 
the  new  orders  in   his  diooese,  and  appointed  commissioners  to   see 
lat  they  were  executed.     The  chancels  of  the  churches  were  to  be 
Doformed  to  that  of  the  cathedral  of  Wells,  the  communion  tables 
^to  be  set  up  '*  altar-wise/*  railed  in  and  furnished  with  candlesticks  and 
candlee.     The  clergy  and  churchwardens  were  called  upon  to  inform 
le  against  the  other»  disobedient  clergy  being  presented  to  the  bishop 
the  churchwardens,  and  disobedient  churchwardens  by  the  clergy. 
At  Beckington  it  was  the  churchwardens,  James  Wheller  and  John 
fry,  who  were  recalcitrant*     They  had  the  support  of  the  parishioners 
^aa  well  as  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  "  Mr  John  Ashe."     The  episcopal 
csommissionera  had  found  that  the   communion  table  in  Beckington 
lurch  was  standing  in  the   middle  of  the  chancel,  surrounded  by  a 
wainscot  liorder  "  and  door,  above  which  were  seats  for  the  comniuni- 
cants.      They  accordingly  reported  that  the  church  did  not  possess  **  a 
lecent  communion  table,  neither  was  it  placed  under  the  east  window, 
aor  railed  in  otherwise  than  with  a  border  about  it  where  the  communi- 
cants knelt,  and  that  there  were  seats  above  the  table."     All  this  was 
ordingly  commanded  to  be  changed.      The  churchwardens,  however, 
protested,  and  on  June  9,  1 635,  were  in  consecjuence  cited  to  appear 
before   the  bishop's  court  at   Wells,  over  which  William   Hunt,  the 
arrogate,  and   Dr.   Duck,  the    chancellor   of    the    diocese,  presided, 
lere  they  were  again  admonished  to  obey  the  injunctions  that  had  been 
issued,  and  to  certify  that  they  had  done  so  by  October  6  following. 
Jut  the  admonishment  produced  no  efifect,  and  the  delinquents  were 
berefore  exoommuoicated  in  open  court  by  the  bishop. 
Excommunication  in  those  days  was  no  light  matter.     It  brought 
kwith  it  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical   disabilities.     Those  who  were 
tinder  sentence  of  the  greater  excommunication  were  not  only  excluded 
from  ail  church  services  and  forbidden  to  sit  at  table  with  any  but 
members  of  their  own  family,  they  were  also  unable  to  perform  any 
legal  act,  and  after  forty  days,  if  they  remained  unabsolved,  oould  be 
sent  to  the  county  gaol.     It  is  needless  to  add  that  that  no  excom- 
!iumcated  person  could  be  buried  in  consecrated  ground. 
An  appeal  was  allowed,  however,  to  the   Court  of  Arches,  if  the 
exoommanicated  person  was  backed  by  a  sufficient  number  of    hia 
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neighbours,  and  more  especially  by  a  full  porae.  To  the  Dean  of  th^ 
Court  of  Arches,  accordingly,  the  cburch^rdens  of  Beckington  went. 
In  their  defence  they  pot  forward  the  following  fourteen  articles, 
as  reasons  for  their  refusal  to  move  the  communion  table  from  the 
place  in  which  it  stood  : 

**  (1)  We  have  noe  Injunction  from  his  Kojall  Maiestie* 

**  (2)  Noe  statute  condrmed  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

**(35  Koe  Canon  at  all  for  ye  altering  of  the  Table, 

**  iA)  Noe  articles  to  vvkich  we  iu*e  sworne. 

*'  (5)  Wee  expect  noe  change  of  Religion  (blessed  be  God). 

**  ((>)  Wee  are  to  continue  ye  year  of  ye  Church, 

**  (7)  As  we  should  be  hereafter  questioned  in  Parliament  we  know  not 
how  to  answor  it, 

"  (s)  Nor  dare  we  call  in  question  ye  manner  or  forme  of  Religion  eoe 
looj^^e  hapily  established, 

**  (0)  We  have  notlving  to  doe  to  place  things  in  ye  chancell. 

**(in)  We  be  sworn e  to  have  Cod  before  our  eyes  and  not  man,  and  to 
looke  to  ye  suppression  of  vice  and  maintenance  of  vertue,  and  we  know  noe 
vice  in  ye  antient  standing  of  ye  Table,  nor  vertue  in  ye  innovatinge  it  to  a 
high  altar* 

"  (11)  It  is  prohibited  in  ye  table  of  degi*ee5^,  in  ye  last  date  of  it, 

**(!-)  All  ye  orthodox  Bishops,  Oovernours  of  ye  Church  upon  refor- 
mation in  King  Edward's  time  of  bies^sed  memorye  have  either  written  or 
pFCfiched  against  altering  ye  Table. 

*'  (13)  Divers  of  ye  Bishops  find  the  eminent  Divines  in  Queen  Marie's  time 
have  sealed  the  siinie  witli  their  blood, 

**  ( 1 4)  All  ye  mo^lern  1  bishops,  Covemours  of  ye  Church  since  ye  established 
reformation  in  (^Uieen  Elizabeth's  iiaigne,  Kinge  Jamej^,  and  King  Charles, 
for  almost  80  years  have  not  altered  ye  antient  i^tandin;^  of  ye  Communion 
Table,  nor  bath  beene  attempted  untill  this  2  or  3  years," 

The  result  of  this  appeal  was  a  letter  from  the  dean,  Sir  John 
Lambe,  to  the  bishop,  asking  the  latter  to  absolve  the  appellants  for 
a  short  period  of  time,  in  the  hope  that  they  might  thereby  be 
induced  to  sub  mi  t.  Thia  the  bishop  did  with  some  relnctance^  the 
absolution  being  extended  over  twenty-seven  days.  Bnt  all  was  of 
no  avail,  and  at  the  end  of  the  time  specified,  as  the  churchwardens 
continued  obdurate,  they  were  again  excommonicated  in  open  court 
on  January  13,  1636.  Shortly  afterwards,  at  the  Lent  Assizes,  they 
were  further  indicted  for  brawling  in  church,  probably  in  conse- 
fjuence  of  an  attempt  upon  their  part  to  prevent  the  removal  of 'the 
table.  Thereupon  they  appealed  again  to  the  Court  of  AreheB, 
sending  at  the  same  time  a  petition  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterboxr* 
to  which  about  a  hundred  signatures  were  attached.  The  petition  ran 
as  follows : 

"  We  the  inhabitants  and  pariishioners  of  Beckington  do  humbly  certify 
that  the  Communion  Table  of  our  Church  bath  and  doth  stand  in  the  mid^ 
of  the  chancel,  being  the  most  convenientest  place,  time  out  of  mind  and 
beyond  the  remembrance  of  any  of  our  parishioners  now  living.  And  tbut 
near  threescore  years  since  the  pavement  of  the  said  chancel  upon  which 
the  Communion  Table  etandeth  was  new  mad«,  and  in  the  new  making 
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plthenot  nii8eti  about  u  ftx^t  above  the  rest  of  the  grmmJ,  and  then  hIso  corn- 
ed about  with  a  fair  wainiR^ot  border  id  which  thei^  is  only  ODe  waiDscut 
i<yov  to  come  into  the  said  Table ,  which  door  'm  kept  fast  and  none  doth 
^nter  thereat  but  the  Minister  and  such  as  be  doth  require,  which  said 
Communion  Table  doth  at  the  day  of  the  date  liereof  stand  so  conveniently 
and  decently  as  aforesaid.  And  we  the  said  parishioners  with  an  unani- 
mous consent  do  humbly  pray,  That  it  may  go  continue  freed  from  all 
innovation,  and  so  do  humbly  take  our  leaves.  Dated  this  10th  of  Decern- 
*Brl6a5," 

The  petition  received  scant  courtesy  at  the  hands  of  the  archbishop. 
Those  who  had  signed  it  were  threatened  with  all  the  terrors  of  the 
High  Commisaion  Court  and  ordered  to  obey  their  bishop,  while  the 

chbifihop  declared  that  he  would  "  lay  "  their  two  solicitors  "  by  the 
beels."  The  Court  of  Arches  also  decided  against  them,  and  an 
appeal  to  the  King  himself  prodaced  no  reply.     Altogether  as  mnch 

£1800  had  now  been  spent  in  legal  proceedings  without  any  result ; 
ind  after  the  chnrchwardens  had  remained  excommunicated  for  about 
a  year  they  were  finally  arrested  on  a  writ  of  Capias  excommunicalum 
and  imprisoned  in  the  county  gaoL 

The  rigours  of    prison   life,   however,   proved  too   mnch   for  the 

canstaocy  of  the  delinquents,  and  at  their  own  ^'  earnest  request  and 

Bobmigsion  ^'  they  were  released  and  absolved,  in  consideration  of  the 

Pfollowing   penance.     First  of  all,  on  Jane  26,  1637,  they   were   to 

atand  in  the  middle  aisle  of  Beckington  church,  and  there,  after  the 

Jospel  for  the  day  had  been  read,  ''  openlie  and  penitentlie  "  and  in  a 

>ad  voice  repeat  the  following  declaration  after  the  rector : 

**  We  James  W heller  and  John  Frie  doe  here  before  this  Congregation 
embled  acknowle<lgf*  and  confesse  that  we  have  grievously  offended  the 
^liivine  Maieiitie  of  Almighty  God  and  the  laws  ccclesiafiticall  of  thi^  Kealme 
ot   England  in  that  we  have  in  contemptuous  manner  refused  to  remove  the 
Communion  table  in  the  Chancell  of  the  parish  Church  of  Beckington  and  to 
place  it  close  under  the  East  wall  of  the  said  Chancell  in  the  same  manner 
and  forme  as  the  Communion  Table  standeth  in  the  Cathedrall  Churche  in 
Wells,  and  to  remove  the  seates  placed  above  the  said  t^ible ;  being  hereunto 
lawfully  and  judicially©  moniehed  and  warned  by  the  Right  reverend  father 
in  Cod,  the  Ijord  Byshop  of  Bathe  and  Wells.     And  in  that  for  our  con- 
i  tempt  and  disobedience  in  not  performing  the  said  lawfull  command  of  the 
aid   reverend  father  wee  have  suffered   ourselves  to  be   lawfully  exoom- 
muricated  and  so  to  stand  for  the  space  of  on©  whole  year  last  past  or 
thereabouts,  not  fearing  or  regarding  the  dreadful  Censure  of  the  Church. 
^nd  in  like  manner  have  suffered  oiu*selves  to  be  lawful  lye  aggravated  and 
jnitied  accor<Ung  to  the  laudable  lawes  and  ©tatuteg  of  this  Realme,  thereby 
\ik  loyall  manner  to  compel  1  us  to  our  due  obedjence  to  the  lawfull  corn- 
ed   of  the  Churche,  and  wee  doe  hereby  protest  that    we    are  right 
heiirtily  sorry  for  the  same.     And  we  doe  faithfuUie  promise  never  from 
henceforth  to  offend  in  the  like  again,  but  to  demeane  ourselves  as  shall 
become  good  Christians  and  dutiful  subjects.     And  we  do  ask  God  forgive- 
■  cess  for  this  our  eynne  and  offence  and  you  all  her©  present  for  our  evill 
sample.    And  we  doe  desire  you  all  to  pray  for  us  and  with  us  to  Almighty 
^tlod  that  it  may  please  him  of  bis  infinite  goodness  to  forgive  us  of  this 
our  offence/* 
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Tills  declaration  made,  the  penitents  were  recinired  to  kneel  down 
and  fiay  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

A  certificate  that  the  penance  had  been  performed  was  forwarded 
to  the  bishop  by  the  rector  of  Beckington  and  his  two  new  church- 
wardens,  one  of  whom,  it  should  be  noted,  was  onable  to  write,  Bnt 
the  penance  itself  was  by  no  means  complete.  It  had  still  to  be 
gone  through  on  the  two  following  Sundays  in  the  parish  chnrches  of 
Frome  Selwood  and  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  at  Bath,  the  fact  being 
certified  in  each  case  by  the  incambent  and  chnrch wardens  as  well  as 
by  an  additional  member  of  the  congregation.  The  certificates  were 
examined  and  passed  by  four  members  of  the  Episcopal  Court,  and 
the  two  penitents  were  at  last  duly  reconcyed  to  the  Church,  One  of 
them,  James  Wbeller,  however,  never  got  over  the  disgrace  of  the 
penance,  and  died  shortly  afterwards,  as  was  alleged,  in  consequence 
of  it. 

It  is  needless  to  point  out  the  conclusions  which  may  be  drawn 
from  this  curious  history.  But  there  is  one  point  in  connection  with 
it  which  cannot  be  overlooked,  The  transformation  of  the  communion 
table  of  Beckington  into  a  *'  high  altar  "  is  part  of  the  history  which 
has  made  the  Church  of  England  such  as  it  is  to-day.  Writers  and 
speakers  whose  knowledge  of  the  past  is  but  slight  often  seem  to 
imagine  that  the  Reformation  in  England  was  confined  to  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  So  far  as  the  Church  of  England  is  oon- 
cemed,  however,  |hat  is  not  the  case.  The  Prayer-book  and  formu- 
laries under  which  the  modem  Churchman  lives  did  not  take  their 
final  shape  till  after  the  Restoration,  They  were  the  work  of  men 
who  had  grown  up  under  the  influences  of  Laud  and  Pierce,  and  who 
would  have  heartily  sympathised  with  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells 
in  his  treatment  of  the  churchwardens  of  Beckington,  The  doctrine 
and  discipline  of  the  English  Churchy  as  they  exist  to-day.  were 
finally  moulded,  not  by  the  compilers  of  the  second  Prayer-book  of 
Edward  VI.,  the  use  of  which  never  extended  beyond  a  few  months, 
but  by  Churchmen  who  excommonicated  and  imprisoned  the  opponents 
of  altars  and  candlesticks,  who  drove  the  spiritual  forefathers  of  the 
Evangelical  movement  from  their  pElpita  and  parishes,  and  who  even, 
while  engaged  in  the  revision  of  the  Prayer*bo<tk,  introduced  the  use 
of  incense  into  the  cathedrals  and  Chapel  Royal,  We  need  not 
wonder  that  the  position  of  the  Church  of  England  is  so  little  intel- 
ligible to  all  except  its  own  members,  and  is  not  always  intelligible 
even  to  them, 

A.  H,  Sayce. 
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AFTER  prolonged  and  serious  difficulties  the  vote  has  at  length 
been  taken  of  the  population  of  four  of  the  six  colonies  of 
Aoibralia  on  the  subject  of  Federation.  A  Convention  representing 
five  of  the  six  ooloniee  oontri\red  to  arrive  at  a  decision  of  the  nature 
and  terms  of  the  meaaore  that  should  be  submitted  to  the  popular 
vote.  Queensland  was  not  represented,  though  it  was  understood  that 
the  opportunity  would  be  given  it  to  join  later  on.  The  vote  of 
Western  Australia  has  not  been  taken,  aa  the  Bill  has  not  yet  earned 
the  approval  of  its  Legislature,  The  rosult  of  the  voting,  as  received 
by  telegraph,  is  m  follows.  Allowance  may  possibly  have  to  be 
lade  for  a  few  votes  one  way  or  the  other  in  the  final  compilation  : 


New  South  Wales 
Victoria 

South  Australia    , 
Tasmania     , 


Votes  for. 

,      70,090 

1<M),520 

25,774 

,     12,700 


209.984 


Votea  agaioit. 
*;5,C>19 
22,v>9ll 
13,84ri 

2,700 


"Is 


far  as  concerns  New  South  Wales  the  result  is  not  efficient,  as 
the  Act  authorising  the  vote  to  be  taken  stipulated  for  at  least  80,000 
votes  to  be  recorded  in  the  affirmative  to  make  the  decision  effective. 
Looking  at  the  numbers  in  the  aggregate,  it  must  be  admitted  that  a 
vote  of  more  than  two  to  one  is  a  not  uncertain  approval.  But, 
eliminating  the  New  South  Wales  figures,  the  result  for  the  other 
three  colonies  is  138,994  for  the  Bill,  38,645  against.  In  two  cases 
the  majority  is  highly  satisfactory.  Victoria  and  Tasmania  each  show 
a  majority  of  more  than  four  to  one,  but  in  South  Australia  it  is  not 
qoite  two  to  one.  We  incline  to  think  that,  even  if  the  minimum  had 
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been  attained  in  New^  South  Wales,  the  authorities  would  have  been 
justified  in  displaying  a  great  deal  of  hesitation  at  acceptiog  the 
result  in  the  face  of  the  large  number  of  votes  in  the  negative. 

This  13  a  fair  reply  to  the  complaint  that  is  made  that  the  minimuoi 
was  fixed  at  too  high  a  figure.  The  Prenaie^of  New  South  Wales, 
the  Right  Hon.  Jlr.  Reid,  has  been  blamed  for  half-hearted  action. 
The  reflection  seems  to  be  unjust.  He  was  not  contented  with  several 
features  of  the  measure  as  it  was  turned  out  by  the  Convention.  StiU, 
he  loyally  supported  it,  even  though  one  of  his  colleagues  seriously 
condemned  it  and  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Opposition  after 
resigning  his  seat  in  the  Cabinet.  But  Mr,  Eeid  properly  felt  it 
necessary  that  there  should  be  no  miscoDception  of  the  measure,  and 
did  not  disguise  that  it  failed  io  altogether  securing  his  approval. ^j 
His  responsibility  would  have  been  enormous  if  he  had  not  made  it^| 
clear  that  the  proposed  Constitution  did  not  entirely  content  him.        ^1 

Looked  at  from  a  strictly  dispassionate  point  of  view,  it  ia 
impossible  not  to  recognise  that  the  iuclusiou  of  New  South  Wales  in 
the  Federation  in  the  face  of  the  ^reat  op  position  it  encountered  might 
have  proved  a  serious  calamity.  To  give  the  new  Constitution  a  fair 
start  zealous  enthusiasm  would  have  been  necessary.  When  once 
the  Union  was  completed  by  Imperial  Act  there  would  be  no  drawing 
back.  The  strong  opposition  in  New  South  Wales  would  have  placed 
that  colony  in  fetters  at  the  veiy  commencement,  and  nullified  its 
nsefnlness,  A  powerful  party  would  have  grown  up  inclined  to  make 
the  worst  instead  of  the  best  of  the  new  Constitution*  Under  any 
circumstances  a  Federation  which  included  New  South  Wales  would 
be  subject  to  many  wrenches  painful  to  the  high-spirited  population 
of  the  colony.  If  the  Union  did  not  include  Queensland,  New  South 
Wales  would  have  been  at  the  extremity  of  the  Commonwealth,  with 
little  power  to  carry  the  measures  it  thought  desirable.  If,  however, 
it  started  with  a  desire  to  make  the  best  of  things,  it  would  in  time, 
no  doubt,  have  secured  a  powerful  position.  But,  with  a  start  sol 
ominous  of  discontent,  it  would  be  hopeless  to  expect  any  cordiality^ 
of  action. 

New  South  Wales,  having  regard  to  its  wealth,  populatioOi  and 
territoryj  could  not  be  expected  to  submit  to  a  subordinate  position. 
The  interests  of  the  other  colonies  would  certainly  clash  with  the 
parent  colony  in  many  particulars.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that 
Victoria  and  Queensland  were  carved  out  of  New  South  Wales, 
There  must  be  many  men  living  who  can  remt^mber  the  frantic 
rejoicing  in  Victoria  when  an  independent  position  was  assigned  to 
that  colony.  The  same  delight  was  exhibited  in  Queensland  when  it 
gained  its  freedom.  It  would  Ije  a  shallow  view  to  suppose  that 
federation  not  cordially  welcomed  would  be  regarded  by  the  mother 
colony  as  briugiug  back  its  old  truants.     Rather   it  would   be  con* 
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sidered  that  those  truants   had   captared^  their  former^  chief.     If  a 

comblnatioa  could  have  been  arranged  on  terma   satisfactory  to  New 

South  Wales,  such  considerations  would  not  have  arisen.     At  any 

rate,  the  sense  that  the  reunion  was  voluntary  would  have  relieved  it 

'  of  any  bitter  memory.     But  if  federation  were  a  measure  forced  on 

the   colony  in  the   face   of  powerful   opposition,  the  colonists  would 

.  recall  what  Victoria  and  Queensland  used  to  think  of  the  domination  of 

'the  mother  colony,  and  lament  the  complete  reversal  of  the  position. 

After  many  oscillations^  New  South  Wales  has  shown  a  decided 
preference  for  free  trade.  But  it  is  almost  certain  the  policy  woold 
have  had  to  be  surrendered  if  the  colony  joined  the  new  combination. 
This  would  mean  a  great  sacrifice  to  those  who  still  remained  of  the 
same  way  of  thinking*  Again,  Sydney  coald  scarcely  hope  to  become 
the  seat  of  government,  and  it  would  be  bitterly  galling  to  the 
colonists  to  see  their  beloved  city,  with  its  magnificent  harbour, 
relegated  to  a  secondary  position. 

We  are  not  uumindfnl  of  the  vast  benefit  to  Aastralia  itself  and 
to  the  Empire  that  would  follow  in  the  wake  of  Australian  combina- 
tion. But  it  may  be  a  too  ambitious  design  to  expect  to  net  the 
whole  continent  in  one  cast.  Had  New  South  Wales  joined  willingly, 
all  the  diflSculties  in  the  way  would  have  yielded  to  tact  and  time. 
But  now  that  it  appears  that  New  South  Wales  would  only  join  as  an 
unwilling  captive,  the  most  desirable  course  seems  to  be  to  federate 
the  three  colonies  that  have  approved,  together  with  West  Australia 
if  it  will  join.  It  will  be  far  easier  for  this  limited  Federation  to 
arrange  terms  with  the  mother  colony  and  Queensland  than  to  go 
through  the  whole  proceedings  again.  The  Bill  prepared  by  the 
Convention  we  believe  provided  for  some  of  the  colonies  federating  in 
the  absence  of  a  uuanimons  approval.  Ultimate  complete  federation 
would  be  more  readily  attained  if  a  substantial  nucleus  were 
formed. 

New  South  Wales  has  asked  for  another  conference  of  I*remiers  to 
amend  the  measure  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  that  colony.  But 
the  obvious  reply  of  some  of  the  Premiers  was  that  they  had  no  man- 
date to  alter  the  terms  of  federation.  If  an  alteration  were  made, 
another  vote  would  have  to  be  taken,  especially  as  the  amendments 
would  probably  comprise  conditions  already  refused  by  the  Convention. 
The  telegrams  which  have  passed  between  the  Premiers  since  the  votes 
were  taken  are  somewhat  singular.  Mr.  Reid  opened  the  corre- 
spondence by  suggesting  ''  a  Conference  to  consider  a  modification  of 
the  Commonwealth  Bill  so  as  to  make  it  acceptable  to  New  South 
Wales."  Mr,  Kingston,  the  Premier  of  South  Australia,  at  once 
replied  that  *^  South  Australia  must  definitely  decline  to  take  part  in 
an  attempt  to  reject  a  Constitution  which  has  been  adopted  by  the 
majority  of  the  people  in  all  the  federated  States,  and  to  substitute 
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another  more  favoarable  to  one  State,  on  which  the  people  have  not 
been  afforded  an  opportunity  of  voting."     Sir  John  Forrest,  Premier 
of  Western  Australia,  telegraphed  that  he  was   not   in   favoor  of  the 
course  proposed   by  3Ir.  Eeid,  and  could  not  attend  a  conference  of 
Premiers.     Sir  George  Turner,  Premier  of  VictoriB,  telegraphed  thlit> 
while   anxious  to   do   anything   to  secure    federation  on  reasonable 
terms,  he  doubted  whether  Victoria  would  accept  the  suggestion  for  a 
conference  of  Premiers,     He  concluded  by  asking  Mr,  Reid  to  sobanit 
the   proposed  amendmenta      Later   on«   after  consulting   the  other 
members  of  the   Cabinet,  Sir  George  wired  that,  if  Mr,  Eeid  woald 
again  coDimunicate  with  the  other  Premiers,  Victoria  would  agree  to 
a  conference,  but  only  on  the  understanding  that  the  Bill  as  amended 
must  be  accepted  by  the  electors  of  New  South  Wales  before  being 
again  submitted  to  the  people  of  the  other  colonies.     To  this  Mr. 
Reid  replied  that,  while  he  received  with  pleasure  Sir  George  Tumer*8 
telegram  agreeing  to  a  conference,  he   desired   to   point  out  that  it 
would  be  a  waste  of  time  for  the  Premiers  to  meet  *'  anlees  it  were 
proposed  to  make  the  Federation  Bill   more  acceptable  to  New  South 
Wales  by  granting  not  merely  immaterial  concessions,  but  matters  of 
substance*'^     Sir  E*  Braddon,  Premier  of  Tasmania,  telegraphed  to 
Mr.  Reid  that  he  entirely  concurred  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Eongston, 
l^mier  of   Sonth  Australia,  that   no   conference   should   attempt  to 
amend  the  Federation  Bill  which  had  been  passed  by  a  majority  in 
four  colonies.      He  added  that  it  would  be  subversive  of  principle  if 
the  PremieTB  sought  to  go  behind  the  backs  of  the  people  to  alter  the 
work  which  their  vote  has  approved.     He  accordingly  declined  to  be 
a  party  to  a  conference.     Sir  George  Tomer  exhibited  nice  tact  and 
ooncIUatioD,  but  the  other  Premiers  did  not  strive  to  veU  their  refusals 
by  courteous  phrases.     Mr.  Reid  was  evidently  not  pleased  with  Sir 
K.  Braddon's   reply,  and   at  once  wired  :   ""  I  accept   your   atrongly 
worded  message  as  a  final  refuaal  to  join  in  a  conference  of  Premiers, 
and  will  make  no  further  communication  to  you  on  the  subject.** 

On  June  20  a  somewhat  precise  descTiption  of  the  requirements  of 
New  South  Wales  was  telegraphed  home«  and  appeared  in  the 
FiTutneia]  News,  as  follows: 

*' Sydney,  June  19. — *The  New  kSouth  Wales  Ministry  demands  tlir 
following  amendments  to  the  Fedemtion  Bill:  (1)  It  insists  that  the 
Federul  capital  shall  be  located  in  New  South  Wales,  and  not  made  Federal 
territory ;  (2)  the  continuance  of  the  power  of  appeal  to  the  Privy  Couocil ; 
(i{)  full  rights  of  control  over  New  South  Wales  rivers:  (I)  the  elimination 
of  Sir  E.  Braddon*s  clause  i-egarding  the  colonies'  portion  of  the  coDtribution 
to  the  revenue  of  the  Commonwealth ;  («i)  the  distribution  of  the  surplus  of 
revenue  |>^  capita j  and  the  abolition  of  the  bookkeeping  system  ;  ((1)  any 
deficiency  to  be  mnde  goo*!  by  the*  State  m  which  it  arises  :  (7)  tht»  prf'%'ision 
for  e<|URl  vr\  ite  to  bt'  i' 

majority  ftt      ^  *  decide  *     ,  i 

dum  to  the  whole  poopie  voting  as  one  nation,  instead  ot  as  separate  btateb, 
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as  the  ultimaie  decision  i  (H)  bounties  to  be  paid  fay  the  States  gnrntiiig 
Iheaip  Qot  by  the  CommoD wealth ;  (d)  if  railways  be  taken  over  by  the 
Btate^  the  debta  must  be  assumed  also. 

***The  Oovernineut  wiJl  go  to  the  coimtiy  on  this  prognimiD&*     Mr. 

i^ant  has  re  joined   the   Ministry,  und  hn&  been   i*e-8worn  as  Attorney* 

>oer&]/ '' 

Looked  at  as  a  wbole^  this  correspondenoe  does  not  eiiconrage  any 
hope  that  an  early  federation  can  be  effected  to  inclnde  New  Soath 
Waiee,  Even  were  it  possible  to  mantunvre  that  colony  into  a  com- 
bination at  the  present  timej  we  have  already  given  reasons  why  the 
proceeding  would  be  hazardoae.  In  the  endeavonr  to  carry  out  great 
measoree  of  pnblic  policy  cai-e  should  always  be  taken  to  stop  short  of 
exerting  excessive  pressure  on  unwilling  participants*  In  this  case  it 
is  evident  that  patience  will  sooner  or  later  eecare  the  end  in  view. 
If  three  or  four  of  the  colonies  combine,  the  machinery  of  federation 
will  be  86t  in  motion  and  the  means  be  available  to  enter  into  definite 
agreements  with  New  South  Wales  and  Qneensland.  Probably  one 
of  the  difficolties  will  disappear.  People  will  soon  recogniBe  that  a 
freedom  of  trade  which  embraces  the  whole  continent  of  Australia  is 
a  much  more  substantial  advantage  than  a  partial  freedom  of  trade 
with  ontaide  countries. 

We  by  no  means  undervalue  the  importance  of  including  New 
South  Wales  in  the  Federation,  and  recognise  that  to  secure  that  end 
it  would  be  wise  of  the  other  colonies  to  make  considerable  sacrifices. 
But  when  the  matter  reaches  a  stage  at  which  it  appears  probable 
that  the  whole  scheme  of  federation  may  be  upset  if  New  South  Wales 
is  made  an  indispensable  condition,  it  is  surely  wise  to  remember  the 
homely  adage.  **  Half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread,"  A  federation 
of  the  other  colonies,  even  if  it  does  not  embrace  New  South  Wales^ 
is  of  vast  importance,  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  such  a 
federation  will;  in  all  probability,  lead  to  the  ultimate  inclusion  of 
New  South  Wales. 

The  most  touching  incident  of  the  votes  lately  taken  was  a  telegram 
from  the  Premier  of  Canada,  coached  in  fervid  terms,  wishing  succeas 
to  the  federation  of  the  Australian  colonies.  Canada  knows  by  expe- 
rience what  benefits  arise  from  the  close  union  of  the  different  parts 
of  a  vast  territory.  Australia,  it  ia  true,  has  not  the  §ame  imme- 
diate stimulus  that  Canada  had  in  the  juxtaposition  of  a  powerful 
foreign  country,  and  equally  it  has  not  the  same  difficulties  with  which 
to  contend.  The  tin^e  appears  to  be  at  hand  for  an  intimate 
connection  between  the  Dominion  and  its  powerful  neighbonr. 
Australian  federation  would  probably  be  soon  followed  by  a  federation 
of  a  ijreat  part  of  Africa.     The  Empire  would  then   proceed  on  its 

raion  of  progress  and  civilisation,  secure  of  powerful  aid  in 
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A  LOOK  backwards  over  twenty-five  East  London  years,  discovers 
the  growth  and  decay  of  things  g-ood  and  bad.  The  end  is 
better  than  the  beginning.  It  may  be  that  the  lo\^e  of  excitement  has 
grown  and  the  sense  of  reverence  decayed,  but  during  the  same  time 
there  has  been  a  growth  of  order  and  of  mntual  consideration,  a  decay 
oE  brntality  and  of  snperstitioo.     The  change  has  been  for  good. 

The  leaven  which  works  changes  ia  for  the  most  part  out  of 
sight.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  cometh  not  by  observation.  The 
most  powerful  forces  which  during  this  period  have  been  modifying 
East  London  are  not  to  be  diacovered  by  any  human  inatroment. 
As  it  was  in  the  beginning  so  it  is  now.  He  whoae  voice  was  not 
heard  in  the  street — ^not  Thendas  with  his  noisy  band  and  not  the 
Roman  power— was  founding  a  world-wide  empire.  Those  now  whose 
work  will  appear  in  the  Last  Day  are  those  who,  perhaps  unknown 
«ven  to  themselves,  have 

*•  Taught  weak  wilk  how  much  they  can, 
And  cried  to  earh  aelf-weary  man — 
Thou  nmst  be  born  ag&iu  I  " 

The  greatest  help  to  every  society  is  a  hnman  life,  and  although  it 
may  be  impossible  to  say  of  *'  him  '*  or  **  her"  that  it  ia  by  them  the 
best  changes  in  East  London  have  come,  it  is  possible  to  assert  that  it 
is  some  one's  unselfish  service  given  humbly  as  by  **one  nnder 
authority/*  some  one*8  communion  with  God,  enjoyed  as  if  by  right, 
which  lie  at  the  root  of  lasting  changes* 

It  ia  tempting  to  speak  of  such  people  as  they  have  oome  nnder 
one's  notice*  There  ia  a  man,  cultivated  and  not  to  say  brilliant,  who 
year  after  year  has  gone  in  and  out  among  the  famUies  of  a  email 
neighbourhood.    He  has  made  no  converts,  established  no  institutions  ; 
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bat  the  example  of  his  chivalrous  semce,  the  contact  with  his  Epirit- 
uality,  the  touch  through  him  with  an  eternal  and  a  good  God^  hare 
stirred  up  sleeping  natures  and  created  a  reforming  fire  fed  from 
beneath. 

There  is  another — a  woman — who,  belonging  to  no  society  and 
having  no  list  of  the  rescued,  was  for  many  years  a  power  among 
fallen  women.  She  had  an  indignation  against  wrong  which  made 
the  lowest  feel  they  had  a  friend  who  so  cared  for  them  as  to  be  angry 
at  their  sin.  She  made  vivid  to  them  a  power  which  their  conscience 
recognised^  and  taught  them  through  their  own  experience  that  God 
is  in  the  world. 

Thoee  people^the  unknown  good — those  who  make  daily  gifts, 
and  never  blot  them  with  a  namo— those  who  in  their  families  and 
neighbonrhoods  let  their  light  shine  for  the  glory  of  God — these  are 
the  real  reformers  of  the  world.  It  was  a  few  disciples  and  not  a 
great  organisation  by  which  Christianity  was  spread,  and  it  is  still  by 
individual  lives— even  if  they  are  associated  with  churches,  chapels, 
armies,  or  missions — that  the  Christian  spirit  permeates  society.  The 
'great  ones  are,  in  one  sense,  those  whose  deeds  are  to  themselves 
unknown,  and  who  ask,  *'  When  saw  I  Thee  an-hungered  and  fed 
Thee?" 

This  fact  as  to  the  real  spiritual  force  must  be  remembered   as 

in  the  following  pages  various  agencies  are  passed  in  review.     The 

'unseen,  the  power  of  forgiving  sins,  is  the  real;  but  the  seen,  the 

^power  of  making  the  lame  walk,  is  that  alone  by  which  judgment  can 

be  made. 

The  agencies  for  good  are  themselves  numberless^  and  not  to  be 
estimated  by  one  observer ;  but  eminent  above  all  is  the  School 
1  Board,  which  twenty-five  years  ago  opened  its  first  school  in  White- 
chapel.  Its  subsequent  buildings  have  shown  almost  continaous 
improvement,  and  its  methods  of  teaching  have  gone  on  devoloping. 
Its  influence  has  been  far  more  than  that  which  is  measured  by  the 
.  inspector.  The  buildings  show  signs  of  a  care  rarely  given  even  to 
'Churches  in  East  London.  Every  department  bears  evidence  of 
thoughtful  arrangement  and  everything  is  kept  in  repair.  Windows 
are  cleaned  and  mended,  the  right  thing  is  used  for  the  right  purpose, 
and  the  ^^  make-shift "'  with  which  East  Londoners  are  so  familiar  is 
here  absent.  The  staff,  moreover,  offer  an  example  of  business  methods 
,  applied  to  the  concerns  of  the  people.  The  members  come  as  regularly 
and  work  as  responsibly  as  those  who  are  employed  in  some  great 
brewery,  factory,  or  dockyard.  The  idea  is  encouraged  that  education 
is  a  serious  matter — as  serious  as  bnainess,  something  other  than  a 
parson's  fad,  and  not  to  be  lightly  neglected. 

The  Board  as  a  piece  of  machinery  has  done  much ;  but  it  is  so 
much  more  than  mere  machinery.     The  teachers  and  managers  are 

VOL.  LXXIT.  T 
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human,  and.  Dp  to  the  present,  official  control  has  not  prevented  them 
from  Bhowing  their  human  syrapathy.  Many  have  nsod  theii"  position 
to  becx)me  friends  both  of  chUdren  and  parents.  These  delight  in 
make  the  schoolroom  interesting  with  (lowers  and  pictures  and  pets ; 
they  go  walks  together  into  the  country  or  to  pnblic  exhibitions  j 
they  form  school  clubs  and  hold  together  old  scholars  with  traditions 
of  school  honour. 

The  teachers  who  do  these  things  wonld  be  the  tSi-st  to  testify  to 
the  help  they  receive  from  local  managers.  In  fact,  it  is  local 
managers  who  have  restrained  otficialisnu  At  times  they  may  pre- 
vent the  smooth  working  of  some  rale  or  fail  to  understand  the 
importance  of  some  detail  \  but  they  give  to  School  Board  methods  a 
variety  which  is  life,  and  commend  measures  which,  without  their 
gifts,  would  be  resented* 

A  School  Board  may  at  any  moment  become  a  hindrance  to  educa- 
tion, a  mere  educational  drill-sergeant.  The  London  Board  has  not 
been  such  a  hindrance,  and  its  success  is  largely  due  to  the  presence 
of  managers  who  give  a  sort  of  human  toach  to  the  necessary 
machinery,  and  make  the  schools  what  Matthew  Arnold  used  to  bold^ 
the  best  test  of  efficiency — "  ha  man."  One  man — a  manager — visits  hia 
school  almost  daily  before  going  to  business.  He  is  the  trusted  friend 
of  teachers,  to  whom  he  lends  books,  with  whom  he  goes  expeditions, 
and  whom  he  frequently  entertains.  He  is  known  to  all  the  children, 
and  from  his  sympathy  come  the  plans  for  meetings  and  parties, 
the  BuggestionB  for  recreation,  the  provision  of  flowers  and  pets.  If 
breakfasts  or  dinners  are  organised  for  the  hungry  he  frequently  takes 
the  meals  with  them.     He  thus  humaniBes  both  discipline  and  relief. 

Next  to  the  School  Board  as  an  agency  eminent  among  those  which 
have  effected  change  must  be  placed  **  the  Dockers'  Strike."  Battles, 
with  their  bloodshed  and  fierce  antagonism,  have  often  marked  the 
crisis  from  which  improvement  has  begun.  They  may  not  themselves 
be  the  cause  of  good,  but  they  mark  the  rise  of  forces  long  active,  and 
give,  as  it  were,  a  name  to  a  spirifc.  Ideas  have  often  to  be  baptized 
in  blood.  The  Battle  of  the  Docks  provoked  at  the  time  much  strong 
language  and  some  strong  action.  Untrue  things  were  said,  violent 
feelings  were  aroused,  and  suffering  was  caused.  No  one  would  say 
that  a  strike  or  a  battle  was  wholly  good,  but  the  Dock  Strike  gave 
form  and  permanence  to  two  hopes  long  struggling  for  expression  — 
one  to  get  rid  of  casual  labour,  the  other  to  redeem  dock  labour  from 
contempt. 

The  caauals  have  diminiabed — increasing,  perhaps,  for  the  moment, 
the  number  of  ragranta.  There  can  be  no  transition  without  suflfering, 
no  growth  without  sacrifice.  Other  agencies  must  deal  with  such 
results,  but  the  diminution  of  casual  labour  5s  the  diminution  of  a 
cause  most  destructive  of  character. 
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2laritf  indnces  a  dislike  of  regnlarity,   and  the  powers  of 

aed  action    fail.     It   offers   inducements  to   drunkeaziess  and 

aesa.     The  caaual  hand  is  always  poor  and  often  diflsolate.     The 

nitfi  put  upon  casual  work  and  the  consciousnesa  among  the  regular 

ads  that  their  position  h  doe  to  their  own  efforts  have  made  a  di»» 
change  in  the  prevailing  opinion  of  Hast  London. 

The  fact  that  in  the  hour  of  trial   some  educated  men  put  their 

ars  at  the  service  of  the  Dockers*  Committee  has  also  entered  deeply 

the  memory  of  many.      These  men  attended  committee  meetings, 

Dpt  accounts,  distribnted  pay,  and,  if   need   be,  worked  all   through 

lie   night,  getting  neither  notice  nor  credit,  while  they  shared  the 

len  of  the  strikers. 

Opinion  is  contagious,  and  the  improved  habits  of  late  years  are  very 
largely  to  be  traced  to  the  presence  of  forces  shortly  summed  up  in 
the  phrase,  **  the  Deckel's'  Strike/* 

Other  agencies  for  good  are,  as  it  has  been  said,  numberless  ;  some 
idtogether  unknown  to  the  present  writer,  and  some,  like  the  Salva- 
tion Army,  outside  his  experience.  Those  with  which  he  has  been 
asBodated,  and  of  which  he  can  speak  with  authority  without  depre- 
ciating others^  may  be  described  as  agencies  whose  motto  has  beetn 
the  "  Best  for  AH/' 

,Mr.  Edmund  Denison,  who»  with  Mr.  Edmund  Holland,  was  a 
pioneer  of  the  new  way  of  charity,  used  to  say  that  '*  East  Londoners 
did  not  put  on  their  gloves  till  they  reached  the  Bank/'  This  is  a 
parable,  and  by  it  is  implied  that  the  second-rate  was  held  to  be  good 
enough  for  the  poor. 

The  churches,  of  which  many  had  lately  been  built,  were  cheap 
struotnres,  with  signs  of  cheapness  manifest  in  brickwork  and  wood- 
work. They  had  no  endowment,  and  the  only  resource  available  for 
repairs  and  service  expenses  was  the  small  pence  of  the  offertory- 
The  people  of  the  West  End  felt  for  themselves  the  aid  to  worship  to 
be  found  in  the  awe  or  beauty  of  their  places  of  worship ;  the  people 
of  the  East  were  left  to  use  mean^  draughty,  and  often  leaking 
boildings,  unlielped  by  music  or  even  clean  surplices. 

To  take  another  example.  'Iliere  was  one  standard  of  order  for 
rich  neighbourhoods  and  another  for  poor.  The  police  enforced,  at 
any  rate,  the  appearance  of  respectable  conduct  on  the  people  wttb 
W)iJked  West  London  thoroughfares,  while  they  allowed  noise  and 
rioting  and  6ghting  to  be  common  in  East  London.  Criminal  quarters 
had  their  convenience.  They  formed  a  sort  of  reserve  in  which  to 
find  criminals]  and  the  disorderly,  degrading  life  of  such  a  r|aarter 
did  not  matter  in  Whitechapel  as  it  would  have  mattered  in  Belgravia. 
.Vnd  it  was  not  only  the  police  who  applied  a  low  standard  of  order : 
other  aathorities  were  content  that  the  streets  should  be  less  well 
made  and  less  oft^n  cleaned,  that  there  should  be  less  lighting  and 
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leBB  Bp&ce,  that  the  dv^elliDgs  Bhoiild  be  Iobb  fit  for  habitation,  and  the 
relief  of  distresB  less  adequate. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  there  were  great  criminal  quarters  which 
have  BOW  been  scattered ;  there  were  houses  covering  acres  of  ground 
which  have  been  condemned  as  unfit  for  habitation ;  there  were  then 
in  the  whole  Tower  Hamlets  no  public  baths  where  now  there  are 
five — still  very  few  for  half  a  million  people ;  there  were  no  pnblic 
libraries  where  now  there  are  foor ;  there  were  only  one  or  two  small 
open  spaces  where  now  they  are  frequent— quiet  oases  in  the  desert 
of  houses  in  which  the  tired  may  rest.  The  local  boards  employed 
one  inspector  where  now  they  employ  two  or  three,  and  paid  scant 
attention  to  the  needs  for  health  and  order  which  have  now  their  first 
consideration.  The  Boards  of  Guardians  were  more  or  less  careless 
of  administration  of  vast  snms  on  relief  which  did  not  relieve.  The 
infirmaries,  hardly  free  of  pauper  nurses,  were  gloomy  places  and 
dreaded  by  the  poor,  and  the  out*relief  given  by  favour  produced  only 
habits  of  grudging  and  cringing.  The  philanthropists,  competizig 
with  one  another,  made  one  recipient  drunk  while  they  left  another 
to  starve.  In  the  West  End  the  present  standard  had  not  been 
reached,  but  methods  had  been  applied  there  not  dreamed  of  as 
necessary  in  East  London. 

But  the  most  striking  example  of  the  difference  in  the  treatment  of 
the  two  neighbourhoods  remains  to  be  noticed.  In  the  West  there 
was  some  provision  for  higher  education,  in  the  East  there  was  none. 
A  boy  employed  during  twelve  hours  a  day  travelled  late  in  the 
evening  to  a  West  London  class  that  he  might  learn  chemistry. 
There  were  no  institutes  with  low  fees  and  high  teaching,  no  technical 
classes  to  interest  those  weary  of  book  learning,  no  history  or  literary 
lectures  to  give  wings  to  a  longing  to  rise  out  of  the  narrow  ruts  of 
the  present,  no  pictare  exhibitions  to  suggest  the  thought  of  a  larger 
world,  no  high-class  music  so  plentiful  and  so  popular  as  to  help  to 
order  the  tastes  and  the  hopes  of  the  people.  Such  things  were 
*'  gloves,*'  only  necessary  west  of  the  Bank. 

Those  who  felt  otherwise— believing  that  what  was  good  for  the 
rich  must  also  be  good  for  the  poor — ^set  before  themselves  as  an  ideal 
an  East  London  as  well  furnished  for  life  as  West  London.  Their 
if  otto  was — as  has  been  said — *^  The  Best  for  All  "  ;  and  their  efibrts 
Kay  be  traced  in  the  following  order : 

(1)  The  reform  of  the  methods  of  relief, 

(2)  The  provision  of  habitable  houses,  baths,  and  open  spaces. 

(3)  The  establishment  of  the  me^ns  of  higher  education, 

(4)  The  making  of  facilities  for  personal  contact. 
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(1)  The  Reform  of  the  Methods  of  Relief. 

Belief — as  it  has  been  said — did  not  reach  the  needs  of  the  poor. 
Gaardiana  and  philanthropists  gave  without  sufficient  realisation  that 
the  recipients  had  minds  and  feelings  as  well  as  stomachs.  The 
gsardians  gave  oat  relief  on  the  roagb-and-ready  testimony  of  the 
relieving  officer  that  *^the  applicant  seemed  destitute."  The  clergy 
and  district  visitors  gave  their  doles  without  much  knowledge,  and 
ofcen  in  reward  of  false  statements.  The  effect  was  widespread 
demoralisation.  Those  passed  over  gave  op  effort  to  become  appU- 
cants,  those  relieved  sank  in  degradation  and  poverty  increased.  The 
pressing  need  was  not  more  money  to  spend  in  relief,  but  more 
thoaght  in  the  expenditure.  With  this  view  men  and  women 
associated  themselves  with  the  guardians  or  formed  committees  of  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society.  They  brought  the  best  thought  to 
bear  on  common  problems,  and  applied  the  best  business  methods  to 
the  administration  of  relief.  **  What  folly,"  critics  sometimes  said, 
'*  to  spend  half  an  hour  in  deciding  if  a  poor  woman  shall  have  half  a 
crown  a  week !  We  don*t  take  more  time  to  negotiate  business 
involving  thousands  of  poonds/*     The  reformers  pursued  their  folly. 

There  were  some  who  were  more  attentive  on  Boards  than  business 
men  at  their  offices.  One  gave  np  his  holidays  for  many  a  year  to 
miss  no  meeting,  he  never  failed  to  study  every  new  suggestion,  and 
watched  every  detail  of  administration^  He  saw  that  every  rule  was 
obeyed^  every  order  carried  out,  and  further,  by  visits  in  the  homes  of 
the  poor,  heard  their  tale  from  their  own  lips  in  their  own  aurround- 
ings. 

The  result  of  such  activity — of  the  application,  that  is  to  say,  of  the 
best  thought  to  relief — has  been  a  marked  change.  Cut-relief  is  now 
gmn  or  refused  with  understanding.     In  three  unions  it  has  been 

RaboUshedj  to  the  immense  advantage  of  aU  concerned ;  in  others  it  has 
Ibeen  made  more  adequate  to  needs.  Everywhere  charity  is  given  with 
•ome  regard  not  only  to  the  hunger  of  the  applicant,  but  also  to  his 
*5bttacter  as  a  human  being.     Fewer  people  relieve  themselves   by 
S^Hng  a  dole  and  forget  the  next-day  consequences.     Fewer  people 
^  to  oope  with  poverty  by  means  of  gifts.     There  will  never  be 
^Qother  Mansion  House  Fund.  Instead  of  the  old  doles^the  irregular 
S^tB  of  food  and  coals— there  are  now  pension  funds  giving  a  means 
5**  ^niet  living  to  many  hundreds  of  the  worthy  old,  there  are  conva- 
^^<^nt  and  country  holiday  funds,  offering  to  thousands  the  oppor- 
'^^^ty    for    renewing   their    health    and    their    memories,  there   are 
***^vident  dispensaries  through  which  the  sick  may  obtain  a  doctor's 
^'^  without  begging  a  letter  or  wasting  hours   in  the  out-patient 
,  ^P^rtment,  and  there  are  gifts  which,  putting  tools,  machineiy,  or 
^^Ith  within  reach,  enable  the  receiver  to  help  himBelf  and  rise  above 
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the  need  of  other  help.  Instead  of  the  old  iofltitations  with  their 
pauper  Dorses  and  deterrent  measures,  there  are  infirmaries  bright  as 
any  hospital,  with  skilled  norses  and  resident  dootors,  homes  in  which 
the  children  are  scattered  far  from  pauper  inflaenceSj  some  workhousee 
in  which  education  rather  than  depression  ia  the  rule — often  the 
reminder  that  if  the  law  must  be  carried  out  strictly,  humanity  is 
present,  and  that  a  friend  ifl  near  who  will  sympathise  and  try  to 
help. 

(2)  The  Pbovision  of  HABrrABLE  Houses. 

The  development,  however,  of  self-respect  and  other  manly  qualities 
could  not  proceed  far  while  bad  air  and  dirt  depressed  the  national 
health.  It  was  little  use  to  try  and  stimulate  men  and  women  to-j 
exert  themselves  when  their  only  living-rooms  were  unfit  for  habitation, 
and  their  only  means  for  cleanliness  in  a  dirty  neighbourhood  such 
water  as  they  themselves  oould  fetch  in  small  vessels  from  distant 
stand-pipes.  The  reformers,  therefore,  early  set  themselves  to  open 
baths  and  washhonses — an  effort  in  which  Ch^^irles  Kingsley  assisted^ 
— to  provide  recreation  grounds,  and  to  secure  the  substitution  of  sound  j 
for  rotten  houses.  When,  after  sufficient  agitation,  '*  the  unhealthy 
areas"  had  been  condemned,  there  was  no  great  need  of  money  to 
acquire  the  sites.  Rich  or  richer  people  gave  sufficient  to  build  new 
houses,  and  then  sometimes  ladies  were  found— pupils  of  Miss  Octavia 
Hill^ — who  were  constituted  rent  collectors  and  managers  of  the 
property. 

Much  has  been  said  on  the  valoe  of  this  method  of  charity,  and  too 
much  cannot  be  said.  A  decent  house,  where  the  windows  fit,  where 
some  ventilation  is  possible,  where  water  can  easily  be  got,  and  refuse 
easily  got  rid  off ;  where  the  colours  are  bright,  and  the  oven 
convenient— is  itself  a  powerful  educational  agent.  Bat  a  hona 
even  when  so  arranged  by  the  landlord — will  hardly  remain  in  the 
same  condition  without  constant  supervision.  The  ladies  have  been 
able  to  give  such  supervision,  butj  much  more  important,  they  hav 
often  become  the  recognised  frieuds  of  the  tenants.  There  is  one  who 
is  always  remembered  because  she  nursed  a  tenant  through  his  last 
illness ;  another  whose  advice  at  a  crisis  saved  the  whole  family ;  and 
there  are  many  through  whom  came  lessons  in  punctuality  and 
opportunities  of  pleasure. 

The  character  of  some  areas  has  thns  been  altered,  Whitechapel, 
through  which  narrow  lanes  meandered  with  overhanging  honsee — in 
which  there  were  fcetid  courts  approached  through  narrow  doorways — ^j 
where  the  underground  offices  and  the  filthy  stairs  made  even  visitini 
a  danger — ia  now  laid  out  in  wide  streets  and  well-built  artia 
dwellings.  Many  are  still  managed  by  lady  collectors.  Would  that 
the  supply  of  such  service  had  kept  pace  with  the  supply  of  dwellings ! 
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The  erection  of  baths,  the  provisioii  of  open  spaces,  and  the  btiildin^' 
of  houses  wotild  not  be  sufficient  if  the  local  authorities  remaiBed 
careless.  They  have  not  remained  bo,  andj  sometimea  inspired  by  one 
who  has  succeeded  in  getting  a  place  on  the  Board,  or  else  yielding  to 
outside  pressure  excited  by  those  of  wider  views,  they  have  taken 
charge  of  open  spaces,  worked  baths,  and  enforced  sanitary  regulations. 
The  recreation  grounds  of  East  London  are  not  yet  pictures  such  as 
Hyde  Park  offers  in  the  West,  bat  St.  George*8-in-the-East — th^ 
poorest  pariah  in  London — has  now  its  Howers,  its  green  grass,  and  it^ 
shaded  walks.  The  baths  are  still  far  too  few  to  tempt  to  their  ubt 
people  long  careless  of  cleanlineag,  but,  under  the  enlightemed  carr?  of 
commissioners,  those  which  have  been  built  are  all  that  can  be  desired. 
The  mediiml  officers,  if  still  without  what  they  ask  in  the  way  of  suffi- 
cient light  and  water,  are  more  secure  of  support  when  they  report 
nuisances  perhaps  hardly  comprehended  by  those  who  suffer,  but 
known  to  be  auch  by  experts,  and  gradually  the  limited  supply  ol 
water  is  com  in  p  to  be  regarded  as  a  crime. 

Living  in  Eaat  London  is  still* depressing  to  health.  The  death-rate 
among  children  is  still  too  high,  the  average  stature  is  still  too  low,  the 
deficiency  of  vitality  is  still  so  great  as  to  make  it  hard  for  the  people 
to  respond  to  the  call  on  their  self-roliance  or  to  enjoy  those  gifts  of 
God  which  depend  on  the  use  of  thought  and  admiration.  But  the 
is  very  marked,  and  again  it  is  largely  due  to  the  action  of 
who  hold  that  water  and  air  and  healthy  dwellings  are  as 
^for  the  poor  as  for  the  rich. 


(3)  The  Ektablishment  of  the  Mean?  op  HiaeER  Education. 

When  something  was    being    done   to  check    the    demoralisation 

caused  by  a  system  of  relief  which  regarded  the  people   simply  as 

animals  to  be  kept  quiet  by  gifts  of  food»  and  when  also  something 

vaa  being  done  to  increase  the  bodily  energy  of  the  people,  it  was 

ime  also  to  provide  other  things  to  satisfy  their  emancipated  mental 

and  spiritual  powers.     Such  things  as  clafises  and  lectures^  in  which 

they  might  learn  of  great  deeds  done  in  old  time,  share  the  thoughts 

rand  fancies  of  thinkers,  and  follow  the  discoveries  of  men  of  science ; 

inch   things   as  exhibitions  of  pictures^  where,  as  through  windows. 

might  look   out  into  a  larger  and   more  beautiful^  world-^also 

'  own ;  and  lastly,  auch  things  as    concerts  of  high-class  music, 

where  their  hopes  and  aspirations — -which  in  their  dumbness  had  been 

driving  them  to  drunkenness  or  gambling,  as  the  dumb  devil  drove 

mtibe  piisaeseed  boy  to  cast  himself  into  the  fire — might  find  restful 

lion. 

With  this  view,  centres  of  University  leading  were  established.      A 
wnter  in  the  Pro^rejisive  Eivieir  has  told  his  tale  of  their  struggles^ — 
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the  small  n amber  first  attracted  by  great  names  or  from  advertise- 
ments, the  mcxjkery  of  the  wise  of  the  time,  the  devotion  of  a  few 
University  and  working  men,  the  faith  which  sarvived  all  discourage- 
ment, and  the  jUBtification  which  has  followed. 

With  this  view  also  classical  csoncerte  were  given  in  schoolrooms 
on  Sunday  evenings  and  oratorios  performed  in  churches.  Again 
there  were  the  objections  that  the  poor  did  not  care  for  such  things, 
covering  the  greater  objection  that  the  poor  ought  not  to  care  for 
such  things.  But  against  opposition  there  were  found  men  and  women 
ready  to  organise  and  to  sing.  Such  music  is  still  too  rare,  and  the 
tendency  of  indolence  to  give  only  what  is  demanded  is  still  strong ; 
but  enough  has  been  don©  to  show  that  the  best  music  is  not  too  good 
for  the  poor.  The  public  and  free  performance  of  such  music  in  the 
park,  or  in  halls  such  as  that  of  Columbia  Market  or  the  People's 
Palaoe,  is  within  the  reach  of  hope. 

With  the  same  end  in  view,  picture  exhibitions  have  been  esta- 
blished, at  which,  year  after  year,  shows  of  the  best  modem  pictures 
have  been  offered.  The  liberality  of  certain  owners — notably  of  Mr. 
6.  F,  Watts — ^has  been  unfailing,  and  for  sixteen  years  a  body  of 
men  and  women  have  been  found  ready  to  do  the  worrying  and 
responsible  work  of  turning  a  schoolroom  into  a  picture-gallery — 
fitted  with  pictures,  catalogues,  and  watchers^ — to  entertain  70,000 
persons.  At  first  hardly  any  visitors  could  be  induced  to  come,  and 
those  who  did  come  tended  to  romp  around  ;  but  now  they  come  not 
only  in  great  numbers,  but  for  the  most  part  with  the  intention  of 
honest  study,  and  with  evident  povver  of  admiration.  A  permanent 
gallery  where  loan  exhibitions  may  be  frequent  is  now  almost  within 
reach,  thanks  to  the  generosity  of  Mr,  Pass  more  Edwards  and  some 
other  friends  of  the  East  End. 


(4)  The  Making  Facilities  for  Personal  Contact. 

But  all  means  for  making  the  best  common  must  he  second  to  those 
which  offer  a  life.  The  best  of  the  day  is  not  in  the  things  which  a 
man  can  pass  on  to  others,  in  pictures,  music,  books,  or  lectures.  It 
is  in  himself,  in  what  he  is,  in  what  he  has  been  made  by  all  he  has 
received.  The  chief  thing,  therefore,  which  those  set  themselves  to 
do  who  had  as  their  ideal  a  cultured  society,  was  to  bring  about 
personal  contact  between  East  and  West.  Some  such  contact  had 
been  secured  by  meetings  in  which  reforms  had  been  carried  out,  on 
Boards,  on  school  management  committeeSj  at  clubs,  as  members  of 
classes ;  but  a  few  hours'  meeting  does  not  give  the  touch  which  ib 
given  by  neighbourhood.     Thus  it  was  that  settlements  were  started. 

A  few  University  men — University  being  a  convenient  term  to 
represent  the  recipients  of  the  best  gifts  of  the  time — -came  to  live  in 
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Whitechapeli  iatending  to  live  their  own  lives  and  mako  friends  with 
their  neighbours.  They  did  not  come  aa  miasionaries  giving  op 
for  a  period   the  decencies  or   even  the  luxaries  to  which  they  were 

I  used ;  neither  did  they  oome  as  protselytisera  with  some  doctruie, 
«ocial  or  religions,  to  preach.  They  came  aimply  to  live  aa  they  had 
fonnd  it  best  to  live — ^to  do  snch  daties  as  fell  to  them  as  citizens,  and 
to  make  friends.  They  came»  and  it  would  be  pleasant  if  it  were 
permissible  to  tell  of  this  one  and  of  that  one,  of  instances  of  giving 

I  and  taking,  of  what  they  were,  and  of  what  they  did.  Bat  after 
fourteen  years'  experience   of  the  life  of  Toynbee  Hall,  if  the  Grst 

.thought  be  that  it  is  a  small  thing  to  talk  abcmt  in  reference  to  half 
a  million  people*  the  second  mn&t  be  one  of  satisfaction.  The  con- 
tact  has  been  for  mutual  good.  The  "  University  men  "  have  acquired 
the  knowledge  and  sympathy  necessary  to  judgment,  and  the  nt^igh- 
foonra  have  learnt  aa  by  no  other  means  the  value  of  what  is  taoght 
at  a  University.  Good-will — which  is  the  best  of  all  good  things 
— ^has  been  made  more  common. 

This  paper  must  conclude  as  it  commenced^  by  the  reminder  that 
it  aims  only  to  take  account  of  the  agencies  within  the  writer's  ken, 

Land  by  the  assertion  that  the  strongest  influences  are  the  hidden  acd 
the  spiritual.  They,  however,  like  the  wind,  blow  unseen,  and  are 
only  to  be  measured  after  they  have  passed. 

The  agencies  of  which  some  account  has  been  given  may  by  some 
readers  be  accounted  secular.  They  Eeem  to  be  directed  by  those 
whose  aim  is  an  earthly  Paradise,  and  to  have  no  object  beyond  the 
making  of  healthy  and  wealthy  people.  There  is  no  proof  which  can 
be  offered  for  or  against  this  belief.  For  myself  I  can  only  say  that 
those  of  these  reformers  I  have  most  intimately  known  have  seemed 
to  me  to  be  moved  by  the  service  of  God  to  the  service  of  man.  I 
ITiey  have  not  been  always  orthodox ;  they  have  not  been  easily 
dassed  under  any  denomination ;  but  they  have  had  a  conception  of 
Divine  Order  which  they  have  tried  to  copy  and  the  sound  of  a  call 

'they  have  tried   to  obey.      Many  have  gone  about  as  though  **  under 
authority  *' ;  and  so,  while  their  efforts  have  been  directly  aimed  to 
sate    better  order,   more   consideration   for   others,    and   a  greater 

^-enjoyment  of  life,  their  presence  has  sowed  the  seed  of  a  nobler  hope 
which  will  take  the  place  of  that  which  is  decaying.  The  reverent 
are  those  who  teach  reverence. 

Samuel  A.  Barnftt. 


'ir  '---- 


LIBERALISM   AND    EMPIRE. 


MANY  reasons  perhaps  are  required  to  explaio  the  rout  of  official 
Liberalism  at  the  last  election.  From  the  Liberal  party  the 
iniddle-claBs  had  received  free  trade  and  enfranchisement.  There  was 
nothing  more  to  geb.  -The  natural  progress  of  events,  and  the 
development  of  education  carried  the  gifts  of  Liberalism  on  to  the 
working-class.  The  middlt?-clas8,  grown  fat,  and  greedy  for  its  domi- 
nance, kicked  and  Verted*  On  the  other  hand,  the  workman  feared 
for  his  beer,  the  social  democrat  ran  amuck,  respectable  Liberals 
j5iilked.  Liberalism,  distracted  by  competing  claims,  and  wishing  to 
carry  the  millennium  at  a  single  election,  leaped  at  a  dozen  objects 
and  failed.  The  atmosphere  was  unkindly.  The  party  was  suffering 
heavily  through  the  Unionist  revolt.  The  transfer  of  power  from 
Mr.  Gladstone  to  his  lieutenants  kindled  no  enthusiasm,  and  set  before 
the  country  no  distinct  issue.  Home  Kule  would  have  been  capable 
of  settlement  by  compromise  if  the  phantoms  of  socialist  agenda  had 
not  alarmed  the  right  wing  of  the  Liberal  party  and  given  it  an 
excuse  for  a  dignified  scuttle.  There  has  been  evidently  no  such 
transfer  of  allegiance  throughout  the  country  as  was  imagined  in  the 
Erst  days  of  elation  and  depression.  The  reaction  has  come  without 
leading  or  policy.  In  the  Unionist  party  two  powers  have  been 
struggling  for  control :  exiled  Liberalism  striving  for  space  and  air  : 
Conservatism  a  bit  shy  of  its  Unionist  allies,  yet  exulting  in  tiie 
addition  to  its  numbers  and  financial  strength.  Hence  we  see  efforts 
in  a  popular  direction  baulked  or  cut  short,  Conaessiona  and  doles 
are  given,  not  with  honest  full  hands^  bat  by  instalments.  The 
Agricultural  Rates  llelief  Act  may  have  been  a  sincere  blunder;  the* 
Educational  Grant  is  an  undisguised  challenge  to  the  national  senti-^ 
ment.     Progressive  municipal  government  is  an  object  of  dislike,  but 
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the    ''  biting    of   thumbs ''    has    not    jet    developeJ    into   a    iserious 
ySttack. 

In  foreign  affairs  it  is  difficult  to  refrain  from  pitying  a  (iovernment 
resigning  itself  to  a  period  of  rest  and  thjinkfalness  after  the  distribn- 
^tion  of  largesse  to  its  supporters.      From  the  moment  the  Unionist 
Cabinet  took  office  the  stage  has  been  lilled  with  challengt?s  and  com- 
motions.    Amongst  much  that  is  pitiable,  it  is  only  fair  to  admit 
thnt   the   Government  might  have  done  worse*     The  Jingo  party  in 
the  United   vStates.  which  threatened   na  over   Venezuela,  but  which 
never  carried   the  serious   weight  of   the  country   with    it,    is    now 
LOccnpied   in  actual  warfare,  whilst  the    large  body  of   sober  opinion^ 

oth   in   the  States   and    Great  Britaisi  appreciates  with  increasing 

leamess    the    permanent    reconciliation    of    British    and    American 

iteresta. 

No  doubt  the  position  of  this  cotmtry  in  foreign  politics  is  com* 
plicated  by  difiEcult  issues.     The  conflict  of  colonial  interests  between 

ae  different  Eui*opean  Powers  makes  alliances  confusing.  The 
Unanimity  of  object  which  prevails  in  Europe  between  ourselves  and 

mother  State  may  disappear  on  the  African  or  Asiatic  continent. 
LOO    much    has    already  been    sacrificed    to   the    maintenance  of  a 

oncert  Harmony  is  all  very  well,  but  the -massed  bands  never  play 
"  God  save  the  Queen.'*  Our  arm,  paralysed  by  our  hoW  on  E^rpt, 
fell  nerveless  before  European  opposition  to  our  intervention  on  behalf 
of  Armenia,  The  Cretan  question  is  only  partially  solved,  and  the 
country  is  considerably  ruined.  Greece  has  restored  the  reputation  of 
Turkey,  and  generally  the  action  of  Europe  in  Eastern  waters  has 
been  to  strengthen  and  consolidate  the  waning  power  of  Turkish 
oppression.  In  South  Africa,  and  in  Chiuaj  the  Government  have  only 
temporised.  No  sincere  patriot  desired  them  either  to  wage  war  on 
the  Transvaal ;  or  to  withdraw  our  Ambassador  from  St,  Petersburg 
because  L'ussia  occupied  Port  Arthur  ;  but  in  making  concessions  and 
in  refusing  to  be  provoked  into  open  hostility  until  our  interests  were 
seriously  imperilled,  we  have  failed  to  get  value  for  the  concosaiona  in 
the  good  will  of  those  States  to  whom  we  have  tendered  tbem. 

It  will,  however,  be  urged  that  enough  has  been  said  of  the  past, 
and  that  the  Liberal  party^  in  particulari  cannot  succeed  by  mere 
criticism.     The  country  ref(uires   some    assurance  that  a   transfer  of 

)wer  would  be  accompanied  by  a  distinct  policy  and  well*considered 

"measures  of  reform.     It  will  not  overthrow  a  blundering  majority  in 

fevour  of  contending  factions  working   under  the  ancient  and  noble 

title  of  Liberalism.     Neither   must   Liberals,  careful  of  their  reputa- 

their  countrj',  fetch  about  for  some  new 
prove  a  convenient  election  cry.  Many 
reforms  are  desired ;  it  is  the  fittest  which  must  first  come  to  birth« 
The  reform  of  the  House  of  Lords  comprehends,  it  is  true,  all  other 


tion  and  of  the   good  of 
measure   which    will   only 
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questiona,  hot  it  would  be  profitleas  to  raise  an  agitation  against  that 
IIoQSe  untilj  by  their  systematic  rejection  o£  popular  measureSt  a  new 
Government  bad  unmasked  the  scientific  obstruction.  The  ''  mending 
or  ending"  cry  is  not  good  enough  in  itaeE  The  Byropathetic 
aasiatance  giTOn  by  the  House  of  Lords  to  the  preeent  ConBervative 
Government  has  for  the  time  removed  the  reproach  of  its  drag  upon 
legislation.  Broadly  speaking,  the  country  does  more  than  tolerate  a 
Second  Chamber.  It  would  be  better  to  retain  its  name  and  aucient 
usages,  although  the  principle  of  hereditary  succession  followed  other 
feudal  claims  into  past  history.  A  sjstem  of  life  peerages,  under 
which  the  vacancies  would  be  filled  by  the  Government  of  the  day^ 
whether  Tory  or  Liberal ;  and  a  suepenaive  veto,  or  a  joint  vote  with 
the  Lower  House  in  case  of  difference,  would  restore  the  Upper 
House  to  the  confidence  of  the  nation,  and  so  enable  it  to  act  as  the 
**  second  thoagfat  "  of  legislation  ;  revising  and  improving,  bat  always 
giving  full  expression  to  the  national  wUl.  The  First  Chamber, 
with  this  jodicious  advice  behind  it,  might  be  even  more  democratic. 

Reform  in  electoral  matters  is  necessary,  but  only  incidentally.  It 
is  not  a  great  principle  with  which  to  fire  the  imagination  of  a  nation. 
A  local  control  of  the  liquor  traffic  can  only  be  carried  into  effect  by  a 
strong  Government,  and,  whilst  nlsver  to  be  overlooked,  shonld  occnpy 
a  sabordinate  position.  There  is  one  measure,  however,  which  could 
become  the  battle-cry  of  Liberalism.  It  would  have  the  merits  at 
once,  of  reconciling  Ireland  to  Great  Britain,  wiping  away  the  reproach 
from  the  Liberals  of  favouring  separation,  and  presenting  a  clear  and 
cohesive  idea  of  Imperial  policy. 

The  relation  of  the  colonies  to  the  mother  country  has  chang 
altogether  during  the  last  forty  years.  The  large  freedom  concede 
to  the  growing  colonies  and  the  unbounded  possibilities  opening  before^ 
them  produced  a  aeU-reUanoe  which  worked  for  reparation  rather 
than  for  union  with  Great  Britain.  The  extraordinary  vitality  of 
the  United  States  suggested  sister  empiree  in  the  southern  hemisphere 
which  could  work  out  their  own  political  salvation  without  fear  and 
trembling.  A  marked  change  has  recently  set  in.  No  longer  do  the 
colonies  seek  to  cast  off  from  the  attraction  of  the  mother  country  in! 
order  to  try  their  fortunes  on  an  errant  orbit  in  space.  The  move- 
ment, once  centrifugal,  has  become  centripetal*  One  or  two  reasons 
for  this  change  can  be  recalled.  The  extraordinary  competition  in 
colonial  expansion  among  the  chief  European  nations  has  brought 
home  to  the  colonies  the  fact  that  the  broad  shadow  of  England  is 
projected  from  a  great  rock.  Not  only  has  the  scramble  for  Africa 
furnished  an  object-lesson,  but  the  German  warships  at  Samoa,  the 
French  flag  on  the  New  Hebrides,  aud  the  partition  of  New  Guinea 
suggest  to  the  young  States  that  the  wilderness  of  the  world  is  no 
longer  unclaimed  and  solitary,  and  that  the  effective  defence  of  their 
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own  temtorieB  implies  the  asfiistance  of  a  powerfal  navy,  which  can 
carry  war,  if  need  be^  to  the  very  coast-line  of  the  Power  which 

r  threatens  the&.  At  the  same  time,  the  increase  in  the  populatioD  of 
Great  Britain  is  Blowing  down ;  oonaequently  the  emigration  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Irish  Celt  is  much  less  than  forty  years  ago. 

I  The  Teatooic  and  Scandinavian  nations  may  form  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  intake  of  the  British  colonies  in  the  fatare-  Great  Britain 
herself  grows  richer,  if  not  more  populons,  and  her  virility  shows  no 

•  Bign  of  abatement.  There  has  been  the  usual  set-back,  after  a 
term  of  unexampled  prosperity,  in  the  history  of  the  Australian 
eoloniee  in  particular,  and  our  kinsmen  of  the  Southern  Cross  are 
bei^iuning  to  recognise  that  their  growth  requires  time  for  consoHda- 
tiau.  The  Canadian  States  have  confederated,  and  the  federation  of 
Australasia  is  already  an  issue  at  the  polling-booths.  The  moment  is 
propitious  for  a  movement  to  federate  the  Empire;  now^  and  not  later ; 
nowj  whilst  England  is  yet  green  in  the  memory  of  her  sons ;  whilst 
the  majority  of  the  colonists  are  of  British  descent,  holdiog  dear  the 
traditions  of  the  ancient  realm.  In  the  next  half-century — perhaps 
in  the  next  five  and  twenty  years — ^this  great  movement  will  have 
become  more  diSScult,  if  not  almost  impossible.  The  English  tongue, 
the  English  literature,  but  not  the  British  sentiment,  will  be  preserved, 
Canada,  South  Africa,  Australasia,  each  with  their  federal  associations, 
and  strong  in  their  territorial  armies  and  their  fleets,  will  feel  no 
menace  in  the  unfurled  flag  of  France  or  of  Germany.  More,  it 
would  be  a  distinct  disadvantage  to  remain  connected,  even  by  the 
alight  tie  which  at  present  binds  them  to  the  home  islands,  if  they  are 
liable  to  be  involved  in  war  with  a  firat^class  Power  on  account  of 
a  border  raid  in  the  Himalayas,  or  a  quarrel  in  Eastern  Europe  in 
which  they  have  no  kind  of  interest.  Neither  can  we  expect  the 
Britain  of  the  future  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  her  children. 
Her  great  cities — the  creation  of  the  last  sixty  or  seventy  years — will 
begin  to  dwindle  as  the  hives  of  manufacturing  industry  fall  dumb, 
and  British  capital  is  transferred  to  the  East  and  West^  where  the 
cost  of  production  will  be  less  and  the  market  for  the  goods  manufao- 
tured  will  be  closer  at  hand.  England  will  live  through  distant 
centuries  in  her  speech  and  song,  but  how  can  we  guarantee  for  her 
— the  Phoenicia  of  Western  Europe — a  longer  life  than  her  commer- 
cial ancestor  of  Western  Asia  ? 

Much  has  been  spoken  and  written  on  the  subject  of  federation ; 
now  it  is  time  for  it  to  condense  from  cloudland  into  practical  form*  For 
the  scattered  f)ortions  of  the  Empire  to  find  one  national  life  in 
Imperial  unity  there  must,  of  course,  be  a  central  government  in 
which  all  are  represented.  This  would  mean,  of  necessity,  a  r^-casting 
of  the  Constitution — a  process  from  which  the  ordinary  British  mind 
instinctively  shrinks.     It  is  well  known   that   the  actual    facts  of 
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hide  within  fh»  shadows  of  ancient  forms.     An  attempt 

Ui^^  viNit  po«t6CB  of  the  Crown   to   their  logical  issijes  would 

->   %  rdvotnlioiD.      Unwritten    law   binds    ns    in  ^constitutional 

cbnUM.     l*lud  QOOifilioa  of  affairs  has  not  hitherto  loosed  any  serious 

OonuttOB  aeiDse   has    worked    an    irrational   system   with 

^,    9i£iOQlimeB8*       Bat   difficulties  might    well    arise*       For 

*niliS!>"^  ttbi»  reform  of  the  House   of  Lords  would  probably  put  a 

iiIMA  QpCKl   the  GonstttutioD.      It  is   a   nice  question  whether   the 

lutofiifci  of   the  three  kingdoms  are   better   left  indetinitely  to   the 

chM.u3o   of  a   benevolent  nnderatanding.     Federation  woald^  without 

slgajkll^  wmiBL  a  written  Constitution,  in  which  the  rights  and  dnties  of 

tkn  dlflkMQlt  portions  of  the  realm  would  have  to  be  defined. 

It  ii  neither  possible  nor  deairable  that  the  powers  of  the  several 
4tOVinitn<9utB  of  the  colonies  should  be  curtailed  tK3  any  serious  extent. 
Of  QMUte^  oolonial  members  could  not  sit  in  the  British  House  of  Com* 
uipna,  aa  at  present  constituted,  to  deal  with  the  local  affairs  of  the  three 
yagiioinM.  The  Imperial  Parliament  must  be  a  House  in  which  equal 
fll^ll  and  privileges  would  be  conceded  to  every  member.  British 
Had  Irish  Home  Rule  become  at  once  parts  neceesary  to  the  system* 
If  Sotitland  and  Wales  desired  local  Parliaments,  there  could  be  no 
ittore  objection  to  granting  it  to  them  than  to  Ireland.  On  the  other 
h*nid,  if  the  English  and  Scotch  members  preferred  to  act  together, 
Walea  and  Ireland  could  take  up  their  native  Home  Rule.  This 
mlves  the  real  difficulty  of  national  subordinate  governmenL  It 
would,  however,  be  necessary  to  define  the  jx^wers  which  are  devolved 
upon  the  local  Parliaments,  everything  not  so  scheduled  remaii ' 
with  the  Imperial  Parliament,  which,  together  with  the  Crown,  would 
be  the  supreme  power  in  the  State.  Home  Rule,  whether  in  England 
or  the  colonies,  continues  a  matter  of  statute,  to  be  granted  or  repealed 
at  the  will  of  the  Imperial  Honees.  The  Imperial  Government  would 
control  through  its  executive  the  whole  naval  and  military  forces  of 
the  realm,  and  be  responsible  for  foreign  affairs  and  questions  affecting| 
the  relationship  of  one  part  of  the  Empire  to  anotherj  including  then 
erection  of  fresh  territorieB  into  States,  and  of  extending  or  contracting 
the  limits  of  Empire. 

Under  what  conditions  can  federation  be  efiected  ?  A  Customs 
Union  would  certainly  not  be  to  proceed  along  the  line  of  least 
resistance.  The  young  colonies  have  relied  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
Upon  protection  as  a  source  of  revenue  and  in  order  to  coax  into 
flame  the  '*  smoking  flax  *'  of  their  native  industries.  A  conflict  of 
cummercial  interests  ofttimes  breeds  passionate  differences  of  opinion. 
Our  American  colonies  deserted  us  on  a  question  of  taxation.  Time 
and  oo-operation  are  required  for  the  growth  of  a  public  opinion  on 
the  subject  of  Imperial  Free  Trade,  but  closer  association  would,  no 
doubt,   foster  the  (Question,      The  first  coarse  would   be  to  summon 


Ipreaentativea  of  the  oolonies  to  take  their  place  in  aa  Imperial 
tonse  of  Commons.  Seas  and  lands  no  longer  dinde  us.  The 
represeQtative&  of  Mew  Zealand  oould  reach  Westminster  witli  far 
greater  ease  and  nsSttf  than  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
250  years  ago  conld  have  journeyed  to  liondon  from  the  wilds  of  the 
Hebrides  or  from  the  western  shores  of  Ireland.  The  comparatively 
trivial  details  of  local  government  now  detain  the  two  Houses  for  a 
longer  period  than  necessary.  A  session  of  from  three  to  four  months 
wonld  give  a  reasonable  time  to  Imperial  business,  and  reserve  half  a 
year  to  the  home  life  of  the  oolonial  member. 

Probably  the  first  steps  in  federation  would  be  permissive.      To 

ipel  any  reluctant  meniber  of  the  family  to  be  driven  into  the 
ibraces   of    the    parent    country    would    only   excite    antipathetic 

iptoros.  The  honour  and  advantages  conferred  upon  the  associated 
domes  would  draw  outsiders  into  the  family  circle.  The  absence  of 
or  two  members  would  be  no  more  fatal  to  federation  than  it  was 
to  the  formation  of  the  Canadian  Dominion. 

Canada  and  ADstralasia  offer  no  special  problem,  but  Sooth  Afrioa 
demands  different  treatment.  Uufortnnately,  the  welding  of  the 
British  and  Dutch  races  has  not  proceeded  to  the  extent  that  we  6nd 
it  in  the  British  and  French  association  of  Canada.  Neither  in 
Anstralafiia  nor  in  British  North  America  have  we  the  coloured 
problem  which  demands  solution  in  South  Africa.  In  that  continent 
— the  America  of  the  Old  World — European  colonisation  can  only 
succeed  on  the  highlands.  Some  of  these  colonies  must  continue 
isolated  States  divided  by  seas  of  fire  and  malaria  from  other  Euro- 
peanised  districts.  The  black  man  cannot  be  bunted  out  Uke  the  lion 
and  the  elepbant ;  he  will  remain  more  or  less  civilised  in  the  neigh- 
bonrhood  of  the  dominant  race^  and  his  political  condition  will  there- 
fore be  the  African  riddle  of  the  coming  centuries.  The  experience 
of  the  United  States  hardly  supports  the  hope  that  the  African — 
whether  negroid  or  Bantu  in  type—can  be  incorporated  into  the  civic 
society  of  a  white  people.  Certain  districts  of  South  Africa  may 
have,  therefore,  to  be  left  in  the  perpetual  condition  of  Crown  oolonies, 
never  entering  upon  the  full  manhood  of  self-government. 

There  is,  however,  another  service  which  our  South  African  Empire 
may  do  for  ns.  Looking  across  the  Indian  Ocean,  we  see  Hindostan, fertile 
and  prosperous  in  spite  of  occasional  blasts  of  war,  plague,  and  famine. 
The  paternal  care  exercised  by  the  British  Government,  the  develop- 
ment  of  railways  which  distribute  food  and  contract  the  operation  of 
famine,  better  sanitation,  and  that  *'  Britannic  peace ''  which  holds 
back  from  strife  rival  States  and  religions — all  these  make  for  a  rapid 
increase  of  population.  We  must  provide  for  this,  or  the  very  justice 
and  humanity  of  oar  rule  will  create  fresh  difficulties  for  us.  Eastern 
Africa,  already  the   field  of  the  Hindoo  merchant,   may  become  a 
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tropical  colony  for  India.  Onr  Aryan  coosins  will  receive  from  db  i 
new  home  within  easy  distance,  whore  they  may  share  in  the  beneGts 
of  our  Empire  centuries  after  the  British  hare  retired  from  India. 
The  expansion  of  race  is  as  certain  in  ita  operation  as  the  force  of 
water.  China,  which  exercises  no  external  authority,  pours  her  sur* 
pins  population  into  the  Malay  States,  and  makes  the  northern  shores^ 
of  Australia,  and  the  inhospitable  fringe  of  Western  America  a  damping 
ground. 

In  the  statutory  devolution  of  power  from  the  Imperial  Parliament 
to  the  different  colonial  and  national  assemblieSt  there  would  be  little 
fear  of  any  conflict  of  authority.  Should  a  dispute  arise  between 
different  parts  of  the  Empire,  the  Imperial  Parliament  or  the  Supreme' 
Court  would  determine  the  difficulty.  The  Crown  would  exercise  ita 
power  of  veto  and  control  through  a  lord  lieutenant  or  governor 
appointed  on  the  advice  of  the  Imperial  Ministry  to  each  separate 
Parliament  of  the  Empire,  There  would,  of  course^  be  local  Ministries, 
and  within  their  own  limits  the  Parliaments  would  legislate  and  act 
through  their  own  executive.  The  representation  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament^  and  the  contribution  to  be  made  to  the  Imperial  Exchequer 
might  be  revised  septennial ly  upon  bases  of  population  and  assessable 
value.  Questions  which  are  now  the  subject  of  sharp  difference  of 
opinion  because  the  interests  of  the  three  kingdoms  are  not  alike 
would  be  settled  when  one  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  ceased  to . 
deny  to  another  a  much-desired  reform,  Ephraim  would  no  longer 
vex  Jndah,  nor  the  Empire  be  rent  in  twain  in  order  to  give  effect  to 
a  local  measure. 

Offers  of  assistance  and  the  honourable  competition  for  a  share  in 
national  defence  in  case  of  war  argue  that  colonies  growing  io 
strength  and  importance  would  not  hold  back  their  proportionate 
contribution  to  the  Imperial  Exchequer.  They  would  play  their  part 
in  Imperial  government,  and  have  a  voice  in  the  application  of  the 
funds  80  contributed.  With  many  of  the  markets  of  the  world  dosed 
against  them,  the  working  men  of  this  country  could  hardly  fail  to 
see  the  great  advantage  conferred  upon  them  by  a  united  Empire,  with 
free  intercourse  between  its  several  parts  secured  for  the  coming  age. 
A  large  measure  of  this  kind  would  comprehend  many  of  the  dissident 
and  alienated  forces  of  Liberalism.  It  does  not  imply  that  lesser  and 
modest  measures  are  meanwhile  to  be  overlooked.  In  order  to  rally 
the  country,  to  confer  beneGts  even  greater  than  she  has  done  in  the 
past,  Liberalism  ought  to  summon  the  people  to  a  more  arduous  but 
nobler  enterprise  than  any  which  are  inscribed  upon  those  tattered 
flags,  the  trophies  of  her  ancient  victories 

J.  OoMPTON  BicKsrr. 


H^ 


WANTED:  A   DEFEAT. 


LAUDATOR  was  taking  hia  cofibe  on  the  clab  terrace  and  wonder- 
ing whether  the  Whips  wonld  let  him  off,  when  CriticuB, 
looking  irresponsible  in  a  bicycle  suit,  bore  down  on  him. 

'*  OflE  already  ?  "  aaked  the  member. 

**  Yes/*  Baid  the  official  cheerily,  "  there's  very  little  going  on  in 
the  office ;  I  am  oft*  to-night  for  a  cycling  trip  in  France — ^the  only 
place  in  the  world  where  they  know  how  to  keep  their  roads." 

"  Pity  me/'  eaid  the  Parliament  man,  '*  who  am  chained  to  my  seat 

in  the  House  until  the  Whips  will  let  me  go.     We  aren't  doing  much 

either/*  he  conceded^  in  answer  to  a  lifting  of  the  critic's  eyebrows ; 

*  bat  then,  yon  know,  the  duties  of  the  Opposition  have  to  be  carried 

somehow^  and  a  few  of  us  have  got  to  stick  to  iV* 

*'I  sappose  you  are  doing  duty  for  the  Front  Bench,"  said  Criticus^ 
*^  for  I  gather  they  are  never  there,  and  some  of  them  have  actually 
left  town.  Labby  said  the  other  day  that  he  had  sown  watercress  oq 
their  seats,  and  he  was  sure  most  of  it  would  grow/* 

**  You  are  incurable,"  said  the  faithful  one,  '*  You  are  never 
aatisfied  with  them/' 

**  Do  you  know  any  one  who  is  ?  "  said  Criticus,  **  It  adds  td  the 
pleasure  of  going  abroad,  that  it  will  allow  one  to  forget  for  a  while 
this  wreck  of  Liberalism,     I  am  tired  of  it,  myself/' 

**  Oh,  yes/'  said  the  M»P.,  with  more  spirit  than  he  sometimes 
pflhowed  under  these  attacks.  *'  You  clever  people  can  talk  ;  but  you 
we  win  the  elections  all  the  same/' 

•*  That/'  said  the  critic,  **  is  the  worst  feature  of  the  whole  thing. 
Yon  are  succeeding,  just  as  these  Front  Bench  philosophers  predicted^ 
on  the  ghastly  blunders  of  the  Government.     Never  since  I  could  read 

newspaper  has  any  Goyeroment  blundered  so  badly*     They  can't 

vol*,  UUIT.  V 
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even  pass  a  Voccinatioii  Bill,  althougb  they  profess  to  believe  it  b 
essential  to  save  ob  all  from  small- pox.  The  only  thing  they  have 
done — except  Workmen's  Compensation,  which  they  and  jou  both  J 
detest— is  to  make  grants  of  money  to  their  frieads.  As  for  foreign 
policy,  Granville,  who  was  an  old  woman,  was  a  hero  oompared  to 
Lord  Salisbury." 

*' Well,"  said  the  member,  **why  shocildn't  we  win?  Even  yon 
can't  regret  that  the  country  is  disgusted  with  them,  too,  Vm  sore 
all  the  Tories  in  the  House  are  sick  enough  of  it,  and  whenever  they 
speak  their  mind,  they  curse  Salisbury  more  bitterly  than  we  do/' 

"  Yes,"  said  Criticns,  '*  that  is  one  of  the  irritating  elements  of  the 
situation.  The  man  in  the  House  of  Commons  who  most  cordially 
agrees  with  Saliabury  is  Harcourt  himself.  Salisbury  is  now  the 
leader  of  the  anti- Jingoes,  and  those  of  ns  who  are  not  quite  happy 
about  these  new  fire-eating  tendencies  on  the  Liberal  side  can  partly 
forgive  his  failures,  because  they  '  lean  to  virtue's  side/  Of  coarse, 
Eosebery  would  do  it  infinitely  better — even  the  Tories  know  that — 
but,  then,  he  is  not  available,  and  there  is  nobody  else." 

**  Surely  you  don't  mean,"  said  the  other,  *'  that  you  would  rather 
these  people  went  on  ?  Of  course,  we  can't  force  them  into  an 
election  just  yet,  but  it  most  come  before  long,  and  then,  I  am 
thankf  nl  to  say,  we  shall  be  rid  of  them.'' 

*'  That  ifi  just  what  horrifies  me,"  said  Criticns,  "  I  am  afraid  you 
may  win — though  I  hope  to  heaven  you  won't." 

**  What  on   earth  do  you  mean?"  said  the  M.P.,  who   honestly] 
thought  that  his  friend  had  lost  his  senses. 

**What  I  mean,"  said  the  other,  "is  very  simple,  I  mean,  thai 
bad  as  things  are  now,  when  you  are  all  in  Opposition,  the  aituatioa 
would  be  infinitely  worse  if  you  had  won  the  General  Election,  and^ 
had  to  make  another  attempt  at  governing  the  country.  I  told  you 
before  that  what  you  wanted  was  a  Leader,  and  also  that  you  wanted 
a  Policy  ;  but  I  now  tell  you,  by  way  of  parting  benediction,  that  j 
what  you  want  moat  of  all  is  «  d«/ea^/* 

His  friend  was  speechless  with  astonishment. 

*' Yes,'  said  the  permanent  oBScial,  *  I  say  it  deliberately,  and  I 
have  carefully  thought  it  out.  Of  course,  1  shall  vote  for  you  when 
the  election  comes  on,  but  I  shall  pray  that  you  may  be  beaten,  and 
I  think  every  serious  liberal  had  better  do  the  same.  This  ridiculoa0^ 
business  about  Doughty  and  his  seat  is  an  excellent  object  leaeon. 
Any  of  the  pressmen  will  tell  you  that  there  are  dozens  of  folk  on 
your  own  side  who  quite  agree  with  Doughty  and  who  would  hd 
delighted  to  throw  up  Home  Rule  if  they  dared.  Does  anybody 
suppose  that  men  like  Perks  are  willing  allies  of  the  Irish  ?  But,  of 
course,  they  dare  not  go  over  to  the  Liberal  Unionists,  and  the  party 
cannot  possibly  swallow  ita  pledges.  I  am  a  Home  Ruler,  and  I 
repent  of  nothing.     But  it  is  perfectly  obvious,  even  to    the  moat 
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jal,  that  if  you  got  a  majority  at  the  polls  you  would  Dever  be  able 
to  repeat  the  old  tactics.  No  Prime  ^riniater  in  his  senses,  certainly 
not  either  Harcourt  or  Roaebery,  would  dream  of  uaiDg  a  brand  new 
majority  to  try  and  drive  an  Irish  Bill  through  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  his  first  session,  with  a  certainty  of  seeing  it  kicked  out  by 
the  House  of  Lords;  bat  if  you  win  yon  will  be  face  to  face  with 
that  dilemma.  Yon  can  hardly  suppose  you  are  going  to  have  a 
majority  against  the  Irish  and  the  Toriea  combined.  Even  if  you  had, 
it  would  be  rjaite  sa  fractions  a  team  as  the  last  one  was,  and  penal 
senrttude  would  be  almost  as  cheerful  as  the  attempt  to  govern  with 
it.  That  is  what  Roaebery  said  when  the  Cordite  Vote  put  him  out 
of  his  misery ;  and  the  sitoation  now  is  not  better  but  worse. 

'*  Doughty,  of  course,  is  a  fool,  but  he  has  revealed  the  situation.  I 
hope  and  believe  that  neither  the  party  as  a  whole,  nor  even  the  poor 
Front  Bench,  are  prepared  to  go  back  on  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  I  do  not 
iee  any  real  reason  why  the  Irish  Alliance  should  not  go  on  in  much 
the  same  fashion  as  before*  so  long  as  yoa  are  in  Opposition.  It  is 
when  you  have  to  take  office  that  the  difficulties  will  begin,  and  I 
think  the  difficulties  on  that  question  alone  are  hopeless." 

Laudator  had  been  looking  at  him  with  his  mouth  open  during  this 
expoeitioD.  He  himself,  faithful  party  man  as  he  was,  felt  that  there 
was  a  great  deal  more  troth  in  this  than  was  comfortable.  Indeed, 
he  had  heard  lots  of  people  in  the  smoking-room  uttering  opinions 
which  fitted  unpleasantly  into  the  critic's  forecast;  but,  as  his 
friend  paused  to  take  breath,  and  looked  out  gloomily  over  the  park, 
he  found  an  opportunity  to  say ; 

"  But  there  are  plenty  of  other  things  we  want  besides  Home 
Rule.  The  Irish  must  be  reasonable,  you  know.  We  will  do  what 
we  can  for  them,  but  it  isn't  our  fault  if  the  Houeo  of  Lords  stops  the 
Bill  They  must  help  us  in  the  rest  of  the  programme.  It  cm't  be 
all  on  one  side,  can  it  ?  *'  he  ended  plaintively.  He  did  not  himself 
see,  when  he  came  to  think  of  it.  how  the  Parliamentary  sitnatiou 
was  going  to  work  out  with  a  weak  Liberal  Cabinet  in  office. 

Criticus  only  smiled  in  his  superior  way,  and  looked  as  if  he  was 
going.      Bat  Laudator  had  a  happy  thought,  and  detained  him  with  it, 

**  A  press  fellow,"  he  said,  "  was  asking  some  of  us  the  other  day 
how  we  thought  it  would  work  if  we  offered  Dillon  a  pledge — honest 
Injun,  don't  you  know — that  if  he  would  help  us  to  get  out  of  that 
trap  about  Home  Rule  first,  and  ploughing  the  sands,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing,  we  would  give  him  a  hoM  Jith  Bill  before  the  Parliament 
was  out — say  the  last  Beesion,  jast  before  the  election — and  send  it 
np  to  the  Lords,  and  then  have  an  election  on  it — *  Justice  to  Ireland 
and  down  with  the  House  of  Lords  * — we  might  get  it  through  that  way, 
perhaps.  I  thought  it  was  rather  a  good  idea.  Only  Tom  Ellis  isn't 
about,  so  there  s  nobody  to  talk  to  about  these  things.'* 

**  Why  don't  you  go  and  talk  to  Harcourt  ?  *'  jeered  the  critic.    *'  I 
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doa  fc  8©e  much  in  your  plan  myself — bafc  let's  suppose  you  ooald  da 
something  with  the  Irishmen.  That's  only  the  beginning  of  the 
tronble.  I  asked  yon  before,  and  neither  you  nor  anybody  else  ha 
ever  told  me,  what  are  all  these  other  things  you  want  to  do  if  yoB 
come  in,  I'm  blest  if  I  know  a  single  thing  I  want  done  which  your 
Front  Bench,  if  they  got  the  seals  of  oflace  into  their  hands,  would 
really  do,  I  daresay  they  would  put  somebody  at  the  Home  Office 
who  would  administer  better  than  the  poor  fat  man  who  is  groaning 
under  it  now,  and  I  suppose  they  would  find  some  one,  though  Acland 
is  gone,  who  would  hurry  the  pace  a  bit  in  education — but  what  first 
class  Bills  could  they  pass,  or  would  they  even  want  to  pass  ?  ** 

Laudator  made  as  if  he  would  interrupt. 

*'  I'll  go  through  them  for  you,"  said  the  critic  obligingly,  as  he 
sat  down  in  a  vacant  chair,  and  ticked  off  the  subjects  on  his  fingers. 

"  There's  Temperance,"  he  began.  **  You  have  pretty  well  dropf 
that  as  an  effective  item,  in  spite  of  Sir  William  Harconrt's  beautifc 
enthusiasm  for  Local  Veto.  But  if  you  hadn  t,  what  could  yon  do  ? 
Make  it  a  leading  plank  at  the  election,  and  you  will  have  the  trade 
sobflcribing,  by  way  of  insurance,  a  bribery  fund  that  will  run  into 
millions,  if  necessary.  If  yon  don't,  you  will  find  at  least  half  your 
men  will  jib,  after  they  are  safely  in,  at  anything  that  *  confiscates 
the  publican's  interest,'  or  *  robs  the  poor  man  of  his  beer/  You 
haven^t  oonverted  the  working  classes  to  drastic  temperance  measures 
yet,  you  know,  and  until  you  do  you  are  beating  the  air." 

The  member  did  not  see  his  way  to  intervene.  He  had  had  much 
to  suffer  from  the  extreme  temperance  party  in  his  own  constituency, 
and,  in  hia  heart,  he  wished  them  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Criticus 
started  on  another  finger. 

"  Then  there's  registration  and  elections,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing/* 

Laudator  brightened  up.     He  thought  he  could  fight  on  that. 

**  What  could  you  do^  if  you  were  in  office  to-morrow  ?  '*  said  the 
other,  **  You  tried  all  you  knew  last  time,  and  you  couldn't  even  get 
the  agents  to  agree  what  Bill  they  wanted.  The  Lords  have  their 
answer  ready.  If  you  say  *  One  man  one  vote/  they  say  *  One  vote 
one  value ' ;  and  there  you  are  in  a  Serbonian  bog  of  redistribution 
riddles.  If  you  say  '  Full  lodger  franchise  in  the  towns,'  they  reply, 
*  Pull  lodger  franchise  in  the  counties  * ;  and  your  agents  will  tell 
you  at  once  that  that  will  make  dozens  of  constituencies  hopeless. 
You  cannot  even  settle  a  simple  point  like  successive  occupation,  or 
shortening  the  qualiiying  period,  without  raising  all  sorts  of  technical 
difficulties.  I  think  it  was  old  Sir  Samuel  Montagu  who  told  me  once 
th«t  if  you  shortened  the  qualifying  period,  say  to  one  month,  in 
Whitechapel,  the  Tory  agents  could  easily  flood  the  constituency  with 
publicans'  dummies,  if  they  had  any  notice  of  a  vacancy  beforehand. 
Or  take  the  other  side  of  the  subject.  Events  are  doing  their  1: 
turn   the  House  of  Commons  into  a  preserve  of  rich  men.     1 
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fatal  ;  but  yoa  rich  people  are  not  likely  to  change  it.  We  uaed  to 
hear  a  few  years  ago  about  payment  of  members.  Do  yoa  suppose 
there  is  anybody  on  the  Front  Bench  who  seriously  intends  to  put  that 
through  ?  It  might  not  be  a  very  big  democratic  measure  if  you  got 
tt !  The  payments  would  largely  go  to  briefless  barristers.  But 
it  ia  a  measure  which  the  workman  wants  and  is  entitled  to  claim 
and  yet  it  is  a  measure  which  your  illustrioufi  leaders  have  not  the 
slightest  serious  intention  of  giving  him.  I  doubt  if  they  will  even 
make  any  effective  attempt  to  pay  election  expenses  out  of  the 
public  purse,  although  they  very  safely  might,  since  the  House  of 
Lords  would  certainly  oblige  them  by  stopping  it." 

Laudator  wanted  to  answer,  but  be  could  not  at  the  moment  think 
what  he  ought  to  say. 

•*  And  then,"  his  tormentor  went  on,  '*  you  cannot  touch  these 
franchise  questions  without  raising  the  bogey  of  women's  suffrage ; 
and  which  of  you  is  prepared  to  face  that  ?  '* 

The  sufferer  squirmed,  and  was  not  sorry  when  the  critic  changed 
tbe  subject  suddenly. 

'^Take  the  labour  questions.  Your  people  will  be  pressed  to  do 
something  for  an  eight-hours  day,  and  they  won*t.  They  will  be 
pressed  to  extend  workmen's  compensation,  and  their  own  manu* 
facturers  will  threaten  to  go  over  to  the  enemy  if  they  do.  They  will 
be  face  to  face  with  a  cry  about  old  age  pensions,  on  which  Joe  will 
do  his  best  to  force  their  hand.  What  can  they  do  ?  They  have 
not  the  least  notion  of  a  constructive  policy,  however  humble.  Most 
of  them  regard  it  all  as  rubbish,  and  honestly  think  that  Joe's  attempt 
to  press  it  is  a  mere  party  fraud.  But  whether  that  ia  true  or  no,  he 
is  a  great  deal  too  clever  to  let  them  convict  him  of  it.  Meanwhile, 
the  obvious  fact  is  that^  if  they  took  office,  they  would  have  to  face 
all  these  problems,  and  they  are  perfectly  helpless.  I  would  not  wish 
my  worst  enemy  a  more  humiliating  fate." 

Laudator  felt  a  little  dazed,  but  he  remembered  that  a  man  he 
knew  had  explained  how  yon  could  deal  with  the  old  age  question  by 
the  reform  of  the  Poor  Law,  and  he  said  so.  He  did  not  know  exactly 
what  he  meant — an  ordinary  party  man  need  not  do  that — but  he  felt 
sure  he  meant  something.     Criticus  danced  on  the  idea. 

•*  Yes,"  he  said,  **  I  should  like  to  see  them  touch  it.  The  Poor 
Law  does  want  reforming,  if  ever  anything  did ;  but  it  will  take  a 
statesman  to  do  it.  Think  of  the  enormous  effort  it  took  to  reform  it 
in  1834  !  The  new  plan,  which  was  then  a  reform,  has  now  become 
a  cast-iron  nuisance.  And  your  own  party,  as  usual,  is  split  from 
top  to  bottom  on  the  question,  though  it  hardly  knows  it,  because  it 
has  never  taken  the  trouble  to  think  about  it  at  aU.  If  I  had  to 
commission  some  one  to  do  that  job,  I  would  far  sooner  leave  it  to 
these  young  reforming  Tories  who  are  bothering  Balfour,  than  to  yoxir 
pragmatical  and  pithless  leaders/* 
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Laudator  deprecated  these  nasty  epithets ;  and  he  resented,  though 
he  did  not  Bay  so,  the  reference  to  the  young  Tories.  They  were  a 
dangeroos  Dieraelian  tribe,  and  were  only  too  capable  of  stealing  other 
people's  clothes.  But  the  thought  of  the  Tory  rank  and  file  suggested 
another  idea,  which  he  welcomed  as  a  shipwrecked  sailor  welcomes  a 
plank.     Why  had  he  not  thought  of  it  before  ? 

**  But  yon  forget  education;'  he  cried.  **  Surely  one  of  the  first 
things  OPF  fellows  have  got  to  do  is  to  set  straight  the  mesa  that 
Balfour  has  made  of  the  education  system.  Everybody's  down  on 
that — even  their  own  people.  They  hate  the  very  name  of  the  bishops. 
And  now  that  this  row  about  ritual  and  Romanism  and  all  that 
has  come  on  top  of  the  voluntary  grant?,  the  obvious  card  for  a 
Libera!  Ministry  to  play  will  be  an  Education  BOl/' 

**  1  wish  you  joy  of  it "  said  Criticua.  "  Go  to  the  elck^tion  on  that, 
and  see  what  you  will  make  of  it.  You  will  have  the  Nonconformist 
vote,  of  course.  But  you  will  not  have  much  more  of  it  than  you 
would  have  anyhow.  You  will  throw  all  the  Irish,  for  what  they  are 
worth,  and  all  the  High  Church  social  reformers,  and  a  lot  of  moderate 
people  also,  into  the  other  camp.  Remember  what  happened  over  the 
Church  in  Wales.  We  lost  heavily  at  the  polls  because  of  the  old 
'  Church  in  dauger '  cry.  When  you  make  the  Church  take  to  her 
tents,  she  is  nearly  as  dangerous  as  the  liquor  trade.*' 

**  But  heaps  of  Church  people,"  said  Laudator  wisely,  **  are  dead 
against  the  parsons  about  this  school  businesB.  In  my  constituency, 
I  know  lots  of  them  who  think  the  present  state  of  things  is  awfully 
hard  lines  on  the  village  Nonconform ista^  when  they  have  only  the 
parson's  school  to  go  to.'* 

''  Of  course  it  is/'  said  the  official  *'  We  have  all  said  that  till 
we  are  tired  of  saying  it.  If  this  Government  had  any  sense  they 
would  have  removed  that  grievance  themselves*  The  chi**f  reason  why 
they  didn't  was  because  the  bulk  of  their  people  didn't  care  a  doit 
about  education^  and  only  wanted  to  be  rid  of  the  whole  thing.  So 
they  paid  the  parsons  and  got  rid  of  it  in  the  worst  possible  way. 
But  all  that  does  not  help  your  Front  Bench  to  a  policy.  What  do 
you  suppose  they  are  going  to  do  ?  The  cry  used  to  be  *  universal 
School- boarde,*  Do  you  ever  hear  an  ed seated  politician  say  that 
now  ?  Everybody  knows— that  candid  person  Gorst  has  rubbed  it  in 
along  with  other  unconsidered  trifles — that  the  vOlage  SchooKboard 
IS  a  failure.  If  it  isn't  worse  than  the  average  village  parson,  it  is 
only  because  he  is  abominably  bad.  The  problem  of  the  fotnre  is  to 
devise  some  new  educational  authority  with  a  wider  area  than  thel 
village,  and  a  wider  sort  of  intelligence  than  the  village  grocer. 
Gorst,  unhappy  man,  has  tried  it,  and  has  come  a  cropper  over  it.  Do 
you  think  your  people — presumably  without  the  votes  of  the  Irish  to 
help  them — would  succeed  better  ?  The  ground  is  absolutely  ?own  with 
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jealousies  and  conflicting  toterests.  Of  coarse  the  thing  wants  to  be 
Bottled,  for  the  sake  of  secondary  education  qaite  as  much  as  pritnaiy. 
Bat,  as  I  Baid  before,  you  want  a  statesman  to  do  these  large  coa- 
Etrnctive  things^  and  you  haven't  got  him^  that's  all/' 

The  spesiker  stopped  for  a  second.  Bat  a  fresh  idea  struck  him, 
and  he  went  on  again, 

*'  What  could  your  peoplt?  do,"*  he  asked,  '*  about  the  navy  A  they 
took  office  ?  The  Tories  spend  millions  like  water  on  '  national 
defence/  We  all  know  we  don't  get  value  for  it,  but  it  all  goea 
aoothly.    They  take  heaps  of  credit  and  nobody  minds.     Most  of  our 

>ple  rather  like  the  *  Strong  Navy*  cry.  The  few  who  don't  are 
cowed,  and  say  nothing.  The  people  who  have  no  opinions  satisfy  their 
oonsciences  by  saying  *  You  must  leave  these  things  to  the  Govern- 
ment/ Eat  if  we  were  in»  the  whole  situation  would  be  changed, 
For  every  million  they  spend  they  would  insist  on  our  spending  two. 
i Whatever  we  did,  they  would  say  we  were  *  Little  Englanders/  and 
bad  no  patriotism,  and  all  the  old  rubbish.  Our  own  people  would 
wince  at  every  estimate  and  groan  about  a  Jingo  revival.  And  the 
joke  of  it  is  that  no  Liberal  Ministry  would  dare  to  jockey  the  Jiogoea 
as  Salisbury  is  doing  now.  His  foreign  policy  is  a  plain  cynical  case  of 
conceding  one  *  British  interest '  afl^r  another,  when  he  is  pressed  hard 
enough,  sooner  than  run  the  least  risk  of  war«  That  is  the  obsolete 
Liberal  line.  We  have  got  over  it  ourselves — but  still  there  are  a  good 
Qany  of  us  who  have  not  lost  our  heads,  and  who  would  not  particularly 
QJoy  a  threat  of  war  with  France  over  Siam,  or  the  starting  of  a 
aew  Indian  Empire  on  the  Yang-tee-Kiang.  Salisbury  is  a  poor 
creature,  but  he  does  our  work  for  us.  A  Liberal  Ministry  wouldnx 
dare,  and  if  they  tried^  the  Tories  wouldn't  let  them.  No,  my  friend, 
these  people  are  bad  enough — but  heaven  save  us  from  their  Liberal 
successors ! " 

Laudator's  face  wore  the  pained  expression  of  a  religious  man  who 
ia  condemned  to  listen  to  Hat  blasphemy.  By  way  of  turning  the 
conversation,  he  said  vaguely  : 

*'  People  aren*t  very  keen  about  anything  just  now,  are  they  ?  " 

'*  No,^'  said  the  prophet  of  evil,  *Hhat  is  the  root  of  the  whole 
chief.  We  are  all  fat  and  prosperous.  Theee  blackguards  who 
janufacture  Tory  placards  say  that  Tory  Governmenta  produce  good 
ftrade.  It  ia  just  the  othor  way.  Good  trade  produces  Tory  Govern- 
ments. Your  average  Englishman  only  grumbles  when  he  is  not 
feeling  rosy  about  the  gills.  When  things  are  going  well,  he  is  a 
careleas  optimist.  Things  that  are  wrong  don*t  seem  t-o  be  so  very 
wrong — at  leaat,  he  can't  be  bothered  about  them.  That  ts  the 
ixeaaon  why  you  haven't  any  Liberal  leader,  or  any  Liberal  programme, 

any  Liberal  party  worth  oonsidering  for  the  present.  It  will  wake  up 
Igaio  aU  right  when  profits  shrink.     Then  yon  will  suddenly  discover 
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that  there  are  heaps  of  things  which  absolntelj  mast  be  done ;  aud, 
what  is  more,  yon  will  do  them*  Difficalfcies  and  disseneionfl  will  solve 
themselves  by  mere  force  of  enthaaiasm.  Perhaps  you  wDl  discover 
a  deeper  questioD,  more  important  than  all  the  others." 

Laudator,  anxious  to  be  right,  chimed  in  :  **  I  have  always  said  the 
real  thing  to  do  was  to  go  for  the  House  of  Lords.'* 

•*  Nonsense/'  said  the  savage  Jeremiah,  *•  What's  the  use  of 
running  amuck  at  the  deepest  rooted  institution  in  the  country,  when 
you  have  no  effective  indictment  against  it,  and  when  you  don't  in  the 
least  know  yourselves  either  what  you  want  to  do  about  it,  or  how 
you  are  going  to  get  it  done  ?  The  Lords  will  laugh  at  you  and 
your  tiradeSj  untO  they  are  caught  doing  something  which  the  bulk  of 
the  people  bitterly  resent.  They  have  done  lots  of  mischievous 
things,  but  who  seriously  resents  them  to-day  ?  Their  real  way  of 
doing  mischief  is  not  by  stopping,  but  by  paring  down  reforms,  and 
by  driving  all  reforming  Governments  into  feeble  (X)mpromiaes ;  they 
will  seldom,  if  their  leaders  can  help  it,  be  allowed  to  strike  a  smashing 
blow  unless  they  think  there  is  a  considerable  body  of  public  opinion 
on  their  side.  The  policy  of  a  great  Liberal  chief  should  be  to  drive 
or  trap  them  into  a  decisive  struggle* 

**  And  if  you  want  to  know/*  he  went  on,  "the  new  question  I 
was  thinking  of  was  jast  the  one  on  which  I  think  you  might  some 
day  fight  a  pitched  battle  with  them  and  break  them  up.  I  was 
thinking  of  the  land  question  all  round — urban  land,  with  a  stiff 
taxation,  and  a  sweeping  power  to  take  land  for  housing  and  all  moni* 
cipal  usee— rural  land,  with  the  old  Irish  policy  of  the  three  F'b,  and 
various  other  trifles- — ^there  is  enough  in  the  land  to  set  op  a  whole 
new  party  on^  if  there  were  any  apostle,  like  Henry  George,  to  make 
men  think  about  it*  But  none  of  you  think — -not  one.  You  neither 
think,  nor  believe,  nor  act— and  even  your  talk  is  poor  stuff/* 

He  rose  in  wrath.  **  I  want  to  forget  it  all  for  a  bit,"  he  aaid. 
'*  Nothing  is  going  to  happen^ — unless,  of  course,  there  is  a  war,  and 
that  wUl  not  come  if  Salisbury  can  help  it.  If  only  the  Fates  will 
send  us  a  Liberal  defeat  at  the  Geneml  Election,  and  another  nice  long 
tract  of  blundering,  bribing,  irritating  Tory  Government,  then  we  shall 
see  some  fun.  Chamberlain  and  his  ragged  regiment  will  have  gone 
to  pieces.  The  British  voter  will  be  less  plethoric.  Your  Front 
Bench  will  have  superannuated  a  few  encumbrances  and  the  others 
will  have  found  a  new  master.  In  those  days  there  will  be  Bome 
chance  of  striking  great  blows  for  progress," 

**  That/'  said  Laudator  sadly,  **  will  be  next  century/' 
**  Yes/*  said  Criticus ;  *'  but  if  you   win   the  election,  and  set  op 
another  helpless  and  contemptible  Government,  the  chance  will  be 
ten  years  later — that  is  alL" 

A  New  RADlCAt. 
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CARLISM  and  civil  war,  as  the  Spanish  fiiuik  to  a  calamitoua 
campaign  against  the  Gabans  and  the  winding  up  of  a  disastrons 
atmggle  with  the  United  States*  must  appear  to  thonghtfol  foreigners 
to  be  a  line  of  action  inspired  by  madness  and  franght  with  rnio* 
And  yet  it  seems  destined  to  be  the  next  item  in  a  nniqne  programme 
dictated  by  criminal  egotism,  written  in  the  life-blood  of  the  much- 
enffering  Spanish  people^  and  carried  ont  by  that  odions  icrtixtm  quid 
which  is  a  blend  of  short-sighted  knavery  and  methodic  folly.  It 
reqnires  an  heroic  eflTort  of  faith  to  believe  that  the  race  which  peoples 
the  Peninsnla,  and  is  presumably  not  nnlike  other  human  beings 
throQghoQt  the  world,  ahonld,  after  years  of  exhausting  colonial  and 
foreign  wars,  banker  after  another  bout  of  bootless  bloodshed  at  home 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  destroying  all  traces  of  that  social,  political, 
«nd  intellectual  progress  with  which  the  Constitutional  Monarchy  is 
aaid  to  have  identified  itself.  Bat,  in  tmth,  there  is  neither  mystery 
nor  obscurity  about  the  phenomenon  ;  for,  in  so  far  as  Carlism  is 
popular,  it  is  not  a  spontaneously  active   movement,  but  merely  the 

[Tagne  velleity  of  an  impoverished,  resigned,  and  helplessly  lethargic 
population ;  and,  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  force  capable  of  assuming  military 

'  flhape  and  of  joining  issue  with  the  supporters  of  dynastic  Liberalism  ^ 
its  root  and  centre  lie  either  wholly  outside  of  Spain  or  in  a  higher 

I  flodal  layer  of  the  people. 

What,  under  these  conditions,  are  the  probabilities  of  Don  Carlos'a 
SQOcesSf  and  what  are  the  chances  in  favour  of  the  dynasty  and  of  the 
political  parties  which  have  thrown  in  their  lot  with  that  of  Alphonsism 
in  Spain?  The  data  for  an  opinion  are  numerous  without  being 
exhaustive^  and  owing  to  the  vastnes?  of  the  field  open  to  unforeseen 
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circnmstances     they    enable    us    to    make    a    guess    rather    than    a 
calculation. 

First  of  all  J  then,  the  Spanish  people  are  ardently  desirous  of  pea 
and  utterly  indifferent  to  the  conditione  upon  which  it  is  made  con- 
tingent J  for  to  them  the  continuation  of  the  war  means  hunger  and 
other  Bpecies  of  physical  Buffering,  as  well  as  dire  domestic  affliction, 
and  the  territorial  eacrifices  at  the  cost  of  which  peace  is  being  pur- 
chased  belong  to  a  category  of  impovderabiiia  which  occupy  no  place 
in  the  conscioasnesa  of  the  nation*  Cnba  and  the  Philippines  were 
either  sounds  as  unreal  to  the  bulk  of  the  population  as  the  Mariana 
Islands  were  to  the  leaders  of  the  Liberal  Cabiuet  before  being 
seized  by  the  United  States,  or  else  they  were  known  only  as  tlie 
Moloch  at  whose  ehriiie  fathers,  brothers,  husbands,  and  sons  were 
sacrificed  periodically  and  in  vain.  And  in  neither  case  will  the 
severance  of  the  ties  that  bound  them  to  Spain  be  regarded  as  a 
calamity.  As  to  the  magniloquent  talk  about  national  honour,  '^  blots 
on  the  'scutcheon,"  &c,  &c.,  these  are  but  part  of  the  stock-in-trade 
of  the  profeBsional  politician  and  parliamentary  phrasemonger ; 
the  minds  of  the  masses  they  awaken  no  responsive  echo.  For  in  the 
Spanish  people  mediEoval  chivalry  is  extinct,  and  politicians  merely 
trade  upon  its  shadow  as  the  Government  of  the  day  relies  upon  the 
votes  of  dead  men  for  the  return  of  a  majority  to  Congress.*  I  will 
go  farther,  and  assert — and  in  this  I  am  supported  by  the  deliberate 
statements  of  Spaniards  of  all  parties — that  if  the  peace  conditioi] 
were  to  involve  the  protectorate  of  Spain  itself  by  the  United  States, 
there  would  be  neither  indignation,  commotion,  nor  protest  among  the 
people ;  in  fact>  the  feeling  would  be  nncommonly  akin  to  relief,  as  it 
was  in  Porto  Rico.  For  Spain  has  been  literally  bled  white  by  con- 
stitutional rulers  of  the  vampire  class,  who  throve  and  prospered  in 
inverse  proportion  to  the  rapidity  with  which  she  was  waning  and 
wasting  away,  and  she  wo  aid  turn  with  greater  trust  and  higher  hope 
to  the  unsympathetic  foreigner,  nay,  to  the  rathless  foe  himself,  ths 
to  the  simperingj  servile,  insatiable  politician  who  not  only  cuts  the 
body  but  kills  the  very  soul  which  ho  unctuously  and  mendacionsly 
professes  to  heal.  If  the  colonies  were  mercilessly  exploited  by  the 
tipper  classes  of  the  mother  country,  they  in  tarn  exhausted  the 
treasure  and  life-blood  of  the  ra asses,  and  both  were  unspeakably  i 
demoralised  and  ruthlessly  preyed  upon  by  politicians  whose  mental^ 
gifts  barely  safficed  to  guide  their  rapacity.     The  idea,  therefore,  that 


•  A  considerable  percentage  of  the  v-jtexa  who  enable  the  Government,  whatever  It* 
political  colour,  to  win  the  elections,  is  composed  of  men  long  since  moifMod 
in  their  graves.  Another  numerous  category  consists  of  individaals  who  personL. 
living  voters  and  give  their  support  to  the  Government^  which  the  re-al  voters  would  no 
do  if  they  could  venture  safely  to  come  forward.  But  this  tbey  dare  not  lest  the 
should  be  prosecuted  for  Bttempting  to  Tote  twice  I  Libeiallftm  in  Spam  H  a  woch^q 
f  al  code  of  politics  and  moraU. 
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the  coantty  Is  so  indignant  at  tlie  terms  of  peace  dictated  hj  the 
United  States  that  it  will  at  once  rise  up  in  arms  and  seek  to  sweep 
away  the  Government  that  agreed  to  them  is  not  merely  erroneons  iu 
fact,  it  is  also  utterly  abserd  in  theory,  and  physically  as  well  as  psycho- 
logically impossible.  The  intellectaal  horizon  of  the  Spanish  people  is 
sadly  limited,  and  excludes  all  Tistas  bat  such  as  lead  to  the  gaining 
of  their  scanty  rations  of  daily  bread.  To  the  ways  and  means  of 
carrying  on  the  straggle  for  life — ^for  snch  a  vegetating  life  as  they 
are  forced  to  lead — all  their  undeveloped  faculties  and  their  misdirected 
aspirations  are  wholly  aubeervient.  Idealism  has  no  place  in  their 
oompositioDp  where  it  once  was  the  predominant  factor;  and  the 
8cax)falon8  crest  of  a  loathsome  anthropomorphism  has  completely 
crashed  out  the  soul  of  their  religion.  And  withal  there  is  perhaps 
no  other  people  in  Europe,  certainly  no  Latin  race,  endowed  with 
greater  capacities  for  spiritual  and  ennobling  activity  than  the  Spanish. 
But  to  attribute  to  them  in  their  present  state  the  delicacy  of  feeling 
capable  of  understanding  national  honour,  the  subtle  consciousness  of 
its  having  been  wonaded  by  the  peace,  and  the  resolute  will  to  punish 
the  unfaithful  stewards  of  the  nation^  is  nospeakably  more  preposterous 
than  to  ascribe  to  Sancho  Panza  the  sentimentSi  the  illusigns,  and  the 

k deeds  of  Don  Quixote. 
This  listless  indifference  of  the  masses  to  everything  not  visibly 
related  to  their  own  ephemeral  interests  is,  therefore,  the  greatest 
safeguard  which  the  Government  heretofore  possessed.  It  was  this 
Iktalism  which  alone  enabled  the  political  monstrosity  known  as 
Spanish  Liberalism  to  prey  upon  the  nation  with  impunity  for  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century.  But  even  Oriental  resignation  has  its  own 
limits  and  peculiar  dangers :  when  misgovemment  assumes  the 
tangible  form  of  famine,  bread  riots  will  vie  in  intensity  with  politi- 
cal rebellions,  and  the  honger-atricken  people  will  remain  deaf  even  to 
snch  arguments  as  rifle-bullets  and  bayonets,  the  extra  attraction 
being  on  the  side  of  a  speedy  rather  than  of  a  lingering  death.  And 
this  is  the  real  danger  which  is  now  looming  in  the  horizon^a  danger 
to  my  mind  incomparably  greater  than  that  of  any  amount  of  po^mlar 
political  discontent.  As  it  is  certain  to  assume  a  concrete  shape  and 
form  in  the  near  future,  I  have  often  wondered  why  the  Carlist  leaderSj 
and  in  particular  the  Duke  of  Madrid,  did  not  elect  to  bide  their  time 
and  come  in  on  the  crest  of  this  overwhelming  wave,  instead  of  at 
the  previous  ebb,  when  they  may  find  themselves  hopelessly  stranded. 
Their  reason  for  this  seemingly  inexplicable  decision  lies,  I  believe,  in 
the  hopes  which  they  entertain  of  the  action  of  another  important  factor 
in  the  problem — -the  army. 

If  the  ignorance  and  indifference  of  the  masses  left  a  comparatively 
nnall  number  of  interested  politicians  free  to  misgovern  the  country 
and  grow  rich  upon  its  revenues^  it  likewise  left;  them  dependent  upon 
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tha  sense  of  discipline  or  goodwill  of  the  army.  The  abstention  of 
the  army  as  such  from  party  politics,  and  above  all  ele©  from  anti- 
dynastic  politics,  le  an  axiom  on  tlie  correctness  of  which  both  liberal 
and  ConBervative  Governments  have  heretofore  implicitly  relied,  and 
tbis  tmst  was  warranted  so  long  as  the  army  had  no  particalar  grounds 
for  complaint ;  bat  since  the  barbarona  treatment  of  the  Spanish 
eoldiera  in  Cnba  and  the  PhUippines,  and  their  virtnal  betrayal  during 
the  war  with  the  United  States,  Spanish  Constitntionalism  is  skating 
on  dangerously  thin  ice.  The  soldier?  were  lured  to  Cuba  by  the 
promise  of  higher  pay,  and  not  only  was  that  solemn  promise  broken, 
but  the  ordinary  as  well  as  the  extraordinary  pay  was,  to  a  large 
extent,  handed  over  to  the  coloured  Cuban  rebels  by  the  Constitutional 
Government  and  its  military  champion,  Martinez  Campos*  Military 
officers  and  officials  were  exhorted  by  the  authorities  to  exert  them- 
salves  to  the  utmost  to  put  down  every  manifestation  in  favour  of 
autonomy,  and  then  many  of  them  were  suddenly  sent  home  in  dis- 
grace for  being  *'  disaffected  towards  autonomy." 

AgaiUj  when  the  war  with  the  United  States  seemed  imminent, 
and  far-seeing  generals  like  Weyler  implored  the  Government  to  mako 
the  needful  preparations.  Ministers  smiled  significantly,  obtained  thi 
necessary  money  votes,  disposed  of  the  funds,  and  left  things  military 
as  they  were.  They  refused  to  improve  their  defences  before  the  war 
begaUj  they  refused  to  avail  themselves  of  such  defences  as  existed 
when  it  broke  out,  they  kept  their  best  generals  and  soldiers  inactive 
at  home,  and  they  damped  the  enthusiasm  of  the  troops  in  Caba  when 
hoBtilities  were  at  their  height.  When  Manila  was  in  want  of  rein- 
forcements and  there  was  yet  ample  time  to  send  them,  Seflor  Sagasta 
and  his  colleagues  were  giving  their  best  attention  to  defending — the 
dynasty  and  the  Liberal  party  in  Spain !  When  Cervera's  squadron  was 
annihilated  by  the  Yankees,  the  Government  merely  reinforced  thi 
garrison  of  Madrid^^ always  presupposing  that  the  soldiers  might 
insulted  and  maltreated  like  enemies,  driven  like  sheep,  and  tn 
like  guardian  angels.  But  even  Spanish  soldiers  are  human  and  m 
wholly  without  nerves  or  sensibility,  and  Spanish  generals  have  limitB 
to  their  patience. 

General  Weyler  is  not  a  politician,  and  has  never  yet  made  excor- 
mona  into  the  Aceldama  of  Spanish  party  politics ;  thei-efore  of 
views  I  have  absolutely  nothing  to  say  here.  But  I  am  acquaini 
with  other  Spanish  generals  and  colonels  who  entertain  very  strong 
opinions  on  the  subject  of  Sagasta  and  Constitutionaliam,  and 
make  no  bones  about  expressing  them.  One  of  them  lat-ely  gave 
utterance  to  his  views  as  follows :  **  Constitutionalism  in  Spain  is 
played  out.  It  never  took  root  in  the  country,  was  never  unde: 
by  the  people,  and  never  honestly  carried  out  by  the  ruling  cl 
Roughly  speaking,  it  \A  a  cumbrous  machinery  for  the  purpose  of 
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obtaiQing  public  Daoneya  nnder  false  pretences  with  irapiinitj*  I  do 
not  consider  it  now  from  the  religioos  point  of  view^ — although  I  am 
free  to  confesa  that  Sagasta  and  his  coUe&goea  are  no  better  Freemasona 
than  they  are  Liberals,  and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal.  Bot  I  con- 
fine myself  to  their  political  activity,  which  I  characterise  as  mendacious 
and  misleading  from  beginniDg  to  end.  Does  Consfcitutiooalism  esist 
in  Spain  ?  No,  and  it  never  did  exist.  The  Constitutionalists — 
Liberals  and  Conservatives,  for  they  are  all  one — took  the  wind  ont 
of  the  Eepublicans'  sails  by  granting  universal  suffrage  and  the  secret 
ballot ;  but,  as  you  know,  neither  universal  suffrage  nor  the  secret 
ballot  has  ever  existed  except  on  paper.  It  is  the  Government  that 
selects,  not  the  people  that  elects,  the  Deputiep,  and  the  means  it 
employs  are  the  unjust  imprisonment  or  intimidation  of  the  living  voters 
and  the  temporary  resuscitation  of  the  dead.  This  double  lie,  and  all 
the  other  lies  and  unjust  acts  which  they  invoke,  are  but  a  few  of 
the  many  methods  by  means  of  which  Liberalism  is  raising  the  moral 
tone  of  the  people.  The  others  are  similar  in  character  and  identical 
in  effect.  Party  government  is  but  a  euphemistic  name  for  a  political 
conspiracy  against  the  people  of  Spain.  It  was  the  Conservative 
Canovas  who  created  the  so-called  Liberal  party  in  addition  to  his 
own,  and  arranged  that  each  should  give  way  to  the  other  after  a 
certain  time  spent  in  power,  not  for  the  good  of  the  country,  but  in 
order  that  the  good  things  of  office  might  be  distributed  impartially. 
Hence  they  agreed  that  each  party,  on  coming  into  office^  should  dis- 
charge every  wretched  official  of  the  other  side,  bo  that  Spanish  Civil 
servants  have  not  merely  to  support  themselves  and  their  families  on 
the  insufficient  salaries  they  receive,  bat  also  to  save  enough  over  and 
above  to  enable  them  to  tide  over  the  years  of  famine  that  must  follow. 
In  other  words,  corruption,  dishonesty,  and  every  kind  of  peculation 
are  not  merely  possible  but  unavoidable.  And  all  this  in  the  interests 
of  that  political  morality  with  which  the  dynastic  party  claims  to  have 
identified  itself.  Now  is  not  a  game  of  this  kind,  in  which  a  helpless, 
nneopbisticated,  inarticulate  people  are  Qeeced  to  supply  the  enormous 
stakes,  a  conspiracy  far  worse  than  those  which  in  other  countries  are 
ponisbable  with  hard  labour  ? 

**  Nor  is  this  all.  The  men  who  thus  obtain  the  revenues  of  the 
kingdom  on  false  pretences  might  have  prudently  spent  a  little  of  it 
in  defending  the  people  and  the  country  to  which  they  owe  all  that 
they  have*  Patriotism  or  gratitude  might  reasonably  be  expected  to 
make  good  the  shortcomingB  of  political  egotism.  But  the  redeeming 
trait  of  their  characters  does  not  consist  in  gratitude  or  in  patriotism 
— indeed,  what  it  does  consist  in  has  yet  to  be  discovered.  Look 
back  at  the  war.  When  it  was  declared,  nothing  was  prepared  except 
the  proof  that  it  was  an  impossibility*  Yet  if  our  troops  had  then 
audaciously  taken  the  offensive,  throwing  40^000  or  50,000  men  from 
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Cuba  into  Florida,  bombarding  a  few  maritime  citiea  of  the  States, 
and  then  sending  a  sqaadron  to  the  Philippines,  the  Americans  would 
have  picked  np  some  wholesome  ideas  as  to  the  measiing  of  war,  and 
peace  might  have  come  more  quickly  and  in  a  less  onpleasant  goise* 
But  nothing  of  the  kind  was  done.  The  Miniatera  cracked  joke« 
every  day,  the  Preaa  demonstrated  that  the  Yankees  were  pigs,  and 
politicians  proved  that  Spain  was  boand  to  win.  The  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  Senor  Gallon,  knew  for  a  certainty  that  Europe  would 
take  np  the  cudgels  for  Spain^  the  War  Minister  was  confident  of 
brilliant  triumphs^  and  the  Marine  Minister  courageously  wifihed  to 
heaven  that  we  had  no  fleet !  But  one  and  all  were  agreed  that  we 
should  do  nothing  abroad,  and  merely  prepare  to  defend  the  Queen  at 
home.  Was  not  this  conduct,  in  men  who  lived  on  the  scanty  earn- 
ings of  the  half-starved  Spanish  peasant  and  workman,  treasonable  ? 
Yet  these  are  the  men  of  light  and  leading  of  that  Gonstitntional 
party  which  has  set  itself  the  task  of  elevating  the  moral  tone  of  the 
Spanish  race  and  furthering  the  cause  of  that  intellectual  and  moral 
progress  with  which  dynastic  ConstitutionaliBm  has  identified  itself! 
I,  for  my  part»  would  gladly  aid  in  sweeping  away  these  men  as 
traitors  to  their  country  and  their  people. 

"  Bat  their  treason  did  not  rest  here.  In  order  to  save  themselves, 
they  sought  to  throw  a  slur  on  the  army,  the  navy,  and  its  most 
brilUant  representatives.  It  was  not  enough  that  they  had  passed  an 
Indemnity  Act  to  absolve  them  from  the  results  of  conceding  autonomy 
to  colon  red  half-bred  Cubans ;  they  endeavoured,  and  are  still  endea- 
vouring, to  blast  the  reputations  of  our  moat  gallant  defenders  in  order 
not  to  save  their  own  heads,  which  are  not  in  danger,  bat  to  go  on 
drawing  the  salary  attached  to  their  office  and  enjoying  the  sweets  of 
power.  Judge  for  yourself.  The  Government  compelled  Admiral 
Cervera  to  make  a  foolhardy,  hopeless,  and  suicidal  attempt  to  fore© 
the  blockade  and  escape  from  Santiago  Bay,  An  enterprise  of  this 
kind  meant  wanton  loss  of  human  life.  This  and  nothing  more.  It 
was  therefore  unpatriotic  and  inhnman.  When  everybody  exclaimed 
that  it  was  a  crime  to  attempt  such  a  move,  our  Government  declared 
that  Admiral  Cervera  undertook  it  on  his  own  initiative.  Yet  it  is 
known  that  he  twice  received  the  express  command  of  the  Government 
to  do  it  at  all  costs.  What  name  is  reserved  in  your  country  for  conduct 
of  this  kind  ?  And  what  penalty  is  attached  to  it  ?  In  contemporary 
Spain,  in  the  Spain  of  dynastic  ConstitutionaliBmi  of  that  Oonstttn- 
tionalism  which  is  engaged  in  raising  the  moral  tone  of  the  people,  it 
is  not  a  crime  at  all,  but  a  great  quality,  and  we  say,  *  What  a  clever 
statesman  Don  Praxedes  Sagasta  is  !  In  Germany  he  would  be  % 
Bismarck  I '  And  this  is  no  isolated  instance :  Sefior  Sagasta  and 
his  colleagues  are  full  of  such  extraordinarily  ingenious  expedieoti,  to 
Bay  nothing  of  the  frankly  deliberate  lies  which  they  invented  for  Uib 
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Press  during  the  war.  For  instance,  when  General  Toral  was  tard 
pressed  in  Santiago  de  Cnba  Be  requested  his  superior,  General  Blanco^ 
to  fiend  him  instructions  how  to  act.  General  Blanco  diplomatically 
replied  that  he  had  better  apply  to  the  Government  in  Madrid,  The 
Goveroment  in  Madrid  answered  that  he  must  look  to  General  Blanco 
for  instroctions,  and  Blanco  fi Daily  told  him  that  he  mu8t  act  on  his 
own  responsibility.  And  this  is  what  General  Toral  did,  and  now  the 
Govemment  is  preparing  to  have  him  tried  by  court-martial  for  hia 
surrender.  The  army  and  navy,  having  thus  been  robbed,  insulted, 
and  massacred  that  a  few  pettifogging  politicians  should  continue  in 
power,  must  now  deliver  up  their  generals  and  admirals  as  scape* 
goats  to  save  these  politicians  from  the  loss  of  their  salaries !  And 
it  is  with  such  adventurers  as  these  that  the  Constitutional  dynasty 
is  alHed !  *' 

The  light  thus  thrown  by  General  X,  upon  the  sentiments  of  a  con- 
siderable section  of  the  army  towards  Constitutionalism  in  Spain  would 
be  intensified  were  I  at  liberty  to  publish  the  practical  conclusions  which 
he  draws  from  the  utter  breakdown  of  the  Government,  and  the  line 
o!  action  which  he  himself  is,  in  certain  contingencies,  prepared  to 
strike  out.  For  the  fact  cannot  be  blinked  that  the  attitade  of  the 
army  is  one  of  the  main  elements  of  the  problem  of  the  future  of 
Spain  in  general  and  of  the  outlook  of  Carliam  in  particular.  The 
great  difficulty,  of  course,  lies  in  estimating  the  extent  to  which  the 
army  is  disaffected,  and  ascertaining  how  far  that  disaffection  is  likely 
to  assume  an  active  and  aggressive  form.  A  trustworthy  answer  to 
these  questions  would  enable  us  to  gauge,  with  some  approach  to 
Bccaracy,  Don  Carlos's  chance  of  success,  Carliam  being  the  one  serious 
rival  which  dynastic  Constitutionalism  has  to  fear  ij|:i  Spain.  Unfor- 
tanately,  the  data  which  I  possess  are  not  sufiSciently  exhaustive  to 
serve  as  the  basis  for  a  reply,  and  the  alleged  facts,  which  were 
kindly  supplied  to  me  by  Carlist  leaders  in  Spain,  ought  not 
to  be  accepted  without  being  carefully  verified*  But  even  though 
all  these  dubious  poiots  were  satisfactorily  cleared  up,  the  element 
of  uncertainty  would  remain  little  the  less  extensive.  In  Spain 
one  has  to  reckon  with  the  fact  that  concrete  motives  are  almost 
invariably  and  incomparably  stronger  than  those  of  an  abstract 
nature,  and  that  principles  stand  but  a  poor  chance  when  pitted 
n^ainst  promises.  I  am  personally  acquainted  with  Spanish  ofiicers  in 
Barcelona,  Madrid,  and  Cadiz  who  honestly  hold  that  loyalty  to  the 
Government  is  incompatible  with  their  duty  to  their  country,  and  they 
aEsure  me  that  they  represent  the  sentiment  of  a  numerous  section  of 
their  comrades.  This  statement  might  carry  conviction,  were  it  not 
that  I  knew  other  Spanish  officers — one  of  them  a  general— whose 
patriotism  inspired  them  with  still  greater  hostility  to  Sagasta  and  his 
works,  and  who  manfully  Buffered  for  their  views.     But  the  Govern- 
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raent,  wise  in  its  geoeration,  recently  offered  some  of  them  snng  little 
posts  of  honour  and  ©molnment,  which  they  imtnediately  accepted 
with  gratitude,  sinking  their  patriotic  indignation  in  the  waters  of 
Lethe.  And  the  custom  is  common  when  the  circamBtances  are  pro- 
pitions :  it  is  certainly  not  always  the  scrnpalousDess  of  the  man  that 
sterilises  their  conjunction.  Take,  for  instance,  the  Deputies  of  the 
Congress,  who  belong  to  the  best  educated,  most  perfectly  polished^ 
and  most  exemplary  men  of  the  nation.  The  great  majority  of  them, 
who  owe  their  seats  to  the  Government,  vote  with  the  Government 
throngh  thick  and  thin,  on  the  principle  of  Credo  quia  impasaihUi',  and 
with  consciences  as  easy  as  if  the  Ministers  were  the  primaeval  sources 
of  the  good,  the  beautiful,  and  the  true. 

What  is  certain  is  that  the  army,  as  a  whole,  is  profoundly  dis- 
satisfied with  the  unpatriotic  conduct  of  the  Government,  and  what  ia 
equally  indisputable  is  that  its  members  would  not  be  human  were 
they  contented.  The  Government,  too,  is  keenly  conscious  of  the 
danger,  and  has  done  much  to  ward  it  off— eo  much,  indeed,  that  if  the 
same  degree  of  prevision  and  energy  and  an  equally  large  sum  of  money 
had  been  employed  in  putting  the  colonies  into  a  proper  state  of 
defence,  the  story  of  the  Spaniah- American  Wer  would  have  had  a 
very  different  ending.  Senor  Sagasta  ia  hardly  less  clear-headed  than 
was  the  Roman  Emperor  Caracalla,  whose  one  remembered  maxim 
was :  '*  To  secure  the  affectionBof  the  army,  and  to  esteem  the  rest  of 
the  people  as  of  little  moment."  But  however  important  the  end  in 
view,  the  means  of  attaining  it  aeem  wantiug  to  the  Spanish  Premier. 
The  murmurs  of  influential  officers  have  more  than  ouce  of  late  culmi- 
nated in  ''seditious"  clamours,  and  sudden  and  summary  changes  in 
the  jhrmiind  of  certain  regiments  are  said  to  have  tranquil lised  the 
authorities  while  further  incensing  the  military.  The  spirit  of  dis- 
content and  "  disaffection,"  which  in  a  few  months'  time  may  be 
lauded  even  in  Spain  as  the  outcome  of  genuine  patriotism,  apparently 
awaits  but  the  signal  to  flare  up  into  a  successful  revolution. 

If  the  psychological  moment  for  giving  this  signal  arises  before  the 
partial  distress  in  the  provinces  has  assumed  the  proportions  of  a 
national  famine,  then  Don  Carlos  will  have  been  justified  in  regarding 
the  definite  conclusion  of  peace  as  the  opportune  moment  for  his  last 
and  decisive  attempt  to  ascend  the  Spanish  throne. 

For,  as  I  said  before,  Don  Carlos  is  the  only  formidable  opponent 
of  the  Constitutional  Monarchy,  Eepublicanism  haa  not  the  ghost 
of  a  chance.  There  are  honest,  well-meaning,  and  self-sacrificing 
republicans  like  Pi  y  Margall  and  Senor  Salmeron  throughout  the 
country,  but  they  lack  organisation,  followers,  friends,  a  programme^ 
and  union  among  themselves,  Emilio  Castelar  no  longer  counts  as  a 
factor  in  Spanish  politics,  where  he  ia  looked  upon  as  the  glorified 
Micawber  of  decayed  Republicanism,     Socialism,  despite  the  teaching 
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and  example  of  Seiior  Iglesias^  nambers  few  convertSj  and  these  are 
generally  poor  in  spirit  as  well  as  in  worldly  goods  ;  moreover  Socialism 
rauB  ooanter  fco  the  inborn  Spanish  character,  for  which  even  anarchism 
poaBesees  considerably  more  attractions.  The  Consfcitotional  Monarchy 
stands,  therefore,  face  to  face  with  the  Legitimate;  Dona  Maria 
Christina  and  King  Alphonao  XtIL  opposed  to  Don  Carlos  and  Don 

Jaim6 ;  government  for  the  King  and  probably  also  for  the  people 
versus  government  for  the  sole  nse  and  benefit  of  a  privileged  and 
insatiable  cskste,  which  has  neither  faith,  tradition^  nor  law. 

Carlism  being,  then,  the  only  candidate  for  the  gilded  crown  of 
tboms»  it  is  natoral  that  it  shonld  absorb  all  classes  of  disaffected 
persons  except  those  whose  republicanism  is  akin  to  Spanish  Liberalism, 
Now,  the  array  ia  certainly  not  republican,  and  the  oflScers  would  be 
very  Eorry  indeed  to  bring  back  the  halcyon  days  of  the  Republic^ 
when  chaos  was  snbstitnted  for  discipline,  and  the  private  soldier 
seldom  condescended  to  treat  his  officer  as  an  equal,  and  was  never  ho 
nnrepablican  as  to  regard  him  in  the  light  of  a  anperior.  The  army 
is  as  bitterly  opposed   to  Republicanism  as   to  the  hybrid   form  of 

^.government  which  has  irretrievably  rained  the  coontry  and  demoralised 
be  people,  and  the  only  alternative  to  Carlism  which  the  army  would 
monsly  entertain  is  a  military  dictatorship*     But  although  in  the 

PKands  of  a  resolute  and  patriotic  cl^ef  like,  say,  General  Weyler,  a 
military  Hginu  of  this  snmmary  and  irresponsible  kind  might  prove  a 

■bleasing,  it  shonld  not  be  forgotten  that  it  is  of  the  essence  of  all  soch 

f  forms  of  government  that  they  be  temporary  and  transitional,  so  that  a 
dictatorship,  however  salutary  and  protracted,  would  hardly  be  regarded 
as  a  definite  solution  and  a  permanent  settlement. 

The  old-world  traditions,  unreal  aspirations,  and  highflown  pre- 
tensions which  are  nsually  associated  with  Carlism,  and  indeed  with 
all  forms  of  **  legitimacy  "  by  the  **  grace  of  God,"  are  hardly  ealcn- 

I  lated  to  kindle  the  enthusiasm  or  awaken  the  sympathy  of  people  bom 

^mnd  bred  in  countries  where  liberty,  nntrammelled  by  Church,  State, 
or  army,  extends  to  the  confines  of  licence.  Neither  has  any  con- 
vincing proof  been  heretofore  given  that  the  men  whom  the  Duke  of 
Madrid,  as  King  of  Spain,  would  advance  to  the  positions  now  occu- 
pied by  Sefiores  Sagasta,  Puigcerver,  and  Auilon  possess  much  more 
serioas  claims,  though  they  certainly  cannot  possess  lesF,  to  the  title 
of  statesmen  than  these.  On  the  other  hand,  the  donbts  engendered 
by  considerations  of  this  kind  are  more  than  outweighed  by  the 
certainty  that  Don  Carlos,  unlike  many  of  his  illustrious  kinsmen  in 
exile,  has  laboriously  learned  much  and  judictoosly  forgotten  more, 
and  that  Spain,  on  leaving  the  guardianship  of  the  ^*  Liberal  ** 
Government,  will  have  nothing  more  to  lose,  and  can  have  nothing 
woTEe  to  suffer. 

I  bad  long  and  interesting  conversations  on  this  and  cognate  sub- 
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jecte  with  some  of  the  leading  Carlists  in  Spain,  inclnding  the  Marquis : 
of  Tftmarit  and  Seaor  Vazquez  d©  Mella,  who  represents  a  Spanish 
conafcitnency  in  Congress.  What  I  was  particularly  desirous  of 
ascertaining  were  the  grounds  on  which  these  gentlemen  and  their 
political  friends  relied  for  such  popular  support  as  would  lead  to 
aoccess.  The  result  of  these  oonversations  and  of  my  own  indepen- 
dent inquiries  in  various  parts  of  Spain  may  be  briefly  set  down  as 
follow?. 

Everybody  in  the  Peninsula,  with  the  exception  of  the  myrmidons 
whose  daily  bread  depends  upon  the  profession  of  dynastic  Constitu- 
tionalism, is  impatient  to  be  freed  from  the  nightmai-e  of  liberalism 
which  has  oppressed  the  nation  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  All  who 
can  afford  to  be  honest  and  patriotic  are  fully  ready  to  contribute  to 
the  realisation  of  this  end, — the  army  and  navy,  for  the  reasons 
already  enumerated ;  such  honest  and  intelligent  citizens  as  care  for 
their  country's  weal,  because  the  Cabinets  that  have  succeeded  each 
other  since  the  Kestoration  have  literally  ruined  the  kingdom  ;  the 
people,  because  they  have  been  systematically  despoiled  of  their  earn* 
ings,  which  have  been  squandered  on  idle  supporters  of  the  political 
parties,  and  because  they  are  now  positively  perishing  of  hunger,  and  ' 
will  be  shot  down  or  bayonetted  if  they  murmur;  and  the  provinoeSp^ 
because  to  them  centralieation ^pells  ruin,  and  Carlism  is  synonymous  ' 
with  provincial  self-government,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  Spain,  Regionalism, 
In  other  words,  to  every  clasa  of  person  in  the  Peninsula,  with  th^ 
exception  of  Republicans  and  those  to  whom  Liberalism  means  bread, , 
Carlism  is  synonymous  with  relief,  release,  reform.  It  would  be  rash 
to  characterise  this  identiGcation  as  correct,  and  it  is  premature  to 
speak  of  these  hopes  and  longings  with  approval ;  but  it  would  be  a 
serious  omission  not  to  register  them  as  most  significant  facts. 

Liberalism — and  by  this  I  mean  that  system  of  so-called  party 
government  which  has  prevailed  in  Spain  since  the  Restoration,  and^ 
in  virtue  of  which  '^Conserv^atives'*  relieved  "Liberals"  and  "Liberals* 
succeeded  "  Conservatives  '*  without  either  of  them  bringing  surcease 
of  sorrow  to  the  suffering  population — has  been  characterised  by  an 
eminent  Spanish  writer  as  a  cruel  and  criminal  fraud.  For  it  verbally 
proclaims  rights  and  magniloquently  promulgates  principles  which  it 
deliberately  annuls  in  practice.  It  established  in  Spain  a  Constitu- 
tional Monarchy  which  is  neither  a  monarchy  nor  constitutional,  bntl 
the  incarnation  in  politico  of  a  huge  blood-aucking  vampire,  Tme, 
in  Spain  as  in  England,  the  King  or  Queen  is  practically  coiv"  • 

to  inactivity,  while  the  Cabinet  is  all-powerful  ;  but  then  in  8^ ,  .  .  _j 
monarch  alone  is  really  responsible  for  the  blunders  and  crimes  of 
his  advisers  which  he  is  helpless  to  prevent,  whereas  the  loiter  do  notJ 
even    need   a   special  Act  of  Parliament  to   indemnify  them.      Kow^ 
surety  one  cannot  fitly  include  a  woebegone  crowned  scapegoat  of  thia 
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kind  in  the  category  of  monarchs,  or  the  rigime  ot  eucli  a  cowardly 
oligarchy  in  the  species  known  as  Constitotional  ?  In  Spain,  as  in 
England,  the  Parliament  represents  the  people  in  theory,  but,  in 
sober  truth,  the  Spanish  people  have  almost  as  little  to  do  with  the 
election  of  their  so-called  representatives  as  with  those  of  England 
or  the  United  States,  The  Congress,  io  which  all  the  legislative  and 
administrative  power  in  the  kingdom  is  fabled  to  have  its  source,  is 
affirmed  by  Spaniards  to  be  as  servilely  snbservient  to  the  Prime 
Minister  who  selects  it  as  if  it  were  his  political  bodyguard,  and  it  has 
been  known  to  colonr,  modify,  and  contradict  its  own  vote  as  readily 
as  Polonins  descried  in  the  cloud  pointed  out  by  Hamlet  the  figures 
of  a  camel^  a  weasel,  and  a  whale.  What  can  l>0  more  characteristic 
of  this  collective  wisdom  of  Spain  than  the  fact  that  the  Deputies  of 
the  present  Congress  supported  Sagasta  when  he  pledged  his  reputation 
and  staked  his  position  on  the  thesis  that  antonomy  to  the  (Jnbans 
meant  peace  to  Spain  ;  that  they  supported  him  when  his  prophecy 
waa  belied  and  the  conntry  drifted  into  war  ;  that  they  applauded  him 
when  he  refused  to  cede  an  acre  of  Spanish  possessions  to  the  United 
States,  and  they  concurred  with  him  in  eigniog  away  all  Spain's 
American  possessions  ?  They  cheered  him  in  his  noble  determination 
to  defend  the  colonies  at  all  costs,  and  then  they  justified  him  for 
having  left  the  colonies  without  defence  ;  "  in  a  word,**  exclaimed  my 
Spanish  acquaintance,  "  Sagasta  is  the  Iving  of  Spain — such  a  king 
as  might  have  been  thrust  upon  us  by  the  Yankees— and  Dona  Maria 
Christina  and  the  Cortes  are  his  political  instmment&  Constitution 
indeed  I " 

Again,  can  there  be  anything  less  Constitutional  or  more  cowardly 
Aod  immoral  than  the  method  of  defending  political  persons  and  parties 
which  consists  in  an  elaborate  machinery  for  sacrificing  a  helpless 
Qneen  and  her  only  son  ?  Everybody  knows  that  the  ruin  of  the 
kingdom  and  the  impoverishment  of  the  people  have  been  brought 
aboot  by  the  **  Constitutional  parties,*'  Liberal  and  Conservative,  and 
more  particularly  by  Sefior  Sagasta  and  his  friends,  who  have  given 
the  cotip  dc  fjrdct:  to  the  Spain  of  history.  Everybody  knows  that  the 
Qaeen  Kegent  and  her  child  remained  well  within  the  limits  assigned 
them  by  the  Constitution,  and  did  nothing  worthy  of  censare,  Yet  this 
*•  CociJStitntional  "  Cabinet  and  dynastic  party,  instead  of  resigning  as 
floon  aa  war  broke  out,  and  submitting  to  the  penalty  o£  their  blunders, 
halve  gone  floundering  on  from  bad  to  worse  at  the  expense  of  the 
dynasty,  nntil  the  nation  has  bled  almost  to*  death  and  the  monarchy 
boa  been  compromised  beyond  help,  and  still  they  desire  to  remain, 
against  the  outspoken  wishes  of  the  people.  And  in  order  to  keep 
themselves  afloat  they  have  suspended  the  Constitutional  guarantees, 
gsgged  the  Press,  circulated  numberless  lies  in  the  papers,  and  com- 
pelled the  royal  lady  and  her  son  to  identify  their  spotless  cause  with 
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that  of  a  pettifoggiDg  party^  and  to  accept  the  odinm  of  acts  that 
were  unpatriotic,  unstatesmanlike,  unoonstitiitional,  and  calamitous. 
In  return,  royalty  of  the  Constitotional  category  has  received  nought 
bat  the  sorry  defence  which  consists  in  Senor  Sagasta's  appeal  to  his 
countrymen  to  respect  the  august  mother  and  her  child,  and  General 
Martinez  Campos's  exhortation  to  all  trae  Spaniards  to  obey  the  law- 
fully constituted  Government. 

The  irony  of  fate  that  lies  concealed  in  these  eloquent  appeala  is 
visible  only  to  those  who  know  Senores  Sagasta  and  Martinez  Campos, 
but  it  will  not  escape  the  historian.  Senor  Sagasta  is  the  man  \fho 
attacked,  insulted,  and  conspired  against  the  august  lady  who  governed 
Spain,  as  Queen,  when  her  name  was  Isabella,  and  when  his  profession 
was  that  of  a  revolutionist.  General  Martinez  Campos  is  the  man  who, 
being  a  soldier  of  the  lawfully  constituted  Spanish  Government^  on 
three  several  occasions  rose  up  in  arms  against  it,  and  was  once  con- 
demned to  death  in  consequence.  Are  the  appeals  of  these  gentlemen 
likely  to  be  heard  ?  Are  the  gentlemen  themselves  the  best  qualified 
to  make  them  ?  The  Spanish  people  alone  can  give  fitting  answer. 
Sagasta  and  his  friends  are  really  fighting  for  their  own  petty  cause 
while  aeemingly  defending  the  shadow  of  a  crown  which  in  bygone 
days  resembled  the  e(]uator  of  the  globe,  through  the  circle  of  which 
the  Bun*s  rajs  had  to  pass  before  illamining  the  world. 

Even  those  who  admire  the  fundamental  principles  of  European 
Liberalism  in  politics  regard  Spanish  Constitutionalism  as  a  sneer  of 
Satan's,  hurled  into  and  embodied  in  the  political  life  of  the  Penin- 
snla.  **  It  never  produced,  I  do  not  say  a  genius,  or  a  states- 
man, but  not  even  a  man  of  the  vertebrate  order,*'  said  a  fcreign 
diplomatist.  "Its  Cabinet  Ministers  are  generally  ignorant  and 
always  narrow- minded :  they  remind  me  of  inexperienced,  overgrown 
gamhif^  irrepressible  fareeurs.  Its  judges  are  venal,  timid  Civil 
servants,  punishable  by,  and  amenable  to,  the  Administration.  Its 
governors,  captains-general,  and  other  high  dignitaries  most  fre- 
qnently  symbolised  the  corruption  and  dishonesty  of  the  I'^gimc  tliafc 
gave  them  birth,  their  palaces  in  Madrid  being  stocked  with  the 
wealth  of  Cuba  or  the  Philippines,  snatched  from  the  colonists  like  so 
much  booty  taken  from  foreign  enemies.  Their  laws,  even  those 
called  fundamental  and  immutable,  could  he  and  were  modified, 
changed,  violated  at  a  wink  from  the  Minister,  just  to  humour  the 
whim  of  a  political  friend  or  to  wreak  vengeance  upon  a  political 
enemy.  The  soldiers  arid  tnarines  were  robbed  and  traded  upon  with 
as  little  scruple  as  if  they  were  Cubans  or  Philippinoe.  The  Spanish 
people  were  taxed,  mipgoverned,  denied  education,  and  refused  joatioe; 
the  kingdom,  exhausted  and  demoralised,  was  abandoned  to  the  enemy 
without  defence  ;  and  the  Antilles  have  been  at  last  converted  into  a 
huge  tomb,  the  only  remaining  record  of  Spain's  vast  empire  beyond 
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the  seas.  And  having  thus  placed  the  mark  of  Cain  on  the  SpaQish 
nation,  the  Liberals  shamelessly  accnse  the  army,  the  navy,  the  Presa, 
and  the  people  of  the  disasters  which  the  Government  provoked,  and 
which  nobody  ventures  to  punish.  It  is  erroneoos  to  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  *  Liberals  '  and  '  Conservatives  '  in  this  matter  ; 
they  differ  mainly  in  name.  Sagasta  and  his  friends,  who  are  the  more 
gnilty  of  the  two,  maintain  that  the  country  was  in  a  bad  condition 
when  they  last  took  over  the  reins  of  power*  But  they  do  not  possess 
even  the  excuse  of  the  vnltnres,  who  devour  but  seldom  kill  their 
human  victima/' 

An  eloquent  testimony  to  the  dall  inertia  or  Oriental  fatalism  of 
the  Spanish  people  is  afforded  by  the  stoical  indifference  with  which 
they  watched  the  jovial  gestures  and  heard  the  juvenile  jokes  of  the 
Cabinet  Ministers  who  had  taken  upon  themselves  the  onerona  duty 
of  extricating  Spain  from  the  ahoals  and  sandbanks  into  the  midst  of 
which  they  had  ateered  her.  Even  in  ordinary  times  a  Cabinet 
Minister  is  reasonably  expected  to  display  the  gravity  of  the  educated 
gentleman  or  the  reserve  of  the  trained  diplomatist;  and  during  a 
criais  involving  the  fate  of  a  great  nation,  madnesa  alone  can  excuse 
the  public  parade  of  levity  which  would  be  punishable  in  the  school- 
boy. Yet  the  most  noteworthy  words  of  the  Government  of  Sagaata, 
dnriog  the  disastrous  crisis  which  has  ended  in  the  ruin  of  iSpain, 
consisted  of  their  jests  and  witty  rem  arks.  The  Prime  Minister  kept 
the  members  of  the  Congress  aplittiug  their  aidea  with  laughter,  at 
the  time  when  Spanish  blood  was  flowing  freely  in  Cuba^  and  he 
waa  about  to  suspend  the  Constitutional  guarantees  and  govern  the 
country  by  martial  law,  Safior  Salmeron  and  the  Eepublicana 
beeonght  Sagasta  bo  keep  the  Cortes  together  till  the  beginniog  of 
Aogast ;  but  the  witty  Premier  remarked,  "  The  heat  of  the  sun 
makes  me  sweat  terribly  as  it  is,  bat  if  it  ia  t-o  be  reinforced  by  the 
beat  of  debates — well,  I  shall  melt  wholly  into  water/*  And  Spain 
forgot  the  loss  of  her  thousands  of  eons  in  the  mirth  provoked  by 
this  clever  sally. 

On  the  fateful  day  on  which  Admiral  Cervera's  squadron^was  swept 
off  the  sea,  the  Minister  of  the  Marine  sincerely  rejoiced  to  think  that 
this  naval  strategist  had  forced  the  blockade  and  completely  escaped 
from  the  ''  battle  '*  improvised  by  Sampson,  and,  sauntering  about  the 
streets  of  Madrid^  he  smilingly  received  the  congratulations  of  friends 

ad  opponents,  to  whom  he  repeatedly  remarked  :  **  We  are  now 
iting  a  telegram  announcing  that  Sampson  has  blown  hia  brains 
out,  for  that's  what  that  precious  Yankee  promised  to  do  if  Cervera 
60Cftped.**  The  Press  reproduced  this  witty  saying,  and  Sefior  Aunon 
became  a  hero  whose  halo,  though  composed  of  borrowed  light,  waa 
almost  equal  to  that  of  Cervera  himself,  until  the  following  day,  when 
the  diBSolving  view  was  succeeded  by  another.     At  the  time  that  the 
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'     •  ^^nlii^  di»  Cofatt  was  hourly  expected,  and  the  representativeo 
V  d»  I&lsnil^  baoiBged  the  Minieters,  eagerly  picking  op  every 
^i .  lAfenMliDtt  which  ehotild  fall  from  those  dignitaries*  lips, 

^^ainy  \^wmMth  t^  moet   sedate,  serious,  and   respected  member  of 
jlWWUniinMf.  his  face  beaming  with  smiles,  addressed  the 
^ilMkft  l»  Ulil  effect :  '^  Gentlemen,  I  regret  to  say  that  the  news 
..   lA^  kA  v«iry  scanty  and  unimportant.     But  although  I  cannot  add 
\j^  i%  jthil  m>w,  I  can  at  least  gladden  your  hearts  with  the  promise  of 
%  \^iH  ^f^i^  ^¥9iit  indeed.     I  am  not  at  liberty  to  describe  it  more 
ft/       ^    *  I  Ituuk  I  may  tell  you  that  it  will  become  known  to-mormw 
^  U  it  very  important  ?  ^'  asked  a  journalist.     **  I  have 
v"^  Hmk  llbi  reply.     ''  Is  it  likely  to  be  favourable  to  Spaniarda 
owrit>?**  asked  another.     "Favourable    to    ns    Spaniards/' 
ho  Minister,    It  is  needless  to  state  that  every  newspaper  in 
!U  hliahedi  commented  on,  and  criticised  this  oracular  announce- 

l|ieiii^4  uHivii^g  suppositions,  prophecies,  and  forecasts  of  its  own ;  that 
^  «ka»  iJmo  telegraphed  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
VVuuiaula^  wh(»ri»  expectation  grew  keen,  hopes  waxed  high^  and  the 
iMM  wA  ^^^  public  places  were  filled  with  politicians  impatient  for 
^kt  tM0fl^i^t  and  welcome  news.  Next  day  the  morning  papers 
If^l4ua»il  Iheir  prodietionSf  and  prepared  to  publish  special  editions  at 
^mH^  ii  iiHiti  at  the  intelligence  should  be  made  known.  But  it  did 
MI  INlft  ^^  noon,  nor  in  the  evening.  Then  other  Ministers  were 
uHfjrtiM^tfl  M  to  the  nature  of  the  mysterious  event  predicted  by 
(llillQf  Qmwo  ;  but  they  pleaded  ignorance  and  provoked  scepticism. 
hS  ImI  Otto  of  the  prophetic  Minister's  colleagues  solved  the  enigma 
ll^iMI )  Nf^nor  Gamazo,  desiions  of ''  taking  a  rise  "  out  of  the  Spanish 
|*y#i»M  ^lu!  the  Spanish  people,  at  the  very  moment  when  he  and  hia 
^\\M^  MiuiBtors  were  leading  that  people  to  the  bottomlees  abyss, 
tfliluvliig  "pon  a  jest,  spoke  of  an  important  event,  which  the 
,  ttihM  and  the  population,  absorbed  in  the  war,  mast  naturally 
<,ir  \n  tlie  political  world,  but  which  he  knew  would  consist  in  the 
W0^kly  drawing  of  Government  lottery  prizes  I     The  lurid  light  thrown 

Silk  Hpaniah  politics  and  the  '^  Liberal "  Government  by  a  practical 
i  of  tliii4  kind,  perpetrated  upon  the  Press  and  the  people  at  the 
laoit  critical  period  of  their  history,  reveals  itself  unaided.  Comment 
ii  Ht^dleM  and  apology  superfloons.  Sefior  Gamazo  is  the  most  staid 
and  rtaptotable  politician  of  the  party,  and  the  most  influential 
Miiiiiter  of  the  present  Government  Ex  leom  unguem.  Not  even 
i\v  ()ri*<'cet  Turkey,  Servia,  or  Montenegro  would  it  be  poaaible  to 
iiiaUsh  the  political  opita  honfre  which  the  dynastic  Constitntionalists 
have  heretofore  been  representing  in  contemporary  Spain.  Aa  the 
nniverb  aays :  ''No  hay  mas  que  una  Espafia  en  el  mundo.*' 

It  may  be  matter  for  astonishment,  therefore,  and  perhaps  also  for 
pity,  tliat^  dospite  those  mortal  infiults  added  to  irreparable  injuries, 
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the  SpaotBh  p€op!e  made  no  sign,  uttered  no  murmor  ;  bat  there  is 
certainly  nothing  snrprising  in  the  fact,  for  which  I  can  vooch,  that 
BQch  Bjxnpathiea  as  make  theoiBelves  felt  in  the  masses  are  etronglj  in 
favour  of  rapid  and  radical  change  in  general,  and  of  that  change  in 
particalar  which  is  represented  by  Carlism.  It  is  not  for  a  foreigner 
to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  **  merits  "  of  two  conflicting  parties  between 
which  there  may,  after  all,  be  no  substantial  difiTerence,  but  it  is  wholly 
impoaeible  to  shut  one's  eyes  to  the  patent  fact  that,  come  what  may, 
Spain  cannot  possibly  fall  lower  than  the  bottom  of  the  yawning  abyss 
into  which  she  has  been  dragged  by  self-styled  statesmen  who  ought 
never  to  have  been  permitted  to  throw  up  their  nseful  professions. 

But  the  listlessness  or  resignation  of  the  masses  will  rapidly  vanish 
when  abstract  problems  of  political  principles  and  national  honour  have 
materialiaed  themselves  into  a  questton  of  life  or  death,  and  famine 
decimates  the  people.  And  that  time  is  unfortunately  at  hand.  Already 
the  sums  for  current  expenses  which  the  Government  needs  but 
cannot  obtain  from  legitimate  sources  are  being  '*  created  '*  by  the 
printing-press,  and  the  bank-note  issue  is  to  be  increased  up  to  2500 
millions  of  pesetas.  In  the  near  future  the  interest  on  the  foreign 
debt  is  to  be  cut  down  50  per  cent.,  "  for  a  time,"  according  to  the 
financial  recipes  of  1851  and  1872.  Spanish  finances  are  truly  in  an 
almost  hopeless  state.  For  the  past  three  years  the  deficits  have  been 
enormous,  and  have  been  covered  solely  by  extraordinary  sources  of 
revenue,  such  as  the  Morocco  war  indemnity,  the  increased  exemption 
lax  paid  by  Spanish  youths  to  free  themselves  from  military  service,* 
payments  of  arrears  from  Cuba  and  Peru,  &c.  &c. 

In  fntore  the  only  extraordinary  feature  of  Spanish  budgets  will  be 
the  expenses ;  extraordinary  sources  of  income  there  are  none,  and 
even  some  of  the  ordinary  source  are  beix^ming  exhausted  and  dry. 
From  1892  to  1897  the  expenses  have  gone  on  augmenting  till  they 
reached  the  respectable  figure  of  881  million  pesetas  for  the  present 
financial  year,  whereas  the  income  of  the  State  reached  its  maximum 
in  1893-4  with  745  millions.  The  close  of  the  war  means  the  sealing 
up  of  a  large  number  of  sources  of  revenue  and  the  increase  of  the 
expenditure  on  the  foreign  debt.  Again,  8000  generals  and  officers 
will  have  to  be  permanently  provided  for,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
troops  of  Cuba  and  the  Philippines  who  are  on  their  way  home. 
Spanish  officials  in  the  colonies  must  likewise  be  cared  for;  the 
regulation  of  the  debt  owing  to  the  Bank  of  Spain  will  absorb  over 
800  million  pesetas,  and  the  payment  of  arrears  in  Cuba  prob- 
»bly  half  that  8um.t     Leaving,  therefore,  the  debts  of  Cuba  and  the 

•  la  ttfe  financial  year  1S95-6  the  returns  under  the  head  of  military  service  taj^ 
Tote  from  8  million  pesetas  to  26  miliion?*.  In  the  following  je&rs  they  increased  still 
Inrther.  Withotit  thase  *'  windfalls  "  the  deficit  would  have  amounted  to  28  milHon 
pcuctiB  in  1896-~6,  to  *J5  miliioDs  in  18(^6-7,  and  in  1307-8  to  150|  millioos. 

t  These  caicnlations  have  been  made  by  Seizor  Gonzalez  de  la  Feua,  a  friend  of  the 
Prime  Minister    SpuQxsh  budgets  are  utterly  nntmstwortby. 
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Pfailippiseft  altog^her  oqI  of  the  question,  the  pdrmanent  finan^ 
burdtJtii*  which  the  rained  kiDgdom  will  have  to  bear  amount  to 
low  DiiUion  pesetas!  On  the  other  hand,  the  revenue,  when  the 
ooWui«9i  i^tid  all  that  their  possession  implied  were  still  Spanish, 
oopillat^'d  between  700  and  SOO  millions,  so  that  as  a  resalt  of  these 
ohikii^od  ulune  the  deficit  wonld  amount  to  between  two  and  three 
huuilrvni  million  pesetas.  But  the  State  revenne  cannot  possibly  yield 
700  or  800  millions  now  j  it  is  doubtful  whether,  after  every  expedient, 
hoCMM^t  and  ahady,  has  been  resorted  to,  it  can  even  reach  650  millione ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  snm  upon  which  interest  will  have  to  be 
|Hiid.  iiieludiog  the  Cuban,  Philippine,  and  the  current  war  loans,  can 
Hiirdly  be  leas  than  2500  million  pesetas  all  told*  Now,  the  annual 
iarvio^  of  SQch  a  debt,  augmented  by  the  depreciation  of  the  peseta 
MUii^  by  the  abuse  of  the  bank-note  printing-press,  even  though  we 
Ubandly  allow  far  the  redaction  that  must  follow  the  official  decla- 
ration of  bankraptcy,  will  considerably  exceed  the  annual  ezpenaea  of 
aJininiiitration. 

Hut  State  bankruptcy  is  a  conception  quite  as  abstract  and 
uiiintrlligibl©  to  the  masses  as  "national  hononr,"  "dvic  virtue,'' 
ami  tlie  numerous  other  claptrap  phrases  with  which  parliamentary 
♦ltM|ui^iice  in  Spain  is  larded.  It  ia  only  when  the  male  and  female 
hn'ail- winners  of  the  couotry  can  find  no  more  work  to  do,  while  the 
huroHt  necessaries  of  life  have  risen  50  or  60  per  cent,  in  price,  and 
whon  hunger  typhus  fills  the  churchyards  with  the  would-be  workers, 
and  the  streets  with  the  waifs  and  strays  who  once  depended  upon 
thein,  that  the  people  of  Spain  will  be  moved  to  their  depths*  Whether 
even  then  they  are  capable  of  descrying  and  tearing  up  by  the  roots 
the  causes  of  their  misery  is  a  point  on  which  I  hesitate  to  oflfer  an 
opinion.     The  qoestion,  however,  will  soon  answer  itself, 

The  loss  of  the  colonies  is  commonly  regarded  by  foreigners  as  a 
blessing  to  Spain  rather  than  a  misfortune,  and  I  know  several 
Spanish  politicians  who  share  this  opinion.  It  is  a  specious  con- 
tention, however,  which  most  be  regarded  from  a  peculiar  point  of 
view  in  order  to  seem  in  harmony  with  facts.  The  most  importaut 
fact,  however,  which  is  generally  ignored,  is  the  absolute  dependence 
of  nearly  all  Spanish  industry  on  the  colonies,  as  colonies.  That 
ia  to  say,  a  vast  artificial  industry  dependent  upon  the  Philippines 
and  the  AntDles  has  been  created  by  "  CoostitotionaHsm  **  in  Spain, 
which  has  dotted  the  Peninsula  with  mills,  works,  factories;  has 
given  a  livelihood  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men,  women,  and 
children  ;  has  dealt  a  death-blow  to  agriculture,  and  was  part  of 
the  legally  recognised  machinery  for  enriching  the  mother  country 
at  the  expense  of  the  colonies.  The  protective  or  prohibitive  duties 
levied  by  Spain  on  a  number  of  foreign  commodities  coming  into 
the  colonies  enabled    the    most    enterprising  of  her  own  people    to 
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reap  enormous  profits  by  eiportiag^  to  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  the 
Philippines  goods,  the  raw  materials  of  which  had  to  be  purchased 
in  foreign  cooatrbs.  Spam  might  have  earned  fabulous  eume  by 
gromDg  corn,  grioding  it  into  flour,  and  selling  it  to  the  colonists. 
But  agriculture  is  at  SQch  a  low  ebb  that  there  are  not  sufficient 
cereals  grown  io  the  Peninsula  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  population. 
Foreign  corn,  and  often  foreign  flour,  were  therefore  imported  from 
France,  and  shipped  oEE  to  the  ultramarine  dependencies  at  a  large  profit, 
simply  because  the  Castoma  tariffs  effectually  hindered  competition. 
Whatever  may  happen  at  present,  that  state  of  things  cannot  possibly 
be  perpetnated,  and  hiiodreds — nay,  thousands — of  factories  and 
industrial  establishments  must  cease  work*  Scores  of  them  have 
already  discharged  their  workmen  and  wound  up  their  affairs.  The 
flourishing  cities  and  towns  of  Catalonia  are  filled  with  beggars  who> 
lately  well-to-do  operatives,  are  now  forced  to  iLsk  for  alms  in  the 
streets  and  churches,  and  to  sleep  on  the  steps  or  in  the  porches  of 
public  buildings. 

Scarcely  one  town  in  Spain  has  not  felt  the  pinch  of  hunger, 
although  the  distress  has  as  yet  by  no  means  reached  its  culminating 
point.  Bread  riots  broke  oat  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  Peninsula  shortly  after  the  war  began,  and  the  means  employed  to 
prevent  their  recorrenca,  as  soon  as  military  force  had  effectively  pnt 
them  down,  were  as  artificial  as  the  industry  whose  disappearance 
provoked  them.  Private  charity  and  patriotic  benelicenc©  cannot  last 
for  ever,  and  they  have  already  sensibly  diminished,  whertas  the  need 
for  them  is  rapidly  increasing.  Many  of  the  lower  middle  clashes  of 
Madrid,  Seville,  Barcelona,  Cadiz,  and  Grenada  live  on  one  meal  a  day, 
and  that  generally  consists  of  boiled  chick  peas,  coarse  dry  bread,  a 
few  olives,  and  garlic.  Many  of  the  lower  aristocracy  are  not  a  whit 
better  off,  but  considerably  more  wretched,  because  they  consider  that 
they  have  to  keep  up  appearances,  and,  lik*^  Lambda  Captain  Jackson, 
they  play  their  unenviable  parts  in  the  grim  tragedy  with  a  pathos 
which  to  the  Northern  spectator  is  harrowing  in  the  extreme.  I  am 
acquainted  with  Government  officials  at  present  out  of  place,  because 
the  Conservative  party  is  no  longer  in  office,  who  eat  but  five  meals  a 
week,  and  only  two  out  of  the  five  contain  a  trace  of  meat,  A  stroll 
along  the  Faseo  de  Kecoletoa  about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  enables 
ODe  to  Btndy  a  gallery  of  living  female  faces,  pale,  pinched,  and  blood- 
leaa,  with  pain-bom  expressions  such  as  Ribeira  would  have  delighted 
to  transfer  to  canvas.  And  this  procesBion  of  modern  martyrs,  against 
whom  no  whisper  of  calumny  has  ever  been  raised,  consists  mainly 
of  aristocratic  Spanish  maidens,  who  have  little  else  to  support  them 
and  nothing  more  to  console  them  than  the  conscionsness  of  illustrious 
extraction  and  unsnUied  virtue. 

Yet  aU  this  is  not  the  distress  of  which  I  speak.     This  is  but  the 
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chroQic  state  of  things  vfhicb  the  people  always  had  with  them  of  lat^ 
years,  and  which  shnuldbe  IndalgeDtly  borne  in  mind  when  formiDga 
judgment  upon  contemporary  Spaniards,  whose  relative  immunity 
from  crimes  against  property  constitutes  an  eloquent  testimony  to  tbeir 
inborn  honesty  and  heroic  endurance.  The  misery  which  is  coming  will 
be  incomparably  more  intense  and  widespread*  I  saw  foreshadowings  of 
it  outside  of  Valladolid  lately,  also  in  certain  other  parts  of  Spain, 
where  able-bodied  men,  supporting  each  a  wife  and  children,  could 
neither  earn  a  loaf  of  bread  nor  obtain  the  price  of  it  by  begging. 
True,  they  had  come  from  places  where  most  of  their  neighbours  were 
as  badly  off  as  themselves ;  but  then  the  number  of  these  plaoee  10 
rapidly  increasing*  A  friend  of  mine,  ft  foreign  doctor  resident  in 
Spain,  witnessed  many  other  instances  of  this  acute  distress  iu  places 
where  whole  families  were  down  with  hunger  typhus.  In  moetof  the 
provinces  of  Spain  the  elementary  schoolmasters  have  received  no  pay 
for  over  a  twelvemonth,  so  that  some  of  them  are  actually  starving, 
and  most  of  them  are  professional  beggars  as  well  as  teachers. 
When  all  the  factories  and  works  dependent  upon  the  colonies  shall 
have  collapsed,  when  all  the  trade  and  industry  bound  up  with  a  con- 
siderable navy  and  merchant  fleet  shall  have  disappeared,  when  scores 
of  thousands  of  mutilated  and  sickly  soldiers  have  come  to  swell  the 
ranks  of  the  poverty-stricken ,  and  when  for  large  numbers  of  the 
people,  the  begging  having  proved  bootless,  the  choice  will  lie  between 
bread  riots  leading  to  a  revolution  and  death  by  stan^ation,  then  the 
real  tug  of  war  will  begin* 

Under  a  serious  Government  the  loss  of  the  colonies  would  not 
have  proved  an  irreparable  misfortune  to  Spain — but  then  under  any 
Government  worthy  of  the  name  the  colonies  would  have  remained 
Spanish*  *'  Constitutionalism,"  however,  as  understood  by  Sehor 
Sagasta  and  his  frietide  and  oppooentSi  managed  first  to  make  the 
industry  and  commerce  of  Spain  to  a  large  extent  dependent  upon 
the  colonies,  and  then  to  lose  the  colonial  possessions  to  the  United 
States.  It  is  misleading,  therefore,  to  assert  that  the  kingdom  of 
Alfonso  XIII.  stands  to  gain  by  the  severance  of  its  connection  with 
its  dependencies. 

The  war  will  be  followed  by  a  famine  which  emigration  to  Africa 
and  South  America  will,  with  the  drastic  aid  of  hunger  typhus, 
gradually  relieve.  Sefior  Sagasta  and  his  friends  buoyantly  hope  to 
survive  it  all,  for  the  greater  honour  and  glory  of  Spain.  Now,  if 
under  conditions  like  these,  which  have  reduced  the  kingdom  to  bank- 
roptcy  and  ruin,  and  the  people  to  hunger  typhus  and  bread  riots, 
Carlism  had  not  a  favourable  chance  to  play  the  rdU  of  saviour,  the 
Spaniards  would  be  more  or  less  than  human. 

Bat  Carlism,  whatever  view  we  may  form  of  its  intrinsic  merits — 
and  I  carefully  abstain  from  expressing  any — has  more  positive  claims 
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^  popular  support  than  those :  for  years  past  it  has  identified  itself 
with  traditionalisiii  or  regionalism,  which,  in  the  oplnioa  of  the  most 
thoaghtfal  business  men  in  the  kingdom,  is  a  conditio  sine  qud  mm 
of  the  regeneration — whether  political,  social,  or  commercial — of  the 
people.  And  regionalism/which  is  bat  another  word  for  decentralisation, 
is  at  present  demanded  in  all  parts  of  the  Peninsula  by  the  articulate 
classes  of  the  population. 

Foreigners  experience  some  diflBcolty  in  tracing  the  growth,  grasp- 
ing the  significance,  and  eBtimating  the  force  of  the  movement. 
Decentralisation  is  undoubtedly  desirable  in  every  country,  especially 
in  large  unwieldy  States  ;  but  why  should  it  be  more  necessary  in 
Spain  than  in  France  or  Italy  ?  Because  there  is  an  ethnical  as  well 
as  a  political  France  and  Italy,  whereas  Spain  is  mora  of  a  geographical 
conception,  like  the  term  **  Aastria,"  for  instance,  to  which  no  very 
concrete  unity  corresponds.  There  are  no  Spaniards  in  the  sense  in 
which  there  are  Italians  and  French ;  there  are  Castilians,  Gallegos, 
Basques,  Aragonese,  AndatusianSj  Catalonians,  each  of  whom  is  proud 
of  his  narrower  fatherland,  of  its  language  or  idiom  and  of  its  traditions 
and  laws.  Spain,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  agglomeration  of  races 
which  no  strong  wise  Government  has  ever  fused  down  into  one 
homogeneous  people  as  the  BritonSi  Saxons,  Danes,  and  Normans 
were  blended  in  England*  It  is  no  very  diiBcult  task  to  distinguish 
at  the  present  day  even  the  various  types  of  the  numerous  races 
who  at  different  times  settled  in  the  country:  Iberians,  Phoenicians, 
Celts,  Greeks,  EomanSp  Vandals,  Visigoths,  and  Jloors :  their  features, 
gait,  and  character  are  as  unmistakable  among  the  people  called 
Spanish  as  those  of  the  contemporaries  of  Eameses  the  Great  or  of 
Abou  Bekr  among  the  Copts  and  Arabs  of  to-day. 

Eegioualism  or  federalism  in  Spain  is  no  latter-day  Liberal  nostrum 
imported  from  Kngland  or  France :  it  is  a  respectable  institution  of 
historic  growth.  When  Leon  and  Castile  were  united  in  the  reign  of 
Ferdinand  I.,  the  local  laws  and  customs  of  each  remained  intact.  The 
same  thing  happened  when  Alava  was  incorporated  into  Castile.  The 
Government  of  this  last-named  kingdom  were  equally  tolerant  when 
6oipu2Coa  agreed  to  sacrifice  its  independence,  and  they  also  adopted 
the  same  principle  when  they  absorbed  Vizcaya.  Aragon  and  Catalonia, 
when  coalescing  in  one  State,  likewise  stipulated  that  each  province  was 
to  continue  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  its  privileges  and  in  the  observance 
of  its  customs  and  of  its  own  special  laws. 

And  those  constitiitiona  embodied  parliamentary  principles  and 
guarantees  for  the  liberty  of  the  subject  such  as  were  not  outdone  by 
our  own  Magna  Charta,  Even  the  early  constitution  of  Castile  was 
diaracterised  by  much  that  was  liberal  and  humane,  and  might,  had 
the  conditions  proved  less  unpropitious,  have  developed  into  a  system 
of  government  as  nearly  perfect  as  is  compatible  with  human  shorl- 
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comings.  The  Chnrcb  of  Castile,  for  example,  was  practically  inde* 
pendent;  jtastice  was  dispensed  and  local  affairs  administered  in  towns 
and  conntry  by  bodies  which  owed  their  existence  to  popular  elections. 
Taxes  were  assessed  and  collected  by  trusted  local  anthorities,  and  the 
expenditure  of  these  moneys  for  any  but  the  specific  pnrpoees  for 
which  they  had  been  allotted  was  regarded  and  resented  as  a  criminal 
encroachment  npon  the  liberties  of  the  people.  The  kingdom  of 
Aragon  scrnpulonsly  respected  the  rights,  customs,  and  laws  of  Cata- 
lonia and  Valencia,  which  formed  portions  of  it.  The  power  of  the 
king,  which  in  those  days  was  identical  with  the  force  of  centialiga- 
tion,  was  limited  to  a  degree  which  would  astonish  Republicans  of 
to*day.  Each  province  elected  its  own  Cortes  or  Parliament,  which 
alone  voted  money  grants  to  the  Crown,  and  without  whose  approval 
DO  Bills  could  acquire  the  force  of  law;  and  in  1287  Alfonso  III, 
signed  the  Magna  Chart  a  of  Aragon,  tho  "  Privilege  of  Union,^*" 
formally  empowering  his  subjects  to  take  up  arms  against  their 
sovereign  should  be  ever  attempt  to  curtail  their  liberties. 

Under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  the  current  changed  in  the  directioit ' 
of  centralisation.  The  secular  power  successfully  helped  the  Pope  to 
attain  his  peculiar  end?,  and  was  in  turn  materially  aided  by  the  Church 
in  its  efforts  to  abolish  federalism.  The  Cortes  of  Aragon  were  rarely 
convened ;  the  Inquisition  was  forced  upon  the  Aragonese,  who  felt  and 
expressed  nnbounded  horror  of  it ;  the  Justicia  or  legal  defender  of 
the  people*8  rights  against  the  absolutism  of  the  Grown  was  put  to 
death  ;  the  Cortes  at  Tarragona  were  forced  to  abolish  tlie  local  fuertrs* 
and  to  abandon  all  control  over  the  a^Jministration  of  justice  ;  and  the 
creation  of  a  regular  standing  army  marked  the  end  of  popular 
liberties.  Some  fueros  survived  much  longer  than  others,  and  those 
of  the  Basques  were  not  abolished  tUl  the  advent  to  i>ower  of  the 
present  dynasty^  when  a  punishment  was  pronounced  upon  their  defec- 
tion to  Carliem  in  the  past  which  must  necessarily  act  as  a  premium 
upon  their  espousal  of  that  course  in  the  future,  the  ** legitimate  king** 
being  the  only  party  leader  in  Spain  minded  to  respect  the  fntros  of 
the  Basques. 

The  most  serious  sufferer  by,  and  the  most  vigorous  oppcment 
of,  this  mistaken  policy  of  unseasonable  centralisation  was  and  is 
Cat&lonia,  This  historic  province  is  inhabited  by  an  enterprising, 
thrifty,  democratically  inclined  people,  whose  language,  character,  imd 
sympathies  triumphantly  refute  the  assertion  that  they  are  Spaniards. 
Their  language  is  much  more  akin  to  Provencal  than  to  Castilian ; 
their  literature  has  more  in  common  with  that  of  Southern  France 
than  with  the  letters  of  Spain ;  and  their  modes  of  thought,  laws, 
customs,  and  commercial  enterprise  raise  a  visible  and  tangible  barrier 

•  Fu€ro§  are  the  specijil  legislative  and  adminifitnitiTe  privfleges  enjoyed  bj  a  State 
pfieTious  to  its  voluniAfy  or  involuntary  absorption  by  another  State. 
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between  them  and  the  other  peoples  of  the  PeninBulaw     Their  ancient 
oodd  of  law^  which  was  formed  on  the  basis  of  Homan  and  Vkigoth 
Bgislation,  completed  b^  legal  cuetoma  which  had  gradaally  grown  up 
^in  cases  not  provided   for    by   the  ancient  lawgivere,  wsb  a  monu- 
ment of  the  moet  enlightened  and  humane  legislation  of  that  day. 
The  Catalans  defended  their  fueros   by  word   and   deed   with    sach 
snccess  that  even  Philip  V*  did  not  venture  to  abolish  the  laws  of 
the  province^  which  remained  in  force  until  abrogated  by  the  present 
Spanish  code.     At  the  present  day  the  claims  of  the  Catalans  to  the 
rfestitntioo  of  home  role,  and  of  all   the  privileges  which  formerly 
accompanied  it,  are  pnt  forward  more  energetically  than  ever  before, 
as  '*  Catalonlan  Leagues/'  Regionalistic  propagandas,  Catalonian  cate- 
chisms, diBConrseSj  meetings,  and  Press  protests  testify.     It  is  hardly 
too  mach   to   affirm   that,  although   the   bo  Ik  of  serious  Catalonian 
thinkers  are  desirous  of  obtaining  their  self-government  subject  to  the 
maintenance  of  Spanish  political  unity,  they  are  resolved  to  do  what 
they  can  to  attain  it,  come  what  vmy.*     I  'have  discoursed  with  the 
advocates  of  Catalonian  home  rule,  have  read  their  pamphlets,  speeches, 
and  books^  and  believe  that  their  case  is  briefly  this. 

Not  only  are  the  traditions  and  cnatoms  of  Catalonia  (and  what  is 
true  of  one  province  is  true  of  the  others)  different  from  those  of 
Castile,  bat  the  economic  interests  of  each  of  these  units  which  com- 
pose the  Spanish  State  are  occasionally  opposed  to  each  other.  ''  It  is 
mistake,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  the  abrogation  of  our  special 
ftWB  is  a  sentimental  grievance*  It  is  also  a  material  loss  which 
may  b©  estimated  in  pesetas  and  centimos.  Administrative  centralisa^ 
on  means  ecoDomio  ceDtralisation^  which,  in  the  case  of  Cataloniai  is 
itamount  to  ruin.  The  few  dozen  greedy  stump  orators  who  com* 
pose  the  central  Government  garner  in  all  the  riches  of  the  country 
for  the  purpose  of  *  administering '  it.  And  they  do ;  but  it  never 
"gets  much  beyond  the  point  at  which  charity  begins  Millions  upon 
millions  are  collected  for  the  army  and  navy ;  but  are  they  spent 
on  these  onr  defences  ?  Ask  Toral  in  Santiago  de  Cuba,  Admiral 
Cervera,  or  General  Augostin.  Yet  the  money  has  gone  somewhere* 
Politicians  who  came  to  Madrid  with  a  carpet-bag  fuU  of  impedimenta 
T  or  two  ago  possess  palaces  and  country  villas  and  extravagant 
esses  to-day.  But  the  soldiers  have  not  leather  boots  that  will 
keep  out  the  water !  And  we  Catalans  pay  more,  far  more,  of  that 
mal-administered    money  than  any  other  province  of   Spain.     The 

•   Cf,  (or  instance  the  con^BcJDg  and  lucid  Dhcur»o  of  D.  J  nan  Permanyer  j  Ajat£, 

President  o!  the  Academy  of  J urispmdence  and  Legislation  of  Barcelooa  (Barceiona, 

,lHt»6).     This  gentleman  says  that  if  it  be  needful  to  add  anything  to  the  device  on  the 

Qner  of  Catalonian  Rights,  '*  It  i»  necesiiarj  that  Catalonian  law  be  Catalonian  in 

i  its  manifestations  and  spheres, '  ''  I  would  add  the  words  :  '  be  the  consequences 

;  they  may/  *'  p.  32.     The  admirable  fjrpo»t  of  the  absurdities  wrought  by  Spanish 

la  applied  to  Catalonia  in  every  branch  of  family,  social,  and  commercial  liie 

I'll  well  worth  reading  on  pages  14  and  15. 
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Government  appropriated  the  funds  beloogiog  to  the  churchee,  uoi- 
versities,  hospitals,  saymga  banks,  and  pawnbrokers  of  the  kingdom^ 
on  the  ground  that  the  capital  was  necessary  to  the  State,  which  would 
in  fntnra  pay  interest  npon  it.  Perhaps  it  was  necessary  ?  Let  that 
question  pass*  What  we  Catalans  object  to  is  that  the  capital  has 
vanished  no  man  knows  whither,  while  the  obligation  to  pay  the 
interest  remains,  and  the  Government  is  at  its  wits'  ends  to  find  the 
means  of  discharging  that  obligation, 

'*  The  same  system  of  trammels  and  drags  prevails  in  the  adminietra- 
tion  of  the  affairs  of  every  sequestered  little  parish  in  the  Peninsula. 
The  Mayor  of  a  sleepy  little  town  is  answerable  to  the  Goveraor,  who 
in  turn  is  responsible  to  the  Minister^  so  that  the  municipality  is  a 
branch  of  the  central  Government,  No  measure  adopted  by  the  Town 
Council  can  be  executed  without  the  special  permission  of  the  central 
authorities ;  no  estimate  of  accounts  can  be  presented  by  the  town  or 
borough  unless  previously  certain  sums  have  been  allotted  to  purposea 
patronised  by  the  Cabinet, '  and  even  then  the  municipal  estimates  must 
be  approved  by  the  Governor,  and  the  provincial  budget  be  confirmed 
by  the  Minister.  And  so  the  local  Mayor  is  at  the  beck  and  call  of  the^ 
Governor,  who  obeys  and  serves  the  Minister,  who  is  freed  from  all 
responsibility  in  the  State.  Spain,  therefore,  is  governed  by  a  clique 
of  men  from  the  classes  able  to  read  and  write,  who  divide  the 
revenues  among  themselves  and  their  friends,  and  are  free  to  commit 
any  kind  of  offence  against  the  property  of  the  State,  the  freedom 
of  the  subject,  or  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  with  absolute 
impunity." 

According  to  the  latest  available  statistics,  Catalonia  alone  paid 
2M8  per  cent.,  or  more  than  the  fifth  part,  of  the  taxes  contributed  by 
the  industry,  commerce,  and  profeesions  of  all  Spain,  whereas  in  popn^ 
lation  Catalonia  constitutes  but  one-tenth  of  the  entire  population 
of  the  kingdom,  and  in  territory  only  one-sixth  and  a  fraction  of  the 
superficies.  The  average  sum  paid  by  the  non-Catalonian  in  Spain  in 
the  guise  of  import  duties  ia  5*17  pesetas,  whereas  the  Catalan  pays 
26*51  pesetas.  In  other  words,  Catalonia  is  the  main  pillar  of  the 
Spanish  Treasury,  yet  that  province  is  utterly  neglected  by  the  central 
Government,  whose  laws  run  counter  to  the  tangible  and  vieiible 
interests  of  Catalans.  Now,  if  this  money  represented  the  sums  really 
required  for  the  common  needs  of  all  the  Spanish  provinces,  ther« 
could  and  would  be  no  reasonable  objection  to  its  sacrifice.  But  it 
does  not.  It  is  frittered  away  by  the  stump  orators  and  professional 
politicians  of  Madrid,  and  the  provinces  are  left  even  without  proper 
protection  of  life  and  properly.* 

'^Catalonia  is  full  of  Spanish  employes  who  consider  the  province  m 

•  Ct\  "Criterio  Econoroico  General  041  taln-nihta.     Memoria  Iddii  t-r  i-* 
Bens/'    Per  Fernando  Alsina,     Barcdona.  IH93.     Pp,  54,  fl5. 
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the  light  of  an  oraoge  to  be  equeezed  as  long  as  it  contains  any  juice. 
They  dock  to  Catalonia,"  says  Don  Fesrnando  Alaina,  "  with  only  the 
remains  of  the  eom  which  they  borrowed  in  order  to  parch aee  venal 
protection  and  the  railway  ticket^  and  their  only  luggage  is  the  clothing 
they  wear/*  In  a  few  weeks  all  their  wants  are  eatiafied  and  many 
new  needs  created.  And  how  have  they  brought  abont  the  change  ? 
**  In  a  thousand  different  ways,  all  of  them  punishable/*  replies  Sefior 
Akina.* 

**  In  order  to  rob  and  to  appropriate  the  property  of  their  neighbours  all 
means  eeem  gfxjd  to  them — from  the  grosser  method  oi  filching  stanipp, 
bank-notes,  and  money  securities  from  the  letters  entrusted  to  the  safeguard 
of  the  Post  Office,  to  the  more  refined  expedient  oi  pocketing  an  incredibly 
large  percentage  of  the  taxes  of  almost  a  whole  dLstrict,  This  is  arranged 
by  mesans  of  immoral  .stipulations  which  they  propose  to  the  great  bulk  of 
taxpayers,  who,  on  iheir  part,  are  allowed  to  pay  a  certain  percentage  less 
than  they  owe ;  and  down  to  the  most  subtle  and  iogenious  schemes  for 
scooping  in  money  wholesale  without  leaving  their  houses,  by  permitting 
gambling,  which  in  forbidden  by  law,  and  by  conniviu<i;  at  coiitiaband  trade 
on  a  large  .scale,  which  is  highly  prejudicial  to  the  commerce  of  the 
country."  t 

In  this  way,  Senor  Alsioa  goes  on  to  say,  governmental  employ- 
ment ia  but  a  letting  looee  of  bipeds  of  prey  who  cheat  and  rob  the 
public  and  ruin  the  country  with  absolate  impunity*  Their  time  is 
limited,  and  they  must  make  the  most  of  it.  Their  euccegsors  will  do 
the  same,  and  the  wretched  country  is  being  bled  to  death.  No  wonder 
the  budgets  show  ever-increasiDg  deficits  and  the  national  debt  has 
asanmed  ench  proportions  that  it  now  threatens  to  absorb  in  the 
gnise  of  interest  every  peseta  and  every  centimo  of  the  national 
revenue.  **The  road  we  are  followiog,'*  continues  Senor  Alsina, 
'*  leads  to  nothing  good.  We  must  leave  it  and  take  another,  at  amj 
and  every  cost.  It  is  indispensable  to  the  weal  of  oor  province  to 
make  the  continuation  of  such  excesses  impossible— the  sooner  the 
better.  We  must  remember  that  unless  we  resolve  by  legal  or  extra 
legal  methods — whichever  best  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  case — to 
sterilise  the  elements  of  social  decomposition  propagated  by  the 
pestilential  emauations  which  from  the  corrupt  centre  arise  and  cover 
all  Spain  ;  if  we  do  not  take  courage  to  annihilate  the  germ  of  the 
corruption,  which  is  Centralisation  j  unless  we  resolve  quickly  to  bury 
once  for  all  the  immoral  governmental  farce  now  existing,  the  farce 
parliamentary^  in  order  to  replace  it  immediately  by  a  form  of 
government  harmonising  with  the  vivifying  and  decentralising  moulds 
of  Begionaliam,  this  being  the  sole  means  of  favouring  the  free 
expansion,  of  saving  and  of  applying  to  the  use  and  benefit  of  all 
Spain  the  little  or  much  that  still  remains  healtby  and  vigorous 
among  the  saner  and  less  contaminated  provinces ;  unless  we  act  thus 
promptly  and  resolutely  we  shall  have  to  haug  our  beads  and  confess 

«  Loc,  eiL  p.  57,  t  /'h'J. 
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that  w©  are  unworthy  to  bear  the  name  bequeathed  to  oa  by  oaf 
illostrions  forefathers.  .    .   /'  * 

This  18  not  an  edifying  picture  of  Spanish  administration,  and  one 
would  be  glad  to  add,  were  this  posBible»  nor  a  faithful  one.  Un- 
fortunately it  is  recognised  as  tme  by  friend  and  foe  alike.  The  central 
Government,  "  Liberal"  or  "Conservative,"  literally  quarters  its  rela- 
tives, friends,  and  supporters  upon  the  hard-working  Catalans,  who  ara 
bullied,  wheedled,  or  tricked  out  of  their  earniogs  and  savings  ;  the 
latter  must  then  bribe  the  (Jovernment  proUg^  in  order  to  obtain  some 
of  their  rights,  and  while  their  hand  is  in,  so  to  say,  they  occasionally 
bribe  them  for  the  privilege  of  growing  rich  at  the  expense  of  other 
provinces.  And  so  the  corruption  spreads.  Turkey  is  the  only  other 
country  in  Europe  in  which  this  sort  of  internal  conflict  is  possible, 
and  there  it  is  explicable  on  religious  grounds.  In  Spain  all  parties 
entertain  the  same  ideas  on  religion  and  profess  the  same  code  of 
morals.  But  the  governing  classes  are  dynastic  Constitutionalista 
striving  to  raise  the  moral  standard  of  the  people,  and  this  is  the  way 
they  are  accomplishing  the  task  !  Whether  their  destructive  work 
can  now  be  undone  is  a  question  which  cannot  at  present  be 
answered.  Carlos  IIL  made  a  resolute  and  not  wholly  fruitjess  effort 
to  remedy  the  evil.  The  survival  of  Spain  as  a  European  Power  ia 
probably  one  of  the  results  of  his  endeavours,  which,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  crass  ignorance  of  the  lower  officials,  might  have  proved  a 
complete  success*  The  present  Don  Carlos  professes  his  readiness  to 
renew  the  attempt  as  soon  as  he  has  donned  the  crown  of  Spain. 

**We  desire,"  exclaimed  Seiior  Vazquez  de  Mella  in  an  eloquent 
speech,  containing  an  exposi  of  the  Carlist  programme,t  •'  we  desire 
to  burst  the  links  of  this  centralising  chain,  which  begins  in  the  rural , 
secretaries,  continues  in  the  Mayors  by  royal  decree,  drags  its  length 
along  in  Governors,  and  terminates  in  responsible  Ministers  who  are 
generally  responsible  for  nothing/*  %  Having  shown  that  the  father 
of  a  family  is  not  free,  the  municipality  is  trammelled^  and  the  pro- 
vince is  hampered,  the  Carlist  leader  adds :  *'  We  desire  that  the 
province  should  possess  the  right  to  preserve  its  own  peculiar  legisla- 
tion and  to  improve  it ;  for  we  do  not  wish  that  a  region  like  Castile» 
say^  should  impose  its  laws  upon  Catalonia,  Navarre,  or  Aragon,  nor 
that  these  provinces  should  force  theirs  upon  Castile ;  what  we  aim 
at  is  that  each  of  them  should  possess  the  power  of  modifying  ite  laws 
in  conformity  with  its  own  spirit,  customs,  and  traditions^  and  that 
legislation  should  not  be  forced  upon  it  by  means  of  a  tyrannical 
uniformity  breaking  up  a  work  which  is  not  the  product  of  an  indivi- 
dual will  but  the  growth  of  history/'  §     According  to  this  poHticiaD« 

•  I^oe,  fit  p.  M^.  Another  little  work  well  worth  reading  is  the  Expottcio,  addroaed 
to  m  Prime  MirUter  by  the  Agriuoltunil  mA  Industriul  Conimis&ioo  of  tho  LiAga*  d 
Catnloma.  It  is  written  in  the  Catttlaa  dialect,  and  contains  some  very  [ntertntiiif  If 
not  prcdsely  fre&h  tuci^  And  rellections. 

t  Madrid,  1893,  published  by  C^rns,  ^sponU        t  Op,  ^^*  \ 
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Spain  ought  to  be  a  confederation  of  rtepublics  presided  over  by  a 
Monarchy.  This  is  the  ideal  of  the  fnture,  rendered  neceeaary  by  tho 
&Dt  and  based  upon  the  past.  As  to  centralisation,  the  political  ideal 
Rcf  dynastic  Constitutional  ism,  Serior  Mella  characterised  it  very  cleverly 
and  correctly  as  follows;  **  There  was  in  Spain  a  gloriona  BasqeeCJon* 
federation  J  with  its  fneros,  its  rights,  and  its  franchises.  Well,  the 
revolution,  seeking  to  pnniah  the  people  who  composed  it  for  their 
Titanic  stroggle  with  tyranny  and  impiety,  hit  npon  a  carious  expe- 
dient. It  discovered  no  more  efficacions  means  of  punishing  the  crime 
of  defending  justice  than  that  of  applying  to  the  region  in  qnestion 
the  liberty  enjoyed  by  the  rest  of  the  Peninsala.  Strange  liberty, 
which  serves  to  punish  and  oppress  a  people*''  * 

Whether  the  present  Dake  of  Madrid  ie  likely  to  succeed  where  his 
predecessor  Carlos  II L  failed,  and  whether  the  Liberals  have  not 
already  ruined  the  country  beyond  redemption,  are  points  which  I  am 
not  here  concerned  to  investigate.  The  one  significant  fact  is  that 
whUe  nearly  all  articulate  Spain  which  is  qualified  to  think,  and  free 
to  speak,  is  loudly  crying  out  against  centralisation  and  declaring  that 
federalism  alone  can  enable  the  people  to  keep  afloat,  the  only  eerions 
party  which  promiseg  to  govern  the  country  on  these  lines  is  the  Carlist. 

Thus  Carlism  seems  to  carry  with  it  every  political  factor,  and 
most  of  the  non-political  but  important  elements  of  the  population, 
excepting  certain  of  the  Republicans,  and  those  friends  of  Constitu- 
tionalism the  tenacity  of  whose  political  conviction  is  intensified  by 
the  love  of  a  gnaranteed  salary  and  the  fear  of  chronic  hnnger.  I 
have  heard  tradesmen,  merchants,  and  innkeepers  in  various  towns 
and  villages  of  the  interior  declare  that  they  wonld  gladly  sacrifice 
half  of  what  they  possess,  if  by  doing  so  they  could  help  Don  Carlos 
to  the  throne  of  Spain.  Nothing  can  be  further  from  my  intention 
than  to  present  these  political  desires  or  whims  as  chivalrous  from 
an  ideal  point  of  view,  or  even  prndent  from  the  standpoint  of 
enlightened  national  egotism.  I  confine  myself  to  recording  their 
existence,  explaining  their  origin,  and  leaving  to  others  the  determina- 
tion of  their  wisdoni  and  ethics.  As  data  for  calculating  the  chances 
of  a  Carlist  movement  during  the  next  few  weeks,  they  are  helpful,  buc 
hardly  sufficient.  Practically  everybody  in  Spain,  except  the  listless 
inaBse^,  is  ready  and  even  impatient  to  help  to  sweep  away  the  present 
ftj^imr*and  its  worthy  representatives,  but  only  after  somebody  else  has 
taken  the  initiative  and  proved  the  feasibility  of  the  undertaking.  And 
herein  lies  the  donbt  and  the  difficulty  of  the  enterprise.  The  difficnlty 
<3onsist8in  rousing  all  the  malcontents  simultaneously  to  action,  and  the 
doubt  in  the  result  of  isolated  efforts.  Don  Carlos  is,  no  doubt,  com- 
pelled by  his  position  to  join  issue  with  the  Government  on  a  political 
<fuestion  which  will  have  become  mature  the  day  on  which  peace  is 
signed  between  President  McKinley  and  the  Queen  Regent  of  Spain. 

'  OjK  cif,  p.  14. 
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He  cannot  well  wait  till  the  economic  problems  are  also  ripe  for  solution. 
The  population  of  the  J^eninsula,  although  inert,  sluggish,  fatalistic,  is 
certain  to  be  at  last  driven  to  rebellion  by  hanger  and  mbery ;  but  tlie 
question  is,  Will  the  two  movements,  the  political  and  the  economic, 
coincide  in  time  ?  If  they  do  not,  it  Is  quite  on  the  cards  that  both 
may  fail;  for  the  Government  haa  taken  elaborate  and  formidable 
measures  against  that  right  of  revolution  to  the  promulgation 
enforcement  of  which  it  owes  its  very  existence.  If  the  popi 
revolt  be  quelled,  emigration  and  hunger  typhus  will  do  the  reat; 
and  if  CarliBra  be  repulsed,  the  p^rty  of  legitimacy  in  Spain  will 
thenceforward  belong  solely  to  the  domain  of  history,  like  Jacobitism  in 
England  or  Monarchy  by  the  grace  of  God  in  France,  Speakiiig 
with  my  limited  knowledge  of  the  i^hances  of  each  of  the  contending 
parties,  I  should  have  thought  that  if  success  were  the  only  coo- 
Bideration  to  be  kept  in  view,  the  Carlists  would  be  well  advised 
in  putting  off  their  rising  until  economic  distress  grows  more 
widespread  and  intenEe,  and  resistance  and  revolt  become  a  matter  of 
necessity. 

But  success  ia  apparently  not  the  only  consideration.  The  Carlist 
leaders  assure  me  that  there  ia  another  and  still  more  important 
motive :  the  desire  to  hinder,  rather  than  profit  by,  the  misery  of 
their  ill-starred  countrymen.  They  neither  wish,  nor  need,  to  wait 
until  the  masses  have  been  goaded  to  rebellion  by  the  gnawing  pains 
of  hunger  and  rendered  desperate  by  the  hopelessness  of  relief.  They 
regard  the  masses  of  the  Spanish  people  not  as  a  means,  but  as  the 
end.  Moreover,  they  can  all  the  better  afford  to  assume  this  humane 
attitude  that  a  few  jironnnciamuntos  by  military  officers  will  snffice  to 
seat  Don  Carlos  on  the  throne  almost  without  bloodshed  or  conflict  of 
any  kind.  The  revolution  is  to  be  practically  bloodless,  and  as  sudden 
as  a  cmij)  d'itai^  and  it  is  in  accordance  with  this  assumed  readinesB 
of  the  people  and  resolution  of  the  military  that  all  their  preparations 
are  being  shaped.  Now,  I  am  aware  that  there  are  many  officers  in 
Spain  and  in  Cuba  whose  sympathies  are  decidedly  Carlist.  I  am 
personally  acquainted  with  two  colonels  who  were  prepared  to  proclaim 
Don  Carlos  king  the  day  after  Cervera's  squadron  was  annihilated, 
and  were  with  difficulty  diasnaded  from  their  foolhardy  purpose.  I 
am  also  aware  that  for  the  last  twelve  months  the  Government  has 
been  unable  to  get  soldiers  for  the  Philippines  and  the  Antilles  from 
Catatonia  owing  to  the  Carlist  sympathies  of  the  people  of  that  pro- 
vince. Furthermore,  I  am  in  possession  of  other  data,  which  I  am 
not  at  liberty  to  make  public,  but  which  go  far  to  confirm  the 
Carlist  assumption.  Still  I  am  not  fully  convinced  of  the  correctness 
of  their  calculations,  nor  of  the  worldly  wisdom  of  allowing  such  a 
small  margin  for  unforeseen  hitches  and  adverse  contingencies. 

The  main  objection  which  the  leaders  of  the  military  party  in  Spain 
are  said  to  entertain  against  Carlism  consists  in  the  small  scope  there 
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is  sapposed  to  be  for  officers  now  io  active  service,  owing  to  the  large 
number  of  sncient  Carliat  officers  who  will  have  to  be  provided  for  in 
^the  army  of  the  new  King,  Bat  the  Mar(|ui8  of  Tamarit,  Sefior  Mella^ 
md  other  lieutenanta  of  the  Duke  of  Madrid  assure  me  that  this  ia  a 
rave  mistake.  The  ancient  officers  of  Don  Carios's  army  have,  during^ 
the  quarter  of  a  century  which  has  elapsed  since  they  doffed  the 
iform,  definitely  turned  their  attention  to  the  arts  and  professions 
of  peace;  and  those  who  aarrive  to-day  are^  with  leas  than  twenty 
exceptions,  men  who  will  make  no  claims  upon  the  head  of  the  royal 
house  for  re-employment  in  military  service,  Don  Carlos  is  resolved 
to  rely  upon  the  present  Spanish  army  for  eo-op oration  in  a  work 
which  all  classes  of  societyj  he  says,  must  regard  as  patriotic. 

The  outsider  who  judges  by  appearances,  which  are  not  always 
deceptive,  is  naturally  disposed  to  regard  the  coming  Carlist  struggle  as 
^oonsiderably  less  hopeful  than  the  last  from  the  military  and  financial 
>int  of  view.  In  the  early  seventies  the  Spanish  Government  was  prac- 
tically without  an  army  to  take  the  field  against  the  youthful  Pretender, 
while  the  people,  army,  and  clergy  were  unanimoufely  in  his  favour. 
Meanwhile,  Catholic  France  maintained  an  attitude  of  more  than 
friendly  neutralityj  and  the  Philippine  friars  remitted  vast  sums  to- 
"^e  militant  Legitimists.  All  this  is  changed  now,  and  the  change  la 
aot  to  the  advantage  of  the  Duke  of  Madrid :  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment possesses  a  disciplined  army  and  has  massed  troops  at  the  various 
important  strategic  points  of  the  Peninsula ;  the  clergy  are  indifferent 
or  hostile ;  France  is  diametrically  opposed  to  Carliam  ;  the  Philippine 
are  scurrying  home  with  all  they  can  save  from  the  natives ;  the 
Jarliflt  trea^sury  is  depleted,  and  the  country  upon  which  the  insur- 
Fgenta  must  quarter  thamaelves  is  exhausted  and  unable  to  support  aa 
army,     80  say  the  aopportera  of  the  Government. 

I  am  convinced  that  these  statements  are  not  unfounded,  and  I 

preaunie  that  the  *'  ahort>  sharp,  and  bloodless  revolution  "  has,  at  least 

►  some  extent,  been  suggested  by  the  absolute  impossibility  of  carrying 

'  on  a  long  guerilla  warfare,  although  the  alleged  favourable  attitude 

^of  the  army  may  have  also  had  Eomething  to  do  with  the  shaping  of 

plan.     At  the  same  time^  I  have  excellent  reason  to  believe  that 

oofiers  of  the  Carlists  are  not  wholly  empty,  nor  are  subficriptiona 

any  means  the  exception.     A  year  ago,  two  years  ago,  contribn- 

:>QS  were  frequently  asked  for,  and  almost  always  ref used«     Nobody 

t^lieved  in  the  success  of  the  cause,  and  nobody  cared  to  invest  in 

enterprise  foredoomed  to  failure,      To-tkij/  subscript vm^  are  comintj 

in  from  all  parts  of   Spain  and  various  tmvns  in  France^     They 

if  amount  to  a  relatively  large  sum,  and  are  aaid  to  be  still 

unng  in* 

Again,  if  the  conditions  have  undergone  a  radical  change  since  the 

great  rising,  the  change  is  not  wholly  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 

rlifiits.     When   the   Pretender  raised  the  standard   of  rebellion  in 
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1872-3,  his  enemies  were  ntimeroDa  and  hopefoL  The  Bepablicans 
had  a  programme  of  which  they  have  since  been  deprived  hy  the 
Liberals,  and  their  leaders  were  more  or  less  onited*  To*day  they 
possess  no  standard,  no  programme,  no  organisation,  and  their  leaders, 
mere  chiefs  of  factions,  are  at  daggers'  ends  with  each  other.  To-day 
all  the  doctrinal  parties  in  Spain  are  dead^  and  only  await  bnriaL 
The  parliamentary  machinery  has  broken  down;  neither  friend  nor 
foe  professes  any  lingering  remnant  of  faith  in  the  Cortea  or  ParliA* 
mentary  institations.  Socialism  is  as  yet  merely  a  destructive  force,  and 
even  as  such  is  confined  to  Barcelona,  Vizcaya,  and  a  portion  of 
Astnrias.  Who  is  there  then  to  take  the  field  against  Carlism  with  a 
popular  programme,  an  attractive  cry,  or  even  a  delusive  hope  ? 
Nobody.  And  in  the  seventies  there  were  two  snch  parties :  the 
Alfonsists,  who  bronght  about  the  Restoration ;  and  the  Republic, 
which  was  still  a  pleasing  hope.  Both  have  been  tried  and  fonnd 
wanting,  and  their  only  possible  successor  is  Don  Carlos. 

The  present  Grovernment  is  doobtless  keenly  conscions  of  the 
danger  to  which  it  is  exposed,  and  has  done  much  to  avert  it^  with  the 
invaluable  help  of  Martinet  Campos,  a  general  who  seems  qnite 
willing  to  see  Spain's  connection  with  her  colonies  severed,  but  is 
ready  to  sacrifice  his  life  rather  than  permit  her  to  break  ofi*  her 
minoos  relations  with  dynastic  Constitutionalism.  Carlist  officers 
have  been  removed  from  important  towns,  other  military  men  dia- 
oontented  with  the  Government  on  purely  pedantic  and  personal 
grounds  have  been  conciliated  by  snug  little  posts  ;  Carlist  newspapers 
have  been  confiscated  and  suspended  ;  and  various  Carlist  agents 
arrested.  But  despite  the  doubtful  methods  employed  by  the 
Government,  whose  leader  delights  in  the  epithet  *^  cunning,"  it  may 
well  be  questioned  whether  the  organisation  of  the  political  police  is 
equal  to  that  of  the  Carlists.  The  Government,  which  is  proud  of  its 
title  "  Liberal,"  and  declares  itself  to  be  strenuously  striving  to 
"  raise  the  moral  standard  of  the  people,^'  is  said  to  pay  a  regular 
salary  to  a  number  of  incorruptible  Socialists  in  Barcelona  and 
elsewhere,  who  discharge  the  useful  but  inglorious  duty  of  spies. 
Whether  it  has  similar  allies  among  the  Carlists  I  cannot  say.  Bat 
the  latter  poasesa  a  twofold  hierarchy  of  Civil  and  military  employ^ 
in  ^?t'//tj,  whose  activity  it  is  very  difficult  to  paralyse,  for  in  the  case 
of  a  rising  the  public  men  who  ore  known  to  all  count  for  nothing ; 
whereas  certain  private  individuals  who  are  practically  known  to 
nobody  take  the  lead.  Take,  for  instance,  a  man  like  Sefior  Mella  or 
the  Marquis  of  Tamarit,  He  is  a  personage  in  his  own  constituency, 
and  he  is  a  Carlist  leader  in  the  eyes  of  the  Government,  But  in 
reality  he  has  no  influence  or  weight  in  the  organisation  of  Carlism 
in  his  province ;  and  if  he  were  arrested  to-morrow^  the  obscure  man 
who  has  would  continue  the  work  as  zealously  as  before. 

The  sympathies  of  the  clergy  have  always  proved  a  highly  important 
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factor  in  popular  movements  of  every  kind,  and  the  facts  which  my 
inquiries  elicited  on  this  subject  are  these.  First  of  all,  their  influence 
on  the  people  in  political  questions  is  considerably  less  than  one  is 

■aatarally  disposed  to  suppose  in  a  country  like  Spain.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  of  the  Basques  and  the  Catalans,  who,  whenever  they 
venture  to  give  their  votes,  almost  entirely  disregard  the  emphatic 
advice  of  the  parish  priest.  Further,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
diplomatic  action  of  the  Vatican,  the  interests  of  bishops  desirous  of 
becoming  cardinals,  the  ambition  of  prints  who  covet  the  crook  and 
the  mitre,  have  combined  to  create  a  Constitutionalist  current  among 
the  higher  clergy  of  Spain.  The  source  of  the  movement  can  hardly 
be  termed  spiritual,  and  to  the  exhortations  which  it  has  produced  the 

ipeople  have  instinctively  refused  to  attribute  gpiritual  force.     Of  the 

'four  cardinals  in  Spain,  one — Cardinal  Sancha,  Archbishop  of  Toledo 
— is  a  pronounced  partisan  of  dynastic  Liberalism ;  two  others  are 
tepid  Liberals,  and  the  fourth  was  in  times  gone  by  a  militant  Carlist. 
Of  the  archbishops^  four  are  so-called  '*  integrists,"  *  and  the  remainder 

f l^Tupathise  with  the  cause  of  the  dynasty.  Most  of  the  "  integrists/' 
however,  are  believed  to  be  opportunists,  who  would  be  delighted  al 
the  success  of  the  Carlist  cause,  which  they  would  espouse  the  moment 
it  seemed  likely  to  triumph. 

Bnt»  whatever  political  views   the   prelates   may  entertain,  there 

f  fleema  little  doubt  that  the  rank  and  file  of  the  clergy  in  the  north  of 

^  Spain  and  in  parts  of  Andalusia,  and  other  provinces  as  well,  are 
Carlist  almost  to  a  man.  This  being  so,  the  disadvantages  under 
which  Carlism  labours  in  1898,  as  compared  with  1873,  are  not  per- 
haps quite  as  Eerious  as  they  seem, 

Sach,  then,  are  the  principal  data  for  an  opinion  as  to  D^n  Car]os*8 
chance  of  ascending  the  throne  of  Spain.     To  come  forward  as  candi- 

'date  uuder  the  present  conditions — political,  social,  and  economic — 
presupposes  a  wealth  of  imagination  or  a  degree  of  self-sacrifice  which 
IB  truly  abnormal.  **  Monseigneur,"  remarked  the  Marquis  of  Tamarit 
to  Don  Carlos,  the  last  time  they  met,  **  if  the  Cortes  or  the  Grandees 
of  Spain  were  to  present  me  the  royal  crown  on  a  golden  plate^  and 
beseech  me  to  ascend  the  throne,  I  should  decline  the  offer  with 
thanks.  But  that  any  man  should  go  to  the  trouble  of  fighting  for  it 
is  beyond  my  comprehension.**  *'  Your  action,  Marquis,"  replied  the 
Duke  of  Madrid,  "  would  be  no  more  than  the  refusal  of  the  highest 

fpoBsible  honour;  mine,  should  I  imitate  you,  would  be  the  shirking 
of  a  most  sacred  duty/* 

The  Carlists  look  most  hopefully  on  the  prospects  of  their  leader, 
Spain  turns  her  regard  wistfully  in  every  direction  in  search  of  a 
saviour,  while  outsiders,  reserving  their  judgment,  must  be  content  to 

•  The  Archbishops  of  Burgos,  Seville,  Tarragona,  and  Zaragoia,  Among  the 
'^Carlitfl'*  prelates  I  may  mention  the  Bishops  of  Guisuola,  Vitoria,  Orcnse^  I'rgel, 
▲irla,  SegtQfVia,  and  Famplona. 
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watch  events  as  they  occur.    The  only  statement  of  which  I  am  firmly 
convinced  is  that,  whether  the  natioa  be  rescued  or  rnlnedi  revo- 
lutionised or  crnshed  out  of  political   existence,  the  work  will  be 
accomplished  without  the  co-operation  of  the  masses,  who  are  utterly 
hopeless  and    helpless.     Carliats  are  more  hopefnK     One  of   their 
most  eminent  leaders  summed  up  the  sitaation  in  the  course  of  our 
last  conversation  as  follows  :  '^  A  band  of  unscrupulous  stump  oratorB 
whose  opinions  are  influenced  by  their  stomachs  ;  who  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  mercUessly  fleeced  the  patient  people  now  perishing  of  hunger  ; 
who  sent  ravenous  beasts  of  prey  to  the  colonies,  which  were  despoiled  cub 
if  by  armed  and  triumphant  enemies;  who  squandered  all  the  money  thus 
collected  in  demoralising  others  and  pampering  themselves ;  who  kept 
the  army  and    navy  without  artillery,  rifles,   ammuoition,  cruisers, 
coal,  or  even  pay ;  who  lefc  Spain's  last  and  most  precious  colonies 
utterly  without  defence ;  who  recalled  the  one  general  who  was  on 
the  point  of  restoring  order  in  C  aba,  and  stigmatised  his  patriotism  as 
cruelty  in  order  that  their  own  treasonable  neglect  should  be  termed 
diplomatic  prudence  ;  who   cheerfully  humiliated   their   countiy  and 
insulted  its  defenders  in  order  to  maintain  peace,  and  yet  allowed  the 
country  to  drift  helplessly  into  war  ;  who,  when  our  colonies  might 
have  yet  been  defended  by  the  timely  dispatch  of  reinforcements, 
merely  massed  troops  at  home  to  fight  against  Spaniards  for  the  per- 
petuation of  their  own  misrule ;  who  systematically  paralysed  the  heroic 
efforts  of  defence  made  by  the  neglected  army  and  navy,  and  then 
with  nameless  baseness  shifted  the  blame  for  failure  on  to  our  gallant 
defenders,  whom  they  hold  up  to  obloquy;  who,  when  Cavite  fell  and 
the  flower  of  Spain's  sons  was  being  mourned  for^  went  o£E  to  indalge 
in    the    coarse    pleasures    of  the    bull-fight;    who,    when    Cervera's 
squadron   was  destroyed,   uttered    pointless    public  jests,    and  when 
Santiago  fell  perpetrated  scandalous  practical  jokes  upon  the  Press 
and  the  nation  j  who  extinguished  liberty  while  pretending  to  further 
its  cause  j  who  demoralised  the  people  while  hypocritically  claiming  to 
raise  the  moral  standard  of  the  masses ;  who  raised  lying  to  the  level 
of  a  fine  art,  rendered  justice  a  myth,  made  elementary  education  a 
department  of  mendicity  supported  by  mendacity,    and    established 
roguery,  embezzlement,  and  every  species  of  dishonesty  and  corrup- 
tion as  current  conditions  of  the  Civil  Service;  and  who  have  now  wound 
up  their  activity  by  leaving  Spain  without  colonies,  without  a  fleet, 
without  funds,  without  industry;  without  commerce,  almost  without 
agriculture^  with  an  enormous  financial  deficit,  a  depreciated  currency, 
and  a  famine  to  come — bankrupt  in  money  and  in  honour — such  a 

band  of  men  will  surely  vanish  like  the  forces  of  Sennacherib 

when  we  unfurl  our  banner,  were  it  only  from  abject  fear  of  being 
visited  at  last  by  physical  puniehment,  the  only  species  of  aufferbg  to 
which  they  are  seueible," 

E.  J,  Dillon. 
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IT  is  not  poaalble  to  write  a  kistory  of  England  or  the  Engliab 
people  without  having  constantly  to  face  questions  connected 
with  religion.  At  some  periods,  indeed,  they  become  so  dominant  a 
factor  that  the  whole  conrse  of  our  history  may  be  said  to  have  turned 
upon  their  issue.  Mr.  Gladstone,  for  instance,  in  the  opening  words 
of  an  article  on  **  Queen  Elisabeth  aud  the  Church/*  observes  that 
**  Considerations  of  religion  were  the  determining  elements,  at  least 
for  England,  in  the  public  affairs  of  the  sixteenth  century/'  *  And 
the  more  we  learn  of  the  century  which  followed,  the  clearer  we  see 
that  itfl  great  struggle  was  animated  rather  by  religiouB  than  by  political 
discord.  Professor  Gardiner  once  observed  to  me  that  ''  if  laud  had 
been  thrown  over  "  there  might  have  been  no  civil  war.  It  ia  not 
only  in  these  centuries  that  '*  Church  '*  history  is  of  capital  import- 
ance ;  bat  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  a  writer  on  English 
history  is  bound  to  keep  it  constantly  in  view  and  to  deal,  at  critical 
periods,  with  the  chief  theological  questions  which  exercised  on 
Englishmen  in  the  past  so  stupendous  an  influence. 

The  historian,  obviously,  is  not  concerned  with  abstract  theological 
propositions  :  it  is  not  for  him  to  say  whether  they  are  right  or  wrong. 
But  he  is  concerned,  and  closely  concerned,  with  the  great  facts  of 
English  history ;  and  when  he  finds  theologians  or  their  friends  trying 
to  deny  or  travesty  those  facts,  in  the  interests  of  some  theory  of 
their  own,  it  becomes  not  only  his  right,  but  his  duty,  to  tell  them 
plainly,  **  Hands  ofif.'*  There  is,  therefore,  I  believe,  at  least  among 
studentB  of  history,  a  growing  feeling  of  uneasiness  at  the  strange 
and  parlous  pranks  which  the  authors  of  popular  Church  *'  histories  " 
are  now  playing  with  their  subject.  It  is  bad  enough  that  these 
*  yUaeenth  Century^  -xxiv.  704- 
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romantic  dreams  gboold  invade  tbe  realms  of  history ;  but  the  matter 
becomes  really  gerioua  when  oar  schools  are  ilooded|  tbroogb  tbe 
agency  of  the  clergy,  under  the  guise  of  faithful  history,  with  treatises 
in  wbich  notorioua  facts  are  either  ignored  or  explained  away. 

The  two  works  I  propose  to  examine,  bo  far  as  space  permits,  are 
those,  perhaps,   which,  at  the    present    moment,   are    exercising  the 
widest  influence  in  their  difetincfc  and  respective  spheres.     One  is  Mr, 
Nye's  **  The   Church  and  Her  Story  "  ;  tbe  other  is  Mr,  Wakem&n  a 
well-known  **  Introduction  to  tho  History  of  tbe  Cborch  of  England/' 
Mr,  Nye*s  popular  works  upon  the  Church  have  attained  a  gigantic  circa* 
lation.     Published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Church  Defence  Institu- 
tion (to  which  he  was  financial  secretary),  they  were  *'  recommended," 
we  read,  **  for  circulation  by  the   Archbishop  of  York  and  nearly  all 
the  bishops,"  and  *'  more  than  100,000  "  copies  had  long  ago  been  sold. 
Their  primary  object,  it  must  be  rememberedj  was  to  countermine  the 
Disestablij^hmeut    agitationp     But   although   written    for  a    political, 
rather  than  a  theological  purpose,  their  whole  tendency  is  to  play  into 
the  hands  of   those  who,  for  sacerdotal  •  objects,  are   tampering  with 
English  history.     To  explain  how  ihis  has  come  to  pass,  it  ia  neces- 
sary to  glance  at  the  present  aspect  of  the  Church  defence  question. 
Unhappily^  an  excellent  case  has  fallen  into  bad  bands.     The  lines  of 
defence  originally  adopted  by  independent  champions  are  being  now 
reduced  to  a  uniform  positioni  which»  so  far  from  being  impregnable, 
as   it  should  be,  is  open  to  damaging  attack.     Indeed,  it  would  be 
difficult,  I  fear,  to  say  whether  the  assailants  or  the  champions  of  the 
Church  are  the  more  disingenuous   now  in  the  arguments  on  which 
they  rely. 

The  cause  of  the  whole  trouble  is  really  quit©  simple.  Two  iBBaee^ 
entirely  distinct,  have  been  wilfully  and  BjBtematically  confused^  with 
a  definite  object  in  view.  It  is  obvious  that  the  claim  that  the  Church 
of  England  is  a  branch  of  the  "  Holy  Catholic  Church,"  coeval  with 
Christianity  itself,  would  be  in  no  way  affected  if  the  former  were 
'*  disestablished  and  disendowed,*'  by  the  action  of  the  State,  to-morrow. 
It  is  no  less  certain  that  her  position  as  the  State  or  National  Church, 
with  alt  the  endowments  she  possesses  in  right  of  that  position,  are 
here  only  so  long  as  she  remains  within  the  four  corners  of  Acts  of 
Parliament.  If  any  should  question  this  assertion^  I  need  only  point 
to  what  happened  under  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  the  CatboUca  who 
refused  to  conform  to  Acts  of  Parliament  lost  their  Sees  and  their 
livings,  and  to  what  happened  under  Charles  II.,  when  the  Puritans 
similarly  lost  their  livings  on  refusing  to  obey  the  Act  of  Uniformity. 
Now,  observe,  this  in  no  way  supports  the  *'  Liberationist  **  case ;  it 
does  not  prove,  either  that  the  Slate  endowed  the  Church,  or  that  the 

*  I  employ  this  term,  throu^bontf  In  Ms  strict  mining,  to  distfnguish  those  who 
excesses  have  bcea  condemned  by  Hi^^b  Charcbmeo* — S<€  rob  bdv,  p,  70. 
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State  has  any  moral  right  to  deprive  the  Church  of  its  endowmeDts. 
Bat  it  does  prove  that  the  Chnrch  can  only  retain  those  endowments 
80  long  as  it  conforms  to  the  wishes  of  the  State  as  exprtsied  by  Acts 
of  Parliament.  This,  however,  I  need  scarcely  say,  is  the  "  red  rag/' 
the  '*  abomination  of  desolationj"  to  a  large  and  a  growing  party  among 
the  Anglican  clergy.  They  desire,  in  homely  phrase,  to  "  eat  their 
cake  and  have  it,"  to  enjoy  the  statos  and  endowments  appertaining 
to  the  State  Chnrch  without  admitting  the  right  of  the  State  to 
interfere,  in  any  way,  with  the  character  or  teaching  of  the  Chnrch. 
There  has^  therefore,  been  invented  a  new  theory,  no  less  artificial 
than  nnhistorical,  that  the  Chnrch  of  England,  as  **  established  by 
law,**  holds  her  ancient  endowments,  not  as  the  National  Church  nnder 
the  Acts  of  Uniformity,  but  in  virtue  of  being  the  Cathohc  Church  in 
this  country,  holding,  in  essentials,  the  same  doctrines  as  it  held  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  possessing  an  unbroken  episcopal  succession. 
Lest  I  should  be  charged  with  misrepresenting  this  astounding  pro- 
position, I  will  quote  from  a  letter  published  in  the  Morning  Posf 
(Jnne  21,  18D7),  written  by  a  beneficed  clergyman  in  Essex,  the  son  of 
a  well-known  bishop.  On  behalf  of  *'  the  Catholic  party  in  the 
Chnrch  of  England/'  he  lays  down  the  proposition,  **  That  the  build- 
ings of  the  Church  are  ours  because  we  are  the  ancient  Catholic 
Church  of  this  land,  and  that  unleBs  we,'  and  not  Home,  representod 
that  Church,  we  shoold  have  no  right  to  them  or  to  the  endowments 
of  the  Chnrch  of  Eagland/*  Heally,  one  need  only  cross  the  Tweed  to 
test  the  claim  that  because  a  Church  possesses  the  buildings  and 
endowments  of  *'the  ancient  Catholic  Church  "  in  the  land,  it  is  oon- 
eequently  its  true  representative*  Does  *^  the  Catholic  party  "  recognise 
the  present  **  Church  of  Scotland  "  as  entitled  to  that  position  north 
of  the  Tweed  ?  And  if  not,  does  not  that  Chnrch,  like  the  *'  Church 
of  Eogland,"  possess  these  buildings  and  endowments  under  thote 
Acta  of  the  State  which  make  it  the  National  Church  ?  It  is  strange 
bow  many  of  these  clerical  bubbles  burst  as  soon  as  one  confronts 
their  authors  with  **  the  Church  oE  S:;otland." 

The  treatises  by  Mr.  Nye  to  which  I  shall  refer  are  entitled  **  The 

Church  and  Her  Story "  and  **  A  Popular  Story  of  the   Church  of 

.Bagland,**  of  which   last  a  cheap  edition   has  .been  published,  at  the 

r  price  of  a  penny.     A  question  was  asked  in  the  House  of  Commons 

AS  to  the  use,  in  elementary  schools,  of  Mr.  Nye'a  publications,  and  I 

think  that   ray   criticisms^  based   on    authorities    which    the    author 

himself  would  certainly  accept,  may  lead  to  that  qaoation  being  asked 

agatn«     I  may  add  that  my  quotations  will  b^  taken  from  the  **  new 

^aad  revised  edition,''  both  of  the   larger  treatise  and  of  the  popular 

;  pamphlet.  % 

Mr.  Wakeman   may  complain  that  his  charming  work  should  be 
ated,  even  by  implication,  with  the  crudities  of  a  pamphleteer. 
YQU  I.XXIV.  Z 
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But  aa  he  deacribes  it,  in  his  preface,  as  intended  for  the  '*  genera 
reader  and  learner/'  it  may  fairly  be  described  as  popular.  Moreover, 
thanks  to  the  energy  of  its  admirers  among  the  clergy,  fresh  editions 
are  called  for  at  the  rate  of  two  a  year,  bo  that  it  has  clearly  reached 
those  for  whom  it  was  intended.  Nor,  indeed,  would  it  be  fair  to  say 
that  itt  owes  its  marked  gnccess  to  clerical  advocacy  alone  j  for  it  bears 
thronghout  the  pleasing  impress  of  a  graceful,  a  cultured,  and  a 
feminine  mind. 

It  is,  however,  matter  for  regret  that  there  is  nothing,  either  in  the 
Preface  to  the  work  or  in  the  clerical  commendations  published  in  its 
praise,  to  indicate  that  it  is  a  party  production  of  the  most  extreme 
character.     Canon  Gore,  for  instance,  is  quoted  as  writing  : 

"  No  Ohiirchniftii  of  average  education  has  now  any  excuse  for  ignorance 
of  the  history  of  liis  Church  ;  nor  any  school  majater  or  mistref®  for  omitting 
to  teach  it  to  their  hoys  and  gbls.'* 

Again,  there  lies  before  me  another  clerical  commendation  with  a 
somewhat  curious  history.  In  an  Essex  parish  with  which  I  am 
connected,  two  rectors  in  successioD,  within  some  seven  years,  hs 
joined  the  Church  of  Rome.  With  the  bishop's  approval,  a  pamphk 
was  addressed  to  the  troubled  parishioners  by  a  clergyman,  in  which 
they  were  recommended  to  read  fifteen  books  which  dealt  "  fairly  *' 
with  **  the  controversy  between  England  and  Rome/'  Mr.  Wakeman*s 
work  heads  the  list.  It  is  a  singular  commentary  on  this  that  a 
recent  convert  to  Rome  informed  me  that  she  owed  her  conversion  tc 
reading  Mr.  Wakeman'a  book.  The  seeming  paradox  is  easilj 
explained.  To  those  who  accept  what  its  author  terms  "  the  benignant 
rule  of  the  Church,"  the  assurance  by  their  parish  priest  that  Mr. 
Wakeman  8  book  is  trustworthy  may  render  it  an  excellent  opiate  for 
doubts  on  the  Anglican  position.  There  are  those,  however,  who 
too  much  in  earnest  to  accept  any  such  assurance,  those  who  desire  to 
test  Mr,  Wakeman'e  history  for  themselves.  I  admit  that  this  is  a 
** Protestant "  feeling,  and  I  know  that  a  ''Protestant'*  tendency 
makes  Mr.  Wakeman  shudder*  But  I  cannot  conceive  a  more  di&*i 
quieting  experience  for  those  who  are  in  trouble  about  their  faith  than 
a  **  cold  douche  **  of  historic  fact  after  that  soothing  draught  with 
which  Mr.  Wakeman  provides  them. 

The  matter  is  far  too  serious  for  mere  criticism  of  detail.  In  Mn 
Nye*s  treatise  *Hhe  people  "  may  be  puzzled  by  learning  that  '*  Long 
before  monarchy  existed  the  Church  was  here/  •  and  yet  that  '•  th« 
Holy  Church  of  En  gland  was  founded  within  the  realm  of  England 
by  the  King's  [Edward  IIIJs]  ancestors/' t  From  Mr.  Wakeman^ 
again,  they  will  learn  that  the  Church,  after  the  Norman  Conquest, 

*  "A  Popular  Storr/*  p.  6. 

t  HhJ,  p,  :iO,  where  a  5!atute  of  13^0  is  cited  to  \h\t  effect- 
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•*  became  pipid  instead  of  independent  '*  (p.  95),  and  yet  that  Henry 
cannot  hare  abolished  *'the  papal  Church  in  England^*' because  **  there 
never  was,  in  any  true  sense  of  the  word,  a  papal  Church  iu 
England''  (p.  225).  The  historitml  critic,  too,  ini^ht  deny  that  **m 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  William  of  Corbeil  introdoced  into 
England  the  Order  of  Canons  Regular  of  St.  Aognstine*'  (p.  172), 
because  William  was  dead  at  the  time,  and  because  the  canons  were 
introduced  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  century,  and  not  by  William 
even  then.*  More  important  for  **  the  controversy  between  England 
and  Rome"  is  my  own  discovery  that  Stephen  admitted  at  his  ac- 
oession  the  Pope's  right  to  decide  his  case^f  whence  his  statement 
in  his  great  charter,  that  he  was  '^conHrmatua/'  as  king,  by  the 
Pope,  But  of  this  the  author  may  fairly  be  ignorant.  What  is 
really  disquieting  is  to  find,  within  quotation  marks,  such  extracts  as 
these  on  a  subject  to  which  special  prominence  is  given: 


"Both  Con  vocations  j^iiiiied  a 
i*e8oliition  to  the  eflect  that  *  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  hath  not  by  Scrip- 
ture any  gitjater  authority  in  Entj- 
land  I  than  any  other  foreign 
bi8liop*"(p.  l':;2). 


"  Both  Convocations  passed  .  ,  . 
a  resolution  aliii-ming  that  *  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  hath  not  by  Scrip- 
ture any  greater  authority  over  the 
Church  of  England  \  than  any  other 
foreign  bishop  * "  (p,  2iJl), 


Again,  let  any  one  collate,  on  pp,  218,  229,  Mr.  Wakeman'a  quota- 
tions from  the  Statute  in  Restraint  of  Appeals  (1533)  as  a  test  of  his 
accuracy  in  these  matters,  I  hasten  to  add  that  I  quote  throughout 
from  his  fifth  edition  (1898),  in  which  he  has  "  been  able  to  revise 
the  whole  volume  at  leisure." 

It  is,  however,  as  I  said,  on  far  graver  matters  that  the  historian 
must  join  issue  with  Mr.  AVakeman's  case.  His  work,  it  is  necessary 
to  insist,  is  professedly  historical  in  character :  his  avowed  object  is 
to  trace  the  **  history"  and  **  development"  of  the  Eoglish  Church. 
Now  there  are  at  least,  broadly  speaking,  two  different  schools  among 
sacerdotal  apologists.  On  the  one  hand  are  those  who  would  explain 
mway  the  Reformation  movement  in  the  sixteenth  century ;  on  the  other 
are  those  who  frankly  recognise  that  this  is  now  impossible,  and  who 
contend  that  everything  previous  to  the  settlement  under  Charles  II. 
18  of  merely  academic  interest,  and  can  be  absolutely  ignored, §  M*". 
Gilbert  Child,  in  an  able  article^!  has  exposed  the  inability  of  tLti 

♦  See  mj  pnprjr  on  **  The  Origin  of  St.  Botolph's  Pnorj.  Colchester,''  in  "Esiex 
Arch.  Trails,"  N.S.  iii,  2G7. 

f  i?ec  mj  **  Geoffrey  de  3Iandevillet"  pp.  250-261. 

*  The  iUilics  are  mine. 

f  ThcTe  are  tho&e,  of  course,  who  go  forlUer,  and  who  urge,  as  Mr.  Hodges  in  tU 
••Bishop  Guest/  that  doctrine  taught  bj  ?usej,  even  under  misapprehension  of  the 
Charch'«  teaching,  has  now  become  i/*«o  fat  to  lawful;  or  who  claim  that  it  is  "too 
late  "  to  tnppreis  illegal  practices  when  tbvjr  have  been  persisted  in,  despite  thc:ii  con- 
deu)  nation. 

II  **Thc  Present  Position  of  the  High  Church  Parijr/'  CoNXEMroBABY  ITeview 
Nov.  \b92,\xil  T3^. 
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sacerdotal  party  to  adopt   definitely  either  of  these  positionfl*     That 
inability,  I  venture  to  assert,  is  now  clearer  than  ever.     The  theories 
upheld   by  Dr.  Hook  and  Mr.  Blnnt,  and  revived   by  Mr.    Anbrey 
Moore,*  are  those,  in  the  main,  of  Mr,  Wakeman  t  and  Mr.  Nye,  who 
strive  to  minimise  the  changes  in  the  sixteenth  century.     Prominent 
on  the  other  side  is  such  a  writer  as  the  Rev.  Nicholas  Pocock,  whoj 
aUhongh  one  with  Mr.  Wakeman  in  aim,  knew,  as  an  expert  on  the 
Prayer-book,  that  no   honest   historian  could  so  treat  those  changes, 
and  therefore  preferred  to  treat    them   as  now   of    mere  academic 
interest.  |     Dr.  Lee,  who  (whatever  we   may  think  of   his   position) 
cannot  be  ignored  as  a  writer  on  the  Reformation  period,  has  gone' 
further  in  not  only  recognising,  bat  accentuating,  by  evidence  of  his 
own,  the  changes  then  effected.  §      It  is  probable  that,  in  spite  of  th©j 
craze  for  **  continuity  "  at  all  costs,  the  facts  of  history  would  haven 
forced  the  party  to  abandon  what  has  been  termed  by  Dr.  Le©  the 
Reformation  romance,  |  had   not  the  controversy  on  Anglicen  Orderi 
forced  them  to    uphold  the  **  orthodoxy  "  of  those  who  framed  anc 
who  accepted  the  Edwardine  Ordinal.     So  the  early  reformers,  after 
all,  appeared  in  the  character  of  their  **  fathers/' 

The  historian,  of  coorse,  seeks  only  to  learn  what  really  happened 
in  the  Reformation  period.  So  long  as  the  sacerdotal  party  does  not 
tamper  with  history,  but  confines  itself  to  urging  that  the  National  i 
Church  is  in  no  way  bound  by  chaogea  effected  under  Elizabeth,  he! 
is  not  directly  concerned*  We  have,  however,  the  great  authority,  oa 
this  subject,  of  Mr.  Gladstone  for  holding  that  the  Restoration  settle- 
ment '*  was,  as  to  all  main  interests  [?  intents]  and  purposes,  au 
acceptance  and  revival  of  the  Elizabethan  settlement.  On  this,  there- 
fore, in  giving  an  account  of  herself,  the  Church  of  England  most 
fall  back/'*i  Thjjg  is  a  significant  admission^on  "  the  great  Eii?;abethan 
settlement/'  *•  from  one  who  had  so  deeply  studied  the  subject,  and 
who  held  on  Church  matters  the  views  of  **  the  Oxford  Movement." 

Nor,  indeed,  is  it  easy  for  those  who  have  so  stnrdUy  midntained 
it,  to  abandon  the  ludicrous  theory,  constructed  in  the  teetli  of  the 
facts,  that  what  took  place  at  the  English  lieformation  was  merely  the 
rejection  of  the  Pope*8  anthority,  w^hich  authority  had  been  usurped* 
and  the  return  to  the  state  of  things  prevailing  before  that  usurpation. 
Ah  that  theory  is  expressed  in  Mr.  Nye's  book  : 

"  The  casting  off  of  a  foreign  Power  whicli  had  held  at  its  mercy  botb 

*  C'lNTEMPonAHY  REVIEW,  Nov.  Is992,  Ixiu  pp.  T:J7-74«). 

t  AVho  dedicates  biy  book  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Aubrey  Moore. 

t  ''  Euglifh  Historical  lieview,"  i.  B81, 

§  *' The  Church  under  Queen  EH/.abeth  :  an  Historical  Sketch,  ' 

U  Even  now  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbuiy  js  telling  his  clergy,  amidst  cheem,  thftt 
they  must  not  stop  short  of  ICGl,  which  U  virtually  such  an  abandonment. 

4^  Nhitietnlh  Ccntun/,  xxiv.  1.  CanoD  MacCail  ridicules  Sir  WilHam  Harcoiarft 
{Fifrtnightbj  Hct^icw,  Auguftt,  13{»8,  p.  282)  for  holding  the  same  view. 

•♦  Ibid,  p.  :.. 
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Clmrch  nnd  nation  for  centuries  was  not  soon  to  bo  forgotten.  It  wau 
only  by  tbt*  providence  of  God  that  the  Church  of  England  came  out  of  the 
fire  in  substance  as  she  went  in — the  glorious  old  Churoh  of  England, 
which  she  was  for  centuries  before  Reformation  times — which  she  remains 
to  this  day,"* 

**  I  was  not  going  to  risk  my  position,"  said  Mr.  Rhodes  before  the 
Baid  Committee,  *"  to  change  Presideot  Kr tiger  for  President  J.  B. 
BobinaoD."  It  is  equally  certain  that  the  Protestant  martyrs  did  not 
give  their  biDdies  to  be  bnrned  merely  becaoao  they  wished  to  enheti- 
tote  the  supremacy  of  the  King  for  the  anpremacy  of  the  Pope,  And 
yet  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  children  who  are  taught,  m 
Church  schools,  from  the  Popular  Story  of  Mr,  Nye  wonld  not  realise 
that  a  Protestint  Reformation  had  ever  taken  place.  What  impression, 
for  instance,  is  conveyed  by  the  statement  that  among  the  "  efifects  of 
the  Reformation  "  was  **  the  issue  of  an  Engh'sh  Prayer-book  in  place 
of  the  service  books  then  used  in  the  Latin  tongoe "  ?  t  There  is, 
perhaps^  a  hidden  meaning  in  the  author's  words  at  the  oatset,  that 
^'  nothing  which  the  people  ought  to  know  about  this  Church  has  been 
kept  back  by  the  writer  "  (p,  G). 

Everything,  in  fact,  is  sacrificed  to  the  grfat  **  ccntinnity  "  juggle, 
the  confusion  between  tho  legal  and  institational,  and  tbe  doctrinal 
contiximty  of  the  Church,  Of  the  Reformation  Mr.  Nje  assures 
us  that 

'*  It  did  not  invalidate  the  continuity  of  the  Church.  ...  By  the 
Reformation  the  Church  lost,  as  we  have  seen,  much  of  its  worldly  posses- 
sions, but  one  thing  it  preserved — its  identity.  Nothing  is  more  certain 
than  the  fact  that  the  Church  of  England  before  the  Reformation,  and 
the  Church  of  England  after  the  Reformation,  was  the  same  identical 
Church.'* : 

I  have  only  space  for  one  of  the  arguments  and  for  one  of  the 
facts  by  which  ho  supports  his  case.  If  a  drunken  man  becomes 
sober,  he  does  not,  we  read,  loee  his  "identity.'*  No  doutt.  We 
may  add  that  if  a  Romanist  becomes  a  Protestant  he  undoubtedly 
remains  *'*'  the  same  man/'  His  existence  is  continuons  :  his  religion 
19  not.  So  much  for  tbe  force  of  Mr.  Nye's  argument.  There 
remains  his  fact,  namely,  that  **  the  Bishop  of  Dnrham,  Tonstal, 
retained  his  See  through  all  the  changes,''  §  Tanstal,  as  a  fact, 
vehemently  opposed  the  religions  changes  under  Queen  Elizabeth J| 
and  was  deprived  of  his  See  in  conseqaence,  Mr.  Froudo 
observes : 

*  '  The  aiurub  and  Her  Story/*  p.  132. 

'i  tin  p.  41,   tlie  succenfive  Te%*»ioiss  of   rnr    irayrr  tuoK  iir<j  MrrjilArly  meDtlocieu 

Jjthout  the  *Ughtc;-st  hint  of  the  marked  (ioctrinsil  ch.*iiii;c*. 

-t  **  I'bo  Church  nud  Her  Story/^  pp.  Uil-3,  i   ti-^^  r.  in 

il  See  Stntietntk  f'enturif,  Feb.  im>7.  p.  «0a. 
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**  Timstal  might  have  yielded,  as  he  yielded  before,  had  the  questionr 
been  merely  that  of  the  supremacy ;  but  he  mforuied  Cecil  that  he  could 
not  agree  to  .  .  .  receive  or  allow  any  doctrine  in  his  diocese  otiu'i  tlmn 
Oatholic."^ 

Mr.  Nye  describes  hia  work,  at  the  beginning,  as  a  *'  book  of 
FACTS  '*  (p.  2),  and  insists,  at  the  end,  that  he  is  combating  the 
*' Ignorance  of  FACTs*'t(p.  220),  I  have  now  dealt  with  on©  of 
these  *'  facts,'*  published  under  the  patronage  of  the  Church  Defence 
Institution,  in  a  book  "  recommended  for  circulation  ''  by  *^  nearly  all 
the  bishops." 

I  have,  unhappily,  only  space  to  deal  in  detail  with  a  few  points ; 
and  these  I  had  better  take  from  the  history  of  the  Reformation. 

On  the  subject  of  the  Protestant  martyrs  in  Queen  Mary's  reign 
I  desire  to  come  to  close  quarters  with  Mr.  Wakeman's  book.  They 
went  to  the  stake,  he  tells  us,  '*  for  an ti- sacramental  doctrine  "  (p.  226). 
That  their  doctrine  was  that  which,  under  Queen  Elizabeth,  became ' 
the  doctiine  of  the  National  Church  is  a  fact  which  no  on©  doubted  at 
the  time,  but  which,  of  course,  Mr.  Wakeman  and  his  friends  would 
deny  with  indignation  and  horror.  He  describes  them  in  these 
words : 

"The  vast  majority  of  those  who  suffei^  were  not  people  even  of  reli- 
gious inllueixce.  They  were  illiterate  fanatics,  convinctal  tli.it  the  Pop©  was 
Antichrist  and  Transubstantiation  idolatry  "  (p.  iS'>5). 

Some  such  term  as  *'  illiterate  fanatic  '*  was  doubtless  that  which  i 
the  Pharisees  applied  to  those  Galilean  peasants  whose  northern  patois\ 
betrayed  them.  But  to  come  to  the  point,  the  Archbishop  of  Canter^ 
bury,  Bancroft  the  great  anti-Puritan,  sanctioned,  we  shall  find,  eo 
late  as  1007,  an  authoritative  statement  that  the  Church  of  England 
had  abandoned  the  **  anti-Christian  religion  of  the  Church  of  Rom©/' 
in  which,  we  read,  *' the  Sacrament  is  moat  idolatrously  adored/ '{  .  .  #. 

(p.  177)- 

Mr.  Wakeman  himself  elsewhere  admits  that  **th©  divines  of  the 
seventeenth  century/'  whose  **  Catholicity  "  he  exalts,  sometimes  went 
so  far  as  to  look  on  the  Church  of    Eome  **  as  nothing  less  than' 
Antichrist  "  (p.  471).     Were  these  also  '*  illiterate  fanatics"? 

If  there  is  one  point  more  certain  than  another,  it  is  that  bishops 
of  the  Church  of  England  have  openly,  solemnly,  deliberately  con- 
demned the  *^  idolatry  *'  of  the  mass  for  more  than  three  centuries. 
In  the   very  earliest  days  of   "the  Elizabethan  settlement  *' (1 550), 


•  Ed.  1863,  vii.  91.  f  The  capitnls  are  bis  own. 

t  The  same  work  cxuJts  in  the  fact  that  the  Pope  was  proclaimed  Antichrist  by 
Coandl  (p.  97). 
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Gueet^*  to  whom  sacerdotal  apologists  appeal  as  tlie  on©  man  who  was 
really  sound  on  the  iSacrament,  daDonnced  Traosnbstantiation  as  *'a 
doctriiie  that  hath  caused  trnich  idolatrie."  t  The  anti-Puritan  work  to 
which  I  have  referred  above  similarly  asserts  (1607)  that  Transub- 
stantiation  "  hath  bin  the  occasion  of  much  superstition  and  idolatrie  ** 
(p,  174).  Even  at  the  height  of  the  Laudian  movement,  the  canons  of 
1640,  passed  under  the  Archbishop's  own  iBflueiice,  denounce  *'  the 
idolatry  committed  in  the  mass."  Full  three  centuries  after  Guest's 
words  (1862)  there  died  an  ArchbiEhop  of  Canterbury,  who  had  solemnly 
declared  "  in  the  presence  of  God/'  like  his  predecegsora  before  him, 
when  he  first  took  hie  seat  among  the  bishops,  that  the  Sacrifice  of  the 
Mass.  in  the  Eoman  Church,  was  "  superstitious  and  idolatrous."  "  The 
Homilies  which,"  Mr.  Wakeman  writes,  '*  suggested  to  preachers  the 
line  of  teaching  which  the  bishops  desired  they  should  follow  "  (p.  315) 
denounce  *'  this  gross  idolatry.  .  ,  •  this  mnmmish  massing,"  and 
exhorted  their  hearers  to  be  the  cause  **  of  no  idolatry,  of  no  dumb 
massing/' t  Lastly  Wake^  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  whom  Mr. 
Wakeman  has  described  as  a  man  **  of  the  highest  ability  and  repu- 
tation," and  as  "actuated  by  lofty  and  broad-minded  sentiments/* 
insisted,  in  merciless  fashion,  and  in  a  standard  theological  treatise^ § 
that  Transubstantiation  inevitably  involved,  through  the  adoration  of 
the  Host,  *Hhe  sin  of  idolatry.'* 

It  would  be  an  insult  to  Mr,  Wakeman's  intelligence  to  suppose 
that  he  is  not  perfectly  aware  of  this  standing  accusation  of  "  idolatry,'* 
And  yet,  if  he  is  aware  of  it,  what  are  we  to  say  of  his  honesty  ? 

Let  us  take  one  of  his  *'  illiterate  fanatics/'  and  learn  the  actual 
ground  .on  which  he  was  condemned  for  heresy »  The  curious  record 
is  preserved  in  the  ''Act  Book  of  the  Consistory  Court  of  Norwich," 
(Vol.  n,).||  On  June  22,  1555,  in  the  parish  church  of  All  SaintSj 
Danwich,  before  the  vicar-general : 

"Jacobus  Abbes  ,  .  .  dixit  ut  seqmtiu*,  Hhat  in  the  Sacrament  of  the 
',  after  the  words  of  eouKecrftcioti,  there  is  noii'  other  .substance  but  the 
once  of  brede  and  wyne,  and  that  whoso  ever  worship  the  same  Sacra- 
ment worship  an  Idoll.*  .  ,  .  Hententiam  per  cjuam  eundiim  Jaeobum  Abbe-s 
hereticum  obstinatis  at  pertinacon'  f iiisse  et  ease.''  •[ 


lb- 


Here  we  have  the  teaching  of  the  Eflglish  Church,  which  rejects 
**the  change  of  the  substance  of  bread  and  wine/'"*  which  asserts 
that  '^  the  sacramental  bread  and  wine  remain  still  in  their  very 
natural  substances,  and  therefore  may  not  be  adored,  for  that  were 
idolatry  to  be  abhorred  of  all  faithful  Christians  ";t+  and  which  solemnly 

•  Died  Bishop  of  Roch<j5tcr,  JfiTl. 

t  JjCtter  to  Cecil  on  the  Prayer-book. 

J  HoriiilT  on  the  Sacrament, 

J  **  The  Principles  of  the  Christian  Religion  Explained**  (ed.  170n),  pp,  172-5, 

I  Qooterl  in  *  East  Anglian  '   N.S.  i.  97).  •    I  cite  the  ia'iri  aa  it  is  given. 

^»  Aitide  xiviii.  ft  The  "Black  Ruhric," 
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proclaimed,  tbrougb  its  bishops  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  that 
**  there  is  not  aoy  Transubataiitiatioii  of  the  Elemenls  of  Bread  and 
Wine  into  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  at  or  after  the  Consecration 
thereof  by  any  person  whatsoever/**  Again,  Pilkington's t  phrase 
that,  in  the  Mas?,  **  they  will  give  thee  an  idol  of  their  own  making 
which  they  call  their  God,"  echoes  the  words  of  the  Protestant  martyr, 
which,  indeed,  continued  to  resoond  in  the  Church,  Archbishop  Wake, 
in  the  last  century,  declaring  it  idolatrous  '*  to  give  Divine  Worship  to 
a  bit  of  bread,''  J  and  a  Bishop  of  Oxford j  in  the  present  one,  admit- 
ting, though  an  anti-Puritan,  that  he  had  sworn  "  the  sacrifice  of  the 
mass "  to  be  ^*  idolatry."  §  One  wonders  whether  this  former 
Eegias  Professor  of  Divinity  wonld  also  be  described  by  Mr,  Wakeman 
as  an  * '  illiterate  fanatic/* 

As  I  stated  at  the  outset,  no  one  at  the  time  could  doubt  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church  was  that  of  the  Protestant  martyrs.  The 
invaluable  work  to  which  I  have  referred  as  issued  under  Bancroft's 
auspices  in  1007  contains  a  passage  iosistiug  on  the  fact,  which 
deserves  to  be  quoted  in  full : 

"  The  whole  world  is  to  knowe  that  the  Church  of  England  is  not  in  reli- 
gion changed  or  variable  like  the  Moone ;  nor  aflecteth  novelty  or  newe 
lessons,  but  holdeth  sfcedfastly  and  conscionably  that  truth  v^hich  bi/  tAe 
MarUp^s  anJ  other  Ministers  in  this  bist  age  of  the  world  /uUh  bin  restored 
tinto  this  kiwjdoine ;  and  is  grounded  opon  God\s  written  word,  the  only 
foundation  of  our  Faith, 

**  And  l>eing  the  same,  all  men  again  may  see  that  we  are  still  at  Vnitie 
,  *  .  with  the  neighbour  churches  abroad  in  hU  matters  of  chiefefit  imixirt- 
anoe.  #  .  .  So  oui-  Church  is  the  same."  .j 


Such  was  Anglican  **  continuity,"  as  understood  at  the  time  itsel 
The  Church  was  indeed  '*  the  same,"  as  Mr.  Nye  so  strenooasly 
insists,  but  the  same  with  that  which  had  been  **  restored "  by  the 
Protestant  martyrs  and  reformers,  not,  as  he  ae-serts,  with  that  which 
existed  '*  for  centuries  before  Reformation  times."  *  Well  might 
even  a  writer  in  the  Church  Quarterly  Mevicir  **  freely  admit  that  no 
such  idea  could  have  existed  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth*'^  *** 

Let  us  now  turn  to  a  subject  of  the  very  highest  importance,  I 
mean  the  destruction  of  the  altars.  No  one  could  insist  more  strongly 
on  the  meaning  of  this  deetr action  than  does  Mr,  Wakeman  himself 
(pp.  288-291).  Heading  his  paragraphs  **  Destraction  of  Altars/' 
'*  Attack  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence/'  he  writes : 


P 


«  See  Kintteeiiik  Centunj,  May  1897.  p.  847.  t  Bishop  of  DuthBui.  1561-1S76. 

X  **  The  Princi plea  of  tbe  Chrisiian  K^jligion  E^rplained  "  (ed  1700),  p.  172. 

§  **HaD6ard  "(132^).  vol  xjlI  p,  8'2.  ||  Prefiicc,  sec.  21>. 

*i|  "The  Church  and  Her  Story,"  p.  132.  The  ** Church,"  of  course,  in  what  I  l_ 
above  is  used  in  Ihe  sense  of  ** doctrine  "  or  "  religion/'  not  in  what  I  Term  its  in^tilu 
tional  sense. 

••  Vol  3C1XL  {WjO)  p.  152. 


**  On  November  24  they  [the  Council]  Issued  letters  to  aU  the  bishops 
ordering  them  to  have  the  altars  in  their  dioceses  taken  away/*  tkc. 

"The  destruction  of  the  altars  in  Ui5M  was  the  iiriit  direct  s^tep  taken  by 
the  government  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence  of  Our  Lord  in 
the  Eucharist,  •  .  ,  that  central  doctrine  of  the  Church.  It  was  felt  by 
many  that  if  that  doctriDe  could  be  got  rid  of,  the  breach  between  the  o!d 
and  the  new  systems  would  be  irrepamble.  To  cut  at  the  very  core  of  the 
spiritual  life  of  the  nation  wajs  no  light  matter.  ...  In  lo'iO  Oranmer 
published  in  his  own  name  an  elaborate  treatise  on  the  Eucharist,  with  the 
express  object  of  disproving  th^  doctrine  of  the  Ileal  Pi-esence.  Followed 
n&  it  was  by  the  destruction  of  the  altars,  there  could  now  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  policy  of  the  government/' 

The  altars  were  reatrored,  as  we  all  know,  when  the  old  doctrines 
again  triumphed  nnder  Mary's  rule.  Bat  what,  on  this  momentons 
qaestion,  was  done  nnder  Queen  Elizabeth  ?  We  turn  to  Mr. 
Wakeman  for  an  answer,  and  we  find — not  a  word.  The  object,  he 
has  told  nB,  he  haa  kept  in  view  is  to  answer  *'  the  qnestion  so  oflen 
asked,  How  is  it  that  the  Chnrch  of  England  has  come  to  be  what 
she  is?"*  Mr.  Gladstone  haa  replied :  **That  .  .  .  this  Church  is 
what  it  is  may  •  .  .  be  owned  due  to  Queen  KUzabeth  as  much  as  to 
any  hnman  being/'  t 

As  Mr,  Wakeman  dwells  so  strongly  on  the  temporary  destruction 
of  the  altars  nnder  Edward^  a  fortiori  is  he  boond  to  deal  with  their 
permanent  destructioD  under  Elizabeth,  If  it  meant  what  he  asserts 
in  Edward's  days,  it  had  the  same  meaning  in  hia  sister's  reign  nine 
*  years  later*  And  yet  he  insists  on  the  destruction  under  Edward, 
and  ignores  it  under  Elizabeth,  so  that  his  readers  must  infer  that 
nothing  of  the  kind  took  place,     Sypj^ressio  reri  svf/gestio  falsL 

I  have  elsewhere  shown,  by  record  evidence,  how  the  deliberate 
destruction  of  the  altars  under  Queen  Elizabeth  was  a  startling  and 
**  integral  factor  in  the  Reformation  settlement,"  %  ^^nd  was  due  to  the 
strennons  appeal  of  the  reformers  engaged  npon  the  new  *  Prayer- 
book.  Evicting  from  the  Liturgy  the  word  '*  altar,"  they  insisted 
that  the  altars  themselves  must  also  be  evicted  from  the  churches, 
as  *•  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  ''  was  abolished*  A:id  they  had  their 
way.§ 

This  fact  and  the  evidence  to  come  constitute  a  grim  comment 
on  the  words  of  Canon  Knox- Little  in  the  pages  of  this 
Review  : 


*'  The  Eoglish  Reformers  desired  to  go  to  the  extremest  limit  of  concDia- 
tion»  Timt  accounts  for  their  permitting  [-sic]  the  term  *  altar' — whicli 
Archdeacon  Farrar  so  intensely  abhors — to  be  removed  from  the  Pmyer- 
book*  Why  ?  Becaixse  they  knew  well  enough— that  Holy  Table  means  the 
►  thing  ;  that  if  a  pLU-ticular  term  offended  gooti  people,  tliey  were  willing 


•  PreCaee*         t  NimUenth  CenUity^  xxi?.  7a4. 
I  Compare  p.  Ml, 


X  Jlid,  Feb,  1S97.  pp.  19S-2t)L 
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to  ehaDgd  it  for  another  wliich  woidtl  do  its  work  ^m\A*  a*  well  j  *  .  .  » the 
tkintj  itself  bacl  of  course  alwAys  been  retained  in, the  En^liaib  Church'^ 
<voI.  Ixiv,  p.  10-*). 

It  is  not  I,  it  is  th©  writers  who  champion  his  own  views  who  expose 
the  impudent  pretenca  that  the  change  meant  nothing."  Mr.  Wake- 
man's  words  I  have  quoted  abore ;  Dr.  Lee,  recording  that  '*  the 
sacred  cross-marked  slabs,  which  had  been  dnly  blessed  in  God's 
name,  were  to  be  purposely  and  deliberately  profaned  .  .  .  under  the 
direct  official  authority  of  the  IMmate,"  is  juRtly  indignant  with  those 
who  pretend  that  all  this  meant  nothing,  that  "  the  new  religion  "  was 
"  the  old  one." 

Those  who  may  desire  to  learn  for  themselves  how  **  the  thing 
itself,"  in  the  Canon's  words,  was  **  always  retained  in  the  English 
Church  "  can  do  so  by  referring  to  the  evidence  I  have  given  ,t  or  to 
the  records  printed  by  Mr.  Peacock,  with  which  I  deal  below, J  and 
which  have  been  brietly  but  accurately  summarised  by  Dr.  Lee.§  It 
was  not  enough,  they  will  find,  for  the  EeformerB  to  remove  the 
altars  from  the  churches :  the  most  stringent  care  was  taken  to  destroy 
a.11  traces  of  their  presence,  while  the  consecrated  slabs  themselves 
were  violently  broken  and  *'  defaced  ''  and  treated,  as  relics  of  *'  the 
sacrifice,"  with  deliberate  and  gross  indignity.||  That  this  destrnctioii 
was  the  work  of  the  Church  and  State  authorities  is  shown  by  such  a 
letter  as  that  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  to  Cecil  earlier  in  the  reign  : 

"I  do  finde  this  Towne  am!  C'ountrye  hereabouts  farr  out  of  Order  in 
Mattel's  of  Religion^  and  the  Aultars  standing  still  in  the  i'hurche«»,  con- 
trarye  to  the  Queue's  Majestie's  Proceedings."  •[ 

This  was  before  such  local  prelates  as  Pilktngton  and  Grindal  got  to 
work.  When  they  did,  the  abominated  *' altar'*  could  not  stand  before 
them ;  expelled  and  wrecked,  its  place  was  taken  by  the  moveable 
•'table  **  of  the  Queen's  Injunctions  (1559). 

We  have  now  seen  how  the  altar  itself  was  '*  retained/'  in  the  words 
of  Canon  Knox-Little,  **  in  the  English  Church  " — or,  as  records  prove, 
was  expelled  therefrom  with  every  conceivable  indignity.  There  are 
cases,  surely,  in  which  even  **  misrepresentation  "  is  a  word  too  mild 
to  apply  to  the  statements  of  sacerdotal  writers,  driven  to  uphold  their 
theory  by  sheer  violence  to  fact.  It  is  the  Canon's  argument  that, 
because  the  Reformers  retained  in  places  the  word  *'  priest/'  their 
word  "table*'  must  have   meant  **  the  same  thing"  as  "  altar  "^ — 

♦  Compiire  the  LaodiaD  Canon  {IMn),  p,  ^47.  t  8e«  p,  'M!k  t  See  pu  JI49. 

§  *'The  Church  tinder  Queen  Elizabeth,"  pp.  13'2-137. 

II  The  Bishop  of  Woi^-est<!r  discoirering  an  sdtar-etone  which  had  not  be^n  eo  treaMd 
<wdered  that  it  should  be  '*  removed,  defaced^  and  at  once  put  to  Konie  comcioti  iwe," 
What  this  roeant  is  shown  by  a  Linrolnsbire  return,  in  which  the  bishop  was  duly 
certified  (ir>6(l) :  '•  2  alter  stones— one  Mr.  Shcflietd  hatli  made  a  sinck  of  in  liis  kitchioa 
iuid  tbother  tiiaketh  a  bridge  in  the  I'owtie  *'  (Mr.  Peacock  «  **  Ornaments/^  p.  65). 

^  Letter  from  the  North,  Jan.  In,  1559  50,  '*Barghley  State  Fapera,"  i.  Til. 
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namely,  an  altar  of  sacrifice.  Kis  own  argumeQt  recoils  upon  himself. 
For  if  the  Reformers  inaisted  ou  destroying  and  **  defacing"  the 
altars,  because  they  implied  a  sacrificey  it  ia  certain  that  by  '*  priest " 
they  could  not  have  meant  one  who  offered  sacrifice/ 

In  the  last  number  of  this  Revtetvi'  Profeasor  Sayce  insista  that, 
under  Charles  1.  (1C33): 

^  The  transforiBatiotx  of  the  coranmixion  table  of  Beckington  into  *  a  bigli 
ttltoi'  *  is  part  of  the  history  which  lius  made  the  Church  of  Knglaod  such 
Jui  it  18  to-day  ''  (p,  "21  \), 

The  ''  altar "  triumphed,  he  implies,  with  the  triumph  of  Land's 
piinciples  at  the  Restoration  settlement  (p,  27 1),  But  in  spite  of 
the  above  quotation  marks,  we  find  that  this  *'coramnnion  table" 
continued  to  be  so  described,  in  the  form  of  submission  printed  by 
himself  (p.  273)  as  that  which  was  ultimately  enforced  (by  measures 
which  goaded  Euglishmen  into  war,  and  led  to  the  downfall  of  Church 
and  State).  It  had  not  been  transformed  into  an  **  altar,**  high  or 
otherwise.  Nay,  when  the  Lftudian  movement  had  attained  the  height 
of  its  power  (IC 10),  we  still  find  in  "  the  code  of  canons/'  passed  "  at 
liftud's  instigation/'  t  this  startling  language  : 

rBf •*  That  the  standing  of  the  coin m union  table  sideways  under  the  east 
Ipndow  ,  ,  ,  is  in  its  own  uaturo  iiiditlerent,  .  .  .  And  albeit  at  the  time 
of  ibe  reforming  of  this  church  ftom  that  gioivs  supei-^tition  of  popery>  it 
WMa  carefully  provided  that  all  me^uus  should  be  used  to  root  out  of  the 
nunds  of  the  people  both  the  iiK-hUation  thereunto  and  memory  thereof ;  J 
^i^teeiaUy  of  the  idolatry  commiiteif  h*  th*'  nKiBB^  for  which  caitm  tt II popiah  ahnrs 
wtm  dmnolished^  rf^c,  #(«/'  § 

So  far  from  the  "  altar "  replacing  at  the  Reatoration  settlement 
the  **  cx)mmunion  table/'  either  in  the  liturgy  or  in  the  church  itself, 
the  contrary,  we  know,  was  the  case.]]  If  I  venture  to  quote  the 
jadfniieQt  in  Liddell   v.   Westerton  (in  which  the  "  altar  "  erected  at 

•  As  the  Roman  Catholics  right  It  insist,  the  li^formers  endeavoured  to  use  in  their 
own  seaae  tenns  which  had  liorne  another  Rense,  They  had  to  dl*icard  '*mas«'*  and 
"*  altar  *'  in  tbe  Liturgy  they  have  bequeathed  to  aa,  because  the  traditional  meaning  of 
the»e  tenns  was  too  weU  establifilicd :  'spriest"  they  retained,  alieriiaiively  with 
^minister/'  because,  in  the  words  of  Hooker*  "  as  for  the  people,  when  they  hear  the 
mmme  [of  priest]  it  draweth  no  more  tlieir  minds  to  any  coffitation  of  sarrltlce  than  the 
name  of  a  s^cnator  or  alderman  causeth   them  to  think  upon  old  age  '     (Works. 

t  Mr.  Wakeman's  *■  Hiatory/"  p.  ^173.  t  Compare  p.  345. 

I  CftoOD  vii.  Bee  Laad^a  Works  (Library  of  Anglo-Catholic  Theology,  v.  624-5K 
Tbi«  was  the  famoas  camon  which  directed  *'that  the  ^d  communion  tables  .  ,  ,  *  be 
tccently  ae? ered  with  rails  to  preserve  them  from  Buch  or  wor^e  profanation.'* 

,',  In  thU  very  diocese  of  Bath  and  Welk,  althoogh  Mr.  Waketnan  alleges  that  "  From 
K«n'i  ViAifatiou  Articles,  issued  in  lt;M4  [itir].  w©  gather  that  .  ,  .  there  were  still 
cfevTcbes  ♦  •  .  .  where  the  altar  <  <iV)  stood  without  cover  or  rails  in  the  body  of  the 
ehurch  ■'  '^  "'"*],  wo  find,  on  referring  to  the  articles  themselves,  that  what  this  bishop 
(ijbes]  '  rite  of  the  High  Church  party)  really  asked  was  this  :  "  Ia  there  a  decent 

^cimmuu^.---  m  your  chancel  with  a  decent  carpet,  and  another  covering  of  white 

Ibion  to  be  spread  thereon  at  the  time  of  the  administfution  of  the  Lord's  Bopper  f 
How  deplorably  "  Evangelical  "  the  language  of  this  great  High  Churchman  would 
now  be  tortned  \ 
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St,  Barnabas  was  ordered  to  be  taken  dowu),  it  is  because  it  expressly 
states,  of  the  two  clerical  assessors,  that  *'  both  his  Grace  th©  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbory  and  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London  concur  in  the 
jodgment.'" 

**  When  the  .same  thing  is  sigDiiied»  it  may  not  be  of  much  importance  by 
what  name   it  is  called;    but   th©   distinction   between   an   *  altar  ^  and   a 
*  communion  table  '  is  in  itself  essential  and  deeply  founded  in  the  most 
important  difiei^nces  in  matters  of  faith  between  Protestants  and  liomanist^ ; 
namely  in  the   different  notioDs  of  the  nature  of  the  Lord  s  Supper  which 
prevailed  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  at  the  time  of  the  Reformatiop, 
and  thot^e  which  were  introduced  by  the  Reformers,     By  the  former  it  was 
rootiidered  as  a  saerilice  of  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Saviour.    The  Altar  Wj 
the  place  on  which  the  sncrihce  was  to  be  made ;  the  elements  were 
consecmteilt  and  beitig  so  consecrated ^  were  treated  as  the  actual  body 
blood  of  the  Victim.     The  Reformers,  on  the  other  band,  considered  the 
Holy  Communion  not  as  a  sacrifice,  but  aa  a  feast,  to  be  celebrated  at  th© 
Lord's  Table/' 


arwa&, 

.J 


But  perhaps  Profeesor  Sayce  would  inclode  the  above  prelates 
among  those  members  of  the  Chnrch  to  whom  her  "  own  position  is  not 
always  intelligible/' 

Another  iDgeniona  device  of  these  sacerdotal  historians  is  to  aesign 
to  Puritan  violence,  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  the  destruction  of 
all  that  was  connected  with  **  the  old  religion  *'  in  our  churches,  and 
to  auppresB  moet  carefully  the  fact  that  it  was  carried  out  by  Church 
and  State^  under  Queen  Elizabeth,  as  a  most  essential  part  of  the 
Reformation  settlement.  Mr.  Nye,  for  instance,  heads  a  paragraph, 
*'The  Puritans  deface  the  Churches/*  and  describea  th©  process  thus: 

**  In  January  liUl  the  House  of  Commons  appointed  Commissioners  to 
vi^sit  all  churches,  and  empowered  them  to  remove  and  demolish  from  the 
churches  and  chapels  all  images,  altai-s,  crucifixes,  superstitious  pictures^, 
and  other  *  monuments  of  idolatry/  that  might  be  found.  How  thoroughly 
this  idea  was  carried  out,  during  a  period  of  nearly  twenty  yearg,  our 
cathedrals  and  churches,  unhajipily,  hear  witne^ss  to  this  day.  The  tide  of 
spoliation  was  soon  at  its  height,  and  much  destruction  of  precious  relics 
followed.  .  .  .  Then  began  a  fierce  onslaught  ujion  the  property  of  the 
Church.  Nothing  was  accounted  sacred  to  these  over-zealous  fanatics. 
Axes,  and  hammers  were  wielded  by  frantic  hands  until  every  ornament  of 
our  cathedrals  and  parish  churches  lay  crushed  beneath  the  feet  of  the 
Puritan  reformer;'  * 

Of  course,  in  the  narrative  of  what  happened  on  Queen  Elizabeth's 
accession, t  there  is  not  one  word  of  her  precisely  similar  injunctions 
to  her  *^viaitors"  (1559)  : 

*'That  they  ^ha!l  take  away,  utterly  extinct  and  destroy  all  shrines,! 
coverings  of  shrines,  all  tables,  candlesticks,  trindals,  and  rolls  of  wax,] 
pictures,  paintings,  and  all  other  monuments  of  feigned  mii'acles,  pilgrim -1 


•The Church  and  Her  Story/*  pp.  160,  liJL 


t  IhkL  pp.  130-lW. 
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ages,  idolatry,  and  super.HtitioD,  so  that  there  remain  no  Diemory  of  the 
isame  in  walls,  glass  windows,  or  elsewhere  within  their  churches  or 
houses^'*  ita* 

I  need  not  here  repeat  the  illuBtrations  that  I  have  already  else- 
where given  of  the  wholesale  destryction  that  followed^t  The  result 
o£  it  is  thna  summed  up  by  HarrisoD,  writing  later  in  the  reign  : 

"  As  for  our  churches  themselves,  ail  images,  shrines,  tabernacles,  rood- 
\oft»,  and  monuments  of  idolatry  are  removed,  taken  down,  and  defaced, 
only  the  stories  in  glass  windows  excepted,  which,  for  want  of  sufficient 
store  of  new  jstufl*,  and  by  reason  'of  extreme  clmrge  that  sbould  grow  by 
the  alteration  of  the  same  into  white  panes  throughout  the  realm,  are 
not  altogether  abolished  in  most  places  at  ooce,  but  by  little  and  little 
suffered  to  decay,  tliat  wiiite  glass  may  be  provided  and  &ct  up  in  their 
room/' ; 

Perhaps  the  best  and  most  exact  picture  of  what  was  really  beinj? 
done  in  onr  churches  in  the  early  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign  is  found 
in  the  dry,  grim  records  of  the  retornSj  in  1506,  from  Lincolnshire 
parishes,  printed  in  Mr.  Peacock  a  valuable  work  §  These  returns 
were  made  to  the  IvLshop,  archdeacon,  and  other  royal  commisaioners  in 
Teply  to  definite  queries  as  to  all  *'  monumentea  of  sopersticion  ** 
remaining  since  Mary  s  death.  Tfaey  are  (or  were)  still  preserved  in  the 
Bishop's  Registry  at  Lincoln,  In  one  parish,  the  bishop  is  assured 
that "  all  the  tromperie  and  popish  Ornamentes  is  eold  and  defaced  so 
that  there  remaynethe  no  sopersticioua  raonnment  within  our  parish 
church'*;  in  the  next,  *' no  one  popishe  ornament  of  all  remanith 
bot  is  ntterlie  defacid  broken  in  peces  and  put  to  prophane  use." 
The  roods  and  rood-loft^  with  *^  Marie  and  John"  and  *'sach  like 
idols  ''  were  pulled  down  and  burnt ;  centers  **  and  such  like  traeh  " 
sold  and  defaced ;  mass-books  *'  and  such  peltrie  of  the  pope's  finfnll 
service"  was  made  away,  t^rn  or  defaced;  '*  a  sepulker  with  little 
Jack  '*  (the  reserved  sacrament)  was  duly  '*  broken  in  peces/'  and 
every  trace  of  *Hh©  Idolatrous  mass  and  popish  service "  carefully 
bnmt,  defaced,  or  smashed.  And  this  by  no  mob  action.  Page  after 
page  records  the  accomplishment  of  this  destrnction  by  the  chorch- 
wardens  themselves,  if  not  by  the  parson.  The  new  bishops,  aa 
Df.  Lee  reminds  ns,  were  indefatigable  in  the  work.  The  visitation 
articles  for  the  Diocese  of  Norwich  (1561)  inquire 

"  Whether  alTaulters,  images,  holi- water  stones,  pictures,  paintingR  ,  .  , 

mid  all  other  fc;uf^e^stitious  and  dangerous  monuments  ...  be  defaced  and 

nTiiOved  out  of  the  churche  and  other  places,  and  are  destroyed,  and  the 

^  where  such  impietie  was,  so  made  up  as  if  there  had  been  no  such 

.„^^-:  there  ?  *' 


•  Qwdwetl,  vol.  i,  p,  l>iK  f  KhirUfnth  ttutury,  Feb.  1897.  p.  200, 

♦  **A  Deioription  of  England*'  (ed.  WithingtonK  V-  <"7. 

f  ^'Knglish  Cbarcb  Furniture,  OmameDUi  aad  Decorations  at  the  Period  of  tLe 
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The  Archbishop  of  York  similarly  inquires  (1S71)  ; 

**  Whether  in  your  chnrcheti  and  chappels  all  aultens  he  iitterlv  tak^T 
down  and   cleane  removed,  even  unto  the  foundations  .  ,  .  and  whether 
your  rood-lofts  be  taken  down  ?  "  it<5.  dx.* 

In  the  dioceBa  of  St.  Davids,  later  on,  the  bishop  required  that 
"images,  pictures,*  and  al  monumentes  of  fained  miracles,  as  well  in 
walles  as  in  glasse  windowea  be  defaced ;  and  namely  the  Image  of 
the  CrnciSxe  and  the  two  Maries  in  the  chauncell  windowea/*  alea 
that  the  rood  screens  ehould  be  pulled  down,t 

In  those  days  at  least  there  was  no  question  as  to  the  force  of  the 
Ornaments  rubric  or  the  meaniog  of  the  English  I^eformation. 

Mr.  Nje.  we  have  seen,  is  here  guilty,  to  say  the  least,  of  mpprtssia 
veri.     But  Mr.  Wakeraan  goes  further.     He  indulges  in  a  painfully 
direct  mgfjcstio  falsL     For  he  does  not  merely  write  of  ^'the  wrecking 
and  pillaging  of  churches  by  Puritan  mobs  '*  under  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, and  of  its  destruction  of  "  painted  glass  and  carved  stonework 
in    London    churches    and    streets    as    mg>numents   of    superstition  ** 
(pp.  373,  374).  while  carefully  ignoring  the  above  destruction  under 
Elizabeth  ;  but  he  even  asserts  that  **  in  September  1560  she  issued  a 
proclamation  to  restrain  the  defaciuj?  of  carved  monuments  and  stained 
glass  windows"  (p.  334).     The  render,  therefore,  is  led  to  believe  that 
her   only  action   was  directly  opposed    to    all  such   **  defacing*'  aa 
unauthorised,  although,  as  we  have  seen,  it  was  actually  enjoined  in 
her  own  **  injunctions " !     We  must  again  imagine  Mr.  Wakeman'a 
shudder  when  we  dare  to  test  bis  statement,  by  examining  the  "  pro- 
clamation "  for  ourselves.     We  at  once  discover,  on  doing  so,  how  ita 
purport  is  misrepresented.      It  explains  that  the  authorities  **  gave  or 
had  charge  only  to  deface  monuments  of  idolatry  and  false  i^igoed 
miracles/'  X  i*ot  monuments  **  which  were    erected   up  .  ,   .  only  to 
show  a  memory  to  the  posterity  of  the  persons  there  buried,"  &c.  ,  .  . 
"  for  the  only  memory  of  them  to  their  posterity  •  .  .  and  not  for 
any   religious  honour."     If    destroyed,   *^the  true   understanding  of 
divers  families   in  this  realm©  ...  is  thereby  so  darkened  as  the 
true  course  of  their  inheritance  may  be  hereafter  interrupted.'*§     So 
far,  then,   was    this    proclamation   from   forbidding    the    destruction 
described  above  that   it  actually  confirms   the  *' charge"  to  destroy 
such    "  monuments    of    idolatry "    as  we    have    eeen  systematically 
**  defaced  "  in  the  Lincolnshire  returns. 

One  is  reminded  of  Mr.  Wakeman*s  quotation  from  Laud  s  speei 
on  the  scaffold  (p.  372),  in  which   he  deliberately  suppresses,  after 

•  "The  Church  under  Qneen  Eliimbeth,"  p.  61.    I  Jhid.  pp.  127-8.    z  See  pp  r!R  .*, 
^  See  this  proclftinftt  ion  in  Fulier'a  *'  Chorch  Historj/'  Book  ix,  sec,  SG  (« 
459),  and  Strype's  *  Annals  of  the  Reformation  *'  ;><!»  iK24),  i.  27'^^.    A  good 
of  the  prandal>  which  mnde  this  proclamation  necessary  is  found  in  Sir  J.  H 
•'  Brief  View  f>f  the  JState  of  the  Church."  p*  85,  quoted  bv  Dr,  Lee.     Cover 
'was  robbed  of  its  tombstone  buisgcs  •'  for  avoiding  superstition, '  bj  a   ma;i 
coanterf  eit  com  mission. ' ' 
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*'  bo£om  of  the  Church  of  Eo><land/'  tbe  wortis  **  establiRlied  by  Law,** 
ami  ignores,  of  conrse,  Land's  addition  that  he  had  *'  always  lived  in 
the  Protestant  religion  established  in  England/*  • 

At  doctrine,  obviously,  I  can  only  glance.  But  when  we  read  that 
the  **  reaction  against  the  Protestant  movement  of  the  sixteenth  century 
•  •  .  began  with  Hooker  and  Bancroft  and  the  canons  of  IGOI 
(p,  492),  it  is  well  to  remember  that  this  movement  was  directed  not 
iigain&t  Protefitantism,  but  against  that  separatist  Paritanism^  with 
which  ilr*  Wakeman  would  confuse  it.  Hooker  notoriously  and 
explicitly  rejected  that  doctrine  of  the  Real  IVesenco  which  is  thttt, 
according  to  Mr.  Wakeman,  of  the  Church  of  England.t  Bancroft 
went  further,  and  gave  his  sanction  to  a  work  in  which  that  docrine  ia 
described  as  an  "  abominable  "  error.J    Of  this  work  Mr.  Pocock  wrote 

"  FtogeiV  exposition  of  the  Thirty-riine  Articleji,  i\w  most  viiUmlile  work 
on  the  suhject  that  has  ever  been  published,  and  wliich  piissod  through  about 
twelve  editions  from  it»  appearance  in  ITmH  to  HIGH.  ,  .  .  And  it  musi;  b 
remem  tiered  th/^t   hi?   was  chaplain    to    Bancroft,  Whitgift's  suecosaor  n 
CAnterhury,  that   his  pi*eface  published   in    UJ07  ^  was  add  revised  to  tb- 
archbishop,  and  that  the  work  must  be  considereil  to   have  the  primate.^ 

This  notable  work  was  entitled  : 

**  Tbe  faith,  doctrine,  and  religion  professjod  itnd  protected  in  the  Kealme 
of  England  and  dominions  of  the  same  .  .  .  perused  and  by  the  lawfull 
authority  of  the  Church  of  England  allowed  to  be  made  publique." 

It  was  printed  at  the  Cambridgd  University  Press,  and  it  quotee, 
at  the  outset,  from  **  the  canons  of  160  J-.'*  Fearless,  indeed,  in  those 
days,  was  the  teaching  of  *'  the  Church  of  England/*  It  knew  well 
what  it  meant  by  its  Slst  Article  ;  and,  in  the  light  of  that  meaning, 
all  Tractarian  sophistries  are  scattered  broadcast  to  the  winds : 

,  .  .  hlasphemouB  fables.     Fur  it  is  a  fable  that  the  ^lasse  m  a  s^ucrilice, 
.  .  a  fable  that  tlie  haid  Mahse  is  any  whit  profitable  for  the  quick  much 
lesse  for  the  dt'arl . 

"  Next  tiangerous  deceipts.  For  hen^by  men  ai^  to  believe  that  th» 
prii^t  oiVertfth  up  Cluist  contrary  to  the  iScriptures*  .  *  - 

**  All  which  their  fables  and  deceipts  do  tend  to  the  utter  abolishing  of 

*  "CfpHonoa  AngUtJoa  (IC71),  p.  500. 
f  *•  'Vh^  rejiJ  preseocft  of  Christ's  most  blesied  body  and  blood  U  not  tberpfone  to  hf^ 

fEnncht  ft»r  hi  iheSatnameDt,  bat  in  the  worthy  receiver  of  the  Sacrament "'  (Works,  rd 
T     "  Huiiken  who  thus  decUively  asserts  the  RecfptioniNt  doctrine  of  Calvir 

fee  diviciBs,  who  according'  to  Mr,  Wakeman  (p.  330)  liave  given  v,- 

■   ■*    '-  wo  now  know  it  "  {r/.  p.  ;ila). 

*  ♦*  Ah  .re  be  the  Popii*h  errors,  viz.,  that  ....  After  the  consecr; 
t\'*i\  In  f  1                             K-rftinent  of  the  Eucharist,  the  liody  find  fJlontl  o(  our  Lord  j>  ; 

hof.  oiily  in  the  use.  while  it  i^  taken,  but  after  nUo  and  afore  in  the  Ho^t 
^)  the  Aftirlen,  p.  174  j.   The  doctrine  here  cond<*mnf»d  U  that  whirh  nrrordin 
2^1*)*'  19  intended  lo  be  tnu^rht  by  tl  irieaof  th*  r  ' 

I  in  tbe  sixteejilh  nnd  seventeenth  -  It  is  . 

T«t'  ....... ..-..1  to  ttie  Keceptioni^t  ("noc  --u,.,    ,n  the  use,  ..  >.**^  m  it> 

taVT  •'>, 

I  I  i^fil  1  tldnkj  from  the  Treface*  Miat  ffg  fme  dale  was 

am  {i^i  t>j.  "  English  Historical  Keview  "  it^Hi}},  i  692. 
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true  religion.    Therefore,  justly  have  we  and  our  godly  brethren  abandoned 
the*  masse"  {p.  1H4), 

In  dealings  as  he  does,  very  carefully  ^ith  the  *'  ]  delations  of  the 
Evangelicals  to  the  Church"'  (p.  451).  Mr,  Wakeman  admits  that 
they  turned  to  the  formularies  of  the  f /hurch  for  support,  and  found 
in  the  Articles  and  Homilies  a  good  deal  of  langoage  which  seemed  to 
tell  strongly  in  their  favour.  **  But  the  Praytr-book,'*  he  insists, 
**told  as  strongly  the  other  way/  for  even  under  Elizabeth,  in  spite 
of  its  Protestant  genesis,*  he  describes  it  as  '*  a  Prayer-book  of 
Catholic  doctrine  and  ceremonial  *'  (p.  3^3 1)<  Now  this  assertion  can 
be  tested  in  a  simple  and  decisive  manner.  Mr.  Wakeman  and  his 
friends  would  be  the  first  to  urge  that  the  Liturgy  (ix.^  the  Com- 
munion-aervicej  is  the  most  vital  matter  in  the  whole  Prayer-book. 
What  are  the  attitudes  towards  it,  reBpectively,  of  the  Sacerdotalists 
and  the  Evangelicals  ?  The  former  desire  to  add  to  it,  to  subtract 
from  it,t  to  alter  it  altogether ;  J  nay^  they  insist  on  changing  its  very 
name.§  For  the  "  incongroities,"  from  their  standpoint,  are,  to  qnote  a 
phrase  of  ^Ir.  Wakeman 's,  '"  irritatiogly  obvious/'  Bnt  the  latter  accept 
it  fully  and  gladly  as  a  frankly  Protestant  service!!  Who  then  are 
the  loyal  sons  of  the  Church  ?     Who  are  the  *'good  Churchmen  "  ? 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  Wakeman's  book  he  throws  off  at  last  the 
mask: 

**  From  the  point  of  vi^w  of  history  the  Church  revival  of  the  present 
century  i^  seen  to  be  nothing  moru  than  the  complete  reaction  against  the 
Protestant  moi^ement  of  tlie  sixteenth  century, 

"  If  the  revival  of  the  present  ceotiiry  means  anything  at  all,  it  mi 
the  comi>lete  restoration  of  the  balance  to  the  point  which  it  had  reached 
when  foreign  Protestantisra  began  senously  to  iniluence  the  English 
Reformation.  It  means  the  restoration  of  the  Church  of  England  to 
the  position  which  it  lieM  when  Ed^vfird  VL  came  to  the  throne" 
(pp.  4t>L\  VX\\ 

Ilahcmvs  eonfilmtihi.  As  Mr.  Child  has  shown  io  this  Review,*, 
*'  the  earlier  High  Church  writers"  of  the  Oxford  movement  profeaeed 
to  be  upholding  only,  against  subsequent  perversions*  the  true  "  prin* 
ciples  of  the  Reformation."  Now,  at  length,  we  are  cynically  told 
that  the  real  aim  of  the  whole  movement  is  exactly  what  Dean  Farrar 

*  Even  tbe  present  I*ishop  of  London  wrUes  of  the  '' Ke'establishmeat  of  Pro*, 
testantistn  '  on  Elizabeth's  accession  r'  Age  of  Elizabeth,"  p.  (7). 

t  A  London  clergyman  describing  biuifielf  as  ''afiticklerforlawaod  order*  erpiv 

tbe  hope,  in  the  Guanhan^ibsX  the  Eishop  wonld  as  soon  as  possible  sancstion  Ihw 
omiflisionof  the  second  half  of  the  words  of  administratioo*  which  he  had  atreadjr  di»- 
continued. 

*  By  aubstituting:  the  **  First  "  Prayer-book  or  even  the  Use  of  Sarum. 

^  To  "tbe  MasF/'  described  by  the  Bishop  of  GhioheKter  to  bis  clergry  as  ''thu 
stupidest  '  name  possible  and  "certain  to  rftise  thoDp:htsin  the  mind^of  ottiera  wbicti 
are  foreign  to  your  meaning  "  {(J no nt ton,  July  i",  ISUH).     But  are  Ihey  ! 

[j  The  words  o£  admjnistmtion,  juter  Mr.  Widceoi&o*  mi^hr.  a«  even  Mr,  P.iCTck 
is  forced  as  an  expert  Xo  admit,  have  been  adopted  bj  "Zwing-liansorCiiviniitf  *' 
(**EngIii»h  Historical  Review,'  i,  G8Vi.  GiamnanlicaUy  congtruel,  of  ourse,  Ibey  ci© 
only  be  linderstood  oa  directly  deaving  the  doctrine  of  the  •  objective  '  Presmce. 

^  Vol.  Uii.  pp,  n^-"^. 
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has  asserted  in  these  pages — the  overthrov^r  of  the  Reformation/ 
And  iacladed  in  that  overthrow  ib  not  only  the  exiafciog  Prayer-book 
— that  which  Mr,  Wakeman  professes  to  exalt — ^bnt  every  on©  of 
those  which  have  appeared  Bince  "  Edward  V[,  came  to  the  throne." 
la  it  trne,  or  is  it  not,  that,  in  the  words  of  Archbishop  Tait,"*' there  is 

*'  what  I  feel  obliged  to  call  a  conspiracy  within  our  own  body  against  the 
doctrine,  the  discipline,  iind  the  pmctice  of  our  Keformed  Church'  ? 

Here  is  Mr.  Wakemans  book  openly  confessiog  the  fact,  and 
greeted,  we  find,  with  a  chorus  of  praise  by  bishops,  by  canons,  and 
by  beads  of  theological  colleges.  The  issoe  is  clear :  it  is  recog- 
nised by  accuser  and  accased  alike  that  there  is  no  question  of 
inbjection  to  the  rejected  domination  of  Rome*  '*  We  are  going,*' 
said  the  typical  clergyman  qnoted  by  Sir  William  Harcoart,  **  to 
have  everything  here  except  the  Pope."  J  For,  as  has  been  grimly 
observed  by  one  of  his  supporters  in  the  Press : 

"The  extreme  Ritualists  of  to-day  may  he  acciuitted  of  any  leaning  to 
the  *  Roman  obefHence/  or,  indeed,  to  any  other  obedience." 

Mr.  Wakeman  himself  repudiates  (p.  493)  the  domination  of  the  Pope 
as  explicitly  as  the  rest  of  his  party. 

It  is  then  a  clear  question,  an  unmistakable  issue,  on  which  the 
nation  turns  to  the  Primate  of  all  England  for  an  answer  at  the 
present  crisis.  And  here  is  his  reply.  Asserting^ — doubtless  with  a 
view  to  the  words  of  his  great  predecessor-^that  '*  it  is  abanrd  to 
speak  of  conspiracy/'  he  thus  addresses  his  assembled  clergy  : 

"  It  is  said  thjit  there  la  a  great  conspiracy  to  Romanise  the  Church  of 
EngUntl  and  to  bring  us  batk  into  subjection  to  the  ilouiinatioii  from 
which  wo  freed  ourselves  at  the  period  of  the  Reform:ttton  .  .  ,  but  that 
the  groat  bodv  of  the  clerir)'^  of  the  Church  of  Eogland  have  tlie  smallest 
desire  to  submit  tbeiiiHelvL*<  to  the  domination  of  Rome  I  am  qinte  certain 
18  not  the  factr  § 

Even  the  loyal  Gnardlan,  in  its  leading  article  on  the  speech,  was 
compelled  to  observe  frankly  that  the  Primate  was  beating  the  air  : 

**  We  have  never  met  the  extremist  who  desired  any  domination  except 
his  own,  and  possibly  that  of  his  *  master  of  the  ceremonies.'  "  |i 

The  real  charge  we  have  seen  is  notorious  •  it  is  made  by  the 
Primate*3  own  Daan.  Surely  there  is,  to  the  thoughtful  observer,  no 
more  disquieting  sign  of  the  times  than  that  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  himself  should  deliberately  raise  a  false  issue,  presumably 
because,  for  reasons  of  his  own,  he  dares  not  face  the  true  one, 

rL  Horace  RouxDp 

*  *•  Undoing  of  the  Work  of  the  Reformation/*  Co>temporaby  Review,  vol.  Uiv, 
pp.  60-73.  t  Qanted  by  Sir  W.  Harcourt. 

X  I  only  quote  the  words  (whether  accurate  or  not)  as  illustratinpr  what  Sir  William V 
charge  really  ia.  It  was  dcfiBitely  formulated  by  him  at  the  outset;  **  Ttiere  is  at 
prv^seot  in  the  Cliarch  of  England  a  conspiracy  to  overthrow  the  principles  of  the 
jBnglisb  lieformatioD  "  (Mormng  fb»L  June  17,  1898). 

I  lieporiiathe  GttardUmj  July  20,  1898.  j]  i^iV.  p.  1121, 
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THE   LIKENESS   OF   CHRIST 
REX  REGUM. 


THE  Dean  of  Canterbury  has  been  examlniiig  my  *'  Rex  Regom  ** 
in  the  light  o£  the  opinions  of  the  Fathers  from  the  third  to  the 
ninth  century ;  and  I  am  not  at  all  surprised  that  he  should  have 
discovered  difFerencea  between  the  concloaiona  of  an  artist  of  the 
present  day  and  the  views  of  theological  diaputants  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  What  does  surprise  me  a  little  is  that  the  Dean  should  not 
have  perceived  that  while  I  limit  myself  to  the  simpler  question  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  commonly  received  likeoess  of  Christ,  they  address 
themselves  rather  to  the  more  complex  question  whether  it  should  be 
used  in  religious  ceremonial.  It  is,  of  coarse,  quite  true,  as  my 
courteous  opponent  says,  that  many  of  the  Fathers,  particularly  those 
of  the  third  and  fourth  centuries,  did  protest— some  of  them  vehe- 
mently— against  briuging  the  likeness  into  the  churches.  But  it  is 
equally  true  that  these  protests,  while  still  ''hot  i*  the  mouth,"  were 
ignored,  or  overruled,  or  rejected,  by  the  universal  practice  of  Ctrif- 
tendom.  From  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  when  Constantine 
emancipated  the  Christians  from  Pagan  tyranny,  to  the  dajs  of  St,  John 
of  Damascus,  when  Dr.  Farrar  admits  that  the  fullest  sanction  of  the 
Church  was  given  to  pictorial  representations  of  our  Blessed  Lord, 
there  was  not  a  biwilica  erected  without  the  face  of  Christ  beiog 
emblazoned  on  its  wallSj  in  the  sight  of  all  men,  priests  and  people, 
as  the  most  precious  of  their  possessions,  the  most  splendid  of  the 
visible  evidences  and  declarations  of  their  faith.  The  Fathers  may 
have  steadily  argued  against  it,  but  the  builders  of  the  churches  as 
i^teadily  persisted.  What  does  it  avail  now  to  say  that  Ensebtns,  or 
Epiphaniug,  or  Augustine,  or  anybody  else  during  this  period,  objected 
to  the  likeness,  and  proposed  its  destruction  from  the  churches,  when 
we  know  that  it  was  not  destroyed,  but,  on  the  contrary,  was  cherished. 
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Bnd  copied  from  church  to  church  throughout  the  world  until  every 
Chriatian  kuew  the  face  of  the  Redeemer  ?  What  were  the  Fathers 
doing  ail  this  time  with  regard  to  the  lilseness  ?  When  ConBtaotine 
<!rowned  the  triumphal  arch  of  S*  Paolo  with  it,  had  he  no  clerical 
a-dvisera  to  restrain  him  ?  If  it  had  been  contrary  to  the  honest  con- 
victions of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  his  time,  would  it  have 
found  acceptance,  or  have  been  allowed  to  stand  ?  Arias,  for  instance, 
was  not  afraid  to  oppose  the  Emperor.   Athanasiug  was  the  Emperor*s 

-  right  hand  when  he  sent  Alius  into  banishment,  and  the  first  General 
P    Oonncil  settled  the  Nicene  Creed.     We  read  the  Nicene  Creed  to-day, 

feut  there  is  nothing  in  it  condemning  the  likeness  or  the  use  of  it, 

-  How  could  there  be,  when  the   raakers  of  the  Creed  were  also  the 
I    makers  of   the   moeaics  which    are  the   beantifnl   records   of    Rome 

Christian  before  it  became  Rome  Papal  ? 

The  Dean  of  Canterbury's  argnment,  therefore,  so  far  as  it  is  based 
npon  the  opinions  of  the  Fathers,  falls  to  the  ground;  or,  if  it  serves 
any  purpose  at  all»  it  tells  precisely  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that 
which  he  supposes.  For  myself,  I  take  the  objections  of  the  Fathers 
simply  as  proving  tbat  the  thing  to  which  they  objected  did  really 
exist.  For  observe,  the  whole  purpose  of  their  argument  is  against 
the  abuse  of  a  thing  already  in  familiar  use.  We  hear  their  voices 
in  the  far-off  past^ — pleading,  cautioning,  censuring.  One  is  entreat- 
ing a  woman  to  torn  her  thoughts  from  the  representation  which  art 
can  give,  limited  as  it  must  be  to  the  human  form  of  the  Master,  to 
the  higher  presentment  of  Him,  including  His  divine  nature,  which 
she  will  find  in  the  written  Word,  That  is  Eusebiiis;  bot  he  never 
for  a  moment  challenges  the  fact  that  the  likeness  is  the  likeness,  fo 
far  as  it  goes,  of  the  Man  Christ  Jesus.  If  he  could  have  done  so — 
if  he  could  have  told  Conatantia  that  the  so-called  portrait  she  asked 
for  was  fictitious — that  it  was  invented,  for  instance,  by  one  HerraogeneF, 
a  painter  whom  Tertullian  had  denounced — if  he  could  have  said  any- 
thing like  this,  and  proved  it,  the  matter  would  have  ended  there ;  no 
basilica  would  have  been  erected  to  enshrine  a  likeness  believed  to 
have  been  the  invention  of  Hermogenes. 

Then  we  hear  another  voice.  It  is  that  of  St.  Augustine,  The 
possession  of  the  likeness  of  Christ  has  led  to  the  desire  for  the 
likeness  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  also,  Augustine  sees  the  peril^ — for 
no  likeness  of  the  Virgin  has  been  preserved.  His  soul  recoils  from 
the  dishonesty  of  inventing  one^  for  he  says  :  **  We  know  not  the 
oonntenance  of  the  Virgin  Mary ;  even  the  countenance  of  our  I^ord 
Himself  in  the  fleph  is  variously  fancied  by  the  diversity  of  countless 
imaginations,  and  yet  it  was  one ;  but  the  countenance  of  Mary  is 
altogether  beyond  our  knowledge  or  our  faith."  Thus  Augustine 
bases  his  objection  to  a  representation  of  the  Virgin  Mary  on  the  fact 
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that  it  could  ottly  be  imagioary,  contrasting  it  in  that  respect  with 
the  likeness  of  Christ — an  objection  impossible  to  one  who  believed 
the  likeness  of  Christ  lo  be  imaginary  also. 

This  brings  me  to  very  close  quarters  with  the  Dean,  He  says 
that  I  confuse  the  issue  when  I  speak  of  pictures  of  Christ  as  a  sham, 
or  a  deception,  or  a  misleading  delusion,  unless  they  are  directly 
derived  from  trustworthy  descriptions  or  paintings,  la  it  necessary 
to  remind  the  I  >ean  that  the  question  whether  an  imaginary  picture 
is  a  sham  or  not  depends  upon  the  use  that  is  made  of  it?  No  one 
pretends  that  the  modern  painter,  who  places  before  the  public  his 
new  ideal  of  how  the  face  of  Christ  should  be  painted,  is  guilty  of^ 
deception.  I  am  not  afraid  that  the  readers  of  **  Rex  Eegum  "  will 
be  so  stupid  as  to  suppose  that  any  of  the  later  pictures  I  place  before 
them,  from  Giotto  and  Fra  Angelico  to  Leon  Bonnat  aud  Fritz  vun 
Uhde,  were  actually  painted  from  Ufe»  There  is  no  deception  in 
modern  art.  But  the  case  is  very  different  when  a  Church,  establish- 
ing a  new  worship— the  worship  of  its  Founder,  in  which  the  belief 
in  His  humanity  is  an  essential  element — sets  forth  before  men  of  all 
sorts  and  conditions  a  visible  and  attractive  presentment  of  that 
Founder,  and  steadily  adheres  to  it  for  more  than  a  thousand  years. 
It  is  to  this  constant  setting  forth  and  repetition  of  a  fixed  type  that 
I  apply  the  word  "  misleading,"  if  the  type  is  all  the  while  false. 
"When  the  basilicas  were  consecrated,  who  explained  to  the  people 
that  the  great  mosaic  above  the  altar  was  only  an  imaginary  invention? 
If  that  had  been  auapected  the  people  would  have  torn  it  from  its 
place.  When  the  likeness  was  transmitted  from  land  to  land,  so  that 
the  same  Christ  might  be  known  everywhere,  who  informed  the  new 
converts  that  it  was  only  an  imagioary  Christ?  When,  at  the 
Iteformation,  Albert  Diirer  and  Lncaa  Cranach,  sturdy  Eeformers  b& 
they  were,  continued  to  paint  the  likeness,  which  of  them  was  per- 
suaded that  it  was  an  invention  of  the  Dark  Ages  ?  If  the  Ukenesa 
of  Christ,  brought  from  the  Catacombs  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century — ^wrought  in  mosaic  on  the  walls  of  the  basilicas- — accepted 
by  the  Reformers — is  not  a  true  likeness,  one  of  two  things  is  certain. 
Either  the  Church  of  Christ  has  been  deceived,  or  it  has  been  a  deceiver. 
Before  I  can  believe  this  I  must  be  convinced  that  two  special  miracles 
have  been  wrought :  the  first  to  conceal  the  true  likeness,  in  order 
that  it  might  not  be  degraded  to  superstitious  uses ;  the  second  for 
the  purpose  of  misleading  the  universal  Church  into  accepting  the 
false.  In  reply  to  the  first  hypothesis^  it  is  sufficient  to  point  out 
that  if  a  miracle  has  been  wrought  for  such  a  purpose,  it  has  been 
ineifectoaL  The  second  hypothesis  is  even  more  untenable.  It 
violates  our  faith  in  the  Di\ine  Being  as  the  author  of  verity.  This 
is  a  question  that  cannot  be  properly  dealt  with  through  the  ordinary 
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weapons  of  humour  or  satire.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  be  nn- 
moved  by  a  grim  sense  of  incongruity  in  the  Dean's  suppoaition  that 
it  conld  be  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  Christ  that  throughout  the 
Christian  dispensation  a  false  image  should  have  been  held  steadily 
before  the  eyes  of  Ilia  people,  misleading  them  in  all  their  thoughts 
of  Him,  showing  them  always  another^  not  Himself,  doing  the  things 
He  did — blessing  the  children,  comforting  the  women,  teaching  the 
men,  suffering  for  ns  all.  There  was,  indeed,  amongst  the  old  gods, 
one  who  had  two  faces.  He  represented  the  rising  and  setting  sun. 
He  held  the  keys  of  heaven  and  hell.  Through  him  alone  it  was 
believed  that  our  prayers  could  reach  Olympus.  But  the  temple  of 
Janus  was  shut  by  Augustus  in  the  very  year  when  Christ  was  born. 
I  know  not  whether  it  is  right  or  safe  to  regard  one  attribute  of  the 
Divine  Being  as  of  more  account  than  another.  If  the  sense  of  His 
love  comes  very  closely  home  to  onr  hearts,  the  confidence  in  His 
sincerity  comes  equally  home  to  our  intelligence.  Christ  has  shown 
to  ns  not  only  Hie  hands  and  His  feet,  but  His  face.  Where  then, 
and  when,  was  the  knowledge  of  the  face  of  Christ  lost^f  it  is  lost  ? 
Not  in  the  grave,  for  Ha  saw  no  corruption.  Not  in  the  Resurrection, 
for  He  was  recognised  by  more  than  five  hundred  brethreu.  Not  in 
the  Ascension,  for  we  have  the  promise  of  His  coming  again  in  like 
form.     The  Disciples  believed  not  for  joy*      Why  do  we  disbelieve? 


Now  in  my  '*  Rex  Begum  "  I  claim  that  the  Church  of  Christ  has 
neither  been  a  deceiver,  nor  has  it  been  deceived  ;  bat  that  the  like- 
ness it  holds  in  its  keeping  is  the  likeness  of  Christ.  I  am  impatient 
to  get  to  the  proofs  of  this,  which  seem  to  me  irrefragable ;  but  I 
must  not  review  my  own  book,  nor  repeat  it  in  these  pages.  The 
coartesy  of  the  editor  is  extended  to  me  for  the  purpose  of  replying 
to  the  Very  Reverend  Dean,  and  I  must  limit  what  I  say  to  meeting 
the  objections  he  baa  raised.  I  think,  however,  that  I  may  now  fairly 
pass  from  the  Fathers  to  the  contemporaries  of  the  Apostles,  and 
examine  the  records  they  have  left  upon  the  subject.  Here  there  arise 
some  very  beautiful  points  which  interest  me  nmch  more  than  do  the 
opinions  of  the  good  bishops  of  the  Middle  Ages.  What  did  the 
Apostles  think  about  these  pictures  of  Christ  ?  Surely  they  knew 
that  the  practice  of  portraiture  was  common  amongst  the  people  with 
whom  they  lived.  Surely  they  were  aware  of  the  custom  of  the 
artists  of  those  days  to  make  sketches  of  every  one^  diatingnished  or 
Qotorions,  whose  face  might  be  of  interest,  in  the  hope  of  selling  these 
sketches  to  collectors »  or  of  being  commissioned  to  paint  them  over 
their  gravea  Where  are  St.  Paura  and  St.  John's  words  of  caution 
to  the  early  converts  of  Rome  against  this  practice  in  the  case  of 
Christ  ?  Where  is  there  a  word  in  the  Gospels  or  Epistles  to  guard 
the  flock  against  such  a  pitfall— such  an  abyss  of  idolatry  ?     There 
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is  much  on  the  other  side.  St.  Paul  contrasts  the  freedom  with  whicb 
they  could  look  on  the  face  of  Christ  with  the  veiling  of  the  face  of 
Moses.  St-  John  dwells  on  the  beauty  of  the  face  of  the  Redeemer^ 
which  he  declares  was  full  of  grace  and  truth.  He  could  not  forget 
that  he  had  leaned  on  the  Master's  breast*  To  him  Christ  was  one 
whom  he  had  seen  with  his  eyes,  and  his  hands  had  handled.  The^ 
reference  seems  to  be  to  the  pathetic  incident  when  one  of  them  had 
doubted,  and  said  he  would  not  believe  unless  he  conld  pat  his  fingers 
into  the  print  of  the  nails,  and  (_*brist  had  replied,  **  Handle  me 
and  see/' 

But  no !  the  Dean  of  Canterbury  shakes  his  head.  He  says  that 
these  men  preserved  no  record  of  the  face  they  had  loved,  because 
they  believed  tliat  it  was  expedient  He  should  go  away.  But  why 
was  it  expedient  ?  Sorely  not  in  order  that  they  might  forget  Ilim, 
but  because  He  would  send  to  them  the  <  omforterj  who  should  *^  bring 
all  things  to  their  remembrance/'  The  Dean  admits  expressly  "  that 
portraiture  was  common  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles  " ;  "  that  like- 
nesses were  preserved  of  other  men  "  ;  **  that  antecedent  probabilitiea 
would  Have  pointed  to  some  attempt  having  been  made  to  preserve 
His  features  *' ;  '*  that  we  should  not  have  expected  that  Christians 
would  so  completely  lose  every  vestige  of  tradition  as  to  the  human 
form  of  Him  whom  they  so  passionately  loved  and  adored  as  the  Lord 
of  Life  and  of  all  the  worlds/'  The  Dean  admits  all  this,  but  still 
thinks  that  the  Disciples  soon  forgot  what  Christ  was  like— that 
they  could  think  of  Him  only  as  the  invisible  (iod  or  as  a  white  lamb, 
and  that  the  Paraclete  brought  to  their  remembrance  everything 
concerning  Him  except  the  knowledge  of  His  face.  And  this,  the 
De^m  says,  is  easily  explained. 

The  Dean^s  explanation  is  as  astounding  as  his  conclusion.  It 
takes  a  thi*eefold  form.  The  first  is,  that  ''  to  the  Jewish  disciples 
any  picture  of  Christ  would  have  been  a  violation  of  the  Second  Com- 
mandment/* Does  the  Dean  quite  realise  that  these  likenesses  of  the 
first  century  were  made  by  Roman  artists  for  Romans,  and  not  by 
Jews,  or  for  Jews,  at  all  ?  If  the  antecedent  prejodices  of  the  Jew 
count  for  anything  amongst  the  3^yf%,  the  antecedent  prejudices  of 
the  Roman  must  count  for  as  much  amongst  the  Romans.  It  is  a 
little  hard  to  expect  that  the  Roman  converts  should  have  precipi- 
tately adopted  the  traditions  of  the  people  they  most  hated,  and  have 
voluntarily  bound  themselves  by  a  religion  (the  Jewish)  they  had  never 
accepted,  and  which  they  supposed  the  new  religion  of  Christ  to 
have  overthrown  or  supplanted.  To  the  Romans  it  was  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world  to  make  portraits  of  their  heroes,  or  ideal 
representations  of  their  gods.  That  tht»y  made  portraits  of  St.  Peter, 
and  St.  Paul,  and  St.  John  is  certain ;  and  that  with  these  portraits 
they  grouped  the  figure  of  our  Blessed  Lord  is  equally  certiiin.     The 
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Dean  does  not  qnestion  the  genuineness  o£  the  Dlustrations  I  give 
in  •*  Rex  Regam/*  Now  St.  Paul  wrote  a  special  Epistle  to  these 
J  men.  Where  do  we  find  in  it  the  friendly  warning,  the  fearless 
I  rebuke,  that  would  lave  been  due  from  the  Apostle,  who  had  lived 
amongst  them  and  knew  their  customs,  if  the  thing  were  in  itself 
dangerous  or  evil  ?  A  century  later,  when  we  come  to  the  Fathers, 
one  of  their  first  acts  was  to  denounce  the  painter  and  bis  art ;  but 
we  find  nothing  of  this  in  the  writings  of  the  Apostles,  The  Dean's 
'argument  proves  too  much.  It  is  a  denial  that  the  likeness  existed, 
because  after  it  had  existed  for  a  hundred  years  it  was  denounced,  and 
an  unsuccessfal  attempt  was  made  to  suppress  it. 

The  Dean*s  second  argument  is,  that  '*  the  first  generation  of 
Christians  had  uo  altars— they  lived  in  the  constant  vivid  sense  of 
Christ's  immediate  though  unseen  presence.*'  1  accept  the  Dean's 
statement^  but  not  his  inference.  The  first  generation  of  Christians 
had  no  altars — they  gloried  in  the  taunt  that  they  had  no  altars. 
They  were,  therefore,  so  much  the  more  free  to  treasure  the  likeness 
of  the  Master  withont  thought  of  eviL  It  was  when  the  altars  came 
that  the  danger  came.  The  likeness  of  Christ,  their  friend^  their 
teacher,  their  Lord,  whom  they  had  seen  with  their  eyes-^— why 
should  they  not  treasure  it  ?  It  was  not  until  the  next  generation 
that  the  difficulty  was  so  much  aa  perceived.  To  meet  in  a  guest- 
chamber  and  partake  of  bread  and  T??ine  in  remembrance  of  Him^ 
with  His  likeness  looking  down  upon  them,  was  one  thing*  To 
offer  incense  to  an  image  on  an  altar  was  a  very  different  matter, 
and  the  Fathers  rightly  protested.  But  their  protest  was  not  against 
the  authenticity  of  the  likeness,  it  was  on  account  of  its  incomplete- 
ness. **  Look,"  they  said,  **  you  cannot  iearn  what  Christ  is  by 
kneeling  before  an  image.  The  image  can  at  the  best  show  only  His 
human  aspect — the  form  of  Hia  humiliation— when  He  took  upon 
Him  the  shape  of  a  servant.  If  you  would  know  Christ  and  see  Him 
as  He  is,  you  must  turn  from  pictures  painted  by  men  to  the  pre- 
sentment of  Him  in  the  written  Word.  Art  is  so  poor  a  thing  that 
a  thousand  men  painting  from  the  same  original  will  give  you  a 
thousand  variations  of  the  face  of  Christ,  of  which  you  cannot  say 
that  any  one  is  the  absolute  truth,  even  as  representing  His  manhood- 
Bat  in  the  Gospels  you  shall  see  more  than  His  manhood — the  pure 
in  heart  shall  see  God."  Bat  that  is  precisely  what  I  say  in  "  Rex 
Kegum," 

And  now  let  ns  turn  to  the  Dean  s  final  argument.  It  is  that 
*' for  the  whole  of  the  first  century  at  least  the  followers  of  Christ 
lived  in  the  constant  expectation  of  His  immediate  return."  How 
differently  the  same  fact  appeals  to  different  minds !  To  me,  the 
Dean's  statement,  which  I  accept,  is  a  very  cogent  argument  in 
fafonr  of  the  authenticity  of  the  likeness.     It  is  to  me  inconceivable 
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that  men  who  daily  expected  the  comiDg  of  the  Lord  should  have 
no  idea,  and  seek  for  no  informatioD,  as  to  what  He  would  be  liko 
when  He  appeared.  To  those  who  had  known  Him  and  to  those  who 
had  never  seen  Him  alike  the  question  was  of  vital  moment*  Suppose 
He  should  appear  to-morrow^ — in  the  Coliseum — in  the  Coliseum 
Vespasian  had  just  built  as  an  arena  where  the  Christians  should  be 
cost  to  the  wild  beasts.  Suppose  He  should  come  in  the  sight  of 
the  30,000  spectators.  Suppose  that  His  beloved  should  be  caught 
up  to  meet  Him,  or  that  He  should  shut  the  mouths  of  the  lions,  o) 
that  He  should  open  the  books  for  judgment.  Peter  would  kno 
Him^  John  would  know  Him— even  Paul  would  recognise  the  face 
that  shone  on  him  on  the  road  to  Damascus,  But  the  brethren? 
Can  we  believe  that  there  wa?  one  amongst  them  who,  having  yielded 
to  Paul's  preaching,  never  asked  Paul  what  the  Master  was  like — to 
whom  they  owed  allegiaoce^ — for  whom  they  were  ready  to  die — to 
whom  they  looked  as  their  Kedeeraer  pledged  to  come  to  them  in 
their  sore  trial  to  take  them  to  Himself?  But  what  if  He  should 
come  as  a  thief  in  the  night,  when  they  were  alone — these  poor  hunted 
Christians,  who  had  never  seen  Him  themFelves,  but  trusted  Him 
nevertheless  ?  What  if  He  should  come  when  they  were  hiding  in 
the  Catacombs,  and  there  was  no  Paul,  or  Peter,  or  John  present  to^^l 
say  **  This  is  the  Lord  ''  ?  In  '*  Hex  Regum  **  I  show  that  we  have  to^B 
deal  in  this  question  not  only  with  the  archtpologia  but  with  the 
humanities  of  the  subject — something  more,  that  is,  ihan  can  be  found 
under  the  glass  cases  of  a  museum.  The  human  soul  refuses  to 
believe  that  the  Christians  of  the  first  century  were  indifferent  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  authenticity  of  the  likenees  of  Christ. 

For  upon  what  else  do  we  base  our  belief  in  the  Besurrection  ? 
The  Dean's  theory  would  smash  Sb,  Paul's  argument  altogether.  How 
careful  St,  Paul  is,  and  exact !  *'  He  was  seen  of  Cephas,  then  of  the 
twelve."  Ah !  but  Cephas  was  an  enthusiast,  and  the  twelve  were 
not  scientific  observers ;  moreover,  they  had  their  reasons  for  propa* 
gating  the  new  faith.  Very  welf,  then,  says  8t.  Pan],  *'  He  was  see; 
of  above  five  hundred  brethren  at  once,  of  whom  the  greater 
remain  unto  this  present,  but  some  are  fallen  asleep."  '*  But/'  says 
an  inquirer,  '*  tell  ua  now,  Paul,  can  tou  dare  to  say  that  you  ever 
saw  Him  yourself?''  And  St.  Paul  answers  with  the  bumble  and 
beautiful  words  which  ring  through  the  centuries—*'  Last  of  all  He 
was  seen  of  me  also.*^ 


part' 


There  is  one  more  point  on  which  Dean  Farrar  lays  stress.  He 
says :  **  It  is  strange  that  a  writer  in  the  nineteenth  century  should 
so  confidently  argue  in  favour  of  the  authenticity  of  the  likeness^ 
when  it  is  so  well  known  that  there  was  a  marked  difference  between 
the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers  as  to  whether  Christ  was,  in  His  human 
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aspect,  beantif  al  or  unlovely,**  It  does  not  seem  to  oocar  to  the  Bean 
that  even  now  such  differences  are  very  commoE,  The  reviewers,  for 
instance,  who  comment  upon  '*  Rex  Regaui/'  though  the  same  examples 
are  before  them  all,  contradict  each  other  in  the  most  bewildering 
fashion ;  one  aifiroiiDg  that  it  is  not  strauge  that  the  Mty  faces 
should  be  alike  since  they  are  all  Jewish — another  informing  his 
readers  that  the  one  remarkable  characteristic  of  the  illustrations  is 
that  there  is  not  a  Jewish  face  amoDgst  them.  The  Dean  forgets 
that  in  the  Callxtiue  portrait,  which  1  regard  as  the  divinest  repre- 
sentation of  Christ's  face  in  the  worlds  he  can  himself  see  nothing  to 
inspire  an  artist,  nor  even  to  indicate  that  it  is  the  face  of  Christ  at 
alL  What  weight,  then,  is  to  be  attached  to  a  difference  of  opinion 
amongst  the  Fathers  on  a  question  of  art?  To  the  Greek,  trained  in 
the  traditions  of  classic  art,  the  face  of  a  Jew  was  necessarily  incon- 
gruous with  bis  conceptions  of  the  Deity.  Thus  Cel^us  satirises  the 
Christians  on  the  ugliness  of  their  God.  And  Origen  replies  on  behalf 
of  the  Christians*  He  admits  the  ugliness  ;  but  he  thinks  that  to  those 
who  can  diacem  spiritual  beauty  Christ  will  appear  beautiful.  There 
could  scarcely  be  stronger  evidence  than  this  to  show  that  these  men 
were  discusaiDg  the'  same  likeness,  and  that  it  was  a  likeness  well 
known  to  their  readers.  Otherwise  the  taunt  is  pointless,  and  the 
reply  irrelevant, 

Again  I  write  impatiently.  All  this  is  but  a  negative  argument 
addressed  to  the  specific  objections  raised  by  the  Dean  of  Canterbury. 
In  itself  it  does  not  prove  the  truth  of  the  likeness ;  it  only  removes 
a  noil  passiumis  which  might  frighten  timid  souk  from  going  further. 
Let  me  now  state  in  a  few  words  the  facts  on  which  I  do  rely  io  my 
*'  Bex  Begum  " — the  facts  to  which  the  Dean  of  Canterbury  does  not 
fio  mach  as  refer,  and  against  which  the  opinions  of  the  Fathers  are 
of  no  avail. 

L  We  possess  a  likeness  or  representation  of  the  face  of  Christ, 
which  is  univerf  ally  recognised  ;  so  that  if  we  see  it  painted  on  a 
wall,  or  grouped  with  other  facos,  we  know  for  whom  it  is  intended. 
There  are  many  versions  of  it,  which  we  may  admire  or  criticise, 
feeling  that  one  paioter  has  been  happier  than  another  in  his  render- 
ing of  it ;  but  the  likeness  which  underlies  them  all,  and  which  the 
painter  intended  to  realise,  we  quite  understand.  It  is  this  com- 
monly received  likeness  with  which  I  am  concerned  in  **  Rex  Regora/' 

2.  "Who  invented  this  likeness?  Clearly  not  the  painters  of  the 
present  day,  for  it  existed  in  the  works  of  the  great  painters  of  the 
Renascence. 

3.  Nor  was  it  invented  by  the  painters  of  the  Renascence,  for  it 
existed  in  the  mosaics  of  the  basilicas  for  a  thousand  years  before  they 
adopted  it. 

4.  This   same  likeness  exisited  in  the  time  of  Constantine,  when 
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the  Churches  diFided  East  and  West,  The  Greek  Church  followed 
a  traditional  likeness  existing  in  Bjzantinn),  known  and  recognised 
and  held  to  be  authentic ;  the  Latin  Church  followed  a  traditional  like- 
ness existing  in  Eome,  known  and  recognised  and  held  to  be  authentic ; 
and  the  two  likenesses,  Greek  and  LatiD,  are  the  same, 

->.  This  likeness  existed  in  and  was  brought  from  the  Catacombs 
by  the  Christians  when,  in  the  year  30G,  Couatantine  gave  them  reli- 
gious liberty, 

t).  This  likeness  had  been  painted  over  the  graves  of  the  martyrs 
in  the  Catacombs  by  men  who  lived  in  the  expectation  of  the  imme- 
diate coming  of  Christ,  and  who  believed  that  they  would  recognifie 
Him  when  he  came. 

7.  This  likeness  existed  in  the  ( *atacorabg  not  as  a  solitary  example^ 
but  in  almost  every  form  of  pictorial  and  plastic  art. 

S.  This  likeness  existed  before  the  us©  of  Christian  symbolism 
had  become  general,  side  by  side  with  actual  portraits  of  the  Apostles. 

{K  This  likeness  existed  before  the  text  of  the  fourth  Gospel  wa» 
known  to  the  Christian  community  in  Rome. 

10.  This  likeness   existed  before  John,  and   Peter,  and  Paul  w< 
differentiated   from    their    contemporaries    by  a   nimbus  or    anreole, 
which  wa«  at  that  time  reserved  for  ( 'hrist  alone. 

These  propositions,  proved  step  by  step,  from  facsimiles  of  p^tings. 
mosaics,  cloth  pictures,  and  engraved  glass  of  the  first  century,  form  a 
a  chain  of  evidence  that  flatisfies  me  of  tho  authenticity  of  the  likeneaB. 
Limit  the  use  of  it  as  you  will,  guard  against  the  abuse  of  it  if 
necessary,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  manhood  of  Christ  was 
visible  to  men  apart  from  His  godhead.  And  of  this  fact  the 
likeness  is  the  record.  There  is  no  escape  from  this  dilemma.  If 
the  likeness  of  Christ  is  tictitioos,  it  is  mialeadiug ;  and  the  Church, 
in  holding  it  before  onr  eyes  these  nineteen  centuries^  haa  been 
inviting  us  to  believe  in  and  to  anticipate  the  second  appearance  of 
a  personality  which  we  shall  not  only  never  see,  but  which  nevfr 
had  any  existence.  I  believe  that  the  likeness  of  <  'hrist  must  stand 
or  fall  with  4  'hristianity, 

Wyke  Bayliss. 


THE  YANGTSE  VALLEY  AND 
ITS  TRADE. 


THIRTV-EIGHT  years  have  passed  since  Lord  Wolseley,  then  a 
subaltern  in  the  army  that  invaded  Peking  in  1860,  formed  the 
opinion  that  Europe  stood  in  peril  from  the  Mongol  race.  Englishmen 
lmn|2^  in  Chins  who  knew  the  Chinefia  people  by  long  personal  contact 
were  startled  upon  reading  the  celebrated  article  in  the  Nindeutih 
tVnhay  in  which  England  was  threatened  with  the  yellow  spectre, 
and  asked  themselves,  Can  Lord  Wolseley  be  joking,  or  does  he  mean 
>mo  other  race  than  the  '*  mild-eyed,  melancholy,  lotos-eating*' — {.r., 
Rcfpiom -smoking — people  whom  we  know  so  well  ?  Only  the  other  day 
Lord  Salisbury  spoke  of  400,000,000  of  brave  Chinamen :  this  must 
surely  have  been  "  writ  sarcastic,^'  but  Eogliah  residents  in  China  took 
it  seriously,  and  wondered  irore  than  ever  as  to  what  the  foreign 
policy  of  our  Government  in  China  could  be  worth — if  indeed  there 
were  any  policy  at  alL  It  seems  as  if  China  were  destined  for  ever 
to  be  like  one  of  her  own  ingenious  mechanical  puzz^les,  which  few 
'*  Westerns  *'  have  the  patience  and  skill  to  solve.  The  most  puzzled 
by  the  complex  Chinese  problem  appear  to  be  the  politicians  by  pro- 
fession :  anything  more  '*  mixed  "  and  inconclusive  than  the  latest 
pariiamentary  debate  -that  of  August  10  it  is  difficult  to  conceive; 
anil  if  those  whodo  businepis  it  is  to  stndy  the  ([uestion  find  it  diiKcnlt, 
how  shall  the  man  in  the  street  be  expected  to  understand  it  ?  What  is 
the  **  open  door  "  and  what  are  the  *'  spheres  of  influence  *'  ?  Are  both 
these  courses  to  be  pursued  simultaneously,  or  have  we  an  option  in 
the  matter? 

It  is  to  give  some  account  of  onr  own  reputed  sphere  of  in* 
i3uence — the  Yangtse  Valley^ with  which  I  happen  to  have  some- 
what intimate  acquaintance,  that  I  have  been  asked  by  the  Editor  of 
this  Beview  to  write  an  aiticle.     To  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the 
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**  ChiDoiserie8''*of  ABiatic  politics  is  tejond  my  {mmnce.  Nearly 
fottf  jetkfB  in  the  coontiy  have  left  me  little  wiser  in  this  respect 
than  I  was  on  the  day  I  first  landed  in  the  ancient  city  oi  Cantos, 
at  that  time  still  in  the  occnpation  of  British  troops.  China  differa 
enormouslj  from  Europe;  precedente  acquired  by  the  study  of 
Earopean  history  and  of  Eniopean  civilisations  are  falsified  directly 
we  come  to  f  *hina  ;  long  residence  amongst  the  Chinese  merely  results 
in  npsettiog  oar  previous  convictions ;  the  more  we  stndy  the  subject 
the  deeper  we  find  our  ignorance  ;  bo  that  I  shall  not  attempt  the 
quaking  ground  of  politics,  but  confine  myself  to  the  terra  firma  of 
Geography, 

The  valley  of  a  rivfr  is  generally  defined  aa  bounded  by  its  water- 
shed. The  Vangtse  River,  from  its  farthest  source  in  the  Kwenlun  on 
the  Tibetan  tableland  to  its  mouth  below  Shaughai,  is  estimated,  witb 
its  windtDgF,  to  be  about  3000  miles  in  length,  of  ^hich  nearly  two- 
thirds  is  navigable.  We  have  thus  navigable  water  2000  miles  in 
length  on  the  main  river,  with  at  least  half  as  much  again  upon  its 
principal  affluents — or  over  3000  miles  in  all — everywhere  flomug 
through  some  of  the  richest  and  certainly  through  the  most  populous 
regions  on  the  world's  surface.  The  Mississippi,  with  its  great  affluent 
the  Missouri,  has  likewise  a  navigable  length  of  some  2000  miles ;  bat, 
unlike  the  mighty  Yaogfse,  which  sweeps  down  with  a  volume  of 
water  estimated  at  110,000  cubic  feet  per  second  at  a  point  1500 
miles  above  its  mouth,  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Missouri  are  un- 
navigable  in  the  dry  reason.  In  the  high  water  season,  which  extends 
from  May  to  November,  this  vtduiae  u  inct'enscd  taifoUI,  the  river 
rising  90  feet  in  Chungking,  and  sometimes  as  much  as  200  feet  in 
places  where  the  channel  is  narrowed  by  the  vertical  cliffs  of  the 
great  gorges.  The  Amazons  are  said  to  discharge  into  the  Atlantic 
a  greater  body  of  water  than  the  Yangtse  discharges  into  the 
Pacific.  If  this  be  the  case,  still  the  Yangtse  must  be  allowed  the 
palm  as  regards  the  developed  riches  of  the  country  it  flows  through 
and  the  populousoess  of  its  banks.  For,  from  the  "  roof  of  the  world/* 
Tibetj  where  it  takes  itg  riset  to  the  tidal  flats  which  guard  its  moutb 
below  Shanghai,  we  have  a  coostant  scene  of  human  activity,  developing 
the  surface  of  the  surrounding  countries  to  their  highest  possible  range 
of  productiveness.  Beginning  near  its  many  sources  on  the  great 
Tibetan  plateau,  we  have  the  wool  derived  from  the  flocks  of  the 
handsome  Tibetan  sheep  that  thrive  io  the  dry  air  of  the  rich  pasture 
lands  ;  coming  to  the  bDrderland  behind  the  grand  wall  of  snowy 
mountains,  22,000  feet  and  more,  which  fences  in  China  proper  on  its 
western  boundary,  we  find  musk  deer,  whose  scent-bag  is  used  to  form 
the  basis  of  all  oor  perfumep,  the  medicinal  rhubarb  which  the  Chinese 
imagine  to  be  a  necessary  of  life  to  us  gross  me  at- eaters,  with  number- 
less other  things  indispensable  to  the  Chinese  pharmacopcciajnot  except- 
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iDg  that  queer  freak  of  natnret  pricelesa  to  a  native  dyspeptic  and 
probably  eqaally  valueless  in  itself,  the  caterpilltir  weed  {Cord kepi 

In  breaking  through  the  boundary  range  the  river  falls  some 
12,000  feet  in  a  series  of  cataracts,  and  enters  the  incomparably  rich 
basin  of  Szechuan— the  red  basin  of  Uichthofen — named  from  the 
red  sandstone  which  forms  the  uppermost  stratum  of  the  region,  and 
in  which  the  Yangtee  and  its  ai!iaents  have  eroded  their  beds  to  a 
depth  of  some  2000  feet  below  the  level  of  the  ancient  lake  bottom 
in  which  the  sandstone  was  deposited.  The  surface  of  this  vast  region^ 
lying  mainly  between  the  28th  and  32nd  degrees  of  latitude,  is  covered 
with  every  sub^tropical  product  which  the  most  painstaking  and  capable 
agrlcultariats  on  the  globe  can  elicit  from  the  soil  in  a  succession  of 
crops^  two  and  three  in  rotation,  during  the  year,  forced  on  by  the  stimu- 
lating manore  obtained  from  the  thickly  crowded  towns  and  vUlages  of 
the  basin.  Thus  we  have  opium  and  wheat  sown  in  November  and 
gathered  in  April ;  rice  sown  in  AprO  and  harvested  in  August ; 
maize  and  the  tall  millet  sown  in  May  and  garnered  in  September. 
The  sugar-cane,  an  excellent  tobacco,  indigo,  with  the  sweet  potato  and 
the  taro,  also  cotton,  may  be  added  to  the  list,  which  is  still  not  half 
exhausted.  All  but  the  very  lowest  stratum  of  its  thick  population 
are  clad  in  silk  grown  and  woven  in  the  province,  which  also  yields 
a  considerable  surplus  for  export  to  the  coast  and  to  France.  The 
celebrated  insect  wax  is  a  product  of  Szechuan  and  of  Szechuan  alone. 
Coal  and  iron  (which  latter  gives  its  colour  to  the  red  soil)  abound 
evei'y where,  the  former  uiineral  forming  the  sole  fuel  of  the  natives. 
Petroleum  accompanied  by  natural  gas,  which  is  led  through  the  town 
in  bamboo  pii>es,  cooks  the  daily  rice  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tze-liu-ching, 
a  town  and  district  renowned  throughout  China  for  its  productive 
brine- wells,  which  have  supplied  the  province  with  salt  for  two  thousand 
years  past,  besides  supplying  many  of  the  neighbouring  provinces. 
Thus  Szechuan  is  self-auflScient,  and  we  have  here  a  province  220,000 
square  miles  in  extent  inhabited  by  some  forty  or  fifty  millionfi  of  indus** 
trious,  intelligent,  and  mostly  prosperous  people.  It  is  the  westernmost 
and  at  the  same  time  the  largest  of  the  eighteen  provinces  into 
which  China  proper  is  divided,  and  is  the  first  traversed  by  the 
Yangtse  River  after  issuing  forth  from  the  fastnesses  of  the  Tibetan 
plateau. 

Szechuan,  itself  mountainous  throughout,  is  girdled  by  still  higher 
ranges^  many  of  whose  peaks  rise  above  the  snow-lino.  The  ranges 
_which,  on  its  eastern  border,  shut  it  off  from  the  adjoining  province 

Hupeh,  and  so  from  Eastern  China  generally,  comprise  a  mass  of 
3g((^,  precipitous,  mainly  limestone  monntains  about  a  hundred  totles 
in  breadth.  Through  these,  and  at  right  angles  to  the  axes  of  the 
ranges,  the  river  has  cut  its  way  in  a  series  of  magnificent  gorges  or 
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ennytmf,  tinequalled  anywhere,  down  which  the  Great  River  flows  ii 
tnnjoAttc  calm  ond  to  a  depth  that  haa  not  yet  been  fathomed.     IqI 
thi^  bivaki    bt'twceu  the    porgeR   oocur    the   rapids :  here  the   rive 
H]>read8  out  for  a  short  distance :  the  water  shoals,  and  the  chmnnell 
id  im|x^d*^tl   by  piles  of  rocks — in  some  places  by  hage   loose 
Qiaises  that  havt«  liroken  away  from  the  snrToanding  nKNuit 
others  by  jagged  n^efd  of  limestone  and  cxmglomerate  ao  Itard 
liif«r  haa  oiUy  ioooseded  in  partially  penetrating  theoL     In  ooe  ! 
ainlahi  i^d  the  only  ooe^  in  which  a  granitic  range  has  been 
fvmmmi»,  the  dissolved-out  inotmtains  lie  piled  along  the  rif 
tn  he«ps  of  Brohdingiiagian  b^ddaca^  which  the  i 
erodiSi  and  whoae  jaUi^g  poinia  form  dangeroas  olMtedes  lo  thttj 
iia?i|alioii. 

Thus  Ssechuan  is  a  land  apart ;  and,  althoogh 
Utemlly  foolpalha,  diab  by  weazjing  fitairoai'ieg  av«r  ^bm  wwSl  m  i 
dir^oliotts,  giiiilg  i^  oommmaiatiaa  widi  Fskmi;  to  the 
niMk  Tali  f«»  Ike  gMH  dtyoC  the  Xmsam  franace  ia  tfe  i 
j^  the  ootj  tt^\f  aefrioetthle  eommwaia&m  with  t^  on 

ia  b^  mqr  ^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^i"*     T^ 
nail;  all  oiImt  imAs lead of«r  it.    The  1 
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conrae  with  "  foreigners  '*  ia  welcomed.  Europeans  living  in  the  West 
of  China  are  compelled  to  learn  the  language,  an  accomplishment 
which  residents  at  the  coast  ports  rarely  achieve :  hence  these  latter 
live  their  own  lives  and  see  Utile  or  nothing  of  the  native  socially ; 
still,  however  much  we  see  o£  the  native,  as  liudyard  Kipling  tells 
the  Viceroy  of  Indian  *'  \  ou'U  never  plamb  the  Oriental  mind,  And  if 
jou  did  it  isn't  worth  the  toil"  The  educated  classes  are  ignorant  of 
all  that  we  call  knowledge,  aod  the  great  mass  of  the  population,  or 
the  coolies  as  we  call  them,  are  eimply  docile  ht^ics  dc  s<nntnt\  The 
only  Bobject  upon  which  a  really  iotelligent  conversation  can  be  kept 
np  is  Chinese  history  and  philosophy,  and  in  his  literal  knowledge  of 
these  the  Chinaman  is  unsurpassable. 

A  few  miles  below  Ichang  the  river  debouches  from  the  mountains 
into  the  great  plain  of  Hupeh,  the  capital  of  which  is  Wuchang,  the 
rovincial  capital  and  Viceregal  residence,  situated  on  the  south  bank 
d  facing  the  ancient  Chinese  trading  mart  and,  since   18G0,  open 
*•  Treaty  Port  '*  of  Hankow.     Ichang  itself  is  a  walled  Chinese  city, 
capital  of  a  prefecture  and  an  open  Treaty  l*art,  com  prising  a  British 
Consulate,  an  Iiuperial  Maritime  Castom-hoose  with  a  large  staff  oE 
£uropeanB^  numerous    ''foreign"   residences,  chielly  of  mifisionaries, 
and     three     **  foreiga ''    mercantile     establishments,    chiefly    steamer 
agencies.     For  Ichaug  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  poor  mountain- 
ous country  mainly  of  conglomerate  format  ion  j  and  cori'espondingly 
picturesque  and  barren,  and  derives  its  importance  from   being  the 
head  of  steam  navigation  and  the  point  of  traias-shipment  into  junks 
of  cargo  and  passengers  bouod  for  the   '^  Far  West "   beyond.      Its 
climate  is  dry  and  exhilarating;  and,  although  warm  iu  summer  as 
becomes  the  latitude  of  -JO    North,  is  an  agreeable  contrast  to  the 
damp  muggy  heat  of  the  S;£e^hi]an  basin.     A    Chinese  proverb  in 
Sz  echo  an  says,  *'  The  dogs  here  bark  at  the  sun/'  so  dietarbed  are 
they  when  the  great  luminary  puts  iu  his  rare   appearances  in  that 
on,  and  the  ancient  Chinese  well  emphasised  the  fact  in  their 
nomenclature  of  the  country  when  they  styled  the  adjoining  proviuce 
to    the    south   Yunni^n- — South  of    the  Clouds.      Yunnan   is  a  high 
plateau,  a  peninsular  extension  of  the  great  Tibetan  tableland,  average 
some  5000  to  6000  feet  above  sea  level,  and  enjoys — so  missionaries 
resident  in  the  country  have  informed   me^ — one  of   the  finest 
<*licnates  in  the  world :  the  thermometer  in  the  f  hade  averages  75^  to 
80    in  summer,  while  the  fierce  rays  of  the  sun   are  tempered   by 
<:onstant  high  winds  and  occasional  thnnderstorms ;  in    winter  snow 
falls  rarely^  but  never  lies,  except  on  the  high  ranges  that  pierce  the 
plateau,  and  the  almost  perpetual  sunshine  that  rules  at  that  season 
maintains    the    winter    temperature    in    the    shade    at    00     to    <iO^. 
^r^echnan  in  winter,  on  the  other  hand,  although  fro^t  is  practically 
unknown  along  the   \  augste  valley,   ia  covered,  hill   and   dale,  by  a 
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dark  baze  which  the  snn  rarely  breaks  through ;  add  to  this  an 
almoat  perpetnal  calm,  and  the  mild  relaxing  nature  of  the  climate  aa 
compared  with  the  breezy  Treaty  Ports  of  the  coast  provinces  will  lie 
appreciated.  It  ib  a  magnificent  climate  for  sab-tropical  vegetation 
of  all  kinde^  but  bad  for  man ;  and  probably  to  this^  more  than  to 
the  universally  prevalent  opium-smoking  habit,  are  to  be  attributed 
the  pallid  features  and  poor  physique  of  the  inhabitants  when  com- 
pared with  their  neighbours  on  the  north  and  east.  This  prevalence 
of  calms  is  notably  exhibited  in  the  magnificent  Hwang-ku  trees 
which  frequently  adorn  the  summits  of  tbe  Szechuan  hills  -,  their 
growth  is  perfectly  symmetrical,  and  their  wide-spreading  evergreen 
shade  is  a  welcome  boon  to  the  weary  traveller  and  overburdened 
coolie  after  toiling  up  one  of  the  interminable  atone  staircases  which 
pass  for  roads  in  Szechuan.  The  Chinese  worship  the  spirit  or  Dryad 
which  is  supposed  to  dwell  in  every  Hwang-ku  tree,  by  building 
shrine  under  it  in  which  incense  is  burnt.  On  hot  summer  evenin; 
it  is  a  pleasant  eight  to  see  a  whole  vUlage  airing  themselves  on  a 
hilltop  crowned  by  one  of  these  splendid  treee,  while  hawkers  offer 
cooling  drinks  for  a  quarter  of  a  farthing  each.  The  Hwang-ku  is  a 
kind  of  bastard  banyan,  and  is  known  to  botanists  as  the  Mcus 
irifcctoria, 

A  short  distance  below  Ichang»  and  after  passing  through  a  narrow 
catting  in  conglomerate  known  as  the  Tiger's  Teeth  Gorge,  the  river 
meanders  throngh  the  alluvial  plain  of  Hupeh,  o7U  miles  to  Hankow, 
This  fertile  region  covers  what  was  ODce  the  bed  of  a  great  lake,  and 
is  still  largely  flooded  daring  the  annual  summer  rise  of  the  Yangtse. 
In  the  upper  portion  of  this  plain  the  water  is  kept  out  by  huge 
embankments,  which  require  constant  labour  to  maintain,  but  in  the 
lower  part  the  water  flows  freely  over  the  land,  leaving  behind  a  fresh 
layer  of  mud  each  year  to  fertilise  the  winter  crop  of  wheat  and 
beans.  On  one  of  the  largest  embankments,  80  miles  below 
Ichang,  is  built  the  newly  opened  Treaty  Port  of  Shashih,  a  centre 
of  water  communication  with  the  rich  province  of  Hunan  on  the 
south,  and  with  the  valley  of  the  Han  River  on  the  north  aud  east. 
120  miles  above  Hankow  the  largest  affluent  of  the  Great  River, 
yielding  fully  half  its  volume  from  this  point  on,  unites  with  the 
Chuan  Hu,  or  River  of  Szechuan,  as  the  Ichang  Chinese  call  the 
Yangtse,  at  a  place  named  King  hn  tow,  i.<^.,  Mouth  of  the  River 
of  King — Shashih  adjoining  the  site  of  the  capital  of  the  ojd  fendal 
kingdom — "  King."  To  thfe  eye,  indeed,  the  affluent  appears  the 
main  river  by  its  breadth  and  continuous  direction  with  the  lower 
river;  the  King  or  Hzechuan  River  ilowing  at  right  angles  id  .n 
comparatively  narrow  channel^  not  unlike,  in  situation  and  appearance, 
the  great  northern  affluent  of  the  Yangtze,  Jhe  Han,  where  it  entera 
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the  river  at  Hankow.  This  affluent  is  the  drainage  of  the  Tang-ting 
Lake  adjoining,  a  shallow  expanse  traversed  by  the  channels  of  four 
navigable  rivers  which  water  the  province  of  Hanan  on  the  sonth  and 
west — the  rivers  Hsiangj  Tze,  Yuan,  and  Li.  The  Yangtse  between 
Ichang  and  this  point,  a  distance  of  250  miles,  is  ditficnlt  of  naviga- 
tioQ  by  the  steamers  that  keep  np  the  cx}mmnnicatioQ  between  this 
latter  port  and  Hankow,  being  shallow  and  foil  of  shifting  eandbanks 
and  changing  channels.  Bnt  from  King  hu  kow  onwards  to  the  sea, 
a  distance  of  over  700  miles,  the  banks  are  well  defined  and  a  deep 
channel  is  available. 

From  Hankow  to  the  sea,  past  Shanghai  near  its  month,  the  river 
and  the  Yangtse  valley  generally  are  so  well  known  as  to  need  little 
description*  Ocean  steamers  load  every  year  at  Hankow,  and  the 
accidents  that  attended  steam  navigation  in  the  early  sixties  are,  now 
that  this  section  has  been  efficiently  lit  and  bnoyed,  practically 
unknown.  Traversing  Hopeh,  and  narrowed  by  a  quasi  gorge  known 
as  Split  Hil!,  where  it  has  cut  through  the  range  of  limestone 
monntama  whose  crests  form  the  boundary  line  between  the  provinces 
of  Hnpeh  and  Kiangei,  the  river  crosses  Kiangsi  and  receives  another 
large  access  in  volume  from  a  second  great  lake  tributary — the 
Poyang.  whose  month  at  Hu  k*ow  (Lake  Mouth)  is  situate  15  miles 
below  the  Treaty  Port  of  Kinkiang.  The  Poyaog  Lake  is  strictly 
ftnalogOQs  in  position  and  structure  to  the  Tung-ting  Lake,  300  miles 
to  the  west,  although  it  drains  a  smaller  area.  Here  also  a  congeries 
of  navigable  rivers  feeds  the  lake  from  the  south,  their  united  waters 
meeting  in  the  lake,  where  they  deposit  their  silt,  flawing  out  at 
Hankow  in  a  pellucid  stream  which  holds  its  owQf  before  mingling 
with  the  Yangtse,  along  the  hills  that  here  line  the  south  bank  for  a 
few  miles'  distance,  and  recalling  the  Moselle  at  Cobleuz,  Here  the 
Yangtse  turns  north  and  flows  athwart  the  province  of  Ngan-hni,  a 
mountainous  region  rich  in  coal  and  other  minerals,  until  a  little 
above  Nanking  we  enter  the  delta  province  proper — Kiangsu,  The 
provincial  capital  of  Ngan-hui  ia  Nganking,  situated  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Yangtae:  150  miles  lower  down  on  the  south  bank 
atands  Nanking,  the  provincial  capital  of  Kiangsn,  and,  during  the 
Ming  dynasty  in  the  fourteenth  aud  fifteenth  centuries  of  our  era, 
tie  Imperial  capital  of  the  Empire. 

Ngan-hui  ia  the  home  of  the  Li  family,  the  richest  in  Chinas  if  not 
in  the  world,  of  which  Li  Hung-chang  is  the  distinguished  or 
notorious  head.  The  family  own  hundreds  of  square  miles  of  rich 
rioe  lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wuhu^  a  treaty  port  at  which 
British  and  other  foreign  steamers  carry  on  a  large  trade  in  conveying 
"the  rice  to  the  southern  coast  ports.  Nanking  is  the  seat  of  the 
important  Viceroy  of  the  provinces  of  Che-kiang  and  Kiangsu :  in 
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the  former  is  situated  the  treaty  port  of  Ningpo,  and  in  the  latte 
Shanghai.  Nanking,  with  its  siege  riyalliog  that  of  Troy,  ^as 
seat  of  the  Taiping  Emperor,  Hung  Shio  Chnan,  until  the  captare  of 
the  city  by  the  Imperialists  in  1864,  when  the  Emperor  of  *' Great 
Peace "  perished  in  the  flames  of  his  palace,  together  with  the 
loxnrionB  Court  he  had  gathered  round  him.  Nanking  is  situated  abont 
two  hundred  miles  from  the  sea»  and  midway  is  Kiang-yin,  the  gati 
through  which  the  river  debouches  into  the  delta  proper,  a  low  allni! 
plain  formed  from  the  ddnis  of  the  western  mountains,  and  daily 
growing  seawards  at  an  inconceivably  rapid  rate.  The  spring  tides 
are  only  hindered  by  continuoas  embankments  from  Btill  submerging 
this  rich  delta  land — an  expanse  of  paddy  and  cotton  fields  about 
equal  in  area  to  the  whole  of  Eugland.  In  the  midst  of  this  vast 
plain  stands  Shanghai,  built  on  an  affluent  called  the  Wusung^  which 
flows  into  the  Yangtse  some  fifty  miles  above  its  mouth.  The 
relation  of  Shanghai  to  the  Yangtse  proper  is  thua  analogous  to  that 
of  Chatham  to  the  Thames,  the  Woosung  forts  taking  the  place  of 
our  Sheemess. 

This  outline  sketch  of  the  Yangtse  valley  may  safBce  to  give  thoa 
who  have  not  studied  the  country  in  the  many  works  published 
China  a  rough  impression  of  what  the  region  is  worth  to  us.  The 
watershed  or  catchment  area  of  the  Yangtse  basin  comprises,  outaidej 
the  Tibetan  plateau,  the  six  large  provinces  of  Szechuan,  Hupeh,^ 
Honan,  Kiangsi,  Ngan-hui,  and  Kiangsu,  the  greater  part  of  Hunan 
and  the  northern  drainage  of  Kweichow  aod  Yunnan,  a  region  ex- 
ceeding 600,000  square  miles  in  area.  In  my  running  commen- 
tary on  the  river  I  have  tried  to  convey  a  real  idea  of  its  size,  for  in 
our  atlases  the  maps  of  China  (not  even  excepting  the  new  mucfa« 
advertised  Timm  atJas)  are  drawn  on  such  an  absurdly  small  scald 
as  compared  with  those  of  other  countries,  that  people  generally 
have  little  idea  of  the  great  distances  that  have  to  be  covered  when 
travelling  in  the  country.  Although  the  Yangtse  valley  aflbrds  ua  a 
magnificent  sphere  of  infiuence  (if  it  is  really  to  be  regarded  as  ours), 
it  must  not  be  supposed  that  ec]ually  valuable  regions  are  not  to 
found  outside  of  it.  Thus  to  the  south  of  this  region,  which  may 
roughly  described  as  lying  between  latitudes  28°  and  32°  North,  w© 
have,  between  latitudes  22  and  28'  North,  the  five  rich  souther 
provinces  of  Fuhkien,  Ivwangtung,  Kwangsi,  Kweichow,  and  Yunnan; 
generally  claimed  as  the  French  sphere,  lying  as  they  do  to  the  nortb 
and  west  of  the  French  possessions  in  Cochin-China  and  Annat 
Then,  to  the  north  of  our  reputed  sphere,  between  latitudes  32''  ai 
50°  North,  lie  the  fine  provinces  of  Shantung  (German  sphere),  Chihli, 
Shansi,  Shensi,  and  Kansuh,  with  Mongolia  and  Manchuria  ;  these 
enjoy  the  inestimable  advantage  of  a  temperata  climate,  produce 
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healthy  food  Btiitabla  for  Enropeans — beef  and  mutton,  wheat  aitd 
potatoes — and  the  finest  race  of  men  in  the  Empire,  tall  as  Europeans 
and  quite  as  hardy. 

It  is  not  easy  to  separate  the  trade  of  the  Yaogtse  yaUey  from  that 
of  the  Empire  generally  ;  but,  seeing  that  the  regions  adjoining  the 
Great  River  produce  three  of  the  most  valuable  specialitiee  of  com- 
merce— tea,  silk,  and  opium — in  better  quality  and  in  greater  quantity 
than  elsewhere  ;  seeing  that  the  great  emporium,  the  coming  New 
York  of  the  Far  East,  Shanghai,  is  situated  at  its  entrance ;  seeing, 
too,  that  in  the  products  of  its  soil  and  in  its  teeming  population  it 
holds  all  the  elements  of  industrial  wealth,  and  that  consequently 
(since  the  Japanese  War  enforced  the  permission  to  import  machinery) 
new  factories  of  every  description  are  springing  np  all  ronnd ;  we 
may  fairly  divide  the  figures  given  in  the  latest  Customs  reports  as 
under,  and  treat  them  as  the  property  of  the  Yangtse  region.  They 
aro  as  follows : 

1897,  Value,  £, 

Total  Imports  paBsed  Shanghai  CuBtoms         •        •        6^500,000 

,»     Exports        ,.  .,  •        .        9,000,000 

£15,600,000 
(Saj)  Two-thirds  imported  from  and  exported  to  Yangtse 

Valley      . £10,333.333 

In  this  trade  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  hold  a  two-thirds 
share,  although  we  are  being  close  run  by  Germany  and  the, United 
States^  and  our  proportion  is,  I  regret  to  say,  a  steadUy  waning 
qnantity. 

The  Imperial  Maritime  Caetoms  figures  are  not  an  accurate  expo- 
ration  of  the  trade  of  West  China,  inasmuch  as  these  only  take  account 
of  goods  shipped  in  "  foreign  "  bottoms — i,c.,  in  steamers  and  in 
junks  flying  a  **  foreign  "  flag.  A  not  inconsiderable  portion  of  the 
trade  is  carried  on  in  so-called  '*  likin  '^  junks,  which  do  not  report  to 
the  '*  foreign  '*  Customs,  Hence,  to  give  a  fairly  correct  report  upon 
the  trade  of  Szechuan,  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  figures 
ooUated  by  the  recent  Blackburn  Commercial  Mission.  This  thoroughly 
[business-like  mission,  conducted  by  Mr.  F.  S.  A.  Bourne,  a  distin- 
I  gnished  member  of  H,B.M.  Consular  Staff"  in  China,  spent  the  winter 
of  1896—1897  in  carefully  investigating  the  business  resources  of  the 
provincew     Mr.  Bourne  writes; 

**89seehuan  exports  uhiefly  raw  or  unmanufactured  produce^  as  cpium^ 

salt,  drugs,  and  raw  silk.     Her  chief  imports  are  raw  cotton,  native  cotton 

cloth,   and  foreign  goods  —  that  is,  goods  imported   into  Shanghai    from 

fthroad,   oj   which    Lancashire  cottons    camtittUe   about    80    per   cent,  and 

Flndian  yam  44  per  cent.     There  are  no  returns  to  consult,  but  I  will  riak 

[  an  estimate  of  the  exports  from  the  whole  province  of  Ssecbuan  to  the 

[  Eastern  Provinces  as  £3,300,000." 

He  then  quotes : 
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Opium 1,800,00<^ 

Salt ^100,000 

Drug« 400,000 

Silk 200,000 

iDsect  wax,  tobacao,  sagar,  musk,  wool,  akins,  hides,  featherB, 

bristUe,  kc 600,000 

£3,300,000 

**  Of  the  imports  taken  in  retiini,  I  estimate  cotton  and  cotton  gooda  to 

account  for  no  less  than  £2,400,000  in  valae. 
*'  Tlie  imports  were  for  1896  : 


Grey  sbirtiDg*  , 

.     374,542  pieces 

Cotton  Italiaog 

.       58,095     „ 

„        lastings 

.       .13.680     „ 

White  shirtings 

.       50.86O     „ 

Cotton  prints  . 

.       3J,tiS2    „ 

*•  While  the  pr^ent  siato  of  things  last«,  I  believe  thei*0  can  be  no  great 
development  in  the  Lancashire  trade  with  Szechuan.  To  get  a  better  i^esult 
the  following  steps  must  be  taken : 

*^  The  Yauptse  must  be  navigated  bj  steam  from  Ichang  to  Chungking^ 
and  thence  on  to  Suifu." 

Saifu  is  a  large  distributing  centre  situated  on  the  Tangtee,  200 
miles  above  ChnngkiDg,  and  1700  miles  above  Shanghai. 


So  mtieh  for  the  trade  of  SzeehQao,  the  richest,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  most  distant,  of  the  provinces  which  comprise  the  Yangtse 
valley.  Of  the  other  provinces  intersected  by  the  Great  River,  the 
following  fignres,  compiled  from  the  Cnstoma  retarns  for  the  year 
1897,  show  the  comparative  trade  valae.  Thus  (exchange  at  2^.  W. 
per  Customs  tael) : 

HuPEH  Provikce: 


Treaty  Port  of  Ichansf 

„             ShaabiD     . 
„             Hftiikow     . 

Foreigti 

InijjortB. 

£. 

86,400     . 

6,400     . 

2,289,600     . 

2,382,400     . 

Net 

Native 
Imports. 

..       %,400 

11,600 

..  1,067,700 

..   1,175,700 

ExportF. 

£. 
56,500 
L'4.100 
..  3,272,000 

Total, 

1 

KiANGsi  Provixce: 

..  3.352,600 

=  6.910,700 

Treaty  Port  of  Kitikiang 

875,100     . 

..      162,900 

..      944,0C0 

-   L982,O0»i 

NoAKUui  pROVrxcE  : 

] 

Treaty  Port  of  Wtihu 

493,300     . 

,.      201,000 

.,      430,000 

=   1.181.300 

KiAJ^GSu  PaoviKCE : 

Treaty  Port  of  Cbingkiang 
„               Sbanghai 
„               Foochow 

1,771,300     . 

4,230,00(J     . 

122,800     . 

..      770,HOO 
.,  1,458,800 
..        20,400 

.„      677,200 

...  7,888,800 

,       53.200 

-  3.219,300 
=  18,577.61.0 
=       196,400 

£17,070,300 
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The  grand  totals  of  the  trade  of  the  nine  Treaty  Ports  in  the 
Yangtee  ValJey,  as  publislied  in  the  Imperial  Maritime  Castoms 
returns  for  1897,  bat  which  often  neceflsarily  report  the  iame  goods 
twice  over  as  exports  and  as  imports,  are  : 

Szcchuen         .        .        ,         ,  SpUOOjtHKl 

Hnpeh G,619JU0 

HQoan* — 

Kiangsl    .....  I,y8'i,000 

Nganhui .        *        .        .        .  1,184,300 

Kiaogsu 16,99:s,HDa 

£30,370»»OO 

•  Yoh-chow  in  HDoan  was  opened  this  year ;  beoce  no  retarns,  tbo  whole  trade 
being  carried  on  in  unregistered  native  jiinks. 

We  have  thus  to-day  a  movement  of  some  thirty  millions  sterling, 
carried  on  at  nine  points  alone  in  the  six  great  provinces  traversed  by 
the  Yangtse  River,  and  forming  the  Yangtse  valley.  It  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that,  given  a  stable  and  progressive  Government^  affording 
encoaragement  to  capitalists  with  secnrity  for  their  investments — 
reanlting  in  improved  means  of  commuQioation  and  a  correspond- 
ing development  of  its  natoral  resoorces^ — ^the  Yangtse  valley  will 
increase  its  trade  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  the  £30,000,000  of  to-day 
will  be  £300,000,000  to-morrow.  Give  the  whole  people — a  population 
in  the  region  we  are  treating  of  at  least  180,000,000  souls — a  fair 
chance  to  work  and  enrich  themselves,  and  they  will  spend  their  money 
freely  in  foreign  luxnries  and  necessaries,  as  do  now  the  Chinese 
residents  at  the  open  ports.  Let  ns  hope  that  it  is  our  destiny  to 
take  our  due  part  in  giving  this  security  and  opportunity  to  a  much 
distracted  country,  and  so  share  in  the  reward  which  a  bold  policy 
devoted  to  this  end  will  surely  bring  ns. 

But  it  will  be  asked,  Now  yon  have  described  our  sphere  of  influ- 
ence, does  such  a  vague  thiog  really  exist  ?  In  reply  I  would  say 
that  i  is  certainly  not  a  **  fact,"  bnt  may  be  described  as  what 
philosophers  term  a  *^  condition."  Let  us  first  see  how  the  matter 
really  stands  between  the  Eritish  and  ChineBe  Governments,  This  is 
the  reply  given  by  the  Tsung-li  Yam  en  (the  Chinese  Ministry  of 
Foreign  xVffairs)  to  our  Minister's  despatch  to  them  on  the  subject : 


•*  The  TsuNtJ-Lt  Yamkn  to  Sir  Ulaude  Mac  Donald, 

**  Kuaog-hfiu,  24th  year,  Ut  moon,  2l8t  day. 
[IIM  Feb^mmy,  1808.] 

"  The  Yam§n  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  British 
Minister*s  despatch  of  I>th  Fobrunry,  staung  that  the  Yamen  bad  mote  than 
once  intimated  to  him  that  the  Chinese  Government  were  aware  of  the  great 
importance  that  has  always  been  attached  by  Great  Britain  to  the  retention 
in  Cbineee  posses^sion  of  the  Yangtse  region,  iww  entireii/  hers,  as  providing 
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security  for  the  free  course  and  development  of  trade.  The  British  Minister 
would  be  glad  to  be  in  a  po^iition  to  communicate  to  her  Majeetj^a  Govera- 
ment  a  definite  assurance  that  China  will  never  alienate  [any  territory]  in 
the  provinces  adjoining  the  Yangtse  to  any  other  Power,  whether  under 
lease,  mortgage,  or  any  other  designation.  The  Yam^n  have  to  observe  that 
the  Yangtee  region  is  of  the  greatest  importance  as  concerning  the  whold 
position  of  China,  and  it  is  out  of  the  question  that  territory  [in  it]  should 
be  mortgaged,  leased,  or  ceded  to  another  Power,  Since  her  Majesty's 
€lovemment  haa  expressed  its  interest,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Yam  en  to 
address  this  note  to  the  British  Minister  for  commumcation  to  his  Govern- 
ment/* 

In  any  case,  it  ia  obvious  that  our  "  sphere  of  influence  "  is  a  pnre 
mirage  as  long  aa  it  is  not  acknowledged  by  oor  rival  Powers.  When 
the  Liberals  were  in  ofiSce  and  Lord  lioseb«ry  was  Prime  Mini3ter> 
France  and  Buasia  are  said  to  have  approached  him  on  the  question  of 
the  partition  of  China,  and  in  this  partition  the  Yangtse  valley  was  to 
be  allotted  to  Britmn,  Loi-d  Roaebery  ia  reported  to  have  scouted  the 
idea  in  tofOy  whereupon  the  partition^  tu  which  h©  might  have  had  a 
preponderant  voice,  goes  on  quietly  without  him,  Germany,  with 
Biamarckian  ruthlesonees,  has  begun  by  seizing  a  province  in  a  time  of 
profound  peace,  and  has  staked  it  out  aa  the  private  preserve  of  German 
traders  and  administrators.  Bussia  has  invaded  Manchuria)  and 
France  is  active  in  the  provinces  on  her  border.  The  much-vaunted 
*'  open  door"  haa  been  rudely  alammed  in  our  face,  and  it  is  useless  to 
worry  more  about  it.  A  strong  sentimental  regard  for,  if  not  admira- 
tion of,  Chinese  civiliaation,  coupled  with  a  genuine  liking  for  the  people 
amidst  whom  I  have  spent  my  life,  has  ever  led  me  to  point  out  the 
value  to  the  worid  of  supporting  the  independence  of  China,  and  per- 
mitting as  well  aa  *'  aiding  her  to  work  out  her  reformation  "  in  her 
own  way  aa  the  Japanese  were  allowed  to  do,  and,  as  I  feel  convinced, 
China  in  time  would  have  done.  But  the  Fatea  have  decreed  other- 
wise !  What,  then,  should  Britain  now  do  ?  Clearly  the  course  of 
a  wise  man,  when  he  finds  the  front  door  irrevocably  closed  (for  we 
surely  cannot  fight  France,  Russia,  and  Germany  combined  in  order 
to  force  it  open  again^  let  alone  the  fact  that  these  Powers  have  just 
as  good  a  right  to  their  opinion  of  the  beat  way  to  mend  "  cracked 
China  '*  as  we  have  to  ours)  ia  to  try  another  way  round.  Thus  we 
have  now  nothing  but  the  "  sphere  of  influence  "  to  fall  back  upon  : 
if  this  is  a  mirage  at  the  moment^  it  need  not  long  remain  so,  provided 
our  Government,  with  a  united  and  determined  nation  to  back  it,  will 
seriously  tackle  the  problem  and,  not  forgetting  Bismarck's  **  Do  ut 
dee,"  not  give  it  up  until^ — by  fair  means  if  possible — our  sphere  in 
China  is  a  firmly  acknowledged  fact,  and  not,  as  it  is  to-day^  a  subject 
for  derision. 

Abchibald  Little, 


MR.  ANDREW  LANG  AND  THE  MURDER 
OF  CARDINAL  BEATON. 


IN  bia  recent  article  in  Blackimod^  on  '*Th0  Truth  abont  the 
Cardinars  Harder,"  Mr.  Lang,  lured  on  by  his  ardent  admiration 
for  his  unholy  hero,  hag  stumbled  into  many  errors,  not  a  few  of 
which  vitally  affect  hia  arguments.  The  article  divides  itself  into 
four:  (1)  Hia  vindication  of  Beaton;  (2)  his  attack  on  Wiflhart; 
(3)  hia  charge  against  other  Reformers,  and  Anglophiles  aa  he  calla 
tbem ;  and  (1)  his  ascription  of  the  authorship  of  the  earliest  account 
of  Wishart's  trial  to  Knox.  In  Mr*  Lang's  opinion,  the  Cardinal 
*'  fought  for  Scotland,*'  and  **  was  probably  the  most  consammate 
statesman  whom  Scotland  ever  produced.**  To  others,  who  have 
stndied  the  man  and  his  career  qnite  as  closely,  he  was  only  a  poli- 
tician— clever,  crafty,  unscropuloua— who  never  lost  sight  of  his  own 
interests  and  those  of  the  Papacy. 

I. 
That  there  was  a  fraudulent  will  of  James  V.^  and  that  Cardinal 
Beaton  was  implicated  in  the  fraud,  are  positions  bo  well  supported 
by  the  evidence  of  contemporaries  that  it  must  be  difficultj  if  not 
impossible,  to  subvert  them.  On  February  12,  1542-3  (two  months 
after  James's  death),  the  Imperial  Ambassador  at  London  associated 
Beaton  with  the  King's  reputed  will;  and,  on  March  17,  said  that 
the  forging  of  a  will  under  the  King's  name  was  on©  of  the  charges 
for  which  he  was  in  prison.*  On  April  11,  Lord  Somerville  told 
Sadleyr  that  Arran  had  pardoned  the  Cardinal's  '^  forging  of  the  King'^s 
ieetament.^'  Arran  next  day  denied  to  Sadleyr  that  he  had  pardoned 
him,  but  affirmed  that  the  Cardinal  '^  did  counterfeit  the  late  King^s 
testament ;  and  when  the  King  was  even  almost  dead  he  took  his 
♦  **  Spanish  Calendar,'*  voL  vi.  part  iL  pp,  243,  279. 
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hand  in  his  and  &o  caused  bins  to  sub^ribe  a  blank  paper.*' ^  As 
Henry  Ylll/e  letter  of  April  25  implies  that  he  knew  more  of  the 
forged  will  than  Sadleyr  had  reported  of  these  convereations  with 
Somerville  and  Arran,  it  may  be  inferred  that  he  had  also  heard  of  it 
from  another  aoarce.f  Some  foar  or  five  years  later  Sir  David 
Lyndsay  put  in  the  Cardinal's  month  the  words : 

'*  Efter  that  boith  Ktrentfi  and  specbe  wes  lesit, 
Ane  paper  blank  bia  Grace  I  gart  subscryve/'  X 

Knox  does  not  vouch  for  this  dramatic  version  of  the  afiair  beyond 
saying  that,  ''  as  many  affirme,  a  dead  manes  hand  was  maid  to  snb- 
Bcrive  ane  blank,  that  thei  mycht  wrjte  above  it  what  pleased  tbame 
best/'  Bet  he  nnheaitatiugly  asserts  that  Beaton  asked  the  dying 
King  if  there  should  not  be  fonr  regents  chosen,  of  whom  he  shonld 
be  the  principal;  and  that '**  whatsoever  the  lung  answered  docn- 
mentlB  war  tackin  that  so  should  be  as  my  Lord  Cardinall  thooght 
expedient/' §  Buchanan  says  that  Beaton  hired  a  mercenary  priest^ 
Henry  Balfourj  to  forge  the  will  of  the  King,  and  characterises  hia 
action  as  audacious  and  impndent.ll  When  the  King  died  Sir  James 
Melville  was  a  mere  boy,  but  he  had  opportunities  enough  afterwards 
of  learning  the  details  from  those  who  had  then  filled  prominent 
positions,  and  he  thua  refers  to  the  matter :  **  Betoun  was  besyd  bis 
Majeste  in  the  meantym,  and  caused  wret  a  maner  of  ane  testament, 
at  his  awen  plesour  and  djting,  as  was  a! legit;  and  therfore  it 
was  anullit  and  brocht  bak  again  efterwart/'*  Bishop  Lesley, 
who  was  born  in  1527,  and  is  chieOy  remembered  as  a  champion  of 
his  unfortunate  Queen  and  as  a  defender  of  that  Church  which  Beaton 
laboured  so  hard  to  uphold,  makes  the  cautiouB  if  not  reluctarit 
admission :  **  The  Cardinall  of  St*  Androis  and  enm  utheris  wald  have 
made  sum  impediment  [to  the  election  of  Arran],  allegeing  that  the 
King  be  his  testament  nominat  four  regentis;  bot  the  same  on  no^ 
wise  culd  be  verefeitnor  provin."** 

Besides  the  foregoing  evidence,  there  is  the  notarial  instrument 
found  among  the  Hamilton  muniments.  It  is  dated  December  14, 
1542  (the  very  day  on  which  James  died),  is  signed  by  Henry  Balfour, 
who  describes  himfielf  as  a  presbyter  of  the  diocese  of  Dnnkeld  and 
as  a  notary  public^  is  avowedly  drawn  up  at  the  instance  of  the 
Cardinal,  and  bears  that  the  dying  King  nominated  and  constituted 
Beaton,  Murray,  Huntly,  and  Argyll  tutors  of  the  infant  princess  and 

•  Sadloyr  s  *'  State  Papera/'  1909,  u  138.        +  **  Hamiltoti  Papers,"  u  627. 

t  Laing'B  *' Lyndsay;'  1879,  I  US.  §  I^aing's  ^^Knojf,"  I  91,  m. 

\\  Aikman'fi  "  Buchanan,"  ii»  325.  ^  Melville's  *'  Memoirs."  Mait  Club,  p,  GSL 

*•  Lesley  8  "  History/' Ban.  Chib^  pp.  169,  170.  I  pass  over  the  more  or  lencon* 
dim catary  statements  of  ntscottie  (because  he  is  so  frequently  unreliable),  of  Loi^ 
Henie»  (becau.se  hm  identiiy  is  somewhat  uQCertain  and  h\»  '' Memoirs  '  hare  been 
recaAt),  and  of  Archblshcpp  Spottiswoode,  David  falderwood^  and  Hawtbonideii 
(because  they  were  not  born  until  1565,  1575,  and  1586  respectirely). 
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goveroors  of  the  kingdom.*  Thia  may  b©  the  very  document  on 
which  Beaton  fonnded  his  claim  to  the  regency.  In  his  '^  Admonition 
to  the  Trew  Lordis,"  Buchanan  says  that  l^eaton  took  the  eopreme 
authority  by  *'ane  fals  instrament.'*  It  also  answers  to  Knoxe 
expresBion  *'  doco  mentis  war  tackia '' ;  and  the  names  of  the  regenta 
it  gives  correspond  with  those  given  by  him.  In  one  point  it  varies 
from  Knox  s  description,  for,  although  the  Cardinal  is  first  named  of 
the  fonr  regents,  he  is  not  declared  to  be  the  principal.  It  corroborates 
lachanan  regarding  the  name  of  the  priest  who  prepared  it,  but  con- 
radicts  him  when  he  speaks  of  Beaton *b  fellow-regents  as  assessor?, 
and  when  he  includes  Arran  among  them.t  As  Knox  and  Buchanan 
may  never  have  seen  the  instrument,  these  discrepancies  are  not 
Biirpriaing.  Modern  writers  perpetrate  grosser  blnnders  in  dealing 
with  papers  which  they  profess  to  have  examined. 

Mr,  Lang  ignores  part  of  this  evidence ;  and  tries  to  evade  the 
remainder  by  Bnggestiug  that  Balfour  s  instrnment  is  legally  informal 
or  incomplete,  and  also  by  arguing  that  it  is  '*  totally  inconsistent  with 
any  one  of  Arran 's  varying  stories."  These  "  varying  stories  "  are  thns 
summarised  by  Mr*  Lang:  *^ First,  he  fays  that  the  Cardinal  told 
*  lies '  Terbally  ;  next,  that  the  Cardiual  asked  James  to  appoint  him 
(Arran)  with  three  others;  lastly,  that  the  Cardinal  made  the  Kings 
dying,  or  dead,  hand  sign  a  '  blank.* '"  Mr,  Lang,  however,  has 
signally  failed  to  prove  that  Arran  alleged  that  the  Cardinal  told 
lies  verbally,  or  that  he  alleged  that  the  Cardinal  asked  James  to 
appoint  him  (if.,  Arran)  and  tbree  others.  On  one  of  these  points,  at 
least,  Mr.  Lang  has  misunderstood  Lord  Lisle's  letters. 

On  December  30,  1542,  Lisle  writes  that  Heron's  chaplain  had 
bronght  to  him  from  Arran  the  oral  message :  **Tell  hym  \ic,^  Lisle] 
that  the  Cardynall  who  was  with  the  Kinge  at  his  departing,  and  in 
whose  armes  he  died,  hathe  tolde  to  the  Counsaill  many  thinges  in  tl  e 
Kinges  name/'  Here»  in  the  opinion  of  the  editor  of  the  **  Hamilton 
Papers,"  the  message  ends;  but  Mr.  Lang  includes  in  it  the  words 
which  follow:  **  whiche  he  thinkith  js  all  Ijes  and  so  wyll  prove,'' { 
If  the  editor  is  right,  the  he  is  not  Arran  bat  Heron's  chaplain  ;  and 
it  might  either  be  Arran 's  message  or  the  Cardinal's  staten^ents  which 
he  thought  would  prove  untrue.  But,  even  taking  Mr.  Lang  s  view, 
that  it  was  Arran  who  thought  that  the  Cardinal  had  told  Ues,  that 
does  not  constitute  a  varying  story,  for,  as  Mr.  Lang  himself  suggests, 

•  "Hist.  MS8.  Com.,  Eleventh  Report,"  app.  tI  pp.  219,  220. 

+  Among  the  varying  ropoTta  which  leached  Lisl^  fi  few  days  after  James's  death, 
one  was  that  "tho  Kinge  willed'*  that  the  erovernment  should  be  in  the  bands  of 
A  "-"  ^' '  rraj,  Argyll,  and  Huntlj,  *"  and  the  CarrlynoU  to  be  of  coiinsaill  with  theym  '' 
I  n  Papers/'  L  'Ufi)  ;  and  auottaer,  that  proclamatien  had  been  made  that  the 

i  ihd  these  four  nobles  were  to  be  obeyed  as  the  only  governors  {ihUi.  i.  H46). 

X  '  llnojiUon  Papers/*  i  M8,  Henry  VUL  s^^e^l8  to  have  uijden*toorl  that  the 
message  ended  where  Mr.  Lang  makes  it  end  {ihld.  i.  :io6)  -  and  Mr.  Lang,  who  baa 
bad  the  paawge  examined  in  the  oarigtnul,  informs  me  that  it  has  no  qnotation  marks.  . 
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the  vague  oral  meBsage  may  have  had  reference  to  the  pardon  of 
Angus.  And  the  Cardinal,  who  only  knew  of  the  message  from 
lisle'a  reply,  eeems  to  have  suspected  that  it  related  to  ecclesiastical 
matters.*  Though  Mr,  Lang  thinks  "Arran  was  not  likely  to  be 
eilent  if  such  a  will  had  been  presented/'  Arran,  never  too  venturous, 
may  have  had  sufficient  reasons  for  saying  nothing  about  it  to  Lisle 
at  the  time.  At  the  approximate  date  of  the  oral  meaeage  (December 
23)  Beaton  was  in  power ;  and  neither  he  nor  Arran  was  in  favour  with 
Henry  VITI.  Yet  it  is  not  safe  to  assume  that  Arran  did  not  mention 
the  Cardinal's  fraud  until  April  12,  because  no  earlier  record  of  his 
having  explicitly  done  so  is  known.  So  much  for  Mr.  Lang's  first 
inconsistent  story. 

On  January  5,  Lisle  writes  to  Henry  YIII,  that  Archibald  Douglas 
in  passing  Alnwick  had  shown  him  several  things. 

"  And  cominunyng  with  kt/m^  who  ruleth  tiotm  ^n  SkoUand^  he  said  that 
the  Kinge  lieng  sicke,  and  having  no  perffyte  reason  after  he  waa  ons  layed 
in  his  bedde,  the  Cardynall  asked  hym  many  questyons  of  the  govemaunoo   — 
of  Ills  real  me,  if  God  did  call  hym  to  hia  marcie,  whather  be  wold  htf^^l 
therles  of  Arren^  Murray,  Argill,  and  Huntley  to  rule  the  reahne  for  l^^l 
dough ter.     Wherunto  {he  said)   the   Kinge  mode  no  answera,  albeit  the 
Oaidynall  reported  otherwise."  t 

By  this  account  the  Cardinal  did  not  aak  James  to  appoint,  aa 
Mr»  Lang  imagines,  but  asked  him  whether  he  wished  to  have  Arran 
and  three  others  appointed,  Mr,  Lang  represents  Arran  as  saying 
that  the  King  made  no  answer  albeit  the  Cardinal  reported  otherwise ; 
but  in  this  instance  the  he  ia  Archibald  Douglas,  not  Arran.  Mr. 
Lang  also  says:  ''Here  Beaton's  offence  is  not  suggesting  his  own 
share  in  the  regency,  but  suggesting  that  Arran  should  have  com- 
panions in  the  regency/'  It  is  obvious^  however,  that  Beaton's 
offence  was  his  alleging  that  the  King  had  answered  though  he  had 
not.  What  he  reported  as  the  King's  answer  ia  not  recorded  in 
Lisle's  letter,  but  it  may  have  been  that  James  proposed  to  add  Beaton 
or  objected  to  Arran.  To  Mr.  Lang  the  whole  passage  has  been 
hopelessly  obscured  and  perverted  by  his  supposing  that  it  is  Lisle's 
summary  of  a  conversation  between  Archibald  Douglas  and  Arran, 
whereas  it  is  part  of  the  summary  of  the  conversation  between 
Archibald  Douglas  and  Lisle !  By  the  words  *'  communyng  with 
hym  who  ruleth  nowe  yn  Skotland  "  Lisle  meant  that  he  commoned 
with  Douglas  as  to  who  was  then  ruling  in  Scotland*  It  waa  not 
until  that  letter  had  been  despatched  that  Lisle  received  the  intelligence 
that  Arran  had  two  days  before  been  proclaimed  Govemor.J  The 
true  reading  of  the  passage  not  only  wipes  out  the  second  inconsistent 
story  which  Mr,  Lang  imputes  to  Arran,  but  goes  to  support  the 


'  Hamilton  Papers/*  i.  ^%X 


t  i&iei  1,358. 
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charge  against  Beaton,  for  it  gifea  the  contemporary  and  independent 
evidence  of  Archibald  Douglas  that  Beaton  had  asked  the  dying  King 
«boat  the  regency  and  had  affirmed  that  the  King  answered  him 
altbongh  he  did  not. 

Mr,  Lang'8  attitude  to  Henry  Balfour's  notarial  inBtrnment  is 
rather  uncertain  save  in  one  point,  and  that  is— whether  legally 
formal  or  informal,  complete  or  incomplete,  whether  a  forgery  in 
Arran's  interest  or  in  Beaton'e,  it  "  disproves  Arran's  asaertion  of  the 
blank  sabscribed  by  a  dead  or  dying  hand."  This  position  lb  much 
too  sweeping.  The  instnnnent  is  certainly  not  the  document  which 
waa  signed  by  the  dead  or  dying  hand^  bet  it  is  quite  possible  that 
the  Cardinal  may  have  bad  two  strings  to  his  bow,  The  dying 
signature  may  have  betrayed  its  origin  and  nature  too  plainly,  or  the 
crafty  Cardinal  may  have  dropped  it  for  the  notarial  instrument  as  a  * 
mode  less  risky  for  himself  if  the  scheme  should  miscarry. 

Mr.  Lang  suggests  that  Beaton  had  the  instrument  prepared  **  on 
the  chance  of  a  temporary  recovery  of  the  King,  during  which  he 
might  arouse  the  attention  of  his  Majesty,  who,  if  he  died  intestate, 
bequeathed  anarchy  to  the  land,  and  of  then  obtaining  the  royal 
assent  and  signature,"  This  suggestion  is  more  charitable  than 
plausible.  Had  Beaton  prepared  a  deed  on  the  chance  of  so  securing 
the  King's  signature,  the  form  of  the  document  would  have  been 
totally  different  Henry  Balfour's  instrument  was  not  prepared  for 
such  a  contingency, 

Mr.  Lang  points  out  that  the  iostrument  ^^  has  no  seal,  no  signa- 
ture of  James,  and  no  signatures  of  witnesses/'  and  refers  to  the 
opinions  of  Professors  Montgomery  Bell  and  Menzies  on  the  Act  of 
15  iO,  ooncemiug  the  executing  of  deeds.  Their  opinions  may  be 
given  more  clearly.  Professor  Bell  says :  *'  I  read  it  as  requiring  the 
subscription  of  the  party  or  of  a  notary  for  him  if  he  could  not 
write,  attd  of  two  or  more  witnesses  " ;  but  he  admits  that  the  prac- 
tice which  followed  the  Act  was  not  oniformj  that  most  frequently 
••the  witnesses  were  specified  in  the  deed  and  their  subBcriptions 
dispensed  with  ** ;  and  that  the  Act  "  was  not  express  in  requiring 
witnesses,  in  the  case  of  a  deed  signed  by  a  notary  on  behalf  of  a 
party  who  could  not  write/^  *  Professor  Meuzies  says ;  **  While 
witnesses  were  required  to  the  subscription  of  the  party,  there  was 
no  injunction  that  the  witnesses  themselves  should  subscribe,  and  it 
waa  left  doubtful  whether  witnesses  were  necessary  at  all  in  the  case 
of  subscription  by  a  notary/*  t  So  far,  therefore,  as  signing  is  oon- 
^cemed  the  instrument  complies  with  the  express  demand  of  the  Act. 
Both  Bell  and  Meuzies  regard  the  Act  as  requiring,  at  least  by 
tiapUcation,  the  solemnity  of  sealing.      But  as  this  was  a  notarial 

•  Beir«  "Lectures  on  Convejauoing/*  1876, 1  29. 

t  Me&ziet'  "  CooTeyancmg  accordlDg  to  the  Law  of  Scotland,"  1866t  p.  76. 
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instmiDent,  and  not  merely  a  doctunect  with  a  notarial  Babscription^ 
perhaps  sealmg  was  considered  noBecesaarj,  The  docament  may  of 
coorse  have  been  open  to  challenge  on  varioos  grounds.  It  may 
have  been  objected  that  the  issues  involved  were  too  important  to 
rest  on  a  notarial  instroment,  or  the  witneeaea  named  in  it  may 
have  refused  to  support  its  statements,  or  a  technical  flaw  may  have 
been  discovered-  That  it  was  assailed  on  the  last  ground  is  perhaps 
indicated  by  its  indorsation,  that  Henry  Balfour  was  not  a  notary. 

Knox  says  that  the  will  was  not  only  prepared  but  utilised—**  the 
Cardinall  proclamed  the  Kingis  lafct  will/'  *  Buchanan  not  only 
refers  to  Beaton^s  use  of  the  **  fals  instrument"  in  his  **  Admonition,'* 
but  in  his  '*  History  "  states  that  *'  he  published  an  edict  for  electing 
four  governors  to  the  kingdom,*'  and  **  caused  himself  to  be  chosen 
regent*"  The  will  when  proclaimed  would  be  embodied  in  an  edicts 
and  the  appointment  would  proceed  on  it  j  and  bo  Buchanan  further 
says— **  hie  fraud  in  forging  the  Kingis  will  being  discovered  he  was 
deprived  of  his  office /'t 

IT. 

Mr,  Lang  is  by  no  mefins  the  first  who  has  tried  to  identify 
Wifihart,  the  martyr,  with  the  bearer  of  Brunston's  letters  and  oral 
credence^  in  April  1544',  respecting  the  plot  against  the  Cardinal  ;  but 
he  goes  far  beyond  his  predecessors  in  suggesting  that  *'  the  martyr 
was  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  affair." 

The  exact  date  when,  after  an  abeence  of  several  years,  Wiahart 
returned  to  Scotland  is  not  quite  certain.  Emery  Tylney,  who  waa 
one  of  his  pupils  at  Cambridge  for  a  year  **  about '*  1543,  pays  that 
**  he  went  into  Scotland  with  diners  of  the  nobility  that  came  for  a 
treaty  to  Kiug  Henry  the  Eighth  "  {  Knox  says  that  he  **  came  in 
Scotland  ...  in  cumpany  of  the  Commissionaris  befoir  mentionat  in 
the  year  of  God  1544."  §  The  Commissioners,  or  ambassadors,  whom 
Knox  had  previously  mentioned,  were  those  who  went  to  Henry  to 
treat  for  peace  and  marriage,  and  who  returned  to  Scotland  in  July 
1543,  It  might  have  been  supposed  that,  by  a  slip  of  his  pen,  Knox 
wrote  1S44  for  1543,  if  he  had  not  also  said  that  Wishart  arrived  in 
the  midst  of  the  calamities  that  came  upon  the  realm  after  Arran'a 
defection  from  Chri&t  Jesus.  Whether  by  this  defection  Knox  meant 
Arran's  dismission  of  his  two  Protestant  preachers  in  April  1513,  or 
his  open  reconciliation  with  the  Cardinal  next  September,  the  midst 
of  the  calamities  cannot  be  placed  before  1544.  Lorimer  and  Rogers 
nnhesitatingly  accept  July  15 13  as  the  date  of  his  return  ;  Grab 
thinks  it  was  probably  before  the  end  of  1514  ;  and  David  Laing  that 


•  lAinpf's  "Knox/*  i.  93. 
t  Cattlej'a  **  Foxe,"  v.  620. 


t  Aikman's  "  BuchaDan/*  iL  326.  3?S. 
§  Irfiing^s  "Kdox»*  i.  t2i;>. 
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it  may  not  haye  been  until  1545/     If  either  Grab  or  L%iiig  ia  correct, 
he  oonld  not  have  been  Brnnston's  messenger  in  April  154k 

Mr.  Lang  aaaertB  that  Knoz  has  mis-dated  Wishart's  arrival,  and 
that  he  did  retnrn  in  Jaly  1543.  This  date  is  essaotial  for  part  of 
Mr.  Lang's  theory.  Among  the  Commissionera  of  1543  there  were,  as 
ha  says,  Sir  George  Douglas,  Sir  James  Learmontb,  and  Henry 
BalnaveB.  He  alleges  that  Douglas  was  **  eager  for  the  Cardinals 
mnrder,"  and  that  all  the  three  were  *'  important  members  of  the 
Protestant  Left,  and  lUs  with  Bruneton,  Calder,  Grange,  Norman 
LeaUe,  and  the  party  of  assassinatioa*  Wishart  therefore/'  ha 
continues,  *'  was,  while  with  Balnavea,  in  the  heart  of  the  future  faction 
of  the  dagger,"  The  martyr  is  not  known  to  have  ever  met  or 
oorrespouded  in  any  way  with  Balnaves  or  any  of  the  CommiasionerB, 
save  Glencairn  and  Sir  George  Douglas,  and  his  CQunection  with 
them  was  slight.  Glencairn's  proSared  help  at  Ayr  he  declined. 
Douglas  heard  one  of  his  last  sermons^  and  at  its  close  openly  said 
that  he  would  avow  the  doctrine  and  defend  the  preacher.t  But 
even  assuming  that  Wishart  came  home  with  the  Parliamentary 
ambassadors  in  July  1543,  and  that  he  then  conversed  with  Lear- 
month,  Balnaves,  and  Sir  George  Douglas,  he  was  not  thereby  cjom- 
promised.  There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  any  of  the  ambaaaadora 
were  then  thirsting  for  the  Cardinars  blood,  or  that  any  of  them,  save 
Doaglas,  were  afterwards  implicated  in  any  murderous  plot  against 
him.  No  doubt  Balnaves  took  refuge  in  St.  Andrews  Cdtstle  after 
Beaton  3  assassination  \  but  so  did  others  who  were  perfectly  innocent 
of  the  crime.  Althoagh  Balnaves,  perhaps,  came  in  contact  with  all 
those  who  ever  plotted  against  the  Cardinal,  and  belonged  to  the 
same  political  party,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  knew  or  approved  their 
plots.  And  although  latterly  he  had  known  and  approved,  that 
would  not  place  Wishart,  when  travelling  with  him  from  England, 
•*  in  the  heart  oE  the  future  faction  of  the  dagger.*' 

Mr.  Lang  tries  to  connect  Wishart  with  the  sackiog  of  certain 
Scotch  monasteries  in  the  autumn  of  1543,  and  to  ehosv  that  the 
events  connected  with  these  demonstrations  ultimately  led  up  to  the 
murder  of  the  Cardinal.  For  this  other  line  of  attack  it  is  also 
necessary  to  suppose  that  Wishart  returned  in  July  1543,  and  for  the 
sake  of  argument  that  will  again  be  assnmed.  Nearly  all  the  details 
of  Wishart's  movements  after  his  return  are  derived  from  Knox,  and 
from  the  old  account  of  his  trial  printed  with  Lyndsay'g  "  Tragedy  of 
the  Cardinal."  Knox  says  that  he  began  his  *'  doctrin ''  in  Montrose, 
and  from  thence  passed  to  Dundee,  where  he  taught  on  the  Epistle 
to  the   Romans. :t     As  even  by  Mr*  Lang's   theory  he  only  reached 

♦  Lorimer's  *'  Scottish  Befonnation/'  1860,  p.  lOO  ;  Rogers*  '*  Wishart^"  1S70,  p,  19  ; 
Grab's  **  Kccleaiastical  HUtorj,"  iL  22,  23  ;  Luin^'s  **  Knox.*'  i.  5:15. 
t  Lfting*  *'  Kdoz/'  L  135.  t  Ibid,  1.  125. 
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Edinbiirgli  on  his  way  home  from  England  on  July  21,  his  preaching 
must  have  been  very  effective  if  ifc  led  to  the  sacking  of  the  Dandee 
friariee  by  Angust  31.  On  September  4,  Sadleyr,  then  in  Edinburgh, 
mentions  the  sacking  of  these  friaries ;  and  in  the  same  letter  relatea 
that  another  company  of  *'  good  Ohristiens,"  as  they  call  them,  had 
sacked  the  Abbey  of  Lindores ;  and  next  day  he  says  that  the 
Black-Friars  in  Edinburgh  wonld  have  been  assailed  bnt  for  the 
townspeople,*  It  is  impossible  that  the  ieflnence  of  Wishart's 
preaching  conld  have  reached  from  Dandee  to  Lindores  and  Edinburgh 
so  rapidly,  when  there  were  no  enterprising  journalists,  and  when 
reports  of  the  most  inflammatory  declamations  must  have  been  mea^% 
and  travelled  slowly.  Mi,  Lang  neither  mentions  Lindores^  nor  tella^ 
that  the  Edinburgh  folks  blamed,  not  Wiahart,  but  8adleyr,  for 
suggesting  all  these  outrages.t 

But  it  is  to  **  Lords  Ogiivy  and  Gray  **  having  "  plundered  Beaton's 
own  Abbey  of  Arbroath,"  and  to  Beaton's  snbaeqoent  punishment  of 
the  robbers,  that  Mr*  Lang  attaches  most  directly  the  plot  to  kill  the 
Cardinal  Yet  on  these  points  his  statements  are  loose  and 
insufficiently  vouched.  He  does  not  allege  that  Ogiivy  and  Gray  were 
under  Wiehart's  influence ;  and  the  only  authority  he  gives  for  the 
reputed  plundering  of  Arbroath  is  Sadleyr's  latter  of  September  h  ; 
bat  in  that  letter  Sadleyr  says  that  he  cannot  tell  whether  the  news  is 
true  or  not ;  {  and  in  the  Diurnal  of  Occur  rents  all  that  is  said  about 
Arbroath  is  that  the  church  would  have  been  destroyed  had  it  not 
been  for  Lord  Ogiivy  § — one  of  the  men  whom  Mr.  Lang  blames  T 
Rothes,  Gray,  and  Balnaves  were  arrested  in  November  1543,  as 
Mr*  Lang  says,  but  he  gives  no  proof  whatever  that  they  were 
apprehended  as  abbey-plunderers.  It  rather  appears  that  the  object 
in  seizing  them  was  that  they  might  be  won  either  by  force  or  policy 
from  the  party  headed  by  the  Earl  of  Angua||  Rothes  seems  to  have 
been  released  by  the  following  month,1[  but  Gray**  not  until  Hertford^ 
arrived  in  May  1541. 

It  was  on  April  17,  1544,  that  "a  Scottish  man  called  Wysaheirt*** 
arrived  at  Newcastle,  with  Brunston's  letters  and  message  concerning 
the  plot  against  the  Cardinal.  The  bearer  as  desired  was  aent  on  by 
Hertford  to  Henry  VIII,,  saw  him*  and  was  despatched  from  Green* 
wich  with  the  Privy  Councirs  letter  to  Hertford  on  April  26. ft  It  is 
only  in  these  two  letters  that  a  Wishart  is   mentioned  in  connection 

♦  **  Hamilton  Papers/'  ii  15,  20, 

t  Ihtd,  ii.  20,  Lord  Parr  learned  from  hia  most  tmfltworthy  spy  that  when  Amm 
BQCCumbed  to  tbe  Cardinal,  he  did  so  owning  that  it  5^as  with  tiia  consent  that  the 
Dundee  friaries  bad  been  invaded  {ibid.  ii.  3d). 

X  Jbi'l  ii.  21.  §  Dluntaly^,  29. 

I  "  HaraUton  Papers/*  ii.  162.  •:  Ihid.  il  244.  

^*  IbkL  il  372.    Mr.  Lang  b&js  that  *'  the  Lords  wore  not  shnt  up  in  Blackness* 
Knox  avers."    There  is  independent  proof,  however*  that  Gray  was  in  Black 
(**  Master  of  Gray's  Papers/'  Ban.  Club,  app.  pp.  xix.  xx.)* 

ft  Lemon's  *♦  State  Papers,"  v,  377, 378  ;  Haynes'  *' State  Papers*"  pp.  3^,  3S* 
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with  any  plot  Bgainst  the  CarcIiDal,  and  in  neither  letter  ia  his 
Christian  name  given  or  anything  else  by  which  he  can  be  more 
precisely  identified  than  as  a  vScotchman.  Yet  it  is  on  this  slender 
bftsis  that  P.  F.  Tytler,  Mr.  Lang,  and  others  have  tried  to  prove 
that  he  was  the  martyr.  Had  it  been  he  whose  preaching,  according 
to  Mr.  Lang,  had  already  led  to  the  sacking  of  monasteries,  Brunston 
would  not  have  ignored  such  a  recommendation  in  his  letters  to 
Hertford  and  Henry.  And  Hertford  wonld  not  have  spoken  so  con- 
temptnoQsIy  of  him  as  **  a  Scottish  man  called  Wysshert  ■' ;  nor  woold 
the  English  Council  have  referred  to  him  merely  as  **  this  bearer 
Wishert."  But  leaving  the  preaching  and  its  alleged  results  out  of 
view,  had  it  been  this  Wishart — a  scholar  and  a  gentleman— there 
would  have  been  some  note  or  deBignation  by  which  he  could  now 
have  been  identified/ 

The  proposal  carried  by  Brunston  s  messenger  was  to  apprehend  or 
slay  the  Cardinal,  and  to  destroy  the  town  of  Arbroath  and  all  the 
religious  houses  and  lands  in  the  diatrict.  This  is  quite  enough  to 
show  that  that  messenger  was  not  the  martyr — ^he  who  would  not  suffer 
his  supporters  to  take  forcible  possession  of  Ayr  Church,  or  permit 
them  to  enter  Mauchline  Church  lest  the  blood  of  any  man  should  be 
shed  for  **  the  woord  of  peace  "  preached  by  him ;  he  who  saved  from 
vengeance  the  priest  that  tried  to  assassinate  him  ;  he  who  naked  his 
own  life  in  ministering  to  the  souls  and  bodies  of  the  plague- stricken  ; 
he  who  forgave  and  prayed  for  his  persecutors  at  the  stake. 

The  attempt  on  the  Cardinal  was  to  be  made  by  James  Kirkcaldy 
of  Grange,  Norman  Leslie,  and  John  Charters;  the  attempt  on 
Arbroath  by  the  Earl  Marischal,  Norman  Leslie,  the  Laird  of  Calder, 
and  ''others  of  the  Lorde  Greys  frendes/*  Marischal  was  one  of 
Wishart's  hearers  at  Dundee  before  the  plague,  and  offered  to  protect 
him  when  he  was  inhibited  to  preach*  There  is  nothing  to  show  that 
the  martyr  ever  met  or  had  anything  to  do  with  Kirkcaldy  of  Grange, 
Korman  Leslie,  John  Charters,  or  Lord  Gray ;  and,  so  far  as  known, 
he  never  met  or  had  any  correspondence  with  Brunston  or  the  Laird 
of  Calder  until  December  1545^ — about  a  month  before  his  own  arrest. 

In  May  1345,  Caaaills  sent  a  letter  to  Sadleyr  "  conteynyng  an  offr© 
for  the  kyllyng  of  the  Cardiuall,"  t  and  later  in  that  year  Brunston  was 
again  plotting  against  him.  Mr«  Lang  tries  to  associate  the  martyr 
with  ( ^aasilia'  plot.  When  Wishart  was  inhibited  to  preach  in  Dundee, 
lie  went  to  Ayrshire,  for  the  same  reason,  no  doubt,  that  John  Hough, 

•  Thoaph  Mr.  Lang  admits  that  the  spelling  of  the  name  provan  nothing,  be  thJnks 
it  worth  while  to  point  out  that  it  is  spelt  in  the  same  way  in  Hertford's  letter  as  in 
the  black-letter  tract  of  lo47-48.  Like  bo  many  of  Mr.  Lang's  **  factsv"  this  is  not  & 
fact.  In  Hertford's  letter  the  name  occurs  thrice,  and  as  printed  hy  Lomon»  from  the 
minate,  is  spelt  In  three  different  ways  ;  as  printed  by  Tytler,  from  the  signed  original. 
In  two  ways.  None  of  these  corresponds  with  the  form  Mr,  Lang  gives  as  that  of  the 
tract, 

t  Lemon's  **  State  Papers,"  v.  449. 
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when  forbidden  to  preach  in  April  1543,  had  gone  there — it  had  been 
**  a  receptakle  of  Goddia  servandia  of  old,/*  The  date  when  Wishart 
went  there  has  not  been  ascertained  with  precision*  It  waa  ahortlj 
before  the  pest  broke  out  in  Dnndee,  and  the  pest  is  known  to  hare 
raged  in  that  town  in  1545.  As  the  time  of  thia  visit  to  Ayrshire 
Mr.  Lang  suggests  "probably  July-Aagast  1545/'  and  he  points 
out,  as  **  an  interesting  circa m stance,  that  the  mnrder  plot  *'  had  then 
**  shifted  from  Forfarshire,  Fifeshire,  and  Perthshire  lairds  into  the 
hands  of  the  Ayrshire  Earl  of  Caseilis/'  and  that  Wishart  **  is  later 
fonnd  to  be  lie  with  Caasilis,"  Mr.  Lang,  however,  neither  shows 
that  the  plot  had  shifted  out  of  the  hands  of  Forfarshire,  Fifeshire, 
and  Perthshire  lairds,  nor  that  Cassilis  took  any  step  in  the  matter 
after  May  15 15,  And  Knor,  in  naming  the  prominent  Ayrshire  men 
who  befriended  Wishart  when  in  their  coontry,  does  not  include 
Cassilia  The  first  and  only  occasion  on  which  Cassilis'  name  ia 
linked  with  hie  is  in  connection  with  his  visit  to  Leith  in  December 
1515,  and  the  purpose  was  of  the  most  innocent  kind.  The  gentlemen 
of  the  West  were  to  meet  him  in  Edinburgh,  and  to  insist  on  a 
discussion  with  the  bishops  when  he  shoald  be  publicly  heard.  They 
did  not  keep  the  appointment;  **  and/'  says  Mr.  Lang,  **  Wishart  had 
a  presentiment  that  he  was  *a  dead  man.'"  He,  indeed,  likened 
himself  to  a  dead  man ;  but  not  in  Mr.  Lang's  sense.  His  desire  to 
proclaim  the  Gospel,  even  at  the  greatest  personal  risk,  was  then  so 
strong  that  when  he  conld  not  do  eo  he  thonght  that  he  only  differed 
from  a  dead  man  in  eating  and  drinking.*  It  is  also  true  that  be  bad 
a  presentiment  of  death,  but  that  was  not  due  to  the  failure  of  Cassilis 
and  the  Ayrshire  gentlemen  to  meet  him,  for  he  had  given  expression 
to  it  before  he  left  Forfarshire  to  meet  them^t 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  why  men  like  !Marischal,  Cassilis,  Sir  ^ 
George  Douglas,  Calder,  and  Bronston  befriended  Wishart.  They 
had  been  outwitted  and  ont-mauoDuvred  by  the  Cardinal  on  many 
occasions,  and  would  therefore  gladly  protect  a  preacher  whose 
doctrine  tended  to  weaken  that  Charch  from  which  Beaton  derived  so 
much  of  his  power.  In  the  hands  of  scheming  politicians,  preachers 
as  well  as  creeds  may  still  ba  unconscions  pawns.  But  men  capable 
of  plotting  an  important  mnrder  do  not  readily  reveal  it  to  those  wbO| 
by  accident,  policy,  or  necessity,  are  thrown  into  their  company  or 
political  party.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  plots  against  the  Cardinal 
the  greatest  care  was  taken  to  secure  absolute  secrecy,  recourse  being 
had  to  ciphers  and  oral  messages.  Even  in  matters  much  less 
atrocious,  great  circumspection  and  secrecy  were  used.  For  exampje^ 
when  the  Scotch  ambassadors  were  in  England  in  1543,  Henry 
prevailed  on  two  of  them^Glencairn  and  Sir  George  Douglas — to 
sign  certain  articles  which  he  deemed  *'  so  honest  and  eo  resonable 
♦  Laiog'8  "  Knox."  i.  134.  f  Ihid.  i.  1S3. 
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Bs  DO  man  meaEiDg  etraitelj  can  refuse,'"  yet  lie  got  them  to  sign 
apart,  the  one  not  knowing  that  the  other  had  done  ao/ 

The  absnrdity  of  Mr,  Lang's  reasoning  is  accentuated  by  the  dates 
which  he  assigns  as  probable  for  Wiahart'a  movements.  He  mikea 
him  preach  in  Dundee  in  15  1-3^  that  he  may  connect  him  with  the 
sacking  of  the  monasteries  in  that  anttimn  ;  and  makes  him  visit 
Ayrehire  in  15 15,  that  he  may  connect  him  with  the  coontry  of 
CaaaUia  in  the  year  in  which  that  Earl  plotted  against  the  Cardinal. 
These  dates  may  be  right  or  wrong ;  bat  taken  conjointly  they  are 
worse  than  irreconcilable  with  Mr,  Lang's  theory :  they  destroy  it 
Wishart  is  only  known  to  have  made  three  visits  to  Dondee,  the  first 
before  the  pest  broke  oal,  the  second  while  it  was  raging ;  and  one 
visit  to  Ayrshire,  which  was  sandwiched  between  these  two  visits  to 
Dundee.  He  went  straight  from  Dundee  to  Ayrshire,  and  on  learning 
there  that  the  pest,  which  had  broken  out  in  Dundee  a  few  days  after 
his  departure,  was  vehement  and  deadly,  he  hastened  back  to  comfort 
the  sick  and  dying.  Now  if  his  preaching  in  Dundee  began  in  1543, 
and  if  he  only  left  that  town  for  Ayrshire  in  1515,  he  could  not  have 
been  the  bearer  of  Brunaton's  message  in  151  k 

Bogers  thought  that  it  could  be  concluaively  shown  thfit  the 
meBseager  was  John  Wishart,  the  eldest  son  of  James  Wishart,  of 
Carnebeg;  and  Maxwell  tried  to  show  that,  in  the  absence  of  definite 
proof,  the  circurastaDces  pointed  to  a  Dandee  magistrate  named 
George  Wishart,  There  were,  however,  so  many  Wisharts  then  in 
Scotland  that  the  culprit  may  never  be  identified.  In  trying  to 
reinforce  Tytler's  theory,  Mr*  Lang  has  really,  thongh  unintentionally, 
done  the  memory  of  the  martyr  good  service  by  revealing  the  weak- 
ness of  the  case  against  him,  even  when  buttressed  by  soch  special 
pleading  and  perverse  ingenuity. 


I 


The  gravest  charge  which  Mr.  Lang  brings  against  what  he  calls 
the  ultra- Protestant  party  is  that  they  plotted  against  the  Cardinal^ 
**  after  which  they  all  became  bis  firm  allies  against  the  Anglophile 
Scota  under  Angus,'*  and,  again  turnmg  their  coats,  murdered  Beaton. 
Any  one  wishing  to  defend  the  plotters  of  15i4  and  1545  from  the 
charge  of  mnrderons  intent  might  do  so  on  the  ground  that  the  offers 
to  captnro  or  slay  the  Cardinal  were  conditional  and  insincere ;  that 
the  real  object  was  to  extract  money  from  the  King  of  Eugland  ;  and 
that  the  assassioation  in  154G  was  mainly  prompted  by  a  desire  to 
avenge  Wishart's  deaths  A  much  more  plausible  case  could  be  made 
out  for  them  than  Mr.  Lang  has  made  for  Beaton  in  the  matter  of  the 

•  *'  Hamilton  Papers,"  i.  560,     Balnavep,  of  whom  Mr.  Lang  speaks  ao  harshly,  and 
Hamtltoo  of  Sanquhar,  had  ahown  bo  Utile  of  the  AoglophiLe  to  Henr/s  disc^rsiog 
mj9  that  he  did  not  tbink  it  pradeat  io  mention  these  articCen  to  them. 
TOL.  UOOT,  2  C 
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will.  Bat  admitting  that  the  plotters  of  1544  and  1545  were  in 
deadly  earnest  against  Beaton,  Mr.  Lang  has  completely  failed  to 
show  that  they  became  Beaton's  '*  firm  allies  against  the  Anglophile 
Scots  under  Angus."  Ha  says  they  were  bought  up  by  the  Cardinal, 
but  can  only  name  three  men  as  having  been  so — John  Chartei^,  Lord 
Gray,  and  James  Kirkcaldy.  Hia  proof  concerning  Charters  is  drawn 
from  Knox,  whom  in  this  very  matter  he  describes  as  '*  the  inaccurate 
Heformer '' ;  hia  proof  concerniug  Lord  Gray  shows  that  he  at  all 
events  was  not  an  ultra-Protestant ;  and  the  reference  for  Kirkcaldy's 
obliquity  implicates  him  in  nothing.  Knox  indeed  tells  how  Beaton 
tried  to  sow  diaoord  among  his  opponents  by  getting  Charters  to 
accept  the  provoBtship  of  Perth,  *'  which  he  purchasses  to  him  by 
donatioun  of  the  Governour,"  and  how  this  led  to  a  fatal  fray  between 
the  supporters  of  Ruthven  and  those  of  Charters,  including  Lord 
Gray,  on  July  22,  1543,  Knox  gives  the  year-date  in  figures,  and 
like  too  many  of  Mr.  Langs  it  is  wrong/  The  tenor  of  Knox's 
narrative  plainly  implies  that  it  could  not  have  been  before  1544,  the 
year  assigned  by  the  Diuf-nal  of  Occurrtnis  and  accepted  by  Mr, 
Lang ;  but  if  the  lists  of  Perth  magistrates  and  the  relative  notes 
which  Cant  professes  to  have  drawn  from  the  public  records  are  correct, 
it  could  hardly  have  been  before  1545,t  It  is  true  that  Lord  Gray 
feceived  certain  lands  in  the  barony  of  Eoscoby  in  October  1544,  but 
it  was  avowedly  for  defending  the  liberty  of  the  Church  from  Luther- 
anism  '*  and  other  execrable  heresies.'*  J  Kirkcaldy,  who  had  been 
supplanted  by  Arran's  bastard  brother  in  the  office  of  High  Treasurer, 
did  not  regain  it  as  Mr.  Lang  suggests  he  did ;  and  the  gold  chain 
which  he  received  was  merely  a  pledge  for  the  amount  due  to  him  at 
the  last  balance  of  his  accounts.  His  receipt  for  that  chain  is  dated 
December  20,  1543,  not  1544  as  Mr.  Lang  makes  it. 

This  alleged  buying  up  of  opponents  by  Beaton  is  used  by  Mr. 
Lang  to  explain  the  motives  of  the  actors,  in  what  he  thinks  is  a  case 
of  unpardonable  treachery  against  their  whilom  allies.  He  puts  it 
thus  : 

"On  November  7,  ltil4,  Arrau,  with  Beaton ,  held  a  Parliament  in 
Edioburghj  aud  Angus,  his  brother  Sir  George  Douglas,  and  Bothwell  weiv 
ill  I  impeached  of  high  treason.  They  richly  deserved  this,  for  they  were  the 
spiew  and  hired  subjects  of  Henry  YIIL  But  who  were  the  patriots  that 
couilemned  the  Anglophile  traitors  ?  They  were  the  fine  flower  of  the  ultra* 
Protestants.  •  .  «  Historians  have  overlooked  this  fact*" 

Historians    may  be  excused  for  overlooking  "  this    fact,"  for    it   ia 
not  a  fact. 

Before  Parliament  met,  ilmguSj  Bothwell,  and  Sir  George  Douglaa 


•  In  this  Bhckwocd  article  six  of  Mr.  Lang's  yew-datea  are  wrong. 

t  Aflatn son's  ''Moaea  TfarenoOie,'*  by  Cant,  1774,  iL  69-71. 
t  "  Regitter  of  Groat  Seaj;*  1513-1646,  pp.  709,  710. 
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fcad  been  summoned  for  Ihe-viajestdt  and  on  November  7  formal 
intimation  was  given  that  the  summonses  had  been  duly  served* 
Without  expressing  any  opinion  on  the  relevancy  of  the  summonses 
or  on  the  demerits  of  the  summoned.  Parliament  simply  delayed  con* 
sidw^tion  from  time  to  time  until,  on  December  12,  the  accused 
declared  that  they  were  ready  to  answer  and  wished  to  be  called  that 
day.  The  result  was  that  **  the  Anglophile  traitors,"  instead  of  being 
*'  condemned  "  by  the  ultra-Protestants  or  others  in  that  Parliament, 
were  pronoonced  innocent  **  for  now  and  evir/*  *  Of  the  eight  mem- 
bers  of  that  Parliament  singled  out  by  Mr.  Lang  as  "the  fine  flower 
^vof  the  nltra-Protestants/'  only  two  are  known  to  have  been  in  the 
^^Pplots  against  the  Cardinal. 

V  All  the  treachery  that  can  be   urged   against  Mr.   Lang's  ultra- 

I        Protestants  is  that,  instead  of  being  in  the  Queen-Do  wager's  Parlia-* 
^^  ment  at   Stirling,  they  were   in  Arran*s  at  Edinburgh ;    that   they 
^^■ibppfoved  the  declaration  against  the  Stirling  Parliament,  and  against 
^^Mihe  previoQS  convention  at  Stirling  which  had  suspended  Arran  ;  that 
^^Plhey  approved  of  a  deputation  being  sent  to  Stirling  to  explain  the 
desire  of  the  Governor  and  of  those  with  him  to  secure  unity  and 
concord  among  the  Scots,  the  better  to  resist   their  old  enemies  of 
England ;    that    they  agreed    that  the  blame  should  rest  upon  the 
Queen-Dowager  and  the  nobles  with  her,  should  they  not  consent  to 
all  lawful  ways  of   unity  and  concord ;  and  that  in  that  case  they 
would  remain  with  Arran  to  defend    him    in   his  just  quarrel  and 
aotbority.f      Mr.  Lang  holds  that,  if  the  Protestants  had  not  been 
"  squared,*'  they  would  have  been  at  the  Qaeen- Dowager's  Parliament 
instead  of  at  Arran's.     It  does  not  seem   to   have  occurred   to  Mr. 
[g  that  the  Protestants  had  nothing  to  hope  for  from  a  Government 
of  which  the  Qaeeu-Dowager  was  the  nominal  head ;  or  that  their 
object  was  to  prevent  a  civil  war  at  such  a  time ;  or,  patting  it  on  a 
lower  ground,  that,  knowing  the  Queen-Dowager's  party  to  be  the 
weaker,  they  went  to  Arran's  Parliament  for  the  express  purpose  of 
briuging  about  a   temporary   reconciliation,  and    so   saving   Angus, 
Bothwell,  and  Douglas   from  the  penalties  of   treason.      If  in  any 
they  were  "  sqaared,"  it  was  probably  by  the  promise  that  ''  the 
:lopbiJe  traitors  '*  would  be  declared  innocent ;  but  the  presence 
of  the  Protestants  in  that  Parliament  no  more  proves  that  they  had 
been  '* squared'^  than  the  acquittal  of  the  accused  proves  that  Beaton 
had  been  "  squared/"     The  whole  circumstances  point  to  an  all-round 
compromise.     Not  only  were  Angus,  Bothwellp  and  Sir  George  Douglas 
declared  innocent  on  December  12,  but  on  the  same  day  a  remission 
for  treason  was  granted  to   GlencairUj  Ca^ilis,  the   Sherifi  of   Ayr, 
^their  kin,  friends,  men,  tenants,  servants,  and  adherents,^ 

♦  ••  Acti  of  the  ParliameDtB  of  Scoliana,"  li,  44^-4^1. 
t  iW  ii.  44S.  X  Ibid,  ih  450. 
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IV. 

The  first  account  of  Wishart's  trial  was  printed  by  Day  and  Seres^ 
along  with  Sir  Dayid  Lyndsays  "Tragedy  of  the  Cardinal." 
Although  Mr.  Lang  Eaya  **  there  is  extant  but  one  known  copy  of  the 
black-letter  tract/*  there  are  two  io  the  British  Museum.  To  him 
**  the  cTiriona  and  hitherto  unnoted  fact  ia  that  this  tract  of  1547-48 
is  clearly  the  earliest  printed  work  of  Koox  himBelf/*  To  others  this 
may  not  b©  qnite  so  clear,  althongh  Mr«  Lang  is  not  the  first  who  has 
claimed  it  for  Knox.  Two-and-twenty  years  ago  Charles  Rogers 
ventured  to  eay,  ''It  is  not  improbable  that  the  accotint  of  Wishart, 
by  which  it  [/.t\,  **  The  Tragedy  of  the  Cardinal"]  ia  accompanied, 
was  prepared  by  Knox  between  April  and  July  1547,"*  Mr.  Lang 
expresses  mucli  more  confidence  than  Eogers  in  the  matter,  and  even 
suggests  that  Knox  could  have  sent  his  '*  copy  "  to  the  London  pub- 
liehera  '*  by  Balnaves,  who  left  the  castle  for  town  on  November  20, 
1547,  or  by  a  later  go-between."  But  both  Balnavea  and  Knox  had 
been  carried  off  from  St,  Andrews  Castle  nearly  four  months  before 
that  time  in  the  FreDch  galleys!  For  proof  of  the  anthorfihip  Mr. 
Lang  depends  mainly  on  the  style.  In  vigour  and  power  of  invective 
it  does  resemble  Knox  s  writing ;  and  yet,  to  one  who  is  familiar  with 
Knox,  there  is  something  different.  But  Mr,  Lang  does  not  rely 
exclusively  on  the  general  resemblance.  He  condescends  to  particulars, 
**  In  mere  verbal  minntiaa^  too,  the  tract  tallies  with  Knox's  acknow- 
ledged work,  Koox  calls  Wishart  *  that  servand  of  God,  Maister 
George/  and  so  does  the  tract."  The  expression  quoted  by  Mr.  Lang 
does  not  occur  in  the  tract — not,  at  least,  as  reprinted  by  Knox, 
Mr.  Lang's  next  example  is  rather  by  way  of  contrast*  Knox  calls 
the  Cardinal  a  bloody  wolf,  and  the  tract  calls  Wishart  a  meek  lamb. 
The  third  resemblance  in  minutiae  which  Mr.  Lang  perceives  is  that 
**  KxLox  frequently  makes  the  joke  of  calling  a  *  friar  *  a  '  fiend,'  and 
80  does  the  tract/*  Knox*B  reprint  of  the  tract  begins  on  p,  1 19  of 
the  first  volume  of  Laing'a  edition  of  his  "  History,"  In  the  preceding 
pages  friar  or  friars  are  mentioned  forty-three  times^  but  are  not  once 
called  fiends*  In  the  tract  fiend  or  fiends  occur  thrice,  and  friar  or 
friars  as  often;  but  in  Knox's  reprint  of  it  he  in  one  case  substitutes 
friar  for  fiend  :  and  in  another  part,  where  he  interjects  an  explanatory 
sentence,  h©  uses  the  word  friars,  not  fiends.  From  this  section  in 
his  **  History"  onwards,  until  he  reaches  the  close  of  hia  account  of 
his  discusdon  with  Arbackle,  he  uses  friar  or  friars  ten  times ;  fiend 
or  fiends  only  twice.  From  this  it  may  be  inferred  that  Knox  borrowed 
the  joke  from  the  tract,  and  nsed  it  ranch  more  sparingly  than  did  its 
author.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  point  out  variations  in  tha^ 
minut'se.     Let  one  suffice.     When  Knox  speaks  of  David  Straiten 

•  Rog«ra*  *^  Wwh»rt/'  p.  49. 
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kneeliDg  in  prayer,  he  says  that  he  '^  platt  himgalf  upouQ  his  knees  ** ; 
itnd  of  Wishart,  **  he  platt  upoun  his  knees  and  eetting  thereon  "  &c» ; 
bat  in  his  reprint  of  the  tract  it  ia  twice  eaid  that  Wishatt "  sat  doan 
apoan  his  knees/'  and  also  that  the  execntioner  *^  sat  donne  nponn  his 
koeis.'*  Perhaps  the  etrongeat  objection  to  Mr.  Langs  theory  is 
that,  if  Knox  had  really  been  the  author  of  the  tract,  he  was  not  the 
dan  to  transfer  it  bodily  to  the  pages  of  his  own  **  History  "  with  the 
inticDation  that  he  had  taken  it  from  the  '*  Book  of  the  Marty  res." 

Mr.  Lang  speaks  of  Knox  as  "  the  inaccurate  Reformer."  Had 
the  Reformer  been  still  here,  he  might  have  retaliated  by  calling  him 
^*  the  inaocorate  critici'"  and  by  pointing  out  that,  although  he  disclaims 
precision  in  chronology,  his  *' History"  is,  nevertheless,  much  less 
inaccurate  even  in  that  respect  than  Mr.  Lang's  article,  which  pro- 
fessedly gives  great  attention  to,  and  is  largely  based  on,  dates.  He 
might  not  only  have  waxed  merry  over  his  critics  numerons  and 
rather  inexcnsable  slips,  bat  might  have  aleo  indulged  in  that 
luscioas  freedom  of  invective  to  which  even  Mr.  Lang  cannot  attain. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  oontemporary  references  to  Beaton^s 
forgery  of  the  King's  will,  Mr.  Lang  is  of  opinion  that  **  a  more 
shadowy  charge  was  never  framed."  His  own  article,  however, 
contains  charges  infinitely  more  shadowy.  In  order  to  inculpate 
Wishart  in  the  plots  against  the  Cardinal,  he  insists  that  he  returned 
to  Scotland  with  the  Parliamentary  ambassadors ;  and  that  one  of 
the  ambassadors,  Learmonth,  was  one  of  the  murderers  of  Beaton  ; 
bnt,  in  support  of  Learmonth 's  guilt,  he  cannot  prod  ace  a  single  scrap 
of  evidence  direct  or  iodirecL  Yet>  while  thus  ©xhaosting  his 
ingenuity  to  inculpate  Wishart,  he  has  to  confess  that  *'  there  is  no 
proof  to  go  to  a  jury."  His  allegation  that  Angus,  Sir  George 
Donglas,  and  Both  well  were  oondemned  by  Parliament  in  1514  is 
utterly  baseless.  And  the  ascription  of  the  authorship  of  the  black- 
letter  tract  to  Knox  is  neither  new  nor  well  founded. 


D.  Hay  Fleming. 
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THE  biographer  of  Sir  Samiiel  Baker,  Mn  Douglas  Murraj,  telle  a 
story  which,  in  these  days  of  a&ed-np  emotion  and  exploited 
interests,  has  a  fascination  which  ia  almost  weird.  An  Egyptian 
Paeha,  to  do  honour  to  the  traveller,  arranged  that  he  should  viait  an 
unopened  tomb,  one  which  had  not  been  robbed  for  any  Eoropean 
museum^  nor  refurnished  from  Birmingham  for  the  advantage  of 
Cook's  tourists.  The  door  was  unsealed,  and  Baker  entered  alone  inta 
the  silence  and  solitude  of  4000  years.  There,  with  the  surroundings 
of  a  civilisation  which  ours  can  barely  comprehend,  slept  the  mighty 
ddad«  already  forgotten,  it  may  be,  when  Greece  and  Rome  were  yet 
unborn.  But  the  past  called  with  an  appeal  even  more  imperative 
than  this.  In  the  sand  at  his  feet  were  the  footsteps  of  (lie  last  man^ 
who  went  outt  and  the  marks  of  his  broom  as  he  swept  his  way  to  the 
door. 

Somehow,  the  slave  who,  doing  his  common  task,  went  out  into  the 
sunshine,  has  a  stronger  human  interest  than  the  great  who  slumbered 
in  the  dark,  and  one  regrets  the  obliteration  of  his  footstepe  more 
than  the  decay  of  lawgivers  and  priests. 

The  world  has  but  little  space  now  for  sand  that  holds  the  foot- 
steps of  the  past,  but  for  those  who  know  how  and  where  to  seek, 
there  are,  even  for  us,  some  such  fields  of  silence  still  remaining.  In 
the  grey  islands  of  the  Outer  Hebrides,  even  in  the  last  few  years,  I* 
have  found  some  traces  of  the  outgoing  footsteps  of  men  who  have 
already  turned  towards  the  glare  and  sunshine  of  to-day.  Proprietara 
of  an  alien  blood  and  an  alien  faith,  the  School  Board,  the  steamboiat| 
the  telegraph,  have  shut  the  door  upon  a  past  which  speaks  with  other 
tongues  than  theirs. 

In  a  bare  island,  a  mere  guire  nest  on  a  K)ck,  stiU  onknown  to^ 
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MacBr&yne,  Beparated  by  a  dangerous  minch  from  even  a  weekly  post, 
the  following  stories  were  mainly  collected.  It  is  impoeaible  to  present 
them  in  anything  like  their  original  form,  and  they  lose  infinitely  in 
translation.  The  English  of  the  We&tem  Islands  is  by  no  means  that 
of  Mr.  Black^s  storiee,  atill  leaa  that  of  other  novelists.  It  has  been 
learnt  from  books,  and  is  the  English  of  the  eighteenth  century,  almost 
pedantic  in  its  accuracy  and  literary  uses.  Bat  sach  legends  as  these 
are  told  in  the  intimacy  of  private  life^  and  therefore  mainly  in  the 
native  Gaelic*  They  were  a  part  of  the  faith  and  the  life  of  the 
people,  and  have  no  affinity  with  the  long  winter  evening  stories,  the 
lineal  descendants  of  the  Saga  of  Viking  times,  or  the  Sfjculiachd  of 
the  Celtic  bard.  These,  too,  we  may  find  even  now,  with  much  else 
of  the  poetry  of  life,  as  did  Monro  in  the  sixteenth  centnry,  and 
Martin  a  century  and  a  half  later.  llacColloch,  however,  the  corre- 
spondent of  Sir  Walter  Scott  (how  the  genial  Sir  Walter  must  have 
been  bored  by  so  superior  a  person  I),  found  nothing  of  what  Buchanan, 
fifty  years  later,  found  in  abundance.  Then,  as  now,  one  needed  some- 
thing more  than  a  thirst  for  information,  to  be  taken  to  the  heart  of 
tbese  most  simple,  most  courteous  of  Nature's  children. 

From  a  great  quantity  of  folk-lore  collected  in  these  islands  I  have 
selected  a  few  stories  bearing  on  the  life,  especially  the  childhood,  of 
Our  Lord,  not,  as  might  at  first  appear,  to  illustrate  the  ignorance,  but 
rather  the  reverence,  the  natural  piety  of  the  islanders,  who»  though 
left  for  generations  without  books,  without  teachers,  have  so  taken 
the  pictures  of  the  holy  life  into  their  hearts  and  lives  that,  while 
the  outline  remains  in  its  original  purity,  the  painting  has  been 
touched  with  local  colour,  and  the  eastern  setting  of  2000  years  ago 
has  been  translated  into  terms  of  the  daily  life  of  the  simple  dwellers 
of  the  Outer  Hebrides. 

To  realise  this,  one  must  recall  the  main  facta  of  the  history  of 
their  faith.  The  ravages  of  the  Norsemen  can  have  left  little 
material  trace  of  the  mission  of  St,  Columba,  the  St.  Columkille  of 
whom  they  speak  to-day,  with  a  friendliness  which  is  something  more 
personal  than  their  reverence  for  Swnts.  Nevertheless,  the  work  of 
the  Church  seems  to  have  been  revived  within  three  centuries  of  the 
destruction  of  the  settlement  on  lona,  and  a  See  of  the  Isles  existed 
from  1113  to  1550  (revived  only  in  1878).  Monro,  visiting  the 
islands  in  1549,  found  five  parish  churches  in  Uist  alone,  and  Martin 
speaks  of  these  as  stilt  existing  in  1605,  also  of  the  remains  of  a 
monastery  and  nunnery,  and  even  of  one  remaining  lay  Capuchin 
brother  dressed  like  his  Order,  but  with  a  tartan  plaid  about  his 
shoulders.  The  proprietors  were  then,  of  course,  of  the  same  blood 
and  faith  with  their  people,  and  traditions  still  clinging  around  sacred 
spots,  ruins^  now  mere  heaps  of  stones,  and  even  the  nomenclature  of 
the  islands  are  living  evidence  of  the  piety  of  the  earlier  people 
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A  veiy  kw  jears  of  reUtion  with  Gogland  put  an  end  to  the 
prosperity  and  patriarchal  life  of  the  Hebrides,  The  works  of  the 
earlier  Cromwell  took  a  long  time  to  arrive  in  the  Highlands  (though 
Df,  Johnson  foand  something  to  aay  as  to  the  reformers  when  he 
rLatted  certain  eccledaetical  remaiDs);*  and  indeed  the  old  Chorch 
atill  holds  her  own  in  at  least  four  of  the  islands.  The  later  Cromwell, 
however,  had  a  strong  arm  of  the  flesh,  and  the  story  of  the  persecn- 
tions  in  Scotland  is  too  well  kcown  to  be  repeated. 

In  1653  provision  was  made  by  the  Congregation  of  Propaganda  for 
the  establishment  of  missionaries  in  the  islands,  under  one  William 
Ballantyne  or  Bellenden,  who  was,  however,  seized  by  the  English, 
and  died  after  two  years'  imprisonment.  MacNeU,  the  chief  of  Barra, 
went  into  exile  with  his  king.  Bishop  Nicolson,  Vicar  Apostolic  for 
Scotland,  visiting  the  islands  in  1700,  says  he  travelled  for  days 
withont  meeting  a  single  inhabitant.  His  first  station  was  the  island 
of  Eigg,  where  he  found  that  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  had  been 
lately  martyred  by  an  Engligh  pirate,  who  gave  them  the  choice  of 
death  or  apostasy/  Even  Chalmers,  not  likely  to  be  prejudiced  on 
behalf  of  Catholicism,  says  that  *'  men,  in  trying  to  make  each  other 
Episcopalians  and  Protestants,  had  almost  ceased  to  be  Christiana  " ; 
even  in  Edinburgh  there  was  no  hospital  till  1731. 

Neglected  in  one  century,  persecuted  in  the  next>  the  people 
nevertheless  were  true  to  the  main  outlines  of  their  faith.  Cardinal 
Bospigliosi }  wrote,  in  1 669,  what  probably  remained  true  for  nearly 
another  centary  and  a  half: 

"The  nativeii  of  the  islands  .  ,  »  can,  hs  a  general  rule»  be  prof>erly 
called  neither  Catholics  nor  heretics.  They  nbhor  heresy  by  nature,  but 
they  listen  to  the  preachers  by  necessity.  They  go  wrong  in  matters  of 
faith  through  ignorance,  caused  by  the  want  of  priests  to  instruct  them  in 
religion.  If  a  Catholic  priest  comes  to  their  island  they  call  him  by  the 
name  of  *  the  tonsured  one,'  and  show  much  greater  veneration  and  afiection 
for  him  than  for  the  preachers.  They  nign  their  foreheads  with  the  sign  of 
the  Holy  Cross,  they  invoke  the  Saints,  recite  Litanies,  and  use  holy  water. 
They  themselves  baptize  their  own  children  when  the  ministers  make  any 
diflioulty  aa  to  administering  the  Sacrament  on  the  pretence  that  it  \&  not 
essential  for  eternal  aalvation/' 

Martin's  evidence  is  practically  to  the  same  effect  Discueaiog 
certain  superstitions,  he  writes  (in  1605): 

*  f.jr-i  '*  The  maligtiant  l&Raence  of  CalvlnisTn  has  blasted  ceremony  and  decency 
together,  and  if  the  remembrance  of  Papal  aQperstilioD  is  obliterated,  tbc  montimenu 
of  Papal  piety  are  Ukewise  effaced. " 

'*  It  hftj»  been  for  many  years  popular  to  talk  of  the  \?izy  devotion  of  the  Roml&b 
clergj  ;  over  the  sleepy  laziDcss  of  men  that  erected  churches  we  may  iodalge  atir 
superiority  with  a  new  triumph,  by  comparing  It  with  the  fervid  activity  of  tho^e  who 
BUfTer  them  to  falh" — '*  Journal  to  the  Western  islands.** 

I  This  story  beu-s  some  rescmblauoe  to  the  earlier  one  of  the  Macleod  nid, 
but  Nicolsoo.  himself  t.  Bcotchman,  is  hardly  likely  to  confuse  the  two* 

j  "  Aroh.  Propag.  Acta,"  1669,  fol  462. 
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**  I  enquired  if  their  priest  had  pi^eached  or  argued  against  thijs  super- 
stitious cuatom.  They  told  me  he  knew  better  thing-s  and  ^ould  not  bo 
fjuilty  of  dissuading  them  from  doing  their  duty,  which  they  doubted  not  he 
jud^^ed  this  to  be,  .  .  ,  The  Protestant  minister  hath  often  endeavoured  to 
undeceive  them,  but  in  vain,  because  of  an  imph*t:it  faith  they  have  in  their 
priest,  and  when  the  topics  of  persuasion,  though  never  so  urgent,  come  from 
one  they  believe  to  be  a  heretic,  there  is  little  hope  of  aucceHS.*' 

The  causes  of  this  inSuence  may  be  a  matter  of  opinion,  bat 
observers  seem  to  have  agreed  as  to  itd  extent.  Even  the  laperior 
MacGuUoch  writes  as  to  his  experience ; 


'*  The  appointments  of  the  priestw  are  very  scanty,  but  they  are  remaikable 
for  their  good  conduct  and  attention  to  their  chargas,  not  only  in  matters 
of  religion  but  in  the  ordinary  concernB  of  life." 

These  words  might  have  been  written  yesterday  instead  of  close  on 
a  centary  ago,  so  literally  trae  ia  each  statement,  as  is  also  his  farther 
evidence  as  to  the  entire  harmony  of  the  Presbyterians  and  Roman 
Catholics,  no  prosetytism  being  attempted  on  either  side. 

Even  the  establishment  of  Presbytenanism  seems,  however,  to  have 
brought  but  limited  advantages,  for  in  the  Afjnculturftl  Snrvcf/  of 
1811  we  learn  that  in  1808  not  a  single  school  existed  south  of 
Baileloch  in  North  Uist^  a  district  of  200  Eqaare  miles  and  7000 
inhabitants.  **  Barray  and  Uist  contain,  indeed,  a  large  proportion  of 
Boman  Catholic  inhabitants,"  says  the  historian,  *'  bat  that  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  have  churches  and  schools*  The  Catholic  inhabi- 
tftntB  are  as  good  citizens  and  as  much  inclined  to  give  their  children 
the  advantages  of  edncation  as  Protestants,  hot  both  are  at  present 
HBhappily  excluded/'  This  was  the  period  when  the  islands  passed 
into  the  hands  of  new  proprietors,  and  the  shamefal  history  began  of 
forced  evictions,  and  of  people  hunted  with  dogs  among  the  hills, 
carried^  bonnd  hand  and  foot,  to  ships,  and  esciled  to  America. 

Such  being  the  history  of  their  religions  life,  one  wonders,  not  that 
their  sacred  traditions  should  be  changed  intij  apocrypbaj  but  that 
religions  traditions  should  have  been  kept  alive  at  all.  On©  must 
remember,  moreover,  that  they  had  practically  no  written  language ; 
that  to  this  day,  owing  to  nnaocountable  neglect  in  the  schools,  in 
which  one  constantly  finds  only  English-speaking  teachers^  a  large 
proportion  are  unable  to  read  or  write  in  Gaelic** 

That  stories  transmitted  orally  for  generations,  corrected  neither  by 
teachers  nor  books,  should  nevertheless  maintain  the  life  of  the  ori- 
ginal, though  adapted  as  to  the  vehicle  of  instruction,  says  much  for  the 
peoples  grasp  of  the  Gospel  spirit.    To  love  God  and  one's  neighbour, 

^  A  iDO«t  hononrahle  exceptfon  exUti  in  the  caie  of  the  island  of  Tiree,  where,  ma  I 
know  from  conitiderablc  peraon&l  experience  md  inqulrj,  the  Gaelic  teaching  in  some 
oC  Uie  tcboolB  iB  admimble  and  eSecti¥e. 
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to  visit  the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their  afiiictioii,  and  to  keep  hitn- 
self  unspotted  from  the  world ;  not  only  to  give,  but  to  fibare ;  to 
entertain  strangers  and  show  respect  to  man  and  reverence  to  God — 
this  is  the  nniform  teaching  of  all  the  legends. 

That  for  the  country  "  over  whose  acres  walked  thoee  blessed  feef 
they  should  substitute  their  own  island  home^  g^y  ^'^^  treeless,  hung 
about  with  mists  of  the  Atlantic  and  exposed  to  storms  of  wind  and 
water,  shows  mainly,  I  venture  to  thinkj  how  much  they  had  realised 
the  presence  of  the  Master  in  their  midst.  With  all  their  Celtic 
faculty  of  visualisation,  they  had  realised  His  life  on  earth  as  a  Man 
of  ^  Sorrows ;  like  themselves,  poor  and  cold  and  storm-beaten  and 
hungry,  and  the  background  of  that  sacred  Life  had  been  their  own 
poor  homea  For  Him,  too^  had  been  the  turf-thatched  cottage,  built 
of  unhewn  stone,  the  hearth  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  the  iron  pot — 
the  only  cooking  utensil — suspended  over  it  by  a  chain^  a  cottage  of  a 
but  and  a  ben,  the  family  beds  at  one  end,  the  cattle  and  strangera  at 
the  other*  He  had  been  homeless,  and  the  poor  had  given  Him  of 
their  store  j  a  little  meal,  a  drink  of  milk,  a  shelter  from  the  driving 
storm.  It  is  only  by  realising  their  point  of  view  that  one  perceives 
what  there  is  of  beautiful  in  such  stories  as  the  following,  which  I 
give,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  words  of  the  narrators,  who  used  mainly 
the  colloquial  Graelic^  but  sometimes  quoted  fragments  of  old  rhythmical 
versions,  and  now  and  then  one  or  two  of  them,  sailors  for  the  moat 
part,  translating  into  their  quaint,  imperfect  English* 

Our  Lord  and  His  Mother  were  one  day  going  through  the  country 
when  a  storm  of  snow  and  wind  set  in.  They  came  to  a  little  house 
and  entered  it  for  shelter.  The  goodwife  was  alone^  and  she  hastily 
prepared  a  meal  and  set  it  before  the  travellers,  afraid  of  being  blamed 
if  her  husband  should  come  in  and  find  her  giving  away  food.  When 
be  appeared,  he  just  ate  his  supper,  never  speaking  to  the  strangers, 
and  then  alunk  ofF  to  bed,  without  making  any  provision  for  them  for 
the  night.  The  goodwife  followed  him,  and  asked  if  she  should 
make  them  up  a  bed,  the  night  being  so  wild,  ''  Tell  them  to  lie 
down  on  a  bundle  of  lint  (flas)  straw,''  he  said,  and  they  did  so. 
During  the  night,  Our  Lady  was  awakened  by  cries  from  the  other 
end  of  the  house,  and  she  awakened  her  Son,  The  cries  came  firom 
the  churl,  who  was  suffering  intense  internal  pain,  while  hie  wife  was 
getting  ready  hot  plates  and  hot  boards  to  relieve  him.  Our  Lady 
asked  her  Son  to  help  him.  **  Not  yet,  not  yet,"  He  replied,  but  on 
her  further  intercession,  He  took  a  handful  of  the  prickly  lint  straw,. 
which  had  been  their  bed,  and  rubbed  it  three  times  with  the  grain 
and  against  the  grain,  and  said  certain  words  which  are  still,  it  is 
said,  used  as  a  charm  for  colic,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  recover 
them. 

A  variant  of  the  story  is  that  it  was  the  goodwife  that  was  taken 
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ill,  and  was  relieyed  in  her  BuSaring  by  the  Virgin  Mother,  whoee 
words  on  the  occasion  are  still  used  as  a  charm  by  midwives. 

The  Blessed  Virgin,  before  the  birth  of  Oar  Lord,  had  an  intense 
deeire  for  some  fruit,  and  asked  St.  Joseph  to  get  her  some,  but  he 
only  answered  that  the  father  of  her  child  was  the  proper  person  to 
give  her  what  she  was  craving  for.  Thereapon  the  trees  bent  down  of 
themselveB  and  she  gathered  what  she  needed,  and  so  he  was  sati^^fied 
of  the  divine  paternity.  The  story  ia  told  in  rhyme,  bnt  the  Rev» 
Allan  Macdonald  is  of  opinion  that  the  etory  is  older  than  the  poem, 
for  be  has  traced  it  back  to  a  certain  catechist,  a  saintly  and  scholarly 
man^  who  had  what  was  then  the  rare  knowledge  of  writing  in  Gaelic, 
and  some  of  whose  verses  are  still  repeated  among  the  islanders. 

Another  day,  the  holy  wanderers  met  a  poor  orphan  girl  who  was 
working  in  hard  drudgery.  In  the  original  this  part  of  the  story  is 
in  rhyme,  and  her  labours  are  described  with  much  detail.  Our  Lady 
asked  her  Son  to  help  her,  and  He  pat  it  into  the  mind  of  a  nullery 
who  was  also  a  carpenter  (a  common  combination  in  the  Hebrides),  to 
marry  the  girl,  who  soon  forgot  her  poverty  and  gave  herself  great 
airs ;  and  when  the  Mother  and  Son  came  to  see  her  she  hardly  spoke 
to  them,  but  gave  them  a  place  far  from  the  &re,  and  went  on  fussing 
about  her  housework.  At  last  they  rose  to  go,  and  all  she  gave  them 
was  a  ladlefnl  of  grain.  Then  they  went  to  the  mill  and  asked  the 
miller  to  grind  it  for  them,  but  he  said  there  was  so  little  of  it  that  it 
would  break  the  quern  (mill-stones),  *'  It  ia  food  for  the  needy,**  said 
Christ,  '*  and  no  harm  wOl  arise  if  you  grind  it,"  So  the  miller  gave 
the  stones  a  turn  or  two,  and  then  went  on  with  his  carpentering. 
After  a  little  while  God  pat  it  into  his  heart  to  look  to  the  grist,  and 
he  found  that  the  ladlefnl  of  grain  had  filled  the  chest  with  meal  of 
the  finest  ciuality.  The  travellers  took  part,  and  went  on  their  way> 
and  the  nailer  went  into  the  house  to  ask  if  any  one  had  called  **  the 
day/^  His  wife  said  there  was  no  day  but  people  called,  and  that  she 
was  wearied  and  annoyed  with  beggara  such  as  had  come  that  very 
day,  (This  part  of  the  story  is  also  in  verse.)  Then  he  told  her  of 
the  miracle  that  had  been  done,  and  she  was  filled  with  shame  and 
hastened  after  the  Mother  and  Son,  and  said  she  had  not  known  them. 
"When  you  saw  my  poor  did  yon  not  see  me?  **  said  Oar  Lord.  **  I 
saw  yon  an  orphan  and  I  gave  you  plenty,"  and  ever  after  that  she 
was  good  to  the  poor. 

On  one  occasion  they  entered  a  house  where  there  was  porridge 
boiling,  and  asked  for  some.  The  goodwife  refused,  saying  there  was 
little  enough  for  those  who  were  out  ploughing.  When  they  had 
gone  she  took  ofi*  the  pot,  and  began  to  pour  out  the  porridge,  but 
though  there  had  been  plenty,  there  were  now  not  two  bowlfuls  left** 

*  It  Is  9tlll  believed  thai  tbis  la  the  reason  why  porridge  shrlaks  one -third  in 
ooolifig. 
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The  moral  of  these  stories  does  not  vary  greatly  ;  here  is  another 
to  the  same  eSect. 

One  day  they  came  to  a  house  where  were  an  old  woman  and  a 
yoDDg  one,  **  Give  them  something  to  eat,  they  are  so  cold/'  said 
the  old  one.  (One  is  generally  either  cold  or  wet,  or  both,  in  theee 
islands.)  The  young  one  paid  no  heed.  The  old  one  was  not  glad, 
and  said,  ^' Ei&e  and  give  them  something."  The  other  answered, 
**  You  were  nerer  sajiog  anything  bat '  Give  away*;  do  you  know  who 
is  to  give  yourself  anything  ?  *'  **  Give  the  boy  something,  at  least,*' 
said  the  old  one.  The  other  was  begtoDiDg  to  knead  bread,  for  it  was 
near  dinner-time,  and  she  contemptuously  cot  oE  a  lomp  of  dough 
and  threw  it  to  the  child,  ^^  If  I  had  it  I  would  make  a  cake  for  the 
boy,"  said  the  old  woman. 

The  Holy  Mother  took  the  dongh,  and  pnfcit  into  a  hole  in  the  middle 
of  the  fire,  and  they  went  their  way.  They  had  scarcely  gone  when 
there  sprang  out  of  the  fire  a  tree,  and  the  women  were  much  startled. 
(To  realise  this  to  the  full  one  has  to  remember  that  wood  in  any  form 
is  a  very  precious  possession  to  the  islanders,  and  that  many  of  them 
have  never  even  seen  a  tree.)  The  old  woman  observed  that  •*  Long 
it  was  since  she  had  heard  that  Oar  Saviour  would  be  going  aboat 
pitiable  and  poor/'  and  she  added  to  the  other,  **  You  have  committed 
your  own  miarortune."  The  young  one  ran  after  the  travellers^  and 
called,  **  If  thou  be  the  Son  of  God,  turn  towards  me,  a  sinner."  And 
He  turned  towards  her  and  'aDswered,  **  Never  keep  your  hand  so 
empty  again;'* 

The  only  loan  that  should  not  be  repaid  is  a  loan  of  salt.  The  salt 
is  a  blessed  thing,  and 'Hhe  eye  should  not  go  after  if — i.e.,  we 
ahould  give  it  without  measure  or  gradgiDg, 

Our  Lford  and  His  Mother  came  for  aims  to  the  house  of  a  woman 
who  was  rich,  but  who  gave  them  nothiog  but  a  handful  of  meal^  and 
that  with  a  grudge.  Her  eye  was  aficr  it*  When  they  had  gone 
she  want  to  the  meal-chest  to  see  how  much  less  it  looked  after  the 
gift,  and  she  found  it  full  of  unknown  beasts.  She  knew  at  once 
who  her  visitor  must  have  been,  as  she  had  heard  that  the  Son  of 
God  was  going  about  among  the  people,  and  she  hastened  after  Him, 
beseeching  pardon,  and  saying/^  Thou  gavest  me  worldly  substance, 
but  not  a  kind  heart  in  proportion/'  and  He  gave  her  pardon  and  a 
changed  heart,  and  created  a  cat  to  drive  away  the  rats. 

There  is  another  version  of  the  origin  of  the  cat. 

As  Our  Lord  went  about  relieving  the  poor,  there  was  an  artful 
woman  who  pretended  she  had  nothing  in  the  world,  while  all  the 
time  she  possessed  a  sow  and  a  litter  of  pigs,  which  were  concealed 
under  an  uplurned  tub,  while  she  went  to  plead  her  poverty  to  Oar 
Lord.  She  could  not  move  Him  with  her  false  tale,  and  after  pome 
time  she  found  it  was  in  vain,  and  went  off  to  feed  her  pigs.     When 
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she  raised  tlie  tub,  she  foaod  to  her  horror  that  the  little  pigs  were 
changed  bto  some  unknown  animals  of  a  vicious  kind,  who  rushed 
forth  and  began  to  gnaw  all  they  could  find,  and  would  have  destroyed 
the  world  if  Oar  Lord  in  His  mercy  had  not  at  once  created  the  cat  to 
check  their  ravagec?* 

One  version  of  this  story  describeB  the  woman  as  penitentj  and  as 
following  Our  Lord  to  beg  forgiFenesa,  and  then  it  was  that  He  opened 
His  closed  hand  towards  her,  and  in  Hia  hand  was  a  little  cat.  The 
mystic  lor©  of  Egypt,  with  its  rites  of  lais  and  Horua  and  Pasht,  has 
not  penetrated  to  the  Outer  Islands,  The  cat,  however,  plays  a  con- 
fiiderable  part  in  their  traditions  and  nomenclature. 

A  poor  woman  went  to  Our  Lady  to  beg  for  wool  to  finish  the  cloth 
she  had  in  the  loom,  Mary  had  none,  but  gave  her  a  lock  of  her 
hair  from  the  left  aide  of  her  head  and  the  cloth  was  fi Dished.  No  one 
should  ever  refuse  wool  or  thread  for  the  Inneadh  (a  deficiency  of 
thread  when  the  web  is  in  the  loom),  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is 
always  giveu  cheerfolly.  It  is  to  remind  them  of  thia  that  the  hair 
of  women  is  thinner  on  the  left  side  than  on  the  right  Whether 
this  peculiarity  renUj  exiita  in  the  Hebrides  I  know  not,  bot  I  never 
heard  of  it  elsewhere. 

One  day,  with  another  poor  woman,  Mary  waa  gieaning  m  a  field 
of  corn.  The  other  woman  took  a  handful  from  a  sheaf j  but  Our 
Lady  reproved  her,  and  she  repented  and  opeoed  her  apron  to  put  it 
back,  but  because  she  repented  so  quickly  she  found  in  her  lap  no 
corn,  but  a  loaf  of  bread  freshly  baked. 

Variants  of  this  story  are,  of  course,  very  common  in  the  lives  of 
the  Saints. 

It  is  **  crossed  " — ie.,  unlucky— to  put  the  peats  on  the  fire  the  wrong 
way*  Oar  Lord  was  one  day  passing  a  house,  and  He  said  there  was 
either  a  corpse  ia  it  or  a  peat  broadwise  on  the  fire.  It  is  also 
**  crossed  *' — such  is  the  literal  wording  of  all  such  precepts — to  turn  the 
red  side  of  a  peat  outwards  and  the  black  inwards.  It  is  a  stupid 
thing  to  do  in  either  case.  The  interpretation  given  to  the  story  ia 
that  Our  Lord  wishes  things  to  be  cheerful  and  liberal,  and  it  Is  a 
cbnrlifih  thing  to  economise  the  peats  thus,  so  as  to  give  neither 
warmth  nor  light. 

Here  is  the  story  of  Martha  of  Bethauy  told  with  local  colour : 

Our  Lord  had  an  appointment  with  the  goodman  of  a  certain 
bouse.  When  He  arrived  the  man  was  not  there,  and  the  wife,  who 
was  baking,  said  '*  he  is  out  watering  the  land,"  Our  Lord  asked 
fbr  a  lump  of  dough,  kneaded  it  and  put  it  to  the  fire,  when,  lo  t  there 
grew  from  it  a  bunch  of  ears  of  com,  in  the  very  midst  of  the  fire. 
This  was  to  show  that  from  the  very  driest  of  places  God  could  make 
com  grow  for  those  who  sought  His  kingdom  first.  The  man  was  seek- 
ing worldly  advantage  when  he  might  have  been  talking  with  Christ. 
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As  Our  Lord  was  one  day  passiBg  along  with  His  Mother,  they 
came  to  a  township  where  the  people  were  rich  and  had  many  cattle. 
No  one  asked  them  to  take  food,  except  one  poor  widow  who  had  bnb 
one  cow,  and  she  pressed  them  to  take  a  drink  of  milk.  After  bidding 
her  farewell,  Onr  Lady  asked  her  Son  what  blessing  He  would  bestow 
on  the  poor  widow,  who  had  ]>een  the  only  one  to  show  them  kind- 
I16S&  '^  That  her  cow  die  this  night,"  He  answered.  **  But  that 
would  surely  be  hard/'  s^d  His  Mother.  "  Yet  so  would  she  be 
richer,  possessing  God  alone/'  He  replied.  It  is  carious  and  interest- 
ing to  find  that  the  islanders  hold  with  Francis  Bacon,  that  *'  Proeperity 
is  the  blessing  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  Adversity  of  the  New," 

Another  story^  however,  tells  of  a  more  conventional  and  evident 
reward, 

A  woman  was  going  to  milk  the  fold  when  Mary  met  her.  On 
Lady  was  exhausted  with  travelling,  and  asked  the  woman  to  take] 
the  ChUd  into  her  arms  for  a  moment,  which  she  rudely  refosed  tol 
do.  Mary  then  passed  on«  and  met  a  woman  who  was  going  to  mUk 
a  larger  fold,  and  asked  the  same  of  her.  She  at  once  took  the  CfaildgJ 
and  after  Mary  had  rested  and  taken  back  Our  Lord  into  her  aniia»* 
she  went  on  to  milk  the  cows,  and  was  finished  before  the  diurliah  one* 

Our  Lord  once  came  to  a  house  where  a  mother  was  goiog  to  crackjJ 
a  nut,  every  young  one  clamouring  for  a  share  of  it.  **  It  is  too' 
small  to  divide/'  said  the  mother ;  "  I  shall  keep  it  myself.**  Bat, 
the  clamour  growing  louder,  Oar  Lord  took  the  little  nut,  and  gave 
to  each  a  handful  of  the  kernel,  saying,  ^*  Sharing  should  reach  to 
the  kernel  of  the  nut/*  which  is  still  a  common  saying  among  the 
people. 

An  old  woman  had  a  sick  cow,  and  she  went  to  ask  Our  Lord,  aa^  9 
He  passed  by,  to  make  a  charm  for  the  cow.  But  He  returned  with 
her,  and,  when  He  came  to  the  beast,  touched  it  with  His  staff,  saying ^ 
certain  words.  The  cow  was  healed,  and  Our  Lord  went  His  way. 
Soon  after,  a  priest,  or  some  other  great  person,  came  by,  for  whom 
the  woman  had  a  special  regard,  and  he  was  ill  of  a  quinsy.  The 
old  woman  struck  him  with  her  staff  and  repeated  the  charm,  but  be 
only  laughed  at  its  absurdity.  However,  the  laugh  was  his  cure,  for 
the  quinsy  burst. 

The  sequel  to  the  story  has  so  very  modem  a  tone  that  it  is  quoted 
mainly  for  the  sake  of  adding  that  the  old  woman  who  told  it  said 
she  knew  of  no  other  case  of  Our  Lord  healing  animals.  It  was 
always  St.  Columkille  who  did  that.  There  are,  in  fact,  an  immense 
number  of  stories,  some  very  quaint,  as  to  the  healing  miracles  of 
St  Columba. 

It  is  said  that  Ohrist  blessed  the  duck  more  than  He  did  the  hen. 
This  is  why  He  gave  the  duck  a  covering  which  protects  it  from  the 
rain,  while  the  hen  is  miserable  in  the  wet — a  serious  matter  for  a 
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direUer  in  the  Outer  Islands.  Oar  Lord  once  songht  shelter  in  a 
bftm,  where  He  lay  down  among  some  straw  scattered  oTer  grain. 
The  hen  scratched  away  the  straw,  but  the  duck  covered  Him  up 
again*  A  matter-of-fact  comment  on  this  is  the  aasertion  in  the 
ffilaodB — elsewhere  for  aught  I  know — that  a  duck  always  scratches 
from  the  top  of  a  heap,  bat  the  hen  from  the  bottom  or  edge. 

The  Son  of  God  came  one  day  to  a  stream  that  was  swollen  with 
fcavy  rain.  There  was  a  goat  by  the  bank ;  He  asked  it  to  take 
Sim  across,  but  it  refnsed.  Then  there  came  a  sheep  *  which  at  once 
took  np  the  sacred  burden.  Hence  the  goat  is  cursed  and  the  sheep 
bleaaed, 

A  very  similar  story  is  told  of  the  horse  and  the  asa,  to  acconnt  for 
tilie  asa  being  a  blessed  animal^ — contrary  to  the  tradition  of  some 
oonntries,  probably  to  the  experience  of  the  poor  beast. 

The  soldiers  of  Herod,  pursuing  the  Holy  Child,  came  to  a  certain 

hoiQae  where  there  was  a  fowl  boiling  in  a  pot  over  the  fire.     When 

tiiey  entered  to  make  their  search  the  fowl  rose  from  the  pot,  and, 

^*  hooking  its  claws  into  the  chain  over  the  fire,  crew  at  the  prompting 

^  the  King  of  Virtues."     How  this   produced   the   desired   effect, 

whether  by  driving  away  the  soldiers,  or  by  convincing  them  of  the 

ouraculoQs  powers  of  the  Holy  Child,  is  not  told. 

The  story  occurs  io  a  fragment  of  verse* 

Another  version  of  the  cock  story  was  given  by  a  very  old  woman, 
"hen  Oar  Lord  was  lying  in  the  tomb,  two  girls,  who  were  cooking 
*  fo^l,  were  talking  together  as  to  whether  He  would  really  rise  again 
^He  said,  ''It  is  no  more  likely/*  said  one,  ''than  that  that  fowl 
''^1  rise  again,"     Whereupon  the  cock  crew* 

The  blackbeetle  is  nniversally  detested  and  trampled  upon,  but  the 

•Jiarded  beetle,  called  Cmrdohhm^  is  a  favourite.     The    blackbeetle 

^ried  to  betray  Oor  Lord  in  His  tlight  to  Egypt.      Herod's  men  were 

^  pursuit  of  Him,  and  came  to  Egypt,  and  were  inquiring  of  the 

P8'>ple  if  they  had  seen  the  Holy  Family  pass  that  way.     The  person 

Particularly  addressed  said  he  hswi  observed  jost  the  party  described ; 

**id  on  being  asked  when  he  had  seen  them,  he  said  it  was  when  the 

f^,  which  was  now  yellow  in  the  field,  had  been  sown<     The  seed 

^  been  sown  only  the  previous  day»  but  a  miracle  was  wrought  in 

^^our  of  the  owner  of  the  field  on  acconnt  of  some  kindness  shown 

^  the  Holy  Family.     As  the  soldiers  were  departing  a  blackbeetle 

r'^pt  across  the  path,  and  said,  **  Yesterday,  yesterday^  the   Son  of 

^^  passed/'    The  large  aharded  beetle,  however,  called  out,  '*  Whiaht^ 

•J^  imp,  a  year  from  yesterday  the  Son  of  God  passed/'  and  so  put 

^^  pursuers  off  the  scent. 

Beetles  are  seen  everywhere  during  Lent,*  and  it  is  believed  that 

Postiblj  bocaase  tbJs  b  about  the  wiunowmg  time  and  tbe^  are  dLsturbod  in  tJieif 
quartan. 
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they  are  specially  restlesB  at  this  sacred  time  on  account  of  the  carae 
npon  them.  The  stone  with  which  they  are  crushed  shonld  always 
be  left  npon  the  remains,  otherwise  they  may  get  into  a  child's  ear  at 
night« 

Because  the  dove  came  back  to  Noah  he  is  next  blessed  to  a  cock, 
and  he  has,  as  a  reward,  three  grains  of  barley  wherever  he  alightSi, 
were  it  even  on  the  top  of  a  lone  mountain ;  also  be  has  a  brood  J 
every  month. 

The  reason,  by  the  way,  that  the  raven  did  not  come  back  to  the] 
Ark  was  that  he  was  eating  the  floating  carcases.  The  knowing  ofl 
the  whereabouts  of  a  dead  body  is  hence  called  **  raven*s  knowledge." 
A  child  can  be  initiated  into  this  by  giving  him  to  drink  out  of  the  1 
dry  skull  of  a  raven.  He  would  ever  after  be  able  to  find  where  any ' 
missing  beast  was  Ijing  down  to  die. 

There  are  many  stories,  possibly  imported  by  Irish  missionarieSt  of  j 
St,  Bridgetj  or  Bride.  One  associated  with  Oar  Lord  was  told  aal 
follows  by  an  old  woman,  as  explain ing  her  assertion  that  St  Bride] 
was  the  first  who  took  the  infant  Christ  into  her  arms: 

There  dwelt  an  innkeeper  at  Bethlehem  of  the  name — I  forget  it 
now.  He  had  a  servant  called  Bride.  There  happened  a  great 
drought  in  the  country,  and  it  was  necessary  for  the  innkeeper  to  go  to 
a  distance  with  carts  to  draw  the  water.  Before  leaving  home  he 
gave  Bride  strict  ordei-s  not  to  take  any  pereon  into  his  house  during 
his  absence,  and  he  left  one  precious  bottle  of  water  in  her  charge. 

He  had  been  gone  but  a  few  days  when  there  came  to  the  door  an 
old  grey-headed  man  and  a  young  and  beautiful  lady.  They  werel 
tired  with  travel  and  parched  with  thirst.  Bride  was  very  sorry  for 
them,  and  said  how  gladly  she  would  have  taken  them  in,  bat  her 
master  had  forbidden  her  to  admit  any  stranger  ;  the  old  man  then 
asked  for  a  mouthful  of  water  for  himself  and  the  lady,  and  Bride 
gave  them  willingly  out  of  her  little  store,  and,  strange  to  say,  when 
she  took  back  the  bottle  after  they  had  drunk,  it  was  quite  full ;  and 
then  they  went  away  to  seek  shelter,  and  Bride  cast  a  pitying  ejpe 
after  them. 

At  nightfall  the  innkeeper  returned  with  his  waggon  and  the  water. 
As  soon  as  be  entered  the  house  he  heard  a  sound  as  of  rushing  waters, 
and  he  and  Bride  knew  that  the  hour  of  their  deliverance  had  come, 
for  there  was  an  old  prophecy  that  after  the  drought  there  would 
oome  abundance  of  water,  and  the  Messiah  would  be  born.  Then  he 
asked  her  if  she  had  seen  any  strangers  in  the  place,  and  she  told  him 
what  had  happened,  and  that  she  bad  seen  that  the  beautiful  lady 
would  soon  have  a  mother's  cares,  and  how,  after  they  had  drunk  from 
the  bottle,  it  was  still  full. 

So  they  were  hurrying  ofL  to  seek  for  the  holy  strangers  when 
Bride  perceived  an   unwonted  light  through  the   stable  wall.     She 
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pushed  open  the  door  and  found  Joseph  and  Mary  with  the  Holy 
Child^  whom  she  lifted  in  her  arois  and  tenderly  embraced. 

Another  narrator  of  the  same  story  makes  Sb.  Bride  hoaaekeeper  to 
her  father,  and  not  a  servant.  The  Boimd  oE  rashing  water  was  of  a 
miraculons  stream,  which  still  flows  at  the  back  o!  the  house,  as  a 
reward  for  their  kindaess. 

This  SQggests  the  recollection  of  another  story. 

On  the  night  that  Oar  L3rd  was  to  be  born  all  the  water  in  the 
streams  would  be  warm.  On©  incrednlona  woman  would  not  believe 
this,  and  on  the  blessed  night  she  went  out  to  prove  herself  right  but 
did  not  return.  Her  friends  going  to  seek  her,  fonnd  her  dead  by 
the  side  of  the  stream. 

To  return,  however,  to  St.  Bride.  It  is  ^aid  that  she  spread  a  bed 
for  the  Child  JeenSj  and  on  St.  Bride's  Eve,  February  1,  it  was,  till 
lately,  the  custom  to  make  a  point  of  spreading  a  bed  for  any  strangers 
or  homeless  persona  who  may  be  passing  by.  The  old  people  speak  of 
a  castom  of  *' spreading  the  bed  of  Bride,"  of  which  the  details  are 
now  forgotten.  The  version  of  it  given  by  Martin  in  1703  sounds 
like  a  Pagan  survival  adapted  to  Christian  tradition,  like  so  many 
other  relics  of  former  custom. 

**The  mistress  and  servants  of  each  family  take  a  sheaf  of  oats  and 
dress  it  up  in  women's  apparelj  put  it  io  a  large  basket,  and  lay  a 
wooden  club  by  it,  and  this  they  call  Briid  s  bed ;  and  then  the  mis- 
tress  aod  servants  cry  three  times,  *  Briid  is  come  ;  liriid  is  welcome/ 
They  do  this  just  before  going  to  bed,  and  when  they  rise  in  the 
morniug  they  look  among  the  ashes,  expecting  to  see  the  impression 
of  Briid  s  club*  there,  which,  if  they  do,  they  reckon  it  a  true  presage 
of  a  good  crop  and  prosperous  year,  and  the  contrary  they  take  as  an 
ill  omen/' 

There  is  a  cnrions  method  of  divination,  long  in  use  in  the  islands, 
known  a?  the  Frith,  which  is  analogone  i^  many  practised  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  It  consists  of  the  skilled  observation  of  natural 
objects  aod  their  interpretation  in  relation  to  some  special  problem, 
most  frequently  as  to  the  welfare  of  friends  at  a  distance.  The />?^ /war, 
or  Seer,  says  a  "  Hail,  Mary/'  and  then — ^ench  is  the  medley  of 
Christianity  and  Paganism — he  walks  (lessll^  or  sunwards,  round  the 
house,  his  eyes  being  closed  till  he  reaches  the  door-sill,  when  he 
opens  them,  and,  looking  through  a  circle  made  of  his  finger  and 
thumb,  judges  of  the  general  character  of  the  omen  by  the  first  object 
on  which  his  eyes  rest.  If  this  should  be  a  sacred  symbol  of  any 
kind — if  only  two  straws  crosaiog  each  other — all  will  be  well.  He 
then  proceeds  to  detail,  and  delivers  judgment  accordingly.     A  man 

♦  Martin':!  imperfect  knowledg.^  of  GfcHc  ha^  probably  belr,i\ed  him  mfo  cotifa«ioD 
of  tsv^o  different  ceremooies.  Tne  word /fr^  «*^nds  for  rluh  ixnd  for /cJo'#^7J.  and  it 
i«  the  fooUtep  of  the  Saiot  whloh  is  looktd  for,  in  token  tbit  &bc  has  been  in  the 
iiotuie. 
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standing  la  a  sign  of  a  recovery,  a  woman  standing  is  a  bad  sign,  ano 
90  on.  The  Frith,  says  an  old  woman  of  ninety  who  has  been  a 
noted  Seeress  in  her  day,  is  a  blessed  thing,  and  was  first  practised  by 
Joseph  and  Mary  when  looking  for  the  Holy  Child.  St.  Bride  was 
employed  to  look  through  the  circle  made  by  the  fingers  of  the  Virgin 
herself.  Parts  of  the  story  were  told  in  a  qij^int  rhythmical  form, 
probably  very  ancient,  bnt  where  her  verbal  memory  failed  she  was 
confnsed  as  to  certain  points.  St.  Bride,  she  declared,  was  a  sister  of 
Oar  Lady,  and  **  was  married  to  the  man  who  washed  his  hands  when 
Christ  was  condemned^  and  who  was  ioflnenced  by  a  dream  she  had 
bad !  " 

It  woald  be  easy  to  multiply  these  stories,  but  I  have,  perhaps, 
quoted  enough  for  all  purposes  but  those  of  folk-lore.  They  belong 
to  a  past  in  which  to-day  has  little  share.  For  the  Englishman  who 
thinks  that  the  Long  Island  is  off  the  coast  of  New  York  and  who 
calls  the  Highlanders  **  Scotch,"  for  Scots  even,  sach  as  MacCuUoch, 
that  past  has  been  dead  for  centuries^  even  though  the  trail  of  Saxon 
or  Lowlander  has  not  yet  greatly  affected  the  islands  of  which  I  write. 
His  bicycle  would  be  buried  in  the  sand,  his  yacht  would  find  no 
harbour,  his  Ti7uts  would  be  of  the  week  before  last.  The  attractions 
of  brown  trout  may  induce  him  to  **  rough  it,"  as  he  imagines,  at 
Loch  Maddy  or  Loch  Boiadaiej  but  it  is  not  within  hail  of  a  frequent 
steamer  or  within  reach  of  fresh  beef  and  '*  loaf-bread  *'  that  one  finds 
a  people  who  cherish  folk-lore  and  refuse  a  ^*  tip." 

Armed  with  his  instrument  of  toil^  that  slave  of  old  went  out  into 
the  cheerful  day,  bnt  we  who  would  find  his  footsteps  must  turn  back- 
ward to  the  dark,  and  there,  as  elsewhere,  wherever  our  sympathy  is 
real,  human,  we  shall  find  some  traces  of  the  Light  that  lighteth  every 
man  that  cometh  into  the  world, 

A.  Goodrigh-Freeb* 


To  those   who  follow  with  any  interest  the  varied  aims  of  modem 
paioting — the  constant  effort   to    find   salvation  in   some  new 
thing— the  death  of  M.  Gustavo   Moreaa   may  serve  as  a  reminder 
that  even  a  return  to  the  anticjue  is  not  wholly  devoid  of  possibilities 
for   a  painter    of   talent.     Classical   art  la   so   generally   (not  alas ! 
without  some  reason)  regarded  as  a  moribund  convention,  that  any 
revival  of  the  older  rhythmic  formnlaa  which  is  notobvioosly  atiti  and 
pompons  becomes  at  once  an  object  of  suBpicion..     In  England  this 
fiOflpicion   has  generally  found  vent  in  accusations  of  preciousneas — 
accnsationa   that,  in   ill-informed  quarters,  are  still  levelled  at   Sir 
Edward  Burne- Jones,  and  even  at  Mr,  Watts.     The  general  trend  of 
modem  thonght  made  the  mistake  almost  inevitable.     In  painting  as 
in  literature  and  music,  the   popular  movement   of  the   century  has 
been  towards  Kealiam,     If  a  wide  interval  separates  Thackeray  and 
Balzac  from  Hardy  and  Zola,  the  gulf  between  the  two  former  and 
the  writers  of  the  eighteenth   century  is   wider  still.     The  impulse 
that  began  with  Constable  and  Courbet  wag  continued  in  France,  the 
oentre  where  all  art  movements  eeem  to   focus,  by  a  long   line  of 
powerful  followers,  till  it  has  become  almost  a  tradition  throughon*; 
Eorope.     rerhapa  because  it  seemed  to  provide  a  definite  standard  by 
which  artistic  achievement  could  be  measured,  the  tendency  has  been 
more  popular  than  such  tendencies  usually  are.     Those  who   were 
pozzled  or  annoyed  by  the  seemingly  arbitrary  laws  that  determined 
pictorial  excellence    accepted   with  joy  a  theory  that   proffered   in 
**  Troth  to  Nature  "*  a  tangible  substitute  for  the  impalpable  element 
which  was  so   ready  to  elude  their   clumsy  testa*     In  Enghnd  the 
eloquent  advocacy  of  Mr.  Ruskin^  and  the  obvious  feebleness  of  the 
oontemporary  artistic  imagination^  made    Katuraliam  an   immediate 
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success.  Bacli  viaitor  to  a  gallery  could  now  express  bis  opinions  on 
paroting  withoot  previous  knowledge  of  art  or  fear  of  ridicule ;  he 
had  only  to  appeal  to  personal  recollections  of  nature,  or  to  a  photo- 
graph, to  prove  that  a  picture  was  not  exactly^Uke  nature,  and  was 
therefore  bad.  Painters,  of  course,  soon  found  their  way  to  the  level 
of  the  public  judgment,  and,  as  success  in  England  means  commercial 
success,  the  more  accomplished  men  foond  it  iaexpedient  to  aim  too 
high.  In  France  things  were  d liferent.  The  French  artist,  the  child 
of  an  old  civilisation ,  is  enamoured  always  of  logic  and  tradition.  It 
was  tradition  that  taught  Manet  to  follow  in  the  steps  of  Velasquez, 
it  was  logic  that  taught  Monet  to  paint  light  in  the  colours  of  science. 
French  Nataralism,  then,  has  at  least  the  merit  of  making  intelligent 
©ftbrts  to  conform  to  the  canons  of  art  that  experience  has  passed  on 
to  us,  and  also  of  having  carried  the  theory  to  its  logical  concluaion — 
even  though  that  conclasioo  may  seem  a  irdudio  ad  ahsurduvK  Yet* 
in  spit^  of  several  commanding  personalities  and  a  very  coneiderable 
achievement,  it  is  doubtfal  whether  the  Iteaiistic  school  will  have  as 
much  interest  for  posterity  as  the  few  men  who  have  stood  apart 
from  the  general  drift  of  ai-tistic  opinion.  As  in  England  fashions 
in  painting  come  and  go  unheeded  by  Mr.  Watts  and  Sir  Edward 
Borne-Jones,  so,  in  France,  M.  Puvis  de  1  havannes  and  M.  Gustave 
Moreau  have  built  each  his  own  House  Beautiful  high  above  the  cross 
currents  of  contemporary  Realism. 

The  artist  of  to-day  is  at  once  lucky  aud  unlucky.  He  can  study 
the  works  of  his  forerunners,  take  advantage  of  their  technical  skill, 
aud  gain  easily  the  experience  which  they  accumulated  only  by  long- 
continued  eilort :  yet  he  finds  it  diflScult  to  express  himself  in  any 
definite  manner  without  either  making  bis  work  little  more  than  an 
echo  of  something  already  done,  or  violating  the  principles  of  good 
taste  by  painting  what  his  predecessors  avoided  as  uninteresting  or 
unpleasant  As  a  rule  acadeniies  have  a  tendency  to  the  former  fault, 
independent  minds  to  the  latter.  In  practice  the  best  results  have 
been  obtained  by  those  who  combine  an  old  tradition  with  some 
newer  personal  preference — the  tradition  making  for  artistic  sound- 
nessp  while  the  personal  element  keeps  the  work  fresh  and  living. 
So  Mr,  Whistler  has  revived  the  grave  schemes  of  X^elasquez  by 
crossing  them  with  the  graceful  caprices  of  Japan ;  so  M.  Gostave 
Moreau  need  the  setting  of  the  Milanese  school,  with  the  ornament  of 
India  and  Persia,  to  interpret  the  muBiDgs  of  our  nervous  incjoisittve 
age. 

The  compromise  was  not  effected  all  at  once,  as  a  glance  at  the 
circumstances  of  Moreau  s  life  will  show.  A  course  of  training  under 
Picot  at  the  Eool©  des  Beaux  Arts  culminated  in  the  winning  of  the 
Prh'  ilc  liOtiti'  and  a  journey  to  Italy,  Here  he  came  under  that 
inflaence  of  Mantegoa  and  Leonardo  which  ntver  ceased  to  control  him^ 
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though  two  other  personalifciea  aeem  to  have  affected  him  strongly  for 
a  time.  I  have  been  unable  to  trace  the  first  pictares  which  he 
exhibited  at  the  Salon  ;  but  in  the  **  Diom^de,"  which  wag  probably 
began  about  the  eama  time,  there  is  more  than  a  hint  of  Delacroix. 
Compared  with  the  rest  of  the  painter's  work  it  is  a  picture  of 
forions — -nay,  ferocious — action.  The  cruel  king's  limbs  are  cramped 
with  agony  as  he  writhes  in  the  grip  of  his  terrible  horses — imagine 
the  marble  steeds  of  the  Parthenon  inflamed  with  the  greed  of  a  ghoul 
and  the  frenzy  of  a  mad  dog,  and  you  will  form  but  a  faint  idea  of 
their  savagery— while  Hercules  looks  on  calmly  from  his  place  above 
to  see  that  jostic©  is  done.  A  less  widely  known  artist  than  Delacroix, 
Tht'odore  Chasserian,  by  whose  premature  death  in  1856  France  lost 
a  talent  of  no  common  order,  perhaps  counterbalanced  the  impression 
made  by  the  painter  of  the  ''  Maesacre  of  Scios,"  Chasserian  was  a 
pupil  of  Ingres  who  succeeded  in  following  his  great  master  with 
extraordinary  ability,  adding  the  while  a  certain  warmth  that  was  not 
found  in  his  teacher's  work.  The  interest  he  had  for  Qustave  Moreau 
cannot  now  be  traced  quite  definitely  :  it  may  have  done  little  more 
than  emphasise  the  latter'a  natural  self -restraint,  yet  it  roast  have  been 
considerable,  for  the  well-known'  painting  "  Le  Jeune  Homme  et 
la  Mort,"  when  exhibited  in  ISC 5,  was  inscribed  "  to  the  memoi^  of 
Th6odore  Chasserian,"  Possibly  the  connection  between  them  had 
been,  after  all,  little  more  than  the  recognition  of  a  kindred  spirit  in 
the  short-lived  painter,  who,  like  Moreau  himself*  had  infused  the 
motives  of  the  legendary  past  with  the  passion  of  a  less  remote 
humanity.  Certainly  during  the  first  ten  or  fifteen  years  of  Gustave 
Morean's  life  that  was  his  ideal.  The  titles  of  the  chief  pictures 
of  this  period  show  it  plainly  enough.  Besides  the  **  Diomdde/'  we 
find  ''Q^Mipe  et  le  Sphinx,"  ^' H^lune,"  **  Hercule/'  '*  Galatee," 
**  Jason  and  Med6e/*  and  later,  **  L/EnlSvement  d'Europe  ct  la 
Naifsance  de  V^nus,*'  with  several  paintings  of  the  end  of  Sappho,  and 
a  number  of  water-colours  of  similar  subjects.  The  influence  of 
Delacroix,  so  notable  in  the  **  Diom^de,"  does  not  appear  in  the  other 
pictures,  unless  we  may  trace  it  in  the  originality  of  their  colour- 
schemes.  They  contain  no  violent  action.  There  is  a  calmness, 
almost  of  disdain,  in  the  look  with  which  O^'dipus  faces  the  Sphinx; 
Helen  stands  unmoved  above  the  dead,  who  smile  upon  her  even  in 
death ;  the  horror  of  the  fight  between  Hercules  and  the  Hjdra  is 
suggested  only  by  the  momentous  pause  before  it^  as  the  antagonists 
meet  and  eye  one  another  ;  Sappho  broods  in  despair  on  the  edge  of 
the  cliff,  bat  makes  no  wild  gesture,  even  when  she  plunges  heavily 
from  it :  Galatea  lounges  at  ease  in  her  glittering  sea-cave.  The  very 
lines  of  the  design  are  everywhere  kept  simple  and  suave,  that  the 
ultimate  effect  may  never  fail  of  being  restfuL 

In  all  these  works  as  well  as  in  others  that  may  be  said  to  express 
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perEonal  fancies  cast  in  an  antique  mould- — **  La  Plainte  du  PoMe,'* 
«*  La  Mtise  et  le  Toi^te,"  **  UAmour  et  les  Muses;*  and  "  Orfeo/*— a 
marked  departure  from  the  traditions  of  French  Claasicism  is  at  once 
evident.  Classical  indeed  they  are,  but  not  in  the  sense  the  word 
would  have  had  for  Le  Bnm  or  David,  The  ordinary  French 
academic  spirit  is  really  the  spirit  of  the  race,  a  race  proud  of  Latin 
descent,  that  views  all  the  past  with  the  eyes  of  its  Roman  ancestors. 
For  the  French,  antiquity  has  always  been  antiquity  as  they  imagine 
the  Romans  saw  it,  clear-cut  and  impressivej  but,  at  the  same  time, 
cold  and  bare  with  the  nakedness  of  things  long  buried.  In  the  past 
the  misapprehension  was  a  natural  one,  for  it  is  only  in  comparatively 
recent  times  that  a  more  careful  and  systematic  exploration  of  Greece, 
and  the  countries  around  which  came  under  her  influence,  has  revealed 
Hellenic  art  in  a  familiar  and  human  aspect— a  thing  that  might  be 
light  and  fanciful,  that  could  be  decorated  in  gay  colours  or  flimsy 
gilded  ornament.  Gustave  Moreau  was  not  slow  in  profiting  by  this 
new  knowledge  of  antiquity.  Living  as  he  did  at  the  climax  of  a 
Romantic  reaction,  he  saw  that  academic  painting  had  lost  all  interest 
for  intelligent  people^  because  It  had  nothing  in  common  with 
humanity,  because  it  was  essentially  cold  and  lifeless^  both  in  its 
actual  material  and  in  the  abstract  ideals  which  it  sought  to  realise. 
When  first  introduced  by  Nicolas  Pouesin  this  bare  severity  had  at 
least  the  attraction  of  novelty;  that  attraction  it  had  long  been  unable 
to  claim.  At  heart  always  a  true  Frenchman,  Moreau  could  not  but 
express  himself  in  the  manner  characteristic  of  his  race,  but  he 
recognised  that  that  manner  had  to  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  a 
generation  whose  demands  upon  art  had  ceased  to  be  simple  or 
moderate.  At  once  casting  aside  the  notion  that  ornament  was 
hurtful  to  the  grand  style,  he  adorned  his  figures  with  intric4]bte  gold- 
smith's work  and  elaborate  gUttering  jewellery,  that  there  might  be 
some  contrast  to — nay,  relief  from- — -the  expanses  of  polished  flesh  that 
are  so  apt  to  domineer.  He  studied  the  splendid  violent  coloration  of 
Delacroix,  and  continuing  what  he  learned  there  with  native  taste  and 
originality,  he  succeeded  in  attuning  his  designs  to  those  odd  brilliant 
harmonies  that  make  his  work  at  once  attractive  and  like  nothing  else 
in  the  world  of  paint. 

From  the  imaginative  point  of  view  the  changes  which  he  effected 
were  no  less  radical.  His  predecessors  when  they  tried  to  reanimate 
the  past  chose  as  their  subjects  the  scenes  that  had  for  the  eye 
aspect  of  a  drama  or  a  pageant.  The  heroee,  created  according 
the  stern  canons  of  Poussin  or  David,  know  only  the  most  elementary 
emotions—anger,  fear,  desire,  joy,  grief,  and  perhaps  now  and  then 
(as  in  the  *'  Arcadia  *')  a  tinge  of  sentimental  mt'lancholy ;  their 
thoughts  are  always  definite,  never  vague  or  brooding ;  they  have  none 
of    the  nervous    unrest  of   an    over^ripe  civilisation.     We  modema 
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<:anDot  help  feeling  that,  witli  all  their  evenly-balanced  excellences, 
these  heroes  would  be  dull  company^  jnst  as  we  know  that  the  figurea 
q{  Le  Brun  are  nothiugbut  fairly  well-made  dummies  decked  oat  for  a 
stage  procession.  For  Gastave  iloreau  antifiuity  waa  alive  Bpiritnally 
as  well  as  physically.  H©  knew,  as  every  sympathetic  student  of 
Greek  or  Roman  literature  knows,  that* the  Moi  du  su\'h  which 
we  are  apt  to  regard  as  onr  own  peculiar  invention,  is  in  reality 
no  new  thing.  If  occasionally  he  chose  to  make  this  infoaion 
of  modern  thought  more  coloured  than  history  warrants,  the  excess 
fnly  aervea  to  give  a  stronger  touch  of  personality  to  an  art  that  in 
ther  directions  is  very  sufficiently  restrained.  He  was  at  least  no 
pedant.  Like  his  great  English  analogne,  Sir  Edward  Burne- Jones, 
he  had  no  hesitation  in  utterly  disregarding  scientific  archtcology  in 
the  treatment  of  acceasories  when  it  suited  an  artistic  purpose  to  do 
TO.  In  these  days,  when  a  painter's  reputation  with  the  public  is  too 
often  based  on  some  legend  of  the  distance  he  travelled  to  make  sure 
that  some  absolutely  uniiuportant  detail  was  correct,  it  is  rather 
refreshing  to  come  across  a  scholarly  thoughtful  artist  who  makes  a 
background  of  Renaissance  arches  and  Corinthian  columns  for  the 
eath  of  the  Thracian  Diomedes,  and  puts  a  sLxteenth-KJentury  bronze 
Y  the  side  of  Sappho, 
The  preference  for  Hellenistic  ornament  that  is  so  marked  in 
Moreau's  earlier  work  is  modified  later  by  the  art  of  Asia — Hindoo- 
Greek  is  the  term  most  often  used,  bat  only  half  truly,  to  describe 
this  particular  blend  of  Persian  and  Indian  elements — which  is  not 
directly  traceable  to  any  single  sourco.  Nevertheless,  the  suave 
restraint  that  came  over  Indian  art  after  the  wars  of  Alexander  does 
«eem  to  dominate  the  '*  I'iainte  du  Poi>te  "  and  **  La  Muse  et  le  Po^te/* 
where  the  figures  have  the  prettiness  of  an  Asiatic  miniature,  and 
seem  too  slight  and  delicate  for  transference  to  the  more  trying  scale 
of  ao  oU-paintiog.  Possibly  the  artist  felt  this,  for  the  experiment 
wfl^  not  repeated.  The  craftsmen  of  India^  and  in  a  less  degree  those 
of  Persia  also,  have  always  been  ignorant  of  those  virtues  of  modera- 
tion which  are  the  marked  feature  of  Hellenic  work,  even  when 
mongrel  and  decadent.  In  turning  Asiatic  ornament  to  pictorial 
naee,  Gustave  Moreau  felt  that  this  profuseneas  was  the  saving  quality 
hich  preserved  that  ornament  from  becoming  mere  hrk-d-hrifc^  as  it 
actually  does  with  most  modern  painters  who  have  used  it  as  an 
^^Aocessory.  In  the  picture  of  *^  David  ''  the  Leonardesque  formula  of 
^Bcom position  gives  place  to  an  entirely  dlQerent  order  of  things.  The 
^^newelled,  aged  king,  from  whose  grasp  the  lily-sceptre  is  already 
^^sUpping,  is  not  merged  in  a  vaporous  circle  of  fantastic  crags,  but  sits 
'i  on  a  gorgeous  throne  with  two  great  pillars  behind  it,  each  a  marvel 
of  glittering  ornament.  Between  the  pDlars  a  lamp  of  intricate  metal* 
work  hangs  from  the  ceiling,  while  underneath  myrtle-brancles  wave 
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across  the  silvery  twiliglit  sky.  Everything  is  clear  and  definite — 
even  on  the  distant  lake  the  mist  has  notj  as  yet,  had  time  to  gather 
— yet  nothing  becomes  nnduly  importunate,  nothing  distracts  the 
attention  from  the  central  group — the  monarch  from  whom  life  is 
surely  ebbing,  and  the  bright  angel  at  his  feet^  passing  his  hand 
across  the  string-  of  the  harp  that  has  fallen  from  the  wasted  hand  of 
its  master.  So  with  **  L' Apparition/*  which  will  be  remembered  by 
all  who  visited  the  first  exhibition  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  Rich  as 
the  acceEBories  are,  both  in  themselves  and  by  contrast  with  the 
Hembrandt-like  background,  they  do  not  for  a  moment  blind  one  to 
the  main  fttct-;-th6  vision  of  the  murdered  prophet,  whose  look  has 
passed  beyond  mere  anger  or  reproof  and  is  become  pitiful  with  the 
pity  of  a  judge  pronouncing  a  doom  that  he  does  not  dare  to  con- 
template. 

The  series  of  illustrations  in  water-colour  to  the  **  Fables  of  La 
Fontaine"  is  a  thing  apart  from  the  main  body  of  the  artist's 
achievement,  and  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  entire  snccess.  Indeed, 
one  can  hardly  see  how  the  Fables,  with  their  prim  beasts  and  trite 
moralising,  could  ever  have  attracted  him  ;  how  he  could  ever  have 
undertaken  t^e  work  ;  and  still  lees  how  he  was  willing  to  spend  so 
much  time  and  labour  upon  it.  That  it  was  not  for  lack  of  inde- 
pendence is  clear  from  his  refusal  to  take  part-  in  the  decoration  of  the 
Pantheon,  Possibly  he  felt  that  his  talent  was  that  of  a  painter  of 
cabinet  pictures  rather  than  that  of  a  great  decorator.  A  decorator, 
in  the  sense  that  M*  Puvifl  de  Chavaunes  and  Sir  Edward  Burne- 
Jones  are  decorators,  Gustave  Moreau  certainly  was  not  On  the 
other  hand,  his  paintings  may  be  termed  **  decoration"  more  uniformly 
than  those  of  hia  two  great  contemporaries,  who  sometimes  forget  the 
purpose  and  limitations  of  small  works  in  oil*  Conaiderationa  of  scale 
debar  the  painter  of  cabinet  pictures  from  treating  the  complicated 
subjects  that  ai^  the  province  of  the  historical  painter  who  hAs  a  large 
wall-space  to  cover.  Hence  the  former  must  deal  with  episodes 
rather  than  with  epochs ;  must  he  lyrical  rather  than  epic.  He  must 
be  simple  in  design,  and  simplicity  of  design  compels  simplicity  of 
matter.  So  Moreau 's  compositions  are  made  to  depend  upon  the 
harmonious  acljustment  of  one  or  two  figures  to  the  space  enclosed  by 
the  frame.  To  disturb  their  quiet  lines  by  violent  action,  or  to  add 
to  their  number  with  a  view  of  enhancing  the  '*  interest "  of  the  sub- 
ject, would  only  make  the  picture  aggressive  and  importunate,  a  thing 
one  could  not  live  with  restfully.  In  large  mural  paintings,  where 
breadth  and  flatness  are  the  primary  essentials,  colour  and  tone  can 
only  be  varied  within  very  narrow  limits*  The  triumph  of  Puvis  de 
Gbavannes  in  the  decoration  of  the  Pantheon,  over  his  able  but  less 
clear-sighted  contemporaries  shows  this  plainly  enough.  The  cabine ' 
picture  is  lesg  restricted.     It  forms  but  a  part  of  the  decoration  of  *v 


WftU ;  it  IB  (or  should  be)  attoned  to  its  sorroondiogs  by  a  frame,  and 
has  usually  to  compete  in  visual  interest  with  other  pictures  as  well  aa 
with  wali-haBgiugSj  metal^work^  or  porcelain.  It  it  is  to  hold  its 
place  among  such  surroundings  it  must  be  stronger  in  colour  and  in 
contrasts  of  tone  than  a  painting  which  has  at  most  a  Eimple  archi<* 
tectaral  setting.  The  pigment,  too,  of  the  cabinet  picture  must  be 
pleasant  in  itself,  for  it  will  have  to  stand  close  inspection.  These 
points  Gufltave  Moreau  understood  thoroughly.  His  pictures  are 
almost  all  in  private  possessioHj  and  it  was  for  private  houses  rather 
than  public  gaUeries  that  they  were  designed ^  though  it  was  possibly  the 
recognition  of  some  intellectual  kinship  with  the  brooding,  inquisitive 
Leonardo  that  caused  him  to  adopt  the  mUe-eri'Sdne  of  the  post- 
Mncian  school  of  Milan  in  preference  to  the  orthodox  tradition  of 
Poussio  and  Raphael.  The  choice  was  fortonate,.  both  in  view  of  the 
conditions  proper  to  the  cabinet  picture  and  the  impression  which  the 
painter  wished  to  convey.  His  figures  merge  naturally  in  the  twilight 
of  things  seen  *^  in  some  brief  interval  of  falling  rain  at  daybreak,  or 
through  deep  water."  In  the  words  of  a  modern  critic,  '*  Gustave 
Morean  fidmains  a  lover  of  mythical  half-lfght,  light  not  yet  lost  in  the 
encroaching  night  nor  absorbed  by  the  approach  of  day,  of  emotions 
a  morning  twilight  when  Cerberus,  forgettiDg  hia  chain,  may 
rander  beside  dark  pools,  near  ghostly  reeds ;  for  time  .  ,  .  has 
become  suspended  to  the  moment  when  neither  ship  nor  god  need  be 
one  yet,  and  nothing  is  iraportanate  with  its  reality/'  The  crags 
ast  which  J^uropa  is  borne  by  the  tTiumphant  god,  beneath  which 
the  new-bom  Venus  drifts  languid  ly,  seem  themselves  to  have  all  the 
^cha^acter  of  superhuman  remoteness,  to  be  upheaved  from  n  vaporous 
cean  when  the  earth  is  still  without  form  and  void.  One  might 
Imost  think  the  definiteness  uf  bright  jewels  and  enamel,  with  the 
id  rich  colouring,  were  necessary  to  save  the  actors  from  actual 
fcbeorption  into  that  misty  scenery. 

A  return  to  the  ancient  world  on  sound  artistic  lines  has  thus  been 
riade,  though  the  path  may  seem  difficult  and  indirect*  Certainly  it 
IS  far  removed  from  the  path  of  the  scientific  arcbsDologistj  who  can 
realise  perhaps  some  simple  externals,  but  have,  with  one  exception, 
quite  failed  to  endow  them  with  life.  That  one  exception  waa 
Flaubert,  with  whom  Gustave  Moreau  has  often  been  compared. 
Flaubert  regarded  antiqnity  as  seriously  as  he  regarded  style.  Gustave 
Moreau  was  interested  in  it  only  as  a  setting  for  hia  personal  fancies 
— a  stage  where  hia  actors  might  play  their  ritual  drama  without 
absurd  incongruity,  Flaubert  went  far  beyond  the  simple  heroic 
ideal ;  Gustave  Moreau  went  still  further.  Flaobert  still  had  faith  of 
a  kind ;  things  to  him  were  still  real.  Faith  with  the  painter  had 
ceased  to  be  real  and  was  become  symbolic.  His  study  of  the  art  of 
Jy,  of  Hellas,  and  of  Asia  has  no  other  purpose  than  the  perfection 
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of  his  means  of  self-expression ;  for  in  an  artist  outward  inflaences, 
which  the  veriest  duffer  can  trace,  are  really  nothing  more  than  indi- 
<»tions  of  a  preference  for  certain  methods  of  work.  The  .real  man  is 
only  revealed  in  the  underlying  imaginative  purpose.  If  we  look  at 
-Gustave  Moreau  in  this  way  we  shall  find  in  him  not  the  brilliant, 
odd  eclectic  who  amuses  the  rotten  voluptuary  in  M.  Huysmans' 
novel,  but  a  true  modem,  nervons,  inquisitive,  rather  melancholy, 
perhaps,  from  excess  of  insight — of  sympathy  with  our  spiritual  doubts 
and  struggles — goaded  all  the  while  with  an  insatiable  craving  for 
artistic  perfection  in  things  which  the  art  of  painting  can  never  realise 
perfectly,  except  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  Bealism  our  generation  values 
so  much.  Since  accuracy  is  common  enough  while  imagination 
remains  as  shy  as  ever,  this  valuation  is  hardly  consistent  with  modem 
commercial  instincts. 

C.  I.  Holmes. 


PHILOSOPHY   AND  THE   NEWEP., 

SOCIOLOGY. 


THERE  are  not  wanting  in  the  literatar©  of  the  new  science  that 
is  called  sociology,  in  the  literature  of  pliilosophy^  and  in  general 
literature,  signs  that  the  relation  of  philosophy  to  aociology,  or  of 
general  sociology  to  general  philosophy,  is  one  of  the  qneatioQs  of  the 
hour.  In  PariSi  which  is  after  all  the  secular  head  of  Europe,  and 
where,  on  the  whole,  with  the  Miisee  Social,  the  Institnt  Inter- 
national de  Sociologie,  and  the  Soci6t6  de  Science  Social,  and  other 
agencies  of  a  similar  natnre,  there  is  perhaps  more  organised  study  of 
theoretical  and  practical  sociology  than  in  any  other  single  city,  we 
find  that  the  Eevtic  Philosojfhlque  de  la  France  et  de  V6tTamjCi\  since 
its  publication  in  1875^  has  given  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the 
social  question  as  calculated  more  than  anything  else  to  revive  and 
gustain  the  metaphysical  and  philoaophical  impulse  itself.  In  its  pages 
M*  Tarde  (who,  by  the  way,  regards  the  psychological  fact  of  imitation 
the  chief  socialising  force  that  is  at  work  in  humanity)  wrote 
^eral  of  his  first  essays,  as  did  aleo  !&I,  Espinas,  of  Bordeaux  and 
™,  the  well-known  historian  of  the  doctrines  of  political  economy, 
his  essays  on  the  state  of  social  studies  in  France,  and  M.  Ferrero  and 
M.  Panlham,  and  Floger,  on  special  topics  in  morals  and  sociology, 
and,  finally,  M.  Durkheim,  in  ISQI^his  important  essays  on  sociological 
method.  A  similar  interest  has  manifested  itself  in  the  pages  of  the 
Setnit  de  MUaphydquc  et  de  Mo7'ak\  In  1806  it  contained  a  study  by 
M*  Bougie  on  social  science  in  Germany  (almost  the  important  thiog 
in  that  country  since  Hegel's  death  and  the  rise  of  the  hiBt^orical 
Bchool  of  economists)^  which  analysed  very  carefully  the  work  of 
George  Simmel,  of  Berlin  University^  a  most  thoughtful  and  impres- 
aive  writer  on  philosophical  and  social  questions  and  a  most  respected 
member  of  a  certain  section  of  Berlin  society.     Many  of  the  votaries 
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of  sc^ciology  would  have  the  world  believe  it  to  be  a  new  poeitive 
philosophy,  which  has  Bopplanted  at  once  the  "  traoscendentalism  **  of 
the  traditional  metaphyeic  and  the  anarchistic  materialism  of  the  old 
political  economy*  A  science  of  human  life  and  of  social  develop- 
ment which  is  at  the  same  time  the  true  philosophy !  Such  ia  the 
conception  that  kindles  and  sustains  the  enthusiasm  of  aggressive 
sociologistSj  jodging  from  the  magazines  and  bulletins  and  propagandas 
of  the  oonntless  sociological  societies  and  schools  of  different  conntrief. 
Philosophers  have  become  conscious  of  the  fact  that  the  world's  nn- 
crowned  kings  are,  for  the  most  past,  men  who  are  mafqaeradiiig 
with  some  new  philosophy  of  human  life.  *'  Classical "  political 
economists  in  England,  Germany.  France,  and  America  have  been 
forced  to  run  out  their  logical  artillery  to  defend  themselves  and  their 
science  against  the  followers  of  the  Schmollers  and  Le  Plays  and 
Kuskins  and  Carlyles  and  Lists,  who  persist  in  maintaining  that  no 
science  can  be  called  a  political  or  social  science  that  does  not  take 
into  account  all  the  phenomena  that  bear  in  any  way  upon  the 
social  life  and  development  of  humanity.  Philosophy  itselfi  as  au 
attempt  at  a  generalised  view  of  things^  has  been  triamphantly 
called  by  sociologists  a  mere  product  of  the  social  mind,  a  product 
which  J  on  the  whole,  it  has  at  present  outgrown  ;  and  so  the  entire 
question  of  the  foundations  and  relations  of  **  theory  ''  and  '*  practice  ** 
hag  been  unearthed  and  laid  bare  for  inspection  and  reconsideration^ 
Mind^  the  official  organ  of  British  philosophy,  a  journal  that  in  tb© 
end  is  always  faithful  to  its  duty  of  examining  whatever  purports  to 
be  philosophical  doctrine,  gave  the  place  of  honour  last  January  to  an 
article  by  Mr.  Bernard  Bosanquet  on  the  **  Relation  of  Sociology  to 
Philosophy.*'  MnBcsanqaet  is  so  well  known  as  at  once  a  philosophical 
writer  of  the  first  quality  and  a  capable  and  untiring  student  of  social 
questions,  that  anything  he  has  to  say  upon  matters  of  philosophical  or 
sociological  interest  must  be  received  with  the  greatest  consideratioa. 
As  I  shall  presently  have  occasion  to  refer  to  some  of  his  conclusions,  I 
meantime  pass  over  the  fact  of  his  paper  with  the  remark  that  he  is  not 
the  only  philosopher  of  to-day  who  has  been  forced  to  consider  the 
theory  of  the  social  question.  Without  going  far  afield,  we  have  the 
case  of  Herbert  Spencer,  a  man,  to  be  pure,  who  is  regarded  by  many 
as  the  greatest  living  philosopher,  and  who  is  at  least  one  of  the  most 
popular  philosophers  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  century.  Spenoer^s 
latest  treatise,  the  crowning  achievement  of  his  life,  is,  as  every  one 
knows,  the  third  volume  of  his  '*  Principles  of  Sociology,"  While 
this  volume,  in  virtue  of  its  exposition  of  social  evolution  as  merely  a 
phase  of  evolution  in  general,  and  of  ibs  disparagement  of  almost  aU 
governmental  or  state  efforts  at  social  legislation,  may  not  give  to 
dogmatic  sociologists  and  sanguine  reformers  all  they  would  fain  have 
hoped  forj  it  is  nevertheless  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  true  soeitl 
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pbilojopher  and  to  the  true  philosopher.  If  eocia!  evolation  i^,  as  we 
may  for  the  moment  concede  it  to  be,  the  highest  evolation  that  we  know 
of— the  last  and  highest  oatcome  of  the  force  or  energy  that  is  at  work 
in  the  ani verse,  it  behoves  the  philosopher  to  undertake  a  aerioaa  study 
of  sociological  phenomena  in  order  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  give  to 
the  world  a  final  account  of  the  nature  of  reality,  Eveu  a  man  like 
Wundt  of  Leipgic,  the  father  of  the  present  generation  of  scientific 
psychologists,  finds  himself  compelled  to  close  his  **  System  of  Philo- 
aophy  "  with  a  few  sectioos  on  social  evolution  and  universal  history. 
The  late  Professor  Gizycki  of  Berlin,  a  man  who  felt  more  sympathy 
than  perhaps  aoy  one  else  in  Germany  for  the  work  of  the  EogliBh 
and  American  ethical  aoctefcies,  might  also  be  called  a  philosopher  who 
believed  that  the  philosophy  of  the  present  day  ought  to  find  its  data 
very  largely  in  the  ethical  and  social  life  of  man.  Perhaps  it  was  a 
feeling  of  this  kind  that  led  him  to  regard  Schopenhauer,  the  apostle 
of  the  will  (as  Kaut  is  the  apostle  of  pure  reason),  as  one  of  the  two 
greatest  philosophers  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Renan  once  expressed 
the  idea  that  the  philosophy  of  the  future  would  be  a  philosophy 
that  would  find  its  data  in  the  ordinary  social  activities  and  pursuits 
of  mankind.  The  keynote  of  contemporary  French  philosopby  proper 
is  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  men  like  Fauillee  and  Weber. 
Pouillce,  whose  books  on  general  and  social  philosophy  have  brought 
him  his  membership  in  the  Inatitut,  makes  an  elaborate  elfort  in  his 
book  on  '*  Contemporary  Social  Science/*  to  reconcile  what  may  bo 
called  the  biological  with  the  psychological  view  of  human  civilisa- 
tion. And  Webar  in  hia  **  History  of  Philosophy/'  on©  of  the  best 
modern  manuals  on  that  b object,  asserts  that  the  characteristic  of  the 

I  philosophy  of  to-day  is  that  it  is  what  he  calb  (after   Schopenhauerj 

Idoubtlesa)  a  monism  of  the  will — an  attempt  to  systematise  the 
whole   universe   from    the   point  of  view  of  the  will   or  the  practical 

^nature  of  man.  If  we  open  the  writings  of  professed  sociologists,  such 
those  of  Albert  Schiiffle,  the  German  professor  and  Austrian  legis- 
lator^  of  the  Belgian,  de  Greef,of  Gumplowicz  of  Prague^  of  Tarde  and 
le  Bon,  we  find  much  matter  that  the  student  of  philosophy  can 
at  once  identify  as  simply  the  philosophy  and  psychology  of  the 
:ial  mind,  to  be  associated  with  the  names  of  Hegel  and  Aristotle, 

*  Bnd  Lazarus  and  Steinthai,  not  to  mention  such  writers  as  Lotze, 
Ulrici,  Herder.  In  America  we  find  this  same  close  association  of  the 
provinces  of  philosophy  and  sociology.  The  central  idea  of  Professor 
Giddings'  **  Principles  of  Sociology,"  a  work  that  has  the  honour  of 
being  the  first  independent  attempt  in  English  to  treat  of  sociology  as 
BQchy  is  that  we  must  postulate  on  the  part  of  human  beings  what 
he  calls  a  coHSctam7i(Ss  *•/'  Itnd,  Celtics  of  his  volume  have  naturally 
told  him  that  this  is  eigenliaMy  a  j  hilosophical  idea,  found  both  in 
H^gel  and  in  British  ethical  writers  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
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To  be  sure,  this  drawing  together  of  philosophy  and  sociology  is 
nothing  that  surprises  any  one  who  has  even  the  slightest  acfjuaintance 
with  the  moral  and  intellectnal  history  of  the  century.  The  idea  of 
organism  and  of  the  organic  oneness  of  the  world  of  living  beings^  of 
which  the  sociologists  make  so  mnch  nowadays,  is  as  deeply  rooted  in 
the  writings  of  Goethe  and  Hegel  as  in  those  of  Darwin  and  Spencer. 
Darwin  himself,  as  is  well  known,  confesses  to  have  come  npon  the 
notion  of  the  "struggle  for  life*'*  in  the  writings  of  Malthns  the 
political  economist ;  while  the  economic  notion  of  natural  liberty  and 
laissoftnre  came  from  the  French  philosophers  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  Schopenhauer,  Germany's  most  original  philosopher  since 
Kant,  built  a  whole  philosophy  upon  the  will,  the  meeting-point  in 
man  of  retlection  and  instinct,  of  reason  and  passion.  Comte,  the 
father  of  sociology  and  the  positive  philosophy,  was  doubtless  a  philo- 
sopher in  spite  of  his  denials  of  metaphysic  and  theology,  and  was 
very  much  influenced  in  his  later  years  by  the  tnetaphysical  and 
theological  spirit.  The  one  thing  that  Comte  was  intent  upon  was 
simply  a  true  philosophy  of  life,  a  highly  important  thing  for  a  world 
that  was  still  in  the  throes  of  the  intellectual  and  social  anarchy  con- 
sequent upon  the  industrial  and  political  revolutions  of  the  close  of  the 
last  century.  The  writings  that  have  been  most  popular  since  WH 
have  been  those  of  real  or  would-be  social  philosophers,  of  men  who 
have  plulosophieed  upon  human  life  in  view  of  the  disclosures  of  the 
science  and  the  history  and  the  investigation  of  our  time.  Who  are 
the  men  that  are  most  read  to-day  ?  Tolstoi,  Ibsen,  Zola,  Nordau, 
Schopenhauer,  Nietzsche,  Hartmann,  Haaptmann^all  of  them  men 
who  are  interested,  before  everything  else,  in  the  storm  and  stress  of 
human  life.  Indeed,  the  content  of  the  literature  that  makes  its 
appearance  from  hour  to  hour  is  generally  matter  that  has  to  do  with 
the  difiarent  phases  of  social  evolution. 

If  we  think  of  science  the  same  thing  is  true.  The  recent  interest 
of  the  public  in  Weismannisra  and  in  the  practical  outcome  of  the 
doctrine  of  heredity,  is  only  another  proof  that  the  one  thing  in 
which  humanity  is  permanently  interested  is  the  true  theory  of  humaa 
life.  The  duty  of  the  sociologist,  therefore,  comes  to  be  that  of 
an^anging,  «>  la  Comte  or  k  la  Spencer,  the  data  of  the  diffeivnt 
sciences  in  the  light  of  their  bearing  upon  human  life — a  taak,  how- 
ever^ that  is  obviously  almost  identical  with  the  one  that  devolves  upon 
the  philosopher — that  of  making  a  synthesis  and  a  syatexn  of  tlie 
whole  of  human  knowledge  and  the  whole  of  human  practice*  The 
mental  life  of  the  teacher  of  philosophy  who  has  been  most  recently 
called  from  among  us,  the  late  l^ofessor  William  Wallace  of  Oxford, 
IB  surely  typical  of  that  of  all  men  who  find  their  early  love  of  philo- 
sophy persisting  in  middle-life  in  the  form  of  the  most  serious  reflex 
tion  upon  both  human  life  and  philosophy,     "  As  Herbart  ssyi 
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psychology,"  writes  Mr.  Boaaaqiiet  in  Mmd,  "  so  Wallace  could  say  of 
all  philosophy  that  Man  at  his  best  ia  the  real  object-matter.  That 
was  what  he  cared  aboot,  and  he  went  through  the  toil  of  logic  and 
philosophical  history  becanse  he  believed,  as  he  has  indicated  more 
than  ODCe,  that  these  laborious  pilgrimages  are  necessary  stages  in  the 
ascent  of  man  to  lay  hold  upon  his  true  self  and  his  true  religion.'" 
To  be  sure,  to  the  real  lover  of  metaphysic  the  "  toil "  of  logic  and 
*'  philosophical  history  '*  is  no  toil,  but  a  keen  pleasure ;  but  it  ia  still 
true  that  the  mental  development  of  the  world's  greatest  philosophers 
reflects  the  divine  necessity  they  have  felt  of  working  out  a  living  and 
logical  relation  between  the  science  of  thought  and  the  science  of  life, 
between  the  question  of  the  value  of  the  world  for  thought  and  the 
value  of  tbougbt  for  the  world.  As  we  regret  the  loss  of  Wallace,  so 
do  we  regret  the  loss  of  Clifford  and  Jevons  and  Romanes  and  Groom 
Robertson,  all  men  who  died  in  their  prime.  The  real  reason  of  our 
regret  is  a  hope  that  a  longer  experience  of  life  than  was  vouchsafed 
to  them  might  have  given  to  ns  who  remain  the  benefit  of  the  syn- 
thesis made  by  them,  of  their  experience  with  their  knowledge.  What 
a  change  of  front  did  the  stolid  author  of  the  positive  philosophy  him- 
self exhibit  in  coDsequence  of  what  he  called  **  his  great  moral 
regeneration '' !  It  seemed  to  be  the  supreme  effort  of  the  mind  of 
George  Romanes,  at  the  very  momenta  when  his  life  was  ebbing  away, 
to  effect  a  true  conciliation  between  what  he  knew  to  be  science  and 
what  he  felt  and  knew  to  be  the  necessities  of  his  practical  nature. 

To  be  specific,  the  merest  inspection  of  the  works  and  writings 
upon  sociology  and  the  social  question  that  have  appeared  within  the 
last  ten  years,  aeems  to  reveal  the  following  facts :  (1)  The  "  new 
science  of  sociology  "  is  to  some  extent  an  offshoot  of  the  **  philosophy  of 
society  ** — of  the  theories  of  philosophers  such  as  Plato^  More>  Hobbea, 

iQSSeaQ,  Hegel,  Comte,  Spencer,  about  human  society.  Some  philo- 
V>phers  have  given  us  an  interpretation  of  human  society  in  terms 
of  the  entities  and  faculties  of  man's  inward  nature,  and  others  in 
terms  of  the  various  forms  of  combination  and  aggregation  and  associ- 
fttion  that  we  find  to  exist  in  the  inorganic  world  and  in  the  organic 
world.  The  former  give  us  a  *'  subjective  "  sociology,  or  philosophy 
of  society,  the  latter  an  **  objective  *'  one.  The  latter  class  of  thinkers 
•re,  on  the  whole,  recruited  from  the  biologists  and  natural  philoso- 
phers, as  are  the  former  from  the  speculative  philosophers  and  the 
idealists  and  the  psychologists.  It  is  trne,  then  (2),  that  sociology  is 
siso  in  part  the  creation  of  biology  or  of  speculative  biology.  In 
particular,  what  might  be  called  the  morphology  of  sociology,  the  doc- 
trine of  the  various  forms  in  which  the  principle  of  association  may  be 
seen  to  operate  in  different  societies,  animal  and  human,  is  an  outcome 
of  the  ideas  of  modern  biology.  (3)  Sociology,  **  in  its  latest  develop- 
icntSj  seems  likely  to  be  regarded  as  a  psychological  science/'  I  have 
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employed  the  words  of  Mr.  Bosanqaet  iu  the  article  already  re 
to.  The  Jeading  ideas  of  FouilJ6e,  Tarde,  de  Greef,  Dtirkheim, 
GiddiDgs,  Gumplowicz,  might  be  adduced  in  proof  of  the  accuracy  of 
this  statement,  A  recent  '*  programme  of  a  course  in  general  soci- 
ology,** published  in  the  Iicintc  InicrnaiioTiale  dc  Sociologie  in  January , 
1896,  would  alone  prove  it,  aa  it  would  also  pro?e  the  connection  of 
sociology  with  general  philosophy  and  biology.  The  point  is  simply 
this :  every  society  ia  conditioned  by  its  environment  and  by  the 
natural  causes  that  determine  the  migration  and  the  settlement  of 
human  beings ;  but  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  a  human  as 
opposed  to  a  "  natural  "  or  animal  society  are  all  psychical.  Society 
interferes^  as  it  were,  in  the  process  of  natural  evolution,  and  tries  to 
shape  that  process  in  accordance  with  human  sentiments  and  ideals 
and  standards.  *'  Nature  exaggerates  cost/'  man  by  contrivance 
minimises  it.  Society  ia  determined,  just  as  an  individual  is, /ram 
wUhin,  by  the  necessities  of  its  fundamental  feelings  and  volitions  and 
ideas.  The  continuity  of  society,  to  quote  on©  of  the  tritest  socio- 
logical truisms,  is  psychical  uot  physical.  All  sociologists  have  become 
conscious  of  this  fact  within  the  last  ten  years,  and  just  because  they 
are  now  acutely  conscious  of  it,  sociologyj  iu  its  recent  developments, 
seems  likely  to  be  regarded  as  a  psychological  science.  The  most 
recent  tendencies  in  sociology  are  thus  in  favour  of  emphasising  the 
connection  of  sociology  with  philosophy  and  psychology.  It  would  not 
be  very  hard  to  make  out  that  psychology  and  sociology  have  pro^ 
gressed  pari  p^ssw  during  the  last  decades  of  this  century,  since  the 
time  of  Lazarus  and  Steiothal,  the  great  founders  of  comparative 
psychology.  Indeed,  the  very  notions  of  a  "  social  mind,**  a  *'  social 
will,"  and  *' social  feeling*'  are  partly  the  results  of  the  researches 
of  psychologists  and  partly  the  realities  manifested  in  the  eSTorts 
of  the  century  at  social  reform.  Even  the  so-called  experimental 
psychology  of  the  laboratories  of  Leipsic  and  Freiburg  has  been 
used  by  sociologists,  notably  by  Schiiffle^  in  the  creation  of  social 
science.  The  whole  study  of  the  unconscious  and  reflex  activities  of 
the  mind  has  been  foond  to  be  almost  directly  applicable  to  the  evo- 
lution and  stimulation  and  organisation  of  the  psychical  powers  of 
society  and  of  humanity.  I  can  recall  having  worked  in  the  labora- 
tory of  Miinsterberg,  in  i^>eiburg,  alongside  of  an  Austrian  student,  a 
moat  learned  man,  who  was  bent  upon  mastering  experimental  psycho- 
logy for  the  purpose  of  applying  it  to  social  science  and  to  the  newer 
(Austrian)  political  economy  of  Buhm  Bawerk  and  Meoger  and  Wiesen 
Sociologists  and  even  economists  have  joined  the  psychologists  in  praiiio 
of  Weber  and  Fechner.  One  effect  of  this  joint  growth  of  sociology  and 
psychology  upon  psychology  itself  has  been  an  increased  attention  on 
the  part  of  psychologists  to  the  place  of  the  social  mind  in  developing 
the  mind  of  the  individual.     As  Mr.  Stout  says  in  his  recent  book  on 
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psychology,  **TE6  iodividiial,  iii  hia  intellectual  progress,  finds  m 
language  [as  a  "  Bocial  possession  *']  paths  already  marked  oiit  for  him, 
instead  of  having  to  find  his  way  through  a  reckless  labyrinth/* 

(4)  The  connection  of  what  may  be  called  scientific  reform  with 
psychology  and  ethics  and  pedagogy  and  a  general  philosophy  of  social 
eflBciency  and  weli-being  is  most  apparent.  The  modern  treatment 
of  the  **  abnormal  man/'  of  the  abnormal  classes  of  society,  the 
recipients  of  charity,  delinquents,  tramps,  parasites,  the  weak-minded 
and  the  insane,  homeless  children  and  jcvenile  offenders,  aims  not  so 
much  at  alleviation  and  pnoishment  and  confinement^  as  at  cnre  and 
reformation  and  at  restoration  to  efficiency  and  co-operation*  "  There 
is  fw  radical  cure  for  defeneration  hid  in  a  pure  and  sane  family  life^ 
which  disciplines  the  welcome  and  untainted  child  in  the  robust  virtue 
of  self-control,  and  in  an  unswerving  allegiance  to  duty/'  So  writes 
Professor  Giddings  in  his  volume.  An  exhaustive  study  of  the 
methods  and  schemes  and  institutions  (state,  municipal,  voluntary) 
of  reform  bears  out  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  the  investigatioo  of  the 
snbjects  of  reform — of  the  pathological  (?)  members  of  society.  So 
far  from  driving  the  mind  away  from  philosophy,  the  most  painstaking 
stndy  of  the  conditions  of  modern  life  io  regard  to  the  straggle  of 
society  after  its  highest  welfare,  irresistibly  forces  home  upon  the  mind 
the  conviction  that  the  one  thing  needed  in  our  modem  life,  the  one 
thing  to  be  recognised  by  our  educators  and  legislators  and  priests,  is 
a  sound  philosophy  of  life.  The  great  majority  of  people  still  do  not 
know  how  to  live.  The  fact  that  wisdom  still  utters  her  voice  in  vain 
in  the  market-place  and  on  the  highwaye,  and  that  those  who  do  know 
the  secret  of  life  are  unable  to  organise  humanity  into  a  truly  moral 
kingdom,  is  still  the  cnix  of  social  philoBophy<  All  or  nearly  all  our 
present  educational  methods  are  defective  on  the  moral  and  physical 
aides.  When  philosophy  and  pedagogy  learn  that  the  will  and  not 
the  intellect  is  the  one  thing  in  man's  life  that  in  the  first  place 
requires  organisation,  a  great  step  will  have  been  taken  towards  the 
application  of  philosophy  to  life  and  towards  the  organisation  of  life 
by  a  sound  philosophy. 

Verily,  philosophers  have  in  these  last  days  been  called  upon  to 
vindicate  the  existence  of  their  science  by  applying  it  to  the  intro* 
duction  of  some  sort  of  system  and  order  into  the  chaotic  region  of 
social  theories  and  social  practice.  The  time  has  now  come  when  an 
increasing  number  of  the  world's  recognised  leaders  in  different 
departments  of  knowledge  feel  themselves  called  upon  to  enunciate 
out  of  the  avenues  of  research  with  which  they  happen  to  be  familiar 
their  opinions  upon  the  social  question,  just  as  it  was  the  fashion  in 
the  days  of  Stewart  and  Tait's  *'  Unseen  Universe**  for  men  of  recog- 
nised prominence  in  intellectual  porsuits  to  confess  to  the  public  their 
views  upon  the  matter  of  religion.     The  echoes  of  the  war  of  words 
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and  opinionfl  precipitated  in  1894  by  Mr.  Kidded  '* Social  Evolution"! 
have  hardly  died   away,  just  as  the   memories  are  still  fairly  fresh  of 
Mr,  lluxley's  Eomanes  lecture  on  '*  Evolution  and   Ethics."     And  I 
caoBot  but  think  that  Mr,  Balfour's  recent  book  has  a  value  from  the 
standpoint  of  social  philosophy    that    has  not  yet    been  adequately 
recognised.     The   two   former  writers    suffered,  as    Mr*    Balfoor    of 
course   did  not,  from   a  lack    of  training  in   philosophical  reflection 
and  the  history  of  that  reflection.     Had  Mr.  Kidd  known  philosophy, 
h©  would  not   have   been   found  so  prostrate  before  the    imaginary 
eighteenth-century  opposition  between  egoism  and  altruism ;  and  had 
Mr*  Huxley  really  grasped  the  Berkeleyan    and    Kantian    analysis, 
of  experience,   he  would  not  have  been    found  sq  prostrate    before 
that  imaginaiy  terrible  opposition  between  nature  and  man,  between 
nature    and    civilisation.      Many    of   our    most    inQoential    teachers, 
of  philosophy  of  the  last  two  generations  in  Great  Britain,  auch  as 
the  late  T*  H,  Green  of  Oxford  and  the  present  Master  of  BaUiol, 
have  been  men  who,  by  the  ethical  force  of  their  personality  and 
their  personal  efforts  to  relate  the  principles  of  an  idealistic  philosophy, 
to  life,  stimulated  their  pupils,   Toynbee,  Alexander,  Bonar,  Bitchie, 
Jones,  Muirhead,  Mackenzie,  and  others  to  reflection  upon  the  philo* 
sophy  of  society.     It  would  also  be  easy  to  show  in    the  published 
writiDgs  of  Professors  Fraser  and  Seth  of  Edinburgh,  Professor  James 
of  Harvard,  the  late  Professor  Gizycki  of  Berlin,  Espinas  and  FouUl^ 
of  Paris,  and  many  others  a  tendency  to  what  Professor  Seth  in  his 
recent  volume  of  essays  describes  as  **  humanism  "  in  oppoeition  to 
**  naturalism/' or   **ethiciem'*  in  opposition  to  a  too  narrow '*  intel- 
lectualism."     Metaphysicians   who    are    really   bent,  as    every   true 
metaphysician  is,   upon  giving  a  reading  of  the  world  as  we   know 
it  and  And  it  to  be  in  the  actual  relations  of  life,  had  better  take  note 
of  all  these  things.     It  will  repay  them  to  do  so. 

Comte  used  the  word  sociology  as  equivalent  to  social  physics,  a 
science  of  the  natural  laws  of  co-existence  and  sequence  that  may  bo 
observed  among  social  states  and  conditions.  He  believed  that  states- 
men trained  in  the  true  spirit  and  principles  of  the  positive  philosophy 
could  organise  and  guide  society  so  as  to  "ameliorate  the  condition" 
of  the  majority  of  its  members,  J.  S.  Mill,  who  knew  of  the  ideas 
of  Comte  and  wrote  a  book  upon  Comte,  was  extremely  interested  in 
the  idea  of  a  science  of  human  nature,  and  students  of  the  *'  Logic  '* 
will  remember  the  importaoce  that  he  attaches  to  the  discussion  of 
the  methods  iocident  to  such  a  science.  Like  Comte>  Mill  believed 
that  the  *'  backward  state  of  the  moral  sciences  could  be  remedied  only 
by  applying  to  them  the  methods  of  physical  science  duly  extended 
and  generalised/'  Herbert  Spencer  so  strongly  believes  in  a  purely 
naturalistic  and  evolutionistic  account  of  social  phenomena  that  h^ 
does  not  think  statesmen  can  do  very  much  in  the  way  of  interfering 
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with  the  Dfttaral  and  actaal  coarse  of  social  evolation.  The  closing 
chapters  of  the  third  volume  of  his  "  PriDciples  of  Sociology,"  practi- 
cally his  last  pages  to  the  world,  contain  the  raost  grave  apprehen- 
fiions  about  the  '*  near  future/'  Legislators  and  philanthropists  are. 
ia  hia  eyes,  working  incalculable  mischief,  really  delaying  the  inevitable 
transition  to  the  next  phase  of  social  evolution  by  multiplying  agencies 
that  reetrict  the  free  development  of  the  individual  man.  Lester 
Ward,  the  well-known  American  socioIogiBt  (really  a  botanist  and 
zooIogiBt  by  profession,  and  so  not  a  man  inclined  to  minimise  the 
importance  of  naturalism  and  evolatioBism)  turned  the  tide  against 
Spencer  by  maintaining  that  human  beings  can  by  their  volition  and 
intelligence  interfere  in  the  natural  struggle  for  life  and  transform  the 
natural  order  (or  disorder)  into  a  social  order*  And  his  suggestions 
have  bom©  fruit.  The  whole  recent  tendency  (a  phase  of  the  spiritual 
reaction  at  present  apparent  in  literature,  art,  philosophy,  theology, 
and  political  science)  of  such  sociologists  as  Tarde,  Fouilli-e,  Giddings, 
to  make  sociology  a  ^wo^t-psychological  science,  dealing  with  the 
psychological  laws  exhibited  in  the  creation  of  social  sentiments  and 
customs,  of  social  tradition,,  opinion  and  choice,  in  the  evolution  of 
a  social  will  and  a  social  intellect — is  against  the  tendency  of  the 
biological  and  naturalistic  sociology  to  treat  of  social  energy  as 
merely  a  moving  equilibrium  or  redistribution  of  certain  measurable 
physical  or  vital  forces.  The  American  Academy  of  Political 
and  Social  Science  published  some  years  ago  a  paper  by  one  of 
its  members,  Professor  Patten,  on  the  **  Failure  of  Biological  Soci- 
ology/' '*  Whatever  else  a  stable  society  is/*  says  M.  Tarde  in  his 
"  Logique  Sociale,"  '*  it  is  not  merely  a  tissue  of  interests  in  which 
certain  positive  interests  outweigh  in  number  and  in  force  other 
opposed  interests ;  it  is  before  everything  else  an  interlacement 
of  Bympathetic  sentiments "  (mi  aitrtlacement  de  senlirnents  sjpn- 
pcUhiqi(Cs).  *' There  ia  no  social  activity  that  is  not  psychical 
activity,"  maintains  Professor  Giddings,  although  distinctly  insisting 
elsewhere  in  hia  volume  that  social  process  as  psychical  process  is 
doubtless  limited  by  physical  procesSj  by  oor  physical  environment. 
When  we  remember,  however,  with  even  Comte,  that  our  so-called 
physical  environment,  the  nature  that  to  the  poet  is  *^red  in  tooth 
and  claw,''  has  been  largely  socialised  through  the  action  of  man^ 
through  the  association  of  human  and  '*  sub-human  "  groups  ;  when 
we  think  of  the  extent  to  which  science  has  given  man  control  over 
mere  natural  force ;  when  we  reflect  with  tho  idealistic  philosophers 
that  it  is  illogical  and  idle  to  think  of  Nature  as  existing  "  apart 
from"  or  prior  to  mind,  we  may  think  of  humanity  as  engaged  in 
a  victorious  struggle,  not  only  with  its  physical  environment  but  with 
the  anti-aocial  forces  (vice,  parasitism,  crime,  degenerationj  anarchy) 
that  tlireaten  its  continued  existence  and  development. 
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Oar  conception  of  sociology  cannot  bat  be  partly  determined  bf 
our  underlying  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  nniverse  of  mind  ani 
matter.  The  rise  of  the  sociological  idea  itself  cannot  be  understood 
save  as  part  of  that  general  transition  in  thought  and  practice  from 
the  imlividtialism  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  the  collectivism  of  tb 
nineteenth  century,  with  which  the  veriest  tyro  in  the  moral  and  politica 
sciences  is  perfectly  familiar.  The  sociology  of  to-day  is  partly  a  phil< 
sophical  theory,  partly  a  science,  and  partly  a  gospel  about  the  ten^ 
dencies  of  what  is  called  social  evolution  ;  it  is  a  theory  of  the  nature  and 
development  of  the  organisation  that  is  called  society,  of  the  manifesta* 
tions  in  the  actions  of  men  of  the  principle  of  association.  Consequently 
no  person  can  think  of  this  very  thing,  association — of  the  undoubted 
fact  that  men,  as  we  know  them,  are  generally  found  associated  together 
in  groups  for  the  pursuit  of  various  ends — ^protectiori,  perhaps^  or  con 
questj  or  the  worship  of  a  certain  god,^or  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  or 
the  realisation  of  a  good  life^ — without  a  philosophy  of  human  life, 
What  is  essential  and  what  is  accidental  in  the  bonds  that  unite  men 
to  their  fellows  ?  Or  is  individual  welfare,  or  individual  character, 
or  self-development,  after  allj  the  only  end  of  all  association  ?  When 
we  open  works  upon  sociology  we  find  ourselves  confronted  with  a 
perfect  chaos  of  facts  bearing  upon  such  different,  or  at  least  separate, 
things  as  anthropology,  ethnology,  **  social  statics,"  social  dynamic^ 
the  philosophy  of  history,  social  pathology,  social  evolution,  the  end' 
of  social  effort,  social  reform,  and  so  on.  It  is  impossible  to  wade 
through  all  or  most  of  these  things  without  a  philoBophy.  Nor  will 
any  wise  person  eugag©  in  any  kind  of  reform  without  some  concept 
tion  of  the  true  philosophy  or  purpose  of  human  life.  What  a  piece 
of  asBumption  it  is  for  any  person,  however  well-disposed,  to  force, 
by  private  benevolence  or  state  socialism  or  by  compulsory  education 
(civil  or  religiouB)  his  own  conception  of  life  and  work  upon  some 
other  human  being  who  may  appear  to  be  beneath  him  in  sodat 
station ! 

In  Brussels,  in  1888,  at  the  opening  of  the  University,  the  rector, 
M,  van  der  Rest,  took  **  La  Sociclogie  "  as  the  theme  of  his  discourse ; 
and  Bpeaking  of  the  plea  of  the  sociological  writer,  M,  de  Greef,  for  the 
creation  of  chairs  and  faculties  of  sociology,  he  characterised  sociology 
as  *'  a  badly  determined  science  that  presents  no  well-defined  line  of 
demarcation  from  the  moral  and  political  sciences  **  and  as  a  science 
whose  possible  doctrines  were  already  provided  for  in  existing  chaiii 
and  faculties.  While  there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  for  ruling  oat 
of  a  university  any  study  that  professes  to  devote  itself  to  the  con- 
sideration of  facts  of  any  order  whatsoever  (sociology  is  making  its 
way  in  universities  just  as  experimental  psychology  and  biology  have^ 
done),  it  must  be  confessed  that,  owing  to  the  peculiar  evolution  of 
the  science  to-day  called  sociology  ;  owing  to  the  complex  character  of 


itfl  very  constitution,  no  one  whoia  unacquamted  with  general  pBilosopliy 
and  with  the  outline  facts  and  philosophy  of  such  important  sciences 
as  psychology,  biology,  economics,  and  who  is  devoid  of  a  deep  and 
broad  knowledge  of  the  history  of  humanity,  is  at  all  prepared  to 
understand  the  theory  of  social  well-being  or  of  the  end  to  which 
humanity  in  its  social  or  organised  capacity  may  be  said  to  be 
approximating  or  advancing. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  prove  from  a  dozen  leading  treatises  on 

heociology  that  the  stupendous  task  of  correlating  and  organising  the 
facts  bearing  upon  the  essential  nature  of  social  organisation  and  social 
evolution  cannot  but  be  a  task  of  philosophy.  The  complete  soci- 
ologist must  be  a  philosopher,  just  as  the  complete  philosopher,  like 
Plato  and  Aristotle  and  Hegel»  must  be  something  of  a  sociologist,  a 
man  who  can  bring  all  human  knowledge  to  bear  upon  the  practice 
and  development  of  mankind.  Corate  and  Spencer  are  both  regarded 
by  the  world  at  large  as  philosophers,  however  much  the  orthodox 
raetaphysician  may  object  to  this  classification.  The  sociology  of  both 
these  men  reduces  itself  to  a  kind  of  partial  philosophyj  and  can  be 
examined  only  in  the  light  of  certain  philosophical  principles*  There 
are  three  main  divisions  of  the  contents  of  Mr,  Spencer'd  three  volumes 
of  sociology  ;  the  data  of  sociology,  the  inductions  of  sociology,  the 
institationa  of  society  (domestic,  ceremonial,  politicalj  ecclesiastical, 
and  industrial).  The  sections  on  the  data  and  inductions  of  sociology, 
on  the  external  and  internal  factors  of  social  activity,  and  on  the 
celebrated  comparison  of  society  to  an  organism,  are  matter  of 
anthropology,  psychology,  and  the  philosophy  of  biology  and  physi- 
ology* The  study  of  institutions  comprises  the  whole  history  of 
civilisation.  And  the  closing  sections  of  the  third  volume,  on  the 
*•  near  future,"  are  conspicuously  matter  of  the  philosophy  of  history ; 
for  all  the  factors  of  social  life,  the  ethical  as  well  as  the  economic, 
must  be  taken  into  account  in  attempting  to  predict  the  future  of 
Bociety.  That  Comte's  sociology  is  a  philosophy  of  history  and  of  the 
human  mind,  is  too  well  known  to  be  discussed  here.  Professor 
Giddinga*  volume  on  sociology  begins  with  a  section  on  the  *'  elements 
of  social  theory,"  and  closes  with  one  on  the  relation  of  the  psychical 
to  the  physical  in  social  process — both  matters  of  general  philosophy. 
Its  central  sections,  those  on  the  evolution  of  society,  are  so  much  occu- 
pied  with  the  effort  to  effect  a  transition  from  sub-conscious  to  conscious 
process  that  they  are  highly  speculative  in  character  and  dependent 
altogether  upon  the  interpretation  we  are  prepared  to  put  upon  the 
theory  of  evolution.  Again,  I  take  the  volume  of  M,  E,  de  Roberty 
from  my  shelf*  Roberty  is  professedly  a  natnralistic,  or  positivifitic, 
aociologist,  I  find  the  sections  to  be  as  follows :  *'  The  Sociological 
Problem; "  "  The  Place  of  Sociology  among  the  Sciences ;"  **  The  Divi* 
aions  of  Sociology ;"  Connected  Questions  (I) — all  of  them  aggreEsively 
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philosophical.  And  the  book  closes  with  &  discasaion  of  '*  the  real 
and  the  trao  seen  dent  *' !  How  vain  it  ia  to  think  that  philo90ph7  (as 
an  eternal  disposition  of  the  human  mind)  can  die  out,  even  in  cleai^ 
sighted,  secular  France  I  SclitiflBe^s  pondeioua  work  on  the  '*  Structure 
and  Life  of  the  Social  Body  ^*  seems  to  be  an  elaborate  attempt  to 
think  of  the  life  of  society  in  terms  of  the  traditional  German  meta- 
physic  of  nature  and  spirit  and  of  the  newer  German  experimental 
psychology— philosophy  made  concrete,  indeed,  but  still  philosophy. 
Similar  thinga  might  be  said  of  the  treatises  of  de  Greef,  Fouill6©, 
and  Gumplowiczj  and  of  the  thoasand  and  one  monographs  on  sociology 
and  the  eocial  question  to  be  found  in  joumala  of  philosophy,  ethics, 
and  sociology.  But  this  is  only  natural.  If  sociology  be  the  highest 
of  the  sciences,  as  there  seema  to  be  every  reason  for  regarding  it  to 
be  (it  is  surely  the  highest  thing  we  can  think  of,  to  apply  all  science 
to  human  life),  we  ought  to  see  at  once  that  its  method  mnst  be 
philosophical — a  critical  and  synthetical  employment  of  all  the 
methods  of  all  the  sciences. 

The  study  and  contemplation  of  the  negative  phenomena  of  degene- 
ratiouj  dependency^  delinquency,  abnormality^  parasitiamj  insanity^  the 
instability  of  the  human  will,  as  has  already  been  suggested,  compel 
the  sociologist  to  think  as  a  philosopher.  The  writings  of  Ibsen,  Zola, 
Nietzsche,  Nordan,  Huysmansj  Verlaine,  Hauptmann,  Axno  Holz,  all 
speak  of  that  paralysis  and  nervosity  of  thought  and  practice  which  is 
perhaps  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  our  time.  How  ia  the  patho- 
logical condition  of  humanity  to  be  thought  f  Is  it  thinkable  ?  Can 
we  think  it  to  be  for  ever  incidental  to  human  life  ?  Doubtless ; 
wherever  there  is  life  there  is  death.  But  is  moral  death  or  moral 
degeneration  incident  to  moral  life  ?  Can  any  one  group  of  men  be 
perfect  and  happy^  while  others  are  imperfect  and  unhappy  ?  How 
can  modern  liberalism,  the  liberalism  of  a  Victor  Hugo  or  the  melioriBm 
of  a  George  Eliot,  explain  the  fact  that  each  age  or  generation  seems 
to  be  only  relatively,  and  not  intrinsically,  better  than  its  predecessors  ? 
Comte  himself,  who  thinks  of  social  evolution  as  "  only  the  final  term 
of  a  progression  which  has  continued  from  the  simplest  vegetables  and 
animals "  up  to  the  **  ascendency  **  of  the  **  iiitelleotual  and  moral," 
tells  us  at  the  same  time  that  this  intellectual  and  moral  ascendency 
can  never  be  *'  fally  obtained ;  '*  that,  while  our  highest  powers  are  in 
ft  "  continuous  state  of  relative  development/'  the  "  inversion  of  the 
primitive  (i,e,  animal)  economy  can  never  be  absolutely  complete." 
Thus,  whether  with  the  evolutionist  we  think  of  the  pathological 
phenomena  of  human  nature  as  survivals  of  past  barbarism  or  animalism, 
or  whether  we  believe,  with  Mr.  Lester  Ward,  the  Amdrican  expositor 
of  sociological  meliorism ^  that  there  are  no  "  inherently  bad  "  but  only 
remediable  and  indefinitely  improvable  tendenciea  of  human  nature, 
we  still   must   face  the  fact  that  social  history  and  social  progvoaa 
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no  warrant  for  thinking  that  the  moral  idea  of  complete 
persona!  development  will  ever  be  realiaed  for  all  the  members  of  the 
haman  society  or  family.  Mere  philanthropy  will  never  usher  in  the 
Bocial  millenninm  for  the  reason  that  even  the  best  philanthropy  is 
I  -something  of  a  moral  insult  to  the  recipient  or  subject  of  it  Nor  is 
the  faith  in  reason,  faith  in  the  nltimate  reasonableness  of  men,  of 
which  the  philosophers  talk,  a  guarantee  of  the  complete  realisation 
among  men  of  the  moral  ideal,  Hegel  and  Browning  speak  as  if  anv 
facts  of  human  nature  which  seem  to  imply  the  non-existence  of  reason 
or  goodness  in  the  world  are  essentially  illusory.  But  degenerate 
human  beings  cannot  be  explained  away  as  illusory  appearances ;  they 
are  still  persons  to  the  eyes  of  faith  or  love.  There  is  enough  reason 
in  the  world  to  save  it,  but  not  enough  moral  power.  The  more  one 
reflects,  the  more  does  one  see  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  organisation 
of  the  reason  of  humanity  as  the  organisation  of  the  will  of  humanity 
that  the  world  stands  in  need  of.  When  shaU  we  have  a  Bacon  who 
will  sketch  out  for  us  the  organisation  of  all  the  volitional  powers  of 
humanity  ?  Sections  of  the  world  have  been  organised  for  particular 
interests  by  individuals  and  by  collective  agencieSj  but  who  will  ever 
Ofrgamae  humanity  as  a  whole  ?  Bacon  certainly  intended  that  the 
organisation  of  the  world's  intellectual  resources  should  be  subservient 
to  the  will  of  humanity,  to  the  control  of  man  over  hia  environment. 
Man  will  have  this  power  over  his  environment  when  he  has  power 
over  himself.  The  sociologist  is  driven  into  philosophy  by  the  fact  of 
the  discrepancy  between  the  actual  and  the  ideal  state  of  humanity ; 
for  phOosophy  is  supposed  to  be  able  to  explain  this  discrepaocy.  And 
the  philosopher  ought  to  occupy  himself  somewhat  with  the  main  con- 
siderations of  social  philosophy  or  aociologyj  the  theory  of  the  organi- 
sation of  the  will  of  humanity.  In  the  very  effort  of  seeking  to 
systematise  the  universe  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  intellect,  we  are 
impelled  onwards  from  the  task  of  the  eyetematisation  of  the  facts  of 
science  and  art  to  the  task  of  social  philosophy,  the  organisation  of 
the  efforts  of  mankind  in  regard  to  their  environment  and  themselves. 
Indeed,  the  organisation  of  the  volitional  force  of  mankind  will  have, 
by  way  of  reaction,  the  most  powerful  effect  upon  philosophy  itself. 
Many  philosophers  have  been  prone  (the  sociology  of  to-day  shows 
this)  to  think  of  the  social  problem  as  the  translation  into  practice  of 
our  intellectual  systems — of  what  we  know  about  tbe  world,  forgetting 
largely  the  fact  that  complete  insight  into  life  will  never  be  attained 
ontU  the  organisation  of  the  productive  or  progressive  or  volitional 
(moral)  forces  of  humanity  has  been  accomplished.  It  is  probably  that 
inevitable  tendency  of  intellectual  men  (a  tendency  which  is  corrected 
to  some  extent  by  the  study  of  economic  or  social  philosophy)  to 
think  of  scientific  and  phUosophical  questions  out  of  relation  to  the 
organisation  of   the  actual  wants  and  actions  of  mankind,  that  led 
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Comte  to  give  his  moral  priests  of  hucoanity  a  precedeDce  over  merely 
scientitic  men  and  financiers,  and  actually  to  call  the  intellect  Ic  pirn 
periurhateur  of  forces.  "  The  Greek  Utopia  of  a  Beign  of  Mincl  (well 
called  by  Mr.  Mill  a  pedantocracy)  transmuted  to  modern  metaphysical 
philosophy  gained  ground  until  its  disturbing  inflaencea  rendered  it  a 
fit  subject  for  our  jadgment  and  sentence/* 

From  the  study  of  what  to-day  ia  called  sociology  or  social  pbQo- 
Bophy  the  stud  eats  of  philoaophy  proper  may  learn  to  emancipate 
themselves  from  the  bhackles  of  the  mere  cosmology,  or  the  mere  sub- 
jective idealiara^  or  the  mere  dialectic  that  has  often  been  taken  to  be 
the  essence  of  philosophy.  The  truths  of  cosmology  and  idealism  and 
dialectic,  the  lesson  of  Protagoras  and  Kant  and  Berkeley,  that  the 
universe  cannot  be  explained  by  impersonal  atoms  or  merely  animal 
intelligences,  should  be  nsed  by  thinkers  as  only  the  first  step  to  the 
more  difficult  task  (attempted  in  different  ways  by  Plato  and  Aristotle 
and  Christianity  and  Hegel  and  Comte)  of  diFCO^eriog  and  establishing 
the  true  foundations  of  law  and  order  and  systematic  progress  in  human 
society.  The  metaphysicianj  if  he  turn  sociologist  for  the  nonce,  may 
easily  learn  to  see  in  human  nature  and  history  and  social  progress  that 
same  play  of  apparently  opposed  and  opposing  forces  and  points  of 
view  which  fascinates  him  in  Hegers  "  Logic  *'  and  the  more  diCEcnlfc 
of  the  Platonic  "  Dialogues,"  The  American  nation,  for  example,  is 
at  the  present  moment  advancing  from  an  unlimited  practical  belief 
in  the  category  of  quantity  (having  and  doing  the  "  big  thing  ")  to  a 
belief,  purchased  by  dear  experience,  in  the  category  of  quality  or 
measure^  the  idea  that  things  (silver,  e.g.)  and  even  men  require  to 
be  judged  by  a  standard  or  weighed  in  a  balance.  If  humanity  be 
indeed  the  highest  outcome  of  the  life  of  universal  nature,  then  surely 
the  very  nature  of  reality,  the  meaning  of  reality  for  thought,  may  be 
most  conclusively  studied  in  the  ethical  and  social  life  of  man,  in  the 
effort  of  man  to  govern  himself  morally  and  socially.  Through  the 
considerations  of  sociology,  in  other  words  (for  the  sociologist  has 
actually  invaded  the  arena  of  philosophy)  the  philosopher  may  again 
be  led  to  the  point  of  view  of  Socrates,  the  world's  typical  philo- 
sopher,  whoa©  glory  it  was,  in  the  oft-quoted  words  of  Cicero,  to  have 
**  called  philoaophy  down  from  the  heavens  tx)  earth  and  introduced 
it  into  the  cities  and  houses  of  men." 

Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  philosophy  must  always  maintain  its 
birthright  as  queen  of  the  sciences  by  allowing  no  extended  discasaion 
of  the  fundamental  problems  of  human  life  to  go  on  without  its  cog- 
nisance and  direction.  If  she  ia  silent,  the  sociologists  will  continue  to 
•'  cry  ont  **  in  her  name.  But  philosophy  can  never  die.  She  can 
arise  phoenix-like  out  of  the  ashes  of  the  naturalism  and  the 
materialistic  socialism  that  have  been  burnt  by  way  of  obsequies  over 
the  graves  of  tiie  great  thinkers  of  the  close  of  the  last  century.     The 
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can  proclaim,  even  now,  tbat  it  is  only  natoral  that  all  the  leanuDg  of 
the  present  day,  all  the  biology  aod  all  the  study  of  originB,  and  aU 
the  comparative  stady  of  religions  and  colts  and  costoms  should  have 
actaally  precipitated  itself  into  a  discassioii  of  the  philosophy  of 
human  life ;  which,  to  be  sure,  is  as  old  a  thing  as  humanity  itself. 
And  just  as  surely  as  out  of  the  tentative  cosmology  and  practical 
philosophy  of  the  Greeks  there  came  in  time  the  rounded  idealism  of 
Plato  and  Aristot!e>  so  out  of  the  various  efforts  that  are  to-day 
being  made  to  systematise  the  social  activities  of  man  in  the  Hght  of 
the  elemental  instincts  of  his  nature  as  man,  as  the  heir  of  the  ages 
and  sDons  of  the  universe,  will  there  come  a  new  idealism  and  a  realm 
of  moral  truth  that  will  on  the  one  hand  overtnm  the  naturalism  and 
the  sensualism  of  the  hour,  and  on  the  other  give  new  life  to  specu- 
lative philosophy  itself, 

I  Nor  would  the  gain  that  philosophy  might  reap  from  sociology  be 

greater  than  the  gain  that  sociology  might  reap  from  philosophy. 
"With  the  bare  mention  of  a  corollary  and  a  suggestion  that  sociologists 
of  to-day  may  derive  from  philosophy,  the  present  paper  may  be  brought 
to  a  conclusion.  (1)  The  social  philosophy  of  the  future  will  begin 
where  so-called  evolutionistie  philosophy  has  generally  been  content  to 
end — ^with  the  fact  of  the  moral  control  that  is  as  real  a  fact  in  the 
simplest  human  society  as  is  the  fact  of  innervation  or  inhibition  in 
the  normal  human  brain«  (2)  Much  of  the  loose  talk  about  the 
functions  of  government  that  is  heard  from  the  upholders  of 
naturalism  and  freedom  in  the  regions  of  morals  and  politics  is  alike 
fatuous  and  irrelevant.  Society  is  stiU  a  very  long  way  from  the 
ability  to  dispense  with  the  coercive  functions  of  government.  Govern- 
ment is  still  the  only  agency  that  touches  the  lives  of  *^  all  the 
individuals  within  a  given  territory."  Religious  agencies  fail  to  do 
this,  and  so  do  economic  and  philanthropic* 
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have  agitated  in  England  of  late  yearB  fairly  euccessfnlly 
technical  training  for  boys ;  I  should  like  to  agitate  to-day  in 
favour  of  agricultaral  instruction  for  girlB.  Nothing  seems  to  me  less 
adapted  to  the  end  we  may  be  presumed  to  have  in  view  than  the 
edacation  given  to  girls  of  every  class  whose  homes  lie  in  the  countty. 
No  special  provision  whatever  has  been  made  for  their  needs,  either  in 
elementary  or  in  secondary  schools.  Take  the  case  of  a  well-to-do 
farmer  anxious  to  give  his  daughter  every  edncational  advantage 
within  his  means.  He  sends  her  in  all  probability  for  a  year  or  two 
to  ft  boarding-school  in  some  neighbouring  town,  where  she  is  educated 
with  town  girls,  impregnated  with  town  ideas,  fashioned  on  town 
models.  Then  she  is  sent  home  to  the  farmstead  at  seventeen  or 
eighteen  years  of  age  with  a  smatteriiig  of  more  or  less  nselesa 
accompliebments,  an  expensive  taste  in  dress,  and  a  probable  yearning 
for  gentility.  Even  where  the  intellectual  trainings  taken  by  itself,  has' 
been  on  a  sound  basis,  no  part  of  the  education  has  been  planned  with 
a  view  to  the  pupil's  future  lifej  and  the  more  fully  she  responds  to  it, 
the  more  completely  is  she  placed  out  of  harmony  with  her  natnial 
home  surroundings.  Is  it  a  matter  for  surprise  that  she  should 
despise  both  the  duties  and  the  pleasures  of  country  life,  that  all  her 
hopes  should  cenfcre  upon  a  career  in  Londonj  and  that  iu  many  cases 
she  should  decline  to  live  at  home  on  any  terms  ?  With  a  soul  above 
butter-making  and  poultry-rearing,  she  elects  to  join  the  vast  crowd 
of  teachers  and  governesses  who  clamour  desperately  for  ill-paid 
situations  at  every  educational  agency. 

And  where  the  daughters  of  our  yeomen  and  farmers  and  country 
clergy  set  the  example,  it  is  only  natural  that  those  in  a  humbler  rank 
in    life  should    follow   in  their  wake.     In  spite  of    their    splendid 
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phjaiqne,  their  healthy  love  of  outdoor  pursuits  and  athletic  exercises, 
Englishwouaen  have  hitherto  shown  no  aptitude  for  agricultural 
era  ploy  ment.  It  is  oot  intended  to  deny  that  women  work  in  the 
fields  at  harvest  time,  or  that  some  farmera"  wives  co-operate  adequately 
with  their  husbands  in  dairy  and  poultry -yards,  but  English  women, 
as  a  body,  have  hitherto  taken  no  initiative  in  agricultural  directions  ; 
they  have  developed  no  farm  industry  of  their  own ;  they  have  shown 
no  special  capacity  for  any  one  branch.  To  be  quit©  honest,  our 
*  farmers'  daughters  and  women  of  the  middle  classes  generally  living 
in  the  country  have  been  apt  to  think  themselves  superior  to  butter- 
making  and  poultry-rearing,  save  in  a  purely  amateurish  fashion ; 
>they  have  not  realised  as  they  might  the  dignity  and  beauty  of 
healthy  farm  life ;  they  have  not  grasped  the  pecuniary  profit  that 
lay  so  ready  to  their  hand ;  and  those  who  have  been  beat  educated, 
and  were  consequently  best  fitted  for  the  task,  have  been  the  first  to 
turn  aside  and  apply  their  talents  in  other  directions. 

For  my  part,  I  am  convinced  that  the  fault  lies  not  with  Eugliah^ 
women  as  a  race,  but  with  the  only  education  that  has  hitherto  lain 
within  their  reach.  Excellent  as  it  may  have  been  within  its  limits, 
it  has  been  founded  on  too  narrow  a  basis.  It  has  given  mere  book- 
learning — an  education  for  those  who  labour  with  their  heads  rather 
than  with  their  hands.  Until  quite  recently  it  has  given  very  little 
practical  preparation  for  daily  life,  and  it  has  neglected  altogether  the 
special  needs  of  our  agricultural  population.  The  criticism  holds 
good  equally  of  our  high  schools  and  our  elementary  schools,  and  of 
4ill  intermediate  scholastic  establishments.  The  aspiration  of  every 
dever  elementary  scholar  is  to  earn  her  parchment,  of  every  high- 

CgBchool  girlj  who  has  to  gain  her  livelihood,  to  be  in  her  turn  a  teacher 
lor  governess.  The  whole  atmosphere  of  the  class-room  has  tended  to 
foster  girlish  ambitions  in  certain  well-defined  grooves,  and  intellectual 
quickness  has  been  of  infinitely  greater  moment  than  general  capacity. 
Thus,  both  by  the  tendencies  and  the  limitations  of  the  education  they 
rihave  received,  our  female  workers  above  the  domestic  servant  class 
have  been  driven  into  certain  narrow  channels  which  have  loug  since 
proved  inadequate  for  the  numbers  that  have  essayed  to  take 
advantage  of  them.  And  so  in  London  and  in  all  our  large  provincial 
cities  we  have  a  vast  army  of  womeu  of  all  ranks  and  ages,  struggling 
to  earn  a  livelihood  as  teachers,  governesses,  type-writers,  cashiers, 
bookkeepers,  secretaries,  shorthand-writers,  overstocking  the  labour- 
market  and  underselliug  each  other^  until  it  is  only  the  specially 
gifted  or  the  exceptionaUy  fortunate  who  can  earn  a  living  at  all. 
And  to  make  matters  worse,  as  though  life  were  not  sufficiently 
difficult  for  those  town  girls  who  by  the  circumstances  of  their  birth 
have  no  other  occupations  open  to  them,  hundreds— nay,  thousands  of 
country  girls  from  all  parts  of  England,  crowd  every  year  to  London 
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to  join  in  the  struggle  for  what  is  regarded  ag  a  genteel  method  of 
earning  a  livelihood,  I  do  not  deny  that  some  sacceed,  that  some 
support  themselves,  and  send  from  time  to  time  mnch  valued  help  to 
those  at  home  ;  but  I  know  that  many  fail,  that  many  lose  their 
hetilth,  and  that  many  more  drag  out  a  cramped  and  anxioas 
existence  in  lonely  lodgings  or  oomfortlesa  boarding- hooaes,  and  are 
thankful  in  old  age  to  find  a  refuge  in  some  governesEeV  institute  or 
home  for  decayed  gentlewomen.  Those  of  a  humbler  rank  in  life  are 
to  be  found  ending  their  days  in  our  metropolitan  workhouses.  It  ia 
only  those  with  some  experience  of  our  Poor-law  who  know  the 
numbers  of  inmates  who  have  to  be  "  passed  *'  to  country  diatricte, 
and  these,  of  course,  do  not  include  those  who  ha^e  lived  in  any  one 
metropolitan  parish  sufBciently  long  to  have  acquired  a  legal  residence. 
The  simple  truth  is,  that  the  feminine  labour-market  in  London  19 
grossly  overstocked  ;  that  the  openings  for  women  are  barely  suflScient 
for  the  urban  population^  and  are  utterly  insufficient  for  the  vast 
yearly  inflax  of  would-be  workers  from  the  country. 

What,  then,  is  our  anrptua  female  population  to  do  ?     The  town, 
it  is  clear,  does  not  need  their  gervices ;  but  to  me  it  is  equally  clear 
that  the  country  needs  them  badly,  if  only — and  this  is  the  crux  ol 
the  whole  matter — our  women  were  trained  to  do  the  work  that  Uee 
ready  to  hand*      We  are  all  familiar  with  the  bitter  cry  of  the  tenant . 
farmer,  unable  to  meet  his  obligations  by  the  produce  of  his  land, 
and  with  that  chronic  disease  known  as  agricultural  depression.      We 
are  often  gravely  informed  that  agriculture  cannot  be  made  to  pay  in 
England  at  all     Meanwhile  our  women  stand  aside  from  the  contro- 
versy as  though  they  had  no  responsibility  in  the  matter.     Yet  what^ 
are  the  facts  ?     Our  eggs,  our  butter,  our  poultry,  our  hams,  oar  I 
fruit  all  come  to  us  from  abroad  in  ever-increasing  quantities,  and' 
miliions  of  pounds  a  year,  the  vast  proportion  of  which  might  and 
ought  to  go  into  our  farmers*  pockets,  pass  instead   to  the  peasants  , 
and  farmers  of  France,  Belgium,  Holland .  and  Northern  Germany* 
No  one   suggests  that  agriculture  cannot  be   made   to  pay  in  these 
countries.     And  yet  in  Belgium,  at  any  rate^ — and  I  prefer  to  restridi 
what  I  say  to  Belgium,  as  it  is  only  there  that   I  have  studied  the ' 
agricultural  question — neither  the  soil^  nor  the  climate,  nor  even  the 
system  of  land  tenure  differs  fundamentally  from  onr  own.    Aa  regards 
race,  the  Flemings  have  more  ])oints  of  contact  with  the  Anglo-Saxons 
than  any  other  European  nation*     The  one  essential  difference  lies  in 
the  fact  that  Flemish  women  are  splendid  agriculturists,  and  that  their 
practical  capacity  for  the  work  is  being  trained  and  developed  in  admir* 
able  technical  schools  and  colleges  specially  equipped  for  the  purpose,  J 
It  is  to  a  large  extent  through  their  women  that  agricuUore,  dairy- 
farming,  and  market-gardening  succeed  in  Belgium  to-day,  and  it  i& 
I  am  afraid,  mainly  through  our  women  that  they  fail  with  us 
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The  Belgian  Government  has  given  proof  of  much  sagacity  in  the 
manner  in  which  dnrmg  the  last  fevr  years  it  has  developed  technical 
edacation  for  boys  and  girls  all  over  the  coantry.  The  great  merit 
of  the  policy,  which  has  received  a  fresh  impulse  under  the  peraooal 
enperviEion  of  the  present  Minister  of  Labopr^  M,  Nyasens,  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  not  a  cut-and-dried  scheme  imposed  by  a  central 
department,  but  that  the  initiative  and  the  management  have  been 
left  to  private  or  to  local  enterprise.  Thus  in  every  case  the  school 
corresponds  to  the  special  need  of  the  district  in  which  it  is  situated, 
and  wherever  a  satisfactory  start  has  been  made  the  Government  baa 
come  forward  with  a  yearly  grant  from  the  Treasury,  which  is  usaally 
supplemented  fay  the  provincial  and  communal  anthorities,  answering 
roughly  to  onr  county  and  diBtrict  cooQcils.  The  scheme  has  shown 
marvellous  vitality ;  hundreds  of  these  schools  and  technical  classes 
exist  to-day,  scattered  over  the  country,  and  every  year  they  grow  in 
numbers  and  in  popularity.  They  are  coming  to  be  regarded  more 
and  more  as  the  natural  and  necessary  complement  of  elementary  and 
even  of  secondary  education.  The  domestic  and  professional  schools 
for  girls  have  long  enjoyed  a  high  reputation,  and  our  own  house- 
wifery classes,  recently  instituted  by  the  London  School  Board  with ' 
60  much  success,  have  been  copied  in  the  main  ftiom  Belgian  models. 
Bat  it  is  only  of  recent  years  that  the  scheme  has  been  completed  by 
the  addition  of  agricultural  training.  In  many  rural  centres  in 
Belgium  to-day  gratuitous  instruction  in  dairy-work  is  provided 
throughout  the  summer  to  the  peasant  population.  The  course  usually 
lasts  three  months,  and  is  open  to  all  girls  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  a 
practical  class  being  limited,  as  in  all  the  Belgian  domestic  and  pro- 
fessional schools,  to  six  or  eight.  For  girls  of  a  somewhat  higher 
social  position,  for  the  daughters  of  tenant  farmers  and  **  petite  pro- 
prietaires*' — ^for  the  very  class,  in  fact,  for  which  we  in  Eogland  have 
as  yet  made  no  practical  provision  whatever — a  system  of  agricultural 
colleges  is  springing  up  which  cannot  fail  to  exert  a  far-reaching 
influence  on  the  future  prosperity  of  Belginm.  The  largest  and  at 
present  the  best-equipped  of  these  is  the  college  at  Hever]6,  nesr 
Louvain,  and,  as  it  seems  to  me  to  represent  the  very  type  of  school 
of  which  we  in  England  stand  in  need,  a  few  details  concemiug  its 
main  features  may  not  be  devoid  of  interest* 

The  farmer  of  Flanders  or  Brabant  who  sends  his  little  daughter 
to  Heverl6  to  finish  her  education  has  every  reason  to  congratnlate 
himself  on  the  result  She  will  return  to  him  not,  indeed,  with 
accomplish mentP,  unless  he  has  specially  stipulated  that  she  should 
learn  the  piano,  but  with  a  good  general  education,  a  thorough 
theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  of  dairy- work,  including  the, 
making  of  cheese  and  butter,  and,  at  his  option,  of  poultry-rearing, 
pig-feeding,  or  bee-keeping.     She  will  be  entirely  competent  to  keep 
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the  fartii  accounts,  and  will  have  Bome  so  and  elementary  knowledge 
of  agricultuce  in  general,  rotation  of  crops,  manuree,  &c. ;  she  will  be 
proficient  in  all  honsehold  dntieB,  washing  and  ironing,  cleaning, 
mending,  and  plain  cooking,  and,  what  is  of  even  greater  importance, 
she  will  have  been  thoronghly  imboed  with  a  sense  of  the  dignity  of 
domestic  labour,  and  wDl  have  acquired  the  habit  of  turning  her  hand 
to  any  form  of  nsefol  work.  At  Heverl6  there  are  750  pupils,  and> 
although  the  present  almost  palatial  premises  have  only  been  opened 
a  couple  of  years,  numbers  of  applications  for  admittance  have  been 
already  refused  for  want  of  room.  This  fact  alone  shows  how  highly 
the  advantages  of  the  training  are  appreciated  by  those  for  whom  it 
is  intended.  The  staff  consists  of  some  sixty  Sisters*  all  those  actually 
engaged  in  teaching  being  certificatedj  and  the  whole  place  is  a  model 
of  neatness  and  Flemish  cleanliness.  The  school  fees  are  but  £12  a 
year,  a  sum  almost  inconceivably  email  according  to  English  ideas. 
Yet  there  is  nothing  bare  or  poverty-stricken  about  the  place.  On 
the  contrary,  the  spacious  class-rooms  and  corridors,  the  polished 
parquet  floors,  the  white-curtained  cubicles,  give  it  an  air  of  comfort, 
almost  of  lurury*  The  low  fees  are,  in  troth,  a  triumph  of  good 
management  such  as  we  in  England  could  never  hope  to  equal,  and 
may  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  large  numbers,  and  in  part  to  the 
fact  that,  as  regards  all  garden  and  farm  produce,  the  school  is  entirely 
self-supporting. 

Children  are  taken  at  Heverle  at  any  age,  but  the  most  usual,  and 
that  which  is  preferred  by  the  school  authorities,  is  thirteen  or  four- 
t©en»    The  first  year  is  generally  devoted  to  improving  a  girl's  general 
education  and   imbuing   her   with  the   spirit   of  the  house^  and  the 
remaining  three  to  definite  technical   or   agricultural   training.      No 
girl  who  has  to  earn  an  independent  livelihood  can  derive  full  benefit 
from  the  institution  unless  she  remains  until  she  is  eighteen,  or  even 
older,  but  a  couple  of  years  will  effect  a  great  deal  where  the  pupil 
is  simply  fitting  herself  for  a  useful  home-life*     Every  girl  makes  her 
own  bed,  and  has  complete  charge  of  her  own  cubicle  and  her  o? 
clothes,  and  takes   her  turn  in  the  ordinary  domestic  duties  of  the^ 
house,  waiting  at  table,  waahing-up,  cooking  and  light  laundry-work. 
The  younger  girls,  while  still  following  the  ordinary  school  course, 
have  theoretical  and  practical  lessons  every  afternoon  for  two  hours  iui 
domestic    economy,    drawing,    needlework,    and    cutting^out     After) 
fifteen  the  whole  day  is  devoted   to  professional  training,  the  townl 
girls    learning    dressmaking,    book-keeping,    drawing,   Ac,   and    the ' 
country  girls  going  through  the  various  agricultural  coursea- 

And  if  the  inside  of  the  institote  is  admirable,  the  outside  presents 
a  series  of  delightfal  features.  The  college  is  splendidly  situated  on 
rising  ground  in  the  midst  of  a  large  estate.  The  gardens  are  natu- 
rally on  an  immense  scale^  supplying,  as  they  do,  fruits  and  vegetables 
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for  some  eight  Iiundred  persona.  Tliere  are  not  only  acres  of  turnips 
and  cabbages  and  other  homely  vegetables,  but  very  large  vineries, 
and  tomato  and  cecumber  houses.  Thus  a  complete  course  in  prac- 
tical horticolture,  not  excepting  the  management  of  fruit-trees,  can 
be  included  in  the  school  curriculum.  In  one  corner  of  the  estate  are 
the  poultry-runs,  containing  eight  or  ten  diflferent  breeds  of  fowls, 
and  among  the  fruit-trees  stand  long  rows  of  beehives.  The  farm 
is  fitted  with  ail  the  most  recent  appliances ;  cattle  of  various  breeds, 
sheep,  and  pigs  are  all  reared.  Three  of  the  Sisters  are  certificated 
teachers  for  dairy  and  farm  work,  but  a  theoretical  coorae  on  agri* 
colture^  and  also  courses  on  bee-keeping  and  poultry-rearing,  are 
given  by  certificated  male  teachers  from  LonvaLn.  In  the  dairy,  the 
various  systems  in  use  in  different  parts  of  the  country  for  separating 
the  milk  are  all  taught^  and  diSerent  churns  are  in  use.  No  less 
than  eighteen  kinds  of  cheese  are  made.  The  fuU  dairy  course  lasts 
a  year,  but  a  short  three  months*  course  it  also  given.  In  all  the 
branches  of  study  examinations  are  held  under  Government  super* 
vision,  and  certificates  granted,  so  that  every  girl  can  leave  at  eighteen 
fully  equipped  for  her  life's  work,  and  freed  from  the  necessity  of 
going  through  a  further  apprenticeship. 

At  a  boarding-school  for  young  ladies  at  Overysache^  not  far  from 
Brussels,  there  is  both  a  domestic  and  an  agricultural  section^  under 
the  direction  of  six  certificated  Sisters.  The  latter  is  planned  for 
twelve  pupils ;  a  speciality  is  made  of  dairy- work,  and  two  courses  of 
five  months  each  are  given  in  the  year.  The  Superioress  writes  to 
me  that  every  year  ten  or  twelve  of  their  pnpils  successfully  pass  their 
Government  examination. 

The  daily  life  in  these  Belgian  schools,  alternating  between  theoretic 
work  in  the  class-rooms  and  practical  work  in  farm  or  garden,  must 
appeal  to  every  one  as  singularly  healthy  and  attractive.  It  sug- 
gests wide  possibilities  for  our  girls  in  agricultural  directions.  Dairy- 
work,  poultry-rearing,  bee-keeping,  fruit  and  flower  growing  are  all 
brought  within  the  sphere  of  a  woman's  activities.  And  not  alone  of 
our  farming  class,  but  of  all  women  of  every  rank  in  life  living  in 
the  country.  Very  many  ladies  nowadays  are  under  the  necessity  of 
adding  to  their  modest  incomes,  and  I  can  imagine  no  more  pleasant 
way  for  those  with  country  homes  than  by  taking  up  some  agricultural 
pursuit  in  a  practical  and  scientific  spirit.  Who  would  hesitate 
between  the  pleasure  of  manipulating  butter  in  a  clean,  sweet  dairy 
and  the  weary  toil  of  working  a  typewriter  ten  hours  a  day  in  a  stufly 
London  office,  when  once  it  was  realised  that  one  is  as  profitable  as 
the  other  ?  And  I  must  protest  against  the  prevaOing  impression  that 
education  is  not  tamed  to  so  good  an  account  in  the  former  as  in  the 
latter  case.  When  we  remember  how  keen  modern  competitiou  is  in 
•very  sphere   of  work,  how  closely  the  market  must  be  watched  to 
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reap  advantage  from  every  favoarable  circnmsfaQce^  and   how  mticli 
forethoaght  it  requires  to  be  prepared  for  any  emergency  that  may 
arise,  it  is  clear  that  a  woman  of  culture  and   keen   intelligence  will 
possess  an  iDcalctilable  advantage  over  her  less  well-endowed  sister* 
Yet,  even  for  her,  and  certainly  for  all  girls  of  only  average  ability 
and  education,  it  is  nseless  nowadays  to  venture  into  the  market  with- 
out technical, training.     Women  with  a  living  to  earn  cannot  atford  to 
buy  their  experience,  and  few  possess  the  initiative  and  perseverance 
necessary  to  push  forward  an  undertaking  amid  adverse  circumstances. 
Moreover,  though  it  is  not   essential   that  women  should  do  all  the 
rough  and  hard  work  for  themselves,  it  is  essential  that  they  ahonld 
know,  even  to  the  smallest  details,  how  it  is  to  be  done.     The  eye  of 
thd^  mistress  should   never   be  absent,  and  in   matters   in  which  the 
margin  of  profit  is  small  it  is  quickly  frittered  away  by  an  nntrained 
servant  who  wiH  not  trouble  about  what  to  the  uninitiated  appear  to 
be  petty  trifles.      On  my  ^isit  to  the  college  at  Heverl6,  I  was   much 
struck  by  a  little  Belgian  nun  who  was  seeing  to  the  feeding  of  the 
pigs  as  we  made  the  round  of  the  farm.    With  her  serge  habit  tuckflH 
up  beneath  a  large  bloe  apron,  she  passed  from   sty  to  sty,  followfH 
by  a  sturdy  labourer  bearing  heavy  pails  of  hog* wash.     She  herself 
opened  each  trap-door,  saw  the  right  measure  of  food  poured  into  the 
trough,  shut  down  the  door  again,  gave  a  quick  glance  to  the  pigs, 
and  p^sed  on.     This  was  what  she  taught  her  pupils  to  do,  and  it  is 
by  supervision  such  as  this  that  our  thrifty  Flemish  housewife  makes 
her  profits.     Again,  although  women  are  endowed  by  nature  with 
many  gifts  which  would  seem  to  point  them  out  for  agricultural  work 
— a  quick  eye,  neat  fiogers,  and  a  capacity  for  detail — they  do  lack 
as  a  rule  those  qualities  of   punctuality  and   unflinching  regularity, 
that  sense  of  the  sanctity  of  a   business  engagement   with  which 
neither  health   nor  weather  may  be  allowed  to  interfere,  which  are 
essential  attributes  of  oommercial  success.     These,  I  feel  sure,  would 
be  indirectly  developed  in  women  by  regular  training  and  a  fuller 
and  more  scientific  appreciation  of  their  own  work. 

The  question  is  really  one  of  national  importance.  With  each  recur- 
ring season  we  become  more  and  more  dependent  on  foreign  countries  for 
the  supply  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  year  by  year  an  ever-growing 
number  of  English  acres  fall  out  of  cultivation.  Meanwhile  our  sisters 
and  daughters  clamour  for  fresh  spheres  of  activity,  for  greater  facilities 
for  attaining  to  economic  independence.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  the  whole  agricultural  field  lies  open  before  them.  I  venture  to 
think  that,  %aiih  traming,  many  of  the  impoverished  Irish  ladies  wha 
by  the  fall  in  their  rents  some  years  ago  were  compelled  to  have 
recourse  to  public  charity,  might  have  earned  at  least  a  small  com- 
petence on  their  Irish  estates  by  flower-growing  or  poultry-rearing* 
Unfortunately  in  their  case  there  were  neither  facilities  for  the  needful 
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inatroction,  nor  tbat  healthy  public  feeliog  which  would  have  allowed 
them  to  tura  to  agricDltoral  employmeofc  without  I093  of  dignity  m 
the  eyes  of  their  neighbaura.  For  country-bred  women  possessed  «of 
a  little  capital  dairy-farming  ought  to  ofldr  a  splendid  opening.  Only 
the  other  day  I  heard  with  infinite  pleasure  of  two  maiden  ladiea  in 
the  South  of  Eoglaud  who,  instead  of  leading  a  retired  and  idle 
existence  on  a  small  income,  had  rented  a  dairy-farm  for  themselves, 
and  had  also  become  lecturers  on  dairy- work  under  the  county 
council.  They  are  doing  well,  and  are  thoronghly  happy  in  their 
active,  useful  live?.  Such  women  could  also  do  good  work  and  add 
to  their  incomes  by  taking  lady-popils.  With  the  richest  pasturage  in 
the  world,  it  is  within  common  knowledge  that  there  are  whole  rural 
districts  in  England  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  buy  good  fresh  butter. 
Simply  no  one  knows  how  to  make  it.  The  opening  far  energetic, 
acientilically  trained  dairywomen  lies  here  ready  to  hand.  Dairy-work 
is  essentially  clean ;  it  requires  great  nicety  and  precision,  and  the 
newer  processes  and  machinery  have  rendered  the  manual  work  quite 
witfaia  the  powers  of  any  woman  of  average  health.  A  cognate 
indostry,  waiting  for  development  at  feminine  hands^  is  that  of  soft 
cheeses.  This  was  pointed  out  by  Lady  .Georgina  Vernon  in  a  very 
instructive  paper  that  she  read  at  the  Women's  Conference,  presided 
over  last  summer  by  the  Countess  of  Warwick  at  Earru  Court.  These 
cheesea  are  largely  eaten  and  appfreciated  abroad,  but  as  for  the  most 
part  they  cannot  be  kept  long  enough  for  exportation,  and  as  English 
farmers  have  never  studied  the  art  of  making  them,  the  taste  for  them 
has  not  become  widely  spread  in  England.  It  is  anticipated,  however, 
that  a  ready  market  would  be  found  for  them  at  hotels  and  London 
clubs. 

For  fresh  eggs  there  is  an  almost  limitless  demand»  In  London^ 
it  is  often  impossible  to  obtain  new-laid  ^gg^  for  breakfast  in  the 
winter  at  any  price,  and  we  are  reduced  to  the  stale  Belgian  variety 
and  to  marvelliog  at  the  incapacity  of  our  country  people.  Many 
persons,  it  is  true,  keep  poultry,  but  how  many  make  it  pay  ?  Yet, 
nnlike  most  industries  in  our  days,  poultry-keeping  can  be  carried  on 
profitably  on  a  small  scale  if  it  is  done  on  scientific  principles'.  A 
fnend  of  my  own  in  Yorkshire  with  half  an  acre  of  land,  and  at  an 
original  outlay  of  £3,  adds  from  £30  to  £40  a  year  to  her  income  by 
poultry  and  turkey  rearing.  It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
millions  of  eggs  imported  yearly  from  France  and  Belgium  comie  from 
large  poultry  farms.  They  come  mainly  from  the  peasant  owners  of 
a  few  hxtarts  ofland.whoadd  the  keeping  of  fowls  to  their  other  avoca- 
tions. So,  too,  the  peasantry  of  Switzerland  devote  their  spare  moments 
to  the  keeping  of  bees- — a  most  profitable  investment — with  the  result 
that  millions  of  pounds  of  honey  are  exported  every  year  to  England. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  why  we  should  not  produce  onr  own  eggs  and 
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honey,  except  that>  as  a  nation,  we  have  always  shown  a  singnlaf 
incapacity  for  those  minor  industries  by  which  great  fortunes,  it 
true,  cannot  be  made,  but  which  add  incalcalably  to  the  prosperity  ol 
the  working  classes.  Possibly  it  may  be  reserved  for  women  to  cleaf 
138  from  the  reproach  in  the  future. 

When  we  turn  to  practical  methods  of  developing  feminine  capa- 
cities in  an  agricultural  direction,  the  outlook  is  by  no  means  a  gloom 
one.  We  have  the  means  all  ready  to  hand,  sufficient  at  least  fors 
the  moment,  in  the  technical  education  committees  of  the  county 
councils*  Very  little,  it  is  true,  has  been  done  by  them  so  far  in 
strictly  agricultural  directions  \  only  here  and  there  dairy  classes  hav« 
been  formed  (a  couree  lasting,  as  a  rule,  only  a  fortnight  instead  ol 
three  months,  as  in  Belgium),  but  it  may  safely  be  assumed  that,  if  oncfl 
a  popular  demand  for  such  classes  were  made,  they  would  quickly  be 
forthcomingp  The  matter  rests  mainly  with  the  people  themselves. 
Unfortunately,  a  great  deal  of  apathy  exists  in  the  very  centres  whicli 
would  benefit  the  most  by  the  teaching,  and  classes  when  proposed 
have  frequently  fallen  through  for  want  of  pupils.  Possibly  some 
improvement  might  be  effected  if  the  county  councils  oould  engage 
peripatetic  lecturers  to  give  a  preliminary  address  on  the  advantages 
of  technical  training  in  order  to  arouse  interest  in  any  place  where 
was  proposed  to  open  a  new  class.  Women's  associations  of  ewry 
political  colour,  the  organisers  of  mothers'  meetings,  temperancCt 
societies,  &c.,  might  all  be  enlisted  in  the  good  work  of  creating  i 
popular  demand  for  technical  instruction,  Eich  women  living  is 
the  country  might  do  much  by  lending  their  bams  or  rooms,  an( 
organising  claeses  for  their  poorer  neighbours. 

Swauley  College  has  shown  us  what  can  be  done  for  girls  of  tki 
upper  classes  in  relation  to  horticulture.  Unfortunately,  the  fees  all 
Swanley  are  so  high  as  to  be  practically  prohibitive  for  the  very  claa 
who  most  need  the  instruction,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  very  few  ol 
the  student^^  save  the  holders  of  county  oonncil  scholarships,  bavt 
adopted  gardening  as  a  profession  at  all.  Whpt  we  need  in  every 
county  in  Eu^land^  and  what  I  would  plead  for,  is  something  far  l^st 
genteel  than  Swanley,  some  college  on  the  same  level  of  comfort  and 
reO Dement  as  the  great  school  at  Heverle,  for  which  the  fees  need  nc* 
surely  exceed  £30  a  year,  even  with  inferior  British  management,  aoA 
in  connection  with  which  the  county  council  could  start  a  scheme  tl 
free  scholarships  obtainable  by  attendance  at  local  claeaea.  Tha 
British  Dairy  Institute  at  Reading  is  a  good  model  to  copy  as  far 
least  as  one  branch  of  the  training  is  concerned.  Here  botib  long  and 
fhort  conraes  in  dairy-work,  dairy-farm  J  ng,  and  poultry -rearing  ar» 
given ;  the  instruction  appears  to  be  thoroughly  practical  and  to  cover 
a  great  deal  of  ground,  and  it  is  encouraging  to  know  that  oat  of 
142  students  who  received  instruction  last  year  no  less  than  i>2  were 
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women.  Bat  I  would  deprecate  any  attempt  for  the  present  to  start 
agricultural  tramiug  on  a  large  scale.  A  great  deal  of  preparatory 
labour  needs  to  be  bmnght  to  a  successful  issue  firat,  and  this  new 
^conception  of  women's  rightfal  sphere  must  be  given  time  to  filter 
down  into  the  minds  of  those  who,  from  the  circumstances  of  their 
lives,  are  least  amenable  to  fresh  ideas.  It  is  useless  to  expect  women 
in  any  numbers  bo  take  op  agricultural  employment  as  long  as  it  is 
considered  leas  ladylike  than  aoy  urban  oocupation.  The  false  impres- 
aions  prevalent  concerniog  the  relative  values  of  practical  and  intel- 
lectual work,  which  are  the  direct  outcome  of  our  school  teaching,  must 
first  be  effdced,  and  the  public  educated  to  a  due  appreciation  of  the 
dignity  and  beauty  of  farm-life.  Meanwhile  the  county  council 
-committees  can  lay  a  foundation  in  elementary  training  and  pave  the 
way  towards  a  more  advanced  teach  Lug,  which  will  certainly  be  called 
for  a  few  years  hence. 

This  whole  question  of  agricultural  employment  for  women  is,  bo  to 
^peak,  in  the'  air.  It  has  emerged  somewhat  suddenly  from  the  sea 
of  future  possibilities,  and  is  fast  developing  into  one  of  the  social 
questions  of  the  day.  It  has  found  an  enthusiastic  champion  in  the 
<,!ouute83  of  Warwick,  who  has  elaborated  an  ambitious  scheme  com- 
bining both  a  college  and  an  agricuUoral  settlement.  Among  women 
workers  of  all  shades  of  thought,  there  appears  to  be  a  general  con- 
viction that  it  is  in  agricultural  employment  that  the  economic  inde- 
endenCe  of  our  surplus  female  population  is  largely  to  be  sought  in 
tie  future.  And  as  a  solotion  of  one  of  the  chronic  problems  of 
Eaglish  social  life,  it  possesses  the  advantage  of  making  both  for  health 
md  for  the  sanctity  of  family  life.  In  our  zeal  for  progress  and 
adependence  we  are  apt  to  forget  in  Eogland  that  the  family  is  the 
natural  unit  roand  which  society  revolves,  and  that  family  life  cannot 
rbe  preserved  without  a  certain  amount  of  deliberate  and  appreciative 
fort*  On  this  point,  I  am  old  fashioned  enough  to  feel  that  the 
ending  away  of  daughters  at  an  early  age  from  the  family  hearth  to 
^earn  a  living  among  strangers  is  a  pis  alier^  a  regrettable  necessity  of 
our  social  system,  and  that  any  development  which  allows  girls  to 
follow  an  active  and  i-emuiierative  occupation  while  living  under  the 
paternal  roof  will  make  both  for  individual  happiness  and  social 
morality.  Once  argned,  the  advantages  of  agricultural  employment 
are  so  convincingly  apparent  as  scarcely  to  need  a  detailed  statement. 
^'et  the  fact  remains  that  those  who  advocate  it  are  patting  them- 
selves in  opposition  to  the  whole  tendency  of  industrial  life  in  Eogland 
daring  the  present  century.  And  to  do  this  successfully  will  demand 
an  active  and  ceaseless  propaganda. 

Vmomu  M,  Crawford. 
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A  NOTE  OF  WARNING. 


**  0  Heavens  I  if  we  8i%w  an  armj  olnefcl 
thoui^and  atrong  maintained  and  fnllT  eqmpt, 
in  continual  real  action  ami  battle  a^ain&t 
Chao?,  Necessity*  Stupidity  .  ,  ,  .  fightinj? 
and  incessantly  spearing  d^wn  and  destroj- 
ing  Falsehood,  Nescience,  Delasion,  Dii* 
order,  and  the  Devil  and  his  Aofsrels  I  *' 

— Cablyle,  **Piuit  and  Present.*' 

A  NOBLE  wish,  and  siirely  almost  prophetic  of  the  Salvatioa 
Array !  Yet  a  Wealejan  Metltodistj  on  leaving  one  of  onr 
services  some  years  ago,  remarket!  to  the  friend  who  accompanied  hioB^ 
** That's  Methodism  gone  to  seed!"  which  wonld,  I  have  no  doubly 
be  news  for  most  people  who  had  not  noticed  that  Methodism  ¥ 
getting  seedy,  and  fancied  that  the  Salvation  Army  was  quite  anoth^ 
thingi  Every  movement  within  the  realm  of  Christianity  is  perha] 
indebted  to  preceding  ones,  and  all  contain  the  same  living  seed — Jesnd 
Christ.  Bat  Sir  Oracle  was  wrong.  The  Salvation  Army  la  not 
degenerate  Methodism,  It  bears  evidences  of  genuineness  and  origin^ 
ality  writ  large  upon  it.  It  ctime  into  existence  because  of  a  need^ 
and  has  in  some  sort  answered  it.  It  propagates  no  new  fanatical  doc*< 
trines,  but  preaches  Christ  crucified.  Its  developments  have  been,  on 
the  whole,  rational  and  beneficent,  and  it  has  displayed  considerabli 
adaptability*  In  short,  without  making  any  comparison  as  to  what 
may  be  termed  quality^  it  is  as  trne  a  movement  as  Methodism  itselfi 
and  so  entirely  original  that  it  approximates  in  a  remarkable  way  ta 
Carlyle'a  ideal  host. 

The  world,  as  was  to  be  expected,  has  given  the  Salvation  Annj  i 
very  mixed  reception.  It  has  been  satirised,  ostracised,  enlogisBd 
High  and  low,  learned  and  unlearned,  have  opposed  or  defended  It, 
Huxley  girded  at  its  **  cory bantic  "  religion,  and  charged  full  tilt  against- 
its  social  wing ;  Bradlaugh  waxed  wroth  over  its  *'  drums  and  tramp- 
lings  *' ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  Jowett,  of  Oxford,  praised^  it  in 
his  own  judioions  way,  and  Farrar  is  still  the  eloquent  champioD  of 
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mncli  of  its  work,  *'  Skeletons  *'  have  caricatored  and  persecuted 
it ;  the  Chiirch  of  Eogland  has  imitated  it^  and  Royalty  blessed  it* 
And  yet  tboagh  all  toDgnes  wag  concerniiig  this  new,  robustious  thing 
under  the  sen,  really  discriminating  views  of  the  Salvation  Army  are 
by  no  meana  plentifuL  With  some  truth  it  may  be  said  that  our 
enemies  batter  ua  and  onr  frienda  flatter  ua.  And  we  Salvationists, 
looking  through  the  glasses  of  our  foes,  honestly  fail  to  see  what  they 
appear  to  see,  and  are  sometimes  almost  as  much  bewildered  over  the 
highly -coloured  spectadea  of  our  friends.  We  have  scarcely  learned 
to  use  our  own  eyes,  to  examine  and  judge  for  ourselveSj  and  have 
very  little  idea  of  the  true  proportions^  the  strength  and  weaknesB,  the 
possibilities  and  dangers  of  the  Salvation  Army.  What  may  be  called 
**  public  opinion  **  has  no  existence  amongst  us.  There  is  no  open 
discussion  of  matters  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  organisation,  such 
as  we  find  in  other  religious  bodies.  We  have,  indeed,  what  are 
called  '*  o65cera'  councils  "  and  **  soldiers'  councils/^  but  the  title  is  a 
misnomer.  What  is  meant  is  '*  officers  and  soldiers  counseUaiJ'  The 
Salvation  Army,  like  every  other  institution,  is  imperfect,  but,  under 
the  domination  of  the  military  idea  and  in  the  name  of  loyalty,  we 
appear  to  have  all  agreed  to  keep  silence  concerning  the  disquieting 
symptoms  and  weak  places  existing  in  it.  This  is  unfortunate,  and 
may  in  itself  constitute  one  of  our  gravest  perils*  And  really  there 
is  no  occasion  for  it.  Bad  men  and  bad  instifcetions  rightly  fear 
examination,  but  the  Salvation  Army  is  sound  enough  and  strong 
enough  to  proBt  by  an  honest  exchange  of  opinion  amongst  its  mem- 
bers in  their  councils  and  publieatioDS. 

The  writer's  maUi  object  in  this  article  is  to  strike  a  note  of  warning 
in  regard  to  certain  tendencies  and  dangers  that  are  revealing  them- 
selves in  the  Salvation  Army.  He  has  had  a  dozen  years'  experience 
of  its  ordinary  evangelical  work,  and  is  simply  an  unpaid  soldier  or 
member.  He  is  taking  it  for  granted  that  his  readers  have  a  general 
idea  of  the  character  and  scope  of  Salvation  Array  enterprises,  and  are 
agreed  as  to  their  beneficence^  even  though  they  may  disagree  as  to 
their  wisdom. 

Before  entering  upon  my  subject  proper,  however,  perhaps  I  maybe 
allowed  to  sketch  very  briefly  a  few  notable  characteristics  of  the 
organisation  and  its  members  that  have  impressed  me. 

The  dominant  notes  in  the  Salvation  Army  are  earnestness  and 
joy.  The  Salvationist,  like  Ibsen  a  creation  "  Brand,"  sees  aonl  and 
body  where  others  see  body,  and  perhaps  soul ;  but,  unlike  Brand,  he 
cmnnot  help  being  happy,  for  Christ  has  appeared  to  Mm  at  the 
beginning  of  bis  religious  experience.  For  let  people  say  what  they 
may  about  **  irreverence''  and  about  ''  dragging  religion  in  the  gutter," 
members  of  the  Army  have  a  genuine  spiritual  experience,  and  are  in 
reality  as  reverent  in  spirit  as  other  Christians.     We  are  rough  at 
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TlieD  mncli  might  be  8aid  about  what  may  be  termed  the  roiziaQce 
of  Salvation  Army  work.  For  inataoce,  Mary — once,  we  will  sup- 
pose, yoor  cook — having  fallen  in  with  the  Array  and  got  converted, 
left  your  service  to  your  regret,  became  an  officer,  ^nd  is  now  in 
lodia.  You  have  never  passed  throngh  the  Red  Sea,  or  admired  the 
scenery  of  Ceylon,  or  gazed  on  the  sacred  Ganges,  or  come  in  contact 
with  <->riental  races  and  civiliflations !  Well,  she,  your  erstwhile  cook, 
has,  and  had  some  intelligent  conception  of  it, too!  As  she  tells  the  story 
of  JesnSf  the  native  people  throng  round  to  listen,  whilst  priests  and 
pundits  learned  in  the  immemorial  wisdom  of  India  stand  respectfully 
tlg^  •  In  a  modest  way  she  is  a  religioos  leader,  a  teacher  of  troth,  a 
reconciler  of  East  and  West,  Since  she  joined  the  Salvation  Army 
there  have  come  to  her  joys,  friendships,  provideDces,  compensations, 
consolations.  She  attributes  tbem  to  the  doing  of  God*s  will.  And 
she  is  one  of  multitndes  who,  humanly  speaking,  have  found  whatever 
of  good»  and  wonder,  and  beauty  has  come  into  their  lives  through 
the  Salvation  Army. 

In  proceeding  to  deiil  with  some  of  oar  dangers  as  an  organisation, 
or  tendencies  that  may  develop  into  dangers,  I  would  call  attention 
to  the  constitution  of  the  Salvation  Army.  It  is  a  voluntary  associa- 
tion organised  and  carried  on  somewhat  aftef  the  manner  of  a 
**  killing ''  army.  Its  General  possesses  absolute  authority  within 
the  domain  of  its  operations,  and,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  the 
Staff,  issues  orders  and  regulations  for  the  movement  throughout  the 
world.  He  holds  in  trust  all  Salvation  Army  properties,  for  the  pur- 
po6es  of  the  work.  He  even  appoints  his  successor.  It  need  hardly 
be  said  that  the  practical  work  of  administration  is  done  by  the  Chief 
of  the  Staff  and  headquarters  officials  generally,  as  representing  the 
supreme  authority. 

The  parallel  between  the  Salvation  Army  and  an  ordinary  army  ib 
not  a  perfect  one,  because,  whilst  the  fourteen  or  fifteen  thousand  paid 
officers  amongst  ns,  who  devote  all  their  time  to  the  work,  may  be 
considered  as  under  effectual  control,  the  members  or  soldiers,  whilst 
being  expected,  of  course,  to  carry  out  the  rules  that  apply  to  their 
position,  do  that  of  their  own  free  will,  and  devote  just  what  spare 
time  they  choose  to  the  service  of  the  Salvation  Army. 

It  will  have  already  been  gathered  from  what  I  have  said  that  they 
have  no  regulating  voice  in  the  affairs  of  the  organisation — no  voting 
powers,  no  right  to  deal  with  matters  even  the  most  local. 

Now,  autocratic  authority,  and  in  military  form,  is  surely  a  remark- 
sble  thing  in  a  religious  organisation.  It  seems  to  me  that  such 
aathority  makes  its  appeal  to  fear  rather  than  to  love.  It  tends  to 
summary  action  and  to  the  suppression  of  legitimate  opinion.  It 
will  not  bend  to  compromise ;  it  dare  not  admit  mistakes.     And  in 
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the  present  case,  however  wise  and  gcw)d  our  leaders  may  be,  mistakes 
occur,  often ces  arise,  injuatice  is  sometimes  done. 

The    Salvation  Army  thas   presents  one   or  two  carious  features. 
Composed  of  vpluntary  members,   it   is   yet   ruled  after   a   military  ^ 
fashion.     Its  authorities   ask   obedience  in  all  matters  afifecting  its 
work  and  discipline,  and  yet  cannot  impose  penalties,  ecclesiastical  or 
otherwise,  for  disobedience.      They  can  only  appeal  to  conscience,  or 
to  a  sense  of  loyalty,  or   to  a  fear  of   ulterior   consecfuences.     They 
make  large  demands  upon  the  main  body  of  the  Army,  guided  only 
by  their  own  sense  of  justice  or  fitness.     Between  authority,  there- 
fore, containiog  tendencies  such   as   I  have  described,  aimiog   to  be 
real,  and  yet  in  a  large  measure  unable  to  enforce  its  demande-^and  ^ 
the  voluntary  element  subject  to  great  pressure  from  above  ;  its  rights 
unrecognised  j  without  administrative  powers ;  and  yet  able  to  free 
itself  at  will   from  authority — between   these  two,  I   say,  how  easily  | 
may  conflicts  occur!  and  with  what  disastrous  results  possibly  ! 

A  certain  corps,  where  llourishiDg  work  used  to  be  carried  cii,  haa 
been  almost  ruined,  because  an  impression  gained  ground  in  it  that  our 
authorities,  in  the  matter  of  a  bequest,  acted  unrighteously,  though  * 
legally,      I  think  I  understand  how  it  happened.      Authority  took  on© 
view  of  the  matter,  the  local  Eociety  another.      Authority,  of  coarse, 
carried   the  day,  and  the   local  member?,  ttung  by  a  sense  of  what 
they  considered  injustice,  and  unable  to  defend  themselves  in  a  con- 
stitutional way,  could  cnly  protest  and  leave.     Now,  if  their  petition 
jjad  been  less  one  of  mere  subjection^  and   if  they  had  been  able  to 
appoint  one  of   their  number  to  represent   their  case   in  £ome  coorti 
where  the  matter   could   have    been   calmly  considered,  there  might  ^ 
have  been  a  much  happier  ending  to  the  dispute.     As  it  is,  the  corps 
is  wrecked  and   the   good   name   of  the   Salvation   Army   destroyed 
throughout  a  whole  difetrict.     Autocratic  government  may  do  fairly 
well  in  calm  weather,  but  when  storms  arise  there  is  only  a  step 
between  autocracy  and  anarchy  :  and,  whilst  religious  zeal  has  made' 
a  kind  of  truce  between  the  autocratic  and  voluntary  elements  in  the^ 
Salvation  Army,  there  will  have  to  be,  for   perpetual   reconciliation, 
not  only  very  judicious  exercise  of  power  on  the  part   of   authority, 
but   also  a  wise    recognition  of   the   rights   and    privileges    naturally 
associated  with    the  voluntary  element.      In   short,   I   think  that  the 
members  of   the   Salvation  Army  ought  to  have  some  share   in  the 4 
administration  of  it.     Perhaps  it  sounds  absurd  to  speak  of  soldit 
having  a  voice  in  the  affairs  of  an  itt-niy.     In  this  case,  however,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  soldiers  of  the  Salvation  Army  help  tOfj 
build  barracks  and  maintain  officers  as  well  as  do  the  work.    iVacticallyil 
they  (along  with  the  public)  provide  the  sinews  of  war — and  fight  the 
battles!    It  seems  just,  therefore,  that  they  should  have  power  to  d« 
with  matters  that  ailect  their  own  societies,  at  the  very  least,  Jtesid« 
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if  a  person  is  given  a  regulating  voice  in  anything,  his  interest  is 
deepened,  his  sense  of  responsibility^  quickened,  and  whatever  of 
wisdom  or  experience  he  possesses  is  placed  at  the  public  service. 

The  Salvation  Army  is  a  religious  d«Dominatiou — nay,  in  what  I 
believe  to  be  a  true  sense  of  the  word,  a  Church,  When  I  was  thinking 
over  this  article  oo  two  occasions  lately,  I  happened  both  times  to  turn 
accidentally  to  passages  in  the  Acta  of  the  Apostles  that  refer  to  the 
position  and  power  of  the  laity  in  the  Church.*  Referring  to  the 
latter  passage,  my  Commentary  (Dr.  Etlicott'i?)  says ;  **  It  is  probable 
.  »  .  that  the  Ecclesia,  or  popular  assembly*  did  not  possess  the 
power  of  initiating  measures;  but  their  right  to  vote  appears,  from 
this  instance,  to  have  been  indisputable." 

The  military  system  has  certain  obvious  advantages  as  a  working 
method.  It  ensures  economy  of  time,  dispatch,  punctnality.  But 
the  multiplicity  of  regulations  inseparable  from  it  in  a  great  organi- 
sation like  the  Salvation  Army  tends  to  mechanical  action.  Where 
so  much  is  done  by  rule  there  is  little  room  for  personal  initiative. 
Where  so  mocli  effort  has  to  be  put  forth,  so  many  meetings  to  be 
held,  &c.,  and  where  strict  account  has  to  be  given  of  what  is  done, 
it  is  little  wonder  that  work  degenerates  into  routine  pretty  often. 
In  obedience  to  rales  carried  out  '*  not  wisely  but  too  well,"  a  few  of 
as  have  sometimes  gone  out  to  '  hold  a  meeting/*  with  the  quixotic 
intention  apparently  of  converting  bricks  and  mortar !  And  we  have 
held  forth  and  sang  and  banged  onr  drum  nntil  pne  has  been  irre- 
sistibly reminded  of  Messrs,  Quince,  Snug,  Bottom  &  Co/s  immortal 
performances  in  the  '*  ^lidaummer  Night's  Dream ''^ — their  earnest 
fattUties,  their  serio-comicalities. 

Exclaims  Thoreaii  ia  one  place,  referring  to  his  ov^r-deco^ou8 
youth :  "  What  demon  possessed  me  that  I  behaved  so  well  ? " 
*'  What  demon  possesses  us  that  we  behave  so  well  ?  *'  Salvationists 
might  often  cry  as  they  consider  the  waste  of  time  and  energy 
arising  from  their  obedience  to  regulations  applied  with  slavish 
literality  in  circumstances  where  effort  is  practically  thrown  away. 

We  are  apt  to  fix  our  attention  upon  great  special  features  of  the 
Salvation  Army^  snch  as  the  Social  Scheme,  the  Slum  Work,  &c.  ; 
bat  we  must  go  to  the  corps  or  societies  wherein  the  ordinary  work  ts 
carried  on  if  we  would  test  the  quality  of  the  movement,  or  seek  to 
estimate  its  fatnro  possibilities. 

It  is  in  connection  with  them  that  the  ceaseless  efforts  are  put 
forth  whereby  the  Salvation  Army  seeks  to  extend  the  Christian 
religion,  increase  its  own  store  of  spiritnal  power,  add  to  its  numbers, 
Impair  its  losses.  Now  these  societies  very  often  reveal  §yraptoms 
which  must  cause  profound  disquiet  to  thoughtful  Salvationists,  and 

♦  See  AzU  yI  15  ;  and  A:t8  xv.  22,  ^ 
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hop  waOemg  Ife  Mddn  dedme  of  ^»r>  tfe 
oAifB,     Whihi  we  we  eUciwEag  oa 
of  tbi  ififiliKifci'il  eorpt  we  In  a  pari 

One  veeeoB  §ar  &ii  it  Ae  nmtehie  mom  entf  nsacsiai  cone 
«gdtf»f(  in  the  etiile  df  eocktjr  wbere  amA  of  oor  wofk  liet* 
ire  cftjmcil  «md«  Bsfe  there  ere  oilier  esaaes.  Peihepe  to  Ilia 
0f  ao  fri^gioiM  bodff  doea  the  paialrie  of  the  Kmer  mpsfy  ao  aplfyj 
to  that  of  the  Salratiaii  Armj,  We  are  ahajm  aowmg; 
eyegywbere.  We  get  all  aorta  ol  caeea,  those  **  whe  have  no  root  in 
thenelfea  **  m  well  ai  those  '  in  good  ground,^  with  perhaps  a  few 
bmwm  and  cranks  thrown  in*  And  immedbilelr  we  send  tiiem  out 
into  the  aUeete  with  a  literal  flotirish  of  tmmpets.  Bat  afterwards^ 
'*  when  aiBiciioQ  or  perseootion  arisetb/"  many  of  them  ^  are  oBendedj 
The  good  remmn,  hot  the  corps  is  reduced  hy^  one-half,  and  the  pnl 
foroi  their  own  opioiona.  There  is  sorely  lOom  for  caution,  thoroo 
neiSp  and  some  wise  method  of  probation  here  ? 

Agsin,  another  caase  is  orer-preesure.  The  demaods  in  the. 
Hilration  Armj,  physical  and  atherwisey  are  very  serere*  Doring  ' 
aferage  time  of  an  officers  stay  In  one  corps  (which  is  six  months) 
there  are  held  about  400  indoor  and  outdoor  meetings,  besides  much 
other  work.  A  yiadnct  mast  not  only  be  strong  enoo^  to  hear  the 
heaviest  traffic,  bat,  if  it  is  to  endore,  must  be  mnch  stronger.  Wl| 
howerer*  seem  to  be  working  up  to  the  extreme  limit  of  oar  powe 
of  endarance ;  we  leave  no  tnargia  of  strength  ;  we  lack  some  element 
of  calm  ;  we  have  scarcely  a  green  place  for  rest  and  recuperation, 

Wordsworth *B  lines, 

**  The  world  b  too  mach  with  us  ;  lute  and  sooa,     • 
Gettiog  aod  ^peadiDg,  we  lay  wikste  oar  power?/* 

might  be  applied  to  our  religious  world.      When  one  comes  to  consids 
a   buntlred  years  of   effort  on   present  lines,  curious  thoughts  arise? 
Already  there  are  worn-out  officers  and  almost  worn-out  corps.    ^""^ 

The  ttuthorities  are  of  course  responsible  for  much  of  this  over^ 
pniHsure,  Their  aim  seems  to  be  to  tax  the  time*  energy,  and  giving 
capftfity  of  the  societies  to  the  utmost.  They  are  wondrously  kind  to 
their  sinners,  but  very  severe  on  their  saints ;  and,  whilst  we  believe 
that  the  reasons  for  the  demands  they  make  are  right  enough  in  them- 
selves, that  will  not  prevent  the  camefa  back  from  being  broken  if 
the  last  straw  is  insisted  on. 

And  now  let  ua  look  at  one  or  two  phases  of  the  financial  adminis- 
tration*    They  used  to  sing  in  the  music-halls; 


They  doe't  do  that  oow.  The  world  is  gettiog  convinced  about  the 
integrity  of  our  parposes  tos  an  organisation.  Trne,  there  is  still 
ridicale.  We  are  still  invited  to  **  skin  the  donkey !  "  Bat  they 
don't  now  insinuate  that  we  stole  that  loug-sufftyring  quadruped ! 

So  far  as  the  societies  are  concerned,  and  taking  into  consideration 
their  limited  resources,  our  system  must  be  called  an  expensive 
one.  This  partly  arises  from  the  fact  that,  as  a  rule,  each  qprps 
however  small  has  two  stationed  ofBcers,  In  a  division  containing, 
say,  twenty-five  societies,  the  amount  required  for  salaries  will  be  some 
£2000  yearly.  Then  there  are  rents  of  halls,  officera*  quarters,  and  other 
local  expenses,  besides  what  is  required  by  the  authorities  for  general 
maintenance,  &c.  I  calculate  that  at  the  least  £1000  will  be  neces- 
sary to  clear  the  working  expenses  in  such  a  division,  where  there 
may  be  perhaps  2000  Salvationists*  The  fact  that  in  many  corps  the 
otlicers  cannot  get  in  full  the  very  modest  salaries  allotted  to  them 
emphasises  what  I  have  said  about  the  expensiveness  of  the  system. 
When  wo  consider  the  poverty  of  so  many  of  our  members  and  con- 
gregations, there  is,  in  view  of  what  I  have  stated,  good  reason  for 
the  Bnancial  difficulties  of  oor  corps.  In  some  the  strain  is  serions 
and  extremely  harmful,  and  occasionally  there  is  a  condition  of  things 
where  the  officers  are  existing  at  very  little  above  starvation-point. 
The  divisional  officer,  it  is  true,  has  power  to  make  money  grants  in 
cases  of  extreme  need,  when  applied  to  for  them.  But  officers  are 
often  reticent  about  making  such  applications.  They  know  that  the 
divisional  exchequer  is  only  scantily  furnished ,  and  have  besides  an 
impresEiion,  mistaken  perhaps,  that  their  doing  so  is  an  implied  con- 
fession of  incapacity.  A  **  minimum  wage  '  ought  to  be  guaranteed 
to  every  officer ;  bat  perhaps  the  true  way  out  of  the  difficulty  would 
be  to  amalgamate  small  corps  that  are  reasonably  contiguous;  to 
T-ork  others  by  means  of  one  officer  to  a  corps  instead  of  two,  having 
some  central  quarters  where  several  officers  could  reside  together  ;  to 
greatly  extend  the  circle  system,  by  means  of  which  several  small 
societies  are  worked  by  a  pair  of  officers  travelling  from  place  to 
place  ;  and  finally  to  use  the  most  capable  of  the  local  members  in  a 
much  greater  measure  than  is  at  present  the  case  for  itinerant  work. 
Some  change  is  certainly  needed,  and  even  if  under  a  new  system  so 
much  effort  coold  not  be  put  forth  aa  at  present,  that  would  be  amply 
compensated  by  the  removal  of  a  blot  from  the  Salvation  Army ;  the 
esving  in  flesh  and  blood,  in  money,  and  in  officers  and  members, 
who  at  present  retire  from  the  work  altogether  because  they  cannot 
stand  its  hardships^  or  are  disgusted  with  the  eternal  beg,  beg,  beg  ; 
and,  again,  in  officers,  who  could  then  be  working  in  the  new  fields 
that  are  coniinuaUy  being  opened  up.     Then  there  is  another  aspect 
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of  tbe  financial  queBtion,  Whilst  many  oflScera  and  corpa  are  burdened 
as  I  lia?e  described,  there  are  others  serioufily  handicapped  because 
we  persist  sometimes  in  erecting  spacions  boildingg  that  are  altogether 
beyond  oor  means.  The  coDseqnence  is  a  crushing  load  of  debt,  and 
the  devotion  of  much  valuable  time  and  energy  in  meeting  severe 
obligations  that  ought^never  to  have  been  necessary.  We  are  a  poor 
people,  and  Bad  far  better  carry  on  our  work  in  tents  and  sheds  than 
indulge  in  erratic  lapses  from  economy  and  sound  finance. 

A  great  responsibility  rests  upon  our  leaders.  It,  devolves  upon 
them  to  a  large  extent  to  guide  and  develop  a  notable  and  beneficent 
movement  that  may  last  for  sgep,  and  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to 
irpagine  that  its  organisation  is  already  perfect.  I  have  indicated 
some  of  our  dangers,  or  what  appear  to  me  as  such. 

Three  words  indicate  three  of  our  greatest  neede — -thought^  thorough- 
nese,  caution.  Oor  authorities  would  do  well  to  institute  a  profound 
study  of  these  and  other  needs  and  dangers,  and  of  the  ways  whereby 
they  may  possibly  be  met. 

There  are  spots  on  the  sun  ;  there  are  defects  in  the  Salvation 
Army.     But   there  is  one   great  fact   that  more  than  anything  else 
gives  us  heart  for  tbe  future.     It  has  life— rich  stores  of  spiritual^ 
power,   a   wide  and   deep    possession    of    '*  Jesus    Christ,   the 
yesterday,  and  to-day,  and  for  ever." 

What  I  have  written  in  this  article  has  been  on  my  own  resjionsi- 
bility,  though  I  have  no  doubt  other  Salvationists  have  had  somewhat 
similar  thoughts,  Tine  or  two  things  I  can  say  for  others  as  well 
for  myself,  however.  We  love  the  organisation  of  oar  choice  ;  througl 
it  we  have  obtained  spiritual  illumination ;  in  it  we  find  many  oppor- 
tunities for  doing  good  ;  and  leaders  who  show  in  a  practical  way  wl 
self-denial  means. 

Looking  outward,  we  are  grateful  for  what  has  been  accomplished. 
If  the  iSalvation  Army  were  to  disappear  to-morrow,  there  has  been 
that  of  good  wrought  by  its  means  in  the  lives  of  untold  multitudes, 
which  would  surely  earn  for  it  a  place  in  the  memory  of  the  world. 
Perhaps  I,  who  am  not  a  leader  but  an  obscure  Salvationist,  may  be 
allowed  to  Eay  this  for  it. 

But  will  it  disappear  to-morrow  ?  Will  it  endure  ?  Is  the 
Salvation  Army  a  sort  of  cornet^  obedient  to  high  laws,  yet  destined 
to  pursue  a  brief  if  brilliant  course  in  the  religious  sphere,  and  then 
disappear  for  ever  ?  Or  will  it  take  a  continuing  place  amongst  those 
other  bodies  which  in  their  various  orbits  circle  around  the  Cross  as 
around  a  Sun  ?  Such  thoughts  occur  to  many,  within  the  Salvation 
Army  and  withbut.  I  cannot  answer  them.  Permanence  depends 
on  80  many  things,  and  I  am  not  a  philosopher. 

I  can  only  say — give  as  a  fair  tield  and  a  hundred  years.  At  the 
and  of  that  time,  if  all  is  well,  we  may  compare  notes.     Bat  should 
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we  not  be  able  tbrotigb  '^  the  accident  of  death  "  to  celebrate  our 
centenary,  that  of  the  Salvation  Army  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  held 
amidst  great  jabilation. 

John  HoLLl^'s. 


XoTES,  SaimtioB  Ariti*/  Governments — It  may  be  said  that  it  is  absurd  to 
speak  of  grafting  what  may  in  a  minor  mnf,Q  be  ternietl  popular  government  on 
to  a  military  system.  I  would  answer  that  the  fact  of  a  voluntary  association 
having  run  uito  a  military  mould  will  make  some  development  in  that  direc- 
tion necessary*  Otherwise,  the  tendencies  I  have  described  will  increase, 
there  being  no  adequate  check  upon  tliem,  and  the  organisation  be  cruslied, 
perhapSj  between  the  twin  millstones  of  over-pressure  and  over-regulatiou. 
Then  we  must  have  regaixl  to  the  future.  We  have  our  strong  man  now, 
our  Cromwell ;  but  suppo^^^e  a  Richard  and  evil  days  i  Suppose  a  clique  of 
olhcials  acting  against  a  general  ?  Or  a  general,  for  some  reason,  declared 
unfit  ?  Who  is  to  remove  him  ?  And  what  if  he  objects  ?  What  possibili- 
ties of  dii50rganisjition  and  collapse  lie  here  !  Our  present  honoureil  leader 
holds  hiii  position  by  what  may  be  termed  creative  rights,  but  I  think  that 
authority  in  the  future  may  need  ratification  by  the  whole  Salvation  Ai'my. 

I^inanclal  Pressure, — ^One  week  recently  the  combined  salaries  of  two  officers 
amounted  to  the  handsome  sum  of  nhiepence.  In  another  case  the  otiicers 
(women)  were  obliged  to  go  out  one  morning  to  friends  and  beg  theii-  bi'eak- 
fasts !  Such  casa^,  alas  f  are  not  rare.  Then  almost  all  the  hard  and  puerile 
characteristics  of  the  Salvation  Army  arise  from  its  financial  dilhculties. 
Untoward  and  hatniliating  incidents  constantly  crop  up  in  connection  xvith 
money-getting  and  vastly  minimise  our  influence.  I  am  convinced  that 
Salvationists  everywhere  are  sick  of  this  sort  of  thing,  and  desire  the 
time  when  the  Solvation  Army  shall  be  able  more  continuously  to  utter 
forth  its  deeper,  div inei-  notes.  • 

Adaptability.— I  mentioned  that  the  Salvation  Army  had  shown  adapta- 
bility. This  is  true,  and  yet^  I  think,  that  there  is  a  danger  of  tut  reaching 
a  certain  point  of  adaptation,  and  eticking  tliere.  There  seems  to  be  a 
notion  amongst  us  that  adaptation  means  making  our  methods  6t  all  cir- 
cumstances,    lliere  is  no  essential  virtue  in  drums  and  flags, 

J   H. 
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THE  re^olatioD  of  18G8,  wbich  introdoced  a  new  order  of  tluoga 
into  the  Empire  of  the  Mikados^  was  a  revolutiqn  with  political 
idealism  at  its  back.  It  was  essentially  an  awaken! Dg  of  the  natias 
to  self-conacLonsness  and  political  power.  Far  ahead  before  the  vision 
of  its  leaders  stood  the  form  of  an  enfranchised  State,  with  Imperial 
Government  and  National  Assembly,  the  whole  conntry  from*one  end 
of  it  to  the  other  beating  with  the  common  pulse  of  a  united  natioo, 
all  feudal  restrictions  and  artificial  distinctions  abolished  for  ever. 
Such  *  an  ideal,  indeed,  was  not  perhaps  expressed  distinctly  in  bo 
many  words  even  by  the  most  enlightened  of  the  revolutionary  leaders* 
but,  in  a  vagne  sort  of  way,  some  such  ideal  was  before  the  minds  of 
not  a  few,  and  such  was,  in  fact,  the  only  logical  outcome,  as  the 
later  events  have  amply  proved,  of  this  great  movement. 

The  revolution  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  a  restoration,  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Mikado  to  his  supreme  and  rightful  authority  in  the 
government  of  the  country.  In  a  formal  sense,  the  statement  ia 
certainly  true*  The  Emperors  of  Japan  had  been  for  some  eight 
hundred  years,  except  at  a  few  and  brief  intervals^  kept  in  political 
imprisonmeot  by  the  successive  governments  of  the  Shogona.  The 
men  who  agitated  for  the  restoration  were  men  who  made  Mikadoism 
their  religion.  They  felt  the  oppression  of  the  Shogunate  regime  aU 
the  more  keenly  since  it  was  not  they,  but  the  divine  Mikado,  who 
suffered  most.  The  restoration  movement  was  thus  an  indictment  of 
the  existing  authority  as  usurper  and  oppressor  before  the  bar  of  tbe 
national  conscience.  The  divine  name  of  the  ^likado  gave  to  the 
movement  a  legal  as  well  as  a  religious  sanction,  and  made  its  strength 
well-nigh  irresistible.  But,  however  powerful  this  idea  may  hiv© 
been,  it  was  not  the  chief  reason  of  this  great  movement* 
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The  revolution  is  again  spoken  of  as  the  work  of  a  few  pDwerful 
clans,  who  had  been  nouriehiug  the  spirit  of  revenge  againafc  the 
Tokogawa  dynasty  for  some  three  centuries.  The  clansmen  of 
Choslm  and  Satsama  doubtless  felt  in  186S  that  then  or  never  was 
their  long-waited-for  opportunity.  Relying  on  their  united  military 
strength  and  on  the  sacred  mandate  of  the  Mikado,  they  boldly  faced 
the  authority  of  the  Shognnate>  put  it  under  the  ban  of  the  Empire  b}* 
one  splendid  voupt  and  then  croahed  it  with  one  speedy  blow.  The 
Shoganate  was  thns  overthrown  in  one  day,  and  the  country  unified 
under  the  legitimate  government  of  the  Mikado.  The  nation  certainly 
owes  these  two  clans  and  a  few  others  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  their 
work.  Yet,  thd  ambition  and  military  strength  of  these  clans  were 
not,  any  more  than  3iIikadoism^  the  only  reason  of  the  movement. 
The  outcome  of  the  revolution  was  far  greater  than  either  Mikadoism 
or  danism  had  anticipated. 

It  is  yet  again  said  that  the  coming  of  Europeans,  with  the  stories  of 
their  wonderful  civilisation,  was  a  cause  of  the  revolution.  To  a 
certain  extent  this  was  doubtless  true.  The  troublesome  question  of 
foreign  intercourse  certainly  hastened  the  overthrow  of  the  Shogunate, 
and,  but  for  the  introduction  of  democratic  ideas  from  the  West,  the 
revolution  would  in  all  probability  have  stopped  with  the  establishment 
of  an  autocratic  centralised  administration.  Besides,  the  presence  of 
the  Western  I^owere.  whose  aggressive  policies  stared  menacingly  in 
the  face  of  the  divided  nation,  was  indirectly  of  no  small  help  to  the 
re-establishment  of  peace.  The  Imperialists  were  disposed  to  a  more 
lenient  policy,  and  the  Shogunate  parties  felt  it  easier  to  subniitj  for 
both  knew  they  were  obeying  the  dictates  of  mngnanimous  patriotism. 
But  those  who  persist  in  regarding  the  outside  influences  as  the  main 
cause  of  the  great  movement  will  find  Japan's  healthy  growth  in  her 
new  life  of  freedom  a  perpetual  puzzle  in  their  attempts  at 
explanation. 

Most  probably  the  European  scholars  who  have  interested  them- 
selves in  these  phases  of  Japanese  history  would  have  searched  deeper 
for  their  causeSj  if  these  events  had  taken  place  not  in  Asia^  but 
somewhere  else,  Asia  is  to  the  majority  of  Europeans  a  strange  land 
of  dreams.  lo  their  view  the  principles  underlying  the  growth  of 
social  life  in  the  East  are  fundamentally  different  from  those  in  the 
West.  The  political  or  historical  canons  formulated  for  Europe  are 
not  to  be  applied  to  politics  or  history  in  Asia,  Japan  being  an 
Asiatic  country  any  random  reason  seems  to  suffice  in  the  minds  of 
most  observers  to  explain  one  of  the  most  momentous  events  in  her 
history.  The  *lapanese  are  gifted,  it  is  said,  with  a  supreme  imitative 
genius,  and  their  recent  civilising  activity  is  agreatachievemeot  of  this 
genins*  That  so  much  has  already  been  accomplished  by  thi*i  Oriental 
people  is  worthy  o^  all  commendation  j  nevertheless,  these  critics  go  on 
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to  eay  that  tbe  new  civilisation  in  Japan  remains  an  imitated  article, 
and  with  all  its  splendid  exterior  is  bnt  **  skin-deep."  The  adjectives 
**  Asiatic"  and  ''  Oriental**  have,  in  fact,  peculiar  associated  notions 
which  largely  shut  oat  peoples  nnder  their  category  from  fellowship 
with  the  peoples  of  the  West.  Now,  no  mistake  coold  be  greater 
than  each  a  wholesale  characterisation.  The  Japanese  are,  for 
instance,  an  insDlar  people,  and  as  such  have  characteristics  quite 
distinct  from  those  of  other  peoples  in  Asia.  But  the  chief  thing 
which  separates  Japan  from  China  or  India  is  the  fact  that  the 
civilisation  of  Japan  is  yonng^  being  no  older  than  that  of  Eoglaud  or 
France-  In  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  when  the  latter  countries 
were  coming  under  the  sway  of  Roman  civilisation  and  Roman 
Christianity,  Japan »  on  the  other  hand,  was  coming  under  the  away 
of  Chinese  civilisation  and  Chinese  Buddhism.  The  Japanese  are  in 
fact  the  ouly  nation  in  the  East  who  rightly  belong  to  the  company  of 
the  modern  nations  of  the  world.*  If  the  history  of  Japan  for  the  last 
six  centuries  be  studied  without  prejudice,  there  will  be  noticed  the 
working  of  the  eame  social  forces  and  the  effects  of  the  same  historical 
causes  as  in  the  history  of  modem  Europe. 

Are  there,  then,  some  deeper  reasons  than  the  three  before  men- 
tioned to  account  for  the  great  movement  we  have  been  discussiog  ? 
I  repeat  what  I  said  at  the  beginning,  that  it  was  a  revolution  with  a 
political  idealism,  and  that  the  chief  cause  of  it  was  the  nprising  of 
democracy. 

We  read  in  the  history  of  modern  Earope  that,  while  in  England  it 
was  the  aristocracy  who,  uniting  with  the  people,  wrested  constitu- 
tional rights  and  privileges  from  the  Crown,  in  the  case  of  the 
Continental  nations  it  was  the  Crown  which,  rallying  round  itself  the 
people,  overthrew  the  despotisms  of  the  feudal  nobility.  In  other 
words,  in  these  latter  countries  the  Crown  became  the  mouthpiece  of 
the  nation,  and  in  the  name  of  the  nation  destroyed  the  powers  of  the 
nobles.  The  immediate  result  of  this  movement  was  the  establishment 
of  centralised  autocracies.  These,  however,  were  in  their  nature  a 
benevolent  absolutism,  and   under  it  these  countries  became  unified 


•  It  seems  to  be  a  perpetual  puzzle  ^Mh  European  writcrji  that  this  '  Eldest  of  rh-? 
people*'*  should  be  yot  so  J ounj;  in  spirit.     The  bugbear  of  the  Japtinose  chrooolngy^ 

has  done  many  iin  intjoctnt  mischief,     1  beg  leave  to  qnote  fromv.^  -^    ^  i.-vf,  ejgjj. 

whore  wHttcn,     **  The  chronology  of  Japan,  which  was  oftlcialljr  p^  ^Jr  tb# 

first  time  in  1872,  indeed,  makes  her  history  stretch  back  to  very  gn  iv      \% 

plaeei«  the  firtt  year  of  the  reign  of  Jimmu  Jenno,  the  founder  of  the  itiii  i', 

660  B,c.*  makiDg  him  thus  the  contemporary,  broadly  speaking,  of  Drac'  ri, 

of  Sennacherib  and  Nebuchadnezzar.     But  thia  chronology^  which  was  oo  rn 

the  oldest  extant  records  of  the  coiyitry  (the  two  historical  books,  cerr  ^f 

which,  largely  mythical  and  legendary — ''Kojiki'*  and   **  Nihongi ''     -  J 

respectively  in  712  and  7U0  a,d.),  somewhat  ns  Biehnp  Ucher^ii  Dlblic-  9 

compiled,  seems  to  be  altogether  too  long.    The  Rchofar?*  who  have  aii;  r 
critically  all  »eem  to  think  t  hat  from  five  hundred  to  one  thonsand  years  m  u 
off  if  we  wonld  reach  tlic  solid  groatid  of  hi.*toTy/' — lutfi'nat^&naJ  Joitrh- 
JannarT  1897. 
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withio  themselyes  and  grow  rapidly  in  wealth  aod  intelligence.  The 
rise  of  absolute  monarchies  was^  therefore,  a  great  step  in  adrance 
towards  the  later  npiising  of  democracy.  Now,  in  the  case  of 
Japan  the  historical  process  was  almost  identical  with  that  in 
Continental  Earope :  with  one  difference,  however^ — that  in  Japan 
centralisation  and  democratic  uprising  took  place  almost  simnl- 
taneously.  For  fendalism  in  the  Mikado's  Empire  had  lasted  longer 
than  it  shoald  have  done.  With  no  competition  with  ontside- 
nationB  and  no  stimnlns  of  new  ideas,  as  has  been  the  case  in 
Eorope,  the  old  viglme  in  Japan  ran  more  than  its  fall  coarse. 
In  the  third  quarter  of  the  present  centnry,  when  the  Western  Powers 
came  and  knocked  for  admittance  at  the  door  of  hermit  Japan ^ 
fendalism  was  as  to  its  spirit  dead  and  gone — its  forms  alone  remained 
intact.  The  descendants  of  the  great  men  who  many  centnriee 
ago  foanded  those  illustrioos  honees  of  the  Daimios  tad  become 
©mascalated  through  luxary  and  idleness.  The  chief  families  of 
retainers  who  had  the  monopoly  of  important  offices  produced  bat  few 
great  men.  It  was  pitiful,  indeed,  to  see,  as  the  day  of  revelation 
arrived,  the  nominal  leaders  of  the  nation  utterly  powerless  and 
dependent,  like  children,  npon  the  guidance  and  snppcrt  of  their 
gnbordinates.  Very  few  of  the  revolutionary  leaders  came  from  the 
higher  classes,  most  of  them  were  from  the  middle-class  Samaraisj 
and  not  a  few  from  classes  still  lower. 

The  mercantile  class,  too,  had  attained  by  this  time  to  a  position  of 
mnch  importance.  According  to  the  popnlar  classification  of  social 
orders^  they  stood,  indeed,  at  the  bottom  of  the  list ;  first  came  the- 
Samarais,  standing  next  to  the  nobility,  then  came  the  farmers,  then 
the  mechanics,  and  last  of  all  the  merchants*  Bat  this  current 
formula  represented  merely  the  ideas  of  bygone  days.  In  real  social 
estimation  the  merchant  stood  nest  and  closest  to  the  Samurai.  At 
the  time  we  are  speaking  of  one  great  qnestion  with  every  Daimio 
was  the  question  of  finance.  The  progress  of  civilisation  and  the 
increase  of  the  habits  of  loxary  had  made  the  revenues  of  these 
Daimios  sadly  insafficient.  Financial  embarrassment  became  greater 
when  Western  merchants  brought  rifles,  cannons,  gunboats  for  sale, 
and  the  impending  revolution  made  the  necessity  for  armament  abso* 
lately  imperative.  The  rich  merchants  of  great  cities,  as  creditors  of 
the  Daimios,  grew  rapidly  in  wealth,  and  at  the  same  time  also  m 
social  influence.  When,  therefore,  the  Restoration  Government,  in 
18GS,  as  their  most  pressing  measure,  issned  paper-money,  they  could 
only  secure  sufficient  credit  for  these  notes  throogh  the  support  of 
the  rich  merchants  of  Kyoto  and  Onaka.  Moreover,  this  uprising 
was  not  confined  to  the  mercantile  class.  Signs  of  improvement  were 
visible  among  other  classes  also.  Education,  which  had  formerly 
beeiQ  monopolised    by  the  Simnrais,   now   became   quite    prevalen 
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among  the  rest  of  the  people.  Novels  and  romances,  dramas  and 
theatricals,  story-tellings  and  recitations  had  become  powerful  org«2i9 
of  popnlar  educatioo.  No  small  percentage  of  mechanics  or  fartDeiH 
could  read  and  write.  In  fine,  three  centuries  of  profound  peace  had 
produced  great  improvement  in  the  social  condition  of  the  maflsfia* 
As  a  result,  there  had  oome  to  exist  a  claes  of  what  may  be  called  a 
repreaentative  commonalty,  composed  of  men  mainly  recruited  from 
the  Samurai  class,  but  also  with  important  additions  from  other 
classes^  Only  one  touch  of  modern  thought  was  needed  to  set  this 
class  of  men,  and  through  them  the  whole  nation,  like  well-dned  fuel, 
on  fire  with  the  new  life  of  freedom* 

The  steady  growth  of  popnlar  inflaence  under  the  new  r/^fM 
strictly  bears  out  the  statement  I  have  above  made.  In  the  fai 
oath  of  the  present  Mikado,  in  which,  at  the  very  beginning  of 
reign,  he  stated  for  the  guidance  of  the  nation  the  principles  of 
new  administration,  occurs  a  phrase  which  significaotly  expresses  th<y 
spirit  of  the  new  time  then  being  ushered  in.  The  phrase  nsed  is 
KoJi'Yorofif  which,  rendered  in  English^  reads  **  public  opinion  and 
general  deliberation."  Now,  why  should  the  Emperor  refer  to  his 
moat  earnest  intention  of  following  public  opinion  then,  as  also  after- 
wards at  critical  epochs,  as  the  groand  of  his  claim  to  be  obeyed  by' 
the  nation  at  large,  if  not  for  the  reason  that  even  at  that  early  stage* 
the  most  potent  factor  in  politics  was  a  class  of  men  who,  aa  students 
of  current  politics,  constituted,  informally  but  really,  a  representative 
commoDalty  ?  These  men  gave  expression  to  the  intelligent  public 
opinion  of  the  time,  or,  rather,  through  their  agitation,  created  it,  so* 
that  nothing  was  dreaded  by  the  authorities  so  much  as  their  oppoai* 
tion.  On  the  other  hand,  with  their  approval  and  support  all  things 
were  possible.  The  Emperor's  oath  was  thus  bat  a  frank  recognition 
on  his  part  of  the  estisting  state  of  things.  The  new  reign,  therefore, 
began  not  as  the  autocratic  imperial  administration  of  the  days  of  yore/ 
depending  solely  upon  the  divine  right  of  kingship,  but  also  with  a 
solemn  pledge  that  it  aimed  at  the  inauguration  of  constitutional 
government.  Indeed,  a  year  after  the  restoration  an  Assembly  was 
organised  for  the  discussion  of  legislative  and  administrative  measures. 
But  the  attempt  was  as  yet  premature,  and  the  Assembly  soon  ceased 
to  exist.  The  laborious  stages  of  preparation  had  to  be  gone  through 
before  the  country  was  fit  for  a  parliamentary  n'ffime. 

The  first  great  task  of  the  new  Government  was  administrative 
centralisation.  Japan  in  the  middle  of  the  present  century  was  in  a 
condition  very  similar  to  that  of  France  in  the  seventeenth.  The 
country  waa  divided  up  into  some  three  hundred  princedoms,  lajg«» 
and  amall,  most  of  them  virtually  independent  States.  Laws, 
customs,  traditions,  dialects  were  distinct  in  each  of  these.  Frontiem 
were   guarded  with  great  strictness,  and  commerce  was  hampered 
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with  a  huodred  artiSoial  restrictions.  With  bo  uniform  mode  of 
tftxatiou  and  no  legal  aectirity  for  life  and  property,  the  rich  were  in 
constant  dread  of  money  reqeiflitiong,  and  the  peasantry  weighed  down 
with  the  sole  harden  of  taxation  and  frequent  calls  for  come.  The 
work  of  centralisation  accomplished  in  France  by  Stilly,  Rtchelieiii 
Mazarinj  and  Colbert  in  the  course  of  a  centory  had  to  be  accom- 
plished in  Japan  in  tbe  course  of  a  generation.  Thanks  to  the 
patriotism  of  the  ilikado  and  of  his  great  Ministers — men  like  Kido^ 
Okobo,  and  Ito— as  well  as  to  the  lessons  of  modern  Europe,  the 
work  was  accomplished,  in  some  respect^  even  more  satisfactorily  than 
in  France,  and  a  parliamentary  rdgimc  finally  nshered  in  without  a 
bloody  revolution.* 

In  this  work  of  centralisation  the  Mikado's  Government  did  not  sail 
entirely  in  calm  waters.  There  were  tronbles  on  the  right  and  the 
left.  Tbe  centralising  policy  was  distasteful  both  to  the  Conservatives 
and  the  Radicals.  The  former  did  not  tike  it  because  they  were  not 
yet  weaned  from  their  old  feudal  notions ;  the  latter  because  they 
thought  the  Government  did  not  march  fast  enough.  Several 
rebellious  occurred ^  culminating  in  the  great  Satsoma  rebellion,  which 
almost  assamed  the  proportions  of  a  civil  war.  When,  however,  it 
became  clear  that  all  these  attempts  failed  to  shake  the  anthority  of 
the  central  Government,  the  Radicals,  led  by  Connt  Itagaki.  in- 
angurated  a  series  of  political  agitations,  which,  beginning  with  1878, 
grew  year  after  year  in  scope  and  volume.  Pamphlets  were  issued, 
newspapers  were  started,  lectures  were  given,  immense  mRss  meetings 
were  held,  memorials  with  long  lists  of  signatures  were  presented 
to  the  Government,  and  political  parties— Radical,  Progressive,  and 
Conaervative' — grew  as  spontaneously  as  mushrooms.  Tbe  years  1881 
and  1882  were  very  noisy  ones  indeed.  The  foreign  observers  of  the. 
time  might  have  noticed  in  these  occurrences  a  parallel  to  events  in 
England  when  the  "  Chartist  "  movement  and  the  Repeal  agitation 
were  going  on  nnder  O'ConnelL  Ooly  the  Japanese  agitations  were 
Bnally  successful  in  achieving  the  end.    In  October  1882  the  Emperor 

*  18f^9.— Feudalism  atx^llshed  and  all  autliority  resumed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Smperor 

1672.— The  army  or^nised  on  the  basis  of  universal  conscript  duty*  The  SamBiai* 
lose  their  monopoly  of  military  service. 

1873.— Tbe  Government  undertakes  tbe  survey  of  all  lands,  with  the  view  bf  reg^o- 
latini?  the  tax  on  an  eriQi table  basi«, 

187-1-1877.— A  period  of  insurrections,  due  to  dissatisfaction  with  the  centralising 
policy  of  the  Government, 

1878*  — Oknbo  assassinated*  Ito  takes  bis  place  as  the  goidinf  spirit  in  the  Govern- 
nefit.  The  Provincial  Assemblies,  on  an  electoral  bfliali<,  convened.  From  this  tliDe 
their  regular  meetings  take  place  annually  in  all  Prefectures, 

lS7g-ly82,— Period  of  great  political  agitations. 

1882. — Imperial  rescript  promising  to  convene  the  National  Assembly  in  189Q* 

1886.— The  Imperial  Cabinet  and  Administration  thoroughly  reorganised  on  a 
aodtfD  basis. 

1688w — Monicipal  self-government  granted  to  cities,  towns,  and  villages. 

1S89.— The  promulgation  of  the  Constitution. 
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fa  MtyUNL    b  ihb  brief  apM*  «f  «a«  tka»  taw 


tWMiwatBy^  €ili«<te.  the  Piii  T  irniig  ai  Ae  fcoii. 
■Ml  iif  lliwi  rf  Pif  wililiii      latteieeaii 
IMS^  Hm  qMiCiM  toroad  oo  Iha  nenxU  to  be 

of  Hrfell  J  Mtemg  At  teiHof  ImlMwith  Wals 
Dbl  fii^fiittg  Um  CftbcMl  M  too  weiOE-buaad  m  i 
1W  thifd  aMblioEL,  in  Juoe  1^4,  ms  »!«>  on  the 
Hit  C^Untt,  III  HMtd  two  ktltr  CMet,  wm  under  Hi 
HifC|oli  Ito  CtheQ  CoaotX  umI  wm  ▼igoronlj  poshing  formd 
tlitfoiit  <br  trMly  mriiioDy  tbroofpii  the  brittisot  diplomacy  d 
MnttOi  the  Foreign  Minuiter.     This  strict-eofoiteiaml  ikgit 
looked  upon  by  the  Oo^ernmeDt  m  a  piece  of  aoti-fcragn  agit 
A  JiofD  moTtnitDt — and  as  eodaDgeriDg  the  saooees  of  the 
fffUm  negotiiiioiMf.     Id  fact,  the  revised  trea^  with  Great  Bi 
waa  00  the  latter  date  welt-nigh  completed,  it  being  mgoed  in 
following  by  Ix)rd  Kimborley  and  Viscount  AokL    It  was  at  tbta  i 
that   the   BcepticiHm  of  foreign  obeervers   as   to  the  final 
rtpreiintatiTe  inntitatioDs  in  Japan  seemed  to  reach  its  hei^t,  le 
many  of  them   to  the  belief  that  the  Constitution  wonld  have  to 

•  Thit  fruiiUr  terra  of  ft  PftrUAfnont  it  tourymn  in  thaHoufie  of  Repre54iotAtire«  i 
Nrfwn  In  tlm  HotiPB  of  f*o«rii.    Th«r«  liM  btlb«rto  been  no  Parliament  which  has  oon 
pl9t#d  thfl  rogQlttr  term  of  nmn<ljite.    The  pu*M«iit    ParliJimeiit  had  aJread/  p«* 
lhr«ii  jmru,  urift  i(  wcmiKl  ull  but  rortidn  thai  in  1898i  for  the  firtt  time,  a  Japi 
Parllstntittt  wotiJi)  Im  illii»oWt»fl  through  iho  expiriilion  of  it*  legulAr  mandate.^ 
rjiillo  utioipai^riitl]^  thd  liuit  I'urJ lament  wm  dishoWtd  itt  its  third  rear. 
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floooer  or  later  saspeBded,  if  Japan  was  to  enjoy  a  wise  and  peaceful 

[mdminiatratioD.     When  the  first  violent  collision  took  place»  they  said 

it  waa  perhaps  to  be  expected  since  the  Government  was  then  ander 

the  Premiership  of  Coiint  Mateakata,  and  in  the  hands  of  second-rate 

aliticians.     Marquis  Ito  and  some  of  the  moat  tried  statesmen  of  the 

ime  were  out  of  office,  formio^a  sort  of  reserve  force^  to  be  called 
out  at  any  grave  emergency.  But  great  was  the  disappointment  when 
it  was  seen  that  after  Marquis  Ito,  with  some  of  the  most  trusted 
Bsmen  as  his  coHeagues,  had  been  in  office  but  little  over  a  year, 
lissolutiou  followed  dissolution,  and  it  seemed  that  even  the  Father  of 

\ie  Constitution  was  unable  to  manage  its  successfol  working.  What 
^n  anonymous  contributor  in  the  Contemporary  Review,  writing  soon 
after  the  war,  says  on   the '' Jajpauese   ConstitutioDal   Crisis  and  the 

Tar,"  probably  well  expresses  the  sentiment  of  the  more  intelligent 
'  class  of  foreign  observers.      Ho  says  : 

**ln  the  beginning  of  July  of  last  year  Japan  pre^nted  the  spectacle  of 
a  house  completely  divided  against  itself*  ^ome  of  the  b^t  friends  of  the 
<50untry,  aji4  soTtie  of  ike  most  mtdilfjent  among  her  citizens  [the  italics  are 
mine] — men,  too,  who  had  welcomed  the  advent  of  representative  institu- 
tions with  enthusiasm — were  anxiously  and  moodily  discussing  the  mlvisa- 
bility  of  the  suspension  of  the  Constitution  and  a  reversion  to  the  time- 
honourod  regime  of  despotism  tempered  by  assassination,  to  whidi  the 
nation  had  been  so  long  accustomed/' 

I  must  take  exception  to  the  part  italicised.     Most  probably  the 

writer's  obsarration  on  that  point  waa  somewhat  coloured  by  his  own 

prejudices  and  nusgivings*    At  any  rate,  however,  there  is  no  question 

It  the  Constitutional  sitnation  was  at  that  time  exceedingly  critical. 

)ut  when  the  war  broke  out  the  sitQation  waa  completely  changed, 

the  August  following  the  whole  nation  spoke  and  acted  as  if  they 

'  were  one  man  and  had  but  one  mind.     In  the  two  sessions  of  the 

Diet  held  daring  the  war  the  Government  was  most  ably  supported  by 

16  Diet,  and  everybody  hoped  that  after  the  war  was  over  the  same 

feeliog  would  continue  to  rule  the  Diet,     On  the  other  hand, 

pit  was  well  known  that  the  Opposition  members  in  the  Diet  had  clearly 

intimated  that  their  support  of  the  Government  was  merely  temporary, 

L«nd  that  after  the  emergency  was  over  they  might   be  expected  to 

Fcontiooe  their  opposition  policy.     Sure  enough,  maoy  months  before 

-the  opening  of  the  ninth  session,  mntteringa   of    deep  discontent, 

specially  with  reference  to  the  retrocession  of  the  Liaotung  peninsula, 

egan  to  be  widely  heard,  and   it  was  mnch  feared  that  the  former 

scenes  of  fierce  opposition  and  blind  obstruction  would  be  renewed. 

However,  as  the  session  approached  (December  1896)  rumours  were 

heard  of  a  certain  entente  between  the  Government  and  the  Liberal 

party,  at  that  time  the  largest  and  the  best  organised  in  the  country. 

And  in  the  coming  session    the    Government    secured    a  majority^ 
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tknm^  fh9  ioppeii  of  A»  Ubmmy,  tat  moi 
BUku 

Voir  thb  '-ii^rit^  bImM  IfMfab  Ilo  mA  liie 

bold  4ipMiiife  m  n  wtm  direetioa  oo  the  pwt  of  the 
itii  IcDOirii  id  bo  ao  adnifcr  ol  tte  Gen 
opbobbr  of  tli#  poBey  of  Cboanii  HaflcakfifOr  di# ' 
poiky^  which  mJapt  a  Mifiiitrf  ravootible  lo  the 
Mjunjoia  1(0  Miff  orideBtlj  at  this  itage  the  impoanbililyQf  < 
the  OoiromiDeot  wttboot  a  aeciife  parlianiootaiy  aapport^ 
lUffaki,  the  Liboral  kader,  ttw  in  the  Sfarqoi?  a  faithfttl  aDj,  wi 
character  an  a  great  oonttm^Tt  atateaman,  and  whoea  hatoiy  aai| 
aotbor  of  the  ConitttalSoD,  both  forbade  his  erer  pconsg 
the  ConatitiitioD.  The  enttmU  was  oemented  in  May  following  bj  thai 
entrauce  of  Coant  Itagald  into  the  Cabinet  as  the  Home 
Oil  tbft  other  band,  tbia  mkate  led  to  the  formatioQ  of  the  Pr 
party  by  the  tiaion  of  the  six  Oppofiitioo  partiea,  as  well  aa  to 
tioton  of  Connt  Oku  ma,  the  Progreseist  leader^  and  Count  Mataagat^j 
leader  of  the  Kagoiihima  etateameD.  Their  united  oppo&itioa 
now  qnite  eiftctite  in  haraaeiDg  the  admimstration.  At  thia  stage  I 
oertain  neutial  men,  particularly  Coaut  InoQje,  saggested  compromise,] 
offering  a  iMjhorrii'^  of  a  Coalition  <  ^abioet.  There  were  men,  too,  in  j 
(Cabinet  who  favourf^d  such  a  course^  and  the  scheme  almost  appr 
realisation.  But  Count  Itagaki  was  firm  in  opposing  such  a 
promise,  laying  it  wan  tantamount  to  the  ignoring  of  party  distinct 
and  as  sach  was  a  retrogregeion  in&tead  of  being  a  forward  etep  in  thel 
ocmstitiitionrk)  hiMtory  of  the  country.  He  finally  tendered  his] 
rselgnrdion.  Whan  Mtirquiu  Ito  saw  that  the  Count  was  firm  in  his 
determination^  ho,  too,  resigned,  saying  that  he  felt  so  deeply  obliged  ] 
to  thn  hilH^mln  for  their  late  parliamentary  support  that  he  would  not ' 
lot  tlio  Count  go  out  of  oflice  alone.  Thus  fell  the  Ito  Ministry  after 
five  yt^ara*  brill lunt  servica 

Tlio  now  Cabinet,  formed  in  September  1806,  had  Count  Matsnl 
foi"  IVornit^r  atul  Tri'*asuTy  Minister  j  Connt  Okuma  for  For 
MiiUHter;  and  Admiral  Kabayama,  the  hero  of  the  Yaloo  battle,  for] 
Hom««  Minintor.  Tliore  were  at  thia  time  three  things  that  the  naiii 
tloniroj.  It  wftutiid  to  be  saved  from  the  impending  bosiDc 
f]oprNu«ioru  It  wished  to  see  Japanese  Ckauvinisin  installed  at  the  J 
Foreign  Oflice,  and  Uie  ehame  of  the  retrocession  of  the 
pmlnHula  wiped  off.  It  hoped^  lastly^  to  see  a  Parliamc 
Oovemment  inaugurated  and  all  the  evils  of  irresponsible  bureaucracy  1 
ramoftd.  The  atatoamen  now  installed  in  oS5oe  aspired  to  setis^  ilLJ 
theee  deatfaa»  and  they  were  exi>ect^d  to  work  wooden.  Bm^\ 
un fortunately,  the  Cabinet  lacked  unity.  The  Satsnma  eleiBMil 
the  Okuma  elenieiiti  no  more  mixed  ^ether  than  oil  and 


In  their  coaosela  there  were  always  two  wills,  sometimes  three, 
oontendiDg  for  mastery.  The  qaestion  of  the  balance  of  power 
between  these  elements  was  always  cropping  ap  in  connection  with 
all  quBBtions  of  State  policy.  Able  as  somo  of  those  statesmen  were, 
it  was  owing  mainly  to  their  ioteatioe  qnarrels  that  the  Ministry 
proved  a  failure*  Before  a  year  was  oat  the  nation  was  diaappointed. 
Early  in  the  fall  Count  Oknma  resigned  office,  saying  that  he  felt 
like  a  European  physician  in  consaltation  over  a  case  with  Chinese 
doctors.  Henceforth  the  ship  of  State,  now  in  tronbled  waters,  was 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Kagoahima  Btatesmen  and  their  friends* 
Some  heroic  and  extraordinary  efforts  were  made  to  revive  the  fallen 
credit  of  the  administration — bat  all  in  vain*  Coont  Okoma  led 
away  the  majority  of  the  Progreasist  party,  and  the  Government  was 
left  with  but  an  insignificant  number  of  supporters.  As  soon  as  the 
Diet  met,  the  spirit  of  oppoBition  manifested  was  so  strong  that  the 
Ministers  asked  the  Emperor  to  issue  an  edict  for  dissolution.  It  was 
expected  that  the  Government  wonld  at  once  appeal  to  the  country 
with  some  strong  programme.  Bat  to  the  astonishment  of  everybody 
the  Ministry  resigned  the  very  next  day. 

In  the  midst  of  the  general  confasion  which  followed,  Jklarquis  Ito's 
name  was  in  the  mouth  of  everybody.  He  wag  nnanimously  hailed  as 
the  only  man  to  bring  order  into  the  political  sitaation.  In  January 
following,  the  new  Cabinet  was  announced  with  Ito  for  Premier, 
Count  Inooye  for  the  Treasury,  and  Marquis  Saionji,  one  of  the  best 
cultured,  most  progressive,  and,  perhaps^  also  most  daring  of  the 
younger  statesmen,  for  Education  MiniBter.  The  general  election 
took  place  in  March,  and  the  twelfth  session  of  the  Diet  was  opened 

May  19.  The  session  is  now  in  progress  and  wUl  be  shorty  being 
e  extraordinary  session  after  the  diasolotion.  A  Bill  on  the 
revision  of  the  electoral  laws  is  now  laid  before  the  Diet.  It  reduces 
the  property  qualification  of  the  electors  by  about  two- thirds,  making 
it  five  yen  of  land-tax  or  three  yen  of  income-tax ;  abolishes  it 
altogether  in  the  case  of  the  candidates  for  election,  and  increases  the 
tiamber  of  representatives  to  some  470  from  300  as  it  is  now. 
This  Bill,  when  passed,  as  it  doubtless  will  be,  will  have  a  very 
far-reaching  influence  in  the  progress  of  the  constitutional  rdfjime. 

How  far  Marquis  Ito  feels  it  expedient  to  go  in  the  line  of 
'hemi^U  with  political  parties  it  is  difficult  to  forecast.  There 
exists  doubtless  a  tacit  understanding  between  him  and  his  former 
f  tiendfl  the  Liberals  and  the  National  Unionists.  The  parties  themselves 
would  doubtless  wish  the  relation  made  more  explicit,  while  he  would 
rather  have  it  remain  as  it  is,  at  least  for  the  time  being.  Evidently 
he  does  not  feel  that  the  condition  of  political  parties  warranta  him  in 
throwing  himself  with  open  arms  into  their  fellowship,  and  they,  on 
I       their  part,  seem  to  be  quite  restive  and  impatient  of  his  reserves. 
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The  courtship  has  now  lasted  for  some  years,  yet  the  expected 
wedding  has  not  yet  taken  place,  and  no  pnbUc  announcement  haa  been 
made  even  of  the  engagement 

Yet  doubtless  there  haa  been  considerable  (K)nstitutional  progreei 
since  the  war*  A  few  things  may  be  set  down,  in  the  light  of  whal 
has  been  said,  as  legitimate  inferences*  In  the  first  place  it  may  be 
with  safety  predicted  that  no  Cabinet  will  henceforth  dare  to  remain 
in  office  if  after  one  difSDlotion  of  the  Diet  its  unpopularity  is 
coniirtDed.  It  may  be  also  inferred  that  the  Clan  bareancracj  is  noir 
in  the  last  stage  of  its  history,  and  that  its  merging  itself  in  the 
larger  unified  life  of  the  nation  is  not  very  far  o£E.  The  great 
contention  hitherto  of  the  Opposition  leaders  that  the  Government. 
represented  the  Clan  interests  and  they  the  national  has  now  largely 
lost  its  ground,  and  henceforth  parliamentary  strife  will  take  place  oa 
some  other  ground  than  that  of  Cianism  vcrsiis  the  National  Interests. 
Besides,  the  great  era  of  industrial  expansion  into  which  Japan  ia 
fiercely  plunging  will  create  problems  of  a  more  practical  kind,  whoie^ 
urgent  claims  will  increasingly  absorb  the  attention  of  politician& 
Party  politics  and  '■  heroic**  questions  will  give  place  to  the  economic 
Necessity  and  experience  both  wUl  teach  the  Japanese  the  value  of 
compromise  and  conciliation.  Most  probably,  therefore,  the  party 
politics  of  the  coming  years  will  be  tempered  more  and  more  with' 
reason  and  moderation. 

The  great  trouble  with  the  political  parties  of  to-day  is  the  lack  of 
discipline  and  the  imperfection  of  organisation.  They  need  much 
sound  training,  and  they  need  intelligent  leaders.  Excepting  Count 
Okuraa,  there  are  but  few  real  party  leaders.  Yet  the  signs  of  improve* 
ment  are  visible  on  all  sides.  Many  politicians  of  influence  who 
hitherto  have  kept  out  of  parties  are  said  to  be  now  thinking  of 
enrolling  themselves  as  members  of  the  different  parties.  Tim©  ia 
factor  impossible  to  ignore.  We  must  remember  that  the  Japanese 
Diet  is  but  eight  years  old,  and  no  political  party  is  more  than  twenty 
years  old.  Yet  in  Japan  things  move  with  astonishing  rapidity. 
And  the  change  from  a  Transcendental  Cabinet  to  one  in  which  the 
Ilklioiaters  are  avowedly  or  tacitly  responsible  to  the  majority  in  the 
Diet  will  take  place  sooner  than  many  think.  At  any  rate,  it 
not  seem  to  be  wide  of  the  mark  to  Euppose  that  before  another 
generation  parses  away  Japan  will  feel  as  easy  and  natural  under 
constitutional  government  as  France  or  Germany  does  to-day. 

ToKiwo  Yc 
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THE  history  of  mankind  ahows  a  succession  of  emigrationa  frooi 
new  and  iiigher  centres  of  civilisation  by  which  superior  races 
h&?e  effected  a  control  over  inferior.  There  have,  indeed,  been 
reactionary  waves^  when  the  hordes  of  barbarians  have  thrown  back 
higher  races.  There  has  been  reaction  as  well  as  actioi].  Bnt  the 
long  resalt  of  time  has  shown  that  on  the  best  portions  of  the  earth 
the  inferior  have  been  supplanted  by  less  inferior,  and  these  again  by 
yet  Boperior  races.  Thousands  of  yeaiia  of  incessant  bloody  con- 
flict, sach  as  to  this  day  is  being  carried  on  among  the  barbarous 
tribes  of  Central  Africa  and  the  nntamed  races  of  the  Indian  frontier 
— ^long  ages  of  the  keen  stroggle  for  existence^have,  in  the  maiu^ 
resulted  in  the  most  efficient,  the  best  organised,  coniiug  to  the  front. 
Bade  hunting  groups  of  families  have  been  supplanted  by  pastoral 
nomadic  tribes  ;  these  again  by  agriculturists  with  some  approach  to 
political  organisation ;  and  these  last  by  peoples  with  a  fall  industrial, 
military,  and  political  system, 
I  One  of  these  great  waves  of  emigration  it  is  which  is  at  present 

brooding  Asia,  submerging  old  forms,  and  substituting  higher  and 
Hbetter*  Country  after  country  is  now  being  brought  under  the  sob* 
jection  of  Enropean  civilisatiou.  Russia  has  thrown  her  influence 
over  all  Northern  Abib.  The  various  conntries  of  India  are  now  con* 
trolled  from  England,  Indo-China  has  gradually  been  absorbed  by 
France-  Is  China  to  follow  the  rest,  and  be  brought  within  the  pale 
of  the  higher  civilisation,  or  are  we  to  support  her  in  her  obstructive 
medisBvaliam,  and  preserve  her  as  a  huge  stumbling-block  in  the  path 
of  progreBB? 

What  is  the  root  cause  of  this  general  spread  of  European  influence 
Ama  ?     What  is  it  which  makes  the  European  press  eo  hard  on 
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China  ?  If  the  inhabitants  of  a  coantry  could  find  at  hand,  in  saS 
cient  qaantitieSj  everything  they  conld  possibly  want,  they  woul 
undoubtedly  stay  at  home.  There  would  be  no  need  for  going  abroad^ 
except  to  **  eat  the  air,"  as  the  Indian  expression  goes^ — except  fol 
purposes  of  recreation  and  enjoyment.  Unfortunately,  no  European 
nation  has  that  advantage.  One  country  can  grow  enough  wheat  for 
all  its  inhabitants,  but  has  no  means  of  clothing  them- — at  any  rate^ 
in  a  state  fib* for  society.  Another  haa  all  the  means  for  making  up 
clothes,  but  has  nothing  to  make  them  with.  No  one  country  has  all 
the  means  for  taking  its  place  in  the  civilised  society  of  the  present 
day.  All  have  to  go  abroad  to  obtain  one  or  other  requisite  detail. 
And  year  by  year,  as  the  population  of  Europe  increases,  more  and 
more  is  reqaired  from  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Now,  one  of  these  parts  where  the  raw  materials  which  European 
nations  most  require  are  to  be  found  in  the  greatest  quantity  is  China, 
Hence  the  general  impulse  towards  it.  French,  Germans,  Englbh, 
EuBsiana,  all  flock  there  to  obtain  tea  for  their  homes,  silk  for  their 
wives  and  daughters,  china  for  their  drawing-rooms ;  each  bringing 
with  him  something  to  give  in  exchange,  manufactured  cotton  goods, 
tools,  machinery,  &c,,  but  all  bent  upon  obtaining  from  China  tha 
riches  so  eagerly  desired  at  home. 

For  many  years  the  Chinese  told  these  foreigners  that  they  did 
want  their  things,  and  refused  to  let  them  take  what  they  had. 
wanted  to  keep  themselves  to  themselves,  and  be  left  alone.  The 
foreign  nations  were  then  far  distant,  and  the  need  they  had  hi 
the  products  of  China  was  not  urgent.  The  population  of  these 
European  countries  was  small  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  present 
day,  and  their  natural  resources  were  not  inadequate  to  the  supply  of 
the  needs  of  this  population* 

But  during  the  present  century  the  population  of  Europe  has  been 
increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  The  resources  are  no  longer  adequate ; 
and,  what  is  more,  a  higher  standard  of  comfort  now  prevails  than 
formerly.  Not  only  is  the  number  of  inhabitants  increased,  but  each 
single  inhabitant  needs  more*  He  requires  better  and  more  varied 
food ;  he  requires  more  and  better  clothes ;  and  he  needs  more 
comforts  in  his  home.  At  the  same  time,  modem  scientific  inven- 
tions have  brought  these  numerous  and  covetous  European  nations 
practically  right  alongside  China.  They  are  no  longer  distant ;  they 
are  pressing  hard  at  the  gate.  And  they  are  saying  with  ever* 
in  creasing  emphasiB  that  the  vast  natural  resources  of  China  can  no 
longer  be  allowed  to  run  to  waate,  undeveloped  and  unutilised.  The 
Europeans  have  no  desire  to  come  as  burglars  and  steal  &om  the 
Chinese,  or  take  by  force  what  is  not  their  own,  as  in  the  buccaneer- 
ing days  of  yore.  But  what  they  say  is  that,  while  the  population  of 
the  earth  is  not  limited,  the  land-area  is ;  still  more  limited  ia  the 
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qtiMitity  of  this  land  which  is  of  any  value  to  mankind.  So  that 
when  a  section  of  the  hnman  race  occopiea  one  of  the  richest  parts  of 
the  whole  earth,  makes  only  very  partial  ase  of  the  riches  it  contains, 
and  refuses  to  let  othera  come  and  exploit  it,  that  section  most  in 
time,  by  the  commoo  pressure  on  it,  be  made  to  give  up  its  exclusive 
pretensioDs.  The  Chinese  shall  not  be  prevented  from  exploiting 
their  own  country  to  any  extent  they  wish,  but  they  must  not  abso* 
Intely  prevent  others  from  doing  the  same.  Every  inhabitant  of  the 
earth  must  have  a  fair  opportunity  of  sharing  in  the  limited  amount 
of  products  which  the  earth  affords. 

As  this  moral  conviction  grows  stronger  among  the  European 
nations — as  they  are  beginning  to  realise  that  for  their  own  main- 
tenance they  must  insist  upon  such  a  principle,  and  that  the  enforce- 
ment of  it  brings  no  hardship,  but,  on  the  contrary,  benefit  to  those 
npK)n  whom  it  is  enforced — the  pressure  upon  the  Chinese,  always 
-close,  becomes  ever  stronger  and  more  diflBcult  to  resist. 

Now,  while  the  straggle  among  the  peoples  of  the  earth  has  always 
been  for  the  means  of  sustenanc©  and  of  multiplying  their  numbers, 
that  object  has  not  always  been  carried  out  in  the  same  manner.  At 
first  the  rival  tribes  increased  their  means  of  subsistence  by  stealing 
their  neighbours'  cattle  or  crops,  and  they  augmented  their  numbers 
by  seizing  men  and  women,  but  with  the  progress  of  time  and  the 
improvement  of  political  organisation  the  greater  tribes  commenced  to 
absorb  the  lesser  bodily.  The  European  empires  of  our  times  have, 
indeed,  grown  in  this  manner,  though  in  some  cases  the  morsels 
absorbed  have  not  yet  been  digested,  and  in  many  instances  they  have 
l^een  disgorged  again.  And  at  the  present  day  the  process  seems  to 
be  one  by  which  the  European  nations  will  absorb  the  uncivilised,  or 
semi-civilised,  all  over  the  world ;  aud  the  competition  appears  to  be 
far  the  possession  of  these  people.  Witness  the  scramble  among  the 
English,  the  French,  the  Germans,  the  Italians,  aud  the  Dutch  for 
the  possession  of  Africa  ;  witness  the  hard  struggle  between  the 
Portuguese,  the  French,  and  the  English  for  the  mastery  of  India ; 
witness,  further,  the  competition  now  going  on  between  the  English, 
the  Russians,  and  the  French  to  control  and  eventually  assimilate  the 
best  parts  of  Asia,  and  how  each  has  absorbed  a  part  of  China  itself. 
And  not  a  single  country  which  has  once  come  under  European  control 
will  ever  again  be  free  of  it.  India  may  not  remain  for  ever  under 
British  administration,  but  it  will  assuredly  never  again  come  under 
native  rule ;  the  governors  of  India  will  always  be  European, 

There  is  a  danger  of  over-feeding.  But  probably  the  most  power- 
ful States  of  the  future — those  which  will  come  out  at  the  top  in  the 
straggle  for  existence — will  be  those  which,  having  the  necessary 
cohesive  power  to  hold  themselves  together,  possess  also  the  means  to 
nourish  an  ample  growth  ;  which,  having  the  inherent  capabilities  of 
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high  organisation,  by  their  increased  growth  render  higher  organiaa- 
tion  possible.  The  English,  poesessing  aa  they  do  in  a  marked  degree^ 
the  capacity  for  organisation^  are  not  weaker,  bnt  Btronger,  for  the 
possesBion  of  India  and  of  their  territories  in  Africa.  Nor  is  Rassia 
the  less  dangerous  a  rival  for  her  annexation  of  Tarkestan  and  North 
Manchnria.  And  other  Enropean  nations  are  beginning  to  realise  that, 
if  they  also  do  not  hasten  to  procure  the  means  of  further  growth,  they 
will  Ij©  left  attenuated  striplings  beside  their  robust,  well-noarisbed 
rivals,  keen-witted  and  strong  as  they  will  also  have  became,  from  i 
the  stress  of  the  competition  to  which  they  have  been  subjected* 

We  see,  then,  that  the  European  nations  are  driven  to  China  by 
the  necessity  for  sustenance,  and  that  the  tendency  is  for  the  natiood 
to  obtain  the  means  of  sustenance  by  the  bodily  absorption  of  portions 
of  that  country. 

Of  all  the  European  nations,  we  were  the  first  to  commence  this 
pressure  upon  China.  We  are  the  inhabitants  of  a  small  isle  whose 
resources  in  some  at  least  of  the  necessaries  and  necessary  comfort^s  of' 
life  are  soon  exhausted.  And  being  on  the  great  highway  of  traffic, 
we  were  quickly  alongside  Chins,  seeking  to  gain  what  we  coald. 
At  first  we  knew  but  little  of  the  resources  of  the  interior,  though 
we  guessed,  from  what  was  to  be  seen  on  the  fringe,  that  they  mast  be 
considerable*  Now,  however,  that  we  know  more,  and  have  had  ampl^J 
time  to  take  stock,  it  may  be  well  to  briefly  set  forth  what  they  are. 

Id  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  the  Chinese 
Empire  is  of  enormous  size ;  and  though  the  greater  part  is  eitlier^ 
desert  or  something  not  very  much  better,  yet  there  still  remains  al 
portion — Manchuria  and  what  is  known  as  China  proper— which  is 
exceedingly  rich.  The  area  of  this  portion  may  be  taken  approxi' 
mately  as  rather  over  1,500,000  equare  miles — the  size  of  thirty 
Englands,  and  double  the  size  of  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Anstrim 
put  together.  It  is  1^60  miles  in  length  and  1520  miles  in  breadth. 
We  are  therefore  dealing,  not  with  any  little  country,  but  with  one  of  ^ 
enormous  extent 

Stretching,  as  this  empire  does,  from  north  to  south,  from  50''  lati- 
tude North  to  20"  latitude  South,  the  climate  necessarily  varies  greatly. 
In  the  northern  portion  Canadian  winters  are  experienced,  and  in  the 
sooth  the  heat  of  the  tropics.      But,  taken  as  a  whole»  the  olimata. 
must  be  a  healthy  one,  for  in  the  south  as  in  the  north  the  inhabitanti  - 
are  hardy  and  vigorous.     The  natural  configuration  of  that  portion 
of  the  conntryi  China  proper   and  Manchuria,  with   which   alone   BJ 
propose  to  deal  at  present,  is  all  that  could  be  desired  for  favourable 
development     It  is  varied  in  character,  hilly  and  flat,  well  watered, 
and,  above  all,  intersected  as  no  other  country  in  the  world  is  wtih  &J 
network  of  navigable  waterways,  the  very  centra  of  the  country  beiogf 
pierced  by  one  huge  river»  the  Yangtae  Kiang,  3200  miles  in  length. 
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which  has  been  proved  to  be  navigable  for  ocean-going  steamers  for 
hnndreds  of  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  for  steam  launches  as  far 
inland  as  Chon  King,  in  the  heart  cf  Szechnen.  Over  nearly  the 
whole  the  soil  is  of  exceptional  fertilityj  and,  as  a  consequence,  the 
richest  crops  of  both  the  temperate  and  tropical  cliiiiates  are  easily 
prodaced.  Besides  all  the  ordinary  food-crops,  China  produces  cotton^ 
silk,  tea,  sugar  and  tobacco  in  considerable  quantity  even  at  present, 
and  this  quantity,  under  scientiGc  management  and  nnder  the  stimulns 
of  competition,  might  easily  be  largely  increased. 

No  less  remarkable  are  the  indications  of  mineral  wealth.  Cer- 
tainly no  other  country  in  Asia,  and  few  others  in  the  world,  poasess 
such  magnificent  possibilities.  This  source  of  wealth  is  up  to  the 
present  practically  untoached,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  as  yet 
with  any  degree  of  precision  what  the  mineral  wealth  of  Cbioa  may 
be.  But  gold  has  been  found  both  in  Manchuria  and  China  proper; 
silver  is  even  no«^  largely  exported  ;  coal  and  iron  have  been  found 
over  areas  of  such  extent  as  to  indicate  that  the  quantity  prodocible 
most  be  practically  inexhaustible;  and  other  lesser  minerals  are 
known  to  exist  there. 

With  these  advantages  of  climate,  soil,  conBguration,  and  mineral 
wealth,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  country  is  thickly 
inhabited.  What  the  exact  figures  of  the  population  of  China  really 
are  no  one  can  say.  Bat  no  estimate  that  has  been  made  has  put  it 
as  low  as  300^000,000^  which  is  as  much  as  the  populations  of  France, 
Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  Great  Britain ,  and  Ruisia  put  together. 
Of  these  millions,  the  chief  characteristics  are  their  homogeneity, 
their  conservatism,  their  high  intelligence,  and  their  marvellous 
indnstry.  Their  skill  and  industry  as  cultivators  are  proverbial ;  and 
it  is  now  being  found  in  the  factories  at  Shanghai  that  even  in 
mechanical  skill  they  can  stand  comparison  with  English  hands. 

What  more  promising  country  conld  we  have  desired  to  trade  with  ? 
Magnificent  natural  resources;  an  almost  nnlimited  number  of  a 
prosperous  and  well-civilised  people  to  supply  with  onr  manufactures 
and  furnish  us  with  the  rich  products  of  their  own  conntry  *  and,  as 
regards  mercantile  affairs,  an  honest  and  businesslike  people  into  the 
bargain.  But,  unfortunately »  these  people  had  the  one  all-important 
drawback  of  intense  conservatism.  This  quality  had  had,  no  doubt, 
its  advantages  in  the  course  of  their  history.  It  had  preserved  them 
intact  for  centnries  as  a  great  and  mighty  people,  but  it  had  in  the 
lapse  of  ages  crystallised  them  into  an  inflexible,  unyielding  mass.  It 
bad  destroyed  their  powers  of  adaptability ;  and  when  they  suddenly 
found  themselves  exposed,  by  the  progress  of  the  world,  to  new  and 
hard  conditions,  they  were  unable  to  adjust  themselves  to  those 
altered  conditions  with  that  readiness  by  which  alone  the  integrity  of 
their  country  conld  be  preserved. 
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Wien  the  pressare  from  Europe  began  to  make  itself  felt,  they 
simply  met  it  with  dull,  etolid,  unintelligent  resistance,  which  in  the^^ 
end  proved  inetfectnaL  European  nations  had  never  before  traded 
with  them,  so  why  should  they  now?  They  must  be  kept  at  a 
distancej  as  formerly*  and  by  no  means  be  allowed  to  trade  with  the 
sobjects  of  the  Son  of  Heaven.  This  was  their  attitude ;  and  for 
years  we  had  to  put  up  with  this  tingracioua  demeanour.  But  as 
the  necessity  for  trade  grew  stronger,  as  the  pressure  from  behind 
grew  more  urgent,  first  we  alone,  and  then  we  and  the  French 
together,  waged  war  upon  the  Chiuese,  to  compel  them  to  open  their 
country  to  the  trade  of  nations.  The  Chinese  were  forced  to  concede 
to  us  some  at  least  of  the  most  ordinary  privileges  which  each  modern 
State  concedes  to  another  for  the  recognised  mutual  benefit  of  both ; 
and  we  ezacted  from  them  these  two  great  rights  : 

First,  that  we    should   be    allowed  to  trade    at    certain  specified 
points,  and  that  no  higher  duties  should  be  put  upon  our  goods  th^y 
upon  the  goods  of  any  other  nation  ;  and  ^^H 

Secondly,  that  we  shoald  share  all  advantages  which  might  at  any 
time  be  granted  to  any  other  natiou. 

These  privileges — which  we  had  obtained  at  so  much  cost — give,  it 
will  be  observed,  no  exclusive  benefit  to  ourselves.  They  merely 
enable  us  to  trade  more  freely  than  before  with  the  country,  and 
ensure  that  we  have  impartial  treatment  and  fair  opportunities. 

Of  thoee  opportunities  we  immediately  set  to  work  to  take  the 
utmost  advantage.  **  Already,"  says  Mr.  Curzon,  *' Anglo- Chineee  • 
trade  has  attained  dimensions  that  at  the  time  of  the  first  war,  fifty 
jeEkTB  ago,  would  have  been  laughed  at  as  an  idle  dream.  At  that  time 
China  sent  to  Eugland  less  than  half  a  million  sterling  of  goods  in 
the  year/*  In  1896  the  total  foreign  trade  of  the  Chinese  Empire 
amounted  to  £57^117,473;  and  of  this  total  Great  Britain  and  her 
colonies  (including  Hong  Kong)  claim  71  per  cent.,  and  the  whole  of 
the  rest  of  Europe  (including  Russia)  only  13  per  cent.  The  returns 
of  shipping  show  an  equally  striking  preponderance  in  favour  of  Great 
Britain,  65  per  cent,  of  the  total  shipping  entered  and  cleared  at  the 
Treaty  Ports  being  British.  It  is  noteworthy,  too,  that  of  the  672 
foreign  firms  in  China,  363  are  British. 

So  that,  now,  our  interests  in  China  are  of  a  value  altogether 
unsuspected  a  generation  s^go,  a  value  increasing  with  a  rapidity  that  * 
makes  it  difficult  to  realise  what  it  may  be  a  generation  hence.  It  hag, 
however,  been  estimated  by  Mr.  Valentine  Chirral  that,  even  should 
China  be  opened  up  only  to  the  extent  to  which  Japan  is  already 
opened  up,  the  trade  of  China  might  be  estimated  at  £200,000,000* 
per  annum « 

But  other  European  nations  have  also  acquired  rights  and  intereets 
in  China ;  and  though  our  trade  is  far  in  excess  of  theirs,  there 


others  who,  with  the  present-day  habit  of  rivalry,  are  striving  their 
atmoet  to  get  as  mech  as  we  do  out  of  China — some  by  aimply  taking 
in  as  much  as  they  can  tbemaelves,  others  by  also  trying  to  prevent 
onr  taking  in  any  more. 

Oar  policy  is  that  of  the  open  gate — a  fair  field  and  no  favonr.  We 
are  thoroughly  confident  of  being  able  to  hold  onr  own  against  all 
comerSj  and  as  long  as  they  do  not  interfere  with  us,  the  more  people 
set  to  work  on  this  ill-developed  field  to  produce  more  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  from  it,  the  better  we  are  pleased. 

Bat  all  are  not  of  that  opinion.  Enssia,  especially,  takes  an 
entirely  opposite  view.  She  thinks  she  would  get  on  very  much 
better  if  she  had  the  field  a  little  more  to  herself,  and  she  is  especially 
anxious  that  we  should  not  be  in  it  with  her, 

France,  too,  holds  much  the  same  view.  Conserjuently  these  two 
nations,  wherever  they  acquire  infiuence,  seek  to  exclude  ns  and  to 
keep  what  they  get  entirely  to  themselves. 

In  Tonqnin  the  French  have  adopted  a  policy  designedly  aimed  at 
diminishing  British  trade.  But  the  most  prominent  example  of  the 
policy  of  exolosion  pursued  by  our  rivals  ia  the  case  of  Russia 
in  Manchuria.  Twelve  years  ago,  when  I  was  travelling  through  it 
with  Mr.  H.  E.  M.  James,  the  only  Russian  in  the  whole  country 
whom  we  even  heard  of  was  an  escaped  convict  from  Siberia.  Prac- 
tically the  whole  foreign  trade  was  ia  British  hands.  Now  all  is 
changed.  The  Russians  have  engineers  in  every  part  of  Manchuria 
surveying  for  a  railway,  they  have  hundreds  of  soldiers  as  escort  to 
those  engineers,  and  they  have  organised  a  fleet  for  the  navigation 
of  the  inland  waters.  ij 

To  all  this  we  have  no    possible  need  to  raise  objection.      Such  1 

action  in  itself  is  no  threat  to  our  rights  and  interests.     On  the  con- 
trary, by  opening  up  the  country  and  enriching  the  inhabitants,  these  I 
measures  would  only  make  Manchuria  all  the  better  a  market  for  our 
goods. 

Unfortunately,  Russia  goes  farther  than   this.     She  tells  ns  that  !j 

Manchuria  is  to  be  within  the  sphere  of  her  influence,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence  she  objects  to  onr  asking  China  to  open  a  second  Treaty  Port«  i 

and  yet  sees  no  objection  to  bullying  China  into  handing  her  over  two 
ports,  both  of  which  she  proceeds  to  fortify  and  turn  into  naval 
bases.  Yet  further  does  she  press  her  claims  in  har  sphere  of  influence. 
Not  content  with  having  secured  a  monopoly  of  railway  construction 
in  the  north,  she  vigorously  protests  against  the  employment  of 
English  engineers  in  the  south,  even  though  the  railway  upon  which 
they  are  employed  belongs  to  the  Chinese ;  and  she  threatens  China 
when  these  same  Chinese  borrow  money  for  the  construction  of  the 
railway  from  an  English  bank,  or  give  orders  for  raOway  materials  in 
England.     Her  obvious  intention  is,  therefore,  to  pursue  in  Manchuria 
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the  same  policy  of  rigid  exclusion  which  she  has  already  adopted  in ' 
Central  Asia ;  to  whose  advantage — beyond  a  few  pampered  manu- 
factarers  in   Moscow — is  not  clear ;  bat,  at  all   events,  to  our  dis> 
advantage. 

WfaUe,  then,  the  centrifogal  force  which  is  sending  the  European 
nations  off  to  seek  sabaistence  outside  Europe  has  impelled  these 
nations  to  force  open  China,  many  of  them  wish  to  keep  what  they 
get  to  themselves.  They  will,  no  doubt,  benefit  the  Chinese  as  well  as 
themselveB,  but  they  will  not  benefit  themaelve?,  the  Chinese,  and  all 
other  nations  in  addition,  as  the  more  generous  policy  which  we 
pursue  cannot  fail  to  do. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  pursuit  of  this  exclusive  policy  we  may 
find  ourselves  debarred  from  the  enjoyment  of  the  privileges  which 
we  have  obtained  not  for  the  good  of  ourselves  alone,  but  of  every 
one.  We  may  find  ourselves  shut  off  from  Manchuria  and  South 
China,  and  rigorously  confined  to  Central  China  alone,  for  while  we 
have  obtained  our  rights  from  China,  China  may  even  now  be  dis- 
solving away  before  our  eyes,  and  onr  rights  with  it. 

The  power  of  an  empire  to  hold  itself  together  becomes  less  as  its 
extent  becomes  greater.  If  it  is  to  hold  together,  the  larger  it  becomes 
the  greater  must  be  the  cohesive  power  which  binds  itj  the  more 
intelligent  and  strong  charactered  must  be  the  units  who  compose  the 
catioUj  the  more  highly  organised  must  be  its  political  and  social 
system.  If  the  units  are  not  well-knit  together,  the  empire  in  time 
falls  to  pieces  simply  of  its  own  weight.  And  when,  in  addition  to  its 
own  weight,  it  has  to  bear  outside  pressure  as  well,  the  process  of 
difisolution  is  obviously  accelerated. 

Not  only  is  China  a  huge  empire  of  a  weight  which  puts  too  great 
a  strain  on  the  cohesive  power  of  its  component  parts,  bat  it  has  alao 
to  withstand  severe  external  pressure  and  sudden  impact  in  addttioiu 
From  a  single  small  State  it  has  grown  by  the  absorption  of  others  to  a 
gigantic  empire,  the  most  populous  on  the  earth ;  bnt  its  cobedre 
power  is  clearly  deficient.  With  all  their  exceptional  qualities  of 
thnft  and  industry,  and  even  of  commercial  integrity  of  character,  the 
Chinese  appear  to  lack  that  public  spirit  and  high  standard  of  public 
morality  without  which  high  organisation  is  impossible.  The  empire 
seems  thas  to  have  reached  and  passed  its  state  of  equilibrium,  and  the 
process  of  dissolution  has  begun.  Piece  by  piece  it  appears  likely  to 
43nimble  away  as  it  arose. 

The  struggle  of  the  nations,  resulting,  as  it  has,  in  the  absorption  of 
the  weaker  by  the  stronger,  of  the  lower  by  the  higher,  means  for 
Cfainai  if  she  is  as  incapable  as  she  seems  of  pulling  herself  together, 
absorption  by  one  or  more  of  the  European  Powera 

Pressing  along  her  border  on  the  north,  the  llussians  first  absorbed 
the  portion  of  Manchuria  north  of  the  Amur,  then  they  crossed  that 
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river  and  came  dowo  to  the  sea  at  Vladivoatok  ;  now  they  are  at  Port 
Arthur,  in  the  Gulf  of  Pechiii.  Japan  has  thrown  back  Chineee 
iiuthoritf  in  Korea  and  eetabliehed  her  owq^  and  she  has  takeo  the 
land  of  Formosa,  The  British  have  taken  Wei-hai-Wei  in  the 
north  and  Hong  Kong  in  the  sonth,  and  along  the  Tibetan  and 
eoath-western  borders  are  pressing  hard.  The  Germans  have  taken 
Kiao-Chao  Bay.  The  French  have  established  themselves  in  Tonqnin 
and  press  China  on  the  sonth, 

Snch  are  the  present  positions  of  the  Powers  in  relation  to  China : 
and,  if  we  consider  the  indications  which  the  more  insistent  show  of 
the  farther  extension  of  their  iniaence  or  control,  we  may  be  able  to 
forecast  in  some  degree  the  position  of  China  in  the  future, 

Rnsaia  has  roundly  declared  that  she  considers  all  the  provinces 
bordering  on  her  territory  to  be  within  the  sphere  of  her  influence ; 
and  she  has  shown  what  the  meaning  of  her  inSoence  is  in  the  case 
I  Manchuria.  She  has,  moreover,  made  attempts,  by  means  of  a 
Oovernment-snbsidised  syndicatej  for  the  construction  of  a  railway 
towards  the  Yangtse  Kiang,  and  shown  signs  of  extending  her  political 
influence  still  farther ;  Germany,  having  acquired  Kiao-Chao  Bay,  has 
proclaimed  the  whole  hinterland  of  the  province  of  Shantung  as  within 
her  sphere  of  influence,  Eugland  has  obtained  a  promise  from  the 
Chinese  that  the  basin  of  the  Yangtse  Kiang  will  not  be  given  to  any 
jother  Power.  Japan  has  been  given  a  similar  promise  as  regards  the 
province  of  Fokien,  opposite  to  Formosa.  France  has  been  accorded 
a  like  promise  as  regards  the  provinces  of  Tunan,  Knangsi^  and 
Koang-tnng,  bordering  on  Tonquin,  and  is  credited  with  the  inten- 
tion of  joining  hands  with  the  Russians  from  the  north  to  exclude  the 
English  from  the  Yangtse  Valley* 

Judging,  then,  by  the  experience  of  the  past,  and  by  the  evidence 
which  the  present  affords  of  the  continuance  of  the  tendencies  which 
were  then  acting,  we  may  expect  to  see  the  countries  preying  round 
China  grow  still  farther  at  her  expense.  Empires  expand  along  the 
line  of  least  resistance  or  of  greatest  attraction  ;  and  countries,  like 
women,  especially  for  impulsive  people  like  the  Russians  and  French, 
possess  the  greatest  attraction  when  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
meone  else  covets  them.  It  was  probably  the  fear  that  Port 
^Arthur  would  be  taken  by  us,  or  Japan,  that  induced  the  Russians  to 
hurriedly  take  it  themselves.  It  may  be  anticipated,  thereforOj  that 
Russia  will  expand  over  Chinese  Turkestan,  ilongolia,  and  Man- 
churia, and  press  closely  round  Peking  itself.  What  direction  the 
expansion  of  Japan  will  take  it  is  more  difficult  to  say ;  but  she  is 
ividently  intent  upon  increasing  her  hold  over  Korea,  and  she  may 
ibly  hope  to  obtain  a  similar  position  in  the  province  of  Fokien, 
opposite  Formosa.  Germany,  meanwhile,  will  be  busy  taming  Shan- 
tung into  a  Protectorate  and  extending  her  influence  as  far  into  the 
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hinterland  and  as  near  to  Peking  as  she  can.  Lastly,  in  the  south 
we  may  expect  to  Bee  saccessive  eftbrts  on  the  part  of  the  French  to 
bring  Yunan  and  Kuangsi  and  Knang-tung  within  French  sphere  of 
inflaence  or  under  French  protection  ;  and  we  may  farther  expect 
that  France  will  try  to  Becure  naval  bases  in  the  southern  seas. 

Now,  the  queBtion  we  have  to  consider  is  whether  we  should,  or, 
indeed,  whether  we  coald,  remain  stOl  and  unconcernedly  watch  thia 
process  of  absorption  going  on  under  our  yery  eyes.  Of  all  theee 
Powers  which  threaten  the  integrity  of  China  the  most  pressing  is,  of 
course,  Russia;  and  when  Eussia  and  France  are  in  alliance^  the 
danger  to  China  is  obviously  increased*  Looking  at  the  matter 
squarely  and  with  an  open  mind,  we  may,  I  think,  conclude  that  what 
combines  these  two  Powers  on  the  Chinese  question  is  not  so  much 
a  common  land  hunger— a  community  of  tastes  in  that  respect — as  a 
common  instinct  that  we  should  be  a  danger  to  each  if  we  were 
allowed  to  grow  too  big  and  rich.  They  recognise  that  the  more  we 
h^ve  to  feed  on  the  bigger  we  grow,  and  they  have  had  practical 
experience  that  when  we  and  they  are  set  down  to  work  in  the  same 
field  we  have  a  knack  of  getting  the  most  and  the  best  out  of  it. 
Any  one  who  has  seen  with  his  own  eyes  the  foreign  settlements  at 
the  Treaty  Ports  in  China,  and  the  vastly  superior  size  and  prosperity 
of  the  British  settlement  in  each  port,  will  appreciate  the  justice  of 
this  observation.  The  obvious  way,  therefore,  for  other  European 
nations  to  ensure  their  getting  a  good  share  also  is  to  fence  off  certain 
portions  of  the  field  for  themselves,  and  keep  us  out  of  it.  If,  then^ 
we  left  Russia  and  France  to  carry  out  their  wishes,  we  should 
certainly  see  them  extending  to  Mauchnria,  Yunan,  Kuangsi^  aud 
Kuang-tung  the  same  method  of  exclusion  which  they  have  respec- 
tively  adopted  in  Central  Asia  and  Toncjuin. 

But  we  have  at  present  the  hardly  porchased  right  of  trading  over 
the  whole  of  Chiua.  We  can  and  we  do  trade  in  Manchuria,  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  trade  is  in  our  hands,  and  we  had  established 
a  trade  long  before  a  single  Kussian  business  house  had  been  set  uf^ 
there.  Similarly  in  the  sonthera  provinces,  over  which  the  French 
are  attempting  to  extend  their  infiuence,  we  have  a  large  and  grow- 
ing trade.  Why,  then,  should  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  excluded  from 
these  provinces  ?  We  oertaialy  would  not  if  we  could  help  it*  But 
Eussia  and  France,  combined,  are  a  Power  to  be  reckoned  with  ;  and 
it  being  to  their  interest  to  exclude  us,  and  they  evidently  having  the 
intention  of  working  together  with  that  object,  we  have  seriously  ta 
consider  how  we  may  best  prevent  their  carrying  it  out. 

The  best  method  is,  of  course,  by  coming  to  a  common  understand- 
ing between  ourselves  and  them.  Clearly  neither  of  us  will  be  the 
better,  and  all  three  of  us  will  be  the  worse  for  working  together  on 
the  same  ground  in  constant  apprehension  of  each  other.     Instead  of 
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each  beiDg  able  to  pay  his  undivided  attention  to  bis  own  business,  he 
will  have  to  be  incessantly  on  the  guard  against  distorbance  by  his 
neighbour.  While  we  are  intent  upon  developing  our  trade  with 
Manchuria  we  have  to  be  unceasingly  on  the  watch  to  prevent  the 
Bassians  clearing  ns  out  of  the  country  altogether*  Similarly  the 
Bnaeians,  while  they  are  trying  to  shut  off  ilanchuria  as  a  close  pre- 
serve for  themselves,  have  to  reckon  with  constant  opposition  from  us 
in  the  preservation  of  our  existing  rights ;  and  this  opposition  may 
well  neutralise  the  advantages  they  think  they  may  gain  by  excludiug 
us.  If,  then,  we  could  each  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  other, 
by  which  each  would  be  freed  from  the  necessity  of  jealously  regard- 
ing his  neighbour,  we  should  all  of  us  reap  an  advantage.  If  we 
could  induce  the  Russians  and  the  French  toagree- — and  feel  sure  that 
they  would  carry  out  their  agreement — to  keep  open  to  our  trade  any 
territory  which  they  might  acquire ;  and  to  abstain  from  using  to  our 
disadvantage  any  degree  of  influence  which  they  might  obtain  j  and 
if  we,  in  return,  guaranteed  on  our  part  that  we  would  not  obstruct 
^th©  spread  of  their  influence  over  provinces  contiguous  to  their  present 
issioo,  we  certainly  should  be  the  gainers* 
But  we  have  tried  to  come  to  an  understanding,  and  have  failed ; 
probably  because  Russia  still  believes  that,  even  with  the  opposition 
we  shall  give  whilst  she  pursues  her  ^policy  of  exclusion,  she  is  likely 
to  gain  more  by  keeping  us  out  than  by  working  contentedly  beside 
^118.  She  thinks  she  will  be  better  off  by  keeping  Manchuria  to 
>lf,  even  at  the  risk  of  British  opposition. 
The  attempt  to  come  to  an  understanding  having  failed » what,  then, 
ould  be  our  policy  ?  There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  about  the 
wer.  We  should  resist,  as  far  as  is  in  our  power,  exclaaiou  from 
those  porta  of  China  in  which  exclusion  is  chieSy  threatened  and 
would  be  most  detrimental  to  our  interests ;  and  we  should  take 
measures  to  ensure  that  the  remainder  of  China  is  secured  against  the 
intrusion  upon  our  rights  in  future.  These  objects  we  should  carry 
out  in  such  a  way  as  shall  involve  the  least  interference  possible  with 
the  rights  and  interests  of  other  people,  so  that  our  many  rivals  may 
not  also  become  our  enemies. 

We  should,  for  example,  insist  upon  our  right  to  trade  in  Man- 
churia, and  we  should  take  every  precaution  to  ensure  that  no  other 
Power  shall  assume  in  the  basin  of  the  Yangtse  Kiang  a  position  so 
threatening  to  our  interests  as  the  Russians  have  assumed  in  Man- 
churia. And,  in  taking  such  precautions,  we  should  be  careful  not  to 
infiinge  on  the  rights  of  other  nations  to  freedom  of  trade  in  that 
area. 

These  principles  are  clear  and  easy  to  enunciate.  The  difficulty 
arises  in  carrying  them  into  effect,  and  in  this  I  venture  to  think  we 
are  at  present  proceeding  upon  fundamentally  wrong  lines. 
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f  ma  tibofrfflg  §a  Ibe  buried  oq^  apon  tibe  worlffs  OMik^l* 

If  »  fmatkmma  wiibee  to  ^mde  in  G^ramij,  or  m  Gemuui  in 
Vnne^f  or  to  tnretl  bit  oifitnl  in  bis  neigbboiir's  coimtiy  lor  Ibe 
d#r#lopoimt  of  iU  ramiroer,  be  maf  do  ao  wi&  oompentmly  ri%bt 
rMArietioDii  to  bis  ovro  end  his  neighboor's  good ;  bat  if  the  same 
FreacbmaD  or  Uerman  wishes  to  inyest  his  cspttal  in  tbe  interior  of 
Ofaine  in  order  to  dig  for  the  cosl.  or  the  iron,  or  the  gold,  or  the 
iUrer  which  lies  there  in  inexhaustible  quantity ;  or  if  he  wishes  to 
•tt  tip  a  trading  establishment  in  the  interior  for  the  porpose  of 
eschanging  the  products  of  Europe  for  the  products  of  China,  to  the 
mutual  enrichment  of  both  European  aud  Chinaman,  he  is  absolntely 
refused  permission*  The  Chinese  say  that  the  land  aud  all  that  it 
oontains  is  theirn ;  and  they  will  neither  develop  it  themselveB  nor 
•ell  what  it  oontains  to  others* 

8uoh  a  position  in  clearly  untenable  and  opposed  to  the  spirit  of 
the  age.  It  is  contrary  to  the  cuBtom  which  all  civilised  nations 
have  found  mutually  advuntageoos  of  allowing  each  free  access  to  the 
other,  «nd  the  mnintenance  of  it  means  that  the  whole  world  remains 
IKK>ri3r  than  it  need  be.  Why  then  uphold  the  Chinese  in  it  ?  Why 
str^ngtUeii  them  gratuitouely,  and  enable  them  to  continue  to  maintain 
it  for  years  to  oom©  ? 

We  have  grown  bo  accustomed  to  the  idea  of  organising  the  military 
foroei  of  Asiatic  and  African  States^  and  have  been  so  Bnccessfol  in 
carrying  ifc  out,  that  when  our  interests  in  China  are  threatened  by 
iluinia  WD  naturally  jump  to  the  cobcIubIoq  that  the  best  way  to  stop 
hor  atlvanot^  is  to  organise  the  Chinese  military  (iucluding  the  naval 
forces)  against  them.  But  wo  ought  to  reflect  upon  the  vast  diBerence 
l>otvveen  orgsuising  the  forces  of  an  independent  Stato  and  organisiiig 
those  of  a  8tate  over  which  we  have  a  complete  coutrot.  In  Egypt  and 
India  we  bare  the  administration  completely  in  our  hands.  We  have 
a  garrison  of  our  own,  mu\  we  can  ensure  that  the  power  which  we 
c%U  into  existenoe  by  the  skill  of  our  officers  and  by  grants  of  modem 
inuntiiona  of  war  is  not  ill  directed,  Kat  in  the  case  of  China  we 
have  no  such  assurance,  l^be  power  we  raise  majt  and  probably 
wo«ld«  be  «xtrimdy  ill  directed.     It  may  not  be  brought  into  effieol 
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at  tbe  proper  rooiueDfc  ;  it  may  prove  ineffectual  even  if  it  is ;  and  it 
may  even  be  directed  against  oaraelvee.  If  we  bad  the  complete 
control  of  China  ;  if  w©  had  a  British  garrLaon  there,  and  administered 
it  as  we  do  India,  and  could  then  practicallj  ensure  that  the  power 
which  we  brought  into  play,  and  which  the  ChineBe  seem  by  themselvee 
incapable  of  evolving,  would  not  be  ill  directed  ;  then,  indeed,  we 
might  legitimately  and  advantageously  organise  the  military  forces  of 
the  country  for  its  defence,  and  as  a  safeguard  against  encroachnient 
on  our  mutual  interests. 

But  to  form  an  independent  China  into  an  irresponsible  buffer  State 
is  like  putting  steam  into  an  engine,  with  an  old  and  ignorant  man  in 
the  box,  who  may  turn  it  on  without  any  warning,  and  send  the 
engine  careering  madly  along,  quite  as  likely  backwards  as  forwards. 
It  is,  moreover,  to  repeat  the  error  we  made  time  after  time  in 
our  advance  through  India ;  which  we  made  in  Turkey  and  Persia ; 
and  which  we  are  even  now  making  in  Afghanistan.  How  often > 
just  at  the  critical  period  in  our  prot6g6e'B  historyj  have  we  not  had  to 
leave  her  in  the  lurch  because  we  dared  not  enter  into  a  war  with  a  big 
rival  simply  for  her  sake !  How  often,  again,  have  our  prot^g^es 
done  the  very  thing  we  had  been  most  striving  to  guard  against ! 
And  how  absolutely  certain  it  is  in  these  days,  when  the  fierce  moral 
light  of  civilised  Europe  beats  down  on  every  dark  corner  of  the  earth, 
that  the  oppression  and  corruption  which  seem  to  characterise  nearly 
every  independent  Asiatic  State  will  in  the  long  run  necessitate  our 
controlling  those  we  would  only  too  gladly  see  strong  and  right-minded 
enoDgb  to  hold  their  own  ! 

Cannot  we  remember  that  it  was  a  combbiation  of  these  very  same 
two  Powers,  Russia  and  France,  who  are  now  working  sgainst  us  in 
China,  which  forced  ug,  sorely  against  our  will,  to  break  down  the 
buffer  States  we  had  formed  in  India  and  control  them  ourselves ;  that 
after  drilling  for  years  the  Persian  army^  when  Persia  was  attacked 
by  Bossia,  we  had  to  leave  her  to  fight  her  own  battles,  and  even 
subsequently  to  attack  her  ourselves ;  and  lastly,  that,  after  supporting 
Torkey  for  half  a  century,  it  was  only  fear  of  Russia  that  prevented  us 
from  coudignly  punishing  her  in  mad  exasperation  at  her  barbarous 
cruelties  ? 

It  is  a  degrading  and  disheartening  process  this,  of  backing  up 
uncontrolled  flemi-civilised  peoples  against  our  European  rivals  j  and 
I,  for  one,  should  find  but  little  exhilaration  in  leading  a  troop  of 
Chinamen  against  my  rival  but  very  good  friend  Colonel  Gromb- 
tchevsky  in  order  to  assist  in  preserving  Peking  to  the  Chinese. 

Yet  even  so,  some  wUl  say^  it  is  better  to  control  the  Chinese 
forces  ourselves  than  to  have  hordes  of  Celestials  led  by  Russians 
against  us.  That  is  so.  But,  in  the  first  place,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  Russians  ever  will  do  much  in  the  way  of  organising  and 
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drilling  the  Chinese.  There  is  a  very  prevalent  idea  that  the  RossL 
directly  they  obtain  poeaession  of  an  Asiatic  State,  turn  the  inhabi- 
tants into  masses  of  irregnlar  soldiery.  We  are  all,  for  instance, 
familiar  with  the  idea  that  the  Rassians  have  hordes  of  Asiatic 
cavalry  which  they  are  ready  to  hurl  upon  India.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  Russians  make  far  less  nae  of  these  methods,  which  we 
adopted  fnvm  the  Frenchman  Dapleix,  than  we  ourselves  do.  They 
seem  to  have  something  of  the  same  instLBOtive  fear  of  arming  and 
training  inferior  races  which  T  fonnd  among  the  colonists  in  Sooth 
Africa.  We  know  little  of  this  sentiment  in  India,  probably  because 
we  are  not  really  settled  in  the  country,  and  reared  up  there  from 
generation  to  generation,  as  the  colonists  in  Sonth  Africa  and  as  the 
Russians  are  in  their  possessions.  So,  directly  we  annex  or  extend  our 
influence  over  an  Asiatic  country,  we  invariably  begin  to  drill  a 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  into  a  military  force.  The  Russians  seldom 
do.  In  Transcaspia  there  are  Turkoman  militia  something  akin  to  our 
frontier  levies,  and  in  no  sense  comparable  to  our  regular  Indian  army. 
Bat,  according  to  a  recent  and  very  observant  traveller  in  Ruaauiii 
Central  Asia,  Mr.  F.  O'Dwyer,  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  this  militia 
in  peace  time  consists  of  only  300  men,  and  in  war  time  of  but  2000. 

"  This  insignificant  force/*  8ays  Mr.  O'Dwyer,  **  represents  the  only  thiog 
in  the  shape  of  a  native  fti*my,  a  fact  that  is  worth  remenil>ering  in  view  of 
the  genei'al  inipiMBssLon  that  Russia  freely  admits  the  recently  conquered 
tribes  into  her  armies,  iippoints  their  chiefs,  colonels,  and  generals,  and  has 
at  her  disposal  thousands  of  inM3gular  Tin*komfin  cavalry,  who  only  await 
the  signal  to  pour  into  Afghanistan  and  India,  carrying  tire  and  sword  before 
them/* 

The  Yellow  Terror  of  Chinamen,  organised  by  Rnssian  leaders,  sweep- 
ing through  India  and  devastating  Europe,  is»  therefore,  the  figment  of 
an  imagination  moch  too  far-seeing  to  be  serviceable  as  a  preaent-day 
guide* 

But  though  the  Russians  are  not  likely  to  organise  a  powerfal 
Chinese  force,  they  may  still  gain  such  a  control  over  the  Chinese 
military  organisation  as  to  form  a  serions  obstacle  to  the  extension »  or 
even  maintenance,  of  our  influence.  Snppoaing  they  are  able  to 
effect  this,  what,  then^  are  we  to  do  ?  One  thing,  at  least,  we  can 
do.  We  can  keep  command  of  the  aea.  Perhaps,  too,  we  might 
insist  that,  as  long  as  her  military  power  is  under  the  control  ^ 
Russia,  her  naval  power  shall  not  be  allowed  to  grow.  Further,  we 
might  obtain  a  compensating  control  in  some  other  direction — as,  for 
inatanoe,  over  the  financial  adminiatration,  as  we  already  have  in  the 
psBt  in  the  case  of  the  Maritime  Customu*  This  particular  anggestioci 
may  not  be  feasible,  but  in  some  such  way  as  this  we  might  be  ahlt 
to  preserve  oar  influence  at  Peking,  and  ensure  oar  rights  being 
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respected  without    having    recourse    to    the   detestable  expedient  of 
xirtning  the  Chinese  to  resist  progress. 

Similarly,  if  we  find  that  Russia  and  France  are  by  territorial 
aggrandisement  so  extending  their  influence  to  our  exclusion  as  to  be 
really  encroaching  on  our  interests,  we  might  resist  those  encroach- 
ments as  far  as  it  is  in  onr  power  to  do  so— and  our  power  ia  much 
greater  than  most  people  at  home  seem  to  think — and  we  might 
extend  our  influence  as  a  safeguard  for  the  future  over  territory  more 
immediately  accessible  to  ns — op  the  Yangtse  Valley,  for  instance,  and 
into  Yunan.  And  if  we  are  not  able  by  ourselves  to  cope  with  a 
•combination^  of  Russia  and  France,  we  might  secure  an  ally ;  I 
wonld  only  urge  that  that  ally  shoald  be  white,  and  not  yellow. 

Here  again  we  shoald  secure  our  interests,  not  by  supporting  as  a 
friend  one  who  has  invariably  given  more  to  those  she  fears  than  to 
those  who  proffer  friendship  ;  but,  by  showing  her  that  if  she  is  unable 
to  standi  to  take  her  place  among  the  civilised  nations  of  the  earthy 
if  she  refuses  to  treat  those  nations  ae  they  have  learnt  by  experience 
to  treat  each  other,  and  if  she  is  nnable  to  carry  out  the  treaty 
engagements  into  which  she  has  entered ;  then  she  must  take  the 
consequences  which  inevitably  befall  every  unfit  creature  and  nation 
■on  the  earth,  and  which  would  equally  come  upon  na  under  similar 
conditions*  In  other  words,  if  China  is  not  fit  to  hold  herself  together, 
we  must  let  her  fall  to  pieces ;  and  we  and  others  must  build  upon 
and  from  the  ruins  a  more  sightly  edifice. 

The  result  of  this  rivalry  of  Earopean  nations  will  mean,  then,  in 
the  long  run,  the  partition  of  China  ;  will  mean  that  certain  provinces 
will  come  under  Russian  influence,  others  under  French,  others  under 
German,  and  others  again  under  British  control.  Have  we  any  need 
to  shrink  from  this  idea  with  the  hypocritical  shudders  to  which  we 
have  accustomed  ourselves  ?  Should  we  not  rather  give  up  our  ideas 
of  preserving  the  integrity  of  China,  abetain  from  academical  discus- 
Biona  in  and  out  of  Parliament  about  the  advantages  of  maintaining 
it,  and  instead  frankly  recognise,  not  only  that  the  disintegration  of 
China  has  been  going  on  for  the  last  century,  bat  that  we  ourselves 
have  been  taking  a  prominent  and  usef  al  part  in  it,  to  the  benefit  of 
Ourselves  and  of  hundreds  of  thouBands  of  Chinamen  ? 

Where  now  are  China's  former  tributaries — Korea,  Tonquin,  Annam, 
Siam,  Burma  Hunza,  tSikkim,  Nepal  ?  To  whom  now  do  Hong 
Kong,  Mir  Bay,  Wei-hai-Wei,  Kiao-Chao  Bay,  Port  Arthur,  Trans- 
Amur,  Manchuria,  the  Pamirs,  and  Formosa  belong  ?  Surely  it  is 
time  for  na  to  open  our  eyes  and  see  what  is  going  on  directly  under 
them  ! 

We  should,  no  doubt,  like  to  see  China  strong  enough  to  preser7e 
her  integrity,  and  so  be  able  to  continue  to  us  the  privileges  we  at 
present  enjoy,  and  which  we  are  not  so  likely  to  continue  to  enjoy» 
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with  China  under  Kussian  and  French  dominatiao*  But  to  undertake^ 
the  task  of  preaerviog  her  integrity  for  her — not  from  aoy  special 
love  of  her ;  not  from  any  chivalrone  feeling  of  protecting  the  weak 
against  the  oppression  of  the  strong ;  but  simply  from  the  calculated 
self-interest  to  make  of  her  a  buffer  against  a  ciiriliaed  rival,  is  surely 
as  immoral  as  it  is  unwise. 

To  many,  however,  the  ao-called  **  grab  ''  for  China  is  looked  upon 
with  disgust  and  contempt.  To  these  the  encouraging  and  propping 
up  of  effete  old  China  aeeins  a  far  nobler  task.  To  such  as  these  the 
partitioning  of  China  appears  a  political  burglary.  But  if  this  is 
so,  not  only  political  burglary,  but  political  murder  Ms  been  the 
order  of  history  and  the  means  of  progres?. 

To  take  a  country  and  exploit  it  at  the  expense  of  its  inhabitanta, 
as  the  Spaniards  did  the  States  of  South  America,  may  justly  b^ 
called  political  burglary.  To  control  a  country  as  European  nationa 
have  now  learnt  to  control  Asiatic  States,  as  the  Russians  raid 
Turkestan,  as  we  rule  India  and  the  French  Tonquin,  is  to  take  a  step 
in  the  general  progress  of  the  world ;  to  substitute  order  for  chaos ; 
and  to  give  millions  of  human  beings  advantages  which  at  present 
they  do  not  possess. 

And  1  think  that  those  who  have  travelled  in  Asia  and  Africa,  and 
seen  with  their  own  eyes  the  almost  incredible  advance  made  in  the 
countries  which  have  been  administered  or  controlled  by  European 
nations^  and  who  compare  the  conditions  existing  there  with  &e 
corruption,  the  oppressioDj  the  lawlessness  of  such  States  as  China, 
Turkey,  Persia  aud  Afghanistan,  will  most  readily  admit  that  the 
immorality  lies  not  in  controlling  such  States,  but  in  persistently 
bolstering  them  up  as  an  impediment  to  progress.  More  especially 
do  I  think  that  any  one  who  has  been  able  to  see  the  prosperity  of  the 
Chinese  under  a  jnet  and  liberal  government  in  the  British  settle- 
ments  of  Fenang,  Singapore  and  Hong  Kong,  and  to  compare  the 
actual  there  with  the  possible  in  China — to  realise  what  China  might 
be  with  these  same  Chinamen  nnder  an  enlightened  Government, 
which  would  preserve  order,  and  foster  private  enterprise  in  the 
development  of  trade,  the  construction  of  railways  and  the  opening 
of  mines  ; — I  think  that  any  one  who  has  seen  all  this  will  allow  that 
the  injustice  lies  not  in  assuming  control  over  the  Chinese,  but  in 
supporting  them  to  resist  those  who  would  attempt  to  so  rule  them. 

Not  in  sharing  in  the  partition  of  China  when  such  a  course  is 
forced  npon  us  by  competition — the  driving  force  of  the  progress  of 
the  world — lies  the  immorality,  but  rather  in  supporting  and  enoou* 
raging  China  to  oppose  that  progress. 

To  effectually  control  backward  people,  to  treat  them  with  jusl 
and  to  develop  the  natural  resources  of  the  country  with  the  ud' 
Western  scientific  methods,  is  to  confer  benefit  on  all— on  the  original 
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inhabitants,  on  onraelves,  and  on  mankind  in  general.  Should  we 
not  rather,  then,  in  the  coming  century,  recognise  the  direction  in 
which  the  finger  of  destiny  manifestly  points ;  give  up  old  ideas  that 
we  must  necessarily  keep  still ;  take  heart  from  what  we  have  done 
in  India,  in  spite  of  a  century  of  efibrts  to  avoid  assumbg  the  task  of 
government ;  and  not  flinch  from  stepping  forward  farther  east  when 
we  feel  the  requisite  strength  within  us  and  find  the  pressure  of 
events  urging  us  on  ? 

F.  E.  YOUNGHUSBAKD. 
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THE  East  LoBdoQ  Waterworks  Company  ia  sapposed  to  provide  its 
district  with  '^  a  constant  supply  of  pure  and  wholesome  water 
saffcient  for  tho  domestic  purposes  of  the  iohabitantsr  bat  for  the 
foarth  time  within  three  years  the  legal  theory  has  calamitously 
broken  down^  and  *'  the  inhabitants  '*  are  once  more  reduced  to  a 
snpply  that  is  neither  constant,  pure,  wholesome,  nor  snflScient.  The 
record  stands  thas:  In  the  sgring  of  1605  there  was  a  water  famine 
which  the  company  attributed  entirely  to  the  frost,  though  after 
examinations  showed  that  much  of  the  trouble  wonld  have  been 
avoided  if  the  pipes  had  been  laid  at  the  proper  depth.  Then,  in  the 
summer  oE  the  same  year,  came  a  long  spell  of  short  commons.  Thia 
time  it  was  declared  to  be  the  fault  of  the  drought  and  thf  Coanly 
Council,  whoie  opposition  to  the  Water  Company  s  Bill  had  stopped 
the  constraction  of  new  reservoirs  ;  and  many  people  believed  Jt,  In 
1896  there  was  another  hot  summer,  accompanied  by  a  ehort  supply, 
and  onoe  more,  according  to  the  company^  it  was  the  fault  of  the 
weather  and  the  County  Council.  Parliament  had  parsed  the  Reser^ 
voirs  Act  in  1894 — by  a  majcirity  of  one — of  which  fact,  indeed,  we 
had  been  informed  the  previous  year ;  bat  as  the  reservoirs  wei*e 
unfinished  the  old  defence  held  good — it  was  still  the  County  Council's 
ftinlt  And  now,  with  the  first  touch  of  the  hot  weather,  which  has 
since  become  tropical,  another  water  fast  is  proclaimed;  ihe  people 
are  put  on  an  allowance  of  four  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four^a 
parely  nominat  allowance,  because  there  ia  not  enough  preesure  to 
make  the  water  run  properly — and  the  prospects  are  worse  than  eror. 
Thia  time,  however,  the  reservoirs,  which  were  to  bring  relief  and 
maintain  a  splendid  cont^tant  service  all  through  the  dog  dayBj  are 
iiaished — finished  and  prjb^ticaHy  empty.     Tbe  company,  with  double 
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the  storage  accommodation,  is  positivelj  in  the  same  plight  as  in  the 
Bummers  when  it  knocked  the  Connty  Conncira  head  against  the 
eidea  of  its  tiolinished  reservoira.  And  for  East  London  thia  is  a 
very  aerious  discovery. 

The  company  is  reduced  to  pleading  the  drought  and  heaf,  which 
is  a  cariooB  instance  of  the  force  of  habit — this  being  the  third 
unprecedented  drought  since''  1895.  No  doubt  it  is  very  hot,  espa- 
ctally  in  the  East-End,  But  the  hot  weather  is  just  the  time  when 
water  is  most  wanted,  and  if  a  plentiful  and  reliable  service  Is  not  to 
he  bad  whenever  the  rainfall  is  below  the  average^  or  the  thermometer 
is  above  80  degrees,  what  ia  the  good  of  a  water  company  ?  Besides, 
Mr,  Bryan,  their  engineer,  doea  not  seem  to  perceive  what  is  involved 
in  his  complaint  about  the  drought,  which  he  declares  has  been  going 
on  for  thirteen  months.  ''The  rivers  and  springs  are  always  depen- 
dent upon  the  winter  rainfall/*  and  last  winter  the  rain  did  not  falL 
This  ia  simply  to  plead  gnilty.  Why  did  the  directors  wait  till 
Aagnst  to  take  action  when  they  had  this  warning?  There  was  a 
plain  line  of  action  open  to  them,  laid  down  by  themselves,  so 
soon  as  they  began  to  distrust  tbeir  reservoirs.  In  1697  they  put 
a  clause  into  their  Bill,  enabling  them,  in  case  of  emergencies,  to  make 
•connections  with  other  companies.  Why  did  they  sit  all  through  the 
winter  and  spring  and  summer  waiting  for  the  rain  to  fall,  when,  on 
the  sho??ing  of  their  own  engineerj  a  calamity  was  hanging  over 
London  ?  Mr,  Stuart,  MP,,  has  pressed,  without  succesp,  for  an  explan- 
ation of  what  seems  to  be  inexplicable.  With  plenty  of  water  comiog 
into  every  district  except  the  East — and  it  should  be  known  that  when- 
ever a  famine  has  occurred  in  the  East  there  haa  been  water  running 
to  wa%te  in  the  West— the  company  has  advisedly,  and  in  the  face  of 
warning,  kept  its  va&t  ma^s  of  densely  crowded  customers  sealed  up 
ivithin  its  bone-dry  pystem.  Only  after  the  catastrophe  was  upon  it 
did  it  begin  to  take  measures.  A  municipal  authority  or  a  water 
trust  would  soon  be  taught  that  such  inaction  was  a  crime,  and  it 
would  get  short  ehrift  in  the  day  of  reckoning. 

So  lately  as  1892  the  East  London  Company  went  before  Lord 
Balfour  of  Burleigh  s  Water  Commission  to  prove  that  its  resources 
were  more  than  equal  to  another  for hj  ffofrs  swpp/^.  The  Commission 
accepted  its  statement,  and  reported  io  this  sense.  The  levity  of  the 
transaction  comes  out  with  considerable  clearness  when  we  compare 
the  assurances  made  by  the  company  in  1892  with  its  performances 
ainoe. 

The  East  London  Company's  main  source  of  Bupply  is  the  River 
Lea,  from  which  the  New  River  Company  also  draws  a  volume  of 
22,500»000  gallons  daily.  It  has  access  to  the  Thames,  from  which 
it  is  empowered  to  take  10,000,000  gallons  a  day.  It  has  chalk 
wells,  which  were  estimated  to  be  good  for  from  G,000,000  to  11,000,000 
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gallons  a  day  in  1892,  and  a  great  deal  more  prospectively ;  and  there 
are  gravel  beds  at  Han  worth.     The  CJommission  had  to  decide  whether 
these  Bonrces,  coo  pled  with  the  necesBary  arraDgemente  for  storage*^ 
were  gofficient  for  the  needs  of  East  London  up  to  1931,  and   Lordj 
BaUonr,  aa  a  preliminary,  asked  ilr*  Bryan  what  was  the  worst  con- 
dition of  things  that  the  company  might  have  to  face,     *'  Yon  think 
that  no  set  of  circamstances  can  ever  lower  you  below  20,000,000  or 
22,000,000  gallons  a  day  from  the  River  Lea  ? ''     Answer :  **  I  think 
we  might  count  npon  20,000,000  a  day.*'     "  Under  Uiese  circum- 
stances, what  would  be  the  relative  amounts  to  be  drawn  Crom  storage,^ 
from  the  Thames,  and  from  wells?"     Answer;  "K  onr  supply  [tha 
is,  supply  to  customers]  should  be,  as  it  is  now»  40,000,000  a  day,  we 
should  take  the  20,000,000  from  the  River  Lea ;  we  should  take  the j 
10,OOOjOCO  from  the   Thames ;  and   from  onr  existing  wells   at   the* 
present  moment  we  could  take  at  least  6,000,000 ;  and  then  we  should 
take  from  storage  the  remainder*"  In  his  recent  letter  to  Mr.  Roberts 
M,P,  fcr  Hackney,  Mr.  Bryan  writes :   **  All  that  I  am  certain  about 
is  that  the  water  available  for  this  company,  after  the  New  River  ha 
taken  its  22,500,000  gallons  a   day,  does  not  amount  to  more  than' 
3,000.000  gallons." 

Aa  to  the  resen^oirs,  the  company  did  not  suggest  that  the  question 
pressed.  They  told  the  Comniission  that  the  available  storage  was 
910,000,000  gallons,  **but  in  reality  we  have  more  than  that;'  Bat 
in  the  written  statement  this  estimate  was  modified : 

"  The  Eaht  London  Waterworks  Company  have  constructed  eight  i 
reserv'oirs  with  a  nominal  capacity  of  6n(>,0o0,000  gallons.     The  esttmat 
total  volume  which  it  is  possihle  to  draw  off  by  gravitation  to  the  filter  bed 
is  about  740,000,000  gallons.     This  by  no  means  exhausts  the  reservoirs^' 

hut  to  utilise  the  rttnainder  pumping  irould  have  to  be  resorted  to" 

The    Commission   perceived  that   the   qualification   was  vital — for 
pnmping  costs  a  great   deal    of  money — ^and   they  reported   that   the 
storage  was  sufficient  for  740,000,0(>0  gallons*     They  also  reported  inj 
favoar  of  increasing  the  storage  *'  on  well-re  cognised  lines,''  and  th« 
seem  to  have  been  entirely  satisfied  that  the  new  reservoir  accomc 
dation  immediately  proposed,  of  which  so  mnch  has  since  been  heard^^ 
would  meet  the  case  for  some  time  to  come. 

For  the  whole  thing  was  in  a  very  small  compass.    In  order  to  snpply 
East  London  np  to  1931   it  was  only  necessary,  so  the  company  coti 
tended,  to  secure  an  additional  14,000,000  gallons  a  day,  which  it 
proposed  to  arrange  for  as  follows : 


LiiiXf  with  storage  reservoirs 
Thames     ♦         .         ♦         . 

Han  worth  springs 

Existing  welk  in  Lea  Valley 

Further  wells  in  Lea  Valley 


30,000,000 
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Accordiog  to  thiB  calculation  a  margin  of  another  12,000^000 
gallooB  wonld  remain  ie  hand  after  everyone  was  supplied — %  most 
handsome  arrangement 

Now,  the  basis  of  these  remarkable  figures  may  have  been  clear  to 
the  Commission,  bat  it  ia  difficult  to  understand  the  process  of 
reasoning  by  which  they  accepted  them.  Assuming  that  the  capacity 
of  the  wells  was  a  matter  for  the  geologists  and  for  Mr,  Bryan's 
divining-rod,  how  were  the  Commission  to  know  about  the  flow  of  the 
Lea  when  the  company  itself  was  only  able  to  make  a  guess  at  it  ? 
**  Have  you  any  means,*'  the  engineer  was  asked,  **  of  telling  us  what 
quantity  you  have  taken  daily  from  the  river  ?  **  and  the  answer  was, 
**  No,  we  have  not."  **  You  have  no  automatic  gauge,  or  anylhiDg 
of  that  sort  ? "  "  None  whatever ;  the  whole  of  the  water  passes 
through  our  reservoirs,  and  we  cannot  take  any  water  direct  to  our 
filter  beds  without  its  passing  through  these  reservoirs."  The  Com- 
mission^  however,  placidly  reported  that  the  taking  of  52J  miilion 
gallons  [by  the  two  companies :  224  by  the  Niew  River  and  30  by  the 
East  London]  might  be  continued,  provided  the  storage  was  adequately 
increased.  Their  belief  in  this  dubious  stream  seems  to  have  been 
intuitive  ;  at  any  rate  it  cannot  be  accounted  for. 

Tnruing  from  the  poetry  of  Mr,  Bryan  and  Lord  Balfour  to  the 
prose  of  the  water  examiner's  report  for  July,  we  get  a  somewhat 
different  statement : 


t 


Drawn  from  Lea  (including  storage)    .         ,  27,9^2,000 

„          ,,    Thames 8,027,000 

„          I,     Han  worth        .         .         ,         ,  1,773,000 

„          „     wells        .....  7,l*w,000 


Most  of  the  Lea  supply  must,  of  course,  have  come  from  the  storage 
of  previous  months,  if  the  company's  account  of  the  drought  and  the 
present  flow  of  the  river  is  correct.  Two  million  gallons  that  might 
have  been  drawn  from  the  Thames  were  allowed  to  run  by.  The 
existiog  wells,  which  in  1892  were  credited  with  a  capacity  of 
11,000,000  gallons,  were  4,000,000  short,  and  nothing  seems  to  have 
been  heard  of  the  new  wells  with  their  13^000,000  gallons.  We 
are  not  yet  in  1931,  but  in  spite  of  the  Commission  the  conclusion  is 
forced  upan  ns  that  the  company  has  come  to  the  end  of  its  resonrceSj 
and  that  Elast  London  will  find  itself  each  year  in  ever-increasing 
difficulties  and  dangers.  It  happens  to  have  been  well  known  to 
engineers  e?er  since  1868  that  the  sources  of  the  Lea  Valley  water 
supply  were  shrinking.  But  while  other  towns  were  making  the  same 
discovery  with  regard  to  their  own  water,  and  going  far  afield  for  a  fresh 
and  nnrestricted  supply,  the  E^fc  London  Company  stuck  to  it  that 
its  diminishing  sonrces  were  expanding  and  would  continue  to 
expand. 
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LondoBj  however,  happens  to  have  been  expand  Log  whilst  the 
was  dwindJiDg.  The  way  the  company  took  account  of  this  fact 
cnrioue  and,  in  the  light  of  recent  events,  instructive.  For  eveiy 
period  of  five  years  they  calcolated  that  10,000  fresh  houses  might  be 
expected,  and  for  these  new  houses  they  made  allowance — on  paper — 
of  an  additional  2,000,000  gallons  a  day.  This  method  of  reckonings 
it  will  be  seen,  took  no  account  of  the  fact  that  during  the  precediDg 
ten  years  no  fewer  than  40,000  houses  had  been  added  to  their 
water-area.  *^  It  is  an  utter  impossibility,"  Eaid  the  engineer,  **  to 
te!l  what  the  East-End  of  Loudon  will  be  like  in  a  few  years'  time. 
The  check  must  come  to  the  population  of  the  East-End/'  And  the 
company  proceeded  to  check  it  in  this  way.  London  proper  being 
almost  filled  up,  it  followed  that  the  new  houses  would  have  to  be 
built  in  Edsex^  and  they  would  be  small  houses  with  acoommodation 
for  fewer  people  than  the  London  houses.  The  average  of  inmates  for 
both  districts  was  put  at  61  per  house.  It  was  a  comfortable  hypo- 
thesis, like  the  rest,  but  the  result  is  that  by  the  year  1898  the 
company  has  to  reckon  with  120,000  people,  who  have  forced  them- 
selves into  the  neighbourhood  contrary  to  all  sound  principles  of 
arithmetic.  Here  are  the  figures  ;  Company's  estimate  of  houses  for 
the  five  years  1806  to  1901,  182,301,  with  G'l  persona  to  a  house. 
Water  examiner's  statement:  number  of  houses,  195,860;  estimated 
population,  1,291,512.  According  to  the  company's  reckoning  before 
the  Commission,  therefore,  there  ought  to  be  only  1^173,091  people  in 
their  district  now. 

No  doubt,  if  the  water  famine  continues,  some  tiifiing  mistake  in 
the  filtering  may  h^lp  to  bring  the  numbers  down  to  the  estimate* 
The  health  of  such  districts  as  Whitechapel  and  East  Ham  is  balanced 
on  too  fine  a  point  to  permit  of  the  pranks  of  a  body  like  this  com- 
pany being  played  with  impunity.  The  examiner  states  that  in  the 
month  of  July,  by  which  time  the  drought  had  hardly  had  time  to 
make  iteelf  felt,  the  water  drawn  from  the  Lea  at  Angel  Road  '^  was 
of  bad  chemical  and  bacterial  quality,"  though  it  was  delivered  to 
consumers  in  '*  excellent  chemical  condition ;  but  the  water  of  all 
three  fitter  wells  seriously  transgressed  the  standard  of  100  microbes 
per  cubic  centimetre.'*  At  No.  1  Essex  filter  the  number  of  microbes 
was  508,  at  Xo.  2  2482,  and  at  the  Middlesex  filter  1066.  The 
highest  number  after  East  London  is  58  per  cubic  centimetre  from  the 
West  Middlesex  Company^s  well.  That  was  in  July.  What  about 
August  and  September  ?  And  will  the  chemical  quality  be  ijutte 
reliable  through  the  month  of  October,  with  the  sacred  river  faai 
running  dry  ?  It  should  be  noted  that  the  Lea  Conservancy  Board 
reported  on  September  21  that  the  flow  of  the  stream  below  the  New 
River  intake  was  no  more  than  15,000,000  gallons  a  day. 

People  in  the  country  may  well  wonder  how  it  is  that  such  a 
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mBtaoce, 
pelled  thd  company  to  carry  out  its  contract  ?  The  aoawer  is  that 
the  law  provides  that  ** notwithstanding  anything  in  this  Act" — as 
quoted  io  the  first  lines  of  this  article — *'  a  company  shall  not  be 
subject  to  any  liability  for  not  giving  a  constant  supply  if  the  want  of 
snch  supply  arises  from  frost,  unusual  drought,  or  other  unavoidable 
cause  or  accident.'^  But  does  not  the  company  suffer  in  pocket?  By 
n:>  means.  Water  or  no  water  the  company  gets  its  money.  The 
householder  still  pays  his  water-rate,  together  with  the  charge  of  4^.  to 
6s,  a  year  for  each  bath,  the  extra  charge  of  is,  for  every  water-closet, 
and  the  25  per  cent,  addition  for  water  supplied  twenty  feet  above  the 
pavementr — though  this  rarely  can  be  got  in  ordinary  times  and  never 
during  a  water  famine.  Therefore  the  £167,000  which  the  company's 
shareholders  received  last  year  is  not  likely  to  be  reduced  this  year. 
The  East  Londoner,  too,  it  should  be  noted,  pays  Is.  Id,  in  the  £  for 
between  twenty  and  thirty  gallons  a  head^  where  the  Glasgow  man 
pays  6rf.  per  fifty-fonr  gallons.  No  wonder  water  is  a  profitable 
monopoly  in  London.  Does  the  fear  of  Parliament  count  for  nothing 
then  ?  Parliament  has  been  talking  about  water  at  intervals  ever 
since  1845  and  the  Cholera;  a  Royal  Commisaion  will  resume  its 
sittings  once  a  week  some  time  in  February,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  that  arddnt  reformer  Lord  Llandaff;  and,  for  the  rest,  nobody 
supposes  that  the  present  Government  will  do  anything  harsh  to  a 
water  company  in  diflSculties,  If  the  County  Council  is  troublesome, 
it  will  be  the  business  of  Parliament  to  vote  it  down,  A  water 
company  may  plunder  and  betray  the  poor,  hoodwink  the  Government, 
and  bring  death  and  misery  upon  a  city.  It  may  take  our  mouey 
and  give  ua  no  water.  But  we  must  not  take  over  their  wat&r  unless 
we  pay  three  or  four  times  the  value  of  the  worn-out  plant  and  com- 
pensation for  the  monopoly — for  that  would  be  oonfiscatioD, 
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THE  SOUDAN  QUESTION. 


NOW  that  tlie  victorioas  Anglo- Egyptian  armj,  under  the  gallant 
generalship  of  the  Sirdar,  Sir  Herbert  Kitchener,  has  defeated 
the  Khalifa  and  occupied  hia  etrougholdj  and  that  Khartoum  is  once 
again  within  the  borders  of  civilisation,  the  qaestion  naturally  arises. 
What  next  ?  Is  Great  Britain,  after  epending  so  much  treasure^  and 
after  dyeing  the  desert  sand  with  so  much  of  her  best  blood,*  to 
repeat  the  tactics  of  1885,  and  once  again  retreat  j  or  is  she  to  face  the 
grave  problem  o!  holding  what  her  arm's  have  gained  and  securing 
for  the  unhappy  Sondaa  a  just  and  firm  government,  bo  that  that 
con D try  may  risQ  from  the  murder  and  rapine  of  the  past  to  a  state  of 
prosperity,  happiness,  and  contentment  ? 

Many,  no  doubt,  will  say  that  now  Gordon's  murder  is  avenged 
and  Britifch  honour  is  retrieved,  we  are  able — nay,  even  that  it  is  oar 
duty — to  wash  our  hands  of  the  Soudan  and,  providing  Egypt  with  a 
safe  frontier,  to  allow  the  Soudanese  to  shift  for  themselvesi,  thinking 
that  now  the  Mahdi's  power  is  broken  it  will  never  assert  itseH 
again* 

I  much  regret  the  cry  '*  Revenge,''  which  to  bo  many  seems  to  b^ 
the  dominant  idea  with  regard  to  the  operations  ju3t  concluded.  Men 
miEJudge  Gordon  greatly  if  they  think  that  he  would  have  approved 
of  such  an  idea.  No ;  he  would  have  been  the  last  to  suggest  a 
bloodthirsty  vengeance.  True,  in  one  of  his  last  letters  from  Khar- 
toum, just  before  his  death,  he  urged  his  fellow-countrymen  to  crush 
the  Mahdi's  power.  But  why  ?  Because  he  knew  its  hatefulness^ 
the  incalculable  misery  it  had  caused  and  would  cause,  and  he  longed 

^  The  AiiglO'Egjptlan  loss  m  battle  from  September  16S2  to  September  189S  has 
been  in  kUled  and  wounded  about  14,500  ;  the  Dervish  loss,  inclwdiog  woQuded,  some 
45,000;  This  enormous  loss  does  not  iQcludc  the  itnmeDse  nuniber  of  people 
(ilaaghtered  bj  the  De^vii^he:i,  which  can  never  be  ascertained. 
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to  see  the  country  freed  from  the  evils  of  a  vile  rula  and  placed  noder 
the  protection  of  those  whose  capacity  he  trusted  to  end  the  rapine 
and  to  rale  the  people  in  jaetice  and  in  truth. 

I  do  not  propose  to  refer  to  the  expedition  Bent  to  relieve  Gordcn, 
nor  to  the  disastrous  retreat  and  short-sighted  policy  which  left  the 
Mahdi  free  to  devastate  vast  districts  with  fire  and  sword,  and  to 
cause  enormous  misery  and  death  to  hundreds  of  thoosands  of  men, 
women,  and  children.  Deeply  as  I  regret  all  this,  I  can  see  no  oseful 
purpose  served  in  recrimioations,  bat,  having  been  requested  by  the 
Editor  of  the  Cuntemi'DJiaey  Eeview  to  give  my  views  on  the  future 
of  the  Sondan^  my  purpose  in  writiug  is  to  try  and  see  what  responsi- 
bilities are  now  before  this  country^  and  to  endeavour  to  ascertain,  in 
the  Ifght  of  known  facts  and  past  experience,  what  her  present  duty 
i&,  and  what  the  probable  result  will  be  if  the  proposals  which  follow 
should  be  carried  out. 

The  opinioos  I  formulate  are  based  upon  a  pergonal  knowledge  of 
all  the  districts  in  (lueBtioo,  and  are  the  outcome  of  discuBBions  with 
Gordon,  Emiuj  Gessij  Janker,  and  many  European  officials  and  native 
Mudir?,  oflScers,  and  merchants  who  lived  and  worked  in  the  Soudan 
up  to  the  time  of  the  Mahdi  s  rebellion. 

Did  space  permit,  it  would  be  instructive  to  show  the  strange  chain 
of  events  which,  from  1798,  when  Napoleon  created  the  Egyptian 
question,  has  gradually  led  this  country  to  occupy  Egypt  and  to 
fulfil  Mahomet  Ah's  prophecy  that  sooner  or  later  that  country  would 
fall  under  the  supreme  influence  of  Great  Britain,*  Interesting  as 
this  would  be,  the  future  must  claim  our  attention.  It  is  a  fact  that 
we  are  responsible  for  the  progress  of  Egypt,  and  it  appears  to  me 
that  we  are  also  morally  bound  to  restore  the  comparative  peace  which 
existed  in  the  Egyptian  Soudan  in  1880. 

I  think  it  mn^t  be  admitted  that  it  was  the  non- recognition  by  the 
Government  of  the  gravity  of  the  commencement  of  the  Mahdi*s 
rebellion  which  led  to  the  misery  of  the  past  fourteen  years.  I  know 
that  when  I  returned  from  the  Soudan  in  1880  I  called  the  attention 
of  the  Government  to  the  serionaness  of  the  situation  there  at  that 
time,  and  pointed  out  that  unless  the  discontent  which  was  then 
plainly  manifest  waa  not  immediately  checked,  and  unless  existing 
flagrant  abuses  were  at  once  removed,  the  smonldering  fires  of  dis- 
content would  break  out  and  involve  the  whole  Soudan  in  ruin. 

In  considering  the  future  of  the  Soudan,  before  all  else  it  must  be 
made  very  clear  that  we  have  not  to  do  with  one  vast  area,  where 
climate,  country,  and  inhabitants  are  all  alike.  Far  from  it ;  we  have 
to  consider  the  whole  of  the  Nile  Valley  from   Egypt  Proper  to  the 

*  Mabomet  AU  raid  i'>  Buxckbirdt,  **  The  threat  fl^h  swallow  the  smalK  andEgvptiit 
ii6oe$MU7  to  England  .  .  *  «  .  England  must  some  diij  take  £gjpl  as  her  share  m  the 
«poil  of  the  TnrkUh  Empire." 
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Victoria  Lak-»,  on  the  northern  shores  of  which  our  Uganda  Protec- 
torate is  sitaated. 

Tbere  are  three  large  areap,  totally  d  f!>rent  in  character :  the  firet 
eztendiog  from  the  frontier  of  E^ypt  Proper  to  a  line  which  may  be 
roughly  taken  as  10^  N,  lat.,  including  Kordofan  and  Darfar — an 
arid  country  inhabited  by  numerous  Arab  tribes ;  the  second  reaching 
as  far  as  the  Albert  Lake  (about  2^  N,  lat.)  and  including  the  Bahr- 
el-Gbazil  and  Monbuttu  districts — ^a  more  fertile  area,  well  watered 
and  inhabited  by  negroes ;  thirdly,  Uganda  and  Unyoro,  where  the 
germ  of  civiliaation  has  been  planted,  but  where  religious  strife  and 
gross  mismanigement  have  caused  war,  dis^ntent,  and  even  anarchy 
to  a  certain  extent,  which,  however,  we  may  hope  will  soon  pa^sa 
away  if  our  officials  are  chosen  with  care  and  the  country  is  rnled  on 
the  spot  and  not  from  Zinribar. 

We  have  to  fdce  the  fact  that,  apart  frjm  Uganda  and  Unyoro — 
which  I  mu^t  leave  out  of  the  question  now — -all  the  Soudan  has  been 
more  or  less  under  the  terrible  rale  of  the  Mahdi  for  the  past  fourteen 
years.  The  population  in  the  Arab  portion  of  the  country  has  been 
more  than  decimat€d ;  the  tribal  systems  have  almost  entirely  broken 
up,  and  the  former  peace  and  comparative  order  which  obtained  nntil 
1880-2  have  been  crushed  out,  eo  that,  although  at  the  time  of 
Grordon  8  death  the  paciGcation  and  development  of  the  country  could 
have  been  accomplished  with  great  rapidity,  it  will  now  only  be  possible 
very  gradnally. 

It  is  true  that  the  inhabitants  will  welcome  the  fall  of  the  Mahdi*s 
role,  but  it  will  take  a  considerable  time  for  them  to  settle  down  to 
jieacaful  occupations  a^ain,  while  the  destruction  of  the  former  indus- 
tries and  trade,  together  with  the  fearful  loss  of  life,  must  make  a 
remunerative  occupation  of  the  country  impossible  at  present.  Years 
must  elapse  before  even  the  moderate  prosperity  of  former  dajs  will  bo 
attained,  but  that  it  can  be  attained  I  am  very  sure.  In  this  con* 
neetion  it  is  well  to  note  in  passing  that  the  Negro  portion  of  the 
Soudan  has  been  less  affected  by  the  Mahdi's  rebellion  than  the  Arab 
portion,  and  that  there  more  rapid  progress  may  be  expected.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  I  strongly  advocate  the  immediate  re-occupation 
of  that  area.  1  remember  well  the  difficulty  which  Sir  Samuel  Baker, 
and  subsequently  Gordon  Pasha,  bad  in  subjugating  the  negroes,  aod 
am  sure  that,  in  order  to  prevent  their  total  relapse  into  barbarism, 
no  time  should  be  kst  in  re-eatablishiDg  among  them  the  principal 
stations  formerly  occupied  by  the  Egyptian  Government — a  tatk  of 
comparative  simplicity  and  one  which  promises  more  immediate  com- 
mercial success  than  in  the  Arab  portions  of  the  Soudan^  owing  to  tho 
fdct  that  the  Negro  districts  have  not  been  depopulated  to  any  extent. 

In  advocating  the  re*cccupat5on  of  the  Egyptian  Soudan,  of  course 
I  premise  that  the  former  corruption  of  the  Egyptian  rule  shttll  nevtr 
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ag&m  be  permitted,  Many  of  the  old  abuses  cannot  ia  any  case 
recur,  as  now  the  financea  in  Cairo  are  placed  upon  a  firm  basis  and 
tbe  Soudan  exchequer  will  not  again  b©  debited  with  large  sums  it 
never  received,  but  which  being  Eqaandered  in  Egypt,  it  would  have 
been  inconvenient  to  place  on  the  Egyptian  Budget. 

I  am  not  able  to  give  exact  details  with  regard  to  the  Sondan 
finances,  but  in  1878  Gordon  Pasha  Bumoiarised  the  accounts  as 
follows : 

£ 
Tba  debt  of  the  Soudan     .         .         .     327,000 

The  revenue 57t*,OiiO 

The  expenses    .         •        .         .         .     Ci5 1,000 
The  deficit        ...         .         .         .       72,UOO 


I 


In  a  letter  he  publifihed  in  the  Timts,  Oct«  12,  1880,  he  writes : 

"  The  E^jptiau  Government  strenuously  objects  to  submit  the  budget  of 
revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  Soudan  and  Egypt  to  publit^  in%^estigation. 
It  publishes  a  statement  eii  bloc^  which  may  be  worth  the  paper  which  it  is 
printed  on,  and  gives  us  no  details." 

In  a  paper  I  wrote  in  18 S3  on  "Egypt,  Present  and  to  Com©,"  I 
made  some  remaiks  on  the  unBati&factory  aspect  of  SoLdm  financial 
aSaire,  which  I  may  now  qaote: 

»*The  debt  was  £350,000  In  18H1,  but  a  gieat  part  of  thts  was  money 
debited  to  the  Soudan  account  by  officials  in  Cairo,  who  wanted  to  cook 
their  own  balance  sheets.  A  good  deal  of  manipulation  was  done  in  the 
Boudan  accounts — indeed,  no  trustworthy  accounts  have  over  been  made  up 
there.  For  sevei-al  years  the  Finance  MmLster  (in  the  •Soudan)  could  neither 
read  nor  write,  and  a  mistake  of  a  million  or  two  dollai*3  was  considered  of  no 
consequence.  But  it  is  nlmovst  certain  that  even  nou-,,  wore  honest  officials 
employed  and  a  simple  common-sense  rule  introduced,  the  Soudan  would 
»^how  a  good  yearly  balance  on  the  right  side  of  the  ledger.  Bribery  anil 
corruption  so  completely  permeate  all  ranks  that  it  would  hi  hard  to  find  a 
dozen  men  in  the  whole  8oudan  who  would  not  accept  iHtcksheeah,  If,  how* 
ever,  European  governors  were  a|»pc>inted,  an  immediate  change  would  he  the 
result  and,  even  without  additional  tnide*  financial  success  would  be  ensured. 
The  good  work  accomplished  by  Emin  Bey  and  Cessi  Pasha  shows  what  is 
possible,  and  a  few  such  men,  such  as  Lwpton  and  Blatin,  would  soon  justify 
their  appointment.  It  is  wonderful  how  soon  a  change  follows  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  European  Governor.  Tlie  Aral:«  quickly  find  honesty  to  he  the 
best  policy,  and  when  they  once  realise  that,  and  tliat  their  ruler  is  strong 
and  firm,  they  become  respectable  beings,  and  are  not  .so  dillicult  to  manage 
as  might  he  expected  judging  from  fcheir  shameful  behaviour  when  left 
to  follow  their  own  devicaH.  ♦Single-handed,  however,  no  Govemor-Gt  neral 
of  the  iSoudan  can  succeed:  he  must  have  a  stafT  of  really  trustworthy 
lieutenants  to  keep  order  in  the  numerous  outposts  of  his  vast  domain^  and 
to  carry  out  his  policy  faithfully  and  unfiinchingly/' 

If  the  Soudan  ia  ever  to  become  prosperous,  the  greatest  care  wiJl 
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have  to  be  taken  in  tbe  selection  of  the  officials  employed  to  administer 
it.  The  men  cbo£cn  must  be  acquainted  with  the  language,  have 
sympathy  with  the  people,  and  be  able  to  comprehend  their  modes  of 
thonght  and  idiosyncrasies.  They  moBt  be  men  who  have  a  real 
deeire  to  raise  the  people  committed  to  their  care,  and,  as  EtDin  I*^&b& 
in  one  of  his  letters  eaid,  men  who  do  not  care  whether  bine  or  green 
men  reside  at  the  Albert  Nyanza;  or,  in  other  words,  who  are  not 
taking  office  in  order  to  carry  oat  individnal  researches  or  pet  schemes 
of  their  own,  bnt  who  are  capable  of  grasping  the  broad  outline  of  an 
enlightened  policy  and  carrying  it  out  with  a  certain  amonnt  of 
self-sacrifice.  I  am  convinced  that  had  more  experienced  men  been 
entrusted  with  the  recent  government  of  our  Uganda  Protectorate  the 
difficulties  which  have  arisen  would  not  have  occurred.  What  is 
wanted  is  men  like  Portal,  Lugard,  and  Colvile,  who  onderitood  the 
people  and  did  such  go^d  work.  That  £uch  are  to  be  found  is  amply 
proved  by  the  brilliant  success  of  Sir  H,  Kitchener  and  his  devoted 
subordinates. 

The  right  men  once  found  and  appointed,  a  free  hand  should 
be  given  them  in  their  own  districts,  for  which  they  should  be 
answerable  only  to  the  Governor-General,  and  a  **  red-tape '*  rc^^m^tf 
should  on  no  account  be  permitted.  The  distances  are  to>  great  to 
allow  of  constant  reference  to  headquarters  for  advice  and  permission, 
and  even  should  the  telegraph  overcome  this  difficuly,  it  Cinnot 
prevent  the  crippling  of  iDdividoality  and  the  shirking  of  responsibility 
which  so  often  spoil  a  good  official  and  lower  him  in  the  eyes  of  his 
subordinates — a  thing  above  all  others  to  be  avoided  in  all  parts  of  tbe 
Soudan.  Both  Emin  and  Gessi  were  greatly  crippled  by  this  red- 
tapism,  being  obliged  to  submit  every  trumpery  decision  or  proposal 
to  Khartoum  for  confirmation,  and  then  to  wait  for  many  months 
before  they  were  permitted  to  carry  out  reforms  which  were  urgently 
required. 

There  is,  however,  another  distinction  to  be  made  between  the  Arab 
and  Negro  portions  of  the  Egyptian  Soudan:  although  the  Arab 
portion  was  before  the  rebellion  uDremurieratiTe,  yet,  notwitfastandiog 
that  the  White  Nile  wag  blocked  with  floating  vegetation  for  several 
years,  the  Equatorial  Province,  which  formed  the  chief  part  of  the 
Negro  portion  of  the  Soudan  and  which  was  administered  by  Emin 
Pasha,  had  a  clear  profit — not  large,  bat  Eufficient  to  indicate  its  great 
possibilities — and  the  Bahr  eLGba?tal,  also  a  Negro  di£trict,  which  w«i 
governed  by  Gessi  Pasha,  had^  notwithstanding  the  rebellion  of  Sulei- 
man Bey,  begun  to  export  large  quantities  of  indiarubber.  K*  f*v  vn^^ 
tamarinds,  arrowroot,  and  gum-arabic. 

It  will  be  convenieut  now  to  refer  to  a  few  of  the  causes  wbioh 
made  the  Egyptian  Sondan  a  source  of  weakccaa  instead  of  streagth 
to  Egypt, 
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1 .  In  the  first  place,  it  was  not  properly  organised  in  respect  of 
governmeotj  and  the  division  of  the  conntry  into  Modiries  (or  sub- 
proviDces)  was  onfortunate*  For  ioatance,  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal  and 
DoDgola  were  joined  to  Darfor  and  Kordofan  for  admiDi&trative 
]>urp03es»  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Soudan  should  be  divided  into 
adminiatrative  districts  thus :  (a)  Dongok  and  Berber;  (Jj)  Khartoum 
and  SeDaar ;  (f-)  Darfnr  and  Kordofan  ;  (^/)  the  Eastern  Soodan— 
Kassata,  Suakim,  &o. ;  (*)  the  Bahr-el-Ghasial  and  the  Equatorial 
Province.  There  shoold  be  a  Governor- General  of  the  whole  8oadan 
— -of  course  a  European — and  Earopean  Governora  over  each  of  the 
five  provinces,  supported  by  a  sufficient  number  of  Earopean  officials 
to  ensure  justice  being  carried  out. 

Even  when  Gordon  wa^  Governor- General  it  was  impDssible  for 
him,  with  all  hia  energy  and  power  of  organisation,  to  carry  out  all 
the  reforms  he  wished,  because  he  was  not  supported  from  Cairo,  nor 
bad  he  under  him  sufficient  trustworthy  Europeans  to  aid  Lim  in  his 
Hercnlean  task. 

2.  The  corruption  which  obtained  amoogst  alt  c^a'^sea  of  ofixialF, 
and  the  oppressive  and  uDJnst  manner  of  collecUug  taxes,  led  in  the 
Soudan,  as  it  did  in  Egypt,  to  al!  kinds  of  abuses. 

3.  The  plan  of  banishiog  criminals  and  default  log  ufR^^nald  from 
Cairo  to  the  Soudan — aud  especially  to  the  Negro  portion  of  it — had  a 
very  deleterious  effect.  These  men  were  utilised,  after  a  certain 
term  of  imprisonment,  in  official  poEts,  and  naturally  proved  moat 
nnsaiisfactory. 

4.  The  efforts  to  suppress  the  slave  trade  also  created  very  great 
disoontent*  Most  of  the  Mahdis  supporters  owed  all  their  wealth  to 
the  traffic  in  slaves,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that,  not  only  in  Khattouui 
but   also  in   Cairo,  high  native  officials  were  totally  oppi>£ed  to  the 

ppression  of  the  trade,  and  secretly  used  all  their  endeavoors  to 
prevent  its  extinction* 

5.  It  has  been  said  that  the  military  weakness  of  Egypt  contribtitrd 
to  the  Mahdis  rebellion;  but  I  agree  with  the  late  Colonel  Stewtit 
that  it  was  only  the  utter  incapacity  of  the  ofEciak  in  handling  the 

^ troops  which  led  to  the  disasters  at  the  commencement  of  the  rebellion, 
The  soldiers,  as  soldiers,  were  good,  and  all  they  complained  of  was 
arrears  in  pay. 
6,  The  Soudan  debt  was  another  source  of  weakDess.  A  conirider- 
iible  part  of  it  was  Of)  the  cost  of  the  railway  which  was  projected 
«nd  partly  built  from  Cairo  towards  Kbaitoura  (this  was  ©von- 
tnally  stopped  by  Gordon  Pasha,  but  still  hrge  sums  had  to  be 
paid  in  interest  for  what  could  only  be  considered  as  a  *'  white 
elephant');  (h)  the  eiiormons  expense  of  Sir  Samuel  Baker's 
expedition  when  the  Negro  portion  of  the  Soudan  was  annexed 
to  Egypt,     That    tie    new    province    did    not   yield    the    expected 
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finaDcial  results  was  chiefly  due  to  the  oppDsition  of  the  officials  at 
Khartoum. 

7.  The  lack  of  all  eucouragement  and  incentive  prevented  the 
people  from  deyeloping  trade.  The  old  camel  tax  was  a  mistake,  and 
eo  waa  the  tax  on  the  shadoofa  and  zakiehs  (for  irrigation) ;  both 
these  taxes  should  never  be  re- introduced,  as  the  firet  hampers  com- 
mercial activity  and  the  second  deters  the  people  from  cultivating 
more  soil  than  is  abeolutely  necessary  for  their  individual  wants.  The 
ivory  monopoly,  too,  was  a  mibtake,  and  merchants  were  not  permitted 
to  travel  and  trade  freely  throughout  the  country.  Travellers  and 
traders  should  be  encouraged  as  much  as  possible. 

If,  as  I  believej  practically  the  whole  of  the  Soudan  once  in  the 
possession  of  Egypt  ought  to  be  reoccupied,  it  is  necessary  to  state  how 
I  consider  this  would  be  best  accomplished,  and  the  steps  which  I 
advocate  for  its  realisation. 

Granted  that  the  Soudan  is  to  be  retained,  and  that  its  capital  is 
to  be  at  or  near  the  junction  of  the  White  and  Blue  Niles,  it  is  a 
point  of  some  importance  to  decide  where  the  town  shall  be  erected. 
Khartoum  is  now  in  ruins,  and  therefore  it  is  possible  either  to  rebuild 
the  city  or  to  choose  a  new  site.  The  old  Khartoum,  as  is  well  known, 
was  built  on  the  triangular  area  at  the  junction  of  the  two  Niles — a 
good  enough  site  from  a  strategic  point  of  view,  but  with  this  great 
objection,  that  at  the  rise  of  the  rivers  it  is  invariably  flooded  and  at 
their  fall  an  unhealthy  swamp  surrounds  the  city.  I  well  remember 
Gordon  Pasha  telling  me  in  1878  that,  had  the  city  not  been  built 
where  it  was,  he  would  have  greatly  preferred  for  it  to  be  either  at 
Omdurman  or  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  a  few  miles  north  of  the 
junction  of  the  two  rivers.  And,  indeed,  at  that  time  it  was  a  great 
question  with  him  whether  it  would  not  be  well  to  transfer  the  town 
to  one  or  other  of  these  points.  Financial  consideratione,  however^ 
precluded  the  possibility  of  such  a  step  being  taken.  Now,  however, 
there  appears  to  be  no  reason  why  the  best  site  should  not  be  choseDi 
and,  in  respect  of  co3t>  it  would  probably  be  better  to  choose  a  new 
site  than  to  encounter  the  excessive  expenditure  which  would  be 
necessary  to  render  tho  preeent  site  of  Khartoum  healthy ;  for  to 
make  it  salubrious  and  a  fitting  residence  for  Europeans,  oonaiderable 
sums  would  have  to  be  expended  in  embankments  to  prevent  the 
inundation  of  the  city^  and,  even  if  that  were  done,  at  the  fall  of  the 
Nile  the  marshy  area  exposed  to  the  sun  by  the  falling  river  wonld  ^ 
always  be  a  great  danger  to  a  European  popalation.  If  for  any 
reason,  sentimental  or  otherwise,  the  present  site  of  Khartoum  be 
retained,  hospitals  and  residences  for  Earoj)eans  ought  certainly  to  be^ 
erected  elsewhere. 

For  the  ultimate  development  of  the  Egyptian  Soudan^  and  also 
the  British    Protectorate  between  the    Ea^.t  coast   and    the    Alber 
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Nyanza,  incladiDg  Uganda  and  Unyoro,  the  followiog  milways  wi 
be  necessary,  apart  from  the  railway  which  is  already  nearing  con 
plefcion  from  Cairo  to  Khartoum. 

(1)  A  railway  from  Snakim  to  Berber ,  joining  there  the  Ca 
Khartoam  railway,  which  could  be  constrncted  without  very 
cost.  (2)  The  railway  from  Mombasa  to  Uganda  most  have  m  branch 
line  to  a  point  a  few  miles  to  the  north  of  Bedden,  (3)  In  process  of 
time  a  light  railway  would  be  necessary  from  Omdnrman  to  El  Obeid, 
.  and  eventually  probably  to  El  Fasher,  the  capital  of  Darfur.  Until 
such  time  as  this  railway,  owing  to  the  increase  of  trade,  could 
be  built,  camel  waggons,  as  saggested  by  Colonel  Colston  in 
his  **  Report  on  Northern  and  Central  Kordofan/'  could  be  utiiis«tid_ 
with  advantage ;  the  wheels  should  be  made  of  iron,  and  the  tyi 
should  be  ten  to  twelve  inches  wide.  A  waggon  drawn  by  fou 
camels  could  easily  transport  the  loads  of  twelve  to  fifteen  camelB, 
I  paid  much  attention  to  this  matter  during  my  journey  ihrouf 
Darfur  and  Kordofan,  and  am  convinced  that  no  difficulty  stands 
the  way  of  its  success. 

The  great  object  which  the  Suakim-Berber  railway  would  eerve 
in  the  first  place,  to  render  Great  Britain  independent  of  the  Sac 
Canal,  and  to  form  a  second  route  to  India,  and  secondly,  to  open  up 
a  rapid  trade  route  to  Kordofan  and  Darfur  and  the  northern  part  of 
the  Equatorial  Province.  The  branch  line  from  the  Mombaia- Uganda 
railway,  which  I  should  like  to  see  constructed  to  Bedden  eventually, 
would  provide  a  more  rapid  trade  route  from  the  southern  part  of  the 
Equatorial  Province^  and  would  ensure  oommuDication  with  the  ontsidQ 
world,  should  the  misfortune  of  a  block  in  the  White  Nile  renc 
steamboat  communication  impoesible  between  Khartoum  and  Lado. 

It  is  rarely  recognised  what  an  extent  of  waterway  is  available  by' 
steamers  from  Khartoum,  so  it  may  be  well  to  briefly  indicate  it. 

On  the  White  Nile  steamers  can  ply  as  far  as  Bedden  (4"^  35'  48"  N., 
ZV  36'  6"  E),  where  there  is  a  rapid  for  about  half  a  mile,  abov 
which    another    steamer    used    to    ply    between    Bedden    and    Kifll 
(4'  18'  10"  N.,  Sr  40'  28"  E.).     From   personal    inspection,  I  ato 
Inclined   to  think  that  there   would   be   no  insuperable  difil<    '■     'i\\ 
rendering   this  rapid   navigable ;  at   any  rate,  a  steamer  wa-  1 ' 

through  it  by  Gessi  Pasha,  but  certainly  the  current  ia  exceedingly 
strong,  and  the  hage  partially-submerged  rocks  would  have  to 
removed  by  dynamite.  From  Kiri  to  Unfile  (3'  31'  35"  N.,  32  20'  K.] 
no  steam  navigation  by  river  will  ever  be  possible,  but  from  DufUe  to 
the  south  end  of  the  Albert  Lake  the  river  is  navigable  all  ilie  ye 
round,  Unfortunatt  ly,  steamship  communication  between  the  Albef 
and  Victoria  Lakes  is  altogether  cut  of  the  question,  owing  to  the 
great  Merchison  Falls  in  the  Victoria  Nile,  The  river  Sobat 
navigable  for  steamers  for  aboat  three  hundred  miles  during  most 
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the  year;  from  LEik©  No  (Mokren-el-Bohur)  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal  and 
river  Jtir  are*  navigable  for  more  than  half  the  year  for  small  stean^era 
to  a  point  5'  10'  N.,  28"  E.  The  Bahr-el-Arab,  which  flows  into  the 
Bahr-eUGhaza],  may  be  navigated  as  far  as  9'  50'  N.,  24''  10'  E,, 
near  to  the  celebrated  copper  mines  of  Hofrath-en-NahasSj  for  eevea 
months  ont  of  the  twelve.  At  all  seasons  of  the  year  steamers  cam 
pass  up  to  Fazokl  on  the  Blue  Nile*  From  these  data  it  will  be  seen 
what  an  immense  extent  of  country  could  be  bronght  within  steam 
communication  when  the  Soakim-Berber  railway  is  made.  There  ia 
^only  one  drawback  to  which  this  splendid  system  of  waterway  is 
Sable ;  I  refer  to  the  blocks  in  the  White  Nile.  Sonth  of  Lake  No  a 
barrier  of  this  kind  has  been  formed  three  times  in  the  last  thirty 
years — once  was  in  1878,  when  I  was  imprisoned  by  it  for  forty  days. 
It, would,  however,  be  impossible  for  these  blocks  to  occor  were  regalar 
and  frequent  traffic  to  be  maintained,  and  there  would  be  no  longer 
any  fear  of  such  disaster  if  once  the  Bahr-el-Zeref  were  completely 
opened  up.  It  is  a  second  channel  of  the  White  Nile,  and  flows  in  a 
more  direct  course  than  the  usual  river-channel,  which,  at  Lake  No, 
an  almost  rectangular  bend.     It  has  been  objected  that  wood 

pply  to  the  steamers  would  soon  fail,  but  this  difficulty  would  be 
overcome  by  using  the  unlimited  supply  of  coarse  grass,  which,  when 
properly  prepared,  makes  admirable  fuel  I  have  mentioned  this 
hindrance  to  navigation  on  account  of  the  prominence  which  has  been 
given  to  the  blocks  when  they  have  occurred,  but  the  rarity  of  their 
occurrence  and  the  ease  with  which  they  can  be  prevented  show  that 
they  do  not  constitute  any  real  obstacle  to  the  ntUisation  of  this 
magnificent  river  communication. 

The  question  arises — To  what  population  would  these  railways  and 
mehips  give  access  ?  Iteferring  to  the  Egyptian  Soudan,  we 
find  in  the  Equatorial  regions  there  is  a  population  (according  to 
Behm  and  Wagner)  of  10,800,000,  and  the  regions  in  Central  Africa 
which  trade  with  Egypt  but  which  are  under  independent  rulers — 
e,g,f  Wadai,  Bomu,  &c. — have  a  population  of  about  31,000,000, 
It  should  also  be  noted  that,  although  in  the  Arab  portion  of  the 
Soudan  the  Madhi  s  rebellion  has  to  a  large  extent  depopulated  the 
country,  in  the  districts  just  mentioned  little  or  no  decrease  in  the 
population  has  occurred. 

Of  course,  this  extensive  programme  could  only  be  carried  out 
gradually ;  it  would  be  Utopian  to  expect  such  a  vast  development 
to  be  attained  immediately  ;  but  the  railway  from  Cairo  to  Khar- 
toum ought  to  be  completed  and  that  from  Suakim  to  Berber  built  at 
once,  giving  Great  Britain  an  alternative  route  to  India,  and  rendering 
poeaible  rapid  communication  between  Kliartoum  and  the  Bed  Sea. 
I  shonld  not  be  inclined  to  expend  either  too  much  energy  or  capital 
on  the  Arab  portion  of  the  Soudan  for  the  next  five  or  ten  years.     I 
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woold  rather  see  it  develop  slowly.  At  the  Eatne  time,  a  small 
gamaon  at  El  Obeld^  and  one  at  Dara,  might  well  be  establlBhed  at 
ooce.  The  people  are  now  ready  to  accept  such  protection  gladly  : 
the  presence  of  the  garrisons  woold  give  confidence,  and  prevent  all 
possibility  of  further  revolts  of  the  Baggara, 

With  regard  to  the  Negro  portion  of  the  Soudan,  I  should  be 
inclined  to  take  more  energetic  action,  I  should  advocate  the 
re-efetablifihment  of  forts  at  the  Sobat,  Shambe,  Lado,  Rojaf,  Kiri, 
and  Dufile,  and  either  at  Wadelai  or  at  Magungo.  Fatiko,  in  the 
Sbali  district*  should  be  re-occupied ;  also  a  few  stations  in  the  Bahr- 
ei-Ghazal,  Rol,  and  Makraka.  As  I  before  indicated,  this  could  b^H 
done  with  comparative  ease  if  it  were  done  at  once,  and  the  advantag^^f 
of  this  procedure  would  be  that,  with  good  management,  in  a  couple 
of  years  this  district  would  be  self-supporting,  and,  indeed,  should  leave 
a  haudsonie  surplus  to  pay  into  the  Soudan  exchequer.  Doubtless 
many  will  think  tbat  this  view  is  too  sanguine,  but  I  think  that  if 
the  state  of  matters  which  obtained  in  1880  be  considered,  it  will  be 
seen  that  my  forecast  is  not  80  improbable  as  at  first  sight  it  may 
appear. 

1  will  now  proceed  to  show  what  was  the  commercial  condition  of 
this  district  iu  1882,  and  it  will  be  seen  that,  notwithstanding  the 
troubles  at  Khartoum,  notwithstanding  that  no  goods  for  barter  had 
been  sent  to  the  district  for  some  years,  the  financial  condition  was  by  no 
means  unsatisfactory;  therefore,  given  regular  communication  with 
Khartoum  and  a  properly  arranged  system  of  transport  of  goods  for 
barter,  produce  for  export  would  soon  be  forthcoming. 

In  1880  the  Equatorial  Province  was  divided  into  ten  districts — 
Rol,  Bor,  Lado,  Kiri,  Dufile^    Faovera^  Fadibek,  Latuka,  Makraka, 
Monbuttu — with    fifty    stations    or  fortified  posts,  Lado  being  the 
headquarters.     If  we  now  for  a  moment  consider  the  condition  of  the 
province  a  few   years   earlier,  when  Gordon  Pasha  left  to  become 
Governor-General  of  the  Soudan,  we  notice  that  he  had  establish) 
many  stations,  the  routes  of  communication  were  safe,  while  the  peopi 
paid  their  taxes  in  ivory,  grain^  and  ostrich-feathers   readily,  and 
acted  as  porters  for  the  transport  of  Government  goods  when  required^ 
Two  or  three  Governors  followed   Gordon,  much  of  his  good   work 
was  undone,  and  under  the  last,  an  Egyptian,  Ibrahim  Bey  Faust^ 
oppression  of  the  people  by  the  irregular  soldiers  was  practised, 
discontent  was  beginning  to  make  headway  when  Emin  was  appoin 
Governor  in  1878.     He  rapidly  brought  order  out  of  chaoe,  although 
he  waa  not  supported  from  Khartoum.     From  1878  to  1881  only  nine 
Bteamors  were  sent  from  Khartoum  to  Lado,  and  only  six  of  them 
brought  a  small  amount  of  goods  for  barter.     The  soldiers'  pay  was 
all  in  arrears ;  hence  they  were  diBcontented.     In  spite  of  tbia,  bow* 
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ever,  Emin  managed  to  pay  alt  debts,  and  had  a  net  aurplae  of  between 
£5000  and  £6000  in  1881  and  £8000  in  1882.* 

If  progress  sach  as  this  could  be  made  under  the  circumstances 
indicated,  may  one  not  justly  expect  a  very  great  gain  under  good 
rule  and  with  proper  communications  ?  Ivory  will,  at  least  for  a  long 
time,  be  a  source  of  profit,  but,  apart  from  thisj  grain,  skins,  coffee, 
tobacco,  gum,  iodiariibberj  ostrich-feathers,  beeswax,  vegetable  butter 
and  oil,  indigo,  rice,  spices,  cotton,  and  rhinocfroa-horn  can  all  be 
made  profitable  articles  of  commerce,  and  the  collection  of  wild  beasts 
for  export  would  also  be  advantageous  to  the  revenue.  The  high- 
lands of  the  Shuli  district  to  the  east,  and  the  Makraka  district  to 
the  west  of  the  province  are  qoite  suitable  for  European  habitation. 
There  would  be  no  diflSculty  whatever  with  the  natives  if  they  were 
properly  treated,  and  Emin  found  that  they  were  readily  interested  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  sot!  and  in  the  development  of  trade.t  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  Africans  will  trade  if  they  can,  and  that  once 
they  have  felt  the  subtle  infiaenoe  of  barter  they  will  use  every  eflTort 
to  practise  it. 

Turning  next  to  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal  district,  we  have  even  a  richer 
country  to  develop  than  the  Equatorial  Province,  and,  owing  to  the 
large  number  of  streams  navigable  for  boats  during  six  or  seven 
months  of  the  year,  transport  presents  no  difficulties^  After  Gessi 
Pasha  had  fooght  and  conquered  the  slave-dealers  under  Suleiman 
Bey  in  1879  he  administered  this  large  area  with  great  success 
until  recalled  by  the  officials  at  Khartonm,  and  proved  that  the 
district  could  be  administered  for  £E884^688,  whereas  only  half  the 
area  had  cost  for  adminiatration  before  his  rq/ime  I: El, 846, 000.  The 
large  expenditure  in  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal  districts  was  caused  for  the 
most  part  by  the  large  number  of  native  troops,  nominally  under  the 
Egyptian  Government,  but  really  under  the  slave-deal  era,  who  were 
required  to  garrison  the  forts,  these  native  soldiers  being  bought 
at  an  average  cost  of  about  £7.  This  was  rendered  necessary  owing 
to  the  brutal  rule  of  the  officials.  In  1880  Gessi  Pasha  was  able  to 
write  that  it  woakl  be  easy  to  collect  in  the  Meshra-er-Eek  10,000 
cantars  of  indiarubber  yearly,  worth  about  £72,000,  and  the  cost  of 
collection  would  only  be  from  £300  to  £400,  He  reported  also  that  there 
were  whole  forests  producing  arrowroot  in  the  Njam-nyam  district,  and 
in  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal  an  immense  forest  producing  gum  arabic  equal 
to  that  of  Kordofan,     The  cotton  grown  there  is  saperior  in  fineness^ 

*  In  former  jearg  also  a  good  revenue  ]iad  been  obtained  from  the  Equntorinl  Pro- 
Yince,  Gordon,  writiDg  from  Miigi  in  August  1874,  says :— *•  In  bl  year  he  [the  Khedive] 
^  tm  hmd  £4a,00U  from  the  Province,  and  I  have  spent^  say,  £20,000  at  the  outside,  and 
wtm  £60,000  worth  of  ivory  here/' 

t  See  ''£min  Paaba  in  Central  Airica,"  ''J tinker's  Traveler  and  *'Emin  Fasba,  bia 
Life  and  Work/' 
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fiofhies8|  and  length  of  staple  to  that  of  America  and  Lower  l^ypl.^ 
Beeswax  could   be   obtained  in  enormous  qaantitiea ;    all  European 
vegetables  grow  well,  and  a  year  after  the  slave  war  manylooma  we 
at  work  making  damur  (Baker  cloth), ^  all  worked  by  young  negroes  1 
who  had  been  taught  by  people  from  Darfiir.  Copal,  palm-oil,  mceneei 
honey,  and  nut-oil  could  be  obtained  in  large  quantitieB,  and  there  isJ 
no  doubt  that  the  tea-plant,  cinchona,  and  eucalyptus  could  be  easily  i 
cultivated.  The  pottery  and  iron-work  of  the  nativea  ifl  of  a  very  high 
class,  although  primitive  methods  of  manufacture  are  employed.     TbQ| 
natives  evince  great  aptitude    in    copying  European  ironware,   and  i 
could  readily  adapt  themselves  to  European  instruction  and  tnm  it  to 
advantage  in  the  construction  of  their  implements. 

In  view  of  encroachments  from  the  west,  of  which  we  have  heard 
much  lately,  it  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  natural  outlet 
of  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal  province  is   to  the   Nile,  and  that   the  only  ■ 
possible  natural  boundary  between  the   spheres  of  influence  on  the] 
West  of  Africa  and  the  Nile  Valley^  including  the  Bahr-el-GhazalJ 
province,  is  the  watershed.     A  European  Power  extending  its  sphere 
of  inflnence  from  the  west  to  the  Bahr-el-6hazal  would  only  act  as  a 
dog  in  the  manger,  for  it  would  bo  unremunerative  to  ti-ansport  the 
produce   to  the  west,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that   if  water- 
carriage  were  adopted  it  would  be  against  the  stream,  and  then  a  long 
porterage  would  be  necessary  to  convey  it  to  the  Congo  Biver  system^ 
The  idea  of  transporting  it,  vid  Lake  Chad,  to  the  Gulf  of  Guinea 
too  ridiculoas  to  deserve  notice. 

As  a  confirmation  of  my  own  opinion  in  regard  to  the  imj 
of  the  Bahr-eUGbazal  district^  I  may  refer  to  Slatin  Pasha's  **  Fire 
and  Sword  in  the  Sudan/*  I  may  summarise  his  views  as  follows : 
This  enormous  district  is  most  fertile,  watered  by  a  labyrinth  of 
streams,  covered  with  mountains  and  forests,  in  which  elephantii 
abound.  The  soil  is  exceptionally  good,  producing  quantities  of 
cotton  and  indiambber ;  there  is  cattle  in  abundance :  the  population 
is  between  five  and  six  millions,  and  the  variety  of  tribes  would  render 
the  ascendency  of  foreigners  easy  in  this  province.  Its  strategical 
]xmition  with  reference  to  the  rest  of  the  Soudan  renders  its  possession 
of  the  greatest  importance ;  the  presence  of  foreigners  unconcerned 
in  the  preservation  of  Egyptian  interests  would  place  them  in  such 
preponderating  position  as  to  endanger  any  occupation  by  Egypt 
her  lost  provinces.  Slatin  further  goes  on  to  say  that  foreigners^  by 
bringing  engineering  skill  to  bear  on  the  life-giving  waters  of  ^'  '^, 
may  endanger  its  very  existence,  and  deprive  that  country  of  i 
blessings  of  trade  and  oommercey  while,  under  a  beneficent  adminiatra- 
tion  in  the  Soudan,  wealth  and  prosperity  would  be  assured  both  to 
Egypt  and  her  recovered  Nile  provinces. 

It  would  be  interesting,  and  might  be  profitable,  had  I 
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refer  to  Brifcaia'a  Uganda  and  East  African  Protectorate ;  bat  all  I 
can  do  on  this  occasion  is  to  point  oat  that  as  long  ago  as  1875 
Gordon,  at  that  tim©  Governor  of  the  Equatorial  ProFince,  propoBed  to 
the  Kbedive  to  establish  a  trade  route  from  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  Equatorial  Province  to  a  port  on  the  east  coast.  An  expedition 
was  fitted  out  by  the  Khedive  in  the  autumn  of  1875  for  this  purpose^ 
and  the  harbour  of  Kiamayu  was  selected.  The  expedition  was  to 
push  forward  stations  to  meet  a  chain  of  forts  which  Gordon  was  to 
establish  from  his  sonthern  frontier.  This  admirable  plan  was,  how- 
ever, frustrated  by  Great  Britain- — an  unfortunate  and  much-to-be- 
deplored  action.  Now,  however,  that  Britain  has  a  sphere  of  influence 
from  the  East  Coast  to  Uganda,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  southern 
part  of  the  Equatorial  Province^  including  MakrakSj  should  not  find 
an  outlet  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  by  means  of  a  branch  railway  from  the 
Mombasa-Victoria  Nyanza  railway  to  a  point  on  the  White  Nile 
just  north  of  Bedden. 

To  Kordofan  aod  Darfur  I  must  only  brielly  refer.  The  chief 
exports  from  Kordofan  used  to  be  gum,  ostrich-feathers,  raw  hides, 
and  cattle,  at  an  annual  value  of  from  £100,000  to  £150,000.  Cattle 
and  camel  breeding  was  carried  on  extensively,  and  the  grain  grown 
for  consumption  in  the  province  amounted  to  over  450, OuO  ardebs  a  year 
(say  2,250,000  bushels).  The  imports  were  valued  at  about  £50,000 
per  annum,  of  which  four-fifths  were  for  cotton  goods.  In  Darfur, 
cattle,  camels,  and  horses  were  bred  in  large  numbers.  The  exports 
consisted  of  ivory  and  ostrich- feat  hers,  obtained  from  the  south,  and 
damur  cloth,  which  was  woven  in  oonsiderabte  quantities  from  the 
excellent  cotton  which  is  grown  on  the  spot.  A  fair  amount  of  grain 
was  produced,  as  also  pumpkiua,  melons,  and  onions.  In  forecastiug 
the  value  of  Kordofan  and  Darfur,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that 
until  1880  the  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  was  the  transport 
of  slaves^  and  large  expeditions  used  to  go  from  these  provinces  to  the 
south  to  procure  elaves  acd  ivory.  In  the  future,  however,  the 
inhabitants  will,  if  properly  guided,  readily  turn  their  attention  to 
legitimate  trade. 

There  is  a  very  mistaken  idea  with  respect  to  the  possibility  of 
extensive  cultivation  of  the  desert  parts  of  the  Arab  portion  of  the 
Soudan,  owing  to  the  suppoEed  want  of  water.  As  is  well  known, 
op  to  the  present  time  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  has  been  limited  to 
a  strip  of  land  of  varyiug  width  along  the  banljs  of  the  river,  and, 
rain  rarely  falliug  in  this  district,  primitive  methods  of  irrigation  have 
hitherto  alone  been  employed*  The  ancient  shadoof  and  zakieh  have 
alone  been  used,  and  therefore  the  area  irrigated  could  not  be  very 
extensive— primarily,  owing  to  the  immense  labour  involved ;  and, 
secondly,  because  of  the  shortsighted  policy  of  levying  a  tax  upon  each 
machine.     One  cannot  wonder  that  the  people  preferred  only  to  rai£© 
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sufficient  prodnce  for  their  immediate  necessities,  rather  than  to  colti- 
vate  land  practically  for  the  tax-farmer.  It  has  been  said  that  were 
vast  areas  brought  under  irrigation,  the  amount  of  water  taken  from 
the  river  would  eensibJy  decrease  that  which  would  find  its  wmy 
to  Egypt.  There  is  some  truth  in  this,  but  the  new  barrage  on 
the  Nile,  by  regulating  the  water  supply  in  Egypt,  will  certainly 
permit  of  a  very  large  increase  in  the  amount  of  water  avail- 
able for  irrigation  purposes  in  the  south.  Apart  from  this,  how- 
ever, if  the  country  is  to  be  properly  developed,  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  American  and  Australian  methods  of  procuring  water  by 
means  of  artesian  wells  should  not  be  employed,  and  then  there 
would  hardly  be  any  limit  to  the  amount  of  com  which  could  be 
raided ;  and  I  suppoEe  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  corn  crops  grown 
in  the  so*caUed  i&land  of  Meroe  have  as  heavy  a  yield  and  are  of  as 
good  quality  as  that  grown  in  any  other  district  of  the  world*  In  any 
case,  cultivation  must  be  encouraged,  and  industry  mufct  not  be 
strangled  by  excessive  taxation  as  in  the  past;  indeed,  until  Ibe 
riverme  population  has  appreciably  increased  in  numbers  it  might 
well  be  considered  advisable  to  give  a  small  bonus  for  every  extra 
acre  brought  under  cultivation.  It  will  take  no  little  patience  and 
administrative  ability  to  convince  the  Arabs  that  they  are  in  the 
future  to  be  allowed  to  work  for  themselves  and  not  solely  for  the 
Government^  as  the  remembrance  of  the  old  rigbnc  and  the  tax* 
collector's  bastinado  will  not  be  readily  forgotten.  The  district  to 
which  I  am  now  referring  will  easily  yield  two  heavy  crops  annually. 
In  ]  878,  when  matters  in  the  Soudan  had  reached  the  high- water  mark 
of  prosperity^  Mr.  McCowan  estimated  that  150,000  square  miles  of 
arable  hmd  still  remained  to  be  brought  under  cultivation. 

Before  concluding,  there  are  two  points  to  which  reference  must  be 
made.  The  first  is  the  slave  trade.  I  personally  have  never  been 
able  to  approve  of  the  methods  by  which  it  has  often  been  attempted 
to  stop  the  slave  routes,  for  if  one  route  is  stopped,  another  and  a  much 
longer  one  will  be  taken,  thus  increasing  the  sufferings  and  the  death>rate 
of  the  slaves.  Slave  raids  must,  of  course,  be  put  down  with  a  firm 
hand,  but,  in  my  opinion,  the  abolition  of  the  slave  markets  is  tbe 
only  way  to  put  an  end  to  the  traffic.  For  example,  the  statos  of 
slavery  in  Zanzibar  must  cease. 

The  other  point  is  a  somewhat  delicate  one.  It  ia  only  natnral 
l^at,  when  the  Sondan  is  pacified,  Christian  missionary  societies  should 
wish  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  establish  misaions  there. 
In  view  of  this,  and  with  the  object-lesson  of  Uganda  before  our  eyee, 
it  seems  to  me  that  it  will  be  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the  Soodan 
Government  from  the  outset  to  make  it  impoasible  for  Catholics  and 
Frotestanta  to  plant  their  missions  in  close  proximity  to  each  other. 
There  ia  room  enough  for  all,  and  by  snch  a  wise  provision  a  repetition 
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of  the  discord  and  bloodshed  which  bare  taken  place  in  Uganda  may 
be  prevented. 

It  woold  have  been  mach  easier  to  write  at  greater  lengthy  and  to 
have  given  in  foUer  detail  the  reasons  which  have  led  me  to  the  con- 
clasions  I  have  ventarod  to  lay  down,  referring,  in  so  far  aa  it  woald 
have  been  possible,  to  the  docnmenta  npon  which  I  have  based  these 
conclaaions  when  they  have  not  rested  npon  mj  personal  observations 
made  on  the  spot  and  my  fairly  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  ins 
and  onts  of  the  Soudan  history  and  mjstery  for  the  past  twenty  years ; 
bat  I  can  only  hope  that  what  time  and  space  have  permitted  me  to 
say  in  this  rapid  sketch  of  a  great  sobject  may  be  of  interest  to  the 
public  and  tend  to  uphold  the  opinion  that  it  is  of  vital  importance 
for  the  whole  Nile  Valley  to  be  permanently  nnder  the  control  of 
either  Egypt  or  Great  Britain, 

EOBERT    W.  FeLKIN. 


THE  TSARS  APPEAL  FOR  PEACE. 


NO  one  has  thrown  any  doutfc  upon  the  aincerity  of  the  Tsar's 
personal  wish  for  peace.  All  who  have  been  in  dose  contact 
with  him  are  convinced  that  he  is»  and  has  long  been,  impressed  with 
the  reapODsibilitiea  o£  his  own  position,  A  much  legs  earne&t  and 
conscientious  man  might  well  shrink  from  giving  the  signal  wbiob 
would  bring  upon  the  human  race  such  calamities  as  must  follow  the 
firing  of  the  first  shot  between  any  of  the  Great  Powers  under  the 
present  conditions  of  European  armament.  Any  one  in  his  position 
CDold  not  but  feel  that  the  most  horrible  of  nightmares  was  removed 
from  weighing  on  him  if  an  agreement  could  be  reached  which  would 
postpone  indefinitely  the  danger  of  his  ever  having  to  give  such  a 
signal.  If  the  Tsar,  in  fact,  held  Kuseia  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand, 
if  the  theory  of  autocracy  and  its  practice  were  in  complete  accord,  if 
not  only  to*day  and  to-morrow,  but  ten  years  hence,  the  foreign  policy 
of  Hnssia  would  be  certainly  regulated  by  the  present  feelings  of  the 
Tsar,  there  would  be  at  least  strong  reason  to  hope  that  the  intervening 
ten  years  of  peace  would  not  be  merely  used  as  a  time  of  preparation 
for  more  effective  warlike  action. 

Unfortunately,  the  whole  history,  and  more  especially  the  recent 
history,  of  Russia  shows  that  the  benevolent  feelings  of  a  Tsar  and  the 
practical  action  of  ilasaia  have  small  relation  to  one  another.  Between 
the  personal  Governor-General  of  India — the  actual  Lord  Mayo,  Lord 
Dufferin,  or  Lord  Elgin — and  the  **  Governor-General  in  Council  '* 
there  is  a  sufficiently  wide  distinction.  Between  the  man  Alexander 
or  Nicholas  and  the  ruling  Tsar  there  is  a  far  wider  one.  Prince 
Bismarck  had  obtained  from  Alexander  **  the  Emancipator  **  a  perBOoal 
pledge  in  1876-7  that  there  should  be  no  BnasoTurkish  war. 
Knowing  the  high  character  of  the  man^  he  accepted  the  promiae  m 
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one  of  honour,  and  based  all  his  policy  at  the  time  upon  it.  When 
the  war  actually  broke  out  his  belief  in  the  honour  and  integrity  of 
Alexander  was  not  ehaken,  but  he  reBolved  never  again  to  troBt  the 
word  of  a  Taar  as  a  baBis  for  practical  action.  After  all,  the  power 
to  determine  action  pofiseseed  by  any  man,  whatever  his  nominal 
authority  may  be,  ia  strictly  limited  by  his  own  powers  of  work  and 
by  the  degree  to  which  the  organisation  he  directe  so  moves  under 
hia  inspiration  as  to  make  his  will  operative*  Napoleon,  in  the  zenith 
of  his  power,  continually  failed  to  secure  obedience  in  matters  on 
which  hie  whole  soul  was  set.  Yet  Napoleon  had  probably  a  greater 
capacity  for  effective  work,  and  a  more  elaborately  developed  organi- 
sation for  insuring  conformity  to  hia  will,  than  any  ruler  has  ever  had. 
The  aflfairs  of  an  empire  so  vast,  so  heterogeneons,  so  ill- developed  as 
Russia,  cannot  by  any  means  whatever  be  placed  within  the  grasp  of 
one  man*  He  must  be  dependent  on  others  for  determining  what 
qnestions  shall  ha  brought  before  him  for  decisionj  for  the  colours 
imder  which  they  are  presented  to  him,  and  for  the  practical  execution 
of  his  wishes,  even  when  he  has  obtained  sufficient  information  to  be 
able  to  give  these  definite  expression. 

We  have  had  in  the  case  of  the  relations  of  Bismarck  to  the 
German  Empire  a  sufficiently  ample  illustration  of  the  conditions 
which  usually  subsist  where  autocratic  sovereigns  have  to  act  through 
headstrong  and  able  statesmen.  The  object-lesson  which  has  in 
that  instance  been  given  to  the  world  is  not  less  applicable  to  the 
circnraBtances  of  that  great  empire,  alt  the  inner  details  of  which,  as 
to  the  working  of  its  statesmen,  its  personal  intrigues,  and  the  motive 
powers  which  ultimately  determine  action,  we  know  so  little.  Where 
Bismarck  was  imposed  upon  by  a  false  assumption  as  to  the  degree 
in  which  he  could  depend  on  the  personal  power  of  a  Tsar,  it  becomes 
statesmen  of  other  countries,  with  incomparably  fewer  facilities  for 
lookiug  beneath  the  veil  which  shrouds  the  secrets  of  Russian  diplo- 
roacy,  to  step  warily. 

It  is  tolerably  safe  to  assume  that  the  broad  facts  of  the  present 
situation,  as  they  certainly  exist  and  as  they  affect  Russia  as  a  State, 
have  an  operative  force  on  the  minds  of  Russian  statesmen^  and 
through  them  on  the  Tsar,  far  more  potent  than  any  personal  feelings 
or  sentiments  of  hia  own.  The  guiding  statesmen  are  naturally 
anxious  to  bend  as  far  as  possible  before  any  well-known  sentimenta 
or  wishes  of  the  autocratic  ruler,  but  they  bend,  not  because  they 
intend  that  he  shall  carry  out  his  own  objects,  but  because  yielding 
to  forma  of  words  is  likely  best  to  enable  Uiem  to  accomplish  what 
they  have  at  heart.  They  stoop  to  conquer.  Now  supposing,  as  we 
in  fact  know  to  be  the  case,  that  there  were  a  groop  of  statesmen 
round  the  Russian  throne  whose  minds  are  set  upon  the  cautious  and 
steady  expansion  of  Russian  territory,  and,   above  all^  on  finding 
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opcDiDgs  to  the  sea  which  should  give  to  the  vast  area  of  Rnesia  the 
advantages  in  dealing  with  the  world  out£>ide  which  come  onlj  by  the 
Bea,  what  would  be  their  policy  at  the  present  time?  Supposing  that 
those  stataemen  looked  forward,  as  in  fact  we  know  that  they  do,  ta 
at  least  having  it  within  their  power  to  bring  pressnre  of  the  most 
extreme  kind  to  bear  upon  Afghanistan  and  India^  upon  baviog  it 
within  their  power  to  bring  similar  pressare  to  bear  on  China,  and  to 
Becuring  an  outlet  into  an  unfrozen  sea  to  the  north ,  what  would  be 
their  policy  ?  A  very  little  consideration  of  the  actual  circumstances 
will  show  that  the  moat  effective  increase  of  EuBsian  military  power 
in  all  these  directions  can  be  best  secured  by  at  least  ten  years  of 
peace.  Furthermore,  it  will  be  easy  to  establish  the  fact  that  in  all 
these  three  directions  Russian  activity  has  been  engaged,  and  that  it 
will  be  continued  with  much  more  advantage  during  ten  years  of 
peace  than  it  would  be  if  under  present  circumstances  Bussia  were 
called  to  give  an  account  of  her  procedure. 

So  far  as  Afghanistan  and  India  are  concerned,  the  point  where 
even  now  Bussia  can  act  with  the  greatest  advantage  as  compared 
with  ourselves  is  Herat.  8b e  could  certainly  now  lay  siege  to  Herat 
before  we  could  meet  her  there-  It  would  depend  very  much  upon 
circumstances  whether  she  could  take  it  before  we  could  move  to  its 
relief.  She  has,  however,  from  the  nature  of  the  Afghan  frontier  aa 
delimitated  at  Penjdeh  and  elsewhere,  a  considerable  distance  to  pass, 
over  which  she  cannot  make  a  railway.  It  would  be  much  safer  for 
her  to  obtain  a  frontier  nearer  to  Herat,  one  that  should  give  her 
access  from  the  west  to  the  valley  of  the  Heri-Bud,  and  so  enable  her 
to  act  simultaneously  from  the  north- west  and  south,  if  not  from  the 
south-east,  upon  Herat.  Towards  this  object  Bussian  officers  have 
long  bent  their  attention.  Russia,  since  Valentine  Baker  wrote  his 
*'  Clouds  in  the  East,'*  and  showed  how,  from  the  then  northern 
frontier  of  Persia,  the  advance  of  Russia  towards  India  could  best  be 
stajed,  has  absorbed  the  whole  of  that  northern  frontier.  Of  late 
years  she  has  been  pushing  investigations  along  the  whole  line  of  the 
eastern  frontier  of  Persia  where  it  borders  upon  Afghanistan  and 
Belucbifitan  with  a  view  to  the  construction  of  a  railway  thence  south* 
wards  towards  the  Persian  Gulf.  What  more  legitimate  employment 
of  ten  years  of  peaceful  progress  could  there  be  than  that  Boaeia^ 
using  that  complete  supremacy  which  she  has  acquired  at  the  Ooitit 
of  Teheran,  should  obtain  concessions  for  a  railway  which  would  give 
an  opening  to  the  Persian  Gulf  for  the  produce  of  her  Central  Asiim 
possessions  ?  In  a  region  so  wild  and  untamed,  what  could  be  more 
natural  than  that  she  should  insiat,  as  she  did  in  Manchuria,  that  the 
railway  she  proposes  to  make  should  be  guarded  by  Busaian  troops  ? 
If,  in  the  course  of  the  survey,  it  be  found  that  a  deflection  eastward 
through   Seistan  towards  the  Heri-Bud  Valley  would   be  conTenieafc 
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why  should  any  one  eotertain  objecfcions  to  sucli  a  coiirse?  At  all 
events,  these  are  the  projects  which  are  now  fairly  afoot  and  in  a  fair 
way  to  be  carried  out.  Their  result  ineBt  necessarily  be  to  place 
Western  Afghanistan,  Herat,  the  Heri-Rud,  and  the  moat  convenient 
approach  to  India  completely  at  the  mercy  of  Unssia.  Under  ordinary 
circamstances  Great  Britain  and  the  Indian  Government  might**  fairly 
have  a  word  to  say  to  a  change  which  would  completely  alter  the 
relationship  of  Afghanistan  and  India  to  the  advance  of  Russia.  It 
is  obvious  that,  just  as  Manchuria  is  completely  surrendered  to  the 
dominion  of  Russia  when  it  is  traversed  by  a  railway  guarded  by 
Russian  troops,  so  Eastern  Persia  becomes,  under  similar  circnmstanceF, 
a  Russian  province  and  a  secure  base  for  farther  advance,  IIow 
desirable,  therefore,  would  it  be,  from  the  point  of  view  of  Russian 
aggressive  statesmanship,  that  a  period  of  at  least  ten  years  should  be 
agreed  upon  during  which  there  should  be  no  danger  of  a  clash  of 
arms,  while  each  country  should  devote  itself  to  works  of  peaceful 
development  ?  By  the  end  of  that  time  Eastern  Persia  will  have  been 
absorbed,  the  railway  to  the  coast  will  have  been  completed,  and  the 
great  obstacle  to  the  invasion  of  Afghanistan  and  India,,  the  mountain 
barrier  of  the  Hindu  Koosh,  will  have  been  effectually  turned. 

Passing  now  to  the  Far  East,  the  works  to  which,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  aggressive  statesmanship  of  Russia,  it  is  desirable  to 
devote  attention,  are  of  a  purely  peaceful  kind.  The  occupation  of 
Port  Arthur,  as  was  shown  in  some  recent  articles  in  this  magazine, 
was,  as  a  military  achievement,  based  solely  on  audacious  bluff. 
Every  man  to  form  the  garrison,  every  gun  to  arm  the  fortress,  all 
the  engineering  machinery  for  restoring  the  fortifications  dismantled 
by  the  Japanese  were  transported  there  by  sea  past  the  broadsides  of 
our  ships.  Neither  Manchnria,  Talienwan,  nor  Port  Arthur  is  in  a 
military  sense  jet  in  the  effective  possession  of  Russia.  They  will 
not  be  BO  until  the  Siberian  railway,  the  Manchnrian  railway,  and 
the  Liaotung  railway  have  been  completed  and  adequately  protected, 
until  the  Manchurian  levies  have  been  armed,  drilled,  and  organised 
under  Russian  oflScers,  and  till  vast  accumulations  of  military  stores 
have  been  pushed  along  the  enormous  line  of  very  slowly  working 
railway  which  will  then  connect  the  heart  of  Russia  with  her  far 
eastward  territory.  Ten  years  is  a  moderate  estimate  of  the  time  that 
will  be  required  for  the  accomplishment  of  these  stupendous  under- 
takings. How  necessary,  therefore,  for  those  who  look  forward  to 
them  as  a  means  for  future  aggression  against  China  is  it  to  eeeure 
ten  years  nndifiturbed  by  any  threat  of  war  ! 

Looking  now  to  the  third  great  objecb  of  Russian  expansion  ;  there 
is  on  the  borders  of  Russia  and  Norway  a  fiord — the  Y^^anger — 
which,  washed  by  the  sweep  of  the  Gulf  Stream  round  that  northern 
comer  of  Norway  where  it  cute  off  Sweden  from  the  North  Sea,  is  at 
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almost  all  Beafione  free  from  ioe.  Among  the  qaestioii£  which  of  lala  i 
years  have  kept  Norway  and  Sweden  at  issae  hare  been  impntattoiiB 
thrown  out  against  some  of  the  Norwegian  leaders^  that  for  the  Bake 
of  Raasian  assifitanoe  in  their  internal  politics  and  under  the  inflaenoe 
of  Rnssian  gold  they  were  willing  to  hand  over  to  Rassta  posfiessioa  of 
this  fiord.  For  many  reasons  the  time  for  bringing  any  each  qoeokioii 
to  an  ifiane  has  not  been  ripe.  Germany  has  watched  with  a  veiy 
jealons  eye  all  attempts  to  disturb  the  Scandinavian  settlement  which 
was  made  in  1815,  The  Rassian  railway  towards  the  north-weetem 
coast  has  not  been  constructed,  though  perhaps  it  has  been  partially 
sarveyod.  Embarked  as  she  has  been  in  the  vast  enterprise  of  the 
eastward  railways,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  Rossia  to  obtain 
funds  for  any  sach  undertaking.  Here^  therefore,  also,  if  she  is  eyer 
to  secure  to  the  North  an  outlet  through  an  ice*free  harbonrj  many 
years  of  peace  are  essential  for  her.  Whether  the  fact  that  the  rest- 
less activities  of  patriotic  Russians  are  left  to  act  undisturbed  by  any 
danger  of  provoking  external  war  will  tend  to  the  internal  tranquillity 
of  King  Oscar's  dominions  may  be  an  open  question.  That  Roasian 
agents  have  been  freely  circulatiDg  for  many  years  past  amosig  the 
hardy  and  patriotic  but  very  simple  peasantry  of  Norway  is  a  con- 
viction firmly  entertained  by  Scandinavian  statesmen.  Apart  from 
all  tbeee  definite  points,  there  can  be  no  donbt  that  every  year  ol 
peace  tends  to  consolidate  the  hold  of  Russia  upon  her  Central  Asian 
provinces  and  to  prepare  her  for  a  future  advance. 

There  i8>  however,  yet  another  consideration  which  looms  large  before 
the  minds  of  all  those  who  are  looking  forward  with  anxious  tbonght 
towards  the  early  years  of  the  next  century  in  Europe.  It  is  hardly 
too  much  to  say  that,  whatever  arrangements  conferences  or  ooDgreseoa 
may  make,  the  peace  of  Europe  just  now  depends  npon  tl  e  life  of  one 
sorely-fitricken  man.  No  decrees  of  any  conference  or  concert  will 
reconcile  the  Germans  of  Austria  to  what  is  known  as  the  Ausgleich 
Law.  Since  it  has  once  been  promulgated,  no  compromise  will  be 
accepted  by  the  Czechs  which  does  not  confer  upon  their  language  all 
the  pri>ileges  granted  by  it.  It  is  altogether  beside  the  queatioQ 
whether  the  contentions  of  the  Germans  are  reasonable  or  not.  The 
point  is,  that  the  severance  between  the  national  ities  is  eo  eharp 
that  the  heterogeneous  monarchy  is  now  held  together  oaly  by  their 
attachment  to  the  reigning  sovereign  and  by  the  strong  tactful  hand 
of  the  statesman  emperor,  forced  against  his  will  to  enpersecle  the 
Constitution  in  the  interest  of  hie  sulgects.  So  far  as  human  eye  cast 
penetrate  into  the  future,  it  is  almost  impossible  that  when  the  present 
emperor,  now  sixty-eight  years  of  age,  and  beaten  by  more  croel 
storms  than  have  often  attended  the  life  of  man,  dies  there  should  be 
found  a  sncceEsor  who  will  be  able  to  hold  together  the  dominions  of 
the  House  of  Hapeburg*     The  Germans  of  Austria  are  already  in  that 
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event  looking  to  be  united  with  the  German  Empire.  Between  th^ 
properly  German  provinces  of  Austria  and  the  Northern  States  of 
Germany  lies  Bohemia,  with  its  mixed  population  of  Czechs  and 
Germans.  The  immense  popularity  which  the  Emperor  William  has 
recently  acquired  in  Hungary  rather  seems  to  suggest  that  the  Magyars, 
in  their  hatred  of  Russia,  would  not  be  unwilling  to  connect  themselves 
with  Germany  by  some  such  link  as  that  which  now  binds  them  to 
Austria.  Supposing,  as  seems  probable,  that  internecine  discord  broke 
oat  in  AuBtria  on  the  death  of  the  present  emperor,  would  it  be  possible 
for  the  German  Kaiser^  if  he  wished  it  never  so  moch,  to  refuse  the 
appeal  of  millions  of  Germans  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  connect 
themselves  with  the  fatherland?  Is  it  conceivable  that  Rassia  and 
France,  whatever  arrangements  may  now  be  made,  would  stand  quietly 
aside  whilst  these  negotiations  were  going  on  ?  If,  in  favouring  the 
Germans,  the  German  language  were  everywhere  replaced  in  the  law 
conrte  and  schools,  woald  the  Czechs  and  other  nationalities  be  content 
without  appeal  to  their  great  Slavonic  neighbour  ?  The  rapid  approach 
of  this  threatening  crisis  in  Europe,  and  the  certainty  that  no  Power 
will  be  content  to  watch  it  unarmed,  seems  to  make  the  proposals  of 
tbe  Tsar,  so  far  as  they  speak  of  permanent  peace  and  permanent  dis- 
armament, ring  with  a  very  hollow  sound.  Apart  altogether  from  the 
eternal  question  of  ElBasB-Lothringen  or  Alsace-Lorraine,  the  sug- 
gestion seems  only  to  amount  to  a  proposal  to  set  the  sails  as  for 
fair  weather  and  a  favouring  breeze  at  the  very  moment  when  all  the 
signs  of  the  time  forecast  a  terrific  storm.  They  can  only  suggest  a 
trace  during  the  lifetime  of  the  great  Hapaburg.  Of  the  deluge 
that  will  then  follow  his  death  the  wisest  statesman  in  Europe  can 
guess  little.  It  is  true  that  the  Austrian  Empire  has  often  been 
thr6atened  with  dissolution  before.  "  Me,  and  after  me  the  deluge/* 
WAS  the  favourite  saying  of  Metternich ;  but  the  passions  that  have  been 
aroused  between  different  races,  the  irreconcilable  points  of  difference, 
seem  at  least  to  portend  a  crisis  far  more  serious  than  any  with  which 
Metternich  had  to  deal.  Moreover,  the  attractive  influence  of  the 
powefful  German  Empire  is  a  new  element  in  the  question,  as  well  as 
Ithe  embittered  jealousy  between  Germany  on  the  one  hand  and  Russia 
imd  France  on  the  other. 

The  more,  therefore,  the  Russian  Emperor's  proposals  are  considered 
the  more  evident  it  will  appear  that  his  genuine  and  high-minded 
desire  for  the  good  of  the  world  has  been  taken  advantage  of  by  the 
astute  statesmen  by  whom  he  is  watched  in  order  to  further  ends 
which  make  for  the  advantage  of  Russia  by  war  and  for  war.  From 
that  point  of  view  they  are  an  admirable  stroke  of  Russian  diplomacy, 
not  only  because  in  all  the  three  cases  I  have  named  they  tend  to  the 
development  in  the  most  efifective  way  of  the  military  resources  and 
military  power  of  Russia,  but  because  the  things  which  her  statesmen 
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had  to  fear  aa  tending  to  check  their  aggressive  designs  were — (1)  the 
aroused  interest  of  Englishmen  in  foreign   politics,  their  recoveredj 
consciousness  of  the  strength  of  Britain  and  the  collapse  of  the  pea 
at-any-price  party ;  (2)  the  obvious  drawing  together  of  Britain,  the 
United  States,   Germany,  and  Japan,   and    the   at   least    temporary^ 
effacement  of  France  under  the  confusion  produced  by  the  Dreyfus 
scandal. 

To  revivify  in  England  the  old  Manchester  peace  party ;  to  shake 
the  confidence   of  Germany  and  other  Powers  in   any  possibility  of 
firm  alliance  with  Britain ;  to  demonstrate  to  the  world  that  it  is  at 
any  time  easy  to  tickle  the  ears  of  Englishmen  by  well-selected  phrases  |l 
and  that  in  the  long  run  not  far-seeing  statesmen  but  phrase-mongemi 
determine  the  policy  of   Britain — these  were   objects  thoroughly  in 
accord  with  the   traditional  diplomacy  of  Bussian  statesmen  of  the 
type  of  Ignatieff.     To  take  advantage  of  the  sincerity  of  mind,  and 
therefore  of  that  winning  simplicity  of  phrase  natural   to  a  yonngJ 
ruler,  so  difficult  for  a  wily  statesman  to  imitate,  waa  a   cynicism 
thoroughly  in  keeping  with  all  we  have  known  of  the  men  from  gener- 
ation to  generation.     To  take  out  the  taste  of  those  definite  breaches  J 
of  faith  which  have  in  the  minds  of  our  own  statesmen  revived  th«' 
memory  of  our  secular  experience  of  the  relation  of  Bussian  words  to 
Kussian  deeds,  what  prescription  could  be  better  than  to  let  looee  thd  J 
honest  pen  of  the  yoang  Autocrat  himself?     How  easily,  when  tho' 
time  is  ripe,  can  the  same  experiment  be  repeated  which  was  success* 
ful  in  the  case  of  the  Turkish  War  I     To  play  the  word  of  Alexander 
the  Emancipator  against  the  skill  of  Bismarck,  and  when  full  advaotaga j 
had  been  taken  of  the  effect  of  the  promise  to  bring  on  the 
nevertheless;  this  was  by  no  means  a  more  easy  task  than  it  would  \m\ 
now  to  use  the  high-souled  thoughts  and  earnest  intentions  of  Use  ^ 
Tsar  as  a  soporific  for  Britain,  and  while  she  onc^  more  sleeps  again 
to  carry  on  the  work  in  Persia,  in  China,  in  Finland  and  Norway. 
**  To  talk  Jingo  and  act  Manchester  *'  was  said  to  be  Lord  Randolph  i 
Churchill's  receipt  for  winning  the  suffrages  of  Englishmen.  To  let  tii«i 
Tear  talk  peace  and  meantime  to  prepare  the  means  of  future  war  is, 
from  their  point  of  view,  the  more  patriotic,  if  even  more  nnsompctlous, 
policy  of  Russian  statesman. 

A    SOLBIEB. 


LESS  than  fi^e  years  ago  the  pastor  of  a  Straaburg  charch  who> 
rather  than  forego  his  nationalityj  had  gone  into  volnntary  exile 
and  taken  np  the  life  of  a  farmer  among  hk  peaaant  friends  in  the 
Cevennes,  gave  to  the  world  his  ''  Life  of  St.  Francis  of  Asaisi/'  He 
laid  literature  under  an  obligation  to  bim  for  style  and  language,  and 
made  hiatorians  and  biographers  his  debtors  by  his  trnthfolness  and 
sympathy.  All  who  read  that  life  were  astonished  at  his  eagacity  and 
tiie  fine  balance  of  his  judgment.  All  envied  his  scholarship  and  era- 
ditionj  his  exactnees,  bis  power  of  taking  pains;  and  moat  of  us  caught 
eo  me  thing  of  his  ardonr  and  affection  for  that  true  knight  of  Middle 
Age  monachism  whose  portrait  he  had  so  eincerely  drawn. 

It  was  a  compliment  to  the  power  and  catholicity  of  the  labour  of 
twelve  years  that  within  a  few  months  of  publication  the  book  ehonld 
be  put  npon  the  Index  of  the  Vatican.  Within  a  year  the  book  had 
been  translated  into  German  and  EagHsh.  It  was  rewarded  by  having 
the  crown  of  honour  given  to  it  by  the  French  Academy,  which  does 
not  naturally  lean  with  predilection  to  religions  biographies  for  its 
awards  ;  and  it  has  already  passed  to  its  twentieth  editton  in  France. 

Now,  after  four  more  years  of  patient  work,  Pa«l  Sabatier,  from 
emong  the  vines  and  asparagus-beds  of  his  sunny  farm — where  th-i 
crickets  sing — Chante-grillet,  close  to  Crest,  sends  us  another  b  X)k 
which  will  be  received  with  deep  thanks  and  congratulation  by  the 
world  of  letters  and  history. 

This  book  is  the  **  Speculum  Perfectioois,"  b^iog  the  oldest  existing 
*'  legends  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,"  by  hEs  bosom  friend^  Brother  Leo. 

Apart  altogether  from  our  interest  in  St.  Francis^  it  is  no  small 
gain  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Middle  A^es  that  we  should  bo  enabled 
to  read  Brother  Leo*d  story  of  his  dead  friend  and  ma^.ter,  for  how  any 
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man  tboagbt  and  spoke  and  seemed  at  that  time  is  of  Qtmost  confie^ 
qaeocd  to  tbose  who  wish  to  know  its  secret.  The  writer  of  a 
caogratnlatory  revif^w  of  the  **  Speculom  Perfectionis'*  in  the  AtJuiKrnm 
of  Jane  i  speaks  of  the  work  as  worthy  to  be  set  upon  the  bookshelf 
iide  by  side"  with  De  Joinville's  "  Chronicle." 

Here  now  we  have  the  perfect  mirror  of  a  very  perfect  gentleman, 
the  saintltest  and  moat  Christlike  man  who  was  raised  tip  to  teach 
the  higher  life  to  Earope  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  Here 
we  have  the  portrait  to  the  life  of  St.  Francis  as  he  appeared  to  his 
daily  companion^  his  confidant,  his  confessor,  the  sharer  of  his  eorrowaj 
and  hifl  hopes.  Here  we  have  the  sympathetic  recital  of  St,  Franci 
work  and  wishes,  his  deeds  and  sayiDgs,  by  one  who  journeyed  with 
him  through  Utnbria,  and  knew  the  persons,  places,  and  scenes  dear  and  i 
familiar  to  his  master's  eyes;  by  one  who  tended  him  in  \m  las 
momeDtp,  and  who  wrote  down  within  six  months  of  bis  death,  not 
only  what  he  could  clearly  remember,  but  what  he  felt  his  dead  miustsr-j 
would  wish  should  be  most  surely  cherished  of  his  will  and  words. 

Henceforth  the  blefsed  Francis  moves  amongst  na  aa  a  real  person, 
we  bear  him  talking  to  men  of  his  own  time.      We  breathe  the  atmo^ 
»phere  he  breathed,  and  realise  something  of  his  heart's  desire  for  th€ 
eoontry  and  the  people  of  his  love ;  know  something  of  the  sorrow *s 
erown  of  sorrows,  which  for  him  was  the  fearful  looking  forward  to  aj 
day  of  leas  simplicity,  when  his  followers  would  be  tempted  to  forge 
their  high  ideal  and  the  lofty  enthusiasm  of  their  first  iDspirations. 

The  giving  back  to  ns  from  the  dead  of  this  interesting  perEona 
narrative  by  a  friend  and  contemporary  of  the  bleesed  Francis'  111 
reads  like  a  fairy  story. 

Variona  MSS.  of  this  work  were  Ijing  hidden  away  unknown, 
at  least  uDrecogDisedj  in  various  libraries.      In  the  Vatican,  at  Lir*gefl 
in  the  Briti&h  Museum,  in  the  Biccardi  Palace,  at  Bologna,  at  Vol* 
terra,  at  Oxford,  Brother  Leo's  work  was  waiting  for  some  angel  of  i 
reeurrection  to  bring  it  back  to  us.     That  angel  was  the  enthusias 
but  ecienfifically  critical  student  of  St.  Francis'  life — Panl  Sabatier. 

He  had  noticed,  when  writing  the  earlier  life,  that  one  of  hk 
sources  of  information,  **The  Legend  of  the  Three  Companiong," 
1246,  was  incomplete.  He  set  himself  to  find  the  missing  frogineiit ; 
and  in  sesrchbg  throagh  the  sLiteenth-century  compilation  known 
the  **  Speculum  Vitae,"  1509,  be  came  upon  fragments  which  he  fe 
might  pcsiibly  belong  to  the  earlier  Life  which  he  was  in  queat  of*  or 
at  any  rate  be  the  source  of  information  which  might  complete  wba 
was  wanting  in  *'The  Legend  of  the  Three  Companions." 

He  6et  to  work  to  eliminate  from  this  "  Hpeculnm  Vit«  "  aneoes^ 
aively  '*  The  Fioretti/'  the  fragments  of  Bonaventura's  life,  oertail 
monastic  tales,  the  Chronicles  of  the  Order,  a  portion  of  the  workf 
St  Francis,  and  certain  groups  of  documents  on  the  pardon  of  Ae^si ; 


aod  he  found  there  remained  material  that  seemed  to  make  an  har- 
moniotig  whole,  whose  ttyle  and  mariDer  appeared  to  be  the  work  of 
one  hand  and  spirit,  and  to  be  of  no  later  date  than  **  The  Legend  of 
the  Three  Companions."  This  residue  fell  natarally  into  one  hundred 
and  eighteen  chapters,  and  he  employed  this  material  in  writing  hie 
life  of  St.  Francia.  He  hazarded  the  guess,  from  certain  internal 
evidence,  that  this  was  indeed  the  missing  part  of  the  Legend  of  1246  ; 
and  he  felt  that  in  this  material  he  had  a  soarce  of  information  of  the 
first  rank  for  the  work  in  hand,  hot  he  determined  to  wait  for  fresh 
light.  The  Mazarin  US.,  1713,  of  the  '*  Speculom  Vita%"  a  copy  of 
an  earlier  MS.  of  1459,  furnished  him  with  this  new  light,  for  it  fixed 
the  date  and  place  of  the  writing  of  the  Legends  he  had  selected  from 
the  *'  Speculum  "  as  at  the  Portiuncala,  May  11,  1227, 

St.  Francis  had  died  on  the  3fd  of  October,  122G.  There  was  no 
one  who  could  have  written  the  **  Speculum  Perfectionis ''  from  its 
standpoint  hot  one  who  so  understood  SL  Francia*  last  wishes,  and  so 
feared  for  the  coming  changes  to  the  Order,  as  Brother  Leo — Leo  the 
brtve  and  resolute,  who  would  withstand  Eliaa  I  he  innovator  to  the 
face,  though  he  should  suffer  blows  and  expulsion  from  Assisi  because 
of  it*  And  none  but  one  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with  Assisi, 
and  that  Assisi  the  Assisi  of  St  Francis'  heart,  could  have  penned  a 
work  m  full  of  local  facts  and  exact  local  colouriDg.  This,  then,  was 
the  missing  Life,  this  the  true  Life  of  the  great  Apostle  of  Poverty, 
by  his  loviDg  friend  and  fellow-connsellor. 

The  lives  of  the  Saint  by  Thomas  of  Celano  and  Bonaventura  sink 
into  insignificance  beside  the  story  of  Frate  Leo, 

The  Pope,  who  wished  to  obtain  the  honour  and  glory  of  bebg  the  firat 
in  the  field  with  a  history  of  the  life  of  St,  Francis,  and  who  appointed 
Thomas  de  Celano  to  be  the  Saint's  biographer,  doubtless  did  what  he 
could  to  suppress  the  work  of  Brother  Leo,  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
believe  the  work  was  ordered  to  be  Ijurnt  as  inconvenient,  and  as  nofe 
having  the  Papal  imprimatur,  throoghaut  the  whole  of  Italy  ;  but 
iwjiut  est  irritiU,  and  here  it  is  found  years  after,  thoogh  of  forgotten 
landiwork  and  unrecognised  importauce,  imbedded  in  the  *'  Speculum 
Vitae  ''  of  the  fifteenth  century,  ready  to  Paul  Sabatier'a  hand  to  be 
pat  together  and  given  to  the  wcrld,  as  it  was  to  have  been  given  to 
the  world  by  one  who  knew  St,  Francia  best,  at  the  Portiuncula  within 
A  year  of  St.  Francis'  death. 

It  is  a  triumph  for  literary  historic  criticism.  It  is  an  added 
honour  to  the  student^s  crown  of  the  self -exiled  pastor  of  theCevennes. 
It  is  true  that  in  the  first  Life  by  Thomas  de  Celano  and  '*  The  Legend 
of  the  Three  Companions  "  there  were  echoes  of  the  voice  of  St  Francis^ 
but  now  we  know  the  sound  of  that  voice.  In  other  11  res  of 
St,  Francis  he  is  a  Saint  or  a  worker  of  miracles.  In  this  Life  of  Brother 
L«o  be  ifi  a  man  amongst  men,  with  hia  moments  of  exaltation  and 
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acatasy,  but  with  his  hoars  of  grief,  of  depressioD,  and  pain  of  heart 
and  agony  of  body  also*  Other  biographers  are  silent  as  to  manual 
labour.  Now  we  know  that  to  work  with  the  hands  and  to  practically 
care  for  the  lepers  was  St*  Francia*  mle.  Other  biographers  say  little 
or  nothing  of  hioi  aa  a  writer  of  songs.  Now  we  know  St,  Francis  as 
a  believer  in  song  and  music ;  we  see  him  in  his  moments  of  inspira- 
tion; we  realise  his  methods  of  oomposition.  Those  who  read 
chapters  c.  and  cxix.  will  be  deeply  interested  in  the  simple  narrative 
of  the  circumstance  that  led  to  the  saintiy  poet's  writing  the  '*  Song  of 
his  brother,  the  Son/*  One  can  understand  the  stately  Bonaventura 
feeling  that  it  would  as  littJe  do  for  the  Saint  to  go  about  preaching 
that  they  ought  to  sing,  for  they  were  the  Lord's  gleemen^  *^  joctdatorrs 
Dominiy"  as  it  would  be  in<X)nvenient  for  such  full  recital  as  Brother 
Leo  gives  us  of  the  aflfectionate  intercourse  between  Francis  and  Sister 
Clara;  but  those  of  us  who  believe  that  real  religion  is  given  to 
man  to  fill  him  with  gladness  and  not  sorrow,  must  be  grateful  to  the 
human  biographer  of  a  really  human  soul,  who  tells  us  at  the  end  of 
a  chapter  on  joy  how  St.  Francis  said  :  *^  It  belongs  to  the  Devil  and 
his  members  to  be  sad  of  countenance,  and  we  friars  ought  always  to 
be  glad  and  rejoice  in  the  Lord." 

In  a  word,  now,  for  the  first  time,  we  are  able  to  realise  the 
humanity  of  that  refiued  man,  the  merchant's  son  of  Assist,  who  did 
more  than  any  of  bis  age  to  bring  back  Europe  to  the  feet  of  Christ ; 
whose  work  is  not  yet  accomplished,  but  whose  spirit  iB  quick  aod 
alive  among  men. 

I  had  seen  at  La  Yerna  the  power  of  St*  Frauds  to  inspire  young 
men  with  love  of  austerity  and  seclusion  from  the  w#rld.    There,  when 
at  three  o'clock  of  a  stormy  afternoon  the  sound  of  the  weird  cbantbg 
of  prayers  in  the  monastery  chapel  ceased,  the  doors  right  and  left  of  1 
the  altar  suddenly  opened,  and,  bearing  aloft  a  rude  cross,  the  youngert  I 
of  the  Franciscan  brotherhood  led  the  way,  and  the  procession,  with 
sound  almost  of  lamentation,  passed  through  the  church  and  out  into 
the  rain  and  wind  and  then  down  the  resonant  corridor  to  the  Chapel 
of  the  Stigmata.     I  noted  the  faces  of  the  men  :  they  were  ooarae^  and  . 
in  some  cases  almost  inhuman  for  mindlessness  ;  but  there  was  in  their 
reverent  manoor  and  downcEist  mien  a  sort  of  look  that  said :  *'  Oor 
Brother  Francis  wb\U  yonder  to  bless  ns.     The  Christ  who  honoored 
him  may  also  honour  us," 

But  at  La  Yerna  one  saw  more  than  devotion  to  the  founders 
memory.  One  saw  the  practical  carrying  out  into  life  of  his 
beneficent  wish  that  the  poorest  poor,  who  work  with  their  hands, 
might  oome  into  relations  of  personal  brotherhood  with  a  teacher  of 
the  way  of  Christ. 

A  famine  waa  in  the  land,  and  at  intervals  throughout  the  dsyj 
there  streamed  up  the  long  rocky  stairway  to  the  monasterf^gatea  tlMi| 
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peasants  of  the  oeighbouriDg  woods  and  valleys,  come  many  miles 
S3me  of  them,  and  for  what? — for  just  one  little  loaf  of  bread  ;  and 
all  who  came  were  welcomed.  The  welcome  accorded  by  the  monkish- 
benefactora  had  nothing  of  patronage  about  it  The  folk  who  came 
seemed  to  look  npon  themselves  as  in  no  way  inferior  in  station  to  the 
bfown-hooded  men  who  helped  them  to  nnsaddle  their  asses,  or 
listened  to  their  painful  tale  of  want.  **  I  am  a  poor  man,  and  I 
claim  a  poor  man's  right/'  wai  the  kind  of  manner  in  which  these 
starved  folk  seemed  to  take  possession  of  the  courtyard  of  La  Verna. 
They  might  have  eald,  "  We  are  the  children  of  the  Poverello,  onr  very 
destitntion  has  made  ns  members  of  his  brotherhood/'  bot  though 
St.  Francis,  with  his  spirit  of  love  and  simplicityj  stood  still  at  the 
gate  to  receive  them  and  give  them  comfort,  they  knew  it  not ;  and 
they  were  not  to  be  blamed  ;  so  mnch  has  been  done  at  La  Verna  to 
make  St.  Francis  a  myth,  so  little  to  teach  him  as  an  abiding  presence 

I       of  sympathy  and  homanity  for  all  the  suffering  sons  of  men. 
A    few    days    later,    I    found    myself    at   the    central    shrine    of 
I        St    Francis'    memory,  the    great    purple-domed    Church    o!    Santa 
I        Maria  degli  AngeU,  which  btands  up  like  an  island   of  shimmering 
masonry  in  the  great  sea  of  com  and  vine,  a  landmark  for  toilers  in 
ItaLthe  mid-L^mbrian  plain. 

^V  It  was  Whit-Taesday,  and  the  blessed  sacrament  was  **  exposed/*  as 
'  the  phrase  goes,  upon  the  high  altar  of  the  church.  All  that  tinsel 
and  drapery  and  lighted  tapers  could  do  to  give  festal  effect  was 
^^dooe;  but  I  confess  that  my  eyes  were  eet  npon  other  lights— the 
Huights  in  the  eyes  and  faces  of  the  Umbrian  ploughmen  and  vine- 
^Hdressers  and  shepherds,  who  came  from  far  and  near  on  this  last  night 
^VoC  the  festival,  to  bend  their  knees  for  a  few  moments  in  silent  prayer 
(  in  honour  of  their  patron  saint,  in  memory  of  that  holy  man  whose 
I  body  had  once  rested  within  the  tiny  hospital  cell,  where  still  his  girdle 
and  his  hair-shirt  remain  to  tell  us  of  his  dress  and  his  austerity. 

There  in  that  charch  one  might  on  another  occasion  linger  long 
before  the  glorious  Andrea  della  Robbia,  or  the  best  likeness  of  the 
sad  faced,  sin-grieving,  world-weary  man  that  exists  in  terra-cotta;  at 
ly  other  time  one  might  have  listened  patiently  to  the  patter  of  the 
kindly  German  monk,  who  showed  na  the  place  where  St.  Francis 
had  been  ont-sung  by  his  brother,  the  grasshopper^  in  the  praises  of 
God ;  one  might  have  been  interested  in  seeing  the  remnants  of  that 
great  stardy-colnmued  pulpit  Melauzio  painted  and  Giotto  drew, 
from  which  St.  Francis  told  the  'first  congregation  of  brethren  that 
the  Pope  had  confirmed  the  rules  of  his  Order ;  on  any  other  day  one 
would  have  looked  with  something  of  interest  on  the  briar  patch| 
which  since  St.  Francis  in  his  agony  of  son!  rolled  himsslf  in  it,  and 
tried  to  stifle  stirrings  of  conscience  by  pain  of  the  fleshy  has  become 
a  bed  of  thornless  roses,  whose  leaves  are  still  stained  each  year  afrefch 
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with  the  Saint's  blood  ;  bat  ane  was  in  no  mood  for  euch  matters, 
another  interest  absorbed  one. 

There,  in  the  great  vestry  of  the  church,  were  coming  and  going  ttl 
throng  of  Umbrian  peasants,  each  belonging  to  one  or  other  of  the 
three  minor  orders  or  confraternities  St*  Francis  or  his  successors  had 
originated.  They  untied  their  bundles  and  took  therefrom  their 
rough  guild  dresses  for  the  festival.  This  man  clad  himself  in  fti 
brown-hoUand  gown  with  blue  cape,  tbat  in  brown-hoUand  robe  with 
a  red  hood,  this  in  a  black  gown  and  white  cape,  and  then  with  a 
push  of  their  rough  hands  through  their  shocks  of  hair,  the  bronze- 
faced  children  of  the  fields  grasped  a  candle  with  coarse  white-gloved 
hands,  and  waited  to  be  led  in  batches  by  the  priests  in  attendance 
out  into  the  crowded,  humming,  incense-filled  church,  up  t^  the 
altar  steps ;  there,  falling  on  their  knees,  they  made  their  humble 
requests  known  unto  their  God,  and  prayed  that  the  blessing  of  their 
great  brother  Francis  miglit  be  theirs. 

And  they  received  the  blessing.  Yes,  by  the  new  light  in  their 
sad  weather-beaten  faces,  as  those  rough  ploughmen  of  the  Umbrian 
plain  turned  from  the  high  altar  of  the  Church  of  the  Portiancula, 
they  knew  dimly  that  their  prayer  had  been  answered  ;  that  St.  Francis 
was  still  among  them  as  he  had  been  of  old,  the  friend  of  the 
friendless,  the  lover  of  all  who  needed  his  love,  and  for  this  simple 
cause,  that  they  had  all  a  common  human  heart. 

Bi3t  to  realise  how  St«  Francis  is  still  a  presence  among  men  one 
must  go  to  Assisi.  Here,  in  1182,  was  Francis  bom,  during  the 
absence  of  his  father,  Bernardone  the  merchant,  on  one  of  his  foreign 
business  journeys.  He  was  in  France  at  the  time  ;  perhaps  it  was  on 
that  account  he  had  the  boy,  when  he  returned  home,  called  Franyois. 

One  can  go  into  the  cathedral  and  stand  beside  the  font,  whoso 
base  is  wreathed  round  for  protection  with  old  fifteenth-century  iron* 
work,  and  think  of  a  day  when  the  rich  man's  eon  was  there  dedicated 
to  Christ  and  the  service  of  hnmaaity.  Or  one  can  stand  on  thei 
balcony  of  the  little  Subasio  hostel  by  the  gate  of  San  Franceeco^^ 
when  the  vesper  bell  of  St.  Maria  degli  Angeli,  above  the  Portiuncula, 
is  filling  the  whole  plain  of  purple  shadow  at  one's  feet  with  Bolemn 
sonnd,  and  think  of  the  lad  so  summoned  by  another  bell  to  meet  hia 
roystering  companions,  the  young  hot  blades  of  Assisi,  in  the  Aasisi 
market*place,  on  just  such  an  evening  long  years  ago^  to  pass  in  full- 
armed  moltitode,  on  foray  bent,  away  to  Perugia,  whose  towers  ar© 
black  against  the  glow ;  can  picture  him  so  soon  to  be  a  prisoner  of 
the  lord,  a  prisoner  in  yonder  city  on  the  hill,  and  think  of  all  thi 
sorrow  that  fell  opon  his  native  place,  the  agony  of  his  mother  Pioa'l 
heart  to  know  that  the  gayest  heart  of  all  the  village  town  had  not 
come  back  from  the  disastrous  field  ;  that  many  bad  fallen  and  PrnQobi 
was  a  prisoner  of  war. 
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Bat  it  is  of  Francis  the  aaint,  not  of  Francis  the  gallant  whose 
tnagoificent  manners  Assisi  once  knew  so  well,  and  who  Lo  the  laat 
day  carried  a  memory  of  that  early  beariag  with  him  in  gesfcara  and 
tn  tone — it  is  of  him  the  whole  scene  speaks  so  eloquently  still.  It; 
is  of  Francis  the  yonng  man  of  the  worlds  who  heard  the  straoger 
crying  through  the  streetSj  "  Peace  and  goodwill/'  and  let  the  words 
of  that  evangel  sink  into  his  heart ;  Francis  the  renosincer  of  the 
world,  the  fleah,  and  the  de?il,  who  took  Poverty  to  wife,  and  with  his 
own  hands  rebuilt  for  her  and  for  their  spiritual  sons  the  little  Porti- 
nncala  iu  the  plain  below,  Tbis  was  the  Francis  whose  footsteps  we 
hod  come  to  trace ;  this  was  the  Francis  of  Assisi  we  were  in  search  of. 

We  were  fortnnate  in  our  quest,  for  the  biographer  of  St.  Francis, 
who  hae  done  bo  mnch  to  make  the  Seraphic  city— the  city  of  his  love 
— a  common  possession  of  interest  for  all  the  world,  chanced  to  be  at 
Assisi,  and,  knowing  our  interest  in  his  work,  he  moat  kindly  volun- 
teered to  be  our  guide.  To  read  Sabatier  is  a  pleasure;  to  speak 
with  him  is  a  greater.  The  finely  chiselled  face  beneath  his  dark 
brows  h'ghts  up,  the  pensive  brown  eyes  flash  fire,  he  pushes  back  the 
heavy  crop  of  hair  from  his  brow  with  a  sort  of  impetuosity  of  excite- 
ment as  he  talks  of  the  great  reformer — the  noblest  Chri&tiaa  of  his 
time ;  but  it  is  not  till  one  takes  a  walk  with  him  in  bis  dear  Assisi 
—the  city  of  which  he  has  so  lately  been  made  a  freeman  by  the 
common  consent  of  the  Podesttl  and  Town  Council — that  one  can 
nnderstand  how  real  a  living  companion  of  his  life  St,  Francis  is,  or 
how  at  this  day  the  Foverello  is  an  abiding  presence  in  the  place. 

'*  Oome  with  me,''  said  Sabatier ;  "  let  ns  go  to  the  green  piazza  in 
front  of  San  Fietro^  that  one  may  see  from  thence  how  small  a  village 
town  was  the  town  St.  Francis  knew.''  We  reached  the  piazza, 
and,  turning  our  backs  upon  the  glorious  view  of  the  plain  obtainable 
from  the  terrace- wall,  we  gazed  np  from  nuder  the  lime-trees  at  the 
hillside  above  us,  brown  almost  to  the  skyline  with  ita  dwellings 
scrambling  up  the  hill,  one  on  the  top  of  the  other.  "  That  large 
bnilding  on  midhtll  to  the  right  marks,''  said  Sabatier,  **  the  extremity 
of  the  town  of  St,  Francis'  day  towards  the  north-west.  That  build- 
ing was  the  Fonndling  Hospital.  It  stood  near  to  the  gate  that  led 
to  the  open  country,  and  all  between  it  and  San  Francesco  was  then 
unbuilt  upon.  The  wall  St.  Francis  saw  being  built  ran  along  down 
towards  us  and  joined  the  fortifications  that  were  reared  around  San 
Pietro.  Remember  that  great  building,  for  it  was  that  building  to 
whose  kindly  refuge  Claire  came  when  ihe  bad  finished  the  Erst 
fifteen  days  of  her  novitiate  away  at  the  Benedictine  monastery  of 
8au  Paolo  in  the  plain. 

**  Now  let  us  go  up  the  street  that  leads  from  the  Porta  San  Pietro 
towards  the  piazza  in  front  of  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore. 
I  have  reasons  for  wishing  yon  to  see  that  neighbourhood,'' 
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So  op  the  street^  filled  with  the  Etrange  rash-woYec  hoUow  crownfl 
used  as  baskets  for  the  crnshing  of  olives^  that  were  spread  in  the  son 
to  diy,  with  the  sound  of  Aasisiau  spindles  and  ahuttles  in  our  ears, 
we  went*  As  we  paased  towards  the  now  dispossessed  cimneff ,  w»  ^ 
constantly  noted  the  blind  doorways  and  door-heads  in  the  honse-walla. 
These  were  relics  of  a  very  ancient  custom,  which  may  or  may  not 
have  dated  from  Etrnscan  times.  The  people  of  Aseisi  felt  that  death 
and  marriage  were  worthy  of  special  portals,  and  each  bride  who 
passed  to  her  new  home,  each  dead  man  carried  to  his  last  rest,  went 
not  throngh  the  ordinary  doorway,  bat  through  one  which  was  specially 
opened  for  their  ubb  and  was  then  sealed  up  again  till  the  next 
bridal  or  burial  claimed  egress  from  the  house. 

But  what  interested  one  most  was  not  the  fact  of  the  several  door- 
ways, so  moch  as  to  observe  that  many  of  these  blind  portals  were  sunk 
several  feet  beneath  the  level  of  the  street,  for  here  was  proof  of  the 
storms  that  had  passed  over  the  city,  the  ruin  upon  ruin  that  siege  bad 
wrought  in  the  old  sad  days  when  Perugia  bated  Assisi  and  AssiBi 
WEured  with  Spello.  As  one  went  along  the  street,  from  time  to  time 
an  old  face  looked  inquiringly,  sometimes  almost  beseechingly,  into 
the  face  of  our  guide;  and,  without  a  word  being  spoken,  Pad 
Sabatier  did  as  Francis  would  surely  have  done,  bestowed  an  alms. 
•*  St.  Francis  give  you  peace  and  the  Madonna  crown  you  in  heaven,'' 
or  "  Now,  by  St.  Francis,  may  you  enter  Paradise;'  were  the  words 
of  thanks  that  fell  upon  our  ears,  for  we  were  in  the  lower  city ;  an 
hour  later,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  more  ancient  town,  prayers  that 
were  showered  upon  the  head  of  their  benefactor  took  such  form  as 
the  following,  **  Now  may  St.  Kofino  guard  you.  May  the  Madonna 
and  St.  Rufino  give  yon  welcome  to  heaven/'  This  waa  a  side-light, 
but  an  interesting  one,  upon  the  tenacity  of  the  people  of  Aasia  for 
local  tradition.  They  would  not  forget  that  long  before  St  Francis' 
day  the  prottct>r  c£  their  more  ancient  city  was  the  bishop^martyr  to 
whom  their  Daomo  was  dedicate* 

I  asked  about  this  almsgiving :  it  was  so  evidently  no  new  thing 
either  to  donors  or  to  recipients. 

'*  I  know  them  all,"  said  Sabatier,  **  and  every  one  of  them  needs 
the  soldi  he  receives.  The  people  here  are  desperately  poor.  A 
man's  fall  wsge  is  but  half  a  franc  a  day ;  and  the  worst  of  it  all  is 
that  many  who  are  willing  to  work  cannot  possibly  obtain  it.  Yet 
in  their  poverty  are  these  dear  people  generous.  If  I  had  a  two-soldi 
piece  and  two  soldi  to  bestow,  and  asked  any  one  of  my  friends  which 
they  would  prefer,  they  would  unhesitatingly  take  the  two  smaller 
coins,  that  they  might  thus  be  able  to  give  one  away  in  turn ;  while 
if  at  the  end  of  my  walk  I  have  but  one  coin  left,  and  there  ar«  ox 
claimants  for  it,  I  have  but  to  ask  which  of  them  is  the  poartAt,' 
and   they  will   with  one  ccn^ct  mak^  the  f election;  and  ih^  axv 
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joflt  88  they  are  generous*  Not  ooe  of  all  those  who  receive  an 
alms  to-day  will  approach  me  again,  |XK)r  as  they  are,  till  this  day  nest 
week.     They  know  my  habit  of  weekly  dole  and  they  respect,  my  role," 

Later  on  in  our  walk  in  the  Seraphic  city,  I  said  casually  that  it 
was  well  fio  called,  for  I  had  seen  more  angel  faces  amoog  the  children 
in  the  past  two  hoars  than  I  had  Been  in  all  the  rest  of  the  year 
elsewhere.  My  friend  stopped  and  said,  **  Yep,  they  are  very  beautiful, 
but  they  cannot  grow  to  be  beautiful  women  "  ;  and  he  added  gravely, 
*'  they  suffer  hunger  too  much  for  that.  Yon  cannot  have  a  beautiful 
fiower  nnlefis  its  roots  receive  nonrlshment.  It  is  want  of  food  that 
kills  their  beauty  ere  its  prime/*  We  walked  on  in  ailence  and 
reached  a  walled  garden,  where  cypress  and  fig  trees  peeped  above 
the  wall,  and  almost  immediately  after  found  ourselves  in  front  of  the 
Church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  in  the  Piazza  del  Vescovado ;  and 
looking  throogh  the  open  gate  on  otir  right  hand  saw  the  very 
unpretentious  palace  of  the  Bishop  of  Assifii.  '*  It  was  here,''  said 
Sabatier,  **  that  the  great  Rennnciation  took  p^ace.  On  this  square, 
in  front  of  the  people,  in  front  of  the  angry  father,  in  front  of  the 
perplexed  ^nd  astooisbed  but  sympathetic  Bishop,  knelt  young  Francis 
that  day  he  gave  himself  to  God,  forsook  father  and  home  and  all  hia 
earthly  prospects,  for  Christ  and  for  poverty.'* 

As  he  ?poke  I  could  see  the  whole  ecene:  the  jonog  man  iesaing 
naked  from  the  garden  ga'es,  with  all  his  clothes  bound  in  a  bundle 
in  his  bands,  and  his  parse  of  money  laid  thereon.  I  could  watch 
the  father's  face — half  fury,  half  iucrednlity,  as  he  heard  his  son  declare, 
kneeling  at  the  Bishop's  feet,  there  in  the  full  sunshine,  that  he  gave 
back  all  that  liis  father  hcd  gi^en  him,  and  henceforth  wonld  only 
know  Our  Father  who  is  in  heaven.  I  could  notice  how  this  stag- 
gered old  Bernardone,  the  merchant  prince-^could  hear  the  murmur 
of  the  multitude,  could  watch  the  tender  concern  with  which  the 
good  Bishop  Gnido  threw  his  own  rich  cloak  about  the  naked  lad, 
mod  feel  the  drama  had  but  just  been  enacted.  And  another  £cene 
ipassed  before  me.  From  the  same  gate  of  the  Bishop's  Palace  towards 
the  end  of  September  1226,  that  young  man,  now  worn  out  by  work, 
is  carried  on  a  bier,  prematurely  old,  blind  aod  silent,  to  hid  death. 
Kaked  he  came  into  the  world,  and  naked  must  he  leave  it.  Ytt  this 
time  he  is  clothed  as  never  emperor  upon  his  triumphal  car  was  clad, 
with  the  garments  of  love  and  honour  and  veDeration ;  and  as  the 
[.people  give  back  and  the  bier  with  the  djing  Francis  passes  toward 
Porta  Mojano,  there  is  such  a  hush  in  the  little  piazza  that  the  only 
thing  which  is  heard  to  sob  is  the  fountain  in  mid-equare. 

**That  garden  i?,  I  believe,'*  eaid  my  guide,  'Hhe  very  garden 
wherein  St.  Francis  wrote  his  'Song  of  the  Sun  ';  for,  if  one  may 
judge  from  the  earliest  plan  of  the  town,  there  has  been  little  if  any 
change  in  thi^  neighbourhood/' 
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As  he  Bpoke,  I  seemed  to  bear  the  poet — beside  himself  for  joy  that 
a  reoonciliation  had  been  effected  between  the  Podesta  and  the  Bishop 
of  his  day  and  the  qnarrel  between  theciril  and  ecdesiastical  powers 
of  Assisi  had  been  healed — shooting  his  new  Te  Deum  with  such  laaty 
oonragd  that  men  eaid  he  was  mad,  and  even  his  friends  of  the  Order 
felt  themselves  compromised.  Bat  I  remembered  how  St.  Francis  had 
taoght  that  hia  followers  were  the  ^'j^fulaivres  Dei  "  ;  and  I  think  I 
should  have  joined  in  the  chorus  had  I  been  present  on  that  occasion. 

We  walked  thence  to  where,  hard  by  in  the  heart  of  the  city^  stands 
the  little  church  over  the  place  where  Francis  Bernardone  was  born. 
Nothing  probably  remains  of  the  actual  home^  but  the  masonry  of  the 
neighbourhood  declares  its  own  antiqaity^  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  tradition  of  localisation. 

What  interested  one  moat  waa  not  the  Chiesa  Nnova,  but  the  fact 
that  60  close  to  the  great  Assiaian  merchant's  house  still  stands 
the  very  house  where  Sister  Clara  waa  born.  In  thought  of  how 
many  a  time  the  young  girl  Clara  had  watched  the  earnest  face  of 
Francis  the  Friar  pass  and  repass,  in  meditation,  from  shadow  to  snn 
along  that  narrow  street,  between  what  were  onoe  the  homes  of  their 
fathers,  one  forgot  the  archaeological  interest  of  the  Boman  wall  close 
by.  Yet  the  remains  of  that  wall,  with  its  thirty- six  feet  of  solid 
masonry  seen  cle^r  in  section  as  one  passes  through  it,  astonish  one. 
It  must  have  been  a  stormy  time  when  such  gigantic  building  was 
necessary  even  in  the  weakest  point  of  a  hillside  fortification.  One 
wonders  Propertiua  did  not  tell  in  song  of  how  Borne  built  as  well 
as  how  she  warred  against  the  world. 

We  made  a  short  detour   to  visit  the    Porta  Mojano,  and  ware 
rewarded  not  oiJy  by  having  a  very  fine  view  of  the  church  and, 
monastery  of  Santa  Chiara,  but  a  sight  of  the  ancient  meaaore  carved 
in  the  atone  jamb  of   the  gate  by   which   all  merchante  measured 
their  stuff]?,  to  estimate  the  toll  they  must  needs  pay  on  entry  to  tlid| 
city.     Whilst  his   baggage  and   sumpter-mules  waited  here  and  htal 
servants  measured  his  gold  cloth,  silken  damask^  or  lough  frieze,  liow| 
often  had  his  good  wife  Pica  come  to  meet  Pietro  di  Bernardone  Id! 
bring  him  news  ;  how  with  the  best  news  did  she  not  once  come  here 
to  tell  the  merchant  sire  of  a  son,  and  who  knows,  to  bring  tbe  bambino 
to  be  kissed  and  hleesed. 

It  WIS  my  fortune  a  few  days  afler  to  take  PCtre  Sabatter*^ 
advice  and  go  out  through  this  gate,  and^  follawing  tlie  path  roimd 
mider  the  city  wall  to  opposite  tbe  now  disused  Portaiocia»  to 
tfcenoe  straight  down  the  hill  beside  a  tiny  waterooorse,  and  so 
the  broken  pebbly  path  by  tiie  farmstead  Valeochia,  and  theosce,  at  tbi 
tomr  csoas-paths  just  bcyood,  to  strike  to  the  right  sod  gain  the 
road  to  Santa  libria  degli  Aogeli,  jost  at  tbe  point  where  the 
Gnaldi  stands*     This  Cass  Gnaldi,  or  OspadalcMo,  an  old  bospiee 
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the  Cracigeres,  was  in  St  Francis*  time  called  Hoapitale  S.  Salvatoris 
de  ParietibuB  ;  it  was  at  a  later  date  spoken  of  as  the  Pallereto.  It  is 
now  a  broken-down  half-farm  half-gentlomans  house,  whose  only 
ioterestiog  feature  U  the  old  well  by  the  roadside,  aod  the  geranium 
and  the  orange  trees  in  the  small  garden  hard  by.  But  the  spot  ia 
sacred  to  lovers  of  St.  Francis,  far  it  was  here,  on  that  September 
evening,  whilst  the  vine-dressers  gathered  round  and  the  monka 
knelt  in  the  road  beside  the  dyiDg  manTd  bier,  that  St.  Francis  turned 
his  sightless  eyes  for  the  last  time  opon  the  city  of  his  birth  and  the 
scene  of  hts  life's  trayatl,  and  blessed  the  hill  that  should  ever  hold 
him  dear. 

As  I  went  down  that  stony  path  from  Porta  Froraentana,  or  the 
Portaccia,  as  it  naed  to  be  called,  I  felt  it  was  well  done  that  it  thould 
be  closed,  for  death  had  passed  that  way ;  and  though  the  sun  was 
making  the  olives  gleam  like  silver,  and  the  flood  of  scarlet  poppies 
Haog  upon  the  slope  beneath  the  city  walla  flashed  such  a  glory 
as  I  had  never  seen,  the  whole  way  seemed  darkened  with  a  sense 
of  C3ming  loaSj  and  all  the  way  I  heard  the  moaning  of  the  monks, 
the  sighs  of  Brother  Leo,  and  the  deep  praying  that  God's  will  be  done 
through  pain,  or  throngh  release  from  pain,  of  him  who  io  his  blind- 
ness went  to  die. 

It  ia  well  worth  any  one's  while  to  take  that  beautiful  walk,  for  ha 
can  not  only  feel  assured  of  the  fact  that  St.  Francis'  feet  have  often 
gone  that  way,  but  he  can  pass  between  the  hedges  and  under  the 
trees  that  line  the  very  lane  wherein  still  aing  descendants  of  the 
birds  to  whom  St»  Francis  spoke  his  memorable  dissonrse,  when  he 
widened  the  bonds  of  creature  brotherhood  ;  I  heard  in  that  lane 
linnet  and  blackbird,  thrush  and  nightingale,  and  far  off  the  cuckoo 
^as  *^a  wandering  voice'* ;  and  the  lark  fang,  and  the  swifts  screamed 
high  in  heaven. 

From  the  Piazza,  where  the  church  of  St.  Chiara  stands,  a  few  steps 
took  ns  to  the  Porta  Nuova,  Our  thonghts  were  much  of  Sister  Clara, 
who  lies  in  the  crypt  beneath  her  church,  in  her  sister's  dress,  with  the 
book  of  her  Order  in  her  hand ;  and  her  face,  that  might  be  carved  of 
"black  basalt,  scarce  seen  for  the  hood  that  covers  it«  Hardly  had  we 
passed  the  gate,  when  below  us,  among  the  olives,  could  be  clearly  seen 
that  home  of  rest  for  the  "  Poor  Clares,"  where  the  young  girl  had 
obtained  refuge,  thanks  to  the  monks  of  Camaldoli ;  and  whither,  even 
in  his  dying  moments,  the  heart  of  St.  Francis  had  turned  in  thought 
of  that  affectionate  soul  communion  and  sympathy  he  ever  found  at 
i^an  Domenioo, 

•*  It  was  on  this  stretch  of  nmd,"  said  P6re  Sabatier,  *'that  young 
Francis  walked  to  and  fro  and  faced  his  doubts,  and  flung  them,  at 
the  time  he  was  making  his  final  resolves."  Ami  as  one  gazed  along 
the  level  terrace,  now  so  full  of  noontide  gleam,  and  heat^  and  dust^ 
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oi  e'fl  eyes  gladly  went  to  the  olive-groves  of  San  Snb&Bio^  and  thoDgbt 
ol  the  peace  that  lay  for  St.  Francis  beyond  that  heroic  road  of  strife. 

Above  Qs  8bone  the  road  upon  the  mountain  sidoj  up  which  on 
another  day  St*  Francis  Qed  for  refoge  to  the  Benedictine  monastery, 
ard  down  which,  on  a  later  day  Btill,  a  sad  cortigc  caDae,  bearing  him, 
ae  a  sick  man  appointed  to  death,  from  Nocera  to  the  Bishop's  house 
in  Assisi.     That  was  the  last  time  that  he  passed  the  city  gate. 

We  turned  back  into  the  town  under  the  arch  that  spans  the  street 
where  Clara  and  Agnes  Sciffi  had  their  home.  All  that  quarter  of  the 
town  belonged  to  their  father,  Favcrino  the  noble.  It  matters  little 
which  particular  portion  of  the  block  was  that  where  Clara  and  Agnes 
watched  the  people  thronging  up  the  slope  to  hear  the  young  preacher 
at  the  Daomo,  We  went  up  the  slope  by  zigzag,  half  stairway  and 
half  Etreet.  We  paused  for  a  moment  in  the  piazza  to  gaze  at  the 
statue  of  the  preacher,  and  entered  between  the  lions  under  the  Lom- 
bard doors.  There  was  the  font  where  St,  Francia  received  his  name ; 
there,  too,  the  pulpit  from  which  he  preached  on  that  day  in  the  year 
1198,  when  Clara,  the  young  girl  of  sixteen  summers,  heard  liim 
speak  of  the  royal  road  of  peace  and  poverty,  and  felt  as  if  he  kney 
her  inmost  thoughts  and  only  spoke  to  her. 

We  left  the  Duomo  and  climbed  a  narrow  street  under  the  green 
hill,  where  the  Rocca  Maggiore  shines  with  its  crown  of  towers ;  not 
without  a  pause,  for  the  fine  view  of  the  citadel  from  the  cathedial 
square,  ard  some  talk  of  the  ghost  of  Frederick  III.,  the  Emperor  of 
GeitDBDy,  who  stole  the  tiaia  from  the  Pope,  and  is  reen  here  once  a 
year  etrnggling  after  a  man  who  bears  a  crozier  in  the  front  of  the 
procession,  but  ever  unable  to  grasp  it  A  little  detached  house  of 
St.  Frencifa*  date  was  firtt  noticed  as  we  ascended.  Then  a  tiny  church 
with  EtniECBn  fragments  in  its  wall,  and  fresco  above  freeco  in  its 
porch,  was  peeped  at,  dedicated  to  St,  Mary  of  the  Kosep.  A  smaller 
church  still  was  seen  below  us  on  tie  left,  a  fairly  good  specimen  of 
the  pari&h  churches  of  St.  Francis*  date;  this  was  San  Kufioicci. 
After  paf&irg  along  lencath  clives  we  came  to  an  abandoned 
chnrch  whoee  very  name  has  passed  out  of  mind  ;  jost  beyond  it  and 
beneath  was  another  whose  apse  is  still  beautiful  to  look  upon.  Hard 
by  this  our  guide  stopped.  **  I  think,"  he  said,  *' this  is  one  of  the 
fairest  view  points  wo  can  obtain  cf  the  town  and  its  surroondingp. 
There,  in  the  right-hand  distance,  lies  IVrrgia,  St.  Francis'  prison 
home;  under  that  dark  hill  of  wood  he  slept  the  night  he  had  the 
vision  that  the  Pope  had  granted  him  the  confirmation  of  bis  Order. 
Nearer  still,  where  the  white  bed  of  the  Chiasco  shines, you  see  clearly 
the  gHiden  and  cvprcssfs  of  the  Beteditinc  monastery  of  St.  Paolo, 
near  to  Bastia,  where  Claire  found  ht  r  tint  fiftfen  dajs  of  refuge  after 
receivirg  the  tonsure.  There,  in  micf-p^fci",  we  have  the  Portiuncola. 
The  roid  that  leads  to  it  b>  whitely  is  tie  icaldown  ^hich  St.  Francis 


*  was  borne  to  the  place  oE  his  death ;  and  how  clearly  can  we  see  the 
hospital  whence,  when  hia  litter  was  tarned  roandj  he  bleised  thia 
Haraphic  city  1  Nearer  afcili  we  can  sea  the  brown  rcM^f  of  the  Lepers' 
Hoo3©  he  established,  and  the  chapel  where  the  first  Order  of  Brothers 
Minor  was  institated.  Look  now  to  the  left,  and  one  can  distingnish 
the  long  straight  Una  of  ancient  trees  where  Francis  walked  when  he 
called  the  birds  his  brothers  and  preached  his  sermon  to  them ;  and, 
farther  to  the  left  sfcilli  one  can  see  th^  church  tower  of  Rivo  TortD^ 
where  the  brothers  saw  in  vision  the  fiery  chariot  that  had  borne 
their  maiter  to  his  heavenly  home.  Bring  your  eye  back  from  Rivo 
Torto  towards  the  hill,  and  there,  amongst  its  olives,  lies  Sin  Domenico, 
with  all  its  memory  of  St.  Francis  and  Sister  Claire,  While,  if  we  turn 
oor  heads  towards  Sabasio,  San  Benedetto  del  Carceri,  and  the  castle 
hold  of  Sister  Claire's  parents,  are  all  in  sight/' 

We  said  nothiog.  The  whole  scene  was  too  filled  with  precious 
memory  to  do  more  than  make  us  look  and  ba  silent.  Thence, 
descending  by  the  Via  San  Paolo  into  the  Piazza  Grande,  we  gazed  at 
the  pillars  of  the  Temple  of  Minerva,  and  remembered  what  a  monu- 
ment of  gracious  kiaJnesa  to  St^  Francis  in  his  ea"ly  days  of  monkish 
labour  these  pillars  were,  for  they  and  the  adjoining  building  were 
given  by  the  Benedictine  monks  of  the  Order  of  Camaldoli  to  bs  his 
inheritance ;  as  afterwards,  the  monastery  of  St.  D  jmenico  was  pre- 
sented by  them  to  Sister  Clara,  in  spite  of  the  protect  of  Bishop  Giiidop 
to  be  her  place  of  refuge  ani  her  home  of  poverty  and  prayer, 

**  Here/' said  Pdra  Sibatier,  pointing  to  the  Canbinieri  at  the 
north- western  end  of  the  square,  *'  once  stood  the  Cfanrch  of  San 
Niccolo.  It  was  to  that  church  that  yoang  Francis  went  with  his 
friend  Bernard  de  Qaintavalle  and  another  novic?,  who  offered  himself 
to  the  Order,  to  on  suit  the  Scriptures,  and  see  if  the  things  they 
believed  in  their  hearts  had  not  the  warranty  of  the  Word. 

**  But  we  must  not  go  homewards  till  we  have  seen  th^  house  of 
Bernard,  for  it  was  in  that  house  Si,  Francis  always  found  welcome 
and  hospitality  ;  and  it  remains  substantially  as  it  wa^  in  his  time/' 

Saying  thii?,  he  led  the  way  down  devious  pissages,  and  passing  a 
quaint  old  frescoed  shrine,  wa  came  out  into  the  sunshine  and  stood 
by  Bernard  de  Quintavalle's  door. 

That  door,  once  led  up  to  by  steps,  was  sunk  now  beneath  the 
level  of  the  street ;  but  the  upper  part  of  the  home  was  just  as 
St-  Francis  knew  it.  For  all  I  know,  the  rich  flowers  hung  in  festoons 
from  the  windows^  and  the  houae-miiden  came  from  the  well  with  her 
pitcher  on  her  head  aud  her  brazen  water- vase  in  hand  just  as  they 
are  doing  now.  The  visions  of  heaven  which  Francis  in  ecstasy  saw 
are  no  longer  seen  within  its  walls;  bu*i  th9  mai  in  the  street  may 
see  them,  aid  the  door  of  welcome  to  new  t*nt*i  that  BemirJ  de 
Qaintavalle  open^l  can  never  again  be  shut. 
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We  walked  on  thence  to  the  city  gate,  whereby  within  its  shelter 
stood  and  stanila  the  wall  of  the  monastery  called  in  St  Francis*  time 
St.  Angelo  in  Panso,  There  are  no  foundlings  upon  its  steps  to-day^ 
but  its  gate  was  opened  of  old  to  receive  one  whose  faith  was  new- 
born. Hither  came  beautif  nl  Sister  Clara,  with  hair  shorn  and  in 
simplest  apparel,  no  longer  the  young  lady  of  the  town,  the  noble's 
daughter  with  a  wealthy  dower,  but  heir  of  all  the  world  of  poverty  for 
SL  Francis'  sake,  a  bride  of  Christ,  As  I  gazed  at  the  sombre  pprtals, 
I  could  not  help  remembering  that  when  Clara  came  from  the  monas- 
tery at  Bastia,  whence  the  anger  of  her  father  against  the  Benedictines 
for  giving  her  shelter  had  driven  her,  these  walls  were  brave  enough 
to  be  defiant  to  Favorino  ScifR'a  wrath,  and  here  she  found  the  comfort 
of  companionship  in  resolve,  for  here  her  younger  sister  Agnea  joined 
her.  As  we  passed  away  towards  the  Church  of  San  Francesco 
and  our  home,  the  street  where  once  was  only  grass  and  olives  cried 
aload  npon  oa.  We  were  not  to  go  homeward  without  a  thought  of 
how  St.  Agnes,  beaten  and  bruised  by  her  father's  hands,  refused  to 
disobey  the  will,  as  she  knew  it,  of  a  Heavenly  Father,  and  flying  from 
the  doors  of  San  Angelo  into  the  open  country,  whence  the  monastery 
took  its  name,  fell  fainting  there  among  the  olives,  there  on  the  tender 
gross,  and  in  her  deadly  swoon,  poor  child,  found  release  from  the 
hands  of  her  tormentors. 

We  had  scarcely  reached  tight  of  our  hotel  door  when  a  grey  old 
man  came  tottering  out  of  the  shadow  of  the  archway,  and,  with  a 
smile  of  expectancy  upon  his  pleasant  old  face,  held  out  his  hand,  and 
took»  and  blessed  the  donor. 

"I  have  learned  many  stories  about  St.  Francis  from  that  old 
man,"  Eaid  Pdre  Sabatier.  **  There  is  hardly  an  aged  inhabitant  of 
Assii^i  who  has  not  some  story  or  legend  which  his  father  told  Idm 
about  the  blessed  Francis*  The  Saint  is  more  alive  here  to-day  than 
it  would  be  possible  to  believe  till  one  has  lived  amongst  the  people 
of  Assisi  and  learned  to  love  them  as  I  have  done.'* 

We  had  not  lived  loDg  at  Assisi,  but  we  could  believe  it,  for  we 
had  had  the  rare  privilege  of  a  walk  in  the  town  of  St,  Francis  with 
oue  who  has  made  St.  Frauds  live  again  ;  and,  as  we  leaned  that 
afternoon  upon  the  little  balcony  of  the  Hotel  Subasio,  and  looked  out 
over  the  Umbrian  plain,  we  felt  that 

From  end  to  end 
Of  nU  t lie  landscape  undcmeatJi, 
We  found  no  place  that  did  not  breathe 

Eo3jo  gracious  mcmorr  of  a  friend. 

H.  D,  Raw^slev. 


IT  ia  not  my  intentioo,  nor  ia  it  my  desire^  witiiin  the  necessarily 
brief  limits  of  this  paper,  to  reply  fu%  to  the  criticisnis  of 
Mr.  J.  Horace  lioand  in  his  article  in  last  month's  CoxTEMroRAUV 
KevjeWj  headed  **  Popular  Church  History/'  wherein  that  writer,  with 
what  I  consider  needless  asperity,  vehemently  attacks  Mr.  Wakeman's 
well-known  work,  **  The  Introduction  to  the  History  of  the  Church  of 
England  *' ;  and  also  two  pnblications  of  mine — *^  The  Church  and 
Her  Story  "  and  '*  A  Popular  Story  of  the  Charch  of  EDgland." 

But  as  the  editor  of  the  Contemporary,  with  characteristic  polite- 
ness, has  favoured  me  with  a  copy  of  the  Review  containing  the 
article  in  que&tion,  and  offered  me  facilities  within  certain  necessary 
limitations  as  regards  apflce^  for  a  reply,  I  feel  that  it  is  incumbent 
apon  me  to  write  fiome thing  in  jastification  of  my  work,  and  I  shall 
Iry  to  effect  my  purpose  without  indulging  in  that  strain  of  bitter 
hos^tility  which  largely  pervades  Mr.  Horace  Round's  otherwise  interest- 
ing and  able  contribution. 

We  all  have  oar  faults.  Certainly  I  am  not  without  mine,  and  our 
work  of  necessity  partakes  in  measure  mote  or  less  of  the  short- 
comiugs  which  are  most  conspicuous  in  our  nature.  Nothing  human  is 
perfect— not  even  the  attempts  of  Mr,  Horace  Konnd  to  discount 
certain  works  which  have  been  regarded  by  thoughtful  and  intellectual 
minds  as  worthy  of  beiog  read,  and  supposed  to  be  useful  in  their  own 
particnlar  way. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  Mr,  Horace  Ptoend  even  has  his  weak 
(>laces,  and  when  a  writer  alludes  to  the  '*  continuity  *'  of  the  Church 
**f  England  as  the  '^  Contiouity  juggle  '*  one  begins  to  realise  that 
i  ither  he  does  not  know,  or  kcowing  does  not  care  for,  what  is,  after 
all,  an  historical  fact, 
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Mr.  Horace  Hound  has  thrown  down  the  gauntlet.  Very  well,  I^ 
am  willing  to  take  it  up ;  and  whether  ia  the  little  literary  duel^  if 
such  it  may  be  called,  I  am  worsted  or  not  matters  nothing — the  fact 
remaina  that  the  people  of  England  know  more  about  the  Church  of 
England  to-day,  and  why  they  are  defenders  of  the  national  Church  from 
organised  attempts  at  hindering  her  progress  and  development,  than 
they  ever  did  before »  and  I  claim  the  right  to  say  that  the  works 
Mr.  Eound  has  thought  fit  to  assail  have  in  no  small  degree  been  the 
means  of  bringiDg  some  of  this  to  pass, 

Mr  Round  is  responsible  for  the  use  of  the  word  "  jnggle."  '*  To 
] aggie,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  **  is  to  play  tricks,  to  show  false  appearance 
of  extraordinary  performances/* 

Now,  while  I  claim  to  no  extraordinary  performances,  I  accept 
Dr.  Johnson's  explanation,  and  apply  it  to  the  present  caEe,  for  surely 
here  is  an  attempt  to  put  a  **  false  appearance  "  upon  books  which  op  to 
this  time  have,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  never  been  so  thoroughly  and,  as  I 
venture  to  submit,  so  undeservedly  and  so  unblushingly  condemned. 

"  Let  others,"  says  the  learned  Dr.  Atterbory,  **  justify  their  missions 
as  they  can,  we  are  sure  we  can  justify  that  of  our  fathers  by  an 
uninterr opted  succession." 

Had  I  the  wish  to  reply  to  Mr.  Eound's  accusations  in  the  spirit  he 
has  chosen  to  adopt,  I  might  with  Byron  say  : 

"  Fools  are  my  theme,  Ut  B  .tire  le  mj  song,** 

But  I  have  no  intention  of  doing  anything  of  the  kind. 

I  am,  of  course,  not  going  to  write  one  single  word  in  justification 
of  Mr.  Wakeman's  book  on  Church  history.  What  I  think  of  that 
work  is  best  explained  by  what  really  happened  a  few  weeks  ago.  It 
was  at  a  large  book-store  that  I  observed  two  clergymen  looking  at  a 
row  of  Church  books  upon  a  shelf,  which  happened  to  include 
Mr,  Wakeman*s  History  and  some  of  mj  own  publications.  Both 
men  were  unknown  to  me,  as  I  to  them  ;  but  one  happened  to  light 
upon  Mr.  Wakeman's  book,  and,  opening  il",  said  to  his  companion: 
*•  I  wonder  what  this  is  like ;  it  ought  to  be  good  ;  but,  there,  who 
can  tell  ?  "  Standing,  as  I  happened  to  stand,  at  the  speaker's  elbow^ 
I  replied  :  "  I  can.  I  know  of  no  other  work,  on  broad  Hues,  which 
gives  so  excellent  an  account  of  the  Churchy  and  I  think  you  will  find 
there  are  few  such  which  are  more  generally  readable,"  Upon  this 
recommendation  the  book  was  purchased. 

A  closer  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Wakemati's  **  charming  work/*  ai 
Mr.  Horace  Round  allows  it  to  be  with  all  its  faults,  or  what  the 
reviewer  characterises  as  fanlts,  in  no  wise  tempts  me  to  retract  one 
single  word  of  my  praise  for  it.  But  with  its  defence — it  sorely 
needs  but  little — ^I  have  nothing  to  do.  I  shall  only  conoem  injarir 
with  my  own  writings. 
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**  Where/*  one  is  tempted  to  ask,  *'haa  Mr.  Horace  Round  been 
living  daring  the  foor  or  five  years  that  mj  works  have  been  before 
the  public  ?  And  why  has  he  left  the  viala  of  his  wrath  nnopened 
nntilj  as  he  acknowledges,  these  books  have  attained  *  a  gigantic 
circalation  '  ?  '*  The  time  for  condemnation  comes  snrely,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  somewhat  late  in  the  day,  when  it  is  known  that  one  of 
the  books  allnded  to  has  already  gone  through  ten  editions^  two  of 
such  edttionB  alone  meaning  200,000  copies^  and  of  which  book  in  all 
its  editions  more  than  o40,000  ^  copies  have  been  already  sold,  while 
oOtOOO  more  are  at  press. 

The  only  reason  I  can  saggest  is  this:  that  though  Mr.  Horace 
Ronnd  seems  to  me  to  lack  some  of  those  qaalities  which  go  to  mako 
np  the  character  of  a  Boccessfal  critic,  he  i^,  in  plain  English,  a  far- 
seeing  individnal,  one  of  the  vp>ry  few  possibly  who,  peering  into  the 
no  distant  fatnre,  can  detect  forces  already  at  work  by  which  the 
enemies  of  the  Chnrch  are  gathering  themselves  together  for  another, 
and  it  may  be — I  believe,  for  one,  it  will  be — a  far  more  deter  mined, 
a  yet  more  terrible  onalanght  npon  the  national  Church  than  the  has 
yet  enconnteredj  and,  realising  this,  he  desireF,  as  1  also  do,  that  the 
weapons  of  defence  shall  be  the  keenest  yet  forged. 

Now,  if  this  be  so,  it  is  indeed  a  reason  why  all  literature  bearing 
npon  the  subject  of  Church  history  and  Church  defence  should  be  of 
the  highest  possible  quality.  One's  "  facts  ^'  should  be  abEolntely 
true  and  unassailable,  aod  marshalled  in  the  best  possible  order.  No 
man  living  will  thank  Mr.  Round  more  than  myeelf  if  he  has  dis- 
covered **  flaws  "and  inaccuracies  in  my  works  which  have  escaped 
the  attention  of — may  I  say  it? — perhaps  as  well-informed  and  even 
better  humoured  writers  on  Church  history  than  Mr.  Rounds  himself. 

Now  a  critic,  of  all  persons^  ought  to  be  exact,  especially  when  his 
object  ia  to  condemn ;  but  Mr.  Round  begins  by  confusing  two 
distinct  works  of  mine. 

He  writes  (p.  336),  *^  The  tu-o  works  I  propose  to  examine  are  those 
perhaps  which,  at  the  present  moment,  are  exercising  the  widest 
influence  in  their  distinct  and  respective  spheres.  One  is  Mr.  Nye's 
*  The  Chnrch  and  Her  Story.'  .  .  ,  Mr.  Nye's  popular  works  upon  the 
Chnrch  have  attained  a  gigantic  circulation.  Published  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Church  Defence  Institntion,  they  were  *  recommended  ' 
for  circnlation  by  the  Archbishop  of  York  and  nearly  all  the  bishops, 
and  *  more  than  100,000  '  copies  had  long  ago  been  sold." 

*'  The  Chnrch  and  Her  Story  ''  was  not  so  published.  The  Church 
Defence  Institution  had  no  more  to  do  with  it  than  the  traditional 
being,  who  is  supposed  to  reside  in  that  changing  luminary  of  the 
night,  called  by  poets,  Cynthia  or  Phoebe,  but  by  ordinary  naortalsj 
the  moon.     It  was  published — as  was  the  *' Popular   Story  of  the 
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Church  of  Eogland  ''—at  my  own  sole  cost  and  charges,  and  no  one  \^. 
or  ever  was,  responsible  for  these  worka  but  mjeelf. 

Oa  p*  337,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say,  '*  the  trmfiscs  by  Mr,  Nye^  1 
which   I  shall  refer,  are  entitled  *The  Church  and  Her  Story,'  imd 
'  A  Popular  Story  of  the  Chnrch  of  England/  " 

Here  we  have  a  specimen  of  the  inexactness  to  which  I  before 
allodod.  These  are  two  distinct  works,  and  what  applies  to  the  ont? 
does  not  necessarily,  and,  in  fact,  frequently  does  not  apply  at  all  to 
the  other. 

On  the  same  page,  Mr.  Hound  complains  that  **  a  question  wa 
asked  in  the  Hoaseof  Commons  as  to  the  use  in  elementary  schools 
Mr,  Nye*s  pablicationp,"  and  be  appears  to  indulge  the  hope,  which  I 
for  one  do  not  share,  that  bis  criticism  will  be  rated  by  the  Legislature 
as  of  such  an  importaDt  character  that  it  **  may  lead  to  the  question 
being  asked  again." 

But  Buppoje  it  does,  and  certainly  I  for  one  should  not  object  to  it, 
I  apprehend  that  if  it  should  take  place  during  the  time  the  present 
Gnvernment  officials  hold  office,  the  answer  would  be  somewhat  ^imili 
to  that  recorded  in  **  Hansard,*' 

The  facts  were  simply  these  : 

In  the  House  of  Commons  on  a  day  early  in  the  Session  of  1887, 
Mr.  Cirvell  WQliams  put  oae  of  those  questions  which  had  bette 
haye  been  left  uoasked.     I  quote  from  the  Timc4  : 

"  Mr.  Oarvell  William?  asked  whether,  in  the  6oai*d  School  of  North 
Mundham,  Sussex,  the  Church  Cutechiara  is  regularly  taught  to  children 
and  that  Nye's  *  Popiilar  History  of  the  Church  of  England  *  is  also  giv« 
for  home  reading  and  for  examination  ?     And  whether  steps  will  be 
to  compel  the  discontinuance  of  the.se  piuctices? 

**  Sir  J.  Gorst :  I  am  aware  of  the^acts  stated.     The  Committee  *T 

are  in  communication  with  the  School  Board  lus  to  the  alleged  t  f 

the  Church  Catechism.     Nye\s  *  Miatoi7  *  is  not  a  religious  i 

religious  formulary  which  is  distinctive  of  any  particular  den*j  \ 

seems  to  me  to  be  written  in  a  spirit  of  moderation  and  tolerance. 

This  commendatory  notice  led  to  a  fresh  demand  for  copies  of  the 
Kttle  work,  but  the  Christian  World  was  very  angry  with  the  Minuster 
of  Education,  as  perhaps  was  to  be  expected ;  and  my  exptanatioa 
seems  to  show  that  Mr.  Bound  ia  once  again  inexact  in  hia  remark 
for  the  question  only  extended,  it  will  be  seen,  to  one  of  my  books. 

After  indulging  in  expressiona  calculated  to  magnify  his  own  the 
logical  views,  which  seem  to  consist  largely  in  the  belief  that  he  aloot 
can  be  right  and  all  who  disagree  with  him  are  wrong,  Mr.  Iloraoe 
Round  makes  his  first  onslaught  (on  p.  338)  after  this  faBbion :  *'Tl» 
people  may  be  pnzzled  by  learning  'that  long  before  monurchy e^bad 
the  Church  was  here/  and  yet  that  the  Holy  Church  of  Enr'  -  ^  t-:^ 
founded  within  the  realm  of  England  by  the  king's  [Edwa:  t] 

ancestors." 
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It  is  perhaps  a  small  matter  that  these  qnotatioas  are  not  from 
**  The  Church  and  Her  Story,"  which  on  page  336  ia  said  to  be  the 
•one  book  which  Mr.  Round  originally  intended  to  attack,  bnt  from 
**  The  Popnlar  Story  of  the  Church  of  EnglaQd,"  which  appeara  to 
have  come  in  for  hostile  criticism  quite  as  an  afterthoaght. 

Now,  a  car^fal  reference  to  the  words  will  show  any  one  bnt  a 
hostile  critic — and  eo  I  must  throughont  consider  Mr.  liound  to  be — 
that  these  quotations  are  bnt  portions  of  paragraphg^  parts  selected  to 
suit  the  (one-sided)  purpose  of  Mr.  Round.  They  are  far  removed 
the  one  from  the  other,  and  bear  altogether  a  different  interpretation 
from  that  which  appears  as  presented  in  the  form  selected  by  Mr.  Bonnd- 
The  first,  which  is  on  page  6  [Mr.  Uound  gives  the  paging  accurately], 
forms  part  of  the  intmd  action  to  the  work,  and  is  contained  in  a 
paragraph  which  in  its  entirety  re^'ids  as  follows ; 

**  The  words  "  Parliament  "  and  •*  Mooarchy  *'  were  unknown  in  England 
when  the  Church  in  this  country  was,  and  had  been  for  centuries  pre%*ious,  a 
flourishing  institution.  Lon^  before  monarchy  existed,  the  Church  was  here, 
Age^  before  Parliament  was  thought  of,  the  Church  was  the  greatest  hving 
force  in  the  country.  It  is  the  oldest  institution  by  far  in  England,  and, 
taking  it  altogether,  the  most  powerful  agency  for  good  the  world  has  ever 
aeen." 

I  challeDge  even  Mr,  Roand  to  deny  the  general  accuracy  of  this 
paragraph — as  it  here  stands. 

The  second  quotation  is  taken  from  Part  II.,  the  chapter  headed 
"  The  Story  of  the  Reformation,"  and  forms  part  of  the  writing  of  an 
old  Act  of  the  Legislature,  which  is  quoted  with  an  intention  far 
removed  from  that  interpretation  with  which  Mr.  Round  appears  to 

ik  to  clothe  it.     My  idea  and  intention  was  to  show  that  it  was  the 

Church  of  England- — Eccksia  Amjlkaim — not  the  Church  of  Rome, 

that  was  in  men's  minds  when  that  Act  of  Parliament  was  framed,  550 

'©are  ago,  and  I  have  given  expression  to  that  view  in  the  following 

quotation : 

•*  Between  the  first  assembling  of  the  National  Parliament,  in  the  year 
1205,  fifty  years  after  3Iagna  Charta  was  sealed— (which  Parliament  the 
Church,  as  already  stated,  nursed  for  the  first  850  years  of  its  existence,  in 
its  own  cradle,  ijt.y  in  the  Chapter  House  at  Westminster  Abbey) — and  Ihe 
t^AgEL  oi  Henry  Till,,  many  Acts  of  Parliament  were  passed  against  the 
glowing  encroachments  of  the  Papacy*  In  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries  sevei-al  such  Acts  may  be  traced,  until  at  last,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  in  the  year  15^1^  the  Pope's  supremacy  was  once  and  for  all 
utterly  cast  out.  In  the  year  1350— that  is  to  say,  180  years  before 
Keformation  times — the  Parliament  of  Edward  III.  passed  an  Act  which 
decUred  that  the  *  Holy  Church  of  England  {StinU  Eglist  dEmjkt&rc)  was 
fonnded  within  the  realm  of  England  by  the  king^s  ancestors,  and  the  earls, 
barons,  and  other  nobles  of  the  realm,  to  inform  the  people  of  the  law  of 
Ood.'  The  Papal  encroachments,  which  that  .statute  was  passed  to  restrain, 
were  described  as  tending  to  the  '  annullation  of  the  estate  of  the  Holy 
Ohurch  of  England/     This  was  followed  by  what  is  known  as  the  Statutes 
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of  Praemmiire,  which  were  aimed  at  the  uitauthorised  and  twoonstit 
tionaJ  assumptioDs  of  the  Church  of  Komei  the  jurisdiction  of  which  wiui 
always  repudiated  hj  the  law  of  the  land.  There  is  nothing  in  all  thesd 
early  statutes  to  show  that  the  Church  of  Rome,  or,  indeed,  any  other 
Church  whatsoever^  at  any  time  hefore  the  Reformation,  was  in  posseasion 
of  this  country.  As  the  late  Lord  Selbome  says  :  *  It  was  the  Church,  not 
of  Rome,  but  of  England'  {Ecclteia  An^lkano),  of  which  the  'rights  and 
liberties'  were  declared  inviolable  by  King  John's  Great  Charter,  txtnlirmed 
by  Henry  III.  [0  Uen.  Ill,  c.  I.]  On  the  contrary,  the  Chui-ch  of  pre- 
Reformation  times  was  identically  the  same  grand  old  historical  Church  of 
this  country  aa  &he  is  in  our  own  day."  * 

Where,  it  may  be  asked  when  the  fa:  ^  are  stated,  is  the  **  puzzle*'? 
Honestly  I  do  not  think  it  rests  with  me.  The  two  paragraphs  are, 
I  should  say,  to  the  ordinary  reader  perfectly  consistent,  and,  when 
taken  in  their  proper  order,  unopposed  the  one  to  the  other.  Is  it, 
I  might  ask,  not  true  that  the  Church  was  here  long  before  monarchy 
existed  ?  The  answer  must  snrely  be,  to  anyone  who  knows  anything 
of  the  question,  *'  Yes,  most  certainly  it  is  true/*  Had  not  the  king 
ancestors,  some  of  whom  may  have  (as  mo&t  likely  they  did)  asaisttd 
in  helping  on  the  cause  of  the  Church  **  within  the  realm  of 
England  "  ?  But  I  dare  not  follow  so  remat^kable  a  critic  ae  this 
Mr.  Round  appears  to  be  into  the  mazy  walks  of  puzzledom,  espe- 
cially as  touching  puzzles  which  appear  to  me  to  be  of  bis  own 
\jreation. 

Mr.  Round  complains  that  I  have  not  given  sufficient  Efpace*  to  the 
incidents  which  mark  what,  for  convenience  sake,  we  term  the  Kefor- 
mation  period,  though  I  do  not  follow  him  in  his  reasoning  when  ht» 
asks  (p.  131)  what  impression  could  be  conveyed  by  the  wordi,  fts 
one  of  the  outcomes  of  Reformation  times,  **  the  issue  of  an  English 
Prayer-Book  in  place  of  the  Service-books  then  used  in  the  Latin 
tongue/'  Was  the  Prayer-Book  not  so  iEsued  during  Reformation 
times,  and  were  there  no  auch  things  as  ''  Service- books**  in  the  LaliD_ 
tongue  ? 

On  pages  123-125  of  the  "Church  and  Her  Story  "  (and  as 
this  and  the  "  Popular  Story  "  are  under  review  Mr.  Round  ought  in 
fairness  to  have  mentioned  it),  is  given  the  following  explanation  of 
the  issues  of  the  Prayer-Book  : 

'*  The  •  FiasT'  Prayer-Book  op  Edward  VI.— In  a.d,  1512  (;.  u 

appointed  a  committee  to  consider  the  issue  of  the  Prayer-llook  i  i, 

in  place  of  the  Service- Books  (the  two  principal  Service- Booki*  x^o&A  m 
mediaeval  times  were  the  Breviary  and  the  Missal)  then  in  u«e  in  I*Atni, 
It  was  compiled  from  the  Great  Bible  and  the  various  8ervioe-Boob» 
(especially  the  *  Use  of  Sarum ')  then  in  daily  use,  and  though  the  fianiM 
of  those  who  served  on  the  Prayer-Book  Committee  ai^  well  known,  it  il 
impossible  to  identify  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  with  any  one  pecson. 
When  the  Commi^ioners  had  finished  the  compilation  it  was  suboutited  to 

*  '*  A  Popolar  Story  oi  the  Cbarob  of  EngUnrl/'  p.  30.    Feony  edlOoB. 
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Convocation  (the  official  records  of  the  proceedinga  are  lost),  and  the  work 
was  laid  before  Parliament.  The  result  was  the  passing  of  the  Act  of 
Uniformity  of  J54*j,  by  which  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was  ordered  to 
be  used  on  the  Feast  of  Pentecost,  June  9th,  1549. 

**  As  a  matter  of  fact  and  history,  the  old  Anglican  *  uses*  were  retained 
and  purified.  The  then  existing  mediaeval  Prayer  Books  wei-e  revised, 
conddiised,  tranjslated  by  Convocation,  and  then  presented  to  the  Parliament 
for  approval.  So  that  *  whereas  heretofore  there  had  been  great  diversity 
in  saying  and  singing  in  chiirchea  within  this  realnij  some  following  Salisbury 
use,  some  Hereford  use,  and  some  the  uae  of  Bangor^  some  of  York,  and 
some  of  Lincoln/  henceforth  and  hereafter  the  Church  had  but  one  use — 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  .  ,  . 

'*  Before  the  Reformation  in  England,  as  eaoh  Bishop  had  the  power  of 
making  improvements  in  tlie  Liturgy  of  his  church,  in  process  of  time 
different  c^istofns  arose  and  became  so  established  as  to  receive  the  names  of 
their  respective  churches. 

"These  liturgical  or  custom  books  were  caUed  Uses.  Hence  we  have 
the  sevei-al  Uses  of  Hereford,  York,  Bangor,  Lincoln,  Exeter,  Aberdeen,  and 
— the  most  important  of  all — that  of  Sarum,  compiled  by  Oamund,  Bishop 
of  Salisbury  and  Chancellor  of  Englandj  as  we  have  seen,  about  a.d,  1087. 

"This  *  Use,'  or  Custom-book,  was  ore  long  adopted  by  almost  the  whole 
of  England,  Wales,  and  in  the  English  Pale  in  Ireland ;  t,e.,  that  part  of 
Ireland  colonised  by  the  English,  viz.,  paiis  of  Louth,  Dublin,  Meath,  and 
Kildare,  It  is  believed  that  not  one  of  the  original  Collects,  which  were 
then  inserted  bi  the  Book,  can  be  traced  back  to  its  author,  so  that  we  may 
say  with  truth  that  the  Prayer^Book  is  the  production  of  no  single  indi* 
vidual,  but  the  work  of  the  Church  of  England. 

**  This  '  Firat  Prayer- Book  of  Edward  the  Sixth  *  was  regularly  used  for 
three  years  and  a  half* 

*'  On  December  25th,  1549,  an  Order  in  Council  was  passed,  directing  all 
the  old  Service- Books  to  be  destroyed. 

"The  *  Second'  Phayeh-Bodk.— About  this  time,  favoured  by  Arch- 
bishop Craamer,  numerous  foreigners,  holding  Calvinistic  opinions,  settled 
in  England,  amongst  such  being  Peter  Martyr,  who  was  elected  to  a  chaii^ 
of  divinity  at  Oxford,  Alasco,  the  Pole,  appointed  head  of  those  foreign 
Protestants  who  had  tied  from  persecution  in  their  own  country  to  find  a 
refuge  in  England,  and  others.  These,  joining  with  many  English  clergy, 
foremost  among  whom  waw  John  Hooper,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Gloucester, 
declared  themselves  unable  to  accept  the  *  First  *  Prayer- Book,  and  petitioned 
the  authorities  for  a  revision.  The  young  King  being  advised  to  accede  to 
theii*  demands,  a  new  edition  was  determined  upon.  The  result  was  that  in 
1552  the  *  Second  *  Prayer- Book,  as  it  is  termed,  of  Edward  VL  was  ifesued* 
This  was  abolished  a  yeir  later,  in  the  tirst  year  of  Queen  Mary,  It  formed, 
however,  the  basis  of  further  revisions,  which  resulted  in  the  issue  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  practically  as  we  know  it  to-day,  which  book  has 
now  been  in  use  for  more  than  three  and  a  quarter  centuries." 

Fair  criticisoi,  especially  from  those  who  ar©  competent  to  oflfer  it, 
is  always  welcome  to  a  writer  who,  like  myself,  desires  to  profit  by 
the  lEstriiction  he  thereby  often  receives.  Naturally,  in  literature  as 
ia  cricket,  those  looking  on  see  most  of  the  game. 

But  Mr.  Horace  Round  sarely  exceeds  the  bounds  of  fair  and 
faoneet  criticism  when  he  endeavours  to  throw  doubt  on  the  bona  fides 
of  a  writer  who  is  quite  ae  anxions  that  tho  troth  shonld  prevail  as 
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arer  Mr.  Boimd  litmsell  can  be.    What  really  ouglit  to  be  attributed 
to  want  of  necessary  space  (for,  after  aU,  it  is  do  very  easy  thing  tc 
comproas  eren  the  salient  facts  about  the  biiih  of  our  Chnrcb,  and  it 
history,  into  sixty  Bmall  pagea  of  matter,  with  a  reasonably  large 
type)  is  by  the  reviewer  attribnted  to  baae  design  on  the  part  of  tht 
author.     He  suggests  that  I  have  pnrpoaely  kept  back  somethiog  ihs 
I  ought  by  right  to  have  given  prominence  to.     **  There  If,  perhaps/ 
writea  Mr.  Round,  **  a  hidden  meaning  in  the  author's  words  at  tl 
outset,   that  nothing  which   the   people  ought    to  know   abont  thtfl 
Church  has  been  kept  back  by  the  writer."     Mr,  Horace  Round  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  far  too   experienced  a  writer  to   suppose    that  ^imploj 
abuse  is  likely  to  be  accepted  as  honest  criticism  by  readers  of  th« 
CoNTEMPOBABY.      Soch  like  things  I  have  read  in  petty  Dissenting 
journals,  and  I  have  heard  mach  worse  things  than  these  attributed 
to  njy  efforts  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  people  to  the  iDjnstice  of  di^^ 
endoi?ment    on    Liberationi&t   platforms.     That,    of   course,  is    only 
natural  ;  but  I  do  very  much   object   to  Mr.  Roundp  or  any  otii/etj 
writer  of  position,  attributing  to  me  motivee  which  are  as  nnworthy  \ 
they  are  uutrua 

Here,  too,  again,  Mr,  Roand,  in  his  apparent  desire  to  blacke 
and  abuse  ratbar  than  to  fairly  criticise,  omits  such  parts  of  the  par 
graph  as  suits  his  purpose.     Which  paragraph  reads  as  follows  : 

**  Now  this  little  book  was  written  with  the  view  of  placing  before  the 
Engltah  people  what  the  writer  believes  to  be  a  true  unvarnished  *  f  J 

the  ChuiTch  in  this  country.  Books,  rare  and  dlificult  to  read,  woi 
first  English  Church  historians,  Parliamentary  and  other  official  iV 
all  in  turn  have  been  consulted  and  examlDed,  with  the  object  o\ 
this  story  as  accurate  as  possible.  B%U  in  dealing  with  a  mthjeci  to  v€tgi  \ 
important,  much  of  course  mtist  be  omiUed  in  a  Ufork  so  emaU  a$  M$i^ 
though  nothing  which  the  people  ought  to  know  about  this  Church 
been  kept  bock  by  the  writer,  who  will  at  all  times  be  glad  to  give  ef 
information  in  his  power  concerning  its  work  and  progress  to  readetid  of  tins 
*  Story  of  the  Church  of  England.'" 

It  is  true  that  this  little  book  has  been  commended  by  the  heads  of, 
the  Chorch,  by  two  successive  Archbishops  of  York,  and  by  many 
the  bishops.     Archbishop  Magee  took  a  special  interest  in  it.     He 
commanded  it  quite  unknown  to  me^  and  Archbishop  Magee  was  no^ 
mean  judge  of  literature  of  this  character.     Some  of  his  worclfl  yc 
remain  on  the  title-page.     They  were  as  follows  : 

^*  It  gives  in  a  condensed  and  popular  form  one  of  the  best  i 
the  past  history  and  presiient  work  of  the  Church  with  which  1  am  aecjuaiate^ 
It  seems  to  me  especially  suited  for  distribution  amongst  our  ii 
working  classes,  who  need  just  such  a  corrective  to  the  false  and  m*  .,^..-.., 
statements  now  so  industriously  circulated  amongst  them  by  the  enemies  i 
our  Church," 

•  The  italies  are  inltis. 
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la  it  to  be  believed  that  the  Bishop  of  Dorhani — sorely  aa  accepted 
authority  on  Church  history — wished  to  confer  an  idle  compliment  when 
he  wrote  :  **  I  have  used  both  books  [*^  The  Chnrch  and  Her  Story  "  and 
the  '*  Illustrated  Church  Anntaal  "]  for  refereDce,  and  have  found  them 
of  great  value.  They  are  clear,  forcible,  and  troatworthy ;  ^'  or  the 
Bishop  of  Manchester,  who  has  not  only  highly  eulogised  my  work, 
bat  has  at  least  on  two  occasions  given  away  aa  prizes,  in  following 
years,  quantities  of  **  The  Church  and  Her  Story/*  each  one  bearing 
bis  own  signature  ? 

One  of  my  most  cherished  letters  is  from  a  bishop  of  high  standing 
and  position,  whose  authority  on  the  subject  of  Chnrch  history  has 
seldom  been  questioned,  to  whom  I  sent  an  early,  uncorrected  copy 
of  **  The  Church  and  Her  Story  "  aa  soon  as  it  was  in  tjpe*  This 
letter  has  never  before  been  published  and  runs  as  follows  : 

•*  My  dear  Mr.  Nye,  I  have  read  your  book  from  beginning  to  end,  and  I 
am  sending  it  back  to  you  by  book  post.  You  will  find  it  marked  all  through 
with  suggestions  for  verbal  alteration.  The  marks  are  very  rough,  as  I  have 
read  it  for  the  most  part  when  in  the  ti-ain ;  but  I  do  not  doubt  that  my 
meaning  will  be  in  each  case  clear.  It  will  be  for  you  to  judge  whether  any 
or  all  of  the  suggestions  are  worthy  of  attention.  They  are  mainly  con- 
cerning matters  of  expression,  or  obvious  misprintjt.  But  to  my  mind  the 
value  of  a  book  is  very  greatly  marred  if  the  reader  is  constantly  confronted 
"with  such  evident  slips. 

"  I  can  well  imagine  that  the  book  may  be  found  very  valuable  as  giving 
a  great  deal  of  matter  in  a  condensed  form,  I  have  avoided  anything  which 
is  mere  matter  of  opiuion.  Your  endeavour  has  been  a  very  brave  one,  and 
it  appears  to  me  in  the  main  crowned  with  success." 

I  now  come  to  Mr.  Round's  great  point.  The  evident  blot  on  the 
books — ^for  there  are  two  books  and  not  one  book^in  the  reviewer's 
mindi  is  found  in  what  he  somewhat  inelegantly  expresses  as  the 
**  continuity  juggle."  *'  Everything  is  sacrificed  to  the  great  con- 
tinuity jtiggle,"  That  seems  to  be  the  stumbling* block,  the  all  oftend- 
ing  sin.  Upon  this  point  Mr»  Round  writes  ;  "  Of  the  Reformation 
Mr.  Nye  aaaurea  us  that 

"*It  did  not  invalidate  the  continuity  of  the  Church.  ,  .  ,  By  the 
Reformation  the  C^hurch  lost,  as  we  have  seen,  much  of  its  worldly  posses- 
sions ;  but  one  thing  it  preserved,  its  identity.  Nothing  is  more  cei-tain 
than  the  fact  that  the  Church  of  England  before  the  Reformation,  and  the 
Church  of  England  after  the  Reformation  was  the  same  identical  Church.' " 

Had  Mr.  Round  gone  a  step  further  he  might  have  added  that  on 
the  same  page,  I  quote  the  words  of  Cardinal  Newman  in  bia  preface 
to  Hutton's  **  Anglican  Ministry  "  : 

**  There  was  a  very  trying  interval  for  the  Church  of  England  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  when  it  ran  great  risk  of  being  wrecked ;  but  it  weathered 
the  storm,  and  its  good  fortune  may  be  regarded  as  a  providence,  and 
become  a  positive  argument  for  its  being  what  .  ,  •  its  great   history 
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betokens/*  ,  ,  ,  "  Truly  at  the  Keformation  *  the  Ship  of  the  Cburcb  went 
through  a  great  storm/  writes  Mr,  Gore  (in  his  **  Roman  Catholic  Claims/*) 
she  lost  a  great  deal,  not  only  in  decoration  and  accoutrements,  but  in  rig- 
ging and  bulwarks  ;  but  she  came  out  of  that  storm  the  ship,"  * 

I  must  ask  to  be  excused  if  I  incline  rather  to  the  above  Yiewa 
of  Newman  and  Gore  on  this  sabject,  whatever  contrary  views 
Mr.  Bound  may  happen  to  favour,  while,  at  the  same  time,  I  strongly 

object  to  his  quoting  portions  of  my  work,  only  stopping  jiist  where 
it  suits  his  own  purpose. 

Mr  Roond  quotes  Mr.  Gladstone  (p.  SiO)  asa  **  great  authority  ' 
on  the  questioa  of  the  Reformation,  tboagh  he  apparently  finds 
it  cgonvenieat  to  omit  this  extract  from  **  The  Church  and  Her 
Story  " : 

**  I  can  find  no  trace  of  that  opinion  which  ia  now  common  in  the  mouths 
of  unthinking  persons,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  abolished  in 
Bugland  at  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  and  that  a  Protestant  Church 
was  put  in  its  place :  nor  does  there  appear  to  have  been  so  much  at*  a  doubt 
in  tbe  mind  of  any  one  of  them  (the  reformers)  whether  this  Church  legally 
established  in  England  after  the  Reformation  was  the  same  institution  with 
the  Church  legally  established  in  England  before  the  Reformation  *'t*— 

which  are  the  words  of  Mr.  Gladstone — not  mine. 

For  similar  convenient  reasons  possibly,  Mr.  Round  omits  another 
extract  on  the  same  page  (101)  of  **  The  Church  and  Her  Story/*  a 
quotation  from  the  late  Professor  Freeman : 

**  It  is  certain  that  no  English  ruler,  no  English  Parliament^  thought  of 
setting  up  a  new  Church,  but  simply  of  reforming  the  existing  English 
Church.  Nothing  wtis  further  from  the  mind  of  Henry  VIII.,  or  of 
Elizabeth^  than  the  thought  that  either  of  them  was  doing  anything  new. 
Neither  of  them  ever  thought  for  a  moment  of  establishing  a  new  Church, 
or  of  establishing  anything  at  all.  In  their  own  eyes  they  were  not 
establishing,  but  reforming  :  they  were  not  pulling  down  or  setting  up.  but ' 
putting  to  rights/'  Again,  **  If  there  was  no  one  particular  moment  when, 
as  many  people  fancy,  the  State  endowed  the  Church  by  a  deliberate  act* 
still  less  was  there  any  moment  when  the  State,  as  many  people  fancy,  took] 
Oh  arch  property  from  one  religious  body  and  gave  it  to  another,  The> 
whole  argument  must  assume — because  the  facts  of  history  compel  us  to 
assume— the  absolute  identity  of  the  Church  of  England  after  the  Reforma* 
tion,  with  the  Clmrch  of  England  before  the  Refoi*matioD4 

**  80  the  Church  before  and  after  the  Reformation  was  the  same  Church — 
the  Church  of  England — ^nothing  more  nor  less." 

I  am  the  last  person  in  the  world  to  suppose  that  anything  which 
I  have  written  in  defence  of  Mother  Church  is  the  best  that  can  bo 
produced.     I  am  of  all  men  conscioas  of  my  own  many  shortcomings; , 
bat  I   can  honestly  say  that  I   have   never  intentionally  pervertedl 
history,  or  wilfully  misrepresented  facts,  in  all  or  any  of  my  Chn 

•  **  The  Church  and  Her  Story/*  p.  U3.  t  Ihid.  p  lOL 

%  Qaot«d  from  **  Diiettablishment  and  Disendowment/'  p.  $1, 


history  writiDgs.  Of  course  these  writLogs  cootain  many  imperfoctioii@» 
So  do  most  of  the  books  and  criticisms  of  books  that  I  have  read* 

''  Whoever  tbiiikA  a  f&oltless  piece  to  see, 
Thinks  what  ne'er  was,  nor  is,  nor  e'er  jshall  be." 

I  shottld  be  the  first  to  welcome  anything  on  the  sabject  suited  to  the 
"  man  in  the  street  **  from  more  accredited  writers.  But^  until  such  is 
fortbcomiQg,  my  efforts  remain,  what  they  apparently  are,  acceptable  to 
the  many,  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  grave  respouBibilitiea  which  I 
alone  mast  bear  by  reason  of  the  large  circulation  which  my  books,  for 
some  reason  or  another,  have  attained  It  is  no  small  privilege  to  realise 
that  by  this  time  more  than  550,000  of  my  Church  history  books  are 
in  the  hands  of  British-speaking  people  in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  for 
not  in  England  alone  is  there  a  steady  demand  for  such  Hteratare ; 
nor  that  they  are  chiefly  read,  as  I  rejoice  to  think  they  are  so  read,  by 
the  working  classes  of  this  country,  upon  whom,  more  or  less,  they  exert 
influeuce  for  good  or  for  evil.  My  correspondence — I  have  received 
six  or  seven  hundred  letters  from  English  workmen,  which  I  value 
beyond  any  correspondence  I  ever  had — leads  me  to  believe  that 
amongst  the  working  classes  there  is  an  enormous  n amber  of  men, 
and  women  too  for  that  matter^  who  need  only  instruction  to  become 
the  most  devoted  defenders  of  Mother  Church,  As  Dean  Hole,  who 
knows  and  is  known  and  loved  by  working-claes  people,  has  well  put 
it  in  one  of  his  letters  to  me : 

"There  is  no  more  zealoua  Churchman  than  the  working  man  when  once 
he  knows  the  reason  why.  Once  convince  him  that  the  Chuix:h  is  a  divine 
institution,  and  not  a  State-paid  estabiishment,  that  Church  doctrines  are 
Bible  truthsj  that  her  officers  hold  their  commission  from  the  King  of  KingSj 
that  she  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  and  you  will  have  no  more  loyal  and 
loving  brother  than  the  British  working  man.  Your  histoiy  is  a  life-hke 
portrait  of  the  mother  whom  he  has  forsaken  and  forgotten,  and  if  he 
would  look  at  it  earnestly  it  would  revive  his  love," 

If  I  have,  under  the  good  providence  of  Almighty  God,  been  in 
any  way  instrumental  in  opening  the  eyea  of  many  such  men  and 
women  to  the  privileges  and  reaponsibilitieB  which  a  national  Church 
confers  upon  her  sons  and  daughters,  I  am  well  satisfied  to  submit 
even  to  the  hostile  criticism  of  Mr.  Horace  Kound,  who  I  fain  would 
believe  means  well,  and  whose  bite,  after  all,  I  expect  is  not  nearly  so 
penetrating  as  his  bark, 

G.  H,  F.  Nye. 


THE  STATE  AND  THE  TELEPHONES- 


STORY   OF    A   BETEAYAL    OF   PUBLIC   INTEBESTS. 


A  SELECT  Committee  of  the  Honse  of  Commons  has  dariog  the 
Bummer  wrestled  with  one  of  the  most  complicat'ed  qaestioas 
that  hav©  ever  been  the  anbject  of  a  Parliamentary  ioqniry.  Mr, 
Hanbury,  to  whose  initiative,  on  behalf  of  the  Treaenry,  the  inve:fti- 
gatiou  on  telephones  was  due,  showed  a  firm  determination  to  sift  the 
problem  to  the  bottom,  and  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  public  for  the 
vigour  he  displayed*  He  is  to  be  congratulated  also  on  the  speed  with 
which  the  Committoe  finished  its  labours  and  issued  its  report — a  happy 
contrast  to  the  action  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Telephones  of  1895| 
which  had  a  wider  reference,  bat  revealed  less,  and  never  reported  at 
all.  The  fact  is  that  the  Treasury  has  waked  up  to  the  serious  dauger 
which  menaces  the  State  from  the  betrayal  of  public  interests  in  tele- 
phones^ and  to  the  necessity  of  taking  immediate  steps  to  overrule  the 
policy  which  the  Post  Office  has  adopted.  The  Committee  has  lifted 
the  veil  from  some  strange  proceedings  hitherto  secret^  but  has  not 
cleared  up  all  the  mysteries  connected  with  a  very  discreditable 
transaction. 

The  chief  object  of  Mr.  Hanbnry'a  Committee  was  to  knock  holes  in 
the  existing  monopoly  of  the  National  Telephone  Company  by  isolated 
attacks  from  municipal  corporations.  It  sought  to  counteract  soma 
of  the  wrongs  which  have  been  committed,  and  to  avert  greater 
dangers  which  threaten  the  State.  The  report  recommends  that 
uader  certain  conditions  municipalities  should  be  empowered  to  estab- 
lish competitive  telephone  services,  but,  as  I  will  endeavour  to  show, 
the  remedy  is  altogether  inadequate,  and  comes  too  late*  althongli 
it  seems  to  be  the  only  practical  course  open.  Tho  country  has  beeo 
allowed  to  aUp  so  completely  into  the  grip  of  an  uncontrDlled  and 
not  over-scrupulous  monopoly  by  one  of  the  most  extraordiniiTy  State 
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agreements  on  record,  that  the  hope  of  reform,  in  face  of  the  Company's 
capacity  for  mischief, 'and  in  view  of  the  policy  adopted  by  the  Post 
Office,  is  not  very  great.  Tte  bargain  is  a  strange  story  of  astote 
finaQcla]  acheming,  official  indillerencej  and  administrative  atrophy.  A 
more  one-sided  bargain  was  never  entered  into  by  a  State  department ; 
and,  what  is  worse,  the  two  most  vital  points  of  policy  which  at 
every  tarn  affect  public  interests,  and  embarrass  the  scheme  which  the 
Select  Committee  recommends,  have  been  regokted,  not  by  the 
written  agreement — one-sided  as  it  was — but  by  the  offhand  iMter 
dida  of  a  Minister,  Casual  remark s»  made  by  somej  attribnted  to  others 
— the  phraseology  and  significance  of  which  the  witnesses  fail  to  recall, 
or  remember  differently,  or  repudiate  altogetlier — have  been  regarded 
as  binding  as  if  they  had  been  signed  and  sealed ;  and  npon  this 
flimsy  basis  the  Post  Office  has  shaped  its  policy  to  the  service  and 
profit  of  the  National  Telephone  Company. 


The  whole  action  of  the  Post  Office  on  telephones  is  a  record  of 
sins  of  omission  and  commiasioQ.  At  first  it  despised  the  telephone, 
and  allowed  private  enterprise  to  have  its  own  way*  Caution,  in  the 
early  days  of  experiment,  was  reasonable.  When  the  telephone 
showed  that  it  had  come  from  America  to  stay,  and  looked  like 
aerioiis  bosiness,  the  Post  Office  discovered  that  the  telephone  and  the 
telegraph  were  one  and  the  same  thing.  The  courts  held  that  the 
Department  had  a  monopoly  in  all  such  communications,  but  this  dis- 
covery was  not  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion.  The  Post  Office  did 
not  itself  take  np  the  telephonic  bosineeSj  but  favoured  a  policy  of 
free  trade,  and  in  1880  began  granting  licences  with  reckless 
liberality.  It  exacted  10  per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts,  bnt  in  na 
case  conceded  a  monopoly  in  any  area,  nor  gave  np  its  own  right  to 
compete  where  and  when  and  how  it  chose,  Foor  years  later  it  was 
found  expedient,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  development  of  telephony, 
to  grant  general,  not  local^  licences*  Here  again  the  Post  Office  woa 
liberal  with  its  licences,  and  applications  were  granted  to  some  per- 
Bona  who  were  not  in  a  position  to  establish  a  general,  or  even  a  local 
service,  Post-Office  licences  became  marketable  articles.  Companies 
began  to  swallow  up  each  other,  which  was  perhaps  inevitable,  as 
experience  has  shown  that  competition  in  the  telephone  Eervice  is  not 
the  best  possible  system,  except  for  a  limited  period,  or  in  an  emer- 
gency such  as  now  faces  ns.  As  amalgamations  took  place,  so  the 
charges  were  increased.  Mr.  Baikes,  when  Postmaster-General  in 
1889,  foresaw  the  danger  which  might  result  from  these  amalgama- 
tions, and  sent  a  letter  of  protest  to  the  United  Telephone  Company 
^tbe  parent  of  the  present  monopoly — pointing  out  that  '*amalga* 
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mation  of  the  companies  was  not  contemplated  when  the  lioenoes 
were  issued*"  Unfortunately  this  policy  was  not  upheld  by  his  suc- 
cessors. The  Post  Office  has  only  shown  consistency  in  one  thing — 
a  desire  to  co-operate  with  the  present  monopoly ;  and  three  years 
later,  instead  of  presenting  amalgamation,  the  Postmaster-General 
was  a  party  to  placing  the  whole  local  telephone  service  of  the 
coontry  in  the  hands  of  one  company  ! 


The  general  licences  granted  by  the  Post  Office  had  led  to  the 
development  of  an  important  trunk  line  business,  or  telephonic  com- 
munication between  towns,  which  cnt  into  the  revenue  from  the 
telegraph  service.  It  was  thought  necessary  that  something  shoold 
be  done  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  Telegraph  Department.  A 
Select  Committee  considered  the  subject  in  1892 ;  a  Minute  was 
drawn  up  by  the  Treasury  defining  the  Government  policy,  and  it 
was  decided  to  make  a  bargain  with  the  Company,  which  had  grown 
into  a  national  monopoly.  The  two  most  vital  points  of  policy  settled 
at  this  time  by  the  Government  and  Parliament  were  that  no  licences 
should  be  issued  to  run  beyond  1911,  and  that  the  Post  Office  was 
the  proper  authority  to  carry  on  the  telephone  business.  The  now 
notorious  document,  '*  Heads  of  Arrangement/'  initialled  by  Sir  James 
Fergnssoo,  as  Postmaster-General,  on  the  day  he  went  out  of  office  in 
August  1892,  followed  on  the  lines  of  the  Treasury  Minute,  although 
not  in  every  particular.  Much  is  said  by  the  National  Telephone 
Company  of  the  sacrifices  it  made  under  that  agreement|  and  by  the 
officials  of  the  Post  Office  of  the  excellent  bargain  made  for  the  State. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Company  got  much  more  than  it  gave  up. 
On  the  other  band,  the  interests  of  the  State,  as  it  now  appears,  were 
betrayed,  and  the  rights  of  municipalities  overridden.  There  was  no 
guarantee  of  efficiency,  no  regulation  of  charges,  and  the  future  of 
the  service  was  filled  with  new  dangers  and  difficulties. 

Until  what  the  Chairman  of  the  National  Company  deecribeB  as  the 
''  deal  ^'  took  place,  the  Company  was  always  menaced  by  competition. 
Suljacribera  were  everywhere  complaining  of  heavy  tariffs,  and  com- 
petition wsis  always  threatened.  A  local  company  in  Dundee  reduced 
the  charges  by  oiie-half ;  so  did  the  Mutual  Company  in  Manchester^ 
which  was  absorbed  just  when  it  was  well  established.  But  for  the 
''  deal,"  the  National  Company  would  have  had  to  face  serious  rivalry 
from  the  New  Telephone  Company.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough,  as 
representing  the  latter  company,  was  a  party  to  the  signing  of  the 
agreement^  as  the  fiction  was  kept  up  that  more  than  one  oompioiy 
existed,  although  it  was  well  known  to  all  concerned  that  an  amalga- 
mation was  being  carried   through.     If   Sir  James  FergosBon  had 


pnrsoed   Mr*   Eaikea's  policy^  he  could  ha?e  preveoted  the   UDion ; 
instead  of  that,  he  made  no  protest,  and  practically  sanctioiied  it. 

In  return  for  losing  its  trunk  linea,  for  which  the  Government  paid 
fall  value  (£459,114),  the  Company  was  fortunate  in  obtaining  several 
new  privileges.  It  was  enabled  to  connect  its  exchanges  with  the 
Post  Office,  This  privilege  led  to  mach  new  buainesB,  but  was,  of 
course,  mntaally  advantageous.  It  fed  the  trunk  lines  for  the  Post 
Office,  and  enabled  the  Company  to  accept  meaaages  to  be  sent 
through  the  Post  Office  as  letters  or  telegrams.  A  subecriber  on  the 
Company*8  system  was  entitled  to  connection  with  the  local  exchanges 
established  by  the  Post  Office — a  conceeaion  which  has  proved  suicidal 
for  the  local  business  carried  on  by  the  Department,  Before  1802  the 
Telephone  Company  had  no  right  to  waj leaves  except  over  private 
property  as  it  might  arrange.  Without  this  right  the  progresa  of  the 
Company  might  be  stopped.  Here  again  the  Post  Office  obligingly 
comes  to  the  service  of  the  monopolist,  and  throws  away  another  privi- 
lege, and  overrides  the  rights  of  municipal  authorities  at  the  same 
time,  without  any  consideration  whatever,  **  It  was  part  of  the 
arrangement  of  18^t2,"  said  Sir  llobert  Hunter,  the  solicitor  to  the 
Post  Office,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Select  Committee  in  May  last, 
**  that  the  Postmaster-General  should  be  empowered  to  authorise  bis 
licensees  to  exercise  the  same  wayleave  powers  that  he  himself  had 
over  roads  and  bnOdings/'  Sir  Robert  Hunter  added  that  the  con- 
sent of  the  local  authorities  had  always  to  be  asked,  and  that  conditions 
might  be  imposed. 

m. 

The  practice  of  the  Post  Office  on  this  question  hag  been  against 
the  policy  laid  down  in  the  Treasury  Minutej  against  the  interpretation 
put  on  the  agreement  by  its  own  solicitor,  and  entirely  opposed  to  nume- 
rous promises  and  guarantees  given  to  local  authorities.  The  rights 
of  municipalities  were  strictly  reserved  in  the  Treasury  Minute.  Sir 
James  Fergua&on,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  March  22,  1S92, 
said,  **  In  every  case  we  shall  carry  the  local  authorities  with  us  every- 
where.'* As  the  local  authorities,  in  view  of  the  aggressive  action  of 
the  Company,  felt  anxious  about  their  position,  Mr,  Arnold  Morley, 
when  Postmaster-General,  told  a  deputation  from  Scottish  towns  that 
the  Company  had  to  get  permission  for  the  use  of  streets  from  local 
authorities,  but  **  subject  to  any  terms  and  conditions  which  they  may 
attach  to  their  consent''  (February  12,  1895).  In  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  May  1,  1895,  he  said  that  corporations  **  were  bound  to 
keep  in  their  own  hands  full  control  over  their  own  streets,"  and 
assured  the  London  County  Council  (February  4,  1895)  that  "  the 
position  of  local  authorities  was  absolutely  safeguarded/'  and  that  **  in 
every  case  laying  wires  underground  will  be  subject  to  the  permission 
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of  the  local  authority,"  These  statementB  are  explicit  esoiigb.  But 
the  Post  Office,  in  its  zeal  to  serve  the  National  Telephone  Company, 
has  ignored  these  promises  and  the  rights  of  mnnicipaUttea  The 
local  authority  in  the  City  of  London,  acting  within  its  rights,  wished 
to  obtain  some  concession  from  the  Company  for  the  use  of  the  streets. 
It  proposed  to  attach  to  its  consent  a  condition  that  charges  shonld 
bd  redoced— which,  according  to  Mr,  Arnold  Morley  and  Sir  Robert 
Hunter,  it  was  perfectly  entitled  to  do.  The  Company  declined  to 
make  any  conces&ion,  althoQgh  it  agreed  to  pay  a^mall  annnal  rental 
for  the  use  of  streets.  In  this  case  it  appealed  to  the  Post  Office,  and 
the  Department  surreptitiously  laid  a  subway  for  its  use.  While 
another  application  from  the  Telephone  Company  was  being  con- 
sidered this  discovery  was  incidentally  made,  as  related  in  a  Report 
on  Underground  Telephone  Wires  issued  by  the  City  Commission  of 
Sewera  in  September  1897,  as  follows:  j 

"  It  transpired  that  when  the  Commissioners  [the  local  authority  for  th© 
City]  refused  the  previous  application  from  the  National  Telephone  Com* 

ry  they  applied  to  the  Poet  Office  authorities  to  lay  the  pipes  and  wires 
them,  and  that  the  Post  OMee  authorities  laid  such  wii'es  {mt/i&ut 
mminnnicaiing  with  tlie  local  authority)^  and  that  the  wires  had  eince  been 
handed  over  to  the  control  of  the  Company/' 

We  see  how  this  action  of  the  Post  Office  is  at  variance  with  the 
assurances  given  to  mnnicipalities.  Bat  the  officials  of  the  Post  Office 
take  opposite  views  themselves.  Sir  Robert  Hunter  informed  the 
Select  Committee  this  year  that  a  local  authority  coold  add  conditions 
to  its  consent.  "  You  think,"  he  was  asked,  **  a  municipality  could  say, 
as  a  condition  of  having  its  consent,  *  The  charge  to  telephone  users 
shall  be  reduced  to  £5  each  *  ?  "  **  Undoubtedly,"  was  the  answer* 
Yet,  writing  to  the  City  Commission  of  Sewers  on  May  15,  1897, 
Mr.  J,  C,  Lamb,  Assistant- Secretary  to  the  Post  Office,  said  :  **  I  am 
to  point  out  that  the  Postmaster-General  cannot  admit  that  the  Com- 
missionera  are  justified  in  attaching  to  their  consent  any  conditiona.** 
Nothing  could  better  show  the  lack  of  consistency  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Po^t  Office,  I  am  aware  that  the  application  in  the  City 
was  for  laying  a  wire  between  two  exchanges,  but  Hii  Robert  Hunter 
made  no  distinction  between  that  and  subscribers'  wires,  and  Mr. 
Arnold  Morley  said  that  the  local  authorities  had  in  "  every  cue  " 
full  control  over  their  streets.  Instead  of  that,  the  Poetmaster-Geo^fll 
has  taken  proceedings  to  compel  the  City  of  London  anthoritiea  aad 
the  Glasgow  Corporation  to  give  up  the  use  of  their  streets  to  the 
National  Telephone  Company  without  any  con&ideratioD.  For  lib 
own  purpose  the  Postmaster-General  obtaina  the  use  of  the  streets  ae 
a  matter  of  cour€e  ;  but  what  he  has  been  doings  or  attempting  to  do, 
is  to  got  the  use  of  them,  presumably  for  th©  Post  OiBc«i  and 
hand  them  over  to  the  National  Telephone  Company  at  an  annual 
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rental,  Tt©  treatment  of  local  authorities  ia  a  good  UlaBtration  of 
the  mismanagement  of  the  Post  OBSce  and  of  ita  anxiety  to  serve  its 
*^  partner/'  Things  get  so  complicated  in  these  tranaactions  between 
the  Post  Office  and  the  National  Telephone  Company  that  it  is 
impossible  to  say  where  the  operations  of  one  begin  and  those  of  the 
other  end. 


r 


These  are  some  o£  the  conseqaencea  of  Sir  Jamea  Fergtisson's  won- 
derful agreement.  Bat  they  are  not  the  moat  serious.  The  mobt 
astounding  feature  of  the  transaction  is  that  the  two  most  important 
conditions,  which  have  regulated  the  policy  of  the  Post  Office  and 
interfered  with  all  future  progress,  were  left  out  of  the  agreement 
altogether,  Some  vagae  observatioD,  made  in  a  casual^  o^Thand  way 
when  the  document  was  provisionally  initialled,  has  been  magnified 
into  a  contract  and  accepted  by  the  Department  as  binding.  The 
more  those  concerned  try  to  explain  this  curious  transactioOj  the  more 
mysterioas  it  becomes,  and  under  cross-examination  the  promises 
made  dwindle  to  a  mere  hazy,  shadowy  recallection  of  some  indefinite 
and  worthless  remark.  Still,  it  has  decided  the  practice  of  the  Post 
Office,  and  what  is  more — and  worse — -enriched  the  National  Telephone 
Company, 

When  the  astute  Mr.  Stoats  ForbeSj  Chairman  of  the  National 
Telephone  Company,  saw  the  heads  of  arrangement,  placed  before  him 
by  Sir  James  Ferguason  on  the  day  that  statesman  left  oflice^  he 
hesitated  to  sign.  He  wanted  something  more.  Time  pressed,  of 
course — as,  no  donbt,  the  Postmaster-General  had  other  arrears  of 
business  to  wipe  off  on  that  eventful  day- — and  he  was  anxious  to  get 
the  credit  of  settKng  this  telephone  business  and  relieve  his  aaccessor 
of  all  trouble  on  this  worrying  subject.  He  explained  what  took 
place  when  before  the  Selecfc  Committee  on  Jane  16  last,  as  follows 
(I  quote  his  exact  language  in  answers  to  questions) : 

**  The  agreement,  as  it  stands,  undoubtedly  does  not  require  the  Post 
Office  to  extend  areas ;  it  simply  says  :  '  Any  areas  adjoining  such  towns  as 
the  Postmaster-General  may  specify  from  time  to  time  * ;  but  Mr.  Lamb, 
in  hi^  ev^idence,  certainly  led  us  to  think  that  your  promise  had  rather 
forced  the  hand  of  the  Post  Office  ;  is  that  so  ? — I  never  hmu*d  it  suggested 
until  yesterday;  never;  and,  I  believe,  what  I  said  to  Mr,  Forbes  on  the 
occasion  referred  to  was  that  I  believed  it  to  be  simply  in  conformity  with 
what  had  been  stated  before  the  Committee  here. 

"  Bid  it  go  beyond,  in  any  way,  what  was  actually  in  the  agreement 
known  to  the  public  ? — IN^ot,  in  my  opinion,  the  spirit  of  it;  hut  certainly 
I  think  it  did  as  to  the  letter  of  it,  because  Mr,  Forbes  said :  *  I  do  not 
think  that  is  plain  enough/  and  I  said ;  *  Well,  you  may  be  quite  sure 
that  the  Post  Office  will  come  to  reasonable  terms  about  the  areas ' ;  that 
is  all. 
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*^  As  there  was  no  record  made  of  this  promise  (it  is  only  a  vetrbal  aas«ur* 

ance),  all  the  successive  Postmasters-General  would  have  before  them  would 
be  the  actual  public  agreement  ?— No,  I  do  not  think  that 

"  Do63  not  that  rather  assume  that  a  Postmaster-General,  haWng  this 
before  him,  would  not  be  fair  ? — Well,  you  know,  you  understand  tlmt  Mr^ 
Forbes  wanted  something  a  little  more,  and  that  something  appeared  to  be 
supplied  by  what  I  said." 

Sir  Jamea  coald  not  remember  whether  he  mentioned  thifl  oral 
supplement  to  the  agreement  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
who,  be  previously  said,  had  studied  the  document  **  with  the  greatest 
care.**  "  He  went  over  it  line  by  line,  and  he  personally  cx>ndncted 
negotiations  with  the  chairman  of  the  Telephone  Company/'  Yet  he 
was  not  "in  at  the  finish*' to  see  if  the  financial  interests  of  the  country 
were  safeguarded.  Sir  James  Fergusson's  **  something  more  *'  made 
the  Post  Office  assame  Euch  an  attitude  of  sweet  reasonableness  towards 
the  Telephone  Company  that,  in  the  matter  of  areas,  it  has  alwaya 
got  pretty  much  what  it  wanted. 

When  under  examination  before  the  Select  Committee  a  few  weeJcs 
ago,  Mr*  J.  C.  Lamb,  the  Assistant- Secretary  of  the  Post  Office,  gave 
his  version  of  what  followed,  and  explained  how  the  Department  had 
interpreted  the  vague  "  somethiog  "  which  satisfied  Mr,  Forbea.  Mr. 
Lamb,  who  was  present  at  the  signiog,  said  that  Mr,  Forbes  would 
not  sign  the  agreement  without  the  **  something  more.** 

**  How  do  you  know  he  would  not  have  signed  ? — Because  he  said  so. 

"  Is  there  a  minute  of  the  fact  ?— No,  it  was  personal  negotiation. 

"  Do  you  suggest  for  a  single  moment,  as  an  olHcial  of  the  Government, 
that  an  agreement  entered  into  by  the  Government  with  any  company  or 
individual  pereon  mufct  be  interpreted  not  within  the  four  corners  of  the 
agreement,  but  by  some  verbal  eommunication  passing  at  the  time,  however 
remote  ? — It  is  by  nw  meKiiis  an  uncommon  thingJ^ 

This  was  a  startling  bit  of  evidence  for  a  committee  of  business 
men. 

Mr.  Forbes  has  his  version  of  the  story,  and  it  differs,  of  course, 
from  any  other.  To  him  Sir  James  Fergusson^s  remark  was  a 
*^  distinct  pledge,''  which  he  also  obtained  from  Mr,  Goschen  and 
Mr.  Arnold  Morley.  Mr.  Goschen,  who  was  Chancellor  of  the  Ex* 
chequer  at  the  time,  has  repudiated  any  knowledge  of  any  prointae, 
or  anything  else  beyond  the  actual  wording  of  the  agreement,  Mr, 
Arnold  Morley  was  called  before  the  Select  Committee  on  the  pointy 
and  this  is  the  report  of  what  took  place  : 

**  You  have  heard  what  Mr.  Forbes  has  said  as  to  some  verbal  tioder^ 
standing  which  was  to  modify  the  actual  terms  of  the  agreement  ?^ — Ves^ 
I  heard  nothing  of  that  during  the  three  years  I  was  at  the  Post  OfBcsu 

''  Did  you  undenstand  that  the  assumnoe  was  given  that  the  agreeBkSOt 
would  be  carried  out  in  a  reasonable  spirit?  or  was  it  that  the  xiolicy  of  iba 
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Post  Office  would  be  to  discourage  competition  ? — Oh  no ;  it  was  gener* 
ally  that  the  policy  of  the  Depart meDt  would  be  to  make  the  agreement  a 
success ;  but  in  express  terms  over  and  over  again  I  maintained  the  absolute 
freedom  of  the  Department  to  enter  into  competition,  and  also  to  open  and 
create  new  areas." 

Her©  we  have  five  people  concerned.  Two — withont  whose  consent 
any  understanding  should  have  been  null  and  void — ^]eny  all  know- 
ledge of  ifcj  and  the  other  three  differ.  If  we  accept  Sir  James 
Fergaason^s  6tory~and  he  was  tb©  chief  person  involved — we  are 
still  further  befogged.  It  should  be  remembered  that  Sir  James 
Fergusaon  was  not  only  the  Postmaster-General  who  signed  the  first 
agreement  ^  he  has  other  qualificationB.  After  leaving  office  he  tells 
us  that  he  used  to  inquire  of  a  *' relative,  who  was  a  director  of  the 
Company  "  how  the  new  arrangement  was  working.  In  1895  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Select  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
efBciency  of  the  telephone  service ;  and  we  find  him  in  the  following 
year  a  director  of  the  National  Telephone  Company— a  lucrative 
position  which  he  still  retains—and  now  undertakes  difficult  missions 
as  a  representative  of  the  monopoly  with  all  the  prestige  of  an  ex-Post- 
master-General and  of  the  Minister  who  signed  the  agreement  creatiing 
the  monopoly  !  Credence  should  therefore  be  given,  in  the  first  place, 
to  the  evidence  of  the  man  who  knew  best  what  occurred  at  the  time, 
and  what  followed.  Still  he  is  far  from  clearing  up  the  pDsition,  We 
are  told  by  him  that  Mr.  Forbes,  before  sigmng,  said,  *'  I  do  not 
think  that  it  is  plain  enough/'  This  obviously  referred  to  something 
already  in  the  agreement  which  lacked  deliniteness,  whereas  the  effect 
of  the  observation  was  to  add  a  new  unwritten  clause  to  the  agree- 
ment, as  admitted  by  Mr.  Forbes  and  Mr,  Lamb,  If  all  that  was 
required  was  to  make  plain  what  was  not  clear  to  Mr,  Forbes,  why 
was  not  the  opportunity  taken  for  revision  when  the  final  contract  was 
signed  in  1896  ?  One  can  underBtand  that  there  was  not  time  to 
make  the  alteration  in  the  last  hours  of  a  dying  Govemmentj  but 
there  were  four  years,  during  which  period  the  hazy  promise  or  under- 
standing floating  in  these  gentlemen's  memories  might  have  crystallised 
and  taken  definite  shape*  But  no :  the  finid  agreement  ia  not  in  any 
way  altered  on  the  point,  and  is  therefore  not  in  harmony  with  the 
scheme  put  in  operation  which  it  is  supposed  to  sanction. 


ii 
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It  was  the  desire  of  the  Company  to  get  the  new  conditions 
on  paper,  and  its  secretary  wrote  to  the  Postmaster-General  on  the 
subject  in  E'ebrnary  1893 — six  months  after  the  agreement  was 
signed — without,  strangely  enoygh,  making  any  reference  to  what 
Air.  Forbes  calls  the  '*  distinct  pledge  *'  given  in  August  1892.     The 
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Company  wanted  freedom  in  the  extenmon  of  areas  and  protecdoo 
from  competition — aboat  which,  as  we  shall  see,  there  ia  another 
**  promise/'  which  disappears  on  close  scrutiny.  The  Company  was 
anxious  *'  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  our  shareholders/*  aud  made 
two  impudent  propositions  which  did  not  deserve  to  be  received  with 
courtesy.  It  showed  its  hand  with  audacious  frankness.  It  suggested 
that  towns  in  one  centre  of  population,  such  as  Manchester^  Sal  ford  ^ 
Bolton,  Bury,  Rochdale,  Oldham,  Ashton,  Stockport,  and  Glosaop, 
which  it  cited,  might  be  thro\i?n  into  one  telephone  area,  after  which, 
said  the  letter,  '*  there  would  be  no  inducement  on  the  part  of  sepa- 
rate municipalities  to  set  up  separate  systems.'*  In  other  words, 
municipal  telephones  would  be  made  almost  impossible.  Another 
effect  of  such  an  arrangement  would  be  that  the  Post  OfGce  would 
lose  trunk-line  business  between  the  separate  towns  in  the  area.  The 
Company,  grasping  for  "  something  more/*  asked  that  a  clause  should 
be  '  inserted  in  the  agreement  rendering  it  "  impracticable  for  the 
Department  to  grant  licences  to  municipalities  or  other  local  author- 
ities " — which  would  have  assured  the  Company's  monopoly,  as  it  had 
moat  to  fear  from  competition  by  public  authorities.  These  sugges- 
tions were  altogether  incompatible  with  the  conditions  laid  down  in 
the  Treasury  Minute,  and  it  was  an  excess  of  courtesy  on  the  part  of 
the  Postmaster-General  to  give  them  his  **  very  attentive  consideration." 
They  were  utterly  foreign  to  the  terms  of  the  agreement  and  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  intentions  of  Parliament.  The  Post  OflSce  did  not 
give  the  concessions  asked  for,  but  maintained  the  complete  freedom 
of  the  Department.  The  Postmaster-Geueral  consented  to  communi- 
cate with  the  Company  whea  he  thought  it  would  be  advantageooa 
before  granting  new  licences.  It  was  a  great  surprise  to  Mr*  Hanboiy 
that  this  correspondence,  which,  he  said,  •*  throws  such  a  flood  of  light 
on  the  intentions  of  the  Company,"  should  have  been  regarded  as 
confidential  by  the  Post  Office — so  confidential  that  **  the  two  highest 
officials  of  the  Post  Office  knew  nothing  about  it/*  It  is  only  cha- 
racteristic of  Post-OflSce  methods  when  dealing  with  telephones* 


What  the  Department  declined  to  concede  in  wriUng  it  has,  never- 
theless, given  in  practice.  The  Telephone  Company  has  obtained  all 
it  asked.  Areas  have  been  enlarged,  and  licences  refused  to  mnnici* 
palities.  This  policy  of  enlarging  telephone  areas  without  regard  to 
municipal  boundaries  helped  to  consolidate  the  Company's  monopoly, 
and  was  a  subject  which  specially  interested  the  Select  Committee,  as 
it  creates  an  obstacle  to  municipal  telephones.  As  the  Telephone 
Company  said,  were  towns  grouped  in  one  area  there  would  be  no 
inducement  for  corporations  to  start  separate  sohemes.     For  instance^ 
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were  the  municipality  or  the  Post  065ce  to  start  a  new  exchange  in 
Croydon  (or  any  other  town  similarly  aitnated  in  a  large  telephone 
area),  the  Company  could  refuse  to  put  it  in  commiinication  with 
London,  and  thereby  render  it  almost  useless.  Were  sQch  a  town 
not  merged  in  a  large  area,  then  the  Post  Office  haa  power  to  cx>mpel 
the  Telephone  Company  to  permit  connections.  The  alteration  of 
areas  has  gone  merrily  on,  practically  in  accordance  with  the  wishee 
of  the  Telephone  Company,  eyen  Bince  the  Select  Comniittee  waa 
appointed. 

The  case  of  Quernsey  admirably  illustrates  the  policy  of  the  Post 
Office  and  its  preference  for  the  National  Company.  The  Channel 
I&landa  were  omitted  from  the  schedule  of  the  agreement  with  the 

mpany.  The  Company  had  established  businees  in  Jersey,  but 
Guernsey  was  free.  The  States  of  that  island  decided  to  apply  for  a 
licence,  and,  on  the  advice  of  their  engineer,  Mr.  A.  R.  Bennett — one  of 
the  leading  authorities  on  telephony-=to  work  the  service  themselves. 
The  Post  Office  and  its  confederate  the  Telephone  Company  then  tried 
a  little  game  of  "'  bluff/*  The  States  were  informed  that  Gruemsey  had 
been  added  to  the  Jersey  area,  and  the  Telephone  Company  then 
began  erecting  poles  in  the  island.  The  map  of  telephone  areas  sub- 
mitted to  the  Select  Committee  by  the  Post  Office  actually  showed 
Guernsey  as  scheduled  under  the  agreement  of  March  1896.  This 
was  another  surprise,  and  Mr.  Lamb  was  called  upon  for  an  explanation. 
He  said : 

**  I  fully  admit  that  Guernsey  was  not  in  the  original  list.  I  am  very 
»orry  there  is  that  mistake  in  the  map.  I  have  never  had  my  attention 
caDed  to  it  until  now,     I  am  very  son-y.     I  will  have  that  corrected." 

Only  a  mistake,  for  which  no  one  appears  to  be  responsible.  These 
*•  mistakes"  are  always  occurring,  and  they  always  favour  the  Tele- 
phone  Company.  This  particular  luistake  must  be  considered  in  con- 
junction with  the  hostility  shown  by  the  Post  Office  to  the  States' 
telephone  in  Guernsey,  and  with  the  difficulties  it  haa  put  in  the  way 
of  the  island  authorities.  I  believe  the  service  is  now  started.  Some 
time  ago  325  subscribers  were  booked,  compared  with  eighty,  which 
the  National  Company  has  in  Jersey,  which  has  20,000  more  inhabi- 
tants. And,  until  the  Company  reduced  its  charges  to  £8,  it  bad 
only  forty  in  Jersey.  The  charges  in  Guernsey  are  30^.  a  year  and 
Id,  per  call  up  to  1000  per  annum «  when  the  charge  diminishes.  It 
ia  estimated  that  the  average  yearly  payment  per  subscriber  will  be 
about  £5  105.  So  much  for  the  policy  of  the  Post  Office  with  regard 
to  telephone  areas. 
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Minnie    distinctlj  ooQtemplated    oampdtitioi:.      It   was  one  of   tbe, 
essentia]  featare^  of  the  new  arraDg^meDt  that  there  should  be  oom- 
petition — not  by  fri?olou8  companies  which  oonld  not  hold  their  own,  ] 
bot  by  sabstantial   concerns  or  nmnicip&lities.     Mr.  Goschen  reoog<- 
niied  that  mnnicipal  authorities  might  take  action,  and  the  Company 
feared  that  they  would.     The  Post   Office  reaearved  to  itcelf,  in  the 
moat  absolote  way,  the  right  to  compete  with  the  Company  locally. 
Yet  there  has  been  no  competition,  and  we  have  to  deal  with  another 
amazing  story  to  explain  the  inaction  of  the  Post  Office  and  the  rac^i 
ceaa  of  the  Company.     The  Chairman  of  the  Company  asserts  that  he  < 
had  promises  from  Sir  James  Fergnsson  and  Mr.  Gofichen  that  there 
wonld  not  be  competition.      **  The  promise/'  he  told  the  Committee 
on   Joly  15  last,  ^'  was  repeated  over  and   o?er  again,  and  in  fact  it 
almost  amounts  constructively  to  a  pledge  in  writing  from  Mr*  Arnold 
Morley."     Sir  James  Fergugson  has  admitted  that  he  was  oppoeed  to  J 
Gompetition,  but  does  not  accept  Mr.  Forbes*  emphatic  interpretatioOii 
of  hb  remark  on  the  subject.     As  for  Mr.  Goschen  and  Mr,  Arnold  I 
Morley,  they  totally  deny  any  such  promise,  and  declare  that    they 
always  maintained  the  absolute  freedom  of  the  Post  Office  to  compete, 
Mr.  Goschen  adds  that  competition  was  not  contemplated  at  once, 
the  Post  OiBce  would  have  its  hands  full  with  the  new  trnnk-linea^l 
but  *'  we  reserved  competition  as  a  power  for  every  succeeding  Govern-^ 
ment  and  for  ourselves,"     This  fiction  having  been  disposed  of,  Mr. 
Lamb  startled   the  Committee  with  another  when   he  said   that  Mr. 
Goschen  and  Sir  William   Harcourt  **  were  both  of  opinion   that,  if 
licences  were  given  to  corporations,  it  should  be  on  condition  that  the 
corporations   purchased   the   local   system   of  the   Company."      Thiai 
would  have  been  a  curioos  way  of  insuring  competition^  but,  as  boik'| 
the  statesmen  mentioned  have   denied   the  absurd   story,  and   as  MrJ 
Lamb  has  apologised   to  them   for  having   introduced  their   name 
n^hing  more  need  be  said  of  it  except  that  Mr.  Goschen  admits  a^ 
flimsy  foundation   for  the   statement,  inasmuch  as  he  once  made  an 
oShand  remark  in  private  to  Sir  James  Fergusson  to  this  eiiect :  "  I 
presume  that,  if  municipalities  are  to   undertake  the  business,  theyj 
will  have  to  pay  for  it/'     How  this  ohitcr  dictum^  as  Mr.  Qoacheal 
called  it,  became  exaggerated   into  a  condition  is  another  matberi  or 
mystery. 

The  Post  Office  has  shown  no  desire  to  enoonrago  municipal  oom^ 
petition.  It  took  three  years  to  answer  Glasgow's  application  for  a 
municipal  licence.  It  declined  to  grant  the  Glasgow  Corporation  an 
inquiry  into  the  efficiency  of  the  telephone  service  in  that  city.  The 
investigation  was  ordered  by  the  Treasury,  and  thoronghly  established 
the  inefficiency  of  the  service,  which  is,  in  fact,  admitted  by  ibd 
Post  Office.  In  the  case  of  Glasgow  the  absence  of  power  to  raiaol 
money  was  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  refusal,  as  Glasgow  Corporotioo  I 
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could  have  raised  capital  from  ita  Common  GocmJ  Pond,  If  Parlia- 
mentary powers  were  required,  it  should  naturally  have  followed  the 
poeseasion  of  a  licence.  The  Department  has  refused  other  corpora^ 
tionSj  and  its  treatment  of  mnmcipalitieB  was  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  appointment  of  Mr,  Hanbni^'s  Cbmmittee. 


vm. 

The  Post  Office  would  not  itself  compete  with  the  Company,  nor 
would  it  allow  others  to  compete.  It  accepted  the  policy  as  under- 
stood by  the  National  Telephone  Company,  and  explained  by  Mr* 
Forbee.  "  It  was  not  the  policy  of  the  Government  to  enter  iato 
general  competition  with  the  CoDppanyi  bat  to  oo-operate  with  the 
Company."  There  was  no  question  as  to  the  Department's  powers  in 
the  matter,  Mr.  Lamb  told  the  Select  Committee  in  1895  that  the 
Post  Office  could  enter  into  competition  or  grant  competing  licences 
withont  any  breach  of  hoDonr,  or  contract,  or  faith.  Yet,  so  far  from 
setting  np  new  competing  exchanges  itself,  it  has  allowed  most  of 
those  which  existed  in  1892  to  die  out  to  the  profit  of  the  National 
monopoly.  Mr,  Lamb  told  the  Select  Committee  of  1892  that  the 
Post  OflSc©  had  a  number  of  local  exchanges,  including  a  "  very 
efficient "  one  at  Newcastle,  and  a  "  flourishing  "  one  at  Hull.  The 
charges  of  the  Post  Office  compare  very  favourably  with  the  Com- 
pany's rates.  They  are,  for  loEg  distances,  usually  £2  less  a  year. 
In  almost  every  case  the  Post  Office  was  first  in  the  field.  After 
1892  the  demoralising  effect  of  the  Department's  association  with  the 
Company^ was  at  once  seen.  Its  local  business  declined.  Two 
Parliamentary  returns  obtained  from  the  Post  Office — very  reluctantly 
— at  the  instance  of  Mr,  Provand — partly  reveal  the  disast^n  One 
shows  the  position  of  Post-Office  exchanges  in  1894^  the  other  their 
condition  two  years  later,  Fi?e  of  the  chief  eichangea  were  closed  ; 
many  of  them  were  in  a  moribund  state.  Jarrow  had  only  two  sub- 
scribers, Tynemouth  three,  and  the  whole  machinery  of  a  telephone 
exchange  was  maintained  at  Falmonth  for  the  benefit  of  one  solitary 
subscriber !  The  **  veiy  efficient "  exchange  at  Newcastle  was  fast 
declining,  the  ''flonrisbing"  bnsiness  at  Hull  had  fioarished  itself  almost 
oat  of  exist euce.  During  the  period  only  one  new  exchange  was  started. 
The  small  town  of  Abei^avenny  was  favoured  with  this  unique  example 
of  Poflt-Office  enterprise.  No  information  about  the  position  of  the 
exchanges  since  1896  can  be  obtainedj  but  Mr,  Lamb  informed  the 
Committee  on  June  1  last  that  they  were  bound  to  succamb.  **  As 
things  are,'*  he  said,  **  the  Poat-Office  business  mast  decline  and 
eventually  disappear,'*  The  only  reason  ofi^ered  for  this  collapse  was 
that  *'  we  are  not  allowed  by  the  Treasury  to  canvass  actively  for  sub- 
scribers *' — a  reason  which  is  hardly  acceptable  when  the  Post  Office 
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gives  m  more  efficient  service  at  lower  charges,  bot^  in  any  o&ae,  ooold 
oolj  Aooauot  for  not  getting  new  snbscribers  ;  it  does  not  oxplatn  the  { 
loM  of  old  finbficribere  who  haye  gone  over  to  the  OompoDy.  The 
Departmont  lias  been  porsning  the  sntcidal  poKoy  oE  eoIttYathig  tele- 
phone  boainefis^  for  the  National  Company*  At  every  point  the 
Company  gmni,  and  the  Poet  Office's  failnre  is  the  public's  loss.  The 
capital  invested  in  the€e  local  ezchangea  is  lost.  We  do  not  know  tbe 
amonnt  of  public  money  thus  thrown  away,  aa  the  Post  Office  nowhere 
givee  information  about  the  financial  poeition  of  its  telepbomee ;  bot 
aa  the  Newcastle  exchange  alone  cost  £80,222,  the  total  amonnt  most 
be  considerable.  The  Post  Office  is  peculiarly  secret  about  these  j 
things. 

Oar  own  de6ciencieB  in  the  matter  of  telephones  stand  out  all  the 
worse  in  face  of  the  enormous  development  and  popularisation  of  the 
services  in  other  countries.  In  many  places  the  National  Company's 
service  is  inadequate  and  deficient;  everywhere  the  charges  are 
excessive.  Discontent  at  its  service,  its  methods,  and  its  charges  is 
general.  Its  charge  in  London  is  £20  a  year,  or  £17  on  a  five  years' 
agreement.  In  provincial  towns  it  is  £8,  £10,  £12,  and  up  to  £20. 
Its  charges  are  still  more  exorbitant  for  the  use  of  private  instro*- 
ments.  It  exacts,  for  instance,  a  payment  of  £3  a  year  for  the  use  of 
an  instrument  which  only  costs  185,^ — -a  rate  of  interest  which  wonld 
satisfy  the  most  grasping  money-lender.  On  the  Continent,  where 
the  telephone  is  usually  the  property  of  the  State  or  the  Municipality, 
the  charges  average  about  half  what  we  pay.  Throughout  Germany 
the  annual  subscription  for  the  State  telephone  is  £7  10$.,  but  it  is 
proposed  to  reduce  it  to  £2  10^.^  with  a  einaU  supplementary  charge 
according  to  use*  In  Holland,  where  the  municipal  system  prevails, 
the  charge  is  £7  10s.  a  year;  in  Switzerland ^  from  £1  17^.  to  £4; 
and  in  Norwegian  towns,  from  £1  7-?.  to  £2  lbs,  7rf.  Stockholm 
enjoys  three  competing  systems — a  State,  a  mnnieipal,  and  a  private 
one— without  producing  friction  ;  the  rates  run  from  £1  19s.  to  £6. 
New  Zealand  has  an  excellent  State  system  which  is  profitable  at  a 
rate  of  £5  a  year*  In  this  sparsely  populated  colony,  with  no  large 
towTis  and  not  many  small  ones,  the  telephone  has  reached  a  remark* 
able  development,  and  there  is  a  subscriber  for  every  140  inhabitants. 
In  Christchnrch  there  is  one  for  every  nineteen  people  ;  and  in  Dunedin* 
one  for  every  twenty-five.  The  charge  of  £-5  a  year  is  only  for  the 
first  instrument.  For  £1  a  year  extra  instruments  can  be  had.  The 
utmost  facilities  are  given  for  making  the  best  use  of  the  telephone. 
With  every  private  inatrament  400  yards  of  wire  are  given^  so  that 
the  subscriber  can  carry  it  with  him  all  over  his  business  eatabliah- 
mentj  or  his  home,  and  he  switched  on  at  any  moment  to  an  exebange 
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which  will  put  him  in  commuDication  with  the  whole  colony.     We 
envy  the  New    Zealandar.     Such    a    cheap   and   efficient  telephone 
service  would  be  aa  incalculable  boon  in  our  busy  centres  of  popula- 
tion.    Sparsely   populated  places  in   Europe   are   also  incomparably 
I  better  served  than  our  bueiness  communities.     The  telephone  as  yet 
I  plays  a  Bmall  part  in  the  life  of  our  people.     It  is  to  a  large  es:tent  a 
luxury,  but  a  popular  service  would  soon  be  a  necessity*     It  would 
«dd  enormously  to  the  beneBb  of  the  commercial  classes,  and  to  the 
I  amenities  of  social  life. 

It  is  not  only  excessive  charges  which  handicap  us  at  present;  it* 
is  an  undeveloped  system.  Under  the  present  arrangement  the  tele- 
phone is  not  freely  utilised  as  an  adjunct  to  the  telegraph  and  postal 
services.  People  should  have  facilities  for  sending  telephone  messages 
over  the  wires,  which  can  be  passed  on  as  telegrams,  written  out  as 
letters  to  be  posted  or  delivered  by  express  messenger.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  carry  on  such  a  complete  and  speedy  system  of  comraunicatioii 
whUe  the  monopoly  blocks  the  way.  According  to  Mr.  Hanbury, 
the  service  could  only  be  extended  in  these  directions  to  a  limited 
extent,  and  then  only  to  play  into  the  hands  of  the  National  Telephone 
Company,  as  it  can  only  be  worked  through  the  Company's  sub- 
scribers. 


X. 


What,  then,  is  the  solution  of  the  preisent  difficulties?  How  can 
we  get  an  efficient  and  popular  telephone  service  now,  and  safegnard 
the  interests  of  the  State  in  the  future  ?  The  recommendations  of 
the  Select  Committee  do  not  adequately  meet  the  situation.  They 
are  palliatives  which  may  only  be  partially  succeeaful  in  a  limited 
number  of  towns.  The  case  in  favour  of  municipal  telephones  is 
complete,  but  the  period  during  which  the  towns  can  keep  the  service 
is  too  short.  It  is  true  that  the  coat  of  installation  has  greatly 
decreased  in  recent  years,  and  that  the  mechanical  switch-boEUrd  ofifera 
great  advantages  in  small  areas,  although  not  yet  a  certainty ;  but 
what  we  want  is  cheapness  and  efficiency  at  once,  not  ten  years  hence. 
Unless  it  were  agreed,  when  licences  are  issued  to  local  authorities, 
that  the  Post  Office  would,  in  1911,  acquire  the  municipal  services 
at  their  then  value>  it  is  doubtful  whether  many  towns  will  face  the 
financial  responsibilities.  The  Post  Office  is  not  under  any  obligation 
to  buy  any  system  in  1911,  and  if  it  were  to  acquire  municipal  nnder- 
takings  where  they  existed,  it  would  have  to  buy  up  the  Company 
elsewhere  on  the  same  terms.  I  do  not  think  that,  with  the 
difficulties  which  exist,  there  will  be  a  rush  of  towns  to  Parlia- 
ment next  session  for  telephone  powers.  Some  important  centres 
of  population,   such  as  Liverpool  and  Nottingham,   are  apparently 
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quite  satisfied  with  the  Oompany.  Glasgow  and  about  twenty  other 
towns  which  have  advocated  this  new  development  in  manicipal 
industry  will  presumably  at  once  get  to  buainess.  The  corporations 
of  these  towns  would  have  to  face  the  formidable  opposition  of  the 
Telephone  Company,  and,  to  judge  from  the  past,  the  hostility  of 
the  Post  Office.  The  attitude  of  the  Department  towards  municipal 
telephones  may  be  judged  from  the  following  extract  from  Mr.  Lamb's 
evidence  (Select  Committee,  June  7,  1898)  in  reference  to  the  city 
which  has  the  best  claim  for  municipal  action : 

**  The  abjection  to  carrying  on  Mr*  Fawcett*8  policy,  I  take  it,  would 
be  practically  done  away  with  if  the  municipalities  were  grauted  licences  ; 
there  would  be  no  blackmail ;  there  would  be  no  araalgamation  ;  none  of 
the  objections  to  Mr.  Fawcett's  policy  would  obtain  if  the  Post  Office 
granted  licence^s  to  municipalities  ? — I  think  an  entirely  fresh  set  of  objec- 
tions would  arise » 

^^The  municipalities  take  their  own  streets  up? — But  the  Company 
would  not  always,  perhaps,  be  ready  to  take  up  the  streets  at  the  same 
time. 

^*  I  am  not  talking  of  the  Company  at  all ;  I  am  speakiDg  of  the  munici* 
palities  being  licensed  ;  they  would  be  there  to  take  up  their  owm  stre^t^f 
— Yes,  but  there  ifi  the  Company  thei-e  already  licensed. 

**  I  think  you  admitted  that  the  existing  Telephone  Company's  service  «i 
inefficient  in  Glasgow  ? — I  believe  it  is  generally  admitted. 

'*  Therefore,  1  presume,  that  would  be  an  argument  in  favour  of  the 
Poet  Office  granting  a  licence  to  the  municipality,  would  it  not  ^—Tbe 
Company  think  they  have  a  strong  argument  on  the  other  side ;  they  wiy 
they  are  ready  to  give  an  efficient  service,  but  that  the  municipality  will 
not  give  them  the  facilities  to  enable  them  to  do  so." 

The  monicipalities  will  have  the  advantage  of  at  once  putting  wires 
underground,  and  have  the  double-wire  metallic  circuit — the  mosli 
efficient  system  ;  but  it  ia  doubtful  whether  they  have  power  to  with* 
hold  the  same  privilege  from  the  Company.  They  could,  perhaps, 
impose  conditions,  but  the  solicitor  to  the  Post  Office  states  that^ 
under  the  monstrous  agreement  which  has  produced  our  present 
difficulties,  the  Department  has  power  to  lay  wires  underground  for 
the  Telephone  Company,  whether  between  two  exchangee,  or  between . 
exchange  and  subscriber  s  house. 

The  local  authorities  will  not  be  able  to  compete  on  equal  terms 
with  the  Company.  It  is  in  possession,  and  entirely  free  from  restric- 
tions. It  can  charge  what  it  likes,  give  preferences,  or,  in  order  to 
kill  opposition,  give  a  service  for  nothing,  as  one  of  the  conoerns  it 
sbeorbed  did  in  Plymouth  to  destroy  the  Post  Office  service  in  thst^ 
town.  Again,  were  the  corporations  to  provide  an  excellent  Bsrvios 
in  their  own  areaSi  there  is  a  danger  that  a  subscriber,  to  obtain  foil 
facilities  of  communication,  would  have  to  join  the  Company's  sjatem*. 
The  Company  has  a  powerful  me-ans  of  protection  in  the  large  aress 
which  the  Post  Office  very  considerately  provided  for  it.     Suppose  n 
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town  in  one  of  those  areas — forming  one  commnniky,  but  coDtamiog 
Beveral  local  antborities — -were  to  start  a  monicipal  business,  it  ihould 
be  able  to  communicate  with  its  neighbourB.  Yon  cannot  set  np  a 
mnnicipal  oasis  in  telepbones.  One  district  cannot  be  isolated  from 
another.  The  chief  advantage  in  telephones  is  the  facilities  which  they 
give  for  one  place  coram  nnicating  with  ita  neighbonrsj  and  the  wider 
the  area  over  which  a  subscriber  can  speak  the  greater  is  the  service 
which  he  receives.  But  the  National  Telephone  Company  can  refuse 
a  connection  with  the  mnnicipal  exchange,  or  it  can  impose  prohibitive 
terminal  charges.  The  Post  Office  has  no  control  over  ita  charges, 
nnlesa  messages  pass  over  trnnk-linea.  To  get  over  this  difficulty  the 
Post  Office  wonid  have  to  lay  many  new  trunk-lines  and  junction-lines 
which  are  not  necessary,  and  would  involve  a  heavy  capital  outlay  for 
very  little  revenue.  Bat,  as  the  Committee's  report  says,  *'The 
peculiar  conditions  of  the  agreement  with  the  Company  "  prevent  the 
Government  making  such  connections  in  telephone  areas.  Were 
Glasgow,  for  instance,  to  get  a  licence  for  the  Glasgow  telephone  area, 
instead  of  for  its  municipal  area,  it  would  be  in  a  thoroughly  in- 
dependent position.  Where  several  local  authorities  are  concerned, 
however^  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  obtain  united  action. 

To  porcbase  the  Company's  undertaking  as  a  going  concern ^ — 
recommended  by  Sir  James  Fergugaon  and  Post-Office  officials — would 
be  a  disastrous  policy;  When  the  Company  entered  into  the  present 
arrangement  it  knew  perfectly  well  that  the  State  was  under  no 
obligation  to  purchase  it  when  its  licence  lapsed.  Twenty  years  was 
a  long  enough  period,  with  its  heavy  charges  and  large  proGtSj  in  which 
to  ertiugnish  its  capital ;  but  it  has  preferred  5  and  6  per  cent,  and 
has  reckoned  on  the  certainty  of  purchase.  It  has  only  set  aside 
half  a  million  as  a  sinking  fund.  Its  capital  in  1904  will  have 
increased  to  £9,800,000,  and  Mr.  Forbes  saySj  if  it  ceased  to  spend  a 
farthing  after  that  year  and  allowed  its  services  to  ran  down,  the 
utmost  it  conld  accumulate  towards  the  redemption  of  the  capital  would 
be  £4,488,000.  This  would  mean  a  heavy  loss  to  the  shareholders, 
many  of  whom  have  bought  their  shares  at  a  premium.  We  can 
understand  why  Sir  James  Fergusson  is  so  anxious  to  be  bought 
out. 

It  is  notorious  that  much  of  the  Company's  capital  is  "  water  *'^ — 
inevitably  bo,  aa  it  bought  up  competing  plant  to  throw  it  away,  and 
acquired  the  interests  of  licensees  which  represent  no  assets.  The 
estimate  of  the  Post  Office  is  that  the  whole  plant  of  the  Company 
could  be  replaced  for  £2,500,000.  But  the  Company  *s  capital  is 
nearly  £7,000,000,  and  in  1004  will  be  £9,800,000.  The  market 
value  of  its  stock  has  stood  geoerally  at  about  25  per  cent,  above  par, 
although,  of  course,  competition  will  run  it  down  just  as  the  prospect 
of  purchase  has  raised  it.     Purchase,  it  will  be  seen,  on  any  other 
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terms  than  the  net  valu©  of  the  plant  as  it  stands  in  1911 — wilhoat 
any  compensation  or  any  other  consideration — will  involve  the  State 
in  very  serious  loss. 

Something  more  than  mnnioipal  competition  in  some  towns  is 
reqaired  to  popnlari&e  the  telephone  and  safeguard  public  interests  in 
1911.  The  ideal  telephone  service  is  one  which  would  cover  the  whole 
country,  and  serve  districts  which  by  themselves  would  not  be  profit- 
able. We  are  still  a  long  way  from  that  state  of  things,  and  the 
Committee  s  proposals  help  but  little.  It  is  fallacious  to  compare,  as 
the  Committee  does,  the  proposed  municipal  telephones  with  water, 
gas^  and  tramway  uudertakings,  as  these  are  permanent  municipal 
industries.  In  this  case  local  authorities  are  invited  to  enter  into 
fierce  competition  for  eleven  or  twelve  years  with  a  powerful  monopoly 
with  exceedingly  doubtful  financial  results,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  a  new  municipal  industry,  but  for  making  things 
easier  for  the  Post  Office  in  1911,  when  the  towns  run  the  further 
risk  of  losing  half  the  money  invested  in  this  hazardous  enterprise. 
The  Committee  has  no  regard  for  municipal  interests :  it  simply 
wants  to  use  local  authoritiee  as  a  weapon  to  worry  the  National 
Telephone  Company,  and  as  a  means  to  reduce  the  loss  which  State 
departments  will  incur  aa  the  result  of  their  own  mistakes  and  mis- 
management in  1911,  Municipal  telephones  can  only  be  sncoessfiil 
if  licences  are  granted  for  the  same  period  as  the  Company's — twi^nty 
years — ^a  course  which  the  Committee  admit  is  equitable,  or  if  there 
is  a  certainty  that  the  Post  Office  will  purchase  the  mimicipal  plant 
in  191 L  As  far  as  the  proposals  go,  it  will  be  difficult  to  establish  a 
municipal  service,  bat  easy  to  strangle  it  either  by  the  Company  or 
the  Post  Office.  New  competition  will  have  to  come  chiefly  from  the 
Post  Office,  which  in  future  must  act  less  as  the  agent  of  the  National 
Telephone  Company,  and  more  as  the  guardian  of  public  interests^ 
After  what  has  happened,  no  one  has  much  confidence  in  the  Po«t 
Office  as  a  competitor.  The  Select  Committee  have  none,  and,  in 
conclnding  their  report,  they  say  that 

**  in  thus  reeommending  a  Post  Office  service,  [they]  assiune  that  it  will  con- 
titute  a  real  and  active  coqjpeiitton,  and  that  concessions  to  the  Company 
not  required  by  the  agreement  will  cease.  Such  a  competition  should,  in 
their  opinion,  be  carried  on  by  a  distinct  and  separate  branch  of  the  Depart- 
ment, and  in  future  be  conducted  under  i^trictly  businesslike  oonditiontt,  and 
by  a  staff  specially  qualitied  for  such  a  duty/* 

Unless  this  change  is  made  the  new  policy  proposed  cannot  be 
fluccessfuL 

Egbert  Doxalo. 


THE  CHURCH  AND   SOCIAL  DEMOCRACY 
^^  IN  GERMANY. 

F 

r  1 1HE  steady  progress  of  the  Social  Democratic  party  in  Germany, 
J.  as  indicated  by  the  votes  at  each  Bucceeding  election  for  the 
Beichstag,  is,  coosidered  in  connection  with  its  hostility  to  the  Chnrch^ 
a  portent  of  the  times  which  concerns  us  all,  whether  oar  sympathies 
tend  to  the  old  order  or  the  new. 

To  have  successively  defeated  Bismarck  and  the  Emperor,  supported 
as  both  have  been  by  the  landed  interest,  the  commercial  interest,  and 
the  religions  world,  shows  pretty  plainly  the  power  and  importance  of 
the  German  Social  Democratic  party. 

Its  greatest  and  most  real  victory  was  over  Bismarck,  who  for  years 
attempted  its  suppression  by  an  anti -Socialist  law,  which  so  completely 
failed  to  effect  its  object  that,  after  being  eleven  years  in  operation, 
its  further  maintenance  was  abandoned. 

This  Bill  was  first  passed  in  1878,  under  the  indignation  caused  by 
the*  attempt  of  Max  Hodel  to  shoot  the  Emperor  William  I,  The 
only  connection  of  Hodel  with  Social  Democracy  was  that  he  had 
attended  some  of  its  meetings ;  but  Bismarck  said  that  as  Socialism 
declared  the  ideas- of  God,  Fatherland  and  property  to  be  fraudsj  it 
roust  be  put  down.  By  a  majority  of  seventy-two  the  Reichstag  gave 
the  Government  power  to  suppress  Socialist  meetings,  shut  up  their 
places  of  refreshment,  prohibit  the  colportage  of  their  newspapers 
and  books,  and  to  proclaim  any  district  in  a  state  of  eiege  if  it  was 
thought  necessary.  The  leader  of  the  Socialists  in  the  Reichstag  said 
**  that  he  was  not  in  favour  of  revolutionary  methods,  but  preferred 
paicific  ones.  However,  if  the  Socialistsi  were  forced  to  fight,  they 
woold  know  how  to  do  so.  Let  Prince  Bismarck  remember  March  18, 
1848." 

The  grim  Chancellor  would  probably  not  have    been   sony  had 
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things  come  to  this  extremityj  for  he  is  said  to  have  chuckled  on 
hearing  the  Bill  had  passed,  robbing  bis  hands  and  exclaiming  ; 
"  Jetzt  geht  die  •  Sauhatz  loe/  "  (Now  for  pig-sticking.*)  And  "  fch© 
pig-sticking "  immediately  commenced.  All  the  leading  Socialiste^ 
incladiDg  two  deputies,  were  expelled  from  Berlin,  and  from  October 
1878  to  the  end  of  1879,  iojanctions  were  sent  ont  to  189  clabs 
and  societiee,  to  58  periodicals,  and  210  other  publications.  The  two 
exjielled  deputies,  Fritsche  and  Hasselmann,  however,  took  their  seats 
in  the  Reichstag,  and,  iq  spite  of  the  Government,  that  body  maintained 
their  right  to  do  so.  This  was  the  first  victory  the  Social  Democrats 
won  over  Bismarck. 

Moreover,  they  had  invented  an  organisation  of  so  secret  and 
stringent  a  character,  that  the  new  law  was  Btultified  and  its  effects 
rendered  nugatory.  By  means  of  this  organisation,  which  might  have 
had  for  its  archetype  the  nervous  system  in  the  human  body,  they 
carried  on  their  propaganda  in  secret,  and  bad  eleven  years  wherein 
to  perfect  a  discipline  in  the  inner  life  of  the  party,  apparently  as 
effective  as  any  recognised  political  party  ever  attained*  The  direct- 
ing power  of  this  vast  and  widely  spread  organisation  was  vested  in 
the  Socialist  members  of  the  Reichstag,  who,  protected  by  their 
Parliamentary  position,  were  the  only  representatives  of  the  Socialist 
propaganda  openly  known,  their  messengers  working  under  such  a 
veil  of  secrecy,  that  the  chiefs  of  the  local  councils  to  whom  they  wcm 
sent  hardly  knew  more  of  them  than  their  names,! 

The  anti-Socialist  law  being  only  enacted  for  a  twelvemonth,  waa 
renewed  in  ISBO,  and  again  in  1884,  Finally,  in  1889  it  was  80ii|^ 
to  make  it  permanent,  but,  although  the  Bill^  minus  the  clause  gi^| 
power  to  expel  Socialists,  was  carried  in  the  Reichstag  by  a  raajonty 
of  fiffcy-five,  it  was  finally  dropped  by  the  Government  (January  1890), 
and  the  anti- Socialist  law  ceased  to  operate. 

The  abandonment  of  coercion  was  followed  by  the  fall  of  Bismarck 
(March  17,  1890),  and  then  it  became  evident  that  the  cause  of  both 
was  an  acute  difference  of  opinion  between  the  Emperor  and  hia 
Chancellor  as  to  the  best  method  of  dealing  with  Social  Democracy. 
The  Emperor  wished  to  try  Richard  Flantagenet's  policy,  when  he 
met  the  revolted  pea'^anta  of  Essex  and  Kent  with  the  brave  words : 
'*  I  will  be  your  leader."  Bismarck  had  already  tried  the  experimeot, 
and  was  satisfied  **  it  was  of  no  use,  since  God  had  not  implanted  in 
the  working-man  the  faculty  of  contentment,"  Besides,  the  wrath  of 
the  capitalists  was  a  more  serious  thing  for  the  State  than  the 
grumbles  of  the  working-man. 

However,  William  II.  was  not  to  be  daunted.  He  not  only 
proposed  an  International  Congress  of  Labour,  which  aasemUed  and 

•  "Annual  Register,"  1871*.  p.  Jo8. 
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did  good  work,  bat  he  catteed  a  Sunday  BDI  to  he  brought  into  the 
Reichstag,  securing  to  the  workers,  with  some  exceptiona,  Sunday  rest 
for  the  whole  twenty-four  honrs,  besides  six  clear  days*  holiday  in  the 
year.  This  traly  beneficial  law  had  had  against  it  a  great  majority 
of  the  workers  and  a  still  greater  majority  of  the  employersj*  and 
had  been  doggedly  resisted  by  Bismarck  when  in  power,  eo  that 
the  Emperor  must  be  credited  with  having  snpplied  the  momentnm 
which  brought  it  throngh  the  German  Parliament.  Its  chief  aapporters 
were  the  Centre  or  Catholic  party,  the  Social  Democrats,  and  the 
more  religious  among  the  Conservatives.t 

The  new  Imperial  policy  was  to  veil  large  and  generous  conoesBions 
under  a  guise  of  savage  threats,  uttered  in  a  tone  of  relentless  auto- 
cracy* But  the  Social  Democrats  accepted  the  first  as  only  the  due 
of  the  people,  and  used  the  second  as  a  means  of  obtaining  fnither 
sympathy  for  their  cause.  The  concessions  referred  to  were  the  Act 
for  the  insurance  of  working-men  against  old  age  and  disablement 
from  eickness  or  accident,  by  means  of  a  combination  of  the  workman, 
the  employer,  and  the  State.  This  Act  has  been  a  great  success. 
Ofcher  Acts  for  the  protection  of  the  Uvea  and  health  of  the  working 
clasves,  and  for  the  regulation  of  the  relations  between  journeymen 
and  apprentices  and  their  masters^  followed.  Since  April  1894  no 
children  under  thirteen  can  be  employed  in  factories,  and  only  above 
that  age  in  cases  where  elementary  edacatioa  is  not  obligatory  on  the 
parents ;  women  cannot  be  made  to  work  more  than  eleven  hours  a 
day,  nor  for  a  month  after  giving  birth  to  a  child. 

Bat  the  ameliorating  effect  of  these  eoncesfiions  was  destroyed  and 
the  Social  Democratic  movement  stimulated  by  the  splenetic  speeches 
the  Emperor  thought  fit  to  make  about  this  time.  On  February  22, 
1891,  he  is  reported  to  have  said  to  the  Diet  of  Brandenburg :  "  The 
spirit  of  disobedience  is  creeping  through  the  land  clothed  in  bright 
and  seductive  garments*  It  is  trying  to  couf ose  the  minds  of  my 
people  and  the  men  devoted  to  me."  At  a  banquet  at  Dnseeldorf  he 
said :  *'  There  is  only  one  master  in  the  country,  and  I  am  he."  At 
Bonn  he  eulogised  the  beer-drinking  and  duelling  club  as  giving  a 
tone  direction  to  life.  **  Traio,"  he  said,  "  your  courage,  your  disd- 
pline,  your  obedience,  without  which  as  a  Stat©  we  cannot  continue  to 
live,  and  I  trust  many  officers  and  officials  will  emerge  from  your 
midst."  At  Munich  he  wrote  in  the  visitors'  book  :  **  Suprema  lex  ref^is 
rd)luntasj'  But  his  speech  to  the  recruits  of  the  Foot  Guards,  at  Pots- 
dam, outdid  everything  he  had  hitherto  said,  in  its  almost  bmtal 
extravagance :  "  You  have,  my  children,  sworn  allegiance  to  me. 
That  means  that  you  have  given  to  me  body  and  soul.  Yon  have 
only  one  enemy,  and  that  is  mj  enemy.  With  the  present  Socialist 
agitation  I  may  order  you^ — which  God  forbid  !^^ — to  shoot  down  yonr 
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relatives,  yoar  brothers,  and  e7en  your  parents,  and  then  yira  mus^ ; 
obey  me  withoat  a  murmar."  • 

The  answer  to  these  imprudent  attacks  came  in  the  form  of  a  mut6 
remonstrance  on  the  part  of  the  people,  who  gave  a  vote  in  1893  for 
the  Social  Democrat  programme  of  no  less  than  1,786,738 — more 
than  seventeen  times  as  numerons  as  that  of  1871.  And  thus 
William  n.»  instead  of  effecting  his  end  of  anppregaiug  the  Social 
Democratic  agitation,  very  considerably  stimulated  it,  and  impaired 
not  a  little  his  much-prized  prestige.  While  the  Socialist  leaders 
refused  to  be  goaded  into  any  imprudent  act  or  deed  which  might 
imperil  the  movement,  they  etruck  a  covert  blow  at  sacred  Majesty 
by  refusing  to  rise  from  their  seats  and  cheer  the  Emperor  when  he 
addressed  the  Eeichstag  on  December  6, 1894,  The  President  rebuked 
them  for  their  discourtesy,  but  they  replied  that,  considering  the 
Potsdam  speech  and  the  fact  that  a  Revolution  Bill  was  to  be  intro- 
duced specially  aimed  at  their  party,  it  was  incompatible  with  their 
honour  and  dignity  to  cheer  the  Emperor,  t  And  this  new  Anti- 
Eevotutionary  Bill  shared  the  same  fate  as  the  Anti-SociaUst  law^  for 
though  it  passed  through  the  committee  to  which  it  had  been  referred, 
it  was  dropped,  May  11,  1895.  The  Emperor  was  not  the  man  to 
take  his  defeat  quietly,  but  on  September  2,  the  twenty- fifth  anni* 
versary  of  the  battle  of  Sedan,  in  proposing  the  toast  of  the  G-oards, 
he  thus  poured  out  his  wrath  on  the  Socialist  press : 

"  A  rabble  unworthy  to  bear  the  name  of  Germans  has  dared  to  revile 
the  G^erman  people,  has  dared  to  drag  in  the  dust  the  person  of  the 
universally  honoured  Emperor,  which  is  to  us  sacred*  May  the  whole 
people  find  in  themselves  the  strength  to  repel  these  monstrous  attoi-kB ;  if 
not,  I  call  lapOD  you  to  remst  the  treationable  band,  to  wa^e  a  war  which 
will  free  us  from  such  elements/* 

The  Social  Democrats  replied  by  despatching  the  following  telegram 
to  the  Socialists  in  Paris ;  **  On  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Sedan 
we  aenil,  as  a  protest  against  war  and  chauvinism,  our  greeting  and  a 
olasp  of  the  hand  to  our  French  comrades.  Hurrah  for  international 
solidarity!  "J 

Prosecutions  followed.  The  editor  of  Vorwurts  got  a  month's 
imprisonment  for  saying  the  police  provoked  brawls  to  make  a  pretejdt 
for  interference ;  Liebknecht,  four,  for  a  caustic  allusion  to  the 
Emperor's  declarations  against  Socialism,  and  for  predicting  the 
collapse  of  the  Empire  j  and  Dr,  Forster,  three,  for  Uu^mc^t^^ 
Bebel^  speaking  of  these  prosecutions  in  the  Eeichstag,  said,  with 
reference  to  the  reproach  of  want  of  patriotism,  that 

**  the  Social  Democrat  prophecy  at  the  opening  of  the  Franco-German  war 
had  heen  fulfilled,    Qerman  statesmen  never  committed  such  blunders  aa 
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m  1870 ;  tbe  result  had  been  lasting  enmity  between  the  two  first  civilised 
States  in  Europe.  8oeial  Democracy  did  not  summon  its  adherents  by 
stamping  on  the  ground  ;  the  party  was  not  so  foolish  as  to  interfere  with 
the  process  of  evolution*  It  is  not  we  who  are  the  revolutionists*  It  is 
the  men  in  power  in  the  State  to-day*  National  movements  neither  fall 
from  heaven  nor  spring  from  individuals.  They  lie  in  the  nature  of 
things/' • 

How  is  it  the  Emperor  eoreamB  like  a  man  who  feels  the  ground 
slipping  beneath  his  feet,  while  the  Social  Democrats  speak  with  the 
calm  confidence  of  those  who  feel  their  footing  snre,  and  are  certain 
that  they  will  reach  their  goal  ?  Is  this  position  of  affairs  justified 
by  the  facte?  Has  the  Emperor  reason  to  be  serioosly  alarmed? 
Have  the  Social  Democrats  ground  for  believing  that  they  are  going 
to  SQCceed  ? 

The  Emperor  has  on  his  side  the  army  and  the  Chnrch,  the  land- 
owners and  the  capitalists.  The  Social  Democrats  have  only  the 
working  classes.  And,  of  coarse,  the  Emperor  might  carry  out  his 
threats,  call  in  the  army  and  crush  the  whole  movement*  But  he 
cannot  do  this  without  an  excnae  aofficient  to  satisfy  his  own  conscience 
and  that  of  Chriatendom.  Bttt  such  an  excuse  the  Social  Democrat 
leadeirs  will  not  give  him.  Legality  is  a  component  part  of  their  ideal 
society,  and  they  are  not  likely  of  their  own  accord  to  go  beyond  its 
limits*  Moreover,  their  foUowers  are  by  natore  inclined  to  imitate  their 
example.  The  pictnre  Pastor  Gohre  draws  of  the  Social  Democratic 
workman,  in  his  very  interesting  work,  *'  Drei  Monate  Fabrikarbeiter 
and  Handwerksbnrsche,"  t  exhibits  them  as  extremely  intelligent,  and 
careful  to  maintain,  according  to  their  own  standard  of  morals,  a 
reputation  for  respectability.  If  their  sexual  morality  is  more  than 
lax,  it  gives  little  encouragement  to  prostitution ;  if  their  married  life 
is  ofken  unhappy,  they  are  generally  fond  and  self-sacrificing  parents ; 
if  they  get  drunk  as  a  treat  on  special  occasions,  they  are  sober  and 
self- restrained  in  the  ordinary  way.  If  they  are  not  very  willing  to  lend 
their  hardly  earned  money,  they  are  strictly  honest  and  pay  their  debts 
in  an  exemplary  fashion.  If  they  have  given  up  German  Christianity, 
they  believe  in  science,  and  study  with  religions  devotion  dry  manuals 
prepared  for  their  use.  In  the  same  careful  manner  they  follow  the 
coarse  of  public  events,  not  only  taking  in  their  favourite  Socialist 
prints,  bnt  clubbing  together  to  have  newspapers  representative  of 
every  shade  of  politics,  so  that  they  may  know  what  thoee  opposed  to 
their  views  and  interests  are  saying  and  doing*  They  are,  indeed, 
pathetically  in  earnest  about  their  own  education,  to  obtain  time  for 
which,  Pastor  Gohre  says,  is  the  secret  of  the  eight  hours*  movement 
They  constantly  attend  lectures  and  debates  in  which  every  one  is 
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imriled  to  take  part,  md  thair  Bjmp^&j  far  ycNOig  lMgiminr%  aadj 
pitigpce  wxtli  and  toleraooe  far  tfaa  obflcore,  wxldy  or  oppOMiig  uttei^  i 
9Dom  of  &eir  oomrades  an  qnile  adnuimhlBw .  Tpkea  alloigeftiier»  llia 
German  Social  Democrat  workman  ia  oot  the  afyle  of  petaoii  fikelj  toi 
fnmtsb  the  antboritiefl  with  an  exenae  to  use  the  anny  Id  pot  down 
Social  DemocncT. 

In  Bebel's  proleat  in  the  Beich^tag  against  the  Socialist  pctaecutioMi 
m  1896  almdjr  quoted,  we  haTe  the  keynote  of  Social  Democffatie 
policy.    A  firm  belief  that  Sodnl  Democracy  »  in  prooeaa  of  erohitioQ  i 
whkfa  men  may  help  or  retard,  bat  which  they  cannot  preveoi,  eoabli 
tta  leaden  in  Germany  to  wait  with  patienoe  the  ripening  of  the  haiYOrtt  | 
for  which  they  aie  labouring.   The  Social  Democrat  ia  accused  of  being: 
an  atheifit,  bnk  the  £uih  thafe  believea  that  tbeie  ia  in  the  uni^ene  m  \ 
power  of  erolntioci  towacda  higlier  and  noUer  fbrma  of  life  eeems  by  \ 
no  nieana  aeoeamily  the  c^iponeot  of  the  £uih  which  bdievcs  in  the  I 
Ood  and  Father  of  Jeans  Christ     Bodolf  Todt,  a  Lutheran  putor,.! 
who  deeply  studied  what  he  then  called  German  Radii?al  SoctafisBg  ^ 
affirmed  that,  though  in  religioo  it  was  atheiatic,  this  was  aocadental, 
for  in  its  groond  tbongbts  it  was  eeaeDtially  CfaristUn.     These,  h» 
iaid,  were  three :  Eecognition  of  the  evil  oondition  of  hnmanity ;  the  I 
neoeasity  of  tomhag  away  from  aelfiahneaa ;  and  kstly,  the  prodama- 
tioo  of  the  tmtfa  of  the  eolidarity  of  hnjoaui  interests.     Todt  ia  said  \ 
to  have  made  a  thonmgh  stody  of  SociaUat  doctrine  as  taught  fay 
Laaaalle  and  Marx,  and  be  was  of  opinion  that  not  only  its  ground 
'principlee»    bnt    thoae    that    gaTe    it    impolsioii — liberty,   equality, 
fraternity — were  wholly  and  entirely  Christian.     Its  main  condosioaa 
— the  commnnalising  of  capital   and  the  means  of  prodactioQ  ;  the 
founding,  in  fact,  a  oo-operatiTe  commonwealth,  as  the  means  of  getting 
rid  of  the  mercileefi  wage  law   and  its   reaults — ao  £ar  from   being  ^ 
criminal  and  Batanic»  breathed  the  very  spirit  of  ^ostioe  and  brotherly 
tore. 

The  work  of  Wichem,  Todt,  and  othera  of  the  German  defgy  who  ' 
ha?e  really  been  animated  by  the  spirit  of  the  Gospels,  shows,  of 
course,  that  the  only  institution  able  to  oope  with  Social  Democimc^  is 
an  ideal  EvangeUcal  Church.  How  is  it,  that  with  ao  much  in  tta 
favour,  the  Church  in  Germany  which  calls  itself,  par  taoalicmot^  Eran- 
gelical,  has  lost  the  confidence  ol  the  people  appaientiy  beyond  reoall  7 

like  Social  Democracy,  it  represents  an  ideal  sodety ;  it  also  hai^ 
or  ought  to  haTe,  reTolutionary  aims,  f<H>  it  seeks,  if  true  to  the  ideal  of 
its  being,  to  set  up  one  universal  Idugdom  of  lore  and  joetioe  and  peace 
in  place  of  the  discordant  kiugdoms  now  existing.  And  the  Churdi, 
which  in  Protestant  Germany  claims  to  hare  this  calling,  has  for 
three  centuries  had  in  its  hands  all  the  means  that  reformara  and 
magtatrates  could  derise  to  enable  it  to  fariug  about  a  stala  of 
^ings  far  more  perfect  than  any  Utopia  dreamt  of  by  Social  Demo- 
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crats.  Charetes,  echools,  oniverBities,  lands,  and  money  have  been 
bestowed  upon  it,  together  with  the  fayour  of  the  wealthy  aod  the 
great.  Kings  have  been  its  ntirfiing  fathers,  and  their  queens  ita 
nursing  mothers. 

With  such  a  calling,  such  ideals,  such  support,  how  is  it  that  to- 
^tfy  this  Church  has  so  little  power  to  stem  the  advancing  tide  of 
8ociaI  Democracy  ? 

In  an  article  on  *'  The  Waning  of  Evangelicalism  "  in  the  Contem- 
POBARY  Review  for  May  (p.  655),  I  have  given  several  facts  showing 
the  alienation  of  the  German  people  from  the  Evangelical  Church  in  the 
kingdom  of  Praasia,  and  ita  cognate  forma  in  the  other  States — facta 
showing  the  amazingly  low  percentage  of  the  population  attending 
public  worship,  especially  in  the  great  cities  of  Protestant  Germany, 
Bat,  although  this  alienation  of  the  people  from  the  Evangelical  and 
its  Bister  Chnrches  is  well  known  and  admitted,  it  ia  not,  perhaps^ 
equally  well  known  that  this  has  been  the  c^indition  of  thinga  for 
more  than  half  a  century,  and  perhaps  much  longer. 

The  year  1848  woke  up  individuals  and  Churches,  In  Germany  it 
led  those  who  had  the  cauae  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  at  heart  to  hold 
a  conference  over  Luther's  grave  at  Wittenberg,  About  five  hundred 
persons,  comiug  from  all  parts  of  Germany,  were  present.  They  dis- 
cussed the  state  of  Evangelical  religion  and  of  the  German  Protestant 
Churches.  Pastor  Kuntze,  one  of  the  Berlin  clergy,  said  :  '*  Ninety- 
nine  hundred  of  our  people  have  fallen  away  from  ns,  and  gone  over 
to  the  enemy  "  Another  speaker  applied  to  the  Church  in  Germany 
the  words  of  Martha  concerning  Laasarna :  **  Lord,  by  this  time  he 
fitinkefch.'*  This  graphic  image  of  the  miserable  condition  of  the 
Chorch  fastened  itaelf  on  the  imagination  of  the  assembly,  and  there 
was  much  discnsaion.  Dr.  Krummacher  passionately  denied  the 
Church  was  dead,  but  Dr,  Petersen  said:  *'The  Church  has  indeed 
lain  for  a  time  motionless  in  the  grave^  but  we  have  beard  the  ramble 
of  the  earthquake ;  the  hireling  soldiers  have  Sed,  and  it  is  time  for 
ns  to  be  up  and  doing/*  * 

Fifty  yeara  have  patssed  away,  and  no  one  can  aay  that  the  people 
are  coming  back  to  the  Evangelical  Church.  That  things  have  been 
on  the  downgrade  since  1818  the  followiug  testimonies  show  : 

In  1849,  Dr.  Tholuck  wrote  to  Sir  Calling  Eardley :  "The  degree 
in  which  indifference  to  public  worship  increases  together  with  immo- 
rality is  frightful  ...  in  most  churches  you  would  find  in  tlie  chief 
services  in  the  morning  from  twenty  to  thirty  attendants.  ,  ,  ,  In  the 
large  city  of  Magdebnrg  you  would  not  find  in  most  of  our  churches 
in  the  morning  service  more  than  twenty  to  twenty -five  persons*"  t 

At  Nuremberg,  in  the  same  year,  the  Superintendent  FikeuEchun 
said  that    "  there  were   twenty- seven  pastorSj  and  all    preached    the 

•  "Evangelical  Christendotp/'  1848,  p.  375-377.  t  I*^^*  IS^^i  P*  ^77. 
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troth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,     But  thougli  in  this  respect  we  are  all  one,  in 
aDother,  alas  \  we  are  almost  equally  one- — we  have  no  hearers/'  * 

In  1854  Dr,  Karhnis  stated  that  in  Berlin,  with  its  400,000  inhabi- 
tants, there  were  only  20,000  worshippera  ;  that  is,  5  per  cent,  of  thf  j 
population,  t 

In  1857>  Pastor  Kuntze,  of  Berlin,  in  a  general  review  of  the  state 
of  religion  in  the  Evangelical  Church  in  the  East  of  Germany,  said 
that  "  of  twenty-five  to  thirty  souls  in  town  and  country,  only  one  in 
many  places  attends  church*"     The  people  o!  East  Germany  wer^| 
nniverEally  indifferent  to  everything  that  related  to  the  Church,  to ' 
Christianity  and  to  the  kingdom  of  God.  J 

In  1861  it  was  stated  at  the  Geneva  Conference  of  tie  Evangelical 
alliance  that  *^  hundreds  of  young  men  taught  by  Neander,  Tboluck, 
Jchann  Muller,  Domer,  Boihe.  and  Ullman  were  at  work  in  the 
Church,  announcing  the  Gospel  of  the  Saviour,  vast  churches  lately 
desolate  were  becoming  filled  with  serious  hearers.  But  no  revivals 
had  occurred — none  of  those  extraordinary  phenomena  which  the 
Spirit  of  God  had  produced  in  other  countries.'*  § 

But  at  the  Amsterdam  Conference  in  1867,  Dr,  Tholack  again  pre- 
sented a  gloomy  picture  of  the  religious  state  of  Germany.  Not- 
withstanding the  preservation  of  an  orthodox  creed  by  the  Lutheran 
Church,  the  masses  of  the  people  were  plunging  deeper  and  deeper 
into  infidelity.  It  was  a  Church  of  believing  pastors  without  congre- 
gations. II 

Again,  at  the  New  York  Conference  in  1873,  Hermann  Krummacheri 
of  Berlin,  returned  to  the  subject  and  related  how  "in  1864,  18C6^ 
and  1807  there  was  among  rich  and  poor  a  religious  snaceptibility« 
a  hunger  for  the  Word  of  God,  an  eagerness  to  invoke  and  serve  him 
in  works  of  charity.  Two  or  three  years  had  passed  since  then,  but 
the  expectation  of  a  religious  revival  as  the  fruit  of  the  great  national 
events — the  victorious  results  of  the  war  with  France — had  not  been 
realised,"  % 

Dr.  Tholack  endorses  this  acoount  in  another  papex  read  at  Ibe^l 
same  Conference:  '^The  unparalleled  victory  which  God  granted  toj 
the  nation  in  the  late  war  has  not  regenerated  us  in  faith  and  elevi^  < 
tion  of  our  souls  to  Him,     On  the  contrary,  the  new  epoch  thai  has  \ 
been  inaugurated  as  far  as  human  eyes  can  see  proves  itself  to  be  an 
ever  proceeding  disEolution  of  positive  faith  and  Christian  interest ; 
and  this  is  not  the  case  in  a  few  parts  of  the  country^  but  throughout 
all  Germany."  •• 

•  "  Evaognlical  <  hristendom,"  1849,  p.  3^ 

4  •'  German  ProtcaUnliam  since  the  Mid^3le  of  the  last  Century," 

t  ■      nc«j  af  Evangelical  AUiance,*'  Berlio,  IKT*,  pp.  33S.  340, 

§  ''  R«Ugiou£  State  of  OermaDj  and  Dcumark,  I857-1S61,'*  p.  $93* 

jj      itrp_.il  oil  Germ  an  J  and  Germas  c«.»r...,r^ri,i  ►■ 

^  •*  Paper  on  C  hriatiau  Life  in  Germ 

♦•  "Letter  on  KvAngelical  Theologj  v.  i  r/'  p.  gg. 
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At  the  Basle  Conf erenc©  ia  1879,  Dr.  Cremer,  of  Griefswaid^reviewing 

the  religious  condition  of  Germany,  eaid  that,  *'  when  the  tercentenary 
of  the  Eeformation  was  celebrated  there  was  a  general  revival  of 
religious  obaervancea  This  had  been  followed  by  a  development  of 
infidelity,  and  now  the  war  between  Christianity  and  infidelity  was 
ragiDg)  and  nowhere  had  the  Evangelical  Church  sach  a  fierce  battle 
to  SDBtain  as  in  Germany.  Worship  of  Mammon  and  forgetfulness  of 
God  overwhelmed  all  religious  and  moral  qaeetions/'  * 

Centenaries  in  connection  with  the  Eeformation  and  every  circnm- 
stance  that  greatly  moves  the  national  life  of  Germany  seem  attended 
with  an  outburst  of  religious  feeling.  Thus  an  American  lady,  writing 
about  Germany  in  the  winter  of  1883-84,  which  commenced  with  the 
fourth  century  of  Luther*B  birth,  says»  with  reference  to  the  universal 
belief  fonnded  on  all  kinds  of  testimony  that  church -going  as  a 
popular  habit  has  almost  fallen  into  desuetude :  *^  By  a  winter's 
residence  in  Berlin  we  have  seen  a  contrary  state  of  things.  The 
churches  are  always  foil.  No  matter  where  we  were,  in  the  cityj  town 
or  village,  we  never  saw  any  but  crowded  charches/*  t 

But  now,  ten  jears  later,  Mr.  W*  H.  Dawson  tells  ob,  in  his  work 
entitled,  **  Germany  and  the  Germans  **  (1894),  that,  *' taking  Berlin  as 
a  whole,  every  service,  as  far  as  space  is  concerned,  might  be  attended 
by  tens  of  thousands  of  additional  worshippers/'  Herr  Stocker,  the 
most  famous  living  clergyman  in  the  Evangelical  Churchj  conaidera 
the  whole  mass  of  Social  Democrats  as  lost  to  religion  and  the  Evan- 
gelical Church.     He  says : 

**  Adherence  to  day  to  Social  Democracy  means  alienation  from  faith  in  God 
and  eternity.  In  workmen's  t-ircles  and  where  the  I'ed  ttng  flutters  the  work 
of  the  Church  is  manifestly  impossiljle*  From  the  commencement  Scxiial 
Democnicy  ha.s  proclaimed  war  on  ChristenUoni  and  the  Church.  The 
Socialists  hold  the  Church  as  the  obstacle  to  their  designs^  and  their  aim  may 
be  summed  up  in  the  words :  *  Ecrasez  rinfume/  "  | 

To  the  Social  Democrats  he  adds  the  Progressives  or  Badicals,  of 
whose  programme  he  says :  "  Hatred^  hostility  to  the  Church,  is  almoat 
ft  part/'  Of  course,  he  considers  the  Jews,  who  nnmber  about  haH  a 
million  in  Germany,  and  the  Press  they  dominate,  as  sworn  enemies 
to  the  Church ;  and  as  they  mostly  belong  to  the  Progressive  or 
Badical  party,  "  where  it  dominates,  there  ie,*'  he  says,  "  no  hope 
for  the  Gospel  and  the  Confession,  for  the  Church  and  the  Inner 
Mission/' 

Herr  Stucker's  utterances  ought  not,   perhaps,   to  be   taken    too 
literally.     But  other  testimony  may  be  quoted,  showing  that  the  vast 
of  the  people,  influenced  by  the  Social  Democratic  movement, 

*  "  EvaDgelical  Ciiristendom,"  1879.  p.  307, 
t  £.  L.  Parry,  *'  Life  among  the  Gcrmauf ." 
t  "  Wach*  au£  Etaiigeliflcbes  Talk  1  '*  1893,  p.  2»7 
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sfe,  aa  a  wbole,  to  be  regarded  aa  oompl«teIj  alienated  from  tLe  ; 
Evangelical  Charcb.  The  impreBBioQ  Pastor  Gohre  gtrea  of  the  result 
of  hid  experienoe  as  a  factory  haad  at  ChemnitSi  m  Sazooy,  \&  that 
the  great  mass  of  worViog  mea  aod  women  have  bo  entirely  severed 
theiDselvea  from  the  Evaogelical  Lutheran  Church  that  they  no  longer 
trouble  themselves  at  all  about  it,  regarding  both  it  and  the  clergy 
with  indifference  and  contempt.  Some  one  more  than  nsnally  jnst, 
he  aayp,  will  admit  that  there  are  men  both  good  and  clever  among  its 
clergy,  but  even  he  will  add,  ^^  They  get  a  living  ont  of  Christianity, 
and  not  a  bad  one  either;*  * 

**  The  Charch/'    a   workman  told    him,  "  is  nothing  hot  a  State 
inatitotion  well  calculated  to  stnpefy  people/'     **  For  the  dislike  to 
the  Cfanrch,'*  said  another,  '^  the  parsons  themselves  are  to  blameJ 
'  The  bla?k  smocks  are  no  longer  hated,  only  despided.     They  aro^ 
l>oked  upon  as  idle  people  who  do  no  real  work/*     As  to  the  regnlar 
attendants  at  charcb,  said  a  machine  adjoster,   '^  they  are  so  lifeless  J 
that  their  par^n    paid   a  compliment  to  one  who   openly    seceded  | 
beoanas  ht  was  tme  to  his  oonvictiona     The  rest  had  none  whatev^eri  { 
they  were  Indifference  itself/*  t 

Has  this  worse  than  hostile  feeling  to  the  Evangelical  Chnrdi  on ' 
the  part  of  the  German  working  class  any  joslificatioi]  ?     It  mnst  be 
admitted   that   it  has.     The   epitooM  of  tiis  histoij'  of  the  working 
dsBses  np  to  within  onr  own  time  is  given  in  the  parable  of  the  Good  ] 
Samaritan,    ^^  A  certain  man  went  down  lo  Jeridio  and  fell  among 
thieves  ** — Ihe  ravenous  horde  who  live  npon  His  toil  of  oIliBrB.     And  1 
"  the  ptiest  and  the  Levibe,*  who  are  they  bat  tkal  department  of  Ihe 
SisJte   which    men    with    nnooiiscioQS   irony  call    **  the    Evangelical 
Church  '*  ?    The  plundered,  wonnded,  half^cttd  sons  and  danghters  oE  ; 
labour  had  no  help  until  the  Spirit  of  Hnniaiiify  appeared  and  tried 
its  best  lo  repair  the  evil  done* 

Herr  Gohre's  experieooes  in  Cbeauiils  soon  convinced  him  of  the 
wretched  living  aooommodataon  whidi  yespecUbls^  intelligent  working 
aSQ  are  obliged  lo  pot  up  mSitL  A  two-wmdbwed  mom  wilh  an 
adjoining  one-windowed  reoeas  ta  ^  tlie  home  a  Chemnitz  working 
man  has*  Sometimes  the  reoeas  beeomes  a  tilUe  room,  bat  the  other 
is  apparently  the  mk.  Tlisn  above,  bdow,  and  adjoining  Uis  firar 
walls  of  this  ^ti^ht^  ars  olksr  kidgefs»  Ifaetr  rooms  mosftly  crowded. 
Mo  real  oaa  be  bad  in  these  noify,  nerv«-4eslioy]i^  biTeSy  detisi^j 
eaUed  **  m^dd  todgiiifHKNissB^**  in  whieh  lbs  Uwiiig  bees  oT  modem 
indosliy  have  Is  swarm.  Hie  more  refined  the  peopb  bsooms  Aiid 
grealiir  the  lortnrew  Depiif^  et  diip^  gM  ^  ^  anywbsfs  boll 
aft  bom«»  full  of  fwmiHoMi^  moiily  rssiilKig  feom  tbe  soffmng  evecjl 
oee  snfliels  on  everybody,  suuiy  dfadroy  tbsmaslvsa.  There  arsl 
-MM  soifiidfs  «ttnu%  in  Berlia  abas*  aiid  evesy  jwar  the  nnmber j 
•  -Braiaeesls  MMkaiMlv.*  f^im^lU.        f  Mm,  k^  ttf,  ITS,  I7i.  tSft. 
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[  increases.    '-Why  not?''  they  argae  j  **  I  am  unhappy  nowj  then  I  shall 

!  sleep,  and  it  will  be  all  over.*'     The    Charch  has  looked  on  these 

\  thiogs  and  then  passed  by  on  the  other  side.     It  might  iteelf  ba?e  to 

I  entor  into  a  struggle  with  the  tbievrea  who  had  broagbt  labour  into 

I  this  miserable  condition ;  at  any  rate,  it  woold  be  wiser  to  leave  stich 

I  matters  to  tb©  secalar  antborities.     And  tbis  would  have  gone  on 

nntil  tb©  present  moment  had  not  tbe  handwriting  on  the  wall  in  1S90 

recalled  that  which  had  so  alarmed  their  predeoeeBora  in  1848,     So 

[complete  had  been  the  ignorance  on  the  subject  that,  when  Herr  Gobre 

Ipnbllsbed  his  experiences,  a  German  Conservative  paper  said  that  **  it 

Iwas  as  if  some  one  bad  come  from  tb©  heart  of  Africa  and  described 

the  ways  and  habits  of  a  great  and  hitherto  unknown  nation."  * 

But  the  failure  of  the  antborities  in  the  Evangelical  Chnrch  to 
discover  and  cxjpe  with  evils  which  have  so  rapidly  developed  as  those 
in  town  centreSj  is  capable  of  oonaiderabk  justification  compared  to  its 
failure  to  discover  and  cop©  with  miseries  of  much  longer  standing  in 
tbe  rural  districts.  At  th©  sixth  annnal  conference  of  the  Deutsehen 
SiUlkhkeitsi'emn  (Society  for  tbe  Promotion  of  Morality),  held  at 
Col  mar,  September  20,  1894,  Pastor  C,  Wagner,  of  Pritzherbe,  in  tb© 
Mark  of  Brandenburg^  gave  appalling  accounts  of  tb©  low  condition  of 
morality  in  the  rnral  districts  of  certain  parts  of  Germeny,  brought 
about  by  tbe  crowded  state  of  the  littl©  cottages.  Other  testimony, 
clerical  and  medical,  confirmed  Herr  Wagner's  account,  the  latter 
giving  woeful  details  of  the  wretched  condition  of  rural  bomes^ — the 
owners  refusing  any  improvement.  A  startling  letter  waja  read  from 
tbe  secretary  of  the  Berlin  Vereinfiir  Arbeiilose,  in  which  he  eaid: 

*'  Our  society  tries  to  find  work  for  old  men  and  young  ones.  There 
come  to  us  such  accounts  of  the  frightful  immorality  of  the  country  that  we 
can  only  send  men  tbei*e  under  great  anxiety.  Here  in  our  sinful  Babylon- 
Bibel,  prostitateb  follow  our  young  men,  but  there  it  is  the  serving-girls 
who  behave  themselves  shiimefuUy.  We  have  accounts  from  Mecklenburg 
which  beggar  all  description.  Pray  tell  me  what  to  do.  Upon  the  little 
©states  things  are  yet  tolei-ablej  but  on  the  larger  ones  it  tippeaiis  that 
uncbastity  by  day  and  night  is  fully  sanctioned/'  t 

The  working  people  know  these  things — they  are  forced  to  know 
them  ;  and  what  resentment  mnst  they  feel  with  reference  to  a  Chnrch 
whose  very  reason  of  existence  is  to  prevent  such  moral  disorders 
eating  up  the  life  of  a  State.  For  what  reason  dees  the  State  endow 
the  Church  with  houses  and  lands,  and  impart  to  it  a  portion  of  its 
authority,  if  it  is  not  to  protect  the  people  from  all  this  misery  and 
corroption.     An   Established   Church    is   the    legal    and    authorised 

•  *♦  Thn* e  Months  in  a  Workshop/*    Prefatory  Note  by  Professor  R.  T.  Ely* 
t  *'Die  Ncue  Zeit/"  1895.  p.  394;  alfso  Appendix   III.,  "  Moralite  des  popolationfl 
ruralea  de  rKat  de   rAllemagne,"  G.  Blonde^   1897.  pp.  420-423;    See  also   "Die 
Arbcilerfrage    in    der    deutsehen    landwiithschaft/'      Dr.    K.   Frankenstein.    1893, 
pp,  300-305, 
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opponent  of  all  oppression  and  imraorality.  Bafe  as  long  aa  the 
Eonrce  of  its  authority  is  not  the  People,  bat  the  Emperor  and  the 
apper  classes,  it  never  will  take  its  truly  glorious  position  of  tri^bone 
of  the  people. 

But  while  the  Evangelical  Church  in  its  official  capacity  has  played 
the  part  of  the  priest  and  the  Levite,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
"  the  Good  Samaritan  ''  has,  during  the  last  fifty  years,  been  splendidly 
represented  in  Germany  by  many  lay  and  clerical  members  of  the 
Erangeltcal  Churck  **  It  is  impossible/'  said  Immanael  Wichem, 
"  to  say  what  love  and  pity  have  been  manifested  in  Germany  for 
many  years  past  in  order  to  bring  the  poor,  and  especially  the  yonng, 
under  the  influence  of  religion,''  Wichern  originated  the  principal 
work  of  Christian  philanthropy  in  connection  with  the  Evangelical 
Church — the  Inner  Mission,  The  original  idea  in  starting  the  Inner 
Mission  was  the  evangelisation  of  the  masses,  but  thb  was  found 
impossible  as  long  as  the  people  were  the  victims  of  a  system  which, 
in  order  to  allow  a  few  to  make  fortunes  and  live  io  luxury,  sacriJioes 
the  many,  giving  them  up  to  a  Ufe  of  torture  and  degradation  with 
consequent  discontent,  irreligion,  atheism,  and  prospective  insurrection. 
The  Inner  Mission,  therefore,  devoted  itself  to  ameliorating  the 
sufferings  of  the  people,  taking  their  little  ones  into  infanta*  achools 
and  nurseries,  and  the  weak  and  ailiog,  physicallyj  morally,  and 
mentally,  into  asylums  and  reformatories.  It  started  Sunday-schools, 
Young  Men's  Christian  Associations,  relieved  the  distreased,  nursed 
the  sick,  provided  healthy  and  cheap  lodgings,  instituted  savings 
banks  and  temperance  societies,  visited  prieouere  in  jails,  looked  after 
them  on  coming  out,  circulated  Bibles  and  Christian  books,  and 
struggled  to  protect  Sunday  as  a  day  of  rest.  It  has  watched  over 
the  young  journeymen  on  tramp,  and  cared  for  classes  long  forgotten 
and  outcast,  such  as  the  prostitutes  on  the  streetB,  It  has  iried|  m 
fact,  by  organisation  and  most  devoted  service,  to  bind  up  the  wonndi 
of  the  vast  m&ss  of  unfortunates,  knocked  down  and  tnirnnled  on  by 
robbers,  protected  by  law  and  custom. 

But  philanthropy,  however  magnificent  and  beautiful,  cannot  make 
up  for  injustice.  One  Act  of  real  justice  passed  through  the  national 
Legislature  does  more  to  heal  the  wounds  of  the  sufferers  from  opptw* 
sion  than  philanthropy  can  possibly  effect  At  least,  so  the  vast  mass 
of  the  German  people  seem  to  think,  if  we  compare  their  trust  in  the 
Social  Democratic  leaders  to  that  which  they  put  in  an  institution  ia 
connection  with  which  nearly  all  these  great  works  of  charity  bavi» 
been  carried  on. 

For  the  Social  Democratic  agitation  has  not  only  brought  about  the 
industrial  legislation  already  mentioned,  but  it  has  at  last  oonverted 
the  supreme  authorities  in  the  Evangelical  Church  to  the  neoeiiBity  of 
not  only  permitting,  but  of  encouraging  the  clergy  to  study  social  and 
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political  qoeationB.  Bat  this  waa  only  80  recently  as  1890,  when  the 
elections  repealed  the  fact  that  in  three  years  the  Social  Democrats 
had  nearly  doubled  the  number  of  their  votes — 763,128  having  b3come 
1.427,29S^while  their  eleven  members  in  the  Reichstag  had  increased 
to  thirty-five. 

And  in  taking  this  reaolotion  the  Supreme  Church  Cooncil  appears 
to  have  been  animated  not  so  much  by  any  regard  to  the  wrongs 
suffered  by  the  vast  mass  of  the  German  people  as  by  an  anxious 
desire  to  stop  the  further  progress  of  Social  Democracy,  for  they  call 
upon  the  clergy  **  to  render  witness  to  Christian  truth,  and  to  come 
out  by  word  and  writing  in  opposition  to  the  enemies  of  the  throne 
and  the  altar, ' 

This  appears  a  perilona  move,  for  if  the  Evangelical  Church  becomes 
a  politicul  party  its  fate  is  sealed.  For  the  enemy  whom  it  thus 
denounces  will  on  vital  occasions  find  allies^  not  only  in  the  Progres- 
sive or  Radical  parties,  but  also  in  the  Centre  or  Catholic  party. 
Should  a  critical  occasion  arrive  on  which  the  three  parties  combined — 
and  none  seems  so  likely  as  any  attempt  of  the  Evangelical  Church  to 
renew  the  political  war  against  Social  Democracy — ^  it  might  possibly 
end  in  Berions  results  for  German  Protestant  Christianity. 

Moreover,  the  Social  Democrats  must  naturally  be  flushed  with  con- 
tinned  success,  having  arrived  at  that  period  of  the  struggle  when  the 
prospect  of  final  victory  begins  to  loom  on  the  horizon.  The  ability 
and  political  capacity  of  the  leaders  of  the  Social  Democratic  party 
have  so  far  been  remarkable,  and,  if  with  years,  with  experience  and 
with  success  there  is  any  abatement  of  energy,  the  slackening  of  the 
pace  onwards  may  prove  no  real  disadvantage  to  a  movement  which 
depends  largely  on  education. 

While  bringing  its  forces  into  an  extraordinary  discipline,  Social 
Democracy  appears  to  have  spared  no  pains  to  train  them  mentally, 
and  to  make  them  feel  that  its  aim  is  not  merely  a  political  and 
social  one,  but  that  it  extends  to  the  whole  of  life.  According 
to  Herr  Qohro,  the  working  men  at  Chemnitz  are  ardent  students 
of  natural  science,  their  teachers  being  pure  materialists  who  labour 
with  much  earnestness  to  instruct  their  disciples  in  a  new  con* 
ception  of  life,  from  which  all  supernatural  ideas  are  eliminated, 
and  which  is  wholly  occupied  with  things  secular.  The  Press,  the 
lecture-hall,  and  the  debating  club  ara  brought  into  requisition. 
From  the  former  teem  manuals  of  elementary  science,  appareutly 
suited  to  the  workman's  wants,  for  he  buys  them  greedil]^  and  studies 
them  religiously.  In  Chemnitz  three  bookshops  were  wholly  devoted 
to  the  sale  of  Socialist  literature.  As  to  Social  Democratic  news- 
papers and  magazines,  no  less  than  1-30  were  in  1892  published  in 
Germany.  Lectarers  are  sent  all  over  the  country,  finding  halls  and 
clnb-rooms  in   all  the  great  centres.      The  institution  which  must 
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tnSer  most  from  aach  a  movemefnt  is  tbe  ETaogelical  Choicfa 
at  preaent  ooDstitnied.  In  Berlin  the  Socialists  have  thif  e  times 
manf  meeting-places  as  there  are  cbnrches^  and  whila  the  latter  are 
emi^ij  the  former  are  crowded  with  andienoee,  raogii^  firom  SOO  to 
1000  men  and  women«  The  teaching  is  carried  on  among  the  < 
and  there  is  even  an  attempt  to  win  the  mothers.  Two  of  the  lArg^l 
Berlin  theatres  are  regnlarly  nsed  as  a  means  of  propaganda.  The! 
plays  put  on  the  stage  are  carefully  chosen,  and  are  made  the  snbj€ 
of  expositions,  four  halls  being  nsed  for  that  parpoee.  Here  600  or  700^ 
persons  may  be  seen  eagerly  lifitening,  while,  perhaps  for  two  boar?, 
some  noted  critic  explains  a  play  of  Ibsen,  abont  to  be  performed  at 
the  theatres  in  qaestion.* 

A  university  professor  of  theology  being  present  for  the  first  time 
at  one  of  these  preparatory  expositions,  remarked  that  the  Ohnrcb  * 
would  have  to  find  some  way  of  meeting  this  movement  by  a  better 
and  more  powerful  one,  or  it  would  cease  to  represent  the  religten 
that    Christ    taught*       Already    there    are    Evangelical    Workmen's 
Unions  and  a  Christian  Social  movement ;  already  there  have  been  i 
endless  writings  published  on  the  question,  and  no  doubt  Christian 
scientific  lecturers  will  be  sent  forth  to  argue  and  debate  with  the 
Social  Democratic  lecturers ;  it  may  even  come  to  rival  theatres  being  \ 
started,  and  plays  like  *'  The  Sign  of  the  Cross  '*  being  put  on  the  i 
stage.     In  a  thousand  ways   much  energy  and   much  money  will 
perhaps  be  expended,  to  show  the  people  that  the  Church  is  stronger,  < 
more  clever,  more  energetic,  than  the  Social  Democrats, 

But  there  is  a  better,  more  simple  way.  and  one  that  will  certainlf 
be  more  convincing,  A  Chemnitz  workman^  debating  the  rival 
merits  of  the  two  views  of  life  with  Herr  Gohre,  suddenly  closed  upon 
him  with  the  question :  **  Why  don't  the  great  people  follow  the 
teachings  of  Christ  themselves?  This  is  the  simple  remedy,  and  it 
would  produce  in  Germany  and  throughout  Christendom  a  much  mors  ^ 
powerful  impression  than  beating  the  Social  Democrat  in  the  lecture- 
room  and  the  debating  club,  in  the  Press,  or  in  the  Beichstag,  even, 
though  supported  by  the  most  extensive  Inner  Mifision  conoeivaUe^ ! 
for  it  would  mean  a  revolution  in  Germany,  greater  and  more  fruitful 
in  good  than  the  Reformation.*^ 

What  would  be  the  result  of  the  Evangelical  clergy  of  Germany, 
determining,  cost  what  it  might,  to  follow  the  teachings  of  Christ? 
They  must  at  once  resign  their  connection  with  the  State  and  live 
among  the  people,  sharing  in  their  work  and  in  their  poverty.  And 
this  of  itself  would  produce  a  most  real  improvement  in  the  condition 
of  the  people,  morally  and  socially. 

The  great  error  at  the  root  of  German  Protestantism  is  that  it  baa  { 
never  been  able  to  trust  itself  to  the  promise,  '*  Lo,  I  am  with  roti 
•  •*  Tbo  New  World/    Boston,  Mwii.,  1892,  p,  6S5. 
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Iway,  even  onto  tie  end  of  the  world,"  but  almost  immediately  after 
its  rise  it  put  the  power  of  the  Prince  in  place  of  that  of  the  Pope, 
The  resnlt  of  this  want  of  faith  has,  owing  to  the  separation  of 
Germany  into  so  many  little  States,  never  been  eeen  in  ita  tree 
!iignificanca  nntil  the  present  oentory. 

In  the  rise  of  the  idea  of  national  unity  in  the  War  of  Independence, 
the  HoheDzolIem  dynaaty  has  found  a  means  of  mounting  step  by  step 
to  the  great  position  of  being  the  representative  of  the  unity  of  Germany 
and  its  Lord  Protector,     And  naturally  its  lordship  in  the  Church  has 

wn  nntil  it  is  now  imperial  The  Evangelical  Churchy  over  which 
t  directly  presides,  appears  to  be  more  completely  a  creature  of  the 
tate  than  any  other  Church  existing.  The  mutual  admiration 
expressed  by  the  Emperor  aod  his  Church  is,  when  this  ia  understood, 
somewhat  explained.  But  it  has  already  greatly  helped  in  the  aliena* 
tion  of  the  mass  of  the  people  from  Christianity,  and  it  threatens  still 
greater  dangers  in  the  fnture* 

Stucker,  in  his  stirring  book,  "  Wate  np !  Evangelicals,"  quotes 
with  evident  approval  the  conclusion  of  a  certain  well-known  literary 
man  in  a  letter  in  which  he  had  discussed  the  evils  of  the  time : 
"  For  the  cure  of  our  pnblic  affairs  I  look  for  nothing  but  help  from 
the  Throne,"  * 

The  one  side  look  for  the  iocrease  of  power  in  the  Throne,  the 
other  for  the  increase  of  power  in  the  People;  and  the  mediating 
power  of  the  Church,  or  rather  of  Chrietianity  no  longer  existing,  the 
struggle  will  continue  till  the  throne  or  the  people  succumb,  and  then 
will  arise  a  tyranny  which  will  either  torn  German  Protestantism  into 
a  worse  Ciesar  worship  than  uDder  the  Roman  Empire,  or  one  that 
will  crush  out  German  Protestantism  altogether.  Such  were  evidently 
the  thoughts  of  Superintendent  Tauscher,  when,  in  an  address  at  the 
opening  of  the  Berlin  Pastoral  Conference  in  the  summer  of  1891,  he 
said  :  "  The  social  danger  which  is  rising  like  a  dark  cloud  has  shaken 
many  out  of  their  security.  Most  trust  entirely  to  the  State  or  to  some 
powerful  monarchical  rule.  And  thus  at  the  present  time  announces 
itself  in  many  ways  a  patriotism  which  raises  the  same  cry  as  that 
which  was  raised  on  the  steps  of  Gabbatha :  '  Wir  haben  keinen  konig 
denn  den  Kaiser.'  This  patriotism  imports  no  little  danger  to  the 
Church,  for  it  must  appear  a  crime  in  its  eyes  to  listen  to  the  thorn- 
crowned  King  rather  than  to  men.  It  imports  a  still  greater  danger  to 
the  State  and  to  the  Fatherland,  for  it  is  a  day's  march  on  the  road  to 
the  fulfilment  of  those  alarming  words  of  St.  Paul,  concerning  the 
time  of  the  great  falling  away  when  the  mystery  of  iniquity  shall 
work,  only  then  he  in  whom  it  now  works  inwardly  will  then  manifefit 
that'working  outwardly,"  f     The  reverend  superintendent  evidently 

♦  "  Wach'  auf  Emngeliaches  Volk  l^  p,  205. 
t  '*  Evangelifiche  Klr<3heti  ZeituDg/'  1891,  p.  426. 
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could  not  go  fartlier  without  incurriDg  the  guilt  of  some  form  of 
Itse-majcsti^,  but  he  indicated  2  Thessalonians  ii.,  and  no  doubt  he 
thought  a  hint  to  the  wise  was  enough. 

The  Social  Democrats  at  the  recent  elections  polled  more  than 
two-sevenths  of  the  total  number  of  votes  recorded.  If  that  may  be 
taken  as  an  approximate  sign  of  their  strength  in  Grermany,  then  they 
affect  some  fourteen  milliouB  of  the  people.  Add  the  population 
affected  by  the  Radical  and  Central  parties,  and  it  is  clear  that  the 
very  great  majority  of  the  German  people  are  entirely  out  of  sympathy 
with  the  Protestant  Church,  while  of  the  people  unaffected  by  any  of 
these  parties,  vast  numbers  are  indifferent  to  it,  or  openly  proclaim 
themselves  unbelievers.  Thus  the  position  of  the  Evangelical  Chnrch 
is  dependent  on  the  stability  of  the  Throne  and  the  favour  of  its 
occupant,  which  somewhat  explains  the  extremely  reactionary  views 
held  by  the  religious  portion  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  in 
Germany.  While  professing,  and  perhaps  sincerely,  devotion  to 
Christianity,  they  have  opposed  the  most  legitimate  steps  in  the 
direction  of  Justice  and  Liberty,  believing  apparently,  aa  regards 
social  and  religions  relations,  in  nothing  but  authority.  Thus  they 
have  given  the  German  working  classes  the  idea  that  every  orthodox 
Christian  must  be  an  enemy  to  their  liberties  and  their  rights,  and 
that  the  clergy  are  only  policemen  in  black  coats. 

This  state  of  things  has  had  its  natural  result.  The  commingling 
of  the  Grospel  with  cannons  and  bayonets,  factories  and  stock-exchanges, 
has  produced  Social  Democracy,  witli  its  thoroughly  New  Testament 
ideals  of  universal  brotherhood  and  mutual  responsibility,  combined 
with  a  firm  belief  in  scientific  education,  materiatietic  well-beioff. 
strict  organisation,  and  the  omnipotence  of  the  State.  Like  one  of 
those  mighty  beings,  born  of  the  mingling  of  the  Sons  of  God  and  the 
daughters  of  men,  it  terriBes  its  parents.  Already  the  Conservative 
and  Liberal  parties,  the  body-guard  of  the  Constitutional  Emperor,  are 
going  down  before  it,  and  when  the  Radical  party  has  followed,  it  will 
stand  alone  face  to  face  with  traditional  Christianity.  Whether  the 
oatcome  be  good  or  bad,  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death  through 
which  the  Protestant  Churches  of  Germany  have  to  travel  might 
have  been  avoided,  had  they  not  merely  preached  justification  by 
faith  in  Christ  but  shown  that  they  really  meant  it  by  walking  in 
obedience  to  the  way  of  life  He  plainly  enjoined  on  all  who  profess 
and  call  themselves  Christians. 

HiCHARD  Heath. 


THE    FRENCH   IN  TUNISIA. 


THE  Eegency  of  Tunis  may  be  entitled  the  land  of  lost  oppor- 
tonitieq.  Nowhere  else  shall  the  artist  enjoy  such  richness  of 
Orient-al  colour  in  comparative  security.  For  the  archaeologist  a 
diligent  scratching  of  the  soil  at  almost  any  point  saffices  to  reveal 
wonderful  treasures  of  Punic,  Iloman  and  Saracen  timeB.  And  a 
still  more  potent  attraction  io  these  days,  when  every  one  la  or  fancies 
himself  to  be  a  statesman,  lies  in  the  political  aspect.  There  are 
facts  galore  for  all  to  observe  and  speculate  upon :  the  prospects  of 
the  occupation ;  the  success  of  the  French  as  coloniets ;  their  inten- 
tions in  Africa ;  their  mission  in  the  lilediterranean ;  and  the  con- 
ditions of  their  contact  with  the  grandest  of  the  old-world  races.  And 
yet  how  few  travellers  come  to  Tunis,  or  coming,  trouble  to  penetrate 
beyond  the  capital !     The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek. 

Not  nntil  we  visit  Tunisia  do  we  fully  realise  the  adroitness  of 
the  French  or  the  possibilities  of  her  future  development.  Early 
impressions  and  a  few  conversations  with  the  bland  officials  of  tlie 
Eesidency  soon  erect  a  wide,  and  I  may  add,  absolutely  supposititious 
admiration  of  the  wisdom  of  modem  France  and  the  blesainga  of 
her  rule.  Almost  was  I  persuaded  that  the  French  Protectorate 
had  been  established  at  the  express  desire  of  the  Tunisians  and 
their  Bey,  in  whose  interests  it  had  now,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  TnniSj  abolished  corruption  and  set  op  a  disinterested 
civilisation.  It  needed  not,  however,  an  investigation  very  far 
below  the  surface  to  discover  that  the  picture  was  highly  coloured* 
When  a  solitude  has  been  made  and  cynically  dubbed  peace,  when 
independence  has  been  killed,  when  oppressive  taxes  have  been 
rigorously  exacted,  when  the  lands  of  native  corporations  have 
been  appropriated  for  the   benefit  of    European    colonists,   it  is  an 
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impertinence  to  prate  of  cWilisation.  And  the  refults  of  French 
rale  amount  to  little  more  than  a  few  roads  for  the  b<  nefit  of  an  army 
of  occupation »  a  system  of  tyranny  and  espionage  tmder  the  pretext  of 
public  security,  and  a  costly  post-office,  snpported  by  a  people  which 
rarely  writes  letters. 

I   do    not   deny  that  the    French    have  dene  anything    for    thel 
advancement  of  Tonisia.     The   lands  which  they  have  appropriated 
are  doubtless    more  productively  cultivated  than    they  were  under 
the  old   primitive    methods,  and  fiee  trade  with    Franca  will  open 
up  a  new  market  for  Tunisian  prodoce ;  but,  as  a  snccession  of  bad 
years  has  resulted  in  the  native  producing  little  more  than  Eufficca 
for  his  own  needs,  these  benefits  must  be  discounted  considerably. 
It  is,  of  course,  true  that  under  the  Beya  no  one  knew  precisely  what 
taxe^  he  had  to  pay.     One  year  he  might   escape  altogether,  and 
another  he  might  be  mulcted  of  almost  everything  he  possessed.    The 
French  are,  no  doubt,  right  in  taking  credit  for  having  abolished  so 
unbusinesslike  a  state   of  things,  but  the  average  native  finds  that, 
though  he  may  now  calculate  pretty  fairly  the  amount  of  his  dues,  he 
has  to  pay  much  more  in  the   long  ran.     In  the   old  days   it  was, 
doubtless,  more    difficult   to    obtain    redress   for  the   loss  of  lifo  or 
property,  and   public   authorities  were   as   great   a  terror  as  private 
marauders.     But  European  residents^  who  knew  the  country  before 
the  occupation  do  not  feel   themselves  any  safer  since.     There  is 
a  feeling  of  unrest  among  the  natives,  who  are  not  taken  in  by  the 
French   pretensions  that  the   Government  is  still  nominally  that  of 
the  Bey,  and  who  resent,  though  they  cannot  always  protest  ag^nst^ , 
the  authority  of  aliens  in  race  and  religion.     It  is  a  significant  fact  j 
that  travellers  in  the  interior  find  it  more  necessary  than  ever  to 
about  with  a  plentiful  provision  of  arms.     In  the  towns,  of  conrsev'' 
there  is  now  a  conspicuous  array  of  French  soldiers  and  police,  bat 
the  towns  were  always  fairly  secure,  their  population  being  of  a  mild 
and  law-abiding    disposition,   and  the    gendarmes,  who   strut  aboali'' 
everywhere  with  their  swords  and  cocked  hats,  have  bo  little  to  do 
that   they  are   driven  to  occupy   themselves  with   vexations  paaaporti 
regulations  and  long-winded   reports  about  the  comings  and  goings' 
of  inofifensive  travellers.     Indeed,  for  the  tourist   Tunisia   is   by   no 
means    a  happy  hunting-ground.      Even  in  the    beaten   track  he  is 
viewed  with  constant  suspicion,  and,  unless   he   be  actively  engaged 
upon  some  commercial  pursuit,  his  interests  in  archaeology  or  scenery 
or  native  habits — sport  there  is  practically  none — are  pot  down 
pretexts  for  political  espionage. 

Even  missionaries  are  subjected  to  petty  persecutions  which  woold 
long  ago   have  aroused  vebenient  protest  had   they  occurred  under 
the   dominion    of    a  Muhammadan    State.     Confeidering    how    poor>- 
indeed  how   absolutely  abortive,  are    the   endeavours  of    those  who 
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attempt  to  convert  either  Moslems  or  Jewa,  it  waa  surely  nDnecessary 
to  place  additional  obstacles  in  tbe  way  of  their  enterprise.  Bat  the 
French  began  by  prohibiting  the  sale  of  Bibles  or  other  workg  of 
devotion,  having  reojurse  to  a  law  which  gives  them  the  control  of  all 
publications,  aa  well  as  newspapers,  throughout  the  Regency,  This  has 
been  twisted  to  exclude  the  loan  and  free  distribution  of  Bibles;  and 
I  met  two  ladies  who  had  been  arrested  and  brought  before  the  local 
justite,  wher*,  after  spending  the  whole  day  in  court  listening  to  the 
oondemnation  of  various  natives  for  assault  and  robbery,  they  were 
fined  fifteen  francs  and  menaced  with  more  serious  penalties  if  they 
persisted  in  circulating  the  Scripturea,  In  this  connection  it  is  im- 
portant to  note  the  stringency  of  the  press  laws.  A  Government,  one 
of  whose  watchwords  is  "  freedom/*  will  not  tolerate  the  expression  of 
any  opinion  which  militates  in  the  least  against  its  own  prejudices  and 
theories.  Every  newspaper,  whether  French  or  native,  is  subjected  to 
the  most  rigid  censorship,  such  as  would  scarcely  be  ventured  upon 
even  in  Turkey  or  Russia,  and  on  the  occasion  of  the  recent  anti- 
Semitic  riots>  the  correspondents  of  European  newspapers  were  pro- 
hibited from  telegraphing  an  account  of  notorious  public  events. 

These  liots  certainly  afforded  a  very  strikbg  object-ldsson  of  the 
inefficiency  of  the  Protectorate,  What  was  originally  a  very  mild 
ebullition  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  baser  Mussulmans  against  the 
native  Jews  was  suffered  to  assume  most  menacing  proportions.  The 
disturbance  could  easily  have  been  checked  at  the  outset,  but  it  was 
only  after  the  fifth  day,  when  aimless  atone- throwing  had  developed 
into  the  sacking  of  many  Jewish  shops  and  a  regular  invasion  of  the 
whole  Jewish  quarter,  that  the  military  were  called  out  and  order  was 
immediately  restored,  I  drove  through  the  Jewish  quarter  at  this 
time  and  found  the  whole  population  in  a  state  of  panic.  The  heavy 
iron  shutters  had  in  almost  every  case  been  drawn  down,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  population  had  takeu  refuge  upon  the  housetops. 
Occasionally  a  merchantj  more  bold  than  his  fellows,  would  peer  out 
of  a  doorway  and  cast  a  furtive  glance  up  and  down  the  street,  ready 
to  bolt  himself  in  at  the  slightest  alarm.  The  place  looked  as  if  it 
were  in  instant  expectation  of  the  advent  of  a  hostile  army. 

If  the  French  failed  in  so  easy  a  task  as  putting  down  a  slight 
disturbance  of  this  kind,  one  may  well  wonder  how  they  would  fare 
in  the  presence  of  organised  resistance  to  their  rule.  They  themselves 
profess  to  think  that  such  an  event  is  out  of  the  question,  and  it  is 
only  by  mixing  with  the  natives  and  obtaining  their  confidence  that 
one  may  obtain  a  fair  idea  of  the  real  state  of  things.  For  the  pre- 
sent, all  disaffection  is  kept  well  below  the  surface,  but  it  is  deeply 
rooted.  Once  capably  organised,  it  should  have  no  difficulty  in  oustiug 
the  French,  particularly  if  they  were  ever  engaged  in  a  life  and  death 
straggle  elsewhere.    As  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  the  French  pique 
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tbemseWes  on  their  occupation  of  Tunisia  is  its  naefuLness  to  fhtm 
in  case  of  a  Mediterranean  war,  the  attitude  of  the  natives  is  one  of 
paramount  importance.  The  Government  is  confronted  by  a  dilemma. 
Either  they  most  go  on  with  the  present  system  of  Protect 
which  satisfies  nobody,  or  else  they  must  proceed  to  open  annexai 
which  would  involve  them  in  greater  embarraasmenta.  By  the  present 
system^  while  the  natives  are  not  satisfied,  the  colonists  are  still  lees  so^ 
and  such  opinions  as  they  are  permitted  to  express  are  one  long  pihiteat 
against  the  enjoyment  by  the  natives  of  any  rights  or  privilegefl  what* 
ever.  '*  Tunisia  for  the  French  '*  is  their  constant  cry,  and  they  will 
never  be  satisfied  until  annexation  shall  actually  have  taken  place. 
This  wooldj  no  donbt,  lead  to  some  demonstration  on  the  part  of  the 
natives,  as  well  as  on  the  part  of  Italy,  if  not  of  other  European 
Powers ;  butj  if  accomplished  at  an  opportune  moment,  might  bring 
about  the  definite  consolidation  of  French  authority  in  Tuniaia,  It 
would,  however,  at  the  same  time  put  an  end  to  the  possibility  of 
strong  and  consistent  government,  for  Tunisia  would  then,  like  Algeria, 
b©  Subject  to  the  vagaries  of  a  representative  government,  in  which 
many  native  Jews  and  other  unsuitable  persons  would  have  a  voic 
For  this  reason  no  project  of  annexation  will  ever  be  countenanced 
the  present  Government  of  Tunisia. 

I  claim  to  have  shown  that  the  presence  of  the  French  in  Tunis  hs 
proved  anything  but  a  benefit  to  the  Tunisians,  and  it  is  equally  cle 
to  me  that  it  has  not  improved  the  position  either  of  France  or  of 
colonists*    In  the  event  of  a  war,  the  necessity  of  maintaining  Frcnc 
garrisons  to  overawe  the  natives  would  not  he  oounterbalanoed  by  any"* 
strategical  advantage,     Tunisia  does  not  lead  anywhere.      Even  the 
attempts  at  a  caravan  trade  between  it  and  the  interior  have  been  stul- 
tified by  the  TuaregB,    The  French  claim  that  the  port  of  Bizerta,  prac- 
tically the  only  one  along  the  whole  coast,  alone  repays  them  for  aU  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  their  occupation,  and,  did  we  believe  all  w©  heard, 
we  might  set  it  down  as  counterbalancing  both  Gibraltar  and  Malta, 
It  is  no  doubt  true  that  the  lake  of  Bizerta  is  as  large  as  Paris,  and] 
could  comfortably  hold  all  the  navies  of  the  world  at  the  same  time«] 
But  it  is  approached  by  a  very  narrow  channel,  where  the  jadieioosj 
sinking  of  one  ship  would  suffice  to  accomplish  the  operation  known] 
in  polite  American  parlance  as  **  bottling  up."     The  tleet  would  theal 
be  at  the  complete  mercy  of  the  enemy,  who,  in  the  present  unfortified  I 
condition  of  the  Tunisian  coast,  would  have  little  difficulty  in  effecting! 
a  landing  where  they  pleased.     Forts  have  been  erected  towards  tlie 
sea  at  Bizerta,  and  others  are  in  procees  of  construction  at  Sfax,  but 
once  an  army  had  been  landed,  every  town  in  the  Itegency  woold  be 
at  its  merc^. 

That  the  French  are  not  good  colonists  is  a  commonplace  ;  but  they 
would  have  ns  believe  that  they  have  made  a  brilUaait  exception  Lel] 
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the  case  of  Taaisia,  which  they  proudly  proclaim  as  a  pattern  State. 
Sach  praise  is,  however^  merely  comparative.  Tanisia  comparea 
favourably,  perhaps,  with  Algeria,  whose  administration  is  a  compound 
of  corruption  aud  mismanagement  sorpaasiug  even  that  of  France  her- 
self, and  the  Regency  may  poasesa  advantages  over  the  various  other 
settlements  and  penal  establishments  which  make  up  the  French 
colonial  system.  But  its  popularity  as  a  colony  may  be  gauged  by 
the  fact  that  less  than  200  French  colonists  can  be  induced  to  come 
over  every  year.  And  they  are  mostly  officials,  attracted  by  the 
promise  of  plums*  There  are  plenty  of  Italians^  Maltese,  Greeks,  and 
other  Levantines  ready  to  come  and  take  what  they  can,  but  their 
presence  is  often  a  doubtful  acquisition,  and  the  reputation  of  the 
colony  would  be  greater  if  they  could  be  persuaded  to  stay  at  home* 
If  Tunisia  is  to  have  credit  as  a  French  colony,  it  must  be  colonised 
by  Frenchmen.  This  the  authorities  understand,  and  they  constantly 
endeavour  to  devise  means  whereby  French  agriculturists  may  be 
indaced  to  come.  But,  with  the  best  will  in  the  world,  they  do  not  con* 
trive  to  present  a  veiy  attractive  picture,  I  have  in  my  hand  a  pamphlet 
which  they  have  issued  for  distribution  among  persons  contemplating 
emigration.  It  begins  by  setting  forth  the  superior  advantages  of 
Tunisia  over  American  and  other  fields  of  emigration :  the  beneficent 
climate ;  the  absence  of  fevers,  savages,  prairie  fires ;  and  tke  pre- 
sence of  the  French  flag  to  afford  protection  and  the  feeling  of  home* 
But  it  goes  on  to  lay  great  stress  upon  the  futility  of  coming  over 
without  capital,  intelligence,  and  industry,  the  possession  of  which  three 
blessingo  would,  I  imagine,  enable  most  men  to  do  well  anywhere  without 
the  need  of  emigration.  There  are  not  even  free  concessions  of  land, 
nor  subsidies  of  any  kind.  Neces3ariea,  with  the  exception,  perhaps, 
of  bread  and  the  worst  imi^inable  meat,  are  no  cheaper  than  in  the 
average  French  provincial  town,  while  all  Inxuries,  down  to  the  very 
smallest,  are  infinitely  dearer. 

Practically,  the  chief  form  which  French  coloniaation  has  taken  so 
far  has  been  little  more  than  a  species  of  camp-following.  Wherever 
a  French  garrison  establishes  itself,  a  nnmber  of  tawdry  shops,  rough 
eating-houses,  and  dismal  places  of  entertainment  creep  into  existence. 
No  doubt  the  proprietors  rapidly  enrich  themselvas  by  the  sale  of 
inferior  goods  at  prices  calculated  to  repay  them  for  the  burthen  of 
expatriation,  and,  if  this  satisfies  the  aspirations  of  French  expansion, 
there  is  no  more  to  be  said,  I  have  mentioned  that  the  French  do 
little  to  attract  colonists,  but  I  must  not  omit  to  record  that  they  lay 
themselves  out  to  provide  what  they  consider  the  moat  important 
attraction  of  ail.  When  a  Frenchman  leaves  his  native  country  he  is 
concerned  with  solid  creature  oomforta  very  little,  and  with  scenery, 
picturesque  customs,  intellectual  interests,  not  at  all.  But  he  con- 
siders it  absolutely  necessary,  at  all  coats,  to  have  what  he  calls 
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•^distractions."  If  these  are  abs€nt>  he  does  not  coneader  a  place" 
worth  lining  in.  Accordingly,  Eerious  efforts  have  been  made  to 
render  Tunis,  at  leaat^  habitable  in  thia  respect.  There  is  a  modest 
theatre,  where  immodest  pieces  and  h'ght  operas  percolate  from  Paria 
and,  despite  all  their  shortcomings,  attract  crowded  houses  every  night 
There  are  a  namber  of  mugic-halls  of  the  lowest  type,  a  military  band 
plays  from  time  to  time  on  the  main  boulevard,  a  deserted  park 
being  slowly  planted  with  shrubs,  and  persistent  efforts  are  beinj 
made  to  mould  the  wonderful  old  town  upon  the  ordinary  common.* 
place  European  pattern.  Surely  it  is  too  bad  that  French  people 
should  yet  persist  in  preferring  France, 

It  is  true  that  so  far  the  French  quarter  has  very  properly  held 
aloof  from  the  old  native  town;  but  encroachments  have  alreadjj 
begun,  and  every  day  they  become  more  obtrusive,  Lumberinf 
taramways  traverse  the  native  quarters  in  almost  every  direction,  fiiltuj 
up  the  narrow  streets  aud  hustling  the  stately  Arabs  against  the  walb. 
Many  a  lovely  Arab  mansion  has  had  to  come  down  to  make  rooaij 
for  unnecessary  boulevards,  which  before  long  will  doubtless  inter 
all  Tunis.  Meanwhile  the  streets  of  the  whole  town  are  infamously 
paved,  and,  excepting  one  or  two  main  thoroughfares,  scarcely  lighted 
at  all.  And  Tunis,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  the  show  place  of  tfao 
Regency,  Very  few  travellers  go  any  further,  and,  if  they  did  £0i> 
they  would  certainly  fare  a  great  deal  worse. 

To  begin  with,  communications  are  deplorable*  Railways  are  few 
and  rickety,  diligences  are  a  ruinous  torture,  and,  though  the  maiu 
roads  are  fairly  good,  driving  upon  them  in  worn-out  cabs  is  by  no 
means  a  pleasure.  For  the  journey  along  the  coast  the  Italian 
service  of  boats  is  not  at  all  nnoomfortable,  chiefly,  perhaps,  because 
it  is  so  poorly  patronised  that  there  can  be  no  crowdiug ;  but  any 
attempt  to  penetrate  beyond  the  mere  fringe  of  the  coast  can  only 
be  undertaken  after  purchasing  tents,  horses,  mules,  large  stores  of 
provisions,  and  hiring  a  retinue  of  guards  and  attendants  such  as  are 
required  for  exploring  the  wilds.  As  for  the  security  of  such  an 
undertaking,  there  is  probably  little  danger  to  be  feared  from  th^ 
Arabs,  except  in  the  remoter  regions,  but  the  traveller  will  find 
constant  discouragement  from  the  French  authorities,  whose  courtesy 
leaves  much  to  be  desired.  Moreover,  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
French  military  outposts  is  to  be  avoided,  not  only  beoaase  tiie 
traveller  is  liable  to  be  turned  back  at  the  whims  of  the  commaitd* 
ing  officers,  but  because  many  of  the  French  soldiers  are  desperate 
characters.  These  outposts  are,  indeed,  of  the  nature  of  penal  aetile* 
ments,  breaches  of  discipline  in  France  being  rewarded  by  relegstioQ 
to  Tunisia*  It  is  one  of  the  few  occd  pat  ions  of  life  at  Tonia  to  go 
down  to  the  port  and  watch  the  steamers  come  in  from  MarseiUeei 
«nd  it  is  a  melancholy  sight  to  observe  the  gloomy  faoea  ot  the  aoldiea  j 
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who  arrive  by  the  weekly  transports.  While  in  Timifiia  they  are 
subjected  to  very  severe  diacipHoei  and  a  French  offidal  told  me  that 
the  death  penalty  is  very  lightly  inHicted  npoo  them,  while  for  minor 
offences,  sach  as  would  earn  them  at  moat  a  few  days  of  the  cells  in 
France,  they  suffer  a  variety  of  tortnrea  Some  of  the  men,  he  told 
me,  are  stripped  of  their  clothes  and  exposed  in  the  sand  to  the 
Bcorcbing  rajs  of  the  snu,  while  others  undergo  what  is  known  as  the 
crttpaiidiTie,  which  is  a  kind  of  cracifixion  against  the  walla  of  their 
cell?,  where  they  may  remain  sospended  withont  food  or  drink  for  days. 
Sach  treatment  is  not  calcnlated  to  improve  their  tempers^  and  they 
are  not  always  very  agreeable  customers  to  meet  in  a  lonely  road  after 
dark. 

The  more  I  have  travelled  about  Timiiia  the  more  impatient  I  have 
felt  at  the  presence  of  the  French.  It  is  not  mere  patriotism  which 
makes  me  say  that  an  Eoglish  occnpation  would  have  been  a  very 
different  matter.  No  doubt  we  ourselves  could  not  have  avoided  rubbing 
off  much  of  the  bloom  of  the  Orient,  but  we  shoald,  at  least^  have  set 
np  the  full  polish  of  civilisation  in  its  place.  The  French  have  not 
done  this,  and  it  is  only  when  we  contrive  to  escape  entirely  from 
their  contamination  that  we  realise  what  a  Paradise  they  have  spoiled. 
The  East  is  the  happy  hunting-ground  of  the  coloorist,  and  ministers 
to  the  lost  of  the  eyes  more  than  to  any  other  senEe,  The  silvery 
whiteness  of  the  houses,  the  exqoititely  soft  tints  of  the  raiment^ 
the  harmonies  of  the  native  handicrafts,  and  the  brilliancy  of  the  con- 
trasts at  every  Etreet-corner  are  a  constant  delight.  It  is  an  inexpres- 
sible  relief,  after  being  hustled  in  Enropean  towns,  to  mix  with  men 
whose  every  instinct  is  courteous  and  whose  calm  dignity  it  seems 
impossible  to  mffle.  This  dignity  is  the  outward  expression  of  the 
fatalism  of  Islam.  You  have  only  to  watch  an  Arab  crossing  the 
Btreet  in  order  to  realise  this.  He  never  seems  to  take  the  faintest 
notice  of  traffic  until  he  is  absolutely  obliged,  nor  will  he  step  aside 
for  horses  or  carte  nntil  they  are  on  the  point  of  running  him  down, 
and  then  only  with  utter  unooncern.  It  is  the  same  in  the  bazaars. 
A  merchant  will  sit  and  smoke  in  the  recesses  of  his  shop,  satisfied 
that  customers  will  come  to  him  if  so  be  that  Fate  shall  decree  it. 
When  they  do  come,  he  reqnires  much  pressing  to  induce  him  to  take 
the  trouble  to  display  his  wares,  though  yon  may  be  snre  that  he  will 
drive  a  very  hard  bargain  before  parting  with  any  of  them  ;  he 
appears  to  be  reflecting  all  the  while  that  he  would  be  far  better 
pleased  if  the  world  could  only  be  induced  to  leave  him  alone. 

In  the  towns  of  the  interior  the  character  of  the  scenes  remains 
much  the  Eame  as  in  Tunis.  The  streets  are  narrower^  the  coloured 
cc&tomeB  are  replaced  by  scarcely  leEs  pleasing  studies  in  black  and 
white,  and,  the  bhadow  of  the  French  incnbas  bebg  less  overpowering, 
manners  are  less  coiubtrained.  The  women  are  not  eo  closely  veiled,  and 
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Btrangers  of  both  sexea  are  readily  admitted  into  the  hoosesL  The 
people  are  very  friendly  bat  very  ujquifiitive,  particularly  in  respect  of 
marriage  and  costume.  They  like  nothing  so  much  as  to  put!,  and  eren 
tear,  European  clothes  in  order  to  test  their  construction.  As  wit 
them  the  women  wear  trousers  and  the  men  long  flowing  robes^  the 
of  a  beardlesB  Englishman  is  a  conatant  puzzle  to  them,  and,  if  be 
them  whispering  together  iu  the  streets  or  the  houses  at  his  passa^ 
he  may  be  sure  that  they  are  canvassing  the  point  whether  he  is 
man  or  a  woman.  As  to  marriage,  they  are  never  tired  of  pnttiug  the 
most  indiscreet  questions,  and  a  spin&ter  of  a  certain  age  id  a  standii 
puzzle  to  them.  The  only  explanation  they  can  conceive  is  the  exisli^ 
euoe  of  some  terrible  diEability,  and  they  are  loud  in  their  con- 
dolences.  I  once  visited  a  household  in  the  interior  with  a  pari] 
which  included  two  missionary  ladies,  and  a  native  woman  who  h€ 
that  they  were  unman ied  kept  on  reiterating  her  astonishment  acd 
compassion.  At  last  a  happy  thought  occurred  to  her,  and,  turning  1 
me,  she  inquired  why  I  did  not  take  pity  upon  them  and  add  them 
my  harem  ! 

The  contrast  between  the  Arabs  and  the  French,  between  Tunisia 
as  it  has  been  and  Tunisia  as  it  will  soon  become,  is  most  apparent, 
perhaps,  in  the  houses.  The  French  build  feeble  imitations  of  Parif 
in  the  capital  and  hideous  villas  or  shanties  iu  the  interior ;  the 
natives  construct  a  variety  of  edifices,  each  quainter  and  more  fas* 
cinating  than  the  other.  In  the  town-houses  you  find  flat  roofs  as  an 
ever-attractive  lounge,  and  a  patio,  or  inner  courtyard,  in  the  centre|| 
with  sometimes  a  gazelle  or  a  fountain  at  play.  The  sense  of  priva 
is  emphasised  by  the  fact  that  there  are  few  or  no  windows  in 
outer  wall,  but  there  is  plenty  of  light  and  air,  as  all  the  roOB 
open  out  on  to  the  j^atio.  Indeed,  for  coolness  and  comfott  in  a  hot^ 
country  the  Arab  house  is  unrivalled,  and,  apart  from  aesthetic  con- 
siderations, it  is  strange  that  the  French  should  have  preferred  to 
retain  their  own  clumsy  architecture*  In  the  villages  are  faamblerj 
varieties  of  the  same  elegant  edifice,  and  even  when  these  oon 
only  of  a  few  outhouses  surrounding  a  courtyard,  they  are  alway 
pleasant  and  picturesque.  In  the  districts  inhabited  by  Bedonina  wl 
have  ceased  to  be  nomadic  the  original  model  of  their  dwellinge 
evidently  the  tent  rather  than  the  house.  Sometimes  it  is  like 
strange  inverted  bird's-nest  made  up  of  twigs  and  straw  or  esf 
with  an  occasional  admixture  of  rags  or  sacking — a  primitive 
struction,  if  you  will,  but  always  a  monument  of  rustic  art.  In  tlia 
south  of  the  liegency  the  traveller  is  privileged  to  find  a  plentifti 
variety  of  troglodyte  dwelliiiga.  Except  at  Ban,  I  believe  they 
to  be  found  nowhere  else  in  the  world.  From  the  Matmataa  and 
Mednine  to  the  confines  of  the  desert  they  abound,  not  only  i]iider«j 
ground)  but  in  rocks  level  with  the  soil  and  in  the  aide  of  hill?, 


to  a  eoDsiderable  elevation.  These  are  the  most  interesting,  chiefly  by 
reason  of  the  primitive  access.  In  some  cases  narrow  zigzag  ledges 
have  been  cot  into  the  roct,  but  generally  the  troglodytes  depend 
upon  projecting  stones,  or  slight  niches  ronghly  scooped  out,  to  climb 
into  their  homes.  They  seem  to  possess  the  agility  of  monkeys,  and 
it  is  an  extraordinary  sight  to  watch  the  men,  and  particalarly  the 
women,  with  huge  burdens  npon  their  backs,  making  their  way  up  the 
sheer  aide  of  a  cliff.  In  the  event  of  a  diatarbance,  a  rockf  nl  of  caye- 
dwellers  would  be  exceedingly  difficolfc  to  dislodge  from  their  natural 
fortifications,  bufcj  as  they  are  among  the  most  peaceful  and  law- 
abiding  of  the  population,  the  French  may  safely  be  advised  to  leave 
them  undifltorbed,  if  only  for  the  curiosity  of  this  strange  revival  of 
the  habits  of  prehistoric  man.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  charms  of  Tunisia 
that,  almost  aide  by  side,  we  find  these  visions  of  primitive  times 
and  an  active  civilisation  which  has  scarcely  varied  since  the  earliest 
days  of  the  Middle  Ages.  How  infinitely  refreshing  is  it  to  step  aside 
for  a  moment  from  the  vulgar  bustle  of  modern  life  and  make  acquaint- 
ance with  men  whose  fathers  or  grandfathers  were  Barbary  corsairs^ 
to  drop  into  coffee-houses  where  public  story-tellers  rivet  the  attention 
o£  a  crowded  audience,  and  where  the  jars  of  Ali  Baba  are  still  in 
common  us© ;  to  frequent  public  squares  where  snake- charmers,  bar- 
baric musicians,  and  other  delights  are  a  commonplace ;  to  meet  a 
Kadi  riding  to  court  on  a  white  mule ;  and  to  mix  with  people  who 
tell  you  stories  of  djinns  as  if  they  were  everyday  occurrences. 

Perhaps  it  is  in  their  religious  aspect  that  the  Arabs  aSbrd  the 
ipreatest  attraction.  Except  in  Kairw^n,  yon  may  not  enter  their 
mosques,  bat  there  are  plenty  of  alluring  observances  and  fantastic 
euperstitions  open  to  you  at  every  turn.  The  mosques,  indeed,  afford 
the  least  interesting  expression  of  the  Muhammad  an  faith  ^  which  is 
observed  there  in  its  austerest  aspect.  As  in  other  religions,  the 
moat  excessive  zeal  is  developed  among  the  various  confraternities. 
Of  these  the  best  known,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  interesting, 
are  the  Aissawa,  who  delight  to  display  their  fantastio  ritual  in 
public.  Opinions  differ  as  to  the  cauEea  of  their  immunity  from  the 
evil  effects  of  their  rashness,  but  the  fact  remains  undisputed  that 
they  eat  snakes  and  scorpions,  chew  glass,  and  transfix  themEelveB 
with  swords,  without  being  any  the  worse  for  these  exercises.  I 
iiave  watched  their  performance  of  a  Friday  in  their  little  mosque  at 
Eairw^n  and  could  detect  no  semblance  of  deception.  They  were 
evidently  in  the  highest  state  of  exaltation  after  a  Eeriea  of  wild 
^rations  and  much  frantic  beating  of  drums,  and  I  am  inclined  to 
-accept  the  favourite  explanation  that  they  are  under  the  influence  of 
■hypnotiam.  A  friend  of  mine  induced  a  number  of  them  to  perform 
at  a  garden-party  which  he  gave  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tunis,  and 
many  of  those  who  were  present  confessed  to  a  strange  impulse  to 
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join  ia  the  various  ezc6B8e8|  as  if  they  had  caugbt  Bomething  of 
religious  infectioD.     A  native  eervant,  indeed,  waa  so  far  carried  af 
that  he   suddenly  fancied   himself  to  be   a  cameU  and  retired  to  a 
remote  part  of  the  garden  to  eat  cactus  leaves. 

Various  superstitions  are  also  very  much  in  evidence.  There  ia  nc 
a  man,  or  woman,  or  child,  scarcely  even  an  animal,  bat  wears  some 
amulet  as  a  protection  against  the  evil  eye,  and  everybody  believes 
in  spells  against  serpents,  in  love  philtres,  and  in  eveiy  kind  of 
talisman.  Rob  the  Arabs  of  these  and  other  primitive  beliefs,  as  the 
French  would  like  to  do,  committing  thus  another  crime  in  the  sacred 
name  of  civilisation,  and  there  h  no  knowing  what  the  consequences 
may  be,  quite  apart  from  the  loss  of  the  pictureeqneness  which  is  the 
offspring  of  an  ingenious  fancy. 

The  average  French  attitude  is  well  illustrated  by  a  conversation 
which  I  had  with  a  Frenchman  who  is  at  the  head  of  an  Arab  college 
in  Tunis.  After  showing  me  over  the  whole  establishment  and  draw- 
ing my  special  attention  to  its  scientific  laboratories,  he  told  me  that_, 
he  relied  chiefly  upon  them  for  the  perfection  of  the  civilising  work  - 
which  he  was  engaged. 

"  You  can  have  wy  idea,"  he  said,  •'  until  you  have  tried>  what  an 
uphill  business  it  is.  The  Arabs  seem  to  have  inside  their  heads  * ' — 
and  he  tapped  his  forehead  significantly — **  a  kind  of  clod  which 
renders  them  impervious  to  modern  ideas.  We  may  contrive  to  dis- 
turb it  a  little,  so  that  one  or  two  sensible  notions  may  filter  in,  but 
to  attempt  to  dislodge  it  is  hopeless — at  any  rate,  in  our  time.  We 
can  but  lay  the  foundations  of  a  work  which  will  take  generations  to 
conclude.  It  is  disheartening  enough,  and  at  times  I  am  tempted i 
to  despair ;  but  then  I  reflect  that  civilisation,  however  slow  in  ital 
operation,  is  irresistible,  and  that  what  I  am  doing  now  may  some  day ' 
bring  forth  fruit,  the  extent  of  which  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  con- 
ceive. Picture  to  yourself  !  "  he  went  on,  **  the  average  Arab  belie vea^ 
and  has  been  taught  from  time  immemorial,  that  the  earth  is  a  flatj 
sheet,  supported  by  an  elephant,  which  is  supported  by  a  oame]«  whicb  < 
in  its  turn  is  supported  by  a  whole  series  of  fabalous  animalB.  Too 
may  prove  to  him  that  the  earth  is  round,  and  that  it  travels  through 
space  round  the  sun,  and  he  will  listen  very  patiently  to  all  you  have 
to  say,  but  he  begins  by  mistrusting  you,  and  he  goes  away  with 
precisely  the  same  opinions  which  be  had  imbibed  with  his  mother's 
milk.  You  see  that  it  is  all  a  matter  of  religion  with  him,  and  he 
always  suspects  you  of  a  covert  intention  to  wean  him  from  his 
ancient  f^th«  I  am  fur  from  denying  that  he  posseafiea  many 
esKsellent  qualities  and  abilities.  But  these  are  so  diatoried  that 
they  are  rather  an  obstacle  than  a  help  to  hb  adfrnooexQenl,  For 
instance,  there  is  scarcely  one  amongst  my  pupib  who  is  not  a 
wonderful  draught^mim.    He  will  produce  the  moat  aocarate  drawings, 
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and  tben  spoil  everything  by  giving  way  to  some  freak  of  hia  fanciful 
imagination.  This  is  particularly  the  case  when  we  allow  him  the  ns© 
of  the  colonr-box,  and  h©  takes  an  inexpressible  delight  in  the  creation 
of  strange  n^on&troBities,  such  as  a  blue  horse  or  a  scarlet  elephant^  or 
a  man  with  seven  heads.  It  is  all  exqnisit©  in  its  way,  and  he  is 
onrivatled  as  a  decorator,  for  all  his  conceptioQs  are  harmonions ;  but 
he  is  not  practical,  and,  most  discooragiog  of  all,  yon  can  never  hope 
to  make  him  see  why  or  where  he  is  wrong.  At  present  the  only 
resnlt  of  all  onr  attempts  at  education  is  that  those  who  seem  to  take 
most  kindly  to  it  and  profit  by  it  most,  turn  out  the  worst  rascals  and 
the  most  fanatical  in  their  adherence  to  their  old  habits  aod  castoms." 

"  Then  why  not  leave  them  alone  ?  "  I  asked  innocently. 

He  looked  aghast  for  a  moment,  and  then  replied  that,  though  he 
admitted  the  present  results  were  discooraging,  the  blessings  of  civili- 
aation  must  undoubtedly  make  themselves  felt  in  the  long  run. 

*' Bash  man/*  I  exclaimed,  "yon  little  know  what  you  are  doing. 
Hero  ia  a  noble  race  which  has  thriven  for  centuries  on  ideas  which 
you  are  incapable  of  understanding.  You  may  succeed  in  destroying 
what  you  term  the  *  clod  '  in  the  Arab's  mind,  but  before  you  are  able 
to  put  anything  in  to  replace  it,  you  will  let  loose  upon  the  world  a 
conscienceless  monster  who  will  not  be  responsible  for  his  actions,  and 
may  drift  into  incalculable  mischief.  You  are  seeking  to  do  on  a  large 
scale  what  the  mad  scoundrels  of  your  own  Revolution  accomplished  in 
a  smaller  sphere  last  century,  and  it  will  serve  your  nation  right  if 
she  be  swept  away  in  the  cataclysm  which  will  ensue." 

One  thing  is  certaiu,  that  the  present  anomalous  form  of  govern- 
ment in  Tunisia  cannot  possibly  be  permanent.  Either  the  French 
people  will  insist  upon  some  experiment  of  representation,  and  Tunisia 
will  be  reduced  to  the  pitiable  level  of  Algeria ;  or  the  Arabs,  in  a 
wave  of  religions  enthusiasm  will  drive  the  French  into  the  sea ;  or 
elae  a  French  reverse  in  Europe  will  lead  to  the  annexation  of  the 
Regency  by  another  of  the  Great  Powers.  Who,  then,  will  be  their 
gnccessor?  Italy  has  long  coveted  the  country,  and  still  floods  it 
with  a  large  proportion  of  its  colonists  j  but  Italy  has  not  been  eo 
successful  in  attempting  to  govern  herself  that  she  may  be  allowed  to 
go  on  exhibitiog  her  failures  eke  where*  Turkey  has  traditional 
claims,  and  can  show  a  clean  record  iu  Tripoli ;  bat  the  restoration  of 
any  of  her  lost  provinces  may  not  be  thought  of  in  the  present  con- 
dition of  public  opioion.  England  alone  among  those  who  have 
definite  interests  in  the  Mediterranean  deserves  to  be  considered. 
The  large  Maltese  population  in  Tunisia  has  already  provided  us  with 
a  foothold,  and  our  success  in  Egypt  and  India  proves  us  to  be  the 
most  obvious  iostrament  for  the  reasonable  cirilisation  and  competent 
administration  of  Mohammadan  races*  Many  have  wondered  why  we 
did  not  establish  a  sphere  of  inflaence  there  long  ago,  when  it  would 
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liave  been  easy,  and  why  we  remained  mute  when  the  French  esta- 
blished themselves  there.  This,  however,  appears  to  have  been  bat 
one  more  in  the  long  series  of  blunders  wliioh  has  gone  to  make  op 
the  foreign  policy  of  Lord  Salisbury. 

It  is  said,  and,  even  with  his  genius  for  evaaion,  he  has  never  ven- 
tured to  deny,  that  he  assented  to  the  occupation  as  a  sop  in  return 
for  our  doubtful  acquisition  of  Cyprus,  This,  however,  does  not 
explain,  and  8tiil  less  atone,  for  his  failure  to  use  Tunis  as  a  retort 
whenever  the  French  have  complained  o£  onr  presence  in  Egypt,  and 
the  climax  of  his  weakness  and  incapacity  has  surely  been  reached  in 
the  case  of  his  recent  treaty.  It  was  one  thing  to  assent  to  a  friendly 
occupation  for  the  support  of  the  Bey,  which  is  still  the  limit  o£ 
French  avowal,  but  it  wag  another  thing  to  permit  the  Kegency  to 
degenerate  into  a  mere  French  province,  and  again  another  thing  to 
allow  that  province  to  be  used  as  a  blow  at  our  commerce.  Whatever 
Lord  Salisbury  may  have  promised  the  French  at  the  time  of  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin,  he  cannot  deny  that  he  has  now  formally  recognised 
their  occupation,  and  more  also.  He  himself  said,  in  defending  his 
action,  that,  by  international  law^  when  one  country  took  over  another, 
all  pre-existing  treaties  lapsed,  and  that,  as  the  French  Government 
of  Tunisia  po&sessed  a  far  better  life  than  that  of  the  Kegency,  be 
thought  himself  wiser  in  making  terms  with  the  French.  This  is, 
however,  a  rotten  chain  of  argument  from  beginning  to  end.  In  the 
first^  place,  many  authorities  hold  that,  when  one  country  takes  over 
another,  it  is  aleo  bound  to  take  over  all  treaties  and  liabilities. 
Secondly,  apart  from  this  question,  the  French  say  that  they  have  not 
taken  over  Tunisia,  and  Lord  Salisbury's  treaty  therefore  concedes  to 
them  what  they  have  not  yet  asked  for,  and  what  we  ought  to  fight 
tooth  and  nail  to  prevent  their  obtaining.  It  is  the  fact  of  the  treaty 
which  is  the  blunder,  not  so  much  the  details  of  it,  though  they  are 
objectionable  enough*  The  question  of  cottonades,  for  instance, 
though  by  no  means  trivial,  is  not  of  paramount  interest.  As  one  of 
the  secretaries  at  the  Residency  remarked  to  me  with  frank  cynicism* 
these  questions  are  easily  arranged  :  French  diplomacy  concedes  a  few 
centimes  on  the  import  of  cottons  and  we  give  up  a  certain  number 
of  kilometres  in  the  Niger  region.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten 
that  we  have  by  this  treaty  practically  surrendered  an  important 
market  to  France.  True,  there  remains  a  show  of  our  retaining  most- 
favoured-nation treatment ;  but  there  is  a  clause  in  our  treaty,  as  in 
all  others  recently  concluded  by  the  French  Government  of  Tunis,  to 
the  effect  that  this  phrase  shall  not  be  held  to  include  France.  Our 
Government  defends  itself  by  raying  that  English  traders  have  not 
yet  complained,  and  that,  if  they  are  satisfied,  it  is  not  for  any  ona 
else  to  protest.  But  the  answer  to  this  is  that  the  shoe  has  not  yet 
begun  to  pinch.     At  present  our  goods,  paying  a  duty  of  8  -p&t  cent. 
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oa  the  general  tariE,  are  able  to  compete  eabisfactorily  with  French 
goods  which  pay  only  5.  But  I  contrived  to  extort  an  admission 
from  the  Reaidency  that  even  this  duty  of  5  per  cent,  is  only  tem- 
porary, and  that  before  loDg  we  shall  see  French  goods  going  in 
daty  free.  Then  Britiah  manafactnrera  may  find  out  that  they  have 
lost  a  market,  and  it  will  be  too  late  to  complain. 

The  history  of  British  diplomacy  doring  the  last  qoarter  of  a  centory 
BdemB  to  be  one  loDg  series  of  wasted  opportnoities,  and  the  case  of 
Tanis  stands  out  amoogst  them  all  with  painful  prominence*  Every 
on©  is  agreed  that  Africa  most  be  the  scene  of  our  inevitable  life- 
straggle  with  France,  and,  if  ahe  has  not  contrived  to  make  of  Tunisia 
a  potent  weapon  against  ns,  the  fault  is  assuredly  not  ours. 
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**  We  Imd  not  lost  our  balance  theD,  nor  grown 
Tboogbt's  f]ATe%  and  dead  to  everr  nalaral 
joy/' 

— •*  Empedocles  on  Etna.** 


T7^A.ILING  further  discoveries,  we  must  attribote  to  the  sweet  singer 
AJ  of  Syracuse  an  entirely  new  literary  treatment  of  the  peasant. 
Though  the  erabryo  of  the  idyll  is  to  be  found  in  the  old  pastoral 
etories  of  divine  love  affair?,  as  Theocritns  himself  implicitly  states,  yet 
he  was  the  fiirt  to  treat  the  countryman  as  a  poetical  personage  who 
pofisesBea  inherent  charm  and  interest.  He  touched  his  moral  qnalitiea 
rather  with  hamour  than  with  pathos,  but  he  neglected  none  of  the 
traits  which  make  the  young  Sonthem  peasant  a  beaotiful  feature  in 
the  landscape.  He  first  understood  his  relationfl  with  nature — a 
nature  not  the  ead  nurse  to  all  that  die,  bat  the  bounteous  mother  of 
all  that  live.  At  the  same  time,  he  drew  what  he  saw,  and  not  what 
he  imagined.  He  did  not  drees  up  lettered  poets  as  shepherds,  or  the 
ladies  of  VerBailles  as  sbepherdessea.  His  rustics  do  not  discuss 
politics  or  theology,  the  favourite  themes  of  generations  of  succeeding 
swains.  Ue  idealised  in  the  sense  that  he  took  what  was  attractive 
and  left  the  rest;  but  what  he  took  was  true,  not  false;  real,  not 
artificial.  Ik  is  the  distinguishing  trait  of  his  charming  poems  that 
with  their  wild  flower  fragrance  they  have  a  flavour  of  true  rusticity. 
Many  pastoral  poets  ^ioce  have  been  elegant  and  some  have  been 
rnstir,  but  the  ooaibination  of  the  two  characteristics  never  again  baa 
attained  to  quite  the  same  perfection  as  that  reached  by  the  inveotor 
of  the  idyll. 

Theocritas  appears  to  have  owed  some  obligations  to  the  poet 
Stesichorus,  whose  countrymen  at  Catania  have  thought  to  com- 
pensate for  the  loss  of  all  his  works  by  naming  after  him  their  fineib 
fitreet,  which  they  are  sure  is  also  the  finest  street  in  the  world.  It 
is  pretty  certain  that  he  owed  more  to  folk-songs.  The  very  form  of 
his  amorbaeic  poems  was  taken  from  the  toss-and-tbrow  ditties  aoog  at 
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yilla^  /Mes^  and  it  is  etill  in  use  at  country  song-tourDaraents  ia 
Sicily.  lAvj  believed  it  to  be  of  Etmscan  origin,  bat  does  not  give 
bis  reason  for  doing  bo.  The  song  of  Lityerees  in  tli6  Tenth  Idyll  is  a 
re&l  folk-song,  and  probably  bits  of  a^taal  folk-poetry  are  introduced 
elsewhere* 

We  know  the  Bcenery  of  the  Idylls :  it  is  that  scenery  of  the 
pure  South  which  comes  upon  the  traveller  one  day  as  a  sudden  sur- 
prise after  he  thought  that  he  knew  all  about  Soathem  nature.  Any 
ouB  who  has  driven  from  Sorrento  on  the  Bay  of  Naples  to  Positana 
on  the  Bay  of  Salerno  will  understand  what  is  meant.  At  a  particular 
point,  where  the  road,  edged  with  grey-green  aloes^  reaches  the  crest 
of  the  mountainj  and  where  a  new  horizon  opens  before  us,  we  forget 
the  familiar  loveliness  of  the  Sorrento  orauge-groves  in  our  wonder, 
onr  bewilderment,  at  this  new  vision ;  air  and  sea  are  incomparably 
clearer ;  rocks  grow  painted ;  if  the  vegetation  is  scarcer,  it  is  also 
more  vivid  in  hue;  the  son  seems  to  have  taken  off  a  veil.  Wher- 
ever there  ia  this  nature  the  peasant  of  to-day  will  remind  yoo  of  his 
prototype  of  two  thougand  years  ago.  He  has  piped  and  sung  and 
wooed  and  wed  through  the  religions  changes,  the  political  convulsions 
that  have  gone  on  aroa^d  him  as  he  did  all  these  things  when  Theo- 
critus took  his  likeness.  They  were  no  piping  times  of  peace  when 
the  Idylls  were  written ;  Carthage  and  Rome  made  Sicily  the  battle- 
field between  East  and  West,  It  was,  however,  one  of  the  rare  periods 
during  which  the  Syracusan  people  were  perfectly  contented  at  home 
nnder  the  rule  of  a  wise  prince,  and  their  domestic  tranquillity  may 
have  contributed  to  prodnce  the  psychological  moment  for  the  birth 
of  pastoral  poetry. 

An  Idyll  generally  attributed  to  Theocritus,  though  the  authorship 
has  been,  perhaps  with  reason,  contested — **  Hercules  the  Lion-slayer, 
or  the  Wealth  of  Augeas  " — gives  a  minute  description  of  a  latLfundia 
of  which  the  counterpart  could  doubtless  have  been  found  in  Sicily 
during  the  reign  of  Hieron,  Part  of  the  land  ia  laid  oat  in  vast 
cornfields,  some  thrice,  some  four  times  ploughed;  here  the  vineyards 
torn  to  the  sun,  there  the  orchards,  while  the  rich  pastures  sloping 
towards  the  river  suffice  for  countless  sheep  and  heads  of  cattlr. 
Yonder,  sacred  and  undisturbed,  is  Apollo's  grove  of  wild  olives.  The 
husbantlmen  are  lodged  in  spacious  dwellings.  Hither  often  csmes 
their  master  the  king,  accompanied  by  his  son,  for  even  princes  deem 
that  their  honse  is  safer  if  they  look  to  it  themselves.  There  is  the 
usual  incident  of  the  dogs.  The  old  husbandman  drives  them  away^ 
not  by  throwing  stones,  but  by  merely  lifting  them  from  the  ground, 
and  by  reproving  with  his  voice.  **  Strange/*  he  muses,  *'  what  an 
intelligent  creature  is  this  which  the  gods  have  made  to  be  with  men; 
if  only  it  knew  how  to  distinguish  whom  to  bark  at  from  whom  not, 
tiiere  would  not  be  a  beast  to  match  it."     To  say  the  truth,  Hercules 
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in  hia  Uon-skm  might  look  rather  disreputable  to  even  a  wiae  dog> 
thongh  his  guide  would  be  too  polite  to  admit  it  It  was  the  lion- 
skin  which  afterwards  caused  a  bull  to  run  at  him,  whose  powerful 
head  he  easily  bent  to  earth,  catching  the  horns,  as  the  usage  is  with 
the  ProveD^al  peasants  in  their  sports,  which  date  back  to  the  time 
when  Provence  was  Greek. 

We  find  a  last  key  to  the  feeling  of  Greek  antiquity  about  oonntry 
thluga  in  the  precious  collection  called  the  Anthology.  Here  there  is 
no  rusticity  ;  there  ia  the  utmost  detachment  from  rusticity,  Theee 
gems,  so  small  and  so  perfect,  could  only  have  been  made  by  people 
who  were  not  only  highly  cultivated  but  also  highly  literary  ;  people 
who  weighed  poetry  entirely  by  cpality ;  with  whom  four  lines  might 
create  a  reputation.  They  are  the  handiwork  of  men  who,  seated  at 
the  banquet  of  all  that  a  great  race  had  performed »  arrived  at  the 
appreciation  of  the  simple  by  the  knowledge  of  the  complex.  They 
indicate  a  **  return  to  Nature/'  Inspired  less  by  the  old  joyous  instinct 
than  by  the  finely  trained  sense  of  artists.  They  are  full  of  the  love 
of  a  beautiful  home.  Leonidas  of  Tarentum,  when  be  thought  of  his 
Italian  birthland  in  glorious  Athens,  felt  still  that  exile  from  it  was 
worse  than  death*  The  Greeks  of  Magna  GrsBcia,  of  Byzantium,  of 
Alexandria,  did  not  leave  a  national  epic  or  a  great  tragedy  \  they  had 
not  the  wild  exuberance  of  growth  that  is  needed  for  the  first,  nor  did 
they  breathe  an  air  charged  wibh  dramatic  electricity,  such  as  that 
breathed  by  Sophocles  or  Shakespeare.  We  remember  their  civilisa- 
tion by  the  roses  of  the  Anthology  as  the  Romans  remembered  the 
great  city  of  Poseidonia  by  the  roses  of  Pcestum. 

The  position  of  that  city  between  the  blue  plain  of  the  sea  and  the 
green  plain  of  the  land  betokens  a  race  which  did  not  hunger  after 
heights,  as  did  the  Greeks  of  Greece.  These  Greeks,  in  spite  of  their 
one  great  star-gazer,  were  not  constantly  looking  up,  but  they  were 
constantly  looking  down — looking  at  the  things  at  their  feet.  They 
lacked  the  mental  virginity  of  Homer,  who  could  speak  sincerely  of 
*^  godlike  swineherds''  and  they  were  without  the  affectation  which 
uses  such  terms  insincerely.  Nor  did  they  see  the  peasant  chiefly  in 
the  tranafiguriug  season  of  his  youthful  love.  He  interested  them 
most  when  he  was  old.  The  charming  story  of  the  two  old  fishermen 
who  discuss  their  dreams  in  the  Twenty-first  Idyll  of  Theocritus  bears 
some  resemblance  to  the  poems  of  humble  life  in  the  Anihohjgg ; 
but  while  it  is  pervaded  by  a  quiet  laughter  they  are  steeped  in  the 
pur  didamc  of  tears.  The  Anihology  is  a  true  book  of  Pity  and 
Death. 

Here  is  the  tomb  of  the  shipwrecked  sailor  j  there,  that  of  the 
farm  labourer j  *'  a  common  Hades  under  sea  and  land.**  Eumelns, 
the  fowler,  who  never  kissed  the  hand  of  a  stranger  for  food,  made 
his  living  with  birdlime  and  sticks*     Now«  at  ninety,  he  is  de^d  and 
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'las  left  to  bis  cbildren  birdlime,  birds,  and  sticks.  One  witboot  a 
tiaiie  will  not  cx)mplain  becanse  be  is  ontended  wben  dead  ;  *  bat  it 
grieves  bim  tbat  the  plongh  tarns  up  his  bones.  The  cows  come, 
wretched,  of  their  own  accord  to  their  shred  from  a  moantain  covered 
with  snow  ;  alas  !  their  master  lies  dead  at  the  foot  of  an  oak,  etmck  by 
lightning.  How  forlorn  that  vifiion  of  the  anled  cows  trooping  alone 
down  to  the  home  that  was  desolate !  The  following  by  Antipater  of 
Byzantiam  seems  to  me  the  most  pathetic  thing  in  all  poetry  ;  **  A 
single  heifer,  and  a  sheep  with  wool  like  hair,  was  the  wealth  of 
Aristides  ;  by  these  he  kept  off  hnnger  from  his  door.  Bat  he  fail^ 
in  both.  A  wolf  killed  the  sheep  and  labour  pains  the  heifer,  and 
the  herd  of  poverty  perished,  and  he,  having  twisted  a  noose  to  his 
neck  with  the  string  that  tied  ronnd  his  wallet,  died  piteonsly  by  his 
cabin  where  there  was  no  lowing." 

Agricnltare  is  not  a  calling  that  leads,  as  has  been  snpposed^  to  the 
asion  of  a  quiet  mind,     Calligines,  the  countiyman,  consnlts  a 

thsayer  about  the  coming  sammer  and  the  harvest ;  he  gets  the 
answer  :  1/  there  be  raio  enough  and  not  too  mach  ;  if  the  plants  be 
richer  in  fruitage  than  in  leafage ;  if  frost  visit  not  the  farrows  nor 
hail  the  wheat ;  if  fauns  eat  not  up  the  crop— then,  nnless  after  all 
locnsts  descend  on  the  land,  a  good  harvest  may  be  hoped  for.  There 
are  a3  many  *4f8'*  now,  with  a  good  many  more  thrown  in  :  fauns^ 
dear  creatures,  are  dead,  along  with  the  gods  ;  but  to-day  that  part  of 
the  prophecy  would  run :  **  If  trespassing  goats  do  not  get  at  the 
crop ; ''  and  maybe  the  depredations  were  then  also  committed  by 
goats,  and  not  by  the  guileless  fauns  after  all,  for  the  goat  is  an 
ancient  animal  and  wise,  and  quite  capable  of  arranging  in  a  manner 
that  blame  due  to  him  should  fall  on  the  head  of  the  innocent. 

The  pious  ploughman  sets  apart  certain  *'holy  unsown  enclosures** 
for  Fan,  and  the  old  shepherd  dedicates  to  him  his  crook  now  that  he 
can  work  no  more,  though  he  is  still  able  to  play  on  his  reed  pipe* 
Another  old  shepherd,  Cleitagoras^  ''  laid  to  rest  on  the  mountain- 
eide/'  prays  that  the  sheep  may  bleat  over  him,  while  a  shepherd^ 
seated  on  a  rough  rock,  gently  pipes  to  them  as  they  feed/  In  this, 
which  is  by  Leonidas  of  Tareutum,  there  is  the  radiance,  not  the 
gloom^  of  pathos ;  and  that  same  radiance  illuminates  the  epitaph 
from  an  unknown  £ource,  in  which  the  dear  Earth  is  asked  to  receive 
into  her  bosom  old  Amyntichus^  who  had  laboured  so  long  for  her, 
planting  olives  and  vines  and  corn,  watered  by  well-cut  channels,  and 
herbs  and  fruit-trees.  **  Lie  gently  on  his  head  and  cover  him  with 
flowers  in  the  spring.**  A  thought  m  present  here  which  must  have 
Btmck  whoever  has  watched  a  rustic  funeral :    the   cultivator  alone 

*  A  recant  trsTelier  has  noticed  jd  the  new  cemeterr  at  Kcropi,  behind  HTmetto^ 
ibis  <»^Uph,  which  U  exactly  in  the  spirit  of  the  Andoloffy :  "Here  lies  G«orgioa — 
after  ujing  mfeatj-fiwe  jear$ — buried  nnder  Mb  own  wondrooa  oak." 
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does  nDt  go  into  a  strange  bed.  Ha  has  been  ever  at  one  witfa 
nature :  a  oomplement  to  the  earth  he  tilled^  not  a  strange  wandering 
being  on  it  He  is  going  to  be  part  of  it  now,  and  it  eeems  sweet 
and  hospitable,  not  cold  and  foreign. 

Bat  these  exquisite  poets  did  not  only  see  man  in  the  country  ;  sad 
enough  would  it  have  seemed  to  them  if  man  were  only  in  it.  They 
had  the  tender  love  for  all  creatares  which  some  people  think  is  a 
modem  invention.  What  would  be  the  Anthology  without  the 
cicada,  *'  that  never  knows  old  age  "  ?  The  gentle  poets  who  could 
pause  on  their  way  to  liberate  a  cricket  from  a  spider's  web  sympa- 
thised even  with  beasts  of  prey.  Who  can  find  a  prettier  **  lion-story  " 
than  that  told  by  Leonidaa  of  Alexandria,  how,  in  a  fearful  night  of 
storm  and  hail,  a  solitary  lion  went  to  the  hut  of  some  goatherds  up 
in  the  mountains,  his  limbs  already  stiffened  with  cold ;  the  goatherds 
crouched  together  calling  upon  the  gods,  regardless  of  the  goats ;  but 
the  lion  stayed  through  the  storm  and  then  went  away,  having  doue 
no  harm  to  man  or  beast.  Like  peasants  to-day  in  some  shrine  of  the 
Madonna,  so  they  hung  upon  an  oak  a  picture  of  the  event  aa  an 
rx-voto  thank-offeriDg  to  "  Zeus,  who  Is  in  the  hill-tops/'  Bat  the 
honour  is  still  with  the  lion. 

What  dog  has  had  a  more  touching  epitaph  than  the  words  inscribed 
by  a  Greek  poet  on  the  monument  to  his  favourite  :  **  Laugh  not,  you 
who  pass,  thoDgh  this  is  the  grave  of  a  dog  :  I  have  been  wept  for  "  ? 

The  hen  which  cradled  her  nurslings  under  her  wings  till  she  was 
frozen  to  deaths  as  still  she  tried  to  protect  them  from  the  wintry 
snow ;  the  young  cow  which,  while  ploaghing,  looks  anxiously  back 
at  the  calf  that  follows  her  along  the  furrows — ^are  they  not  pitiful 
and  gracious  images  ?  It  is  clear  that  some  of  the  writers  had  begun 
to  feel  a  scrapie  aboot  animal  sacrifices.  Sometimes  that  scruple  takes 
a  pious  form,  as  when  Zeus  '*  the  Ef^hereal  "  is  beseeched  to  spare  the 
bull,  ^^  the  ploaghing  animal,'^  that  bellows,  a  suppliant,  at  hia  alt&r ; 
elsewhere  it  reveals  a  nascent  scepticism.  Hercales  needs  a  sheep 
every  day  to  keep  away  the  wolves  :  does  it  moch  matter  to  the  sheep 
if  it  be  eaten  by  wolves  or  by  Hercules  ?  Hermes  is  praised  for  being 
satisfied  with  offerings  of  milk  and  honey. 

Add x' as  of  Macedon  (and  with  him  I  must  end  these  cuUinga  from 
the  most  delightful  garden  in  the  world)  made  immortal  the  husband- 
man Alcon,  who,  when  his  ox  was  worn  out  by  the  furrow,  forebofQ 
to  lead  it  to  the  slaughtering-knife  through  respect  for  ita  laboarflg 
but  turned  it  into  a  meadow  of  deep  grass,  where  it  showed  its  ooa- 
tent  by  lowing  for  its  freedom  from  the  plough- 

EV£LVN    MaRTINENUO  (  ESAIUSCO. 


THE   EARLIEST   RELIGION   OF   THE 
ANCIENT    HEBREWS. 

A  NEW  THEORY. 


ONE  of  the  lesEons  which  the  scieDoe  of  Eastern  archieolo^y  is 
brtngiog  more  aod  more  home  to  as  consists  in  the  recognition 
of  a  very  close  likeness  between  the  ancient  Hebrew  records  and  insti- 
tutions on  the  one  hand,  and  the  myths  and  religious  rites  of  primitive 
ChaldaeA  on  the  other.  The  drama  of  creation  as  it  ia  unfolded  before 
us  at  the  beginning  of  the  book  of  Genesifi  finds  its  connterpart  in 
the  picturesque — though  much  less  refined — ^legends  inscribed  on  the 
creation  tablets  of  ancient  Babylonia,  The  Garden  of  Eden  has  been 
identified  with  the  holy  grove  which  once  spread  its  pleasant  shade  over 
Eridoj  the  original  seaport  of  Chaldaea ;  the  cherabim  with  tlaming 
sword  set  to  guard  the  tree  of  life  answer  to  the  guardian  ppirita 
which  Assyrian  ait  represented  as  kneeling  or  standing  on  either  side 
of  the  sacred  palm-tree  iu  the  same  garden  of  Eridu ;  and  even  for 
the  formation  of  E^e  out  of  a  rib  taken  from  Adam  a  parallel  ia  found 
in  the  creation  of  consort  goddesses  by  the  self-redu plication  of  the 
primitive  gods.  The  Hebrew  narrative  of  the  Flood  is  clearly  based 
on  the  Babylonian  record  of  the  same  event,  and  the  story  of  the 
mighty  hunter  Nimrod  is  related  at  great  length  in  the  caneiform  epos 
bearing  the  name  of  the  hero.  Not  lees  striking  ia  the  analogy  of 
religious  rites.  The  daily  sacrifice  of  the  Temple  finds  its  parallel  in 
the  identical  ordinance  of  ancient  Chaldaea  j  the  great  festival  of  the 
New  Year  was  observed  by  both  the  Hebrews  and  the  Babylonians  in 
memory  of  the  day  of  creation  ;  and  the  feast  of  Porim  (or  Esther) 
is  supposed  to  be  connected  with  a  Babylonian  feast  in  honour  of  the 
goddess  lahtar.  The  barren  dignity  of  isolation  has  indeed  for  ever 
departed  from  the  ancient  page  of  Hebrew  tradition,  but  the  gain  ia 
undoubtedly  greater  than  the  loss.  Instead  of  listening  to  the  solitary 
voice  of  a  purely  tribal  oraclCj  we  find  ourselves  reciting  a  canto  out 
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of  the  ^eat  epic  of  antique  huinamty.  Instead  of  glorying  in  the 
possession  of  a  part  tbat  was  mistaken  for  the  whole,  we  are  realifiing 
that  our  inheritance  is  much  greater  and  much  more  varied  than  onr 
forefathare  had  Imagined.  And  just  as  many  of  the  peculiarities  of 
the  Hebrew  language  can  only  he  explained  by  a  comparison  with  its 
varioua  aister  dialects,  so  does  the  ancient  Hebrew  tradition  find  its 
only  adequate  explanation  in  the  records  and  myths  of  the  different 
races  of  whom  the  primitive  Hebrews  formed  an  integral  part. 

The  observations  which  have  jnst  been  made  akim,  however,  only 
the  sorface  of  things.  Mythic  story  and  religious  rite  are  only  the 
onter  covering  of  mental  conceptions  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
world  and  the  divine  powers  by  which  it  is  governed.  But  a  strong 
external  similarity  generally  indicates  a  deeper  unity  within.  If,  there- 
fore, Hebrew  tradition  exhibits  a  marked  likeness  to  the  systems 
prevalent  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  and  the  Eophrates,  one  should 
also  expect  to  find  a  closer  inner  identity  than  has  yet  been  shown  to 
exist*  The  question,  then,  which  we  are  entitled  to  ask  is  whether  the 
great  and  deeply  ethical  Yahweh  w^orship  itself  is  to  be  regarded  as  an 
entirely  separate  system  of  religion^  or  whether  an  original  unity  can 
be  demonstrated  to  exist  between  this  centre  and  essence  of  Hebrew 
doctrine  and  one  or  other  of  the  great  cults  of  ancient  Babylonia.  My 
answer  is  decidedly  in  the  aflSrmative ;  and  though  the  definite  propo- 
sition which  is  about  to  be  stated  may  at  first  sight  seem  startling  and 
almost  paradoxicalj  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  demonstration  to  follow 
will  remove  all  doubt  and  hesitation  concerning  it.  The  Yahweh  cult, 
I  maintaiBi  is  not  an  isolated  system  of  worship,  but  was  in  its  earliest 
beginnings  identical  with  the  very  far-spread  adoration  of  the  moon- 
god,  who  was  in  antiquity  best  known  under  the  name  of  Sin.  Such 
a  proposition  manifestly  requires  close  proof  before  it  can  count  on  any 
degree  of  acceptance  j  but  before  proceeding  with  the  requisite  demon- 
stration, it  is  desirable  to  say  somethiog  on  the  moon-cult  itself  as  it 
existed  in  primitive  Babylonia,  Mesopotamia,  and  other  parts  of 
Western  Asia, 

The  moon-god  reigned  supreme  both  at  Haran  in  Northern  Meso- 
potamia and  at  Urn  (Ur  of  the  Chaldeee)  in  Western  Cbaldeea.  In 
the  former  city  he*  was  known  by  the  name  of  Sin,  and  at  the  latter 
he  bore  the  favourite  designation  of  Nannar  (the  glorious).  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  moon-deity  was  in  very  ancient  timea  accounted 
the  ^*  father  and  king  of  the  gods/'  and  that  greater  honours  were 
paid  to  him  than  to  the  divinity  which  animated  the  gun.  The  theory 
of  Profeesor  Saycet  is,  or  was,  that  the  supremacy  of  the  moon-god 
was  a  tenet  of  the  Accadian^,  whilst  in  the  conception  of  the  Semites 
themeelves  the  sun  had  from  the  firat  been  accounted  greater  than  the 
moon.     But  be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  the  cult  of  Sin  had 

•  It  will  be  noticed  th&t  tlie  moon-deity  was  At  first  Invariablj  tnaficuluui. 

t  '*  The  Reygion  of  tbe  Ancient  Babylonians  "  (Hibbert  Lectures,  Idll),  pp.  156»  IHflb 
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in  very  early  times  spread  from  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  across 
Arabia  as  far  as  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai*  And  as,  according  to  Pro- 
feasor  Sayce  himself,  ^^  each  Babylonian  town,  large  and  small,  had  its 
own  local  moon-god,"  and  as,  furthermore,  the  sun-god  was  oflScialty 
held  in  Babylon  itself  to  be  the  ofispring  of  the  moon-god,  it  can  hardly 
be  said  that  the  Semites  were  at  all  backward  in  acknowledging  the 
power  and  greatness  of  the  deity  which  resided  in  the  larainary  of 
night*  Later  theologians,  it  is  true,  only  accorded  to  Sin  the  headship 
of  the  second  triad  of  gods^  the  two  other  members  of  this  trinity 
being  Shamash  (the  sun)  and  Rimmon  (the  god  of  tempests  and  of 
thunder).  But  this  grouping  of  deities  was  too  much  iutluenced  by  poli- 
tical considerations  to  serve  as  a  witness  to  the  relative  position  occupied 
by  the  gods  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  world.  Uruk,  a  Chaldaean 
town  lying  to  the  east  of  the  Upper  Eaphrates,  had  risen  to  such  pre- 
eminence among  its  sister  cities,  that  its  god  Ann  (the  heavens)  could 
not  fail  to  secure  for  himself  the  foremost  position  in  the  freshly 
inaugurated  system  of  triads.  With  him  were  associated  Bel  and  Ea. 
O!  the  latter  deity  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  presently,  but  the 
position  of  Bel  as  second  in  the  chief  triad  was  no  doubt  also  largely 
due  to  the  commanding  influence  of  his  city,  Nipur,  The  priests  of 
Sin,  however,  held  fast  to  their  ancient  faith  in  the  supreme  greatness 
of  their  god,  and  the  following  hymn,  contained  in  vol.  iv,  of  the 
'*  Cuneiform  InBcriptions  of  Western  Asia,''  will  show  how  high  a  flight 
their  adoration  of  htm  could  take  : 

**  Lord,  prince  of  the  gods,  who  alone  in  he^iven  and  earth  is  exalted  ,  ,  , 
frtther  Nannar,  lord  of  the  hosts  of  heaven — father  Xannar,  lord  of  Uru, 
prince  of  the  gods  •  .  ,  Lonl,  thy  deity  tills  the  faroflT  heavens,  like  the  vast 
sea,  with  reverential  fear  I  Master  of  the  earth  .  ,  .  father,  begotten  of 
gods  and  men,  who  establishest  for  them  dwolh'ngs  and  in&titutest  for  them 
that  which  Is  good.  ,  .  .  Chief  mighty,  whose  heart  is  great,  god  whom  no 
one  can  nnme,  whotie  limbs  are  steadfast,  whose  knees  never  bend.  .  ,  ,  In 
heaven,  who  is  supreme  ?  .  ,  •  As  for  thee,  it  is  thou  alone  who  art  supreme! 
.  ,  •  As  for  thee,  thy  decree  has  ailled  into  being  e([uity  and  justice,  and 
the  people  have  promulgated  thy  law  !  ,  .  .  As  for  thee,  thy  decree,  who  can 
learn  it,  who  can  try  conclusions  with  it  < — O  Lord,  mighty  in  heaven, 
sovereign  upon  earth,  among  the  gods  thy  brothers  thou  hast  no  rival."  ♦ 

No  surprise  need  be  felt  at  the  supreme  position  occupied  by  the 
moon-god  among  a  certain  number  of  primitive  races  of  men.  The 
seat  of  his  power  was  in  a  heavenly  body  which  was  observed  to  stand 
nearer  to  the  earth  than  all  the  other  shining  orbs  of  the  firmament. 
His  influence  on  the  earth  and  on  man  was,  therefore,  considered  to 
be  more  marked  and  of  a  more  intimate  nature  than  even  that  of  the 
sun.  It  was  the  moon,  moreover,  who  was  seen  to  gather  around 
him  the  glorious  boats  of  stars  on  the  weird  vault  of  night,  whilst  the 
sun  bad  to  cross  the  heavens  unattended,  and  therefore  unserved. 
The   mystic   influence  which   the  king   of  night  exercised  over  the 

*  Qaoted  from  the  tranfrlation  given  in  Maspero's  **  Dawn  of  Civilisation/'  pp.  654, 
G55, 
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imagination  of  man  mnet  have  ako  tended  more  to  religiooa  oon^ 
templation  than  the  brighter  bat  less  awe-inspiring  light  of  botj  day. 
The  sun-god  had,  therefore,  to  wait  a  long  time  for  a  poeiUon  of 
supremacy  in  the  pantheon  of  ancient  Babylonia.  The  enn,  which 
waa  Been  to  issue  every  morning  "  from  the  darkjieSB  of  night,"  c»ald 
in  primitive  times  only  be  regarded  of  the  oflfepring  of  the  god  of 
night,  and  the  worship  accorded  to  him  conld,  therefore,  only  be 
secondary  and  subordinate.  It  waa,  in  fact,  not  before  the  city  of 
Babylon  had  risen  to  supreme  pre-eminence  in  ancient  Chalda3a  that 
Merodach  (the  god  of  the  rising  sun)  became  the  chief  deity  on  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates,  and  even  then  his  priests  had  to  identify  him 
with  the  god  Bel  in  order  to  secure  for  him  the  position  which  they 
de&ired  hini  to  occupy.  But  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  world  it  was 
not  £0*  \^m  (the  moon)  then  alwajs  stood  before  Shamash  (the  ann), 
and  it  waa  he  who  as  **  prince  and  father  of  gods  and  men  '*  exercised 
supreme  sway  over  the  destinies  of  heaven  and  eartL 

It  ip»  moreover,  pretty  clear^and  this,  as  wUl  be  seen  later  on,  is 
an  important  step  in  our  argument^ — that  there  was  in  primitive  times 
a  c}c'e  of  ideas  in  which  Sin^  the  moon-god,  was  identified  with  the 
mysterious  deity  who  waa  worshipped  under  the  name  of  Ea,  On  the 
exact  nature  and  functions  of  this  great  god  much  doubt  has  reigned 
hitherto,  and  to  some  extent  &tiU  reigns.  Thug  whilst  Ma^pero,  in 
company  with  the  greater  number  of  Assyriologists,  calls  him  the  god 
of  *'  the  terrestrial  waters  and  primordial  Ocean,"  he  is  designated  by 
Professor  Hommel  as  the  god  of  both  "  the  earth  and  the  sea."  His 
usual  cuneiform  sjmbol  is  generally  taken  to  mean  *'  house  of  waters/* 
but  Professor  Sayce  only  deduces  from  it  the  theory  that  Ea  waa 
originally  the  **  houee-god/'*  The  attributes  that  are  assigned  to  the 
god  ia  different  ancient  inscriptions  are  indeed  of  a  much-varied 
nature.  On  a  gem  preserved  at  the  British  Museom  he  is  called 
"  the  god  of  pure  life/*  another  of  his  great  characteristics  is  the 
quality  of  paramonnt  wisdom  and  infinite  knowledge,  and  Professor 
fSayce  even  committed  himself  to  an  amalgamation  of  his  attributes 
with  those  of  the  mysterious  being  Oannes*  partly  man  and  partly 
fish,  who  according  f  o  an  ancient  tradition  was  the  means  of  bestowbg 
the  blessings  of  civilisation  on  the  inhabitants  of  primitive  Ch&ldaMk 

That  Ea  was  not  the  god  of  the  sea  only  follows  from  his  Sumerian 
name  Enki,  which  means'*  lord  of  the  earth/'  Assyriologists  are  also 
agreed  that  he  was  a  god  of  very  great  power,  and  that  his  reign 
dates  from  immemorial  antiquity.  It  has  already  been  mentioned 
that  later  theologians  only  assigned  to  him  the  third  place  in  the 
chief  triad  of  gods,  Anu  and  Bel  occupying  the  first  two  positioaa ; 
bat  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  spite  of  this  artificial  arraDgement 
*'  Ea  was/'  in  the  words  of  Professor  Maspero,  **  the  moet  active  and 
energetic  member  of  the  triad/'  The  fact  ia  that  **  Ann  and  Bel^ 
*  *'  T4«  BeliglaD  of  tl  e  AQcieat  B^b;  loaiamii'*  ^  134. 
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;  together  with  all  living  creatures/*  had  eprung  from  Ea,  and  it  is  quit^ 
^-^certain  that  he,  and  not  Ann,  would  have  been  made  **  sovereign  lord 
of  all/'  if  political  motives  and  "  local  vanity  "  had  not  proved  too 
strong  for  the  theologians  of  the  day.  But  let  ns  see  whether  the 
mystery  that  Borronnds  this  great  and  awe-inspiring  deity  cannot 
to  some  extent  be  solved.  The  argnment  in  proof  of  Eas  occasional 
identification  with  Sin  can  be  read  in  Professor  Hommera  work  on 
Hie  **  Ancient  Hebrew  Tradition."  He  there  rightly  says  that  "  when, 
for  instance,  in  the  Joarney  of  Ishtar  to  Hades  we  read — 

"  Then  went  forth  Shamash,  before  Sin  hb  father  wept  be^ 
Before  Ea,  the  Idog,  came  his  tears," 

the  so-called  paralielismus  membmrum^  which  is  the  guiding  principle 

j'of  all  early  Semitic  poetry^  at  once  enggests  that  Sin,  the  moon-god, 

^mnd  Ea,  the  earth-god,  are  interchangeable  terms/'     Another  striking 

proof  of  this  eqnation  of  deities  is  the  fact  that  Merodach,  the  god  of 

the  rising  snn,  is,  accordiog  to  the  genealogical  system,  the  son  of  Ea. 

But  we  have   already   seen  that  the    primitive  races  of    Babylonia 

regarded  the  snn  as  the  offspring  of  the  moon.    If,  therefore,  Merodach, 

ihe  Bun-god,  is  the  son  of  Ea,  the  latter  god  mnst  be  taken  to  represent 

the  moon,     Merodach's  descent   from    Ea  has  puzzled   no   less  an 

^rchadologist  than  Professor  Sayce  himself,  bnt  Professor  Hommel'a 

L-eqnation  removes  all  difficnlty.     The  relationship  of  father  and  son 

Which  exists  between  Ea  and  Merodach  is  entirely  analogous,  and 

l^ven  identical,  with  the  same  relationship  between  Sin  and  Shamash, 

the  equation  of  Ea  and  Siq  being  quite  as  close  as  that  of  Merodach 

and  Shamash,    The  two  former  are  ultimately  only  different  titles  of  the 

tnoon-god^  just  as  the  two  latter  are  names  of  the  sungod.     Other 

iproofs  of  this  eqnation  are  not  wanting  either.     *'  Ishtar/'  eays  Pro- 

'lessor  Hommel,  **  as  sister  and  wife  of  Merodach,  is  the  daughter  of 

Ea,  whilst  in  the  epos,  on  the  contrary,  she  is  represented  as  daughter 

of  Sin,  who  is  thus  asiumed  as  the  equivalent  of  Ea/*     li  to  these 

fmrgnmenta  be  added  the  fact  that  Sin  was  originally  no  less  **the 

begetter  of  gods  and  men  "  than  Ea  was  the  source  '^  whence  gods 

and  men  had  sprung/'  it  becomes  qaite  clear  that  there  is  very  good 

ground  for  supposing  that  Ea  and  Sin  were  in  primitive  times  names 

of  the  same  god,  and  that  their  differentiation  and  separation  from 

each  other  is  due  to  later  periods  in  the  history  of  Babylonia ;  though 

it  must  be  remembered  that  in  epeakiiig  of  races  whose  history  dates 

back  to  more  than  4000  years  B.C.,  even  late  times  belong,  from  our 

point  of  view,  to  the  ages  of  hoar  antiquity. 

Nor  ia  the  close  connection  that  exists  between  Ea  and  the  waters 

of  the  ocean  a  difficnlty  in  the  way  of  this  identification.     It  is  only 

too  likely  that  the  designation   "honse  of  waters"  is  due  to  the 

injQuence  which  the  moon  was  observed  to  exercise  over  the  tides  ;  and 

las  Eridn,  the  original  seat  of  Ea,  was  in  ancient  times  situated  close 

TOL.  LZXIV.  2  Q 
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to  where  the  Eaphrates  emptied  ittself  into  the  Persian  Gulf,  the 
aqt:iatic  character  of  the  god  is  fallj  explained.  In  towns  that  lay 
farther  inland  the  inflaence  of  the  moon  on  the  tides  would,  of  course^ 
remain  unob&erved|  and  the  god  wonld  therefore  in  anch  places  be 
called  by  other  names.  At  Urn  he  thus  bore  the  name  of  Nannar 
(the  glorioos)^  at  Haran  he  was  known  as  Sin  (the  god  of  the  thirty 
days  of  the  month)^  and  various  other  names  of  the  god  are  fonnd 
recorded  on  a  tablet  dealing  with  his  worship  in  different  places  of 
Babylonia,  Nor  most  it  be  forgotten  that  the  name  Enza,  of  ^*  lord 
of  knowledge/*  which  is  the  Snmerian  title  of  the  moon-god,  is  qait» 
as  applicable  to  Ea,  who,  as  we  have  eeen^  possessed  the  attribute  of 
supreme  wisdom  and  unlimited  knowledge, 

A  name  of  deity  very  similar  in  sound  to  that  of  Ea  is  Aa  or  Ta, 
The  origin  and  fancfcions  of  this  god,  whose  worship  appears  to  hav^ 
been  wide -spread  in  the  regions  of  the  Upper  Eaphrates  and  other 
parts  of  Western  Asia,  hare  so  far  not  been  made  out,  and  a  recent 
writer*  has  even  declared  that  **  this  is  a  point  which  is  never  likely 
to  be  cleared  up,"  The  suggestion  made  hore  is  that  this  mysterious 
deity  is  none  other  than  Ea  t  himself*  and  that  the  form  Aa  or  Ya 
merely  represents  a  somewhat  modified  phonetic  transcript  of  the 
name  borne  by  the  god  of  Eridu,  who,  as  has  been  shown ,  was^ 
according  to  a  primitive  cycle  of  ideas,  identical  with  Nannar  of  Uru 
and  Sin  of  Haran.  It  would  be  very  straoge  to  stumble  on  an 
admittedly  far-spread  name  of  a  god  whose  attributes  and  origin  are 
enveloped  in  entire  obscurity,  especially  considering  the  appreciable 
amount  of  information  that  has  come  to  light  concerning  the  other 
great  gods  of  antiquity.  This  difficulty  would  be  obviated  by  tho 
identification  of  Aa  with  Ea,  We  have  suggested  that  the  former 
name  might  bo  merely  a  phonetic  tranEcript  of  the  latter.  But  it 
ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  cuneiform  symbol  for  Aa  also 
denotes  water,  and  that  it  enters  largely  intou  combinations  of  signs 
beariDg  the  meaning  of  "  rain,"  *'  sea,*'  **  river,"  and  the  like.  Ea,  ai>^ 
we  have  soggestedj  was  the  god  of  the  sea  because  he  was  the  deity 
who  from  his  seat  in  the  Bhining  orb  of  the  moon  controlled  the 
movement  of  the  tides.  It  would,  therefore,  be  quite  natnnd  to 
designate  the  god  by  the  simple  symbol  of  Aa, .  '*  water '" ;  and  the 
phonetic  similarity  between  Aa  and  Ea  might  be  considered  as  an 
additional  reason  for  the  adoption  of  the  sign  in  various  part^  of  the 
ancient  world.  A  fresh  point  to  be  noticed  is  that  a  number  of  other 
gods  were  in  later  times  identified  with  Aa  or  Ya.  This  was  done 
by  way  of  extolling  the  greatuesa  and  dignity  of  the  various  deities  in 
c]ae&tion.  But  it  is  clear  that  only  identification  with  the  highest 
kind  of  divinity  could  be  considered  to  convey  the  compliment  that 
was  intended.     It  follows^  therefore^  that  Aa  mast  have  been  a  god 

•  Prof.  Hommel,  *' Ancient  Hebrew  Tradition/'  p.  lit:, 
t  The  Greek  form  of  the  name  waF,  in  fact,  \\^, 
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of  supreme  magnitude  in  the  ancient  pantheon  of  Babylonia  and 
Assyria,  and  it  mil  be  admitted  that  in  Ea  a  god  is  found  who 
answers  admirably  to  all  the  requirements  of  the  case.  Aa  or  Ya  is, 
in  facbp  often  treated  aa  '*  the  god/'  and  not  merely  as  one  deity  ont 
of  many.  When,  for  instance,  it  is  said  that  Asanr  is  Aa,  that  Bel 
is  Aa,  or  even  that  Shamash  (the  snn)  is  Aa,  the  idea  conveyed  is 
that  AsBur^  Bel,  or  Shamashi  as  the  case  may  be,  are  to  be  identified 
with  him  who  is  the  god  par  e^ixdhiwc.  But  the  one  deity  •  of 
primitive  Chaldeea  who  was  likely  to  attain  this  supreme  poaition^^ — aide 
by  side,  it  is  true,  with  Merodach  of  Babylon  t — was  the  great  and 
ancient  god  who  was  enthroned  in  £ridu,  the  cradle  of  civilisation, 
and  probably  of  man  himself.  These  considerations  must  be  allowed 
to  establish  at  least  a  strong  probability  in  favour  of  the  suggestion 
that  Aa  or  Ya  is  indeed  Ea  himself,  who  thus  gradually  gained  th& 
exalted  appellation  which  devotees  of  other  gods  liked  to  apply  to 
their  own  special  deities.  It  must  be  owned  that  definite  proof  of 
this  identification  is  yet  wanting  j  but  if  the  following  remarks  on 
the  original  identity  of  Abraham's  god  with  Ea-Sin  be  correct,  the 
reasonableness  and  cogency  of  this  part  of  our  theory  will  be  easily 
seen. 

This  brings  us  to  the  central  part  of  our  subject,  for  the  question 
must  now  be  answered  what  grounds  there  are  for  the  identification 
of  the  god  of  the  early  Hebrews  with  Ka*Sin,  the  great  god  of  Eridu, 
Uru,  and  Haran.  The  reasons  to  be  adduced  are  indeed  of  a  suffi* 
ciently  varied  nature  to  make  up  a  strong  chain  of  evidences.  There 
is  first  of  all  the  very  prominent  position  which  the  mountain  gacred 
to  the  moon*god,  namely  Sinai,  occupies  in  the  religion  of  the 
Hebrews,  The  importance  assigned  by  the  Israelites  to  this  famous 
seat  of  the  god  of  Urn  and  Haran  was  so  great  that  its  supreme 
religious  significance  has  indelibly  impressed  itself  on  almost  every 
book  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  The  great  event  from  which  all  aubse* 
quent  references  to  Sinai  take  their  rise  is,  of  course,  the  giving  of 
the  Law ;  but  a  reasonable  explanation  ought  to  be  forthcoming  why 
it  was  on  this  mountain  that  Yahweh  elected  to  manifest  himself  to 
his  people.  The  answer  which  most  readily  suggests  itself  is  that 
Sinai  was  indeed  sacred  to  the  god  whom  Moses  taught  the  Israelites 
to  worship  under  the  name  of  Yahweh  (the  Existing  One).  It  ia 
true  that  the  Law  given  from  Sinai  embodies  a  far  more  spiritual  idea 
of  the  deity  than  was  contained  in  the  theological  conception  of  Sin. 
The  prohibition  of  making  any  graven  image  points  to  a  stage  in 
which  the  original  cosmic  notion  was  superseded  by  a  more  meta- 
physical idea  of  god.  The  name  Yahweh  (lengthened,  as  archaeologists 
rightly  think,   from  Aa  or   Ya)  also  indicates  a   divine  abstraction 

*  Ana,  as  has  be«o  shown,  owed  hb  position  at  the  head  o£  the  chief  triiid  of  gods  to 
a  political  accident, 

t  See  T.  G.  FiDcbeflf ''  The  Bcligions  Ideas  of  the  Babjlonians,"  pp.  S-ll« 
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rather  than  a  Tisible  object  in  the  sky.  The  theological  and  ethical 
advance  inaugorated  by  Moaes  was,  in  fact,  bo  great  that  the  religion 
taught  by  him  may  almost  be  called  an  entirely  new  one.  But  the 
fact  of  Sinai  being  selected  for  the  great  theophany  of  the  Fentateach 
is  none  the  less  of  the  utmost  significance.  **Yoar  god,"  bo  the 
people  were  taught^  *^  is  indeed  according  to  yonr  ancient  tradition 
the  deity  who  has  chosen  Sinai  as  hia  special  abode ;  he  is  the  god 
who  was  known  to  your  father  Abraham  by  the  name  of  Shaddai  or 
Shadu  (rock  or  mountain,  one  of  the  attributes  of  Sin) ;  but  he  is  in 
reality  the  bearer  of  even  a  greater  name  than  either  Sin,  Nannar,  or 
Shadu.  It  is  true  that  he  presides  over  the  wonderfal  inflnences 
which  the  moon  exercises  over  the  earth  and  the  sea ;  he  is  *  the 
measure  of  time  \  he  determines  the  months ,  and  leads  the  course  of 
the  years^  and  the  entire  life  of  mankind  and  of  great  cities  depends '  * 
upon  his  movements  across  the  vaulted  heavens;  he  is  also  *the  lord 
of  hosts/  the  god  at  whose  appearing  myriads  of  stars  shine  out  in 
attendance  upon  him ;  but  he  is  at  the  same  time  much  greater  than 
has  hitherto  been  thought,  for  ht*  is  the  absolutely  Existing  One,  he 
is  the  god  who  in  himself  sums  up  all  being  and  all  life ;  he  alone  it 
is  who  of  neceesity  exists,  whilst  all  else  only  owns  an  existence  that 
ia  dependent  upon  bis." 

This  is  the  only  theory  whish  offers  an  adequate  explanation  of  the 
two  streams  of  religious  thought  which  are  blended  in  the  tradition  of 
Sinai.  There  was,  on  the  one  hand,  the  worship  of  Sin  which  the 
popular  belief  connected  with  the  mountain  called  after  his  name,  and 
we  are,  on  the  other  handj  brought  face  to  face  on  the  same  mountain 
with  the  purer  and  more  refined  conception  which  Moses  was  striving 
to  bring  near  to  the  cousciousness  of  his  people.  The  only  practical 
way  of  teaching  the  Israelites  to  appreciate  the  truer  and  greater 
doctrine  was  to  declare  that  Yahweh  himself  was  the  god  who  was 
worshipped  on  Stnai,  at  Uru,  and  at  Haran,  but  that  his  unique 
greatness  even  transcended  all  their  former  knowledge  and  belief 
concerning  him. 

The  reader  will  now  be  in  a  position  to  appreciate  the  argument 
from  the  divine  names  foreshadowed  in  the  preceding  pages.  For  it 
is  clear  that  if  Yahweh  or  Ya  was  originally  identical  with  Sin,  the 
rest  becomes  almost  a  matter  of  mathematical  demonstration.  It  has 
been  shown  that  Sin  was,  according  to  a  primitive  cycle  of  ideas,  the 
same  as  Ea  j  but  if  Ya  was  none  other  than  Sin,  Ea  and  Ya  also 
form  an  undoubted  equation.  The  argument,  therefore  which  we 
were  able  to  derive  from  Yahweh'e  manifestation  on  Sinai  is  thus 
fihown  to  be  of  even  more  extensive  force  than  appeared  at  the  outset. 
It  helps  to  confirm  a  theory  which  could  at  first  only  be  advanced 
with  hesitation  and  some  degree  of  doubt,  and  one  is  thus  enabled  to 
continue  the  argument  with  greater  confidence  and  assurance. 
•  See  Maapero,  *'  Dawn  of  CiTilkfttiou/*  p.  646. 
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If  from  the  theophany  of  Sinai  we  go  backw&rda  to  the  history  of 
Abraham,  we  are  struck  by  another  important  coBBideration.  If 
Abraham,  on  leaving  Ur  of  the  Cbatdees,  had  migrated  to  a  place 
where  Sin  was  not  accorded  finpreme  worship,  one  might  have  had  a 
right  to  BQppose  that  his  migration  was  partly  due  to  antagonism  on 
his  part  towards  the  god  of  his  native  city ;  but  the  fact  is  that  the 
place  at  which  he  is  recorded  to  have  made  his  first  great  halt  and 
lengthened  stay  was  none  other  than  Haran,  a  city  in  which  the 
moon-god  reigned  as  sopreme  as  ia  Urn  itself.  In  departing  from 
Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  he  therefore  by  no  means  intended  to  sever  him- 
self from  the  domain  and  influence  of  Sin,  but  rather  sought  the 
shelter  of  his  abode  eleewbere.  It  is,  in  fact,  quite  posBible  that  the 
patriarch's  departure  from  the  city  of  his  birth  was  caused  by  reasonft- 
quite  the  reverse  of  personal  antagonism  to  Nannar-Sin.  During  the^ 
vicissitudes  which  various  Chaldaean  cities  appear  to  have  nndergone 
in  the  time  of  Abraham,*  one  conqueror  or  another  might  have  tried 
to  set  np  his  own  chief  god  at  Uru  in  place  of  Nannar  (the  shining 
disk  of  the  moon),  and  the  emigration  of  Abraham  may  have  been 
one  of  the  results  of  the  ensning  politico-religious  complications. 
Bat  be  this  as  it  may,  do  one  can  doubt  the  significance  of  the  fact  that 
Abraham  only  left  Uru  to  settlej  for  a  time  at  any  rate,  at  Haran,  a 
city  where  he  could  attach  himself  securely  to  the  worship  of  the  god 
of  his  fathers. 

In  the  light  of  what  has  been  said  it  is  also  likely  that  the  very 
name  of  the  patriarch  (Abiramu-^i,t\,  my  father  ia  high)  points  to  the 
same  ancient  cult  of  the  moon -god.  **  My  father  and  ruler  is  the 
exalted  onej'*  namely,  he  who  from  the  vaulted  firmament  above 
controls  not  only  the  shining  hosts  of  heaven,  but  also  the  earth  and 
the  sea  below.  It  furthermore  appears  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
**  El  Elyon "  (ie.,  the  exalted,  or  most  high,  god)  to  whose  priest 
Melchizedek  Abraham  offered  the  tenth  part  of  all  his  conquered 
spoil,  was  also  identical  with  the  high  luminary  deity  of  night  to 
whom  Abraham's  own  name  seems  to  contain  bo  marked  an  allusion. 
It  is,  on  the  face  of  it,  very  unlikely  that  Abraham  should  have 
offered  tithes  to  the  priest  of  aoy  god  except  his  own ;  bat  if  the 
attribute  **  most  high  *'  be  taken  to  refer  to  the  god  of  Urii  and 
Haran  himself,  the  patriarch's  relation  to  Melchizedek  falls  in  admir- 
ably with  his  known  unswerving  devotion  to  his  god  in  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  bis  career. 

But  Sin   ia  not  the  only  name  by  wbich   the  god   entered    into 
relations  with  early  Biblical  persoaages,     Iq  some  of  the  Babylonian 
W  legends  we  find  the  name  Ea  where  in  the  corresponding  texts  of 

I  Genesis  Yah  web  is  used,  thus  showing  on  independent  testimony  that 

^  the   latter    divine    name    mast   answer    to    the    former.     The    most 

■  important  case  in  point  ia   sapplied  by  the  narrative  of  the  Hood, 

^^^  *  8ee  €h.  v«  in  Hommel's  ''  Ancient  Hebrew  Tradition." 
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Noah  (Lc.^  rest)  is  on  all  hands  acknowledged  to  be  identical  with 
Sit-Napishti  (i.6\,  rescae  of  life)  of  the  Babjloniau  story  as  related  in 
the  eleventh  canto  of  the  Nimrod  epos.  The  sioiilaritj  of  the  two 
aocoants  extends  not  only  to  the  facts  narrated,  but  even  to  the  very 
lawgoage  used.  *  In  both  does  the  divine  voice  issue  minute  directions 
as  to  the  dimensions  of  the  ark  oc  ship  that  is  to  be  built ;  in  both  is 
the  flood  stated  to  have  begun  on  the  seventh  day  after  the  issue  of 
these  directions ;  in  each  account  the  dove  sent  oat  by  the  occupants 
of  the  ark  Oies  hither  and  thither  without  finding  a  resting-place  for 
the  sole  of  her  foot.  When  the  flood  is  over,  the  sweet-smelling 
savour  of  the  offerings  which  ascends  to  heaven  serves  to  propitiate 
the  god  of  Noah  no  less  than  the  diverse  deities  of  the  Babylonian 
epos,  and  in  each  case  the  whole  narrative  closes  with  a  divine 
blessing  on  rescued  man* 

There  are,  of  course,  many  differences  between  the  two  accounts* 
The  dimensions  of  Noah's  ark  diverge  widely  from  those  of  Sit- 
Napishti's  vessel ;  the  birds  sent  forth  by  the  latter  were  a  dove,  a 
swallow,  and  lastly  a  raven,  whereas  in  the  Biblical  account  the  raven 
is  sent  out  first,  and  then,  for  three  consecntive  times,  the  dove ;  the 
mountain  on  which  the  ark  rested  is  only  vaguely  described  in  the 
Bible  as  belonging  to  the  mountaina  of  Ararat,  whilst  the  epos 
specifies  it  as  Mount  Nisir  (i.«.,  rescue).  It  is  furthermore  evident 
that  the  Babylonian  story  was  written,  or  redacted^  under  the  infla- 
ence  of  priests  who  gave  to  Ann  and  Bel  higher  rank  than  to  Ea ; 
and  it  ought  also  to  be  remarked  that  the  Biblical  account  is  stripped 
of  the  larger  amount  of  phantastic  legend  which  lends  a  special 
character  to  the  epos.  The  two  narratives  are,  however,  in  all 
essentials  absolutely  the  same  ;  but  the  feature  which  has  the  most 
important  bearing  on  our  present  inquiry  is  this  :  that  the  god  who 
befriends  Sit-Napishti  and  eaves  him  from  destruction  is  Ea  (^  Sin) 
who  thus  clearly  answers  to  Tahweh  (originally  Ya),  by  who^e  divine 
forethought  the  Noah  of  the  Bible  was  rescued  from  ruin. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  closest  analogy  to  the  history  of  Adam  that 
has  yet  been  found  among  the  legends  of  ancient  Babylonia  is  tJiat 
of  Adapa,  the  hero  of  the  story  bearing  his  name.  The  details  of  the 
highly  fanciful  narrative  are,  it  is  true^  very  far  from  presenting  as 
close  a  parallel  to  the  Biblical  account  as  the  story  of  Sit-Napishti, 
But  the  points  of  Kkeness  are  suflSciently  striking  to  justify  the 
aasuujption  of  a  common  origin.  Besides  the  similarity  of  the  name, 
there  are  the  following  points  to  be  noticed.  Adapa,  like  Adam,  is 
the  son  of  a  god,  without  being  divine  himself;  each  of  them  is 
represented  as  the  progenitor  of  the  human  race ;  and  the  tree  of  life 
which  plays  so  important  a  part  in  the  history  of  Adam  finds  a 
parallel  in  the  "food  of  life"  of  the  Babylonian  story.  The  command 
**  Eat  not !  '*  is  given  in  both,  though   the  incident  of  the  food  and 
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drink  of  the  Adapa  legend  exhibits  a  purport  which  diflfers  entirely 
from  the  moti?es  which  onderlie  the  Biblical  narrative.  But  what 
interests  os  iDosfc  in  thia  place  is  that  the  god  and  father  of  Adapa, 
with  whom,  thoagh  mortal,  he  is  privileged  to  hold  familiar  converse, 
is  again  Ea  (=  Stn)^  who  thns  occupies  in  the  legend  the  place 
assigned  to  Yahweh  in  the  corresponding  Biblical  story  of  Adam, 

The  second  chapter  of  Genesis,  like  several  other  sections  of  the 
book,  bears  indeed  unmistakable  marks  of  affinity  with  the  Ea  legends 
of  the  inscriptions.  After  having  read  the  latter,  one  cannot  but  feel 
that  the  inflnence  and  energy  of  the  god  of  Eridn  ia  brooding  over 
some  of  the  earlier  narratives  in  the  Bible,  The  opening  chapter  of 
OsDesis,  on  the  other  hand^  which  the  critics  rightly  assign  to  the 
latest  document  of  the  Hexateuch,  namely,  the  Priests'  Code,  studiously 
avoids  the  name  of  Yahweh,  and  eliminates  much  els©  that  was 
calculated  to  draw  the  reader'a  attention  to  the  rdle  played  by  Ea  in 
the  earliest  stages  o^  the  world's  history.  The  same  chapter  preserves, 
however,  one  featai©  which  strongly  reminds  one  of  the  personality 
ot  the  same  god  under  the  name  Sin,  Among  all  the  likenesses  of 
,godB  which  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  art  has  perpetuated  for  us,  there 
ts  none  which  looks  so  thoroughly  and  so  simply  human  *  as  that  of 
Sin,  the  moon-god ;  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  think  of  this  striking 
resemblance  when  reading  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  that  man 
was  created  in  God's  own  image  and  likeness.  This  ia  merely  one 
other  incidental  testimony  to  th*^  correctness  of  the  preceding  demon- 
stration. The  more  one  ponders  on  the  subject  the  clearer  and 
stronger  becomes  the  evidence  in  favour  of  the  theory  which  I  have 
been  trying  to  establish,  and  one  feels  more  and  more  certain  that 
the  conclusion  arrived  at  ia  a  perfectly  safe  and  assured  one. 

But  if  this  be  so,  if  Ea-Sin  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  real  origin  of 
the  ancient  Hebrew  Yahweh  cult,  the  question  might  be  asked  whether 
one  is  able  to  point  to  any  religious  rite  of  the  later  Hebrews  that 
exhibits  traces  of  such  an  origin.  Primitive  theological  ideas  and 
institutions,  it  will  rightly  be  said,  are  apt  to  leave  some  sort  of  impress 
on  the  later  beliefs  and  observances  of  a  people,  and  analogy  requires 
that  like  reminiscences  should  also  be  shown  to  exist  in  the  present 
case.  To  this  demand  I  am  able  to  give  full  and  definite  satisfaction. 
The  Jews  of  the  present  day  indeed  observe  a  religious  rite  which  very 
strongly  reminds  one  of  the  moon-cult  from  which  their  wonderfally 
pore  monotheistic  religion  originally  sprang.  At  an  early  date  after 
the  appearing  of  the  new  moon,  or  as  soon  as  the  renewed  crescent  is 
Tifiible  with  suJQScient  clearness,  the  Hebrew  prayer-book  enjoins  on 
■  the  Israelites  to  assemble  for  a  religious  service  in  the  open,  and  th© 

I  ritual  which  is   then  observed  amounts,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  to  a 

I  *  8ee  Plate  civ.  in  the  Oi^ford  *'  Bible  IHustrations  '* ;  also  Maspero,  *'  Dawn  of 


See  Plate  civ.  in  the  0%iotd 
Civilisation/'  p.  655. 
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Amxmt  and  joyous  Balatation  of  the  new-bom  laminary  of  nigfat,  Xh^ 
benedictions,  psalms,  prayers,  and  versiclea  recited  are,  of  courBe»  SQcb 
as  could  not  give  direct  offence  to  the  higher  and  pnrer  religioits  oooi* 
r^eionsness  of  Mosaic  and  transcendental  Jadaiam  ;  bnt  the  mjiliD- 
logical  aignificance  of  the  rite  in  qaeBUon  is  none  the  less  clear  and 
nnmistakable,  I  need  not  qnote  any  phrased  from  a  religions  serTice 
which  is  open  to  all,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  enlarge  in  this  place  on  the 
Rabbinic  legend  concerning  the  original  great  splendour  of  the  moon. 
It  will  be  suflScient  to  mention  one  dictum  of  the  Babbis  which, 
by  itfl  remarkable  wording,  seems  to  carry  ns  back  to  the  devont  wor- 
ship of  Nannar-Sin  at  Um  and  Haran.  ^*  He  who  at  the  proper 
time/*  so  goes  the  saying,  '^  prononnces  the  benediction  on  the  new 
moon  is  as  one  who  welcomes  the  very  presence  of  the  Sbechinah,  or 
Divine  Glory.**  No  kngnage  can  be  clearer  and  slrqpgier  than  this^ 
and  no  argument  con  Id  oflfer  more  conclnaive  additional  evideaioe  isk 
favonr  of  my  present  contention. 

The  march  which  early  theological  evolution  toA  in  Western  Asia 
is  shown  by  the  results  of  the  foregoing  investigation  to  have  been  as* 
follows :  There  was  first  a  primeval  form  of  faith,  consisting  in  th^ 
worship  of  the  supreme  god  Ea,  at  the  very  cradle  of  civiliBatioii — 
namely,  £ridu»  iy^^g  close  to  the  spot  where  the  Euphrates  originally 
joined  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  was  partly  through  divine  emanations  or 
pfOCreation»  and  partly  by  means  of  taming  the  different  names  of  th^ 
aame  god  into  designations  of  separate  deitie«,  that  a  far-branched^ 
polytheistic  system  soon  developed  itself  out  of  the  original  faith  of 
Eridu.  One  family  of  the  human  race,  however^  remained  faithful  tO' 
Ea,  worshipping  the  god  under  the  name  of  Nannar  at  Uru,  and 
under  that  of  Sin  at  Haran,  Bnt  there  were — apart  from  frequent 
lapses  into  polytheism — two  dasses  of  worshippers  among  the  faithful 
adherents  of  the  god.  The  higher  conception  was  a  strictly  mono- 
tlieistic  one,  holding  to  the  belief  that  Ea  or  Ta,  and  later  Yahweh, 
was  the  only  god,  there  being  none  other  beside  him.  This  conceptioz^ 
also  became  in  the  course  of  time  more  and  more  idealised,  and  was 
continually  gaining  in  ethical  depth  and  purity.  The  less  exalted 
form  of  faith  was  henotheistic.  Yahweh  was  in  this  view  not  indeed 
the  only  god  in  existence,  but  he  was  the  only  god  for  the  Hebrews  to 
worship.  For  a  long  time  henotheism  and  monotheism  existed  not  only 
by  the  side  of  each  other,  but  also  in  cloee  proximity  to  a  more  or  less 
rampant  and  gross  form  of  polytheism.  The  purer  and  greater  faitbt 
however,  gradually  gained  the  upper  hand  ;  and  it  is  this  higher  and 
nobler  doctrine  that  has  been  transmitted  through  tlie  people  of  the 
Hebrews  to  the  most  civilised  and  most  powerful  races  of  the  modem 
world. 

G.  Maegouoltil. 


THE   DREYFUS  CASE: 


A    STUDY   OF    FEENCH    OPINION. 


THE  confession  and  suicide  of  Colonel  Henry  have  opened  a  new 
phase  of  the  Dreyfus  case,  and  hastened  the  development  of 
thia  long  drama.  They  have  settled  the  nndecided  who  had  not  yet 
got  BO  far  as  to  take  one  side  or  the  other ;  they  have  excited  the 
most  agonisiog  doubts  in  those  minds  which  had  refused  to  go  into 
the  question ;  they  have  roused  the  feelings  of  the  crowd  who  had  op 
to  this  time  ignored  the  whole  matter  as  a  **  bourgeois  discussion  *' j 
they  have  thrown  a  dry  light  upon  the  slight  intelligence  and 
enormous  prejodices  of  M*  Cavaignac,  who,  though  he  raged  against 
Dreyfus,  failed  to  get  the  lead  of  a  military  party  ;  they  have  driven 
the  honest  but  timid  M,  Brisson  to  break  with  a  colleague  who  was 
becoming  too  compromising,  and  to  take  the  lead  in  favour  of 
revision.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  new  Minister  of  War,  General 
Zurlinden,  tried  to  oppose  this  measure ;  in  vain  that  he  was, 
apparently,  supported  by  the  President  of  the  Republic,  whose  line 
has  not  been  very  clear ;  in  vain  that  he  tried,  by  the  sacrifice  of 
Colonel  du  Paty  de  Clam,  to  satisfy  the  friends  of  legality  and  justice. 
M-  Brisson  ended  by  listening  to  the  rising  voice  of  public  opinion  ^ 
and  he  was  backed  by  most  of  his  civilian  colleagues,  and  especially  by 
M.  Leon  Bourgeois^  who  is  not  the  man  to  risk  a  popnlirity  which 
he  has  always  wisely  kept  up,  joat  to  please  the  General  Staff .  The 
Prime  Minister  has  parted  with  General  Znrlinden,  as  he  parted  with 
General  Cavaignac,  and  the  revision  of  the  trial  of  1894  is  in  principle 
decided  on. 

Justice,  nevertheless,  has  not  yet  won  the  day.  Not  oue  of  the 
foes  of  Dreyfus  has  laid  down  his  arms.  They  will  certainly  try  the 
chances  of  a  desperate  battle.  They  will  stop  at  nothing  if  they  can 
only  terrify  the  public  anew,  rouse  suspicion  against  those  who  are 
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working  for  justice  and  light,  and  again  prevent  the  trial  from  taking 
ita  course  in  public.  Bat,  in  all  probabiiityj  this  final  effort  will  not 
postpone  by  a  single  day  the  rehabilitation  of  the  innocent  prisooer, 
and  the  punishment  of  the  miserable  men  who  have  perpetrated  the 
greatest  crime  of  the  age.  Before  long  moat  Frenchmen  will  be 
"  Revisionists/'  will  pretend  that  they  have  always  been  so ;  and,  in 
the  rush  of  enthusiasm,  men  will  be  unable  to  make  out  why  it  baa 
been  so  hard  to  procure  the  revision  of  an  unjust  and  illegal  trial. 

Let  OS  not  wait  for  the  end  of  this  dreadful  crisis  before  trying  to 
understand  it.  This  is  the  moment  to  study,  from  close  at  h^id,  and 
before  they  have  had  time  to  subside,  the  passions  which  have  been 
At  war  for  eleven  months  in  France.  For  nearly  a  year  Frenchmen 
have  been  suspecting  each  other  of  every  kind  of  crime,  of  conspiring 
against  justice  and  freedom,  or  of  betraying  the  country.  But  what 
is  it  that  has  caused  a  particular  man  to  take  the  one  side  or  the 
other?  Is  it  mere  chance  which  has  arranged  them  in  hostile 
parties  ?  Or  is  it  that  in  truth  each  man  in  choosing  his  side  haa 
been  largely  inllueneed  by  motives  of  which  he  was  very  dimly 
conscious,  but  which  spring  from  a  whole  group  of  causes,  social, 
intellectual,  moral,  and  even  religious  ? 

I. 

We  mnat  first  put  aside  those  families  which  have  any  close  relations 
with  the  Army.  Nine  times  out  of  ten,  a  man  who  is  a  near  rela* 
tive  of  an  officer  has  held,  and  still  holds,  Scheurer-Kestner,  Reinach, 
Zola  and  all  those  who  have  taken  in  hand  the  restoration  of  Dreyfus 
to  be  bad  Frenchmen  For  him  if  is  a  question  of  the  honour  of  the 
Army,  not  of  the  innocence  or  guilt  of  a  particular  person. 

Grant  that  the  court-martial  which  condemned  Dreyfus  was 
deceived  ;  beyond  the  fact  that  there  is  no  diehonour  in  acknowledging 
and  making  reparation  for  a  mistake,  the  members  of  a  court-martial 
do  not  represent  the  entire  Army,  Probably  General  Mercier,  in  1 894, 
took  an  unfortunate  course ;  but  is  General  Mercier  the  incarnation  of 
the  French  Army  ?  He  might  be  accused  of  prevarication  without 
touching  the  Army  in  general.  It  is  now  manifest  that  the  villain  of 
this  drama  was  M*  du  Paty  d©  Clam,  and  that  this  officer,  with  He-nry 
for  accomplice,  haa  shrunk  from  no  artifice,  however  fraudulent,  m 
order  to  carry  out  his  project.  If  we  admit  that  Du  Paty  de  Clam  ia 
a  strange  being  in  whom  folly  and  wickedness  are  combined  in  bewil- 
dering proportions,  still  the  French  Army  is  not  bound  up  with  ibis 
monster.  Pat  things  at  their  worst :  suppose  General  BoisdeflTre  and 
the  General  Stafl'have  a  terrible  day  of  judgment  before  them,  is  the 
French  Army  responsible  for  the  doings  of  half-a-dozen  officers  who, 
through  stupidity,  folly,  or  fanaticism  have  committed  a  blander  or 
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even  a  crime  ?  If  these  men  are  really  guilty,  it  is  a  service  to  the 
Army  to  expose  them.  Bat  instead  of  recognising  it  as  a  service,  the 
Airmy  cries  out  that  it  ia  attacked  and  insolted,  and  those  who  are 
allied  with  it  repeat  the  absurd  cry.      Is  there  not  a  mystery  here  ? 

We  are  aware  that  esjyrit  de  t:orps  can  sometimes  produce  results 
of  this  kind*  In  this  case  c^rit  de  corps  has  been  intensified  by  the 
special  life  which  French  officers  lead,  by  their  mmaraderie^  by  the 
uniform  which  keeps  them  apart  from  the  mass  of  the  nation.  How- 
ever, the  phenomenon  we  have  to  treat  here  is  out  of  all  proportion  to 
those  with  which  one  is  tempted  to  compare  it.  In  fact,  it  is  not  so 
much  esprit  dc  corps  as  cspril  dr  cask. 

But  is  it  fair  to  speak  of  '*  caste**  in  a  country  in  which  so  many 
social  barriers  have  been  broken  down  by  the  Kevolution,  where  it  is 
said  that  every  soldier  carries  a  marahara  baton  in  his  knapsack  ?  It 
has  occurred  to  M*  Urbain  Gohier  to  compare  the  present  French 
Army  List  with  that  of  the  '*  Army  of  Conde,"  that  is  of  the  aris- 
tocracy who  emigrated  in  1791  and  17D2  and  fought  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Allies.  His  task  is  not  yet  complete.  But  he  has  already 
brought  to  light  the  fact  that  more  than  a  thonaand  names,  borne  by 
several  thousand  officers,  are  identical  in  the  armies  of  Condi^  and  in 
the  French  Army  of  to-day.  The  same  families  who,  nnder  the  ancient 
rigimt,  were  in  possession  of  the  higher  military  grades,  and  who 
<:arri6d  arms  against  France  in  the  days  of  the  Kevolation,  still  hold 
the  superior  commands.  Ooly  yesterday  the  Chief  of  the  General 
Staff'  was  M*  Le  Mouton  de  Boisdeffre,  whose  grandfather  and  great 
nncleg  were  captains  in  the  Army  of  the  Emigres.  The  name  of  the 
head  of  the  first  division  of  the  General  Staff  is  M.  d©  Curieres  de 
Oastelnan;  his  ancestors  rendered  distinguished  service  against  the 
soldiers  of  the  Eevolation.  When  followed  out  in  detail,  this  inqairy 
yields  astounding  results. 

Nor   are  these   ref^ults   a   matter   of    iudifference.      It  is   the  old 

nobUily    which    recovered  possession    of    the   higher  grades    of  the 

service  ;  and  consequently  the  bond  which  exists  among  the  officers 

is  a  far  stronger  thing  than  the  mere   professional   tie  which  unites 

officers  of  a  hnmbler  class.     It  is  a  ccLstc  union.     He  who  attncks 

one  attacks  all.      Whoever  offends  one  offends  the  whole  class.     M, 

du   Paty  de  Clam   is  nearly  related,   by   a  second  m ferriage,  to   the 

Barons  of  Nan  du   Charaplouis,    to  the   Due   d'Ursel,   and    to    the 

d*Harcourfcs,  De  Muns*  and  La  Ferronnays.     Does  any  one   ipaagine 

that  the  old  aristocracy  will  peruiifc  a  forger  fo  closely  related  to  them 

-  to  be  punished  ?  It  was  the  General  Staff,  which  at  the  Hrst  demand  for 

m         revision,    cried  out :  ''  It   is   an  attack  oi^  the  Army !  *'     It  was  a 

■         supreme  example  of  the  ability  of  a  coterie^  identify  itself  with  the 

I         national  Army. 

I  In  a  little  the  rest  of  the  officers  came  to  believe  in  this  silly  cry. 
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It  is  not  for  BOtUog  that  an  army  has  a  hoet^  of  nobles   at  ita  ! 
The  nobility  infuse  iDto  it  mnch  of  their  own  spirit.      Some 
of  lower  position,  in  order  to  be  recognised  by  their  comrades,  graidnally 
and  without  perceiving  it,  take  on  the  same  tone  and  give  an  ar' 
cratic  tnm  to  their  names.     M.    Pauffia   de  Saint-Morel,   who 
the  bearer  of  the  commnnications  of  the  General  Staff  to  M.   Henri 
Bochefort,  M.  Beeson   d*Ormescheville,  who  concocted  the  oelebrafced, 
indictment   against  Dreyfus,  are  no   more   noble  than  a  plain   oottl^ 
dealer.     These  sons  of  plebeiatis  ha?e  come  to  consider  themaelre 
as  a  separate  race,  they  accept  a  disgracefcil  position  and  espooae 
canae  of  the  nobles  who  despise  them. 

The  General  Staff,  again,  were  very  btiay.     Their  agents  spread  it 
everywhere   that  the  case  against  Dreyfus  was   overwhelming,  tlu# 
there  were  a  thoasand  proofs  of  his  guilt.      Why  should   not  of&oem* 
accept    withoDt  examination  what  other  officers  affirmed    on    their 
honour?     Even  these  men,  in  their  torn,  had  not  eeen  the  evideooe;, 
they  had  the  facts  from  certain  comrades  who  were  in  the  eeciils 
the  Intelligence  Department;  bnt   why  should  they  not  believe 
their  word  officers  who  must  be  well  informed  and  whom  they  ooilAl 
not  suspect    of  falsehood?       These    rumours,   skilfully   propag»ted^l 
spread  to  the  remotest  provinces,  and  reached  the  most  distant  regi« 
ments.     They  were  circulated  from  the   top  to   the  bottom  of 
military  hierarchy.     That  is  why  we  have    heard  so  many  offioec^] 
allude,  in  mysterious  and  appalling  terms,  to  the  terrible  docnnifl 
whose  prodoction  would  be  a  knock-down  blow  to  the  Syndicate^ 

This  conviction  naturally  spread  from  the  officers  to  their  famiKwa.  ^ 
No  doubt^  there  were  honourable  exceptions.     One  man,  the  editor 
of  a  great  Review,  is  the  brother  of  a  member  of  the  General  Staffs 
For  several  months^  rather  than   violate   his   conscience  and  guppor^l 
the  great  Army  chiefs,  he  never  even  met  hia  brother^  who  was  very  f 
indignant   against    all    civilians    who    interfered   with  Army  affiun* 
Another,  a  professor  at  the  Scolc  dts  Hautes  tltvdcs,  was  in  the  same 
melancholy  position.     But  these  were  independent  epirits,  accustomed 
to  think  for  themselves*     How  many  men  in  civil  life  have  we 
seen  ahare  iu  the  prejudices  and  approve  all  the  violent  doings  of  fliei 
officers,  simply  because  amongfit  their  relatives  there  were  men  who 
wore  uniform  ? 

The  knock-down  blow,  ao  often  threatened,  was  delivered  on 
July  ?♦  M.  Cavaignac  believed  it  would  crush  the  Syndicate.  Bot 
it  was  Colonel  Henry  who  died  of  it,  on  September  1.  Another 
perhaps  has  also  been  stmck  down^  if  not  killed :  it  is  the 
confidence  of  many  an  officer  in  the  honesty  and  inaight  of  the 
who  direct  the  Intelligence  Office.  But  military  men  are  boI  fines  l 
express  their  private  opinions.  We  shall  never  know  what  has ' 
the  effect  on  them  of  Henry's  confession  and  suicide.     No 
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there  are  men  who  glorify  the  forger  and  try  to  make  out  that  he 
isacrificed  hb  hooour  to  his  patriotism  and  the  interests  of  the  Army, 
But  many  officers  must  witness  with  pain  such  an  apology  for  crime. 
They  keep  silence  because  they  fear  the  vengeance  of  the  camarilla 
which  holds  supreme  power  and  to  which  they  most  look  for  advance- 

Vment.  A  distressing  doubt  is  gnawing  at  their  heart :  it  will  grow 
lore  painful  as  light   is  shed  on  the  case,      Aud  on  the  day  when 

(the  Dreyfus  trial  is  revised  the  conscieuce  of  these  officers,  honest 
but  condemned  to  silence,  will  be  relieved  of  a  terrible  burden.  Aod 
when  that  time  comes,  the  Government  of  the  French  Republic  will 
do  well  to  inqaire  seriously  in  what  hands  lie  the  destinies  of  the 
national  Army. 

After  all,  it  is  only  a  minority  who  have  family  ties  with  the 
■•*  military  caste.'*  If  at  the  bottom  of  this  Dreyfus  affair  there  were 
nothing  but  the  caate  spirit^  it  would  have  been  settled  loug  ago. 
Bat  it  has  let  loose  many  other  passions,  and  especially  religious 
passions. 

It  is  8m  undoubted  fact  that  this  miserable  case  has  caused  schism  in 
^11  groups  of  Frenchmen.  The  Moderate  Republicans  are  no  more 
,  agreed  amongst  themselves  than  the  Radicals  or  the  Socialists,  The 
Protestants  are  no  more  at  one  than  the  Freethinkers.  But  ifc  is  not 
less  certain  that  one  group  has  remained  unanimous  ;  it  consists  of 
those  who  are  decided  Catholics,  Amoog  them  there  is  no  divergence 
of  opinion,  no  doubt,  no  hesitation.  Everjone  maintains  that  Dreyfus 
is  certainly  guilty  and  that  his  defenders  are  canaille. 

Whence  comes  this  unanimity  of  the  Clericals  ?  In  the  first  place 
it  is  due  to  the  influence  of  the  Press.  There  is  not  a  single  Catholic 
journal  which  has  not  opposed  revision.  All  have  denounced  with 
the  same  conviction — or  apparent  conviction — ^the  manasuvres  of  that 
fnysterious  Syndicate  which,  as  they  said,  was  plotting  the  glorification 
of  traitors  and  the  ruin  of  France.  All  spoke,  and  still  speak — as  if 
they  had  actually  seen  them— of  the  "  authentic  and  numberless 
documents  which  prove  the  guilt  of  Dreyfus.^  All  pass  over  in 
silence  the  statements^  the  arguments,  and  the  facta  put  forward  by 
the  defenders  of  the  prisoner  of  the  He  du  Diable.  Some  of  these 
journals  are  not  afraid  to  apologise  for  Henry.  I  doubt  whether  a 
casuist  has  ever  more  openly  avowed  the  Jesuit  maxim,  **  The  end 
justifies  the  means;*  Read  what  M,  Charles  Maurras  has  had  the 
hardihood  to  say  in  the  Gazette  dc  FraTicc,  If  we  are  to  believe  him, 
Henry  was  a 

*•  man  of  high  honour.  He  consented,  with  death  in  his  soul,  to  deceive, 
tor  the  public  good,  the  chiefs  whom  he  loved  and  whose  entire  confidence 
be  enjojed,  M.  de  Boifdeffi-e,  M.  Gonse,  perhaps  others.     Intellectual  and 
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moral  sci*upulousness  could  hardly,  for  such  an  object,  be  carried  further. 
.  ,  .  Did  he  feel  no  qualm  of  coQdcieoce  ?  I  think,  indeed,  that  he  was 
bound  to  hesitate.  If  he  went  too  far,  it  was  because,  as  he  himself  saidi 
conscience  in  no  way  reproached  him.  It  Jiad  nothimj  to  reproaclk  him 
with:' 

Hovv  can  the  readers  of  all  this  escape  being  naialed  ?  A  man  fed 
on  sophistical  stofT  of  this  kind  cannot  see  straight.  It  ia  true  that 
this  noanimity  of  the  clerical  Press  reqoires  itself  to  be  explained. 
But  the  solution  of  this  new  problem  is  simple.  All  these  joorDaliBta 
marched;  and  are  still  marching,  at  the  word  of  command  of  their 
Buperiors, 

For  long  years  past  the  Church  in  France  has  been  striving  to  get 
its  hand  npon  the  Army,  The  reasons  for  this  attempt  are  not  difficult 
to  grasp*  The  Church  is  always  haunted  by  the  dream  of  the  religions 
nnity  of  the  country.  Strictly  speaking,  she  would  consent  to  grant 
to  Protestante,  Jews,  and  Freethinkers  the  right  to  exist.  But  ah#j 
never  forgives  them  for  aspiring  to  public  office ;  to  her  this  appeait^ 
like  spoiling  her  of  a  benefit  which  belongs  only  to  her  faithful 
children.  Now,  both  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  owiog  to  special 
circumstances  J  have  hitherto  been  very  Catholic.  They  must  remain 
Bo.  By  the  will  of  the  deipocracy  all  Frenchmen  are  to  be  soldiers ; 
by  the  will  of  the  Chnrcli,  Catholics  only  are  to  hold  the  chief 
commands. 

This  is  not  all.     The  Church  is  far-seeing.     She  knows  that  history 
has  before  now  seen  extraordinary  reactions  of  opinion,  that  strange 
winds  of  folly  sometimes  sweep  over  the  nations,  and  that  a  fighting 
Clericalism  wUl  perchance  find  an  opportunity  of  giving  effect  to  its  pre- 
tensions.     She  would  be  in  a  position,  when  that  day  shall  come,  to 
reckon  on  the  use  of  force.    Hence  the  flatteries  lavished  on  the  Army  in 
season  and  ont  of  season.  Hence  the  zeal  for  pronouncing  the  decisions 
of  a  court-martial  final.     Those  men  in  laced  coats,  who  are  careased 
in  word  and  deed,  are  to  be  trained  into  obedient  instruments.     On' 
August    15  last  a  patriotic  ceremony  took   place  at  Mars-la-Toor, 
M.  Tnrinaz,  Bishop  of  Nancy,  made  a  speech.     He  went  out  of  hia 
way  to  attack  "  those  miserable  people  who  have  been  gathering  up 
mud  to  throw  at  the  Army — to  throw  in  the  face   of  their  Mothefi  [ 
France.     (Cries  of  *'  Down  with  the  traitors;  down  with   the  Jews,**)] 
I  am  astonished  and  pained/'  he  went  on,  *' to  see  these  misguided  j 
men  hurl  insnlte  at  France,  at  her  Army,  and  her  flag.    Do  not  the 
unhappy  men  hear  the  shouts  of  joy  which  greet  them  from  abrtMul ! 
These  acclamations  will  be  their  everlasting  punishment,  their  ever« ' 
lasting  disgrace."     (Louder  cries  of  **  Down  with  the  Jews/')     And 
the  officers  congratulated  the  bishop  on  his  patriotic  language. 

It  is   no  calumny  to  accuse  the  Clerical  party  of  meditating  a 
military  conspiracy  against  civil  society.     One  of  their  most  accredited 
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organs,  La  Veriidi  has  insolently  given  tbe  reason  why  iL  Cavaignas 
did  not  possess  its  confidence*     It  was  : 

'*  BecAiise  this  MiniBter  of  War  was  held  back,  hindered,  entangled  and 
ti&d  by  his  colleagues ;  he  had  not  energy,  at  the  decisive  moment,  to  break 
his  fetters  and  take  the  responsibility  of  a  hold  stroke  which  would  be 
called  a  coup  tVetat ;  he  was  afraid  of  his  own  power,  of  the  effect  and 
consequences  of  his  own  acts,  and  their  recoil  npon  his  own  future  «nd  that 
of  his  party,  and  would  run  away  from  his  own  shadow,  prefen-ing  the 
ceilainty  of  a  fixed  position  of  power  and  influence  to  the  uncertainty  and 
danger  of  a  dictatorship." 

These  almost  incredible  words  were  written  on  the  day  that 
M.  Cavaignac  resigned.  Tbey  put  in  a  strong  light  what  it  was  that 
Bome  of  tbe  Clericals  were  bold  eoougb  to  hope  for* 

The  Chorch  has  yet  another  reason  for  standing  by  the  General 
Staff  in  its  troables*  In  order  to  get  her  hand  on  the  Army,  she  has 
had  to  man  it  with  her  own  creatures.  The  schools  managed  by  th^ 
religious  orders  get  as  many  as  possible  of  their  pupils  into  the 
railitary  colleges.  The  Dominicans  and  the  Jesuits  are  very  skilful 
in  preparing  yoang  men  for  the  entrance  examinations-  The  General 
Staff  is  entirely  made  up  of  officers  who  are  devoted  to  the  Church, 
One  of  the  first  reaulta  of  the  revision  of  the  Dreyfus  trial  would  be 
to  reveal  the  sinister  part  which  Clericalism  has  played  in  the  whole 
affair,  and  so  to  call  public  attention  to  the  encroachmeota  of  Clericalism 
upon  the  Army. 

Is  anything  further  wanted  to  explain  the  rage  of  the  Catholic 
press  against  all  who  raise  their  voice  in  favoor  of  justice?  That 
press  knows  well  what  interests  it  has  to  serve.  And  led  by 
these  lying  shepherds,  the  Catholic  populace  follow  like  a  flock  of 
sheep. 


I 


in. 

Time  was  when  the  mere  sight  of  this  alliance  between  the  swoptf 
and  the  holy  water  brush  would  have  been  enough  to  make  the^ 
French  instantly  declare  for  revision.  Bat  now  the  General  Staff 
and  the  Church  were  aided  by  a  crowd  of  unexpected  allies ;  and  it 
was  this  coalition  which  gave  forca  to  the  party  opposed  to  the 
discovery  of  the  truth. 

W©  mast  not  forget  that  most  Frenchmen  receive  a  Catholic 
edacation.  Afterwards  tbey  more  or  less  get  rid  of  the  dogmas 
taught  to  them.  Bat,  while  they  cease  to  repeat  the  formulfe  of  the 
Church,  they  retain  a  peculiar  bent  of  mind.  Education  does  not 
consist  simply  in  teaching  certain  ideas  which  may  be  dropped  at  a 
later  period  ;  it  consists  above  all  in  forming  the  mind  and  impressing 
on  it  an  iadeliblo  stamp.     And  many  a  man  who  considers  himself  a 
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^erce  anti-clerical  reasons  about  the  Dreyfus  case  like  a  docile  son 
of  the  Chorch. 

Catholic  edacation  gives  hardly  aoy  development  to  the  individual 
conscience.  It  objects  to  the  free  exercise  of  the  reason  as  the  great 
cause  of  heresies ;  it  denounces  the  pride  of  man  which  refnsea 
sabmisBively  to  bow  to  authority ;  it  urges  the  faithful  to  consult  a 
confessor  in  all  cases  of  difficulty.  The  man  who  has  passed  through 
this  training  may  renounce  dogma,  but  he  has  never  acquired  the 
habit  of  taking  serious  decisions,  or  initiating  difficult  matters.  He 
always  wants  to  discover  some  authority.  In  many  cases  the 
authority  which  he  follows  is  the  fashion,  the  prevailing  sentimeDt, 
the  opinion  of  officials.  The  very  language  he  holds  is  like  that  of 
the  meek  believer,  who,  if  you  propose  to  him  to  go  into  any 
tlieological  question,  hastens  to  reply  that  he  is  not  competent. 
**  There  are/*  he  says,  "  men  specially  devoted  to  the  study  of  these 
problems ;  it  is  for  them  to  decide  what  I  am  to  believe."  The 
Freethinker,  who  innocently  assumes  that  title,  but  whose  earliest 
education  has  taught  him  to  dread  moral  action,  expresses  himself 
much  in  the  same  way.  "  The  Heads  of  the  State,"  he  would  say, 
**are  where  they  are  for  the  very  purpose  of  knowing  the  truth. 
What  will  become  of  us,  if  simple  citizens  set  out  to  examine 
everything  ?  It  is  the  bueiness  of  the  Ministry  to  tell  me  what  to 
believe.  They  say  Dreyfus  is  goilty.  Their  word  is  enough  for  me,  and 
I  don't  want  to  look  at  anything  that  would  disturb  my  confidence/' 

Ask  a  man  like  that  whether  he  believes  in  the  infallibility  of  courts- 
martial,  and  he  will  answer  No!  But  a  few  weeks  ago  he  answered 
as  the  Ultramontanes  do  who  defend  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  The 
Doctors  of  the  Church  do  not  try  to  prove  his  infallibility ;  they 
assume  it  for  empirical  reasons.  If  every  one  went  by  his  own  con- 
victions in  religion  we  should  have  moral  anarchy,  and  moral  anarchy 
is  the  destruction  of  all  human  society.  Therefore  there  must  be  some 
doctrinal  authority,  and  that  authority  must  be  absolute  ;  it  is  useless  if 
its  judgments  are  open  to  dispute.  In  order  to  be  sovereign  it  mnst 
be  proclaimed  to  be  above  all  possibility  of  mistake.  This  is  how  the 
theologian  speaks.  Put  the  General  StafE  in  place  of  the  Pope  in  this 
course  of  reasoning.  The  safety  of  society  demands  that  the  authority 
of  the  Army  chiefs  should  be  strong  ;  in  order  to  be  strong  it  must  be 
above  discus  lion  ;  in  order  to  be  above  discussion  it  must  be  infallible. 
So  that  independently  of  all  belief  in  Catholic  dogma  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  the  clerical  spirit,  and  it  is  that  spirit  which  carries  away  eo 
many  who  call  themselves  Freethinkers  into  the  superstition  of  the 
chose  jug^^  and  makes  them  bow  down  to  a  few  soldiers* 

Butf  you  will  say,  is  it  possible  that  among  these  Freethinkers  there 
are  not  many  who  have  a  suspicion  of  the  truth ;  many  who  have 
been  haunted  by  the  torturing  thought^  *'  If,  by  chance,  Dreyfus  be. 
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after  all,  innocent "?  Cei  tainly.  Many  of  those  who  have  foDght  against 
revisioD,  and  who  now  unheBitatingly  accept  it,  havfi  always  doubted, 
and  more  than  doubted,  the  legality  aad  justice  of  the  judgment  of 
1894.  But  it  is  just  here  that  Catholic  education  produces  its  worst 
results. 

The  essential  thiog — so  teaches  the  Church — is  to  secure  the  glory 
of  Grod,  to  forward  the  triumph  of  Hia  Church,  to  save  the  world  at 
any  price.  Woe  to  those  who  mo  the  risk  of  injariug  these  sacred 
interests.  Let  them  perish,  if  necessary,  A  horrible  doctrine  this, 
which  preaches  contempt  for  human  personality*  It  is  not  for 
nothing  that  it  enters  the  young  soul  and  shapes  its  thought.  That 
soul  will  one  day  reject  the  creed  which  it  has  learned.  Bat  it  has 
acquired  a  terrible  bent  which  it  cannot  get  rid  of.  Instead  of  the 
glory  of  God  it  tdkes  the  honour  of  the  nation ;  instead  of  the  triumph 
of  the  Church,  the  triumph  of  that  which  represents  the  national 
honour ;  instead  of  the  religions  salvation  of  mankind,  the  national 
welfare  of  the  people.  And  on  the  first  opportunity  it  will  avow  this 
creed :  "  It  is  better  worth  while  to  leave  an  innocent  man  in  the 
hoiks  than  to  imperil  the  sacred  interests  of  the  country."  As  if 
the  highest  interest  of  the  country  were  not  reverence  for  justice ! 

The  French  Government  has  just  decided  on  revision.  It  has 
come  to  that  resolution  under  pressure  of  circumstances.  But  why 
have  the  men  who  compose  it  delayed  so  long  ?  Why  did  they  not, 
before  they  came  into  power,  speak  up  for  legality  and  for  justice  ? 
It  was  because  they  were  preoccupied  in  calculating  the  utility  or  the 
dangers  of  revision.  Instead  of  asking  whether  this  step  was  just 
or  not,  they  considered  what  effect  it  might  have  upon  the  interests 
of  persons  necessary  to  their  party,  upon  the  interests  of  their  party 
which  they  confounded  with  the  future  of  France,  In  the  article 
from  which  I  have  already  quoted,  M.  Charles  Maurras  said  that 
those  joumalista  who  had  not  the  courage  to  praise  the  proceedings 
of  Colonel  Henry  were  *'  held  back  by  the  scruples  of  our  wretched, 
half-Protestant  education, *'  The  real  trutli  is  that  the  cause  of 
revision  has  so  far  found  its  most  formidable  obstacle  in  the  Catholic 
system  of  education. 

If  even  Republicans,  if  persona  who  consider  themselves  Democrats 
have  allowed  themselves  to  abdicate  their  manhood  in  this  style,  it 
is  easy  to  conceive  the  attitude  of  the  majority  of  Conservatives,  I 
call  by  this  name,  first,  those  who  lament  the  fall  of  old  systems — 
Koyalists  and  Bonapartists,  and  secondly,  those  who  accept  the 
Republican  form  of  government,  but  dread  the  progress  of  Demo- 
cra<7. 

The  line  taken  by  the  former  is  just  what  might  be  expected.  For 
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twenty-eight  years  they  have  beea  sayitig  that  the  Democracy  oanoofe 
organise  national  defence.  In  the  erentB  that  are  now  passing  they 
aee  their  opinion  confirmed.  It  is  fjnite  natural  to  tbem  to  take  the 
side  of  the  Army  against  the  Democracy  which  woald  shatter  it. 
Basidea^  how  conld  they  permit  of  attacks  on  the  General  StaS^ 
when  its  officers  have  maintained  intact  their  devotion  to  the 
mooarchy  or  old  Empire?  Conservatives  would  indeed  be  urjgratefol 
if  they  did  not  run  to  the  aid  of  their  great  Army  chiefs,  so  many  of 
whom  cherish  in  their  hearts  a  hatred  of  the  Repablic,  and  wonld  hare 
no  objection  to  help  in  a  coup  d'itaL 

The  Koyalist  journal,  the  Gazette  dc  France^  on  learning  the  suicide 
of  Colonel  Henry,  cried  out :  •'To  whatever  side  we  turn  onr  eyes, 
we  see  nothing  bat  facts  which  reveal  the  rapid  decomposition  of  the 
social  fabric  :  the  magistracy,  the  clergy,  the  Army,"  It  oonekidea 
that  if  France  only  had  a  king,  these  scandals  would  not  happen. 
The  Bonapartist,  JL  Paul  de  Caseagnac,  sees  cause  in  recent  events  to 
regret  the  blessed  times  of  the  Ietir€s  ck  eaichet : 

"  To  the  BastiUa  with  Picquart  I  To  the  Bastille  with  Advomr^  f^hMm  I 
To  the  Bttstillo  with  Colonel  Henry  !     To  t be  Bastille  with  fj]  "ft 

the  Monodfl,  thp  Prossenscs  !     To  the  Bastille  with  ali  the  Prn  ,  ^^ 

and  Joumtil  me  making  the  Dreyfus  affair  a  cloak  for  \iiifviug  the 

uniform  arm  ;/  the  tlag  I     With  the  Bft>.tiili?  we  *ihmild  havo  no  more 

irritating  and  enervating  polemit^,  sapping  the  martde  of  the  army  and 
destroving  even  respect  for  the  heirarchy  and  for  discipline.  With  the 
Bastille,  there  would  be  no  revimon/' 

Conservatives  of  the  second  order  are  those  who  accept  th^ 
Republic^  bat  fear  the  multitude.  To  listen  to  them,  one  would  think 
that  the  n^fjimes  of  the  past  have  fallen  only  to  give  place  to  the  rale 
of  the  hmi/rgcoisU.  It  is  they  who  should  have  the  direction  of  ailKirg. 
It  is  not  well  that  the  vast  undistinguished  mass  of  the  governed 
ahonld  lose  conlidence  in  aud  respect  for  their  superiors. 

If  we  want  to  know  what  these  good  hourgcois  think  of  the  Dreyfaa 
case,  we  must  first  ask  what  thpy  think  of  the  Church,     T  a 

profess  to  be  Voltairean ;  and,  indeed,  in  private  life  tbe^  _.  ^ry 
much  so.  They  have  not  enough  idealism  to  nnderstaud  religionB 
qnestions.  They  despise  monks  and  parsons ;  they  are  fond  of  telling, 
over  the  dessert^  coarse  stories  in  which  the  clergy  appear  in  a 
ridiculous  situation.  In  point  of  religious  philosophy  they  are  still 
among  the  witticisms  of  the  ei^'hteenth  century.  But  they  maintaixi 
that  a  religion  is  necessary  for  the  people,  that  it  is  well  to  keep  the 
masaea  nnder  the  management  of  the  priests,  and  that  the  best  aziii- 
dote  to  social  demands  is  to  teach  resignation  in  the  name  of  t  > 

the  lower  and  hnmbler  classes.  And  these  Voltaireans  ai\  ,.„.,.  .ua 
that  their  wives  and  daughters  should  go  to  Mass  regularly  fiar  lb« 
take  of  good  example  ;  these  mockers,  who  never  tire  of  thetr  jesta  at 
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the  expense  of  the  black  robe,,  ai-e  the  Yery  best  supporters  of  the 
Bchoolfl  of  the  Congregationg, 

At  the  same  time,  these  good  lourgcois  are  not  fond  of  militarism* 
When  they  are  young  they  shirk  their  soldiering  duties  as  far  as 
they  can.  When  they  come  to  be  fathers  of  families  they  often 
resort  to  all  sorts  of  inllaences  to  secure  exemption  for  their  children 
from  the  toils  and  services  which  smaller  people  have  to  undergo. 
But  they  do  not  allow  the  Army  to  be  evil  spoken  of.  How  often 
have  I  heard  them  say,  over  their  glass  of  Jine  ckampagjic,  '*  Yes, 
Zola  is  a  traitor !  Ue  is  worse  than  Dreyfus,  He  ought  to  have 
gone  to  penal  servitude  long  ago !  " 

Why  all  this  rage  ?  The  General  Council  of  Morbihan  expressed  it 
the  other  day  in  a  reeolotion  aimed  at  the  Syndicate ;  **  Our  Army, 
together  with  the  clergy,  constitutes  to-day  the  only  social  force^  tha 
only  institution  which  remaius  intact,  and  which  is  regarded  by  every 
Ffenchman  with  respect"  The  idea  is  clear.  If  the  French  people 
get  the  habit  of  criticising  what  happens  in  the  barracks,  it  will 
begin  to  inquire  into  other  matters ;  who  can  tell  what  may  not  come 
up  for  discaseion  sooner  or  later  ?  Besides,  the  Army  is  a  school  of 
obedience  and  submission.  It  checks  those  instincts  of  independence 
which  threaten  the  privileged  classes.  He  who  disturbs  it  is  either  a 
fool  or  a  criminaL  Down  with  Dreyfus  and  all  who  sympathise  with 
him!  We  cannot,  out  of  a  mere  barrea  desire  for  truth,  risk  the 
respect  of  the  crowd  for  the  uniform  and  the  laced  coat. 

Let  mo  admit  that  the  human  heart  is  very  complex.  All  this 
Machiavellianism  soon  becomes  uncooscious.  The  man  who  talks  in 
this  way  is  quite  convinced  that  he  is  sincere ;  indeed,  he  really  ia 
80.  lie  believes  with  his  whole  soul  what  it  is  to  hia  interest  to 
believe.  On  Conservatives  of  this  kind  the  suicide  of  Colonel  Henry 
has  had  an  immense  effect.  They  are  in  consternation.  They  feel 
that  they  can  no  longer  with  decency  oppose  the  revision  of  the 
Dreyfus  trial,  Bot  their  dream  is  to  have  a  very  modest  kind  of 
revision ;  to  acquit  Dreyfus^  if  need  be ;  but  above  all  to  avoid 
compromising  any  onef  to  leave  Du  Paty  de  Clam  out  of  the  affair, 
take  no  action  against  General  ^lercier,  ignore  all  complaint  against 
General  Billot ;  and  in  a  word,  throw  a  veil  over  everything  which 
might  lower  the  prestige  of  the  indispensable  idol  of  the  people.  But 
the  fire  of  truth  is  alight ;  and  can  any  one  set  bounds  to  its  ravages  ? 

V, 

It  is  the  fashion  to  call  the  pstrty  who  are  now  triumphing — 
though  with  sorrow — the  '*  Intellectuals/*  But  whom  does  this  title 
cover? 

It  cannot  be  given  to  all  who  practise  liberal  professions.     Take, 
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for  example,  the  doctora.  A  good  many  of  them  have  always  been 
OB  the  side  of  revisioii.  But  almosfc  all  of  these  belong  to  a 
class  of  whom  I  will  speak  presently — the  scientific  men*  The 
doctors  in  practice  are  of  a  very  different  mind.  Many  of  them 
approve  of  the  earnest  men  who  are  fighting  for  justice  j  and 
they  speak  their  minds  openly*  But  the  majority  are  prudently 
silent.  They  put  their  fingers  on  their  lips,  and  avoid  danger  to  their 
interests.  Others  have  throughout  loudly  pronounced  for  the  General 
Staff.  I  grant  they  are  sincere.  Bat  how  is  it  that  there  is  so 
striking  a  difference  between  the  doctors  who  have  a  dientth  and 
those  who  have  none  ? 

Even  after  the  confession  and  suicide  of  Henry,  it  would  be  vain 
to  seek  for  *' Dreyfusarda"  among  the  lawyers.  Many  young  men 
become  law-stadents  simply  to  qualify  for  the  one  year  of  military 
service*  Those  who  are  of  good  family  prefer  for  this  purpose  the 
legal  course*  They  bring  to  it  all  the  prejudices  of  their  surround- 
ings ;  they  are  Catholic  and  Conservative.  They  must  therefore  be 
against  Dreyfus.  It  was  when  they  came  out  from  the  law  lectures 
last  February  that  those  little  groups  were  formed  which  tried  to 
make  demonstrationg  in  the  Qu  artier  Latin  against  Zola. 

The  magiBtratea,  even  up  to  tbis,  have  been  hardly  better  disposed. 
For  one  Bertulus  or  Manan  one  finds  ten  P^riviers  or  Bertrands,  For 
many  years  past  politics  have  had  too  great  an  influence  in  France  on 
the  administration  of  justice.  The  separation  of  judicial  from  political 
authority,  though  asserted  in  theory,  does  not  exist  in  practice  ;  and 
the  effects  are  felt  in  the  choice  of  the  jKrsonncL  The  Bench  is  filled 
with  Conservatives,  or  with  former  Conservatives  who  have  accepted 
the  Republican  ticket.  Such  men  cannot  but  condemn  Zola*fl  action 
as  revolutionary.  Moreover,  they  regard  the  Army  as  a  world  apart^ 
and  military  juBtice  as  a  very  special  matter.  They  take  literally  the 
outspoken  words  of  Commandant  Ravary :  **  Oor  justice  is  not  like 
yours!'*  So  the  magistrates  sometimes  seem  to  think  that  it  is  not 
wrong  to  help  a  court-martial  to  hide  one  of  its  blunders.  The 
Court  of  Cassation,  how^ever,  has  better  preserved  its  respect  for  right 
than  the  other  tribonals.  It  has,  no  doubt,  a  very  disagreeable  sur- 
prise in  store  for  certain  gniity  men  who  have  done  their  utmost  to 
keep  out  of  its  hands  the  evidence  againat  Dreyfus, 

The  University  is  moved  by  very  different  feelings.  It  has  no 
monopoly  of  liberal  opinion  j  but  it  has  stood  in  the  first  rank  of  the 
champions  of  truth.  It  has  the  honour  of  having  counted  among  its 
members  Couat  and  Pecan tj  and  of  still  possessing  MM.  Paul  Stapfer 
and  F.  Buisson.  On  the  last  great  prize  day  it  showed  M.  Lc^on 
Bourgeois  clearly  enough,  before  the  whole  Sorbonne,  what  it  thought 
of  Buspicious  attitudes  and  insincere  speeches ;  too  polite  to  bias,  it 
cleverly  overwhelmed  him  with  ironical  applause. 
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But  it  will  not  do  to  exaggerate,  aad  imagiae  that  every  member 
©f  the  University  staff  is  a  Brc^^umnL  Many  have  not  ventured 
to  express  an  opinion.  Who  koowa  bat  it  might  have  coat  them 
their  living  ?  And  they  have  their  families  to  keep !  This  con- 
fiideration  makes  it  difHculfc  to  say  exactly  what  is  thonght  in  the 
Umversity.  No  doobt  Conservative  and  Catholic  sentiment  is  to  be 
found  there  as  elsewhere;  but  it  is  often  counteracted  by  other 
tendencies,  and  especially  by  the  habit  of  criticism.  Men  who  are 
accustomed  to  discuss  scientific  problems  have  easily  to  come  to  see 
the  importance  of  the  documents  placed  before  them.  When  the 
SiMc  published  the  indictment  of  Dreyfus,  they  found  it  weak,  not 
to  say  silly.  That  of  Esterhazy  completed  their  conviction.  The 
trial  of  Zola  brought  the  moat  hesitating  to  decision.  At  the  icoU 
Normale  Sup^ruurej  the  revelations  made  in  the  course  of  that  trial  led, 
I  am  assured,  to  absolute  unanimity,  A  savant  of  the  first  rank  said 
to  me^  after  the  arguments,  *'I  have  long  resisted  the  evidence.  Now 
I  give  in.  If  I  did  not  pronounce  that  Dreyfus  is  probably  innocent  I 
shoold  have  to  abandon  every  problem  in  history/*  When  M.  Cavaignac 
brought  into  court  the  letter  of  the  military  Attache  on  which 
he  relied  for  his  conclusion,  moat  of  these  critics,  extremely  wide 
awake,  detected  the  forgery.  The  confession  of  Henry  has  brought 
them  to  a  final  conviction  as  to  the  whole  groundwork  of  the  case. 

This  brings  me  to  an  important  distinction.  To  be  a  man  of 
Bciencej  it  is  not  enough  to  know  the  results  of  scientific  investigation 
and  to  be  able  to  teach  them  ;  one  must  be  able  to  extend  the  bounds 
of  science  itself.  Only  those  belong  to  the  higher  class,  who  are 
practised  in  rigorous  methods  of  study.  For  them  there  is  no  opinionj 
however  respectable,  bat  must  submit  to  impartial  examination ;  no 
conclusion  bat  mast  justify  itaelf  ;  there  are  no  rights  against  the 
truth.  Is  it  not  remarkable  that  soch  men  have  been  all  on  one  side 
during  this  great  controversy,  that  they  have  all  made  the  same  com- 
plaints and  the  same  claims  ?  They  have  all  been  Revisionists, 
whether  they  were  philosophers,  historianSj  philologistSj  chemists,  or 
physiologists  ;  whether  they  were  called  Grimanx,  Daclaux,  Paul 
Meyer,  Giry,  Gabriel  Monodj  or  Suiilles, 


71* 

It  has  been  said  that  the  campaign  iu  favour  of  Dreyfus  has  been 
led  mainly  by  Protestants,     This  is  partly  true  and  partly  false. 

There  have  been  Protestants  hotly  opposed  to  the  cause  of  revision. 
A  man  may  be  a  nominal  member  of  a  Reformed  Church  without 
himself  showing  the  spirit  of  the  Reformation.  That  spirit  is  not 
inherited  like  a  fortune.  How  many  are  Lutherans,  or  Reformed 
Churchmen,  by  mere  family  tradition  or  early  habits,  and  never  have 
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thought  of  baing  anything  else  ?  Such  persons  hardly  differ  froaa 
the  people  aronnd  them.  It  is  quite  likely  that  they  may  be  carried 
away  by  the  prevailing  opinion  and  "  howl  with  the  wolvee," 

There  are  other  Protestants  firmly  attached  to  their  Church,  who 
belong  to  the  world  of  Cooservatism.  They  are  in  daily  intercourse 
with  Catholics  of  their  own  political  party.  They  get  into  strange 
compromises,  They  blame  the  members  of  their  own  commnmon 
who  would  have  the  Eeformed  Church  adopt  a  more  militant  policy 
and  carry  out  an  aggressive  propaganda  in  Catholic  society.  While 
they  declare  themselves  thankful  and  faithful  sons  of  the  Huguenots, 
they  have  taken  on,  especially  in  politics,  no  little  of  the  Clerical 
spirit.  They  look  with  suspicion  upon  everything  which  might 
weaken  respect  for  social  authority.  In  the  present  controversy^ 
they  have  been  thick  and  thio  supporters  of  the  chow  jtiffii.  The 
confession  of  Henry  has  forced  them  to  accept  revision ;  but  they 
condemn  all  attacks  upon  the  General  Staff.  They  consent  to  the 
release  of  Dreyfus,  if  he  is  iunocent.  But  they  want  the  revision  to 
he  made  in  such  a  manner  that  none  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Army  shall 
suffer  by  it.  Here  is  a  proof  of  my  statement.  There  are  in  Paris 
a  certain  ouniber  of  Swiss  families,  who  through  their  relationships 
or  friendships,  belong  to  what  is  called  **  high  society."  With  a  few 
exceptions,  they  have  always  been  hostile  to  the  cause  of  Dreyfns. 
It  was  not  Chauvinism  which  moved  them,  but  Conservatism. 

Lastly,  there  is  another  class  of  Protestante  whose  attitude  should 
be  noticed :  that  is,  those  who  make  a  fetish  of  everything  officiaL 
They  possess  in  the  highest  degree  the  esjrrii  f&ncHonnaire,  A  favour 
granted  by  the  State  fills  them  with  enthusiasm ;  they  are  melted  to 
tears  when  some  co-religionist  gets  a  decoration.  Their  great  point 
is  never  to  get  into  trouble  with  the  Government.  They  do  not  ge 
so  far  as  to  approve  of  everything  that  is  done  by  men  in  power; 
they  oftan  deplore  it.  But  they  think  it  would  be  very  inconvenient 
to  get  into  any  conflict  with  the  Administration  or  the  Ministers, 
While  favourable  to  the  revision  of  the  trial,  they  have  taken  good 
care  not  to  demand  it.  Their  pretext  for  this  circumspection  was 
very  Bimple,  **  H  we  put  onrselves  forward/*  they  said,  **  we  shall  be 
accused  of  want  of  patriotism  and  of  conniving  at  treason.  We  have 
no  right  thus  to  compromise  the  cause  of  Protestantism."  As  soon 
as  the  Government  undertakes  the  revision  they  will  be  its  warmest 
supporters. 

But  these  three  classes  of  Protestants  are  far  from  representing 
French  Protestantism.  The  an ti- Semitic  Clericals,  the  patriotic  char- 
latans, the  journalists  in  the  pay  of  the  General  Staff,  all  the  enemies 
of  Dreyfus  have  not  been  mistaken  in  attacking  the  Protestants  as 
supporters  of  the  revisionist  campaign.  For  a  long  time  past  most 
of  the  pastors  have  been  with  the   **  party  of  truth/'  and  the  great 
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'mass  of  the  laity  has  been  with  them,  especially  whee  their  Con- 
servative intereets  have  not  conf asod  their  conscience.  The  Henry 
beaiuess  has  mised  among  them  a  storm  of  indignation  ;  and  as  this 
means  a  renewal  of  the  attacks  npon  them,  it  does  them  honoar. 
There  is  nothing  really  surprising  in  it.  To  a  son  of  the  Reforma- 
tion there  is  no  authority  which  can  impose  itself  on  him  from  with- 
ont  and  silence  the  voice  of  his  reason  and  his  conscience.      Many 

•Frenchmen  consider  this  individaaUsm  as  a  solvent  of  all  society. 
But  we  see  what  becomes  of  the  countries  where  the  conscience, 
moulded  by  Catholicism,  passes  into  atrophy,  and  of  the  conntriea 
where,  fairly  developed,'  it  insists  on  the  uncompromising  claim  of  its 
jnst  rights, 

yn. 

This  psychological  atody  has  passed  by  what  is  strictly  called  the 
the  political  world.  The  present  representatives  of  the  French  people 
follow  public  opinionj  they  do  not  guide  it»  M.  Brisson  and  his 
friends  are  going  in  for  revision  because  the  public  conscience 
Fernanda  it  j  they  have  not  the  courage  to  resist  the  popular  current* 
The  views  of  the  electors  having  undergone  a  change,  we  shall  very 
likely  see  the  same  Deputies  who  voted  for  the  postiug  of  the  too 
famous  speech  of  M.  Cavaignac,  wither  him  with  their  iudignation. 

This  study  has  also  left  ont  of  account  the  mass  of  the  workpeople, 
who  even  np  to  this  have  taken  no  part  in  the  matter.     Their  leaders 
have  not  spoken  of  it.     Among  the  Socialist  Deputies  some  have  been 
indifferent  from  moral  scepticism  ;  others  have  declined  to  take  it  up 
because  they  are  politicians  pure  and  simple,  occupying  themselves 
solely  with  Parliamentary  tactics,  incapable  of  rising  to  any  idealism, 
or  to  any  noble   conception   of  their  duties.      Others   have  allowed 
themselves  to  be  carried  away  by  jealonsy  of  M.  Jean  Janr^s,  and  since 
he  was  deeply  engaged  in  the  Dreyfus  case,  they  have  yielded  to  the 
base  temptation  to  abandon  him  in  his  dangerous  struggle.      But  M, 
JauT^s  has  stuck  to  his  mission.      He  has  never  ceased  to  plead  the 
cause  of  humanity,  whether  by  speaking  to  immense  audiences,  or 
by  hds  pen  in  the  Ftlitc  IlSpuhlifim\     Others  have  joined  him,  among 
whom  M,  Francis  de  Pressense  stands  in  the  front  rank.    Every  night, 
in  the  faubourgs  of  Paris  and  the  great  provincial  towns,  a  phalanx 
of  orators  has  been  unfolding  to  large  crowds  the  roots  of  the  matter, 
the  conspiracies  of  Du  Paty  de  Clam  and  his  accomplices,  the  infamy 
of    Esterhazy,  and  already  theee  crowds  are  coming  to  underEfcand 
that  they  cannot  view  with  indifference  the  punishment  of  an  innocent 
man.     The  awakening  of  the  Imi  pop-idarie  may  be  a  terrible  moment 
for  those  who  have  set  themselves  to  cover  with  darkness  this  work  of 
iniquity. 

Who,  then,  are  the  men  who  have  led  the  fight  and  are  now  on  the 
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eve  of  victory  ?  They  oome  from  political  parties  and  religious  con>- 
munionB  who  have  nothing  iu  commoTi,  who  are  even  in  conflict  with 

each  other.  Among  them  are  Protestants  whose  traditions  of  perse- 
cntion  forhid  them  to  remain  idle  in  their  corner ;  Freethinkers,  who 
have  freed  themselves  not  only  from  the  anthoritieB  of  the  past,  bat 
also  from  those  which  modern  egoism  has  invented  ;  Catholics,  whose 
education  has  faOed  to  misshape  their  conscience,  and  who  have  learned 
the  Gospel  lesson  of  divine  pity ;  Eepnhlicans  of  all  shades,  who  thmk 
that  withont  justice  the  Eepublic  is  nothing  but  a  phrase ;  men  of 
scionoe,  whose  mind  does  not  yield  to  the  declamation  of  Bophists; 
nnleamed  men,  who,  in  place  of  a  bardensome  eradition,  possess  the 
healthy  iotnitions  of  conscience.  They  have  read  the  docnmentB 
which  have  been  published  \  they  have  weighed  the  arguments  sab- 
mitted  to  them,  and,  in  spit©  of  the  preesure  of  their  surroundings, 
in  spite  of  the  insolence  of  an  nnscmpuloas  party,  in  spite  even  of 
threats,  thay  have  taken  sides  against  systenjatic  falsehood  and  official 
injustice*  These  men  do  not  know  each  other.  They  have  fought, 
and  on  occasion  will  fight  again  ^  in  different  parties.  Do  not  deceive 
yourselves  :  those  are  the  iliU  of  the  French  democracy.  Here  is 
the  sacred  host  which  will  defend  the  Republic  against  the  oonspiraciee 
which  are  only  too  manifest. 

For  the  events  which  are  taking  place  in  France  are  truly  tragic. 
The  question  is  not  whether  three  or  four  persons  who  committed  a 
crime  in  1894  shall,  by  audacity  and  subterfuge,  succeed  in  disguis- 
ing it  from  the  public.  It  is  far  more  grave.  It  is  whether  a  great 
nation,  set  to  choose  between  two  opposite  principles^  will  know 
how  to  choose  the  good,  that  which  is  in  accordance  with  its  tradi* 
tions  of  enlightenment  and  justice.  This  is  what  its  friends  have 
always  desired  and  hoped  for  :  the  decision  of  the  French  Grovem- 
ment  answers  to  their  desire  and  strengthens  their  hope. 

K.  V.  T. 


^^^ 
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THE  STATE  AND  THE  TELEPHONES.— Note. 

In  my  article  on  **  The  State  and  the  Telephones  "  in  laist  month's  Contem- 
porary it  was  made  to  appear  that  the  statement  that  Sir  William  Haroourt 
and  Mr*  Goschen  had  at  one  time  given  expression,  in  a  genei-al  way,  to  the 
opinion  that^  if  municipalities  established  telephones  they  should  acquire  the 
©3dfiting  undertakings  in  theii*  localitie^i^  was  incorrect.  The  i-eport  of  the 
evidence  taken  before  the  Select  Committee^now  available — shows  that 
Mr.  Goschen  had  expressed  such  an  opinion.  He  called  it  an  *'  obiUr  dictum 
intended  for  the  Postmaster-Geneml,  and  po^ihly  For  the  otficials,"  He  said, 
"  I  presume  if  the  municipalitieti  uodertake  this  business  they  will  have  to 
pay  for  it."  Sir  William  Harcourt  was  not  so  clear  on  the  point,  although 
he  did  not  positively  contradict  it,  This  part  of  the  evidence  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  accurately  reported  in  the  newspapers  at  the  time.  The  full 
report  shows  that  the  mistake  made  by  Mr,  J,  C,  Lamb,  a  secretary  of  the 
Poet  Office,  was  not  in  referring  to  an  opinion  which  had  never  been 
expressed,  but  in  mentioning  a  matter,  in  the  course  of  a  trying  cross- 
examination,  which  should  have  been  regai^ded  as  con£dentiat.  This  much 
should  be  stated  in  justice  to  Mr.  Lamb,  who  said  he  **  never  mentioned 
thifl  matter  to  the  telephone  company,  but,  on  the  contrary,  urged  that 
nothing  of  the  kind  should  be  said  to  the  company.^^ 

EoBEBT  Donald. 


u  .;"^  *-^  ""***^«^"8  surprise  in  store  ior  the  many  peace  adyocates  who 

liaiJ  the  Tears  Rescript  as  the  inaugnrafcioii  cf  a  new  era,  a  ^Iden  aire  ? 
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Ifi  that  hiBtoric  dooament  the  harbinger  of  universal  and  perpetnal  peaca, 
or  merely  the  herald  of  an  unparalleled  and  unfair  diplomatic  triumph  ; 
or  is  it,  like  many  of  the  minutely  described  incidents  in  RuE^ian 
novels,  an  isolated  occurrence,  leading  to  nothing,  destined  never  to 
be  interwoven  in  the  woof  or  web  of  human  history  ?  Many,  perhaps 
most,  people  hopefully  hold  the  first  view  and  sincerely  rejoice  already 
at  the  fancied  dawn  of  the  oft-dreamt-of  millennium;  others  who, 
remembering  the  extraordinary  length  of  the  spoon  with  which, 
according  to  Mr,  Chamberlain's  unoracular  utterance,  he  must  needaj 
be  provided  who  would  sup  with  the  devil,  treat  the  matter  very 
cautiously,  in  fact  sceptically,  and  in  a  timw  Danaos  et  dona  fer^nfes 
spirit. 

But  all  thoughtful  persons,  whether  optimistic  or  the  reverse, 
readily  recognise  the  extreme  difficulty,  not  to  say  utter  impossibility, 
of  forecasting  the  final  results  of  the  diplomatic  action  which  is  about 
to  be  taken  in  response  to  the  Tsar's  high-minded  propofal.  The 
factors  of  the  question  are  far  too  numerous ;  their  possible  combina- 
tions much  too  complicated;  the  motives  by  which  the  leading 
statesmen  may  be  actuated  are  too  imponderable,  and  generally  the 
conditions  under  which  the  great  work  will  be  undertaken  ere  too 
conllicting  to  allow  probable  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  their  study. 
One  may  well  ask,  for  example,  whether  and  in  what  respects  con- 
liemporary  Europe  is  bettor  prepared  for  the  peace  millennium  than  the 
Europe  of  Henri  Qaatre's  day,  which,  although  much  more  amenable 
to  monarchs  and  statesmen,  yet  failed  to  carry  out  that  king  s  project 
of  a  Christian  European  peace  confederation,  with  Ruisia  expreaaly 
excluded.  It  is  equally  natural  to  pause  and  consider  whether  the 
universal  peace  and  abolition  of  standing  armies  which  the  gallant  and 
generous  Roman  Emperor  Probus  was  eager  but  unable  to  realise,  and 
could  only  die  for  away  in  the  marshes  of  Sirmiam  sixteen  hundred 
years  ago,  when  the  civilised  world  was  swayed  by  the  will  of  one 
man,  can  be  better  established  by  the  Tsar  Nicolai  Alexandrovitcli 
to-day»  when  race  struggles  desperately  with  race  and  one-man  rule 
is  virtually  a  legend  of  times  gone  by. 

There  can,  of  course,  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  proposal  was  - 
made  most  seriously  by  the  young  Tsar,  whose  enlightened  humanity 
and   heroic  courage   are   deserving  of  all   praise;  nor  is   there  any 
question  that  the  plan  has  been  as  seriously  approved  and  adopted  by 
Count  Muravieff,  who  drew  up  the  now  famous  formula  and  is  eagerly 
awaiting  results.     But,  as  the  medieeval  Schoolmen  were  wont  to  nay, 
when  the  same  thing  is  done  by  two  persona,  it  ceases  to  be  the  eamd 
"^quando  duo  faciunt  idem  non  est  idem — and  it  would  bo  both  need- , 
less  and  vain  to  contend  that  tho  object  and  motives  of  the  etateanmii^ 
were  identical  with  the  aims  and   aspirations  of  the   monarch*     Tbe^ 
project,  however,  would  be  none  the  less  attractive  even  were  the  lofty 
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faealiim  of  the  Tsar  expected  indirectly  to  assist  the  political  realism  of 
the  Foreign  Secretaryj  nmch  as  the  nymphs  of  old  famished  Peraeus  with 
the  winged  sandals  and  the  cap  of  invisibility,  and  thus  enabled  that 
hero  to  slay  the  Gorgon  and  to  petrify  the  island  which  he  so  cordially 
hated.  This  presumed  divergency  of  aims  and  motives  has  been  put 
forward  as  an  explanation  of  the  alarming  strength  of  certain  backward 
eddies  which  still  run  counter  to  the  peace  current  in  St,  Petersbnrg. 
The  people  of  Finland,  for  instance,  bitterly  complain  that  at  this  present 
moment  the  Russian  Government  is  occupied  with  a  study  of  the  ways 
and  means  for  considerably  increasing  the  military  forces  of  the  Grand 
Duchy,  and  piling  I*elion  npon  Ossa  in  the  way  of  financial  burdens 
npon  that  thrifty  and  loyal  people  which  a  sincere  peace  policy  shoald 
render  completely  superfluous.  It  would  be  ungracious  on  the  part 
of  a  foreigner  to  attempt  to  criticise  measures  which  constitute  part 
and  parcel  of  Russia's  domestic  policy,  but  it  would  be  unwise  to 
blink  any  fact  which  may  tend  to  throw  light  npon  the  real  nature  and 
probable  fate  of  a  plan  which,  if  realised  as  conceived,  would  entitle 
its  author  to  the  foremost  place  among  the  political  benefactors 
of  mankind.  And  the  projected  changes  in  the  Finnish  army  have 
been  quoted  as  one  of  many  such  guidiog  facts. 

Much  more  open  to  discussion  and  criticism  are  all  matters  of  foreign 
policy,  and  it  has  with  troth  been  asserted  that  as  yet  nothing  has  been 
done  by  Russia  in  that  agitated  sphere  to  show  that  a  new  and  more 
conciliatory  line  of  action  has  been  resolved  upon.  Nay,  more,  there 
are  certain  signs  and  tokens  of  a  determination  to  persist  in  the  onward 
movement  of  ^'  consolidation  "  which,  if  they  be  what  they  seeui,  would 
wreck  even  the  Republic  of  Plato,  The  Hungarians,  for  instance,  pro- 
fees  painful  sarprise  that  this  peace  era  should  have  been  fixed  upon 
as  the  most  fitting  time  for  making  presents  ot  enormous  quantities 
of  arms  and  ammunition  to  the  most  restless  and  warlike  of  the  Balkan 
princes ;  and  even  Sweden  has  raised  her  almoitt  inaudible  voice,  half 
in  protest  half  in  prayer,  that  Russia,  who  for  generations  has  lived  in 
uneventful  friendship  with  her  former  foe,  should  not  inaugurate  the 
era  of  universal  peace  by  sending  Finuibh  soldiera  oufc  of  Finland,  and 
massing  Russian  troops  on  the  Swedish  frontiers,  thus  causing  doubt, 
hesitation,  and  pain  in  the  minds  of  such  ardent  peace-lovers  as  the 
subjects  of  King  Oscar,  and  supplying  incentives  to.  passions  which 
are  the  most  powerful  solvents  of  peace.  Facts  of  this  nature  baffle  all 
honest  attempts  to  forecaat  the  result,  and  render  it  exceedingly  likely 
that  ia  this,  as  in  most  other  political  matters,  it  is  the  unexpected 
which  will  ultimately  happen.  The  utmost  that  can  be  done,  therefore, 
at  the  present  moment  is  to  place  before  the  reader  trustworthy  materials 
to  enable  him  to  form  his  own  opinion  as  to  the  character  of  the  Tear's 
propoealj  the  scope  of  Count  Muravieff's  circular,  and  the  trend  imparted 
to  European  politics  by  elemental  forces  which  imperial  rescripts  can 
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never  cbange  and  seldom  even  modify.  I  lately  had  an  opportonity 
— duriDg  three  Eeveral  visits  which  I  paid  to  Eussia — of  discussing 
the  subject,  as  well  a^  the  varioua  side-issoes  which  it  opens  up,  withJ 
some  of  the  moat  representative  men  in  the  Russian  Empire.  Theb 
opinions  differed  very  widely  from  each  other  on  secondary  matters^ 
but  on  essential  questions  practical  unanimity  prevailed. 

Everybody  in  Roaaia  proclaims  the  absolute  sincerity  of  the  Tear^ 
proposal;  aod  that  granted,  ita  idealism,, being  self-evident,  needs  no 
proclamation.  The  project  emanated  directly  from  the  Emperor  him- 
self, not  from  any  of  his  advisers.  It  bad  certainly  been  suggested  in 
many  ways  from  withont :  nearly  five  years  ago  by  a  British  states* 
man  J  later  on  by  the  Tsar's  own  father,  Alexander  IIL,  and  lastly  by- 
a  recently-publtshed  RnEsian  book.  The  Ttar,  it  is  stated,  had^ 
pandered  over  it  for  nearly  three  years;  he  had  statistics  on  the 
subject  specially  prepared  for  him  ;  he  had  reports  on  the  advantages-, 
and  disadvantages  of  certain  methods  of  realbing  the  scheme  laid 
before  him  ;  he  had  conned  certain  chaptera  of  the  Russian  book 
in  qaeation  ;  and  he  had  coneulted  the  KaiEer  and  the  King  of 
Denmark  on  the  more  general  aspects  of  the  measure*  Lastly,  he 
took  connsel  with  his  Foreign  Secretary  as  to  the  advisability,  ways, 
and  means  of  embody ing  the  idea  in  a  workable  shape,  and  only  after 
it  had  soccessfally  passed  throagh  all  those  preliminary  stages  did  it 
finally  appear  before  the  world  in  the  celebrated  circular  signed  by 
Count  Muravieff, 

The  scheme  is  still,  of  course,  in  ita  embryonic  stadium ;  but  the 
mere  fact  that  it  has  been  welcomed  by  the  heads  of  alt  civilised 
couotriefj  who  have  agreed  to  appoint  delegates  to  discuss  the  bestj 
method  of  realising  it,  is  one  of  the  most  significant  signs  of  the  timesi  ■ 
It  brings  into  bold  relief  the  fact  that  the  hegemony  of  Europe  and 
the  world  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  Russia  for  good,  and  this  not 
because  of  the  higher  cnltore  of  the  Slav  as  compared  with  the  British 
or  German  people,  bat  solely  because  of  their  vast  superiority  in  the 
matter  of  massing  human  materials  for  war.  And  as  EuEsia  is  the 
Tsar  in  a  much  more  literal  sense  than  that  in  which  the  French 
Monarchy  was  Lonis  XIV.,  a  good  deal  would  seem  to  depend  upon 
the  personality  of  the  young  autocrat.  Having  enjoyed  the  advantage  J 
of  meeting  many  of  the  Monarch's  Rnasian  and  foreign  friends,  as  well ' 
as  some  of  his  teachers  and  advisers,  and  having  discuased  with  them 
his  character  in  general  and  those  traits  in  particular  which  throw  most 
light  upon  his  aptitudes  as  a  ruler  of  men,  I  have  no  hesitation  ixx 
affirming  that,  according  to  all  those  sonrces,  the  present  Emperor, 
who  possesses  his  fall  share  of  human  nature,  is  a  true  idealist  of  a 
somewhat  mystic  but  cautious  type,  who  will  freely  speculate  in  theory 
and  give  loose  reins  to  his  humane  feelmgs,  but  is  careful  in  practice, 
when  tie  weal  of  his  subjects  is  at  stake,  never  to  cut  himself  looee 
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from  bis  eartHy  moorings  and  drift  before  the  wind  towards  castles 

in  tbc  air.  For  an  idealist,  he  is  uocommonly  patient  and  plodding, 
and  for  an  autocrat  exceptionally  modest  even  in  matters  wherein  the 
eipreasion  of  a  cx>n3cientions  convictiooj  the  promulgation  of  an  m- 
Bcrotable  will,  or  the  ntterance  of  an  imperial  whim  wonM  be  hailed 
with  the  same  reverence  and  acted  opon  with  the  like  ardour.  Despite 
a  qoickness  of  apprehension  which  is  almost  intuitive  and  a  delicacy 
of  fiensitiveness  which  seems  well-nigh  preternatural,  Taar  Nicholas 
never  indulges  in  the  luxury  of  acting  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  or 
playing  the  effective  but  dangerous  part  of  a  tkm  ex  machind.  He 
fiends  all  his  own  gleanings  to  the  administrative  mill  to  be  ground  in 
the  ordinary  hamdrum  way. 

This  extreme  caution  eeems  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  most  noteworthy 
traita  of  his  character  as  a  monarchy  inasmuch  as  it  intersects  and 
bounda  the  scope  of  all  the  others.  Manifested  in  his  boyish  days,  it 
was  usually  raingled  with  a  highly  developed  sense  of  duty^  and  many 
a  time,  when  apparently  carried  away  by  soul-absorbing  ardour  in 
some  OQtdoor  amusement*  he  would  saddenly  stop,  leave  his  companions 
in  the  midst  of  the  game,  and  roah  off  to  inquire  whether  recreation *time 
was  up.  His  father,  npan  whom  the  hopes  of  peace-loving  Europe 
rightly  reposed  for  years,  was  characterised  by  a  very  different  temper 
of  mind.  The  perfect  embodiment  of  the  Kassian  type  of  strong-thewed 
man,  who  draws  his  strength  from  the  soil  on  which  he  grew  up,  and 
whose  moat  deeply-rooted  instincts  and  semi-conscious  strivings  were 
identical  with  those  of  his  people^  Alexander  III.  was  ever  painfuOy 
conscious  of  his  unlimited  power,  keenly  alive  to  the  awful  responsi- 
bilities which  it  brought  in  its  train,  and  chivalrously  devoted  to  the 
canse  of  truth  and  justice  wherever  he  conceived  them  to  be  involved. 
To  him  autocratic  power  was  a  painful  reality,  and  he  exercised  it  as 
such.  Thus  he  endeavoured,  so  far  as  was  humanly  possiblej  to  keep 
the  main  threads  of  the  vast  administrative  web  constantly  before  his 
eyes,  ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to  grasp  any  one  of  them,  and  play  the 
part  of  Clotho,  Lachesis,  or  Atropos,  If  a  disagreeable  disclosure 
were  made  or  abuses  revealed,  which  seemed  to  him  to  be  primd  facie 
true,  he  was  the  man  to  make  an  immediate  personal  investigation , 
and  to  mete  out  condign  chastisement  to  the  guilty  parties,  however 
high  their  rank  or  exalted  their  position.  In  no  really  important 
matters  calling  for  an  immediate  decision  would  Alexander  III, 
delegate  his  authority  to  his  Ministers,  in  whom  he  none  the  less  felt 
and  displayed  implicit  confidence.  The  view  which  he  took  of  his 
God-given  position  precluded  any  such  shifting  of  the  imperial 
responsibility*  His  caution  was  well  tempered  with  courage,  his 
love  of  rigid  discipline  modified  by  utter  indifference  to  mere 
forms,  and  his  habitual  realism  counterpoised  by  sudden  out- 
bursts of  grandiose  generosity  which,  like  lightning  flashes  &om  a 
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Bw  otWrdtypttitJaaar  wqwwrogaoMe  kind  w  kid  befian 
for  Ui  facMoa.     Ba  reail  i^  «■  onai,  vei^  onM^,  aad, 
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pdbfiQi*     Hii  ItOtep  wvnua  Iiiro  pfofaul^  MHino  out  wlu  wis  tn 
fcr  the  delsjr,  and  would  hare  had  a  wamliig  adnunislerad  to  1 

Bolli  flieOod*  hsTO  tiieb  adviat^o^  ud  boA  d^ne^ 

retpedflble  ;  the  imporUml  point  in  eosneolioii  with  tlie  new  dc 
tore  tak^n  bf  the  Tiar  la  Ihia :  that  tlua  acfaeoie,  like  aU  oilieni  wiU 
moolded  in  the  naoal  wajbgr  the  responmbleHiniater,  having finti 
oarefollj  weighed  b^  him  on  the  epecial  ministeml  icalea  and  no^ 
foand  wanting*  Had  it  seemed  to  Connt  MarariefiT  to  be  inoom> 
patible  with  any  of  the  fundamental  aims  and  objects  of  Boaaia'a 
foreign  policy,  the  Tsdr^  whoee  patriotism  is  to  the  Aill  as  ardent  aa 
Ua  fatherVp  wonid  hare  nnheaitatiDgly  relegated  it  to  the  limbo 
tfaingft  that  might  have  been.  The  fact  that  it  has  been  promulgate 
urhi  H  arid  is  proof  convinciDg  that  Count  Moravieff  can  utilise  it 
and  that  bis  foreign  policy  can  profit  by  its  results. 

Tho  Ilnssian  work  which  I  alluded  to  above  as  one  of  the 
channels  tbroogh  which  the  humane  suggestion  came  to  the  Tsar  ia 
entitled  :  *'The  Faturo  War,  in  its  Technical,  Economical,  and  Politick 
Aapiicin"  It  is  composed  of  six  Yolnmes  and  a  SDpplement^  and  is 
aigned  by  a  Polish  pnUiciBt  of  leisure  and  learning  named  Bliokh,  who 
had  preTiou»Iy  brought  out  .some  of  the  chapters,  as  articles,  in  a  Moscow 
Liberal  jonrnal.  The  object  of  this  exhaustive  investigation  is  to 
create  a  poworfal  current  of  opinion  against  militarism  and  wars,  and 
in  favour  of  peace  and  arbitration  among  those  social  classes  from 
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which  apriiig  the  men  who  can  transmute  subjective  views  into 
objective  facte*  The  painstaking  thoroaghneee  with  which  each 
fjoeation  is  diecassedj  the  exact  knowledge  displayed  on  matters  techni- 
cally obscure,  and  the  correctness  of  most  of  the  conclusions  arrived 
at  lend  coloar  to  the  rumonr  that  accompliebed  military  experts 
contributed  their  best  work  to  this  oncyclopa?dia  of  war  and  peace. 
The  book  was  slowly  published  this  year,  but  owing  to  difficulties 
with  the  Censure  Office,  its  ©xisteoce  was  brought  to  the  notice 
of  the  Tsar  in  spring.  Many  of  tbe  facts  relied  upon  by  M,  Bliokh 
are  said  to  have  struck  tbe  Emperor  as  new,  startling,  and  iostrnc- 
tivPj  all  the  promised  froita  of  universal  peace  seemed  to  be  of 
a  character  that  mnst  necessarily  prove  palatable  to  Rnssia,  and  the 
ways  and  means  suggested  by  the  author  of  estabUshing  a  permanent 
European  Court  of  Arbitration  were  admirably,  and  it  may  be 
deliberately,  calculated  to  challenge  the  approval  of  a  monarch  in 
whose  dominions  they  have  for  ages  been  employed  despite  the 
occasional  complaints  of  natives  and  the  carping  criticism  of 
foreigners, 

A  comparative  study,  thereforej  of  M.  Bliokh 's  voluminous  plea 
against  militarism  and  of  Rusaia^a  foreign  policy,  which  is  destined  to 
undergo  no  radical  change  at  presentj  will  materially  assist  the  reader 
to  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  political  problems  which  the  forth- 
coming Conference  will  be  called  upon  to  solve.  There  are,  of 
course,  other  factors  besides  those  which  one  would  do  well 
to  bear  in  mind,  but  they  will  naturally  suggest  themselves  to 
those  who  have  given  their  attention  to  foreign  politics,  and  in  no 
case  are  they  likely  to  neutralise  the  effects  of  the  first  two, 
M.  Bliokh's  book  is  not  a  philosophical  treatise  like  that  of  Tmmanuel 
Kant,  *^  zHtu  cwigen  Frieden" — it  is  an  arf/umef^tma  ad  Iwminem,  so  to 
say,  and  the  basis  it  furnishes  for  the  temple  of  perpetual  peace  is 
correspondingly  narrow.  The  author  starts  from  the  principle  that 
war,  which  was  one©  the  rale,  inasmnch  as  it  harmonised  with  the 
social  manners  and  morals  that  prevailed  in  the  early  phases  of  society, 
has  come  to  be  the  exception,  because  it  no  longer  fits  in  with  the 
aims,  the  maxims,  the  interests,  and  the  ethics  of  modem  men- 
Military  force  is  still  regarded  as  the  only  guarantee  of  national 
existence  and  the  sole  sanction  of  social  laws  and  political  institutions ; 
but  war  itself  is  treated  as  an  anomaly  and  feared  as  a  disaster* 
For  the  relationB  of  nation  to  nation  have  become  conntle&s  in  every 
walk  of  life,  among  all  classes  of  society,  and  a  disturbance  of  the 
social,  commercial,  or  agricultural  equilibrinm  in  one  country  immedi* 
ately  produces  a  corresponding  breakdown  in  other  lands.  Modem 
culture  has  made  all  men  brothers  and  partners  to  such  a  degree  that 
no  one  nation  can  strike  a  blow  at  another  without  seriously  iDJuring 
itself.     The  solving  of  each  misnndaratandings  as  still  arise  among 
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peoples  by  means  of  mDitary  force  is  conseqaently  an  anachromfiui, 
favoured  only  by  human  passions  and  tolerated  ooly  by  haman 
ignorance^  and  is  bonnd  to  disappear  as  soon  aa  the  one  are  permanently 
assuaged  and  the  other  is  once  for  all  dispelled. 

Meanwhile^  however,  war  is  an  institution  to  be  reckoned  fdth, 
and  every  Government  deems  its  first  dufy  to  consist  in  taking  all 
possible  measures  to  be  properly  prepared  for  it.  But  preparations 
by  onfe  people  engender  preparations  by  another — the  improvement 
of  powder,  of  rifles,  of  artillery  by  one  State  renders  some  similar 
step  forward  incumbent  upon  every  other  State,  wholly  irrespective 
of  the  likelihood  of  a  conSict,  so  that  nation  spurs  on  nation  in 
the  wild,  ruinous  race,  until  what  was  formerly  a  means  to  an  end  ia 
now  become  an  end  in  itself,  and  swallows  up  nearly  all  the  substance 
of  racea  and  individuals*  In  order  to  justify  its  action,  each 
Grovemment  pleads  the  ejcample  of  its  rivals,  and  talks  glibly  of  the 
coming  war,  of  patting  its  foot  down,  of  keeping  its  sword  sharpened, 
of  vindicating  right  and  justice,  and  so  on.  despite  the  fact  that  one 
and  all  they  quake  and  tremble  at  the  mere  idea  of  unleashing  the 
bandogs  of  war.  Each  people  is  desirous  of  peace ;  each  Govern- 
ment  is  most  loth  to  do  anything  of  a  nature  to  endanger  it; 
monarchs  enter  into  alliances,  the  object  of  which  is  to  hinder  the 
outbreak  of  a  war,  and,  althongh  all  Continental  Europe  is  now 
leagued  together  for  the  maintenance  of  peace,  the  work  was  OOQ* 
ceived  and  executed  in  such  a  slovenly  manner  that  none  of  the 
economic  advantages  of  this  vast  peace  insurance  have  been  procured 
for  the  peoples,  who  still  go  on  spending  their  earnings  in  troops  and 
armaments  which  are  so  immense  that  they  could  not  possibly  be 
ntiliaed.  The  numbers  of  the  armies  and  the  murderous  precision  of 
the  weapons  tend  to  render  a  conflict  more  and  more  improbable. 

For  the  conditions  of  modern  warfare  differ  notably  from  thoea  of 
former  days,  not  only  in  respect  of  the  vast  multitudes  of  non- 
combatants  in  distant  lands  who  would  now  be  disastrously  affected 
by  any  great  European  war,  but  also  by  reason  of  the  terrible  blood- 
shed which  most  inevitably  result  from  the  shock  of  vast  bodies  of 
men  armed  with  weapons  of  whose  murderous  force  and  precision 
our  ancestors  could  not  conceive.  Wounds  in  a  battle  of  to-day 
could  not  fail  to  interest  army  surgeonsj  but  they  must  borrilj 
every  humane  man  and  woman  throughout  the  globe.  '^Bonae 
are  shivered  into  minute  splinters  and  scattered  over  the  organ* 
isms  as  if  by  the  action  of  a  charge  of  dynamite.  .  .  •  The 
liver,  the  heart,  the  kidney  is  literally  pulverised  by  the  foree 
of  a  buUet ;  other  internal  organs  are  torn  into  shreds ;  the  masdea 
are  snapped  asunder.  Moreover,  the  rifle  bullet  which  b  covered 
with  a  steel  jacket  when  it  enters  the  body  changes  ita  shape  and 
oflen  casts  off  most  minute  and  sharp  splinters,  which  tear  op  tlia 
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tiBSnes.  Generally  Bpsaklng,  experimenta  go  to  show  that  the  roond 
ballet  of  former  times,  and  even  the  prolonged  projectile  of  1870, 
were,  so  to  say,  mild  weapous  when  compared  with  the  cruel  efiFects 
of  the  fine  and  elegant  nickel- covered  bullet  of  to-day."  *  Between 
two  bodies  of  combatants  armed  with  modem  magazine  riflea  of  sgmall 
calibre,  which  can  literally  mow  down  whole  armies,  a  deadly  zone  is 
formed  which  no  living  being  can  enter  and  leave  nnscathed ;  bo 
that  the  wonoded  most  lie  bathed  in  blood  and  writhing  in  pain  on 
the  battlefield  without  help  or  alleviation,  for  nobody  could  reach  them 
living,  A  single  bnllet  can  disable  five  men  at  a  efaort  distance,  and 
two  or  three  at  a  distance  of  from  two  to  three  thousand  feet. 

The  number  of  soldiers  who  would  be  Called  upon  to  £er?e»  and 
therefore  the  possible  number  of  killed  and  wounded,  is  overwhelming. 
The  Triple  Alliance  alone  could,  according  to  the  military  statistics  of 
189G,  put  5,135,000  men  in  the  field  against  France  and  Itassia,  who 
could  dispose  of  5/354,000  men.  In  other  words,  the  Continental 
Great  Powers  have  trained  10,500,000  soldiers  to  take  part  in  the 
coming  war«  But  these  numbers  are  too  vast  to  be  useful.  It  is  a 
recognised  principle  that  the  numerical  strength  of  armies  must  be 
kept  within  the  limits  of  the  Ieader*s  capacities  to  command  them 
efficiently,  having  their  movements,  their  position,  their  task  and  its 
difficulties  constantly  before  his  mind's  eye.  Now,  the  generals  who 
can  direct  the  movements  of  a  body  of  500,000  men  eimnltaneonaly  are 
very  few,  and  the  commander  who  can  manipulate  a  stiU  more  nnmerons 
army  with  reasonable  hopes  of  success  has  still  to  be  foand.t  Further- 
more, as  the  vast  armod  hosts  of  to-day  surpass  in  numbers  the  armies 
that  fought  and  won  all  the  memorable  battles  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury ;  and  as  the  mobilisation  plan?,  the  commissariat  supplies,  the 
telegraphic  and  other  communicationfl^  and  the  sanitary  arrangementB, 
concerning  which  we  can  speak  with  the  knowledge  of  experience, 
were  all  organised  and  tried  on  a  comparatively  small  scale,  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  they  could  be  got  to  work  smoothly,  or  at  all,  if 
that  scale  were  doubled  with  a  view  to  admit  of  their  serving  the 
present  swollen  stream  of  aggressive  humanity.  And  a  single  break- 
down in  machineiy  of  so  many  and  such  complex  parts  would  spell 
immediate  failure,  and  might  possibly  lead  to  irreparable  ruin. 

And,  be  it  remembered,  the  sacrifices  which  have  been  made  in 
order  thus  to  train  bodies  of  men  so  numerous  that  their  numbers 
alone  render  their  utilisation  an  impossibility  are  practically  incal- 
culable.    Nor  are  they  merely  of  the  financial  order.     The  military 

♦  **  The  Futare  War,  in  its  Technical,  Economically  tmd  Political  Aspect*!,"  vol  i, 
p.  m,  iol 

t  Competent  militarj  experts  aver  that,  whereas  the  total  number  of  trained  men 
including  reserves,  whom  the  five  Great  Powers  o!  the  Cotttinent  could  dispose  of  in  case 
ol  war  amounts  to  o^'er  seventeen  millioB*,  the  most  that  could  be  utilised  ia  between 
^ve  and  ^ix  millions.  And  the  dlfHcylties  of  keeping  these  fiuppUed  wilh  everything 
they  need  are  c^ertiun  to  prove  overwhelming. 
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sacrifices  are  so  many  and  so  serions  that  the  War  Ministers  who 
accepted  them  remind  one  of  Sir  Boyle  Roche,  whose  love  for  the 
Britifih  Constitution  was  such  that  he  would  willingly  eacrifice 
two-thirds  of  it  to  save  the  other  third,  and  thus  prevent  its 
mutilation.  Even  in  Germany,  the  country  of  militariBm  par 
excellence,  the  Government,  in  its  unreasoning  desire  to  keep 
abreast  of  its  rivals  and  possess  more  troops  than  it  can  posBibly 
use,  accepted — partially  and  tentatively,  it  is  true — the  two  years^ 
military  service  system,  rather  than  sanction  which  Kaiser  Wilhelin  I, 
would  have  abdicated.  A  man  who,  having  had  but  two  years* 
military  training,  leaves  the  ranks  and  is  called  up  again  for  activ© 
service  twelve  years  later^  cannot  be  as  plastic,  as  trustworthy,  and  bb 
well  broken  in  as  the  man  who  remained  three  years  in  the  moold 
before  returning  to  his  ordinary  calling.  One  of  the  most  convincing 
grounds  in  favour  of  the  three-years*  service  system  was  lately  cam* 
municated  to  me  by  an  experienced  Prussian  General,  who  is  by  no 
means  edified  by  the  temporary  modification  of  it  introduced  by  the 
Government  He  remarked  that,  owing  to  the  precision  and  force  of 
modern  fire,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  infantry  to  advance  for 
shock  action  in  close  order  as  in  former  days :  they  must  invariably 
fight  in  fractions,  very  often  out  of  the  range  of  their  officers' 
hearing,  and  therefore  left  wholly  to  their  own  devices  under 
conditions  which  may  well  shake  the  nerves  of  the  strongest  The 
training  that  makes  obedience  K  mental  habtt  and  heroism  second 
nature  is  therefore  the  only  kind  of  discipline  which  will  stand  the 
modem  soldier  in  good  stead  under  the  trying  dangers  to  which  he  is 
exposed ;  and  this  cannot  possibly  be  imparted  in  the  short  space  of 
two  years* 

The  financial  sacrifices  necessary  for  the  support  and  imperfect 
training  of  these  coontless  troops  are  as  ruinous  as  they  are 
unprofitable*  It  has  been  estimated  that  Europe  pays  yearly  for 
the  m^ntenance  of  its  fleets  and  armies  the  sum  of  £225,000,000, 
and  nearly  as  much  again  in  the  guise  of  interest  on  debts  contracted 
for  the  prosecution  of  foreign  wars.  More  than  oue*third  of  all  the 
national  revenues  are  annually  swallowed  up  by  the  budgets  of  the 
army  and  navy.  And  increase  is  still  the  order  of  the  day.  In  the 
countries  of  the  Dual  and  Triple  Alliances,  and  in  Spain  and  England 
taken  together,  the  amount  absorbed  in  one  year  by  military  prepara* 
tiona  is  £175,000,000,  as  compared  with  £17,000,000  allotted  to 
educational  purposes.  This  lamentable  disproportion  between  the 
work  of  education  and  that  of  destruction  could  be  easily  righted^ 
and  the  military  abuses  alluded  to  efficaciously  remedied  by  cuttiof^ 
down  the  number  of  troops  in  all  countries  so  a^  to  leave  tlio 
respective  relative  strength  of  each  exactly  wliat  it  now  is.  Germany 
possesses  a  peace  army  of  585,440,  and  France  Ifi^STO  men  leas*     I^ 
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now,  it  oonld  be  arranged  that  each  conntry  aboolcl  content  itself 
with  an  army  id  peace  time  equal  to  wliat  it  had  in  the  year 
1870,  Germany  would  gradually  disband  considerably  over  one-half 
of  ber  troops,  and  keep  230,000  ioatead  of  585,440,  whereas  France 
would  Lave  to  support  only  223,375  men.  The  taxpayers  of  the 
two  countries  would  be  relieved  in  consequence  of  twenty  million 
pounds  sterliEg  per  annum.  Unless  this  or  some  similar  meaanre 
of  relief  be  applied,  the  present  armed  peace,  which  is  but  latent 
war,  mnat  be  continued,  whereby,  on  the  one  hand,  nearly  all  the 
savings  of  the  population  will^  as  heretofore,  be  spent  in  prepara- 
tions for  the  war  that  may  never  come,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
trade,  commerce,  industry,  &c,,  will  be  prevented  from  benefiting  by 
that  sum, 

M»  Bliokh  is  especially  effective  when  comparing  the  Franco- 
Frasaian  war  with  the  coming  conflict  between^  eay,  the  Dual  and  the 
Triple  AilianceSj  and  contrasting  the  ruinous  effect  which  the  latter 
must  iuevitably  have  upon  the  material  well-being  of  the  countries 
themselves  and  upon  the  finances  of  almost  every  other  country  besides. 
The  statistics  which  he  qaotes  to  show  the  enormous  economic  progress 
mad©  by  Europe  since  1870  and  the  vastness  of  the  interests  at  present 
at  stake  are  trustworthy,  convincing,  and  startling,  and  produced,  it  ia 
said,  a  profound  impreBsion  upon  the  mind  of  the  Tsar.  The  chapters 
in  question  are  scattered  throughout  the  work,  which  is  compiled  with 
a  scrupulous  regard  for  facts,  but  with  obvious  indifference  to  form. 
The  main  thesis  which  the  writer  focindson  a  careful  comparison  between 
the  interests  affected  by  former  wars  and  those  which  would  b© 
jeopardised  to-day  is  briefly  this — that,  if  people  could  bat  realise  their 
extent  and  valae,  they  would  leave  nothing  undone  to  render  war 
impossible.  Thus,  to  mention  one  or  two  points  as  instances  of  scores 
of  analogous  considerations,  the  moment  war  is  declared  something 
like  a  panic  will  be  felt  in  financial  circles  everywhere,  in  anticipation 
of  the  inevitable  breakdown  of  the  social  machine,  the  stagnation  of 
trade  and  commerce,  and  the  distnrbance  in  the  finances  of  the 
country  in  the  shape  of  bankruptcies,  rises  in  prices,  misery,  and 
hunger. 

The  diflSculty  of  obtaining  money  will  b©  equal  to  the  imperative  need 
of  it  which  the  Governments  of  the  iStates  will  necessarily  experience* 
The  prices  of  scrip  of  all  kinds  will  drop  suddenly  to  an  extent  to 
which  the  example  of  th©  Franco-Pmssian  war  offers  no  parallel. 
Nor  will  these  rninons  effects  be  confined  to  the  belligerent  countries 
alone.  They  will  also  react  upon  the  financial  status  of  ©very  Euro- 
pean nation.  Franc©  is  made  to  supply  an  illustration  of  what  will 
most  probably  take  place.  Th©  income  of  the  French  nation,  which 
amounts  to  £920,000,000  a  year,  is  derived  from  two  sources : 
£320^000,000  representing  interest  on  capital  and  £600,000,000  the 
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product  of  labour.  Of  this  revenue  no  less  than  £180,000,000  is 
swallowed  up  by  Governmental  and  municipal  taxation.  The  French 
debt  amounts  to  £1,040,000,000,  on  whicli  the  annaal  interest  ia 
£32,410,000,  The  shares  and  debentures  of  French  indastrial  enter- 
prises yield,  in  the  form  of  a  three- per-cent.  Government  tax, 
£61,700,000;  those  of  foreign  industrial  undertakings,  £5,900,000, 
The  foreign  stocks  held  by  Frenchmen  amount  to  £800,000,000. 
Under  such  conditions  it  is  easy  to  foresee  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  perturbations  which  a  war  would  occasion.  First  of  all,  of  coarse 
the  tendency  would  be  to  sell  out  the  stock  of  the  countries  with 
which  the  Bepublic  was  preparing  to  go  to  war.  But  all  scrip,  with- 
out exception,  would  have  fallen  in  price  ipsofado,  and  also  because  of 
the  forced  sales  of  shareB  and  debentures  deposited  as  pledges.  Then 
the  attempt  to  sell  out  the  stock  in  question  would  bring  down  prices 
much  lower  still,  so  low,  in  fact,  that  most  poBsessors  of  it  would 
prefer  to  wait  for  better  times,  and  would  meanwhile  realise  their 
Bnssian  bonds.  But  as  the  Germans,  Dutch,  and  English  would  have 
already  begun  to  throw  their  Russian  scrip  upon  the  market,  the 
prices  of  these  interest-bearing  documents  would  also  sink  rapidly. 
Finally  the  people,  sorely  in  want  of  money,  would  be  reduced 
to  sell  out  their  own  Government  bonds.  No  State  could  hope  suc- 
cessfully to  Ooat  a  new  loan  under  such  conditions,  and  as  money 
must  he  raieed,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  in  order  to  supply  the  wants 
of  the  army,  the  sole  expedient  remaining  would  be  the  printing- 
press,  and  the  issue  of  unlimited  bank-notes*  Add  to  all  this  the  dis- 
satisfaction and  disaffection  caused  by  the  widespread  misery  resulting 
from  the  closing  up  of  most  industrial  establishments,  the  stagnation 
of  foreign  trade,  the  rise  in  the  prices  of  food^  and  the  scarcity  of 
food-stuffs,  and  a  picture  may  be  conjured  up  of  disaster  before  a 
single  blow  has  been  struck  which  is  more  terrible  than  all  the 
calamities  produced  by  the  worst  of  former  wars. 

For  the  cost  of  the  future  European  war  from  the  first  day  of  mobili- 
sation would  be  incomparably  greater  than  the  price  of  the  preparations 
for  it,  however  vast.  Taking  the  statistics  of  former  gi^eat  wars  as  the 
basis  of  calculation,  we  find  that  the  daily  expenditure  needed  for  a 
conflict  in  which  the  five  Continental  Great  Powers  were  engaged 
would  amount  to  £4,195,600,  Over  and  above  this  sum  it  would  be 
necessary  to  expend  on  the  families  of  the  soldiers  about  £198,000.  In 
other  words,  the  annual  cost  of  this  European  war,  exclusive  of 
indirect  losses,  would,  according  to  the  calculations  of  M.  Bliokh  and 
others,  reach  the  fantastic  total  of  £1,747, 120,000.  But  if,  as  experts 
believe,  this  Titanic  combat  would  last  for  two  years,  the  ruin  of  the 
belligerents  would  be  complete  and  irreparable. 

It  would  ultimately  be  irreparable,  even  were  it  at  first  leaa 
thorough.     For  even  without  a  war,  and   as  a  result  of  the  mere 
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cost  of  military  preparations  to-day,  which  swallo?^  up  the  eamingB 
o£  Continental  peoples  and  leave  little  over  for  edacation  and  the 
development  of  trade,  the  only  end  astnally  attained  is  the  commercial 
and  indnstrial  BapTemacy  of  the  Americanfl,  They  posiess  an  enor- 
mous advantage  over  Eoropeaoe  in  this — that  the  taxes  collected  by 
the  Reptiblic  can  be,  and  are,  expended  on  works  of  poblic  utility, 
instead  of  on  weapons  for  the  destruction  of  homan  beings,  and  that 
the  moat  active  men  of  the  nation  are  not  withdrawn  dnriog  the  best 
years  of  their  lives  from  the  professiona  and  callings  to  which  they 
have  devoted  themselves.  The  present  conditions  of  tra^e  competition 
are  bo  keen  that  the  least  advantage  tells  on  either  side,  and  m  long 
as  the  difference  of  half  a  cent  a  yard,  a  cent  per  bushel,  or  a  half- 
penny a  poand  may  decide  which  of  the  rivals  keeps  or  loses  an 
international  marketj  the  peoples  who  have  to  support  millions  of 
armed  men  in  idleness  have  but  a  poor  chance  of  triamphing  over 
the  Yankee  who  has  but  hionself  to  provide  for.  And  this  view  is 
borne  oot  by  statistics.  The  property  held  io  the  United  States  wa?, 
if  equally  divided  among  all  the  inhabitants,  equal  per  individual  in  the 
years  1850  to  $99,  1870  to  .?181, 1880  to  §338, 1890  to  §1008.  That 
is  to  say,  it  increased  during  the  ten  jears  ending  in  1880  by  §157, 
during  the  ensuing  decennium  by  $670,  or  fonrfold,  and  it  is  still 
continuing  to  grow  at  the  game  rate.  Great  Britain  is  the  country  which 
is  popularly  supposed  to  enjoy  conditions,  if  not  quite  so  favourable  as 
those  of  the  States,  at  least  much  more  propitious  to  the  increase  of 
wealth  than  those  which  prevail  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  Yet  if 
we  compare  the  two  countries  from  this  point  of  view,  the  resolt  is  8S 
follows.  In  the  year  1850  the  national  wealth  of  the  United  States 
was  estimated  at  £1,700,000,000,  whereas  that  of  Great  Britain  reached 
the  figure  £1,500,000,000.  Tbirty^eight  years  later,  in  1888,  this 
ratio  between  the  two  countries  was  inverted,  and  while  Great  Britain's 
wealth  was  =  £6,000,000,000,  that  of  fh^  United  States  was  valued 
at  £11,000,000,000.  The  wealth  of  France  is  supposed  to  be  about 
£8,000,000,000,  and  that  of  Germany  £5,000,000,000;  so  that  the 
United  States  are  not  merely  by  far  the  richest  of  the  peoples  we 
have  been  comparing,  but  the  rate  at  which  their  national  wealth 
increases  is  considerably  greater  than  that  of  any  other  nation .  The  main 
cause  is  the  absence  of  militarism.  And  the  more  deeply  indebted 
the  European  becomes,*  the  more  rapidly  the  Yankee  is  paying  off 
his  financial  obligations,  and  the  easier  it  is  for  him  to  compete  with 
his  European  rival?*  The  coming  European  war  of  the  Alliances, 
therefore^  if,  indeed,  it  ever  does  come,  will  afford  him  an  admirable 
opportunity  to   seisse   and   hold  all  the  international   markets   which 

*  In  Frtiufa  the  indebtedness  of  landlords  has  increased  from  S8  million  mJirks  in 
less  to  265  millions  in  1896.  ji-t  ibe  iocotne  frcm  land  in  thnt  kingdom  is  falling 
despite  protective  duties  on  breadslnfls.    In  Hu&sia  tte  tale  told  ia  more  wofuU  still. 
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Datnre,  skill,  or  money  can  enable  him  to  supply.  This  is  that  aspect 
of  the  military  qaestion  which  is  said  to  have  appealed  with  the 
greatest  force  to  Kaiser  Wilhelm  and  to  the  Bossiati  fioance  Miuijster 
Witte. 

Unless  steps  be  speedily  taken  to  put  an  end  to  the  rninoua  rivalry 
in  preparation  for  war,  which  has  cost  Earope  more  money  than  most 
of  the  historic  conBicte  of  forinor  times,  the  utter  breakdown  of  some 
States  and  the  economic  paralysis  of  others  must  inevitably  result. 
For  weapons  are  being  annually  perfected,  and  each  Government 
being  anxious  to  get  ahead  of  ita  rivals,  there  is  no  reasonable  limit  to 
expenditure.  la  bygone  days  the  type  of  a  man-of-war  remained 
unchanged  for  two  or  three  centuries.  During  the  first  thirty  years 
after  the  introduction  of  ironclads,  dozens  of  different  designs  were 
invented,  approved,  and  cast  aside  again,  whereas  at  present  experts' 
opinions  change  so  rapidly  that  a  warship  occasionally  becomes  old- 
ikahioned  before  she  is  even  lannched.  In  the  system  of  land  defences 
a  similar  phenomenon  is  noticeable,  and  after  fabulous  sums  had  been 
spent  upon  fortresses  of  the  newest  kind,  the  conviction  suddenly 
dawned  upon  military  experts  that  such  fortresses  after  all  are  not 
nearly  so  indispensable  as  they  seemed,  and  that  the  one  thing  neces- 
sary is  to  provide  each  army  with  ail  the  materials  and  instruments 
indispensable  for  the  erection  of  defensive  works  in  the  field*  such  as 
iron  nets,  weapons  protected  with  armour,  weapons  charged  with 
dynamite,  &c.  And  as  for  rilles,  their  name  is  legioD^  and  of  the 
making  of  them  there  is  no  end»  In  the  near  future  a  new  ride  will 
become  a  necessity,  and  further  fabulous  sums  will  be  paid  in  order  to 
furnish  millions  of  soldiers  with  it.  For  gunpowder  is  about  to  be 
perfected  I  and  improved  gunpowder  will  necessitate  new  rifles,  and  so 
on  ad  injinitvm. 

Those  are  a  few  of  the  arguments  by  means  of  which  M.  Bllokh  pleads 
the  cause  he  has  undertaken — apparently  not  without  an  inkling  of  the 
fact  that  the  Tsar  Nicholas  had  already  begun  to  give  the  matter  his 
consideration  and  was  studying  a  series  of  data  on  the  subject  placed 
before  him  at  his  own  desire.  The  writer  is  a  convinced  and  confirmed 
peace  enthusiast,  who  has  no  arrures  2H7is^*:s,  political  or  other.  He 
works  with  all  the  strength  of  single-mindedness.  But  none  the 
teas  he  cultivates  the  art  of  presenting  his  arguments  in  accordance 
with  the  tastes  of  his  inSuential  readers ;  and  the  manner  in  which 
he  sets  forth  the  reasons  why  Russia  should  prefer  peace  to  war,  and 
guarantee  the  former  for  a  number  of  years,  does  credit  to  the  student 
and  the  advocate  alike.  Thus,  he  begins  by  recalling  the  fact  that 
only  a  few  decades  ago  the  Bussian  people  was  freed  from  the  serfdom 
which  paralyses  self-help,  and  is  therefore  still  in  need  of  the  direct 
guidance  of  the  governing  power  of  the  State.  The  peaeantt^  h^ 
adds,  live  in  extremely  unsatisfactory  condition,  economical,  hygi 
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and  moral ;  a  considerable  proportion  of  them  have  never  enongh  to 
eat.  The  imperative  duty  wbich  offers  itself  to  the  Government  ia  to 
inoreaae  the  productive  forces  of  the  peasantry  and  to  raise  their 
standard  of  living  at  least  to  the  moderate  level  of  the  West  European. 
Moreover,  that  task  can  not  only  be  snccesafnlly  accomplished  by  a 
word  epoken  by  the  Rnsaian  Tsar  in  favonr  of  arbitration  in  lieu  of 
war,  bot  if  it  be  not  nndertaken  and  carried  out  many  undesirable 
phenomena  are  Ukely  to  come  to  pasa.  Among  other  things  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  population  will  become  a  curae  instead  of  a  blessing. 
If  the  necessaries  of  life  cannot  under  present  conditions  be  made  to  go 
round  among  the  poorer  classes  so  as  to  keep  them  above  the  starvation 
line,  the  number  who  now  oscillate  between  the  pinch  of  famine  and  a 
bare  subsistence  will  necessarily  increase  in  direct  ratio  to  the  increasB 
of  the  population.  The  result  will  be  the  formation  of  a  considerable 
proUtariatf  whose  influence  for  good  is,  to  put  it  mildly,  very  limited, 
and  whose  presence  in  a  country  like  Rassia  cannot  be  desired.  This 
conBnmmatbn  can  be  easily  avoided  by  helping  these  people  to  help 
themaelvea,  by  establishing  them  on  State  land,  inaugurating  new 
and  improved  methods  of  agriculture,  and  generally  by  the  judicious 
expenditure  of  the  millions  o£  roubles  which  the  diminution  of  the 
army  and  navy  budget  would  set  free  for  this  and  analogoos  objects* 
The  present  high  Etandard  of  military  efficiency  threatens  to  drag 
down  needy  people,  like  the  Italians',  to  ruin.  Bat  in  Russia  no 
dragging  down  is  to  be  apprehended — "  it  keeps  the  people  ia  a 
semi-prioiitive  condition."  *  Let  things  remain  as  they  are,  and  in 
fifty  years,  when  the  population  of  the  Empire  ha^  doubled,  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  nation  will  be  represented  by  a  proUtariat  which 
will  be  not  merely  without  fiKed  means  of  aubaistence,  **  but  positively 
half  naked.^'t  Russia,  however,  indsts  the  author,  "occupies  such 
an  advantageous  position,  her  greatness  and  power  are  so  imposing 
that  a  single  word  uttered  by  her  in  favour  of  the  idea  of  submitting 
all  contentions  matters  to  an  international  court  of  arbitration  woald 
prove  a  stronger  argumeut  than  all  the  pronouncements  hitherto  made 
by  monarchp,  by  statesmen,  or  by  scholars  at  peace  congresses,"  J 

As  for  Russia's  enemy,  Great  Britain,  there  is  no  need  to  feel 
apprehensive  of  her  Btealing  a  march  upon  any  of  the  Continental 
Powers. 

**  England,  with  her  inconsiderable  army  of  mercenaries,  cannot  play  any 
floriouH  part  in  a  European  war  waged  by  millions  of  armed  men.  During 
the  past  forty  years  her  [jolicy  has  been  infinitely  less  provocative  than  ever 
before.  Eaglaiid  might  play  off  one  State  against  another  iti  the  diplomatic 
defence  of  her  interests  ;  but  she  is  bound  to  steer  clear  of  a  war  with  any 
European  Power,  even  at  sea ;  she  is  compelled  to  strive  after  the  peaceful 
eettlement  of  questions  of  dominion  or  of  commei*cial  interests^  even  outride 
of  Europe,  because  the  fleets  of  other  nations  have  grown  up  very  consider- 
*  Bliokb,  op,  €iL  vol  ?i.  p.  408,  t  Ihld.  X  Op.  cii,  p,  Am. 
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ably,  and  the  swift-sailing  cruisers  of  today  enable  ibeir  poeseesors  eom* 
pletely  to  cut  off  commerce  by  sea.  Moreover,  England  baa  of  late  yeai'S 
become  so  entirely  dependent  upon  the  importation  of  food-stuffs  that  the 
stoppage  of  traffic  by  sea  would  in  a  very  short  time  bring  famine  to  her 
door.'^» 

All  these  facta,  fignrea,  and  fears  are  confidently  relied  upon  by  the 
writer  as  arguments  in  favour  of  speedy  partial  disarmament  and  the 
establishment  of  an  international  arbitration  court  for  the  settlement 
of  all  miflunderstandinga.  And  they,  or,  at  any  rate,  some  of  them, 
have  been  accepted  by  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  NicholaB,  who  is 
noble-minded  and  idealistic  by  nature,  and  also  by  Count  MaravieffJ 
who  is  phlegmatic  by  temperament  and  realistic  by  profession.  The 
details  of  the  plan  developed  at  great  length  by  M.  Bliokh  have, 
it  must  be  admitted,  many  points  calculated  to  appeal  to  both  ordere 
of  intellect  in  Eussia.  In  England  they  will  not  aroase  enthnaiasiD, 
For  there  is  to  be  a  European  Areopagus  to  hear  and  adjudicate 
upon  all  matters  in  dispute  between  any  two  nations,  summarily  and 
without  appeal  If  it  were  sitting  to-day,  for  instance,  the  question  of 
Egypt*8  right  to  Fashoda  might  be  argued  by  one  set  of  advocates  and 
decided  by  another,  despite  the  obvioua  fact  laid  down  by  Lord  Salis- 
bury, and  accepted  by  every  Englishman  as  self-evident,  that  it  is  not 
a  matter  for  discusaion  at  alL  Men  are  men  even  when  they  happen 
to  be  arbitrators,  and  political  prejudices— the  most  deep-rooted 
of  all  after  those  of  religion — are  none  the  less  potent  that  they 
scarcely  enter  into  the  consctousne&s  of  him  who  is  possessed  by  them. 
Let  us  suppose  that  soma  very  irritating  question,  like  that  of  Fashoda, 
were  artificially  created  by  one  Power  and  referred  by  the  others  to 
the  arbitration  court.  It  is  not  wholly  impossible  that  the  members 
of  that  court,  or  a  majority  of  them,  should  decide  the  matter  against 
the  State  which  refused  all  along,  as  we  have  done,  to  admit  that 
there  was  any  matter  whatever  for  legitimate  discDSsion.  Thinge 
equally  sarprising  have  happened  before  now,  and  at  least  one  of  the 
recent  decisions  of  an  international  tribunal  in  Egypt  warrants  most 
pessimistic  anticipations,  so  long  as  the  anti-English  temper  of 
Continental  Earope  remains  unchanged.  It  \b  quite  on  the  cards  that 
the  nation  thus  victimised,  exasperated  by  what  might  seem  a  deliberate 
perversion  of  justice  and  equity,  would  refuse  to  submit.  How 
then  ?  M,  Bliokh  sees  no  diStculty.  If,  he  argnes,  it  be  a  very  perilous 
undertaking  for  a  State  at  present  to  cross  the  Kabicon  and  declare 
war,  the  risk  would  be  absolutely  deterrent  after  the  decision  of  the 
international  court  of  arbitration*  '*  Over  and  above  this,  if  all  or 
nearly  all  States  signed  the  convention  establishing  an  intemationfil 
arbitration  tribunal,  then  the  combination  of  all  these  would  constitute 
a  genuine  alliance  which  would  dispose  of  soflSoteDt  means  to  coerce  a 
single  Great  Power.*'  f 

•  Op.  ett.  p.  402.  +  Of.  eih  |p  882-3S4. 
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If  the  Govemment  thus  coerced  finally  submitted,  the  country 
at  large  might  still  feel  dispoaed  to  murmiir  and  the  newapapera  to 
-criticise  and  discuss*  The  Press  is  to  be  forbidden,  says  M.  Bliokb^ 
to  discuBS  any  qneations  siih  judice,  to  criticise  any  judgment 
delivered  by  the  conrfc,  or  even  to  communicate  any  rumours  what- 
ever concerning  the  progress  made  by  the  judges.  There  would  be  a 
special  Star  Chamber,  or  international  Censure  Office,  to  consider  and 
punish  Press  misdemeanours  of  the  international  kind.  In  this  way 
dissatisfaction,  disenchantment,  and  chagrin  would  be  prohibited  under 
pains  and  penalties.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  discomfited  and  dis- 
satisfied State  declined  to  submit  to  the  award  of  the  tribunal,  and 
refused  to  punish  the  newspapers  which  persisted  in  subjecting  it  to 
criticism,  it  might,  remarks  M.  Bliokh^  be  threatened,  or  even  excluded 
from  the  benefits  of  the  postal  and  telegraphic  union,*  or  from  all 
commercial  communion — in  other  words,  politically  excommnni* 
cated.  If  the  worst  came  to  the  worst,  concledea  our  author, 
the  Alliance  might  let  the  two  Powers  fight  it  out,  giving  their 
active  aasiatance  to  the  one  in  whose  favour  the  verdict  had  been 
delivered,  so  that,  in  view  of  this  and  other  similar  possibilities, 
the  unsaccessful  litigant  would  nolens  volcns  have  to  bow  to  the 
inevitable. 

If  suggestions  of  this  kind  had  any  chance  of  being  embodied  in 
international  institutions,  the  dangers  to  which  they  wonld  open  the  door 
might  well  give  pause  even  to  the  professional  peacemaker,  A  huge 
all-mighty  political  trust,  with  a  Star  Chamber  at  its  back,  could,  if 
idealist  judges  were  sncceeded  by  realist  and  prejudiced  politicians, 
chaoge  the  face  of  Europe  and  the  world  at  less  than  cost  price,  so  to  say. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  the  qnestiou  of  England's  footing  in  Egypt  were 
brought  before  the  European  Areopagus  at  the  time  when  onr  relationa 
with  Germany  were  strained  in  consequence  of  the  Kaiser's  telegram, 
at  what  rate  wonld  an  insurance  company  calculate  the  premium  for 
which  it  would  guarantee  our  retaining  the  protectorate  of  that  country? 
It  is  impossible  to  ignore  the  feelings  harboured  by  the  majority  of 
Continental  European  Powers  against  Great  Britain,  and  no  Minister 
in  his  senses  would  risk  a  square  mile  of  our  colonial  possessions  on  the 
presumption  that  those  feelings  would  be  completely  eliminated  from 
the  motives  determining  the  judgment  of  an  international  court  on  a 
question  involving  the  interests  of  this  Empire,  For  the  adminis- 
tration of  Egypt  by  England  is  quit©  as  much  a  work  of  civilisation 
and  culture  as  would  be  the  establishment  of  an  international  arbitra- 
tion court,  to  aay  nothing  of  the  political  aspect  of  the  matter. 
Moreover,  it  hardly  needs  pointing  out  that  a  treaty-guaranteed 
peace,  reposing  upon  military  force  and  placing  unlimited  power  in 
the  hands  of  onr  rivals,   would,   from  a   British  point  of  view,   be 

*  A  two-sided  weapon  to  strike  with. 
vol .  LXXIV.  2  T 
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anything  rather  than  an  improvement  npon  the  present  condition  ot 
thingSj  however  nnsatisfactory. 

The  determiiiatioB  of  half  a  dozen  Statee  to  maintain  peace  by 
force,  on  a  political  basis  chosen  by  a  nomber  of  them,  instead  cf 
honestly  removing  the  probable  causes  of  war,  is  not  a  whit  better 
as  a  guarantee  of  the  advantages  which  peace  is  supposed  to  ensure, 
than  the  resolve  of  each  separate  nation  to  prepare  for  the  worst  by 
means  of  armies  and  alliances.  Besides,  it  is  really  a  violation  of  the 
independence  of  the  political  commcnitiea  belonging  to  it.  There  is, 
therefore,  no  expectation  or  fear  of  M.  Bliokh  s  proposal  for  an  inter- 
national tribunal  of  arbitration  being  accepted  and  realised.  Count 
Muravieff  is  well  aware  that  the  utmost  that  can  at  present  be  hoped 
for  is  a  convention  regulating  the  maximum  of  armaments. 

But  peacej  the  peace  which  the  world  s  armies,  increased  or  reduced, 
cannot  give,  is  to  be  attained  only  by  doing  away  with  all  serious 
grounds  for  war.  There  are  no  other  efficient  means  conceivable, 
for  the  reduction  of  armaments  will  not  advance  the  cause  by  one 
hair's-breadth.  The  three  main  causes  of  modern  wars  are  the  scramble 
for  colonies,  the  competition  for  the  world*s  commercial  market?,  and 
the  tendency  of  commuixities  of  the  same  race,  but  living  under 
different  Governments,  to  coalesce.  And  some  of  these  grounds  may 
assume  concrete  forms  calculated  to  precipitate  a  war,  even  though 
armies  were  reduced  to  a  few  scores  of  undiecipUned  troops  com- 
pelled to  substitute  pitchforks  and  pikes  for  rifles  and  bayonet?. 
The  United  States  and  Spain  were  not,  it  is  true,  reduced  to 
anything  like  such  straits.  But  they  were  both  eminently  unready 
for  war.  Yet  the  cause  that  brought  it  about  was  such  that  the 
knowledge  of  their  own  unpreparedness  was  powerless  to  hinder  the 
Yankees  from  embarking  on  the  venture.  The  preparations  were 
carried  on  during  the  course  of  the  hostilities.  And  what  the  Yankees 
have  accomplished  might  be  effected,  and  would  certainly  be  attempted. 
by  other  Powers  in  like  conditions.  Yet  the  utmost  proposed  by  the 
disarmament  scheme  is  a  state  of  things  as  nearly  as  possible  re* 
sembling  that  which  prevailed  in  Spain  and  the  United  States  shortly 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  late  war. 

Colonies  are  being  eagerly  sought  for  by  the  countries  desirous  of 
becoming  world  powers,  for  reasons  which  are  at  once  political  and  com* 
mercial.  It  is  clear  to  every  one  that  that  State  whose  population 
increases  more  rapidly  than  all  neighbouring  peoples,  and  whose- 
territory  is  capable  of  supportiug  the  additional  numbers,  will  ulti- 
mately leave  all  its  rivals  behind  in  the  race  for  wealth  and  power. 
These  differences  in  the  rate  of  increase,  heretofore  unnoticed  because 
much  less  considerable,  are  bound  to  tell  in  the  future  and  to  change 
very  radically  the  relative  positions  of  the  different  European  nations 
and  races.     Thus,  in  less  than  a  century  France  will  have  become  a 
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peeond-rate  Power,  owing  to  her  papulation  remaiDing  stationary,  or 
very  nearly  so.  Germaas,  on  the  other  hand,  are  increasing  in  nambera 
more  rapidly  than  AustriaaSj  and  will  in  a  centary  be  sixty  per  cant, 
stronger  than  the  French ;  but  the  surplus  population  is  in  great  part 
lost  to  the  Fatherland  owiog  to  the  Jack  of  rifiiug  colonies  to  send  it 
to.  The  emigrants  who  leave  Germany  in  large  numbers  every  year, 
and  who,  instead  of  settling  as  formerly  in  Poland  and  Southern 
KuBsia,  from  which  they  have  been  excluded,  are  now  assimilated  by  the 
United  States,  the  British  Colonies,  or  the  South  American  Bepnblics, 
In  100  years  the  EngliBb-BpeakiDg  peoples  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland, 
the  United  States,  and  the  Colonies  will  amount  to  460  millions,  all 
told,  the  population  of  European  Russia  to  300  millions,  that  of 
Germany  to  80  milUoni,  and  that  of  France  to  50  ;  and  if  Germany 
could  keep  at  home  or  in  her  colonies  the  emigrants  who  annually  go 
abroad,  she  would,  in  th©  year  2000,  contain  170  instead  of  80 
million  souls.  With  fertile  and  exteneiv©  colonies  such  as  England 
possesses,  the  German  race  might  look  forward  to  a  future  as  brilliant 
as  that  which  eeems  reserved  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Slav  peoples. 
But  how  are  such  colonies  to  be  acquired  at  this  honr  of  the  day  ? 

In  former  times  no  seriona,  certainly  no  insurmountable,  difficulty 
could  arise  in  consequence  of  colonial  expansion.  Only  one  or  two 
nations  at  a  time  cared  to  incur  th©  risk  of  aeizing  and  holding 
ultramarine  possessions,  and  there  was  generally  more  than  enough  to 
satisfy  their  demands.  Disputes  might  occasionally  arise  and  lead  to 
trouble,  but  at  the  worst  the  quarrel  was  localised — all  Europe  was  not 
drawn  into  it  by  a  system  of  defensive  alliances.  To-day  th©  conditions 
are  very  difiEerent.  There  is  practically  no  more  unoccupied  territory  * 
to  be  seized,  and  those  who  need  colouies  will  have  to  take  them  by 
force  or  by  guile  /rom  the  civilised  peoples  who  are  already  in  posees- 
sion.  Again,  in  their  settlements  beyond  the  sea  th©  coloniaing 
nations  of  Europe  are  neighbours  already,  and  not  very  friendly 
neighbours  at  that.  Further,  in  those  parts  of  th©  world  they  enjoy 
advantages  and  labour  under  drawbacks  which  they  do  not  experience 
in  Europe.  Thus  Germany's  splendid  army  is  useless  to  her,  and  she 
is  thrown  back  upon  th©  protection  of  her  fleet,  which  ia  wholly 
inadequate,  Russia's  lack  of  sea  resources  is  amply  mad©  np  for  by  land 
forces  and  railways ;  the  advantages  of  England's  splendid  insular 
position  are  gone,  and  she  is  dependent  for  her  retention  of  India  upon 
her  army,  &c.  Friction  between  the  European  Powers  abroad  is 
frequent,  inevitable,  and  dangerous,  and,  aa  if  this  were  not  already 
more  than  enough,  mis  understandings  are  being  con  tinnally  created  by 
means  of  "  scientific "  expeditions  and   other   shifts  which    convert 

*  Those  who  regard  China  as  a  happy  haBting-ground  for  iocipient  world-cm pirea 
do  not  realise  the  coDditions  of  the  econotuic  prohlem  ^a  affeoted  hj  its  dea^e  popola- 
tiou.    CMneae  markets  are  one  ihing,  Chinese  territorj  another. 
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iadiKiiaiiBetelj,  nobody  in  England  woaU  dreem  of  qiunrelEaig  < 
the  fMJOQi  ^bem  of  tnSoeiioe  or  Ibe  Minie  of  ioe-fiee  porte^ 

Tba  principle  of  nee  effing  is  eaotlier  cooelBBt  ouiae  of 
and  an  occawional  nu^re  for  war,  eo  powecfdl,  indeed,  Ibei  tbn  e&Hn 
of  Ike  etfongeet  GovenimeDt  to  nrMntaJn  peace  hf  ebecbiag  il  am 
iiapoteot*  This  wae  teen  in  the  case  of  tbe  Rasso-TnUdi  and  Greco- 
Torkish  wars,  which  were  the  handiwork  of  morbidly  excited  popular 
tions  damonring  against  the  caatious  policy  of  their  Soveretgna.  It  is 
Hus  asme  acml-dtstarbiDg  Bentiment  of  kinship  that  so  often  gol  Ibn 
better  of  Italian  eelf-restraint  when  the  fate  of  Trieete  and  the  Italian 
Tyrol  came  np  for  diacossion,  and  whose  periodic  eboIUtions  hafB 
more  than  once  jeopardlBed  the  existence  of  the  Triple  AUianoe, 

tt  is  clearly  beyond  the  power  of  man  wholly  to  do  away  witb 
oaoses  of  friction  which  have  come  into  existence  throngh  the  opera- 
tion of  nataral  laws,  but  their  pemicions  efiTects  may  at  least  be  alle- 
viated by  foresight  or  neutralised  by  self-restraint.  And  to  accompUab 
this  wan  the  benevolent  intention  of  the  Tear.  Is  it  also  likely  to  be 
the  outcome  of  Count  Maravieff's  diplomatic  circalar  ?  That  the  two 
things  are  far  from  identical  needs  no  proof.  An^absolate  monarch 
maf  at  times  indulge  in  the  Inxary  of  onselGsh,  broadly  humanitarian 
schemes,  bat  his  Foreign  Secretary  is  in  duty  bonud  to  reaUae  only 
•nch  portions  of  them  as  may  be  fcuod  to  dovetaU  with  the  political 
interests  of  the  Empire,  however  exclusive  these  may  appear  to  other 
States,  A  stateemau  who  shonid  deliberately  act  otherwise  would  be 
unworthy  of  the  conGdence  of  his  Sovereign,  unleae,  indeed,  the 
monarch  were  his  own  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Alexander  HI, 
was  his  own  Foreign  Minister,  but  Nicholas  IL  is  not.  Having 
chosen  a  fitting  person  for  the  post,  he  honours  him  with  his  implicit 
confidence  and  confers  upon  him  complete  liberty  of  action.  There 
would  bo  nothing  surprtBing,  therefore,  if  the  spontaneous  impulsive 
idealism  of  the  noble-minded  Tsar  were  chastened  and  regulated  by 
the  political  caution  of  hia  Foreign  Secretary.  But  it  would  be 
matter  for  profound  regret  if  the  precious  seed  gown  by  the  generous 
Monarch  were  choked  by  the  diplomatic  phraseology  of  the  Minister. 

The  line  of  reasoning  which  converted  or  convinced  the  Tsar,  bo  far 
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as  on©  cao  gather  from  sncli  sonrcfs  of  iDfartnation  as  are  at  present 
accessible,  was  somewhafc  aa  follows :  The  ruinous  race  for  military 
Boperioritj  in  peace  time  must  cease,  because  the  heavily  taxed  peoples 
can  BO  longer  afford  to  pay  for  it.  Fortunately  that  rivalry  can 
be  put  an  end  to  very  readily  and  without  causing  any  dangerous 
friction,  seeing  that,  despite  heroic  efforts  on  the  part  of  each  nation  to 
get  ahead  of  its  neighbours,  their  relative  strength  has  heretofore 
remained  constant  The  relative  position  of  the  Powers  being  the 
all-important  conEideration,  it  must  bd  maintained,  but  the  absolute 
military  capacity  of  them  all  may  and  must  be  diminished.  If  the 
game  is  to  be  worth  the  candle  the  reduction,  however  gradual,  will 
have  to  be  considerablej  and  prudence  enjoins  that  it  should  begin 
by  Exing  a  maximnm  that  shall  not  be  exceeded  by  any  State  bo  long 
as  the  convention  lasts. 

But  the  facts  nnder  consideration  warrant  conclusions  that  are 
much    more     far-reaching.       Warfare     under    present    conditions^ — 
with    alliance    pitted     against    alliance,     is     become   virtnally 
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impossible ;  for  no  commanderj  not  even  Moltke  himself  were  he 
to  arise  from  the  dead,  conld  direct  the  movements  of  the 
enormous  bodies  of  men  who  would  take  the  field  in  any  one 
of  the  great  belligerent  conntnes ;  and  if  a  thauniaturgic  leader 
were  fonnd,  the  diflScnlty  of  supplying  the  army  with  food,  ammuni- 
tion, and  medicaments  would  atill  prove  insolnble :  nor  conld  the 
money  necessary  to  carry  on  the  war  for  nearly  two  years — the  pro- 
bable duration  of  such  a  conflict— be  found  by  the  peoples  or 
expended  by  the  Governments  without  entailing  a  national  calamity. 
And  laatlyj  this  Titanic  trial  of  strength  would  not  famish  a  definite 
and  final  solution  of  any  of  the  problems  which  it  was  intended  to 
settle ;  it  would  merely  give  rise  to  a  revised  gospel  of  revenge  and 
inaugurate  a  new  period  of  ruinous  rivalry  in  military  preparationa^ 
This  being  so,  war  as  a  means  of  settling  disputes  among  the  nations 
should  be  abolished,  and  an  international  court  of  arbitration  set  up  in 
its  stead.  '*The  maintenance  of  general  peace  and  a  possible  reduc- 
tion of  the  excessive  armaments  "  constitute,  says  the  imperial  Kescript, 
the  ideal  to  which  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  has  been  won  over  ;  and  the 
international  conference  that  will  shortly  meet  in  St.  Petersburg  is  to 
discuse  the  ways  and  means  of  realising  it.  Those  words  are  calcu- 
lated to  arouse  glorious  expectations  and  to  warrant  high  hopes 
which  in  many  optimistic  minds  would  fain  outrun  time,  melt  the  chain 
of  causality  with  the  fire  of  faith^  and  recast  humanity  in  moulds 
divine. 

But  the  two  objects  differ  very  much  from  each  other  in  their 
nature,  results,  and  attainability.  A  reduction  of  the  excessive  arma- 
ments of  to-day,  although  affording  considerable  financial  relief,  would 
not,  as  I  say,  constitute  a  peace  guarantee.     In  that  respect,  indeed^  it 
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would  not  even  leave  thicgs  as  they  were,  but  would  tend  to  increase 
the  danger  of  war.  For  if  the  armanients  were  considerably  cot 
down  the  stakes  rieked  by  using  them  against  an  enemy  would  be 
considerably  legs  than  they  at  present  are,  and  the  deterrent  eflfect 
which  they  now  possess  would  vanish.  Moreover,  the  cutting  down  of 
armaments  is  a  purely  economical  measure  which  affects  neither 
relative  military  strength  nor  national  political  interests. 

A  European  league  for  the  maintenance  of  peace^  on  the  other 
hand,  implies  the  recognition  by  each  member  of  a  certain  political 
situation,  which  all  would  be  bound  to  respect.  And  this  consecr^on 
of  the  st<U%s  quo^  or  any  mbdification  of  it,  presupposes,  if  not  tlie 
paliugenesiB  of  the  diplomatists  and  people  concerned,  at  least  a 
degree  of  self-restraint  which  borders  on  the  heroic,  and  is  seldom 
met  with  outside  monasteries  and  hermitages.  And  if  these  obstacles 
to  the  peace  league  were  by  dint  of  wise  self-denial  succeasfuUy  over- 
come, the  question  of  sanction  would  arise  and  jeopardise  the 
undertaking  anew.  Would,  for  instance,  the  decisions  of  the  inter- 
national tribunal,  if  unpalatable,  as  some  of  them  might  probably  be, 
have  absolutely  binding  force,  and  if  so,  whence  would  it  be  derived  ? 
Take  an  extreme  case,  which  would  very  likely  have  been  real  if  the 
tribunal  were  in  existence  to- day  :  what  measures  would  be  employed 
to  coerce  a  State  which  should  refuse  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the 
court  ?  If  none,  the  Peace  League  would  ipso  facto  cease  to  exist. 
Would  it  be  chastised  by  military  force  ?  This  would  be  getting  Beel- 
zebub to  drive  oot  devils  with  a  vengeance ;  war  solemnly  abolished 
by  an  all-powerful  peace  league,  which  would  resort  to  war  in  order 
to  have  its  judgments  respected  !  But  it  is  not  by  any  means  certain 
that  even  then  all  the  members  of  the  league  would  actually  combine 
against  the  rebellious  State*  The  European  Great  Powers  were 
unsuoceBsful  in  their  attempt  to  organise  united  action  against  Turkey 
after  the  Armenian  massacres,  and  fchey  likewise  failed  to  accomplish 
the  task  against  Turkey  and  Greece  after  the  Cretan  disturbances.  Will 
they  be  more  tioited  against  a  really  powerful  nation  whoso  attitude  all 
of  them  might  perhaps  admire,  and  some  be  ready  to  imitate  ?  Further, 
if  the  danger  of  blood  being  shed  in  any  of  these  ways  should  be 
successfully  obviated,  is  there  any  conceivable  form  of  European  league 
that  will  undertake  to  prevent  blood  from  being  spilt  in  the  oolonies , 
of  Europe  and  the  Far  Eastern  possessions  of  Russia  for  the  purpose  ' 
of  upholdiDg  the  cause  of  civilisation  there?  Will  any  type  of 
conveution,  for  instance,  make  it  unlawful  for  Germany  to  punish 
her  rebellious  African  blacks,  France  to  capture  Samoiy,  England 
and  Egypt  to  tame  wild  Dervishes,  or  Russians  to  lend  a  helpful 
hand  to  their  Chinese  friends  to  put  down  iniquitoos  risings  against 
the  Mother  of  the  Son  of  Heaven  ?  Certainly  not.  To  this  extent 
then,  war  is  simply  inevitable,  and  the  employment  of  ample  means 
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to  carry  on  such  wars  is  a  neceaaity.  Bat  the  method  or  extent  of 
these  colonial  conflicta  might  very  easily  precipitate  a  trial  of  force 
between  the  two  Colonial  Powers  of  Europe,  whose  interests  were 
affected  thereby.  Fancy  the  simoltaneoua  despatch  of  an  English  and 
a  French  **  scientific  ^*  expedition  to  Fashoda  and  the  sequel  of 
their  sudden  rtieetiog.  Finally,  suppose,  what  seema  very  likely,  that 
the  States  of  the  American  Continent  should  refuse  to  become 
members  of  the  Peace  League,  would  it  not  seam  as  if  this  political 
institution  must  thereupon  assume  the  character  less  of  a  grouping 
of  Powers  actuated  by  the  laudable  desire  of  hindering  an  outbreak 
of  war,  than  a  politico- commercial  combiDation  of  Europe  against 
America,  such  as  in  a  modified  and  strictly  commercial  form 
Count  Goluchowski  mentioned  some  time  back  as  a  highly  desirable 
aim  ? 

These  are  a  few  of  the  aspects  in  which  the  scheme  of  a  Peace 
League  differs  from  the  proposal  of  a  general  and  uniform  reduction 
of  the  present  bloated  armaments,  and  a  few  of  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  its  realisation.  The  latter  suggestion^  it  will  be  seen,  is 
practical^  and  its  fruits,  although  seemingly  destined  to  be  very 
uuequally  distribntedj  are  decidedly  worth  striving  for :  the  former 
implies  a  wholly  new  departure  of  such  epoch-making  significance  as 
very  few  people  are  capable  even  of  realising.  To  embody  it  in 
good  working  institutions  would  be  to  throw  modern  society  into  a  vest 
Medea's  caldron  and  take  it  out  rejuvenated ;  whereby  the  new  social 
fabric  would  emerge  with  the  splendour  and  freshness  of  a  dream.  It 
is  certainly  an  ideal  worthy  of  the  high-sou  led  ruler  of  130  million 
human  beingSi  and  its  realisation  would  richly  entitle  him  to  a  higher 
place  in  the  Pantheon  gf  the  world's  benefactors  than  any  yet  accorded 
to  men  or  Titans  since  Prometheus,  cbaioed  to  the  eagle-baffling 
mountain,  defied  a  power  that  seemed  omnipoteDt  for  the  sake  of 
helping  mankind. 

Yet  the  two  proposals  for  a  general  peace  and  a  reduction  of  the 
armaments  have  been  joined  together  in  the  Rescript,  and  will  be 
discussed  together  by  the  Conference.  To  many  cool-headed  poli- 
tioiaus  thia  procedure  seems  at  once  erroneous  and  misleading. 
Doubtles3  the  Tsar  regards  them  both  as  feasible,  and  the 
hearts  of  all  civilised  peoples  will  go  out  to  him  in  gratitude  for 
his  generous  faith  in  humanity  and  bis  courageous  iuitiative  in 
poUtica.  But  as  the  question  of  ways  and  means  has  been  referred 
to  his  Foreign  Secretary,  whose  first  daty  it  is  to  see  that  Russian 
interests  fcuifer  no  damage  thereby,  it  is  clear  that  the  whole  project 
must  be  studied  in  the  light  of  a  diplomatic  action,  and  in  no  other. 
I  have  lately  had  occasion  to  discuss  it  in  all  its  bearings  with  states- 
men, diplomatists,  and  journalists  of  various  countries  in  most  of  the 
capitals  of  Europe,  including  '*  Liberal "  and  "  Conservative  "  Russians 
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and  Germans^  loyal  Plans  and  peace-loving  Swedes,  and  they  nearly 
all  declared  that  while  the  noble-minded  Tsar,  if  lefb  to  himeelfi  would 
speedily  translate  into  acta  all  that  is  really  feasible  in  the  two 
BchemeSj  his  Minister  will  naturally  confine  hia  efforts  to  the  re^liea- 
tion  of  those  points  which  may  be  fonnd  to  farther,  or  tally  with,  the 
main  cnrrents  of  Russia's  foreign  policy,  **  Does  C!onnt  Muravieff 
hold  that  the  means — the  only  efficacious  means— leading  to  the  ends 
proposed  are  compatible  with  the  political  aims  he  has  in  view,  and 
with  the  elaborate  gchemea  for  attaining  them  which  he  is  engaged 
in  carrying  out  ?  And  if  not,  which  of  the  two  is  he  likely  to  sacrifice 
— the  plan  for  the  establishment  of  *  general  peace/  or  the  political 
interests  to  attain  which  he  lately  jeopardised  the  peace  of  Enrope 
and  the  world  ? "  Soch  was  the  somewhat  crude  form  in  which 
one  diplomatist  couched  his  question.  I  am  aware  that  we  are  now 
treading  very  delicate  ground,  for  the  point  in  discussion  is  no  longer 
whether  the  Russian  scheme  is  feasible,  but,  seeing  that  its  feasibility 
has  been  taken  for  granted  by  Count  Muravieff,  whether  it  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  he  will  adopt  the  somewhat  heroic  means 
without  which  it  cannot  be  embodied  in  working  institutions. 
It  is  an  invidious  task  to  raise  such  questions  at  such  a  time 
of  jubilee  and  expectations,  but  it  is  in  the  interest  of  peace 
advocates  and  of  the  cause  they  have  at  heart  that  all  doubts  and 
misgivings  should  be  uttered  as  clearly  and  dispelled  as  speedily  as 
possible.  I  shall  make  no  further  apology,  therefore,  for  giving 
expression  to  some  of  the  principal  doubts,  fears,  and  objections  which 
characterise  the  views  and  tinge  the  forecasts  of  various  European 
statesmen  and  politicians. 

Let  us  take  the  **  general  peace  "  problem  first,  as  being  by  far  the 
more  important  of  the  two.  Peace  is  clearly  not  attainable  by  a 
reduction  of  the  armaments  of  nations.  It  is  absolutely  essential 
that  the  causes  capable  of  provoking  an  armed  conEict  be  removed ; 
that  is  to  say,  either  the  aggressive  policy  of  one  State  must  be 
abandoned  or  else  the  view  taken  of  it  by  a  rival  State  modified. 
Descend  log  now  from  the  abstract  to  the  concrete,  we  find  that  one 
of  the  most  disturbiug  factors  in  the  present  political  situation  is 
Rossia's  intense  desire  to  ** lease,"  ''protect/'  or  **  maintain  the 
integrity  "  of  China  and  Corea  to  the  oltimata  exclusion  of  Great 
Britain.  Nations  have  been  known  sometimes  to  annex  or  protect 
territories  in  their  own  defence,  and  the  plea  has  generally  been 
accepted  by  their  neighbours.  But  no  such  reason  can  be  seriously 
urged  in  the  present  case.  Within  the  memory  of  the  living  genera- 
tion Raasia  has  extended  her  frontier  with  a  rapidity  and  suddenness 
which  laughed  to  scorn  not  merely  the  express  promises  of  her  diplo- 
matista  and  the  deliberate  plans  of  her  Governments,  but  even  the 
wildest  forecasts  of  the  Russophobe  prophets  of  evil  among  ourselves. 
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Ifc  is  only  fair  to  point  oot,  however,  that  down  to  a  very  recent 
period  this  rush  to  the  East  was  the  outcome  of  what  may  be  termed 
elemental  forces  whose  origin  lies  hidden  in  the  remote  past ;  it  was 
certainly  not  the  result  of  any  planned  action.  As  a  Rnssian  friend  * 
of  mine  remarks,  whose  ingeniotia  theory  of  politics  does  equal  Justice 
to  philosophy  and  history,  the  difTerence  between  Mascovit©  and 
European  expansion  in  the  East  ia  this  :  the  former  has  heretofore 
resulted  from  the  working  of  a  natural  law  and  possessed  [a  moral 
basis  to  which  the  economical  element  was  either  wholly  lacking  or  was 
invisible  for  the  time  beings  whereas  the  advance  of  Europeans  in  Asia 
was  always  material  in  itaaims^  its  methods,  and  its  res q Its — aqueetlou 
of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence*  Bussia  moved  forward  inBtinctively, 
blindly,  not  whither  it  wishedj  but  following  its  destiny.  The  essence 
of  Russia's  policy  towards  its  new  subjects  was  consequently  assimila- 
tion; that  of  Europe,  isolation.  A  Tatar,  a  Bnriat,  or  a  Lezghian 
enjoys  all  the  rights  and  privileges— be  they  few  or  many^ — which  are 
the  birthright  of  a  Russian  of  Moscow.  But  our  Government  have  taken 
very  good  care  not  to  make  Englishmen  of  Hindoos  and  Bengalis,  and 
even  a  Parsee  is  liable  to  be  sneered  at  as  a  *^  black  man  "  if  ho 
happen  to  stand  for  Parliament,  The  result  is  that  the  Rnssian 
Empire  rests  upon  a  purely  national  basis  and  derives  all  its  strength 
from  that ;  the  British  Empire  has  a  colonial  and  commercial  basis, 
and  owes  all  its  weakness  to  that. 

But  now,  for  the  first  time  in  Russian  history,  the  Government 
under  Count  MuraviefF  is  deliberately  departing  from  its  secular 
attitude  of  passivity*  Expansion  ia  become  a  **  plank  "  in  the  Foreign 
Office  programme^  and  may  finally  necessitate  the  total  abandonment 
of  Russia  a  system  of  fusing  all  heterogeneous  elements  in  the  Slav 
crucible  and  re-casting  them  in  the  common  mould*  Thie^  however, 
ia  a  matter  for  Russians  to  consider. t  What  interests  foreigners  in 
general,  and  Euglishmen  in  particular,  is  the  distiBctly  anti-British 
point  which  has  been  imparted  to  all  Russia's  moves  of  late.  It  is  true 
that  we  did  nothing  in  the  past  to  deserve  Russia's  friendship  or  to  win 
her  confidence,  while  many  of  our  acts  were  calculated  to  provoke  her 
resentment.  But  when  all  has  been  said  and  done>  it  will  be  admitted 
by  friend  and  foe  alike  that  Great  Britain  has  been  for  a  long  time  not 
merely  willing,  but  anxious,  to  strike  up  a  close  friendship  with  our 
former  enemies,  and,  in  any  case,  that  she  has  neither  the  temptation, 
the  will,  nor  the  means  suceessf ully  to  attack  Russia.  There  are  serious 
grounds,  therefore,  for  the  statement  advanced  in  Germany,  as  well  as  in 
this  country,  that  Rugaia's  attitude  in  China,  which  is  not  caUed  for  by 
the  exigences  of  defence,  rendered  necessary  by  a  dearth  of  arable  land, 

•  Cf,  **  Lea  Deitin^*  de  la  Rosaie  ao  point  de  vue  naUonaliate/*  par  PbiUiarmoDioa, 
Paris.     1S98. 

t  The  J  are  already  considering  this  new  departure  with  dotibt.  The  essay  just 
quoted  ooo tains  more  Uian  one  outspoken  passage  on  the  subject. 
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justified  by  broad,  statesmanlike  views  of  give  and  take,  nor  eycn 
approved  of  by  all  patrioiie  RassianB,  is  a  serious  obstacle  to  the 
Fealisation  of  the  peace  project  of  the  Tsar.  I  am  qnite  prepared  to^ 
admit  that,  from  a  purely  political  and  Bassian  point  of  view,  Count 
Muravieff  may  possibly  be  right  and  his  critics,  Russian  and  foreign^ 
utterly  wrong.  It  may  bo  the  statesmanlike  thing  to  lay  hands  on 
China,  in  the  way  of  kindness,  and  to  damage  British  interesta  there  to 
the  fullest  possible  extent  But  it  certainly  is  not  the  first  step  towards 
the  establishment  of  such  a  European  peace  league  as  the  Tsar  would 
generously  call  into  existence.  Nor  is  it  an  exaggeration  to  state 
that  so  long  as  that  policy  is  maintained  the  peace  project  must  remain 
in  abeyance.  And  we  have  good  ^^unds  for  believing  that  that 
policy  will  not  be  modified. 

Nor  is  Russia's  Chinese  policy  the  only  sphere  of  her  activity  in 
which  an  anti-British  animus  is  carrently  believed  to  be  clearly  distin- 
guishable. Her  attitude  towards  India,  although  incapable  of  creating 
alarm,  is  admirably  calculated  to  foster  mistrust  and  enmity  in  this 
country.  It  used  to  be  the  fashion  here  to  pooh-pooh  miegiviogs  of 
that  kind  J  as  if  they  were  on  a  level  with  childish  fears  lest  the  sky 
should  fall.  But  the  conditions  have  essentially  changed  of  late,  and 
strategic  railways,  built  aud  bailding.  will  soon  invest  Russian  threats 
with  a  meaning  which  they  never  had  before.  It  is  asserted  by  many 
honest  and  patriotic  Englishmen  that  Russia  does  not  and  cannot 
harbour  serious  designs  upon  India.  I  can  neither  accept  this  state- 
ment nor  feel  any  righteous  iadigoation  at  the  complete  refutation  of  it 
afforded  by  numerous  overt  acts  of  Russia  herself.  No  man  can  visit  that  i 
country  and  converse  with  its  leadiug  men  without  acquiring  the  pro- 
found conviction  that  they,  one  and  all,  honestly  believe  and  frankly 
proclaim  it  to  be  part  of  their  country's  rolFSion  to  snpplant  England, 
sooner  or  later,  in  the  guardianship  of  India.  If  all  Russian  diplo- 
matists, statesmen,  officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  journalists  were 
asked  to-morrow  to  give  their  honest  opinion  on  the  matter,  I  hold 
that  at  least  ten  to  one  would  bear  out  my  statement.  Some,  indeed, 
go  much  further,  and  maintain  that  all  Asia  is  but  a  fairly  commodious 
habitat  for  the  Russian  Colossus ;  that  in  time  she  wUl  manage  to 
**  protect*'  it  all ;  and  that  consequently  an  amicable  arrangement  with 
England  in  Asia  can  only  be  temporary.  The  Novoift  Vrcrnya^  in  an 
article  recently  published  on  this  theme»  sfHrmed  that  Russia's 
boundaries  are  like  those  of  the  ocean;  ''Empires  are  limited  by 
seas,  continents  by  oceans,  and  Russia  is  a  continent.  ,  .  ,  Ji  u 
impossible  for  us  to  do  otherwise  than  advance  to  India  and  the  Pacifio  ^ 
Ocean.  It  is  not  wo  who  advance:  it  is  history  that  carries  us 
forward."  *  To  some  Englishmen  these  views  may  appear  chimerical; 
experts  will  regard  them  in  a  more  serious  light.  But  the  important 
♦  Kovoye  Vremya^  Sept.  4^  1896* 
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point  is  that  they  am  shared  by  well-nigh  all  those  elements  of  Rnssian 
society  which  create  public  opinion  in  the  country  and  exert  a  pressure 
on  tha  Government.  Russian  statesnien  and  journalists  are  generally 
frank  enough  to  make  this  clear  to  those  EDgiishmen  who  care  to 
listen,  and  several  of  them  assured  me  thatj  in  the  belief  of  their 
thinkiog  countrymen,  Northern  China  is  a  continnation  of  Asiatic 
Russia,  and  depends  economically  upon  the  southern  Chinese  province^t, 
and  that  therefore  the  latter,  including  the  Yangtse  Valley,  cannot  be 
permanently  ceded  in  any  shape  or  form  to  a  foreign  Power,  be  it  an 
ally  or  a  rival. 

Now,  these  are  points  that  would  need  clearing  up  before  an  inter- 
national peace  league,  with  its  accompanying  court  of  arbitration,  could 
become  working  realities.  For  a  peace  league  ia  inconceivable  without 
a  convention  consecrating  and  npholding  a  certain  political  situation  ; 
and  Kassia's  policy  in  China  is  an  integral  and  all-important  part  of 
the  present  state  of  things  politicaK  Can  Great  Britain  acquiesce  in 
that  policy  ?  Is  it  likely  to  do  so  ?  Moreover,  if,  with  Count  MuravieJI's 
plans  persisted  in,  a  good  workable  nnderstanding  is  possible  among 
the  principal  nations  of  Europe,  how  does  it  happen  that  no  such 
agreement  could  be  brought  about  between  Russia  and  England, 
despite  the  strenuous  and  persistent  efforts  of  Lord  Salisbury  and  Lord 
Rosebery,  spread  over  a  number  of  years  ?  Some  German  politicians, 
preBumably  combining  this  noteworthy  circnm  stance  with  Connt 
Muravieff's  well-known  anti-English  bias,  have  jumped  to  the  hasty 
conclofiion  that  he  cares  little  whether  he  can  smooth  away 
Anglo^Russian  misnnderatandings^  if  ouly  he  manages  to  change  the 
Dual  and  Triple  Alliances  into  a  Continental  peace  league,  with  the 
diplomatic  sharp  point  directed  against  England.  This  would  be  the 
embodiment  of  one  of  the  late  Prince  Bismarck's  last  official  schemes, 
which  his  sudden  dismissal  from  office  hindered  him  from  endeavouring 
to  realise.  It  would  also  seem,  they  nrge,  to  harmonise  with  the  main 
currents  in  RuBsia's  present  foreign  policy,  which  lacks  the  simplicity 
and  grandeur  of  the  line  of  action  and  inaction  followed  by  Alex- 
ander III.,  who  gradually  accumulated  what  I  might  call  a  store  of 
moral  prestige,  which  has  been  drawn  upon,  realised,  and  spent  during 
the  reign  of  his  successor  in  the  various  little  expeditions  called  into 
existence  by  the  uotraditional  views  taken  of  the  Christian  subjects  of 
the  Sultan  and  the  semi-savages  of  Abyssinia.  But  the  transparent 
sincerity  of  the  Tsar  is  sufficient  to  warrant  us  in  scouting  the 
suggestion,  so  far  as  his  intentioos  are  involved,  as  impossible  and 
insulting.  The  statement  recently  published,*  however,  to  the  effect 
that  no  political  questions  will  be  included  by  Count  Muravieff  in 
the  programme  submitted  to  the  Peace  Conference,  certainly  lends 
colour  to  many  misgivings  respecting  the  views  of  his  Minister, 
*  Daily  Tdiijroph^  October  19, 1898. 
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For  what  it  means  in  pl^n  langnage  ia  that  KaaaiAs  foreign  policy 
ifl  to  be  persisted  in,  peace  or  no  peace. 

It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  deliberate  acts  of  the  Bassian  OoTem- 
ment  which  at  present  seem  to  many  symptomatic  of  its  relactanoe 
to  employ  the  only  possible  means  of  removing  reasonable  groonda 
for  war  will  prove  natural  and  intelligible  without  any  such  unwel- 
come theory.  Perhaps,  if  we  knew  the  exact  date  on  which  the 
present  laudable  desire  for  a  long  period  of  peace  became  a  motivo 
power  of  political  action,  much  that  now  appears  contradictory,  and  is 
certainly  confusiug,  would  be  eatisfactorily  cleared  up.  The  intention 
exists,  for  ^cample,  to  increase  very  considerably  the  effective  strength 
of  the  Finnish  army  and  to  add  consequently  to  the  financial  burdens 
of  that  thrifty  people.  So  far  from  baviug  been  abandoned,  this 
project  will  be  laid  before  the  Diet  next  January  and  carried, 
it  is  said,  with  or  without  the  consent  of  that  body.  The  measnre 
is  a  matter  of  indiflerence  to  English  men^  but  apparently  not  to 
Russia's  neighbours,  the  Swedes.  A  semi-official  journal  of  Stock- 
holm,* io  an  article  on  the  peace  project,  complains  that  the  Finnish 
Military  Bill  is  in  flagrant  contradiction  with  the  imperial  Rescript 
of  August  24,  ioa'^much  as  the  object  aimed  at  by  the  large  increase 
of  Finnish  soldiers,  their  transfer  to  Russia,  and  the  despatch 
of  a  considerable  number  of  Eussian  troops  to  Finland  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  to  terrorise  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula,  This 
inspired  journal  goes  a  step  further  and  speaks  of  the  prospects  of  the 
Peace  Confereuce  in  these  terms :  "  With  regard  to  Sweden,  Finnish 
affairs  must  stand  in  the  foreground  for  her ;  and  nobody  will  suggest 
that  we  are  putting  forward  exorbitant  demands  if  we  insist  that 
Russia,  as  a  pledge  of  [the  sincerity  of]  her  efforts  to  limit  armaments, 
should  abandon  her  plan  of  increasing  her  army  on  our  frontiers/' 
Without  venturing  to  make  any  kind  of  comment  upon  a  matter  so 
delicate,  I  cannot  help  considering  the  dispute  as  typical  of  the 
difficulties  which  a  comprehensive  and  frankly  idealist  plan  is  always 
certain  to  encounter  when  its  realisation  is  confided  to  diplomatists. 

Nothing  oseful  can  now  be  gained^  no  worthy  cause  can  be 
furthered,  by  condemniDg  Russia,  as  many  people  hert)  and  abroad  are 
prone  to  do,  for  having  armed  herself  to  the  teeth  for  a  purpose  foreign 
to  the  legitimate  needs  of  defence,  and  in  support  of  a  policy  of 
aggrandisement  unwarranted  by  economical,  national,  or  commercial 
motives.  Unseasonable  truths  are  often  more  dangerous  than  the 
worst  calumnies,  and  are  occasionally  used  in  lieu  of  them-  It  is 
(juite  true  that  the  Tsar's  Government  lacked  the  powerful  motives 
that  impelled  Germany  to  prepare  for  a  war  to  the  death.  Nobody 
serioualy  believes  that  Russia  is  in  danger  of  being  compelled  to 
defend  her  hearths  and  homes  against  a  foreign  foe  as  in  IS  12. 
•  "NijaDagligtAUelianda/' 
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Indeed,  the  notion  is  absurd.  An  attack  apoii  Russia  nowadays 
would  pro?0  ruiuoualy  coatly  and  utterly  uoaucceasfuL  Neither  Ger- 
many, Austria,  nor  England  needs  or  covets  Russian  territory,  and,  if 
they  were  strong  enough  to  aeiz©  and  annex  it,  would  be  still  wise  enough 
to  know  thafc  it  would  prove  a  curse  rather  than  a  blessings  and  suffi- 
ciently prudent  to  act  upon  the  knowledge  and  humbly  keep  the  p^ace. 
Turkey  and  China,  it  is  asserted,  were  the  immediate  objects  of  those 
vast  military  preparations,  and  India  the  aim  in  the  dim  and  distant 
future.  This  policy  of  expansion  could  not  have  sprung  from  such 
need  of  territory  as  Germany  experiences^Rassia  possessing  enormous 
tracts  of  arable  land  still  unbroken  by  the  plough,  and  Golcondas  of 
mineral  wealth  still  waiting  for  the  miner.  It  sprang  from  a 
determination  to  forestall  other  States,  and  the  need  of  being  ready 
to  seize  any  chance  that  might  offer.  All  this  is  true  ;  but  it 
merely  proves  that  the  Russians  are  far-sighted  and  patriotic,  and 
eeefc  to  further  the  interests  of  their  country  in  the  way  in  which 
we  should  do  were  we  in  their  place.  And  if  they  choose  the 
moment  which  best  suits  themselves  to  propose  a  general  reduction  in 
the  armies  of  Europe,  that  is  no  argument  against  a  scheme  which 
every  thoughtful  person  is  ardently  desirous  of  seeing  realised  on  its 
own  intrinsic  merits. 

Objections  of  a  different  order  might  be  alleged  which  are  real 
without  being  unanswerable.  It  may  seem  unfair,  for  instance,  to 
bind  a  country  like  Germany,  whose  population  is  rapidly  increasing, 
to  keep  its  army  down  to  the  same  level  as  France,  whose  numbers 
undergo  no  such  change.  Again,  it  has  been  urged  that  if  a  maximum  of 
armaments  were  agreed  to,  Russia  would  have  no  difficulty  in  evading 
her  part  of  the  obligation  owing  to  the  inipossibility  for  other  Powers  of 
obtaining  trustworthy  information  as  to  inilitary  matters  in  that  Enipir©. 
These  objections  may  be  summarily  dismissed  as  the  outcome  of  hair- 
splitting casuistry  or  unworthy  suspicion^  A  more  serious  difficulty 
would  arise  if  the  peace  (or  disarmament)  league  were  boycotted  by 
a  number  of  powerful  States  outside  Europe.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
that  the  American  Republics  saw  fit  to  stand  aloof*  In  this  case,  not 
only  would  the  peace  project  remain  a  mere  pious  desire,  but  England's 
attitude  towards  the  disarmament  league  would  be  very  materially 
affected.  For  we  are  not  a  European  nation  in  the  same  sense  in  which 
Germany.  Austria,  or  Italy  is,  nor  can  our  policy  be  shaped,  much  less 
oar  independence  limited,  exclusively,  or  even  mainly,  in  accordance 
with  European  currents.  We  must  also  look  to  other  parts  of  the 
world  for  inspiration  and  goidance,  and  the  United  States  demand 
and  receive  a  very  large  amount  of  our  attention.  If  that  Great 
Republic,  having  declined  to  join  the  peace  union,  should  set  to  work 
to  build  np  a  powerful  fleet,  friends  though  we  are,  and  allies  though 
we  hope  to  be,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  we  could  afford  to  observe 
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etr.     Iiideedy  if  there  were  iKme  bitt  theee,  both  pngeete  of  the  IWr  | 
would  be  miMiiniooriy  ecdiiiDed  hj  the  Conferance.     Cooiit  MuraYteff 
md  the  Bmiaii  Foteign  Office,  h^Tiiig  made  their  own  special  ooo* 
ditiooe,  are  as  stacere  and  frank  m  the  matter  as  the  Tsar  himself. 
They  ardently  desire  peace  and  disarmament,  and  are  resolved  to  carry 
OqI  faithfully  and  BcrnpolonBlj  all  obUgationa  common  to  them  with 
other  nations,  poniis  pomndis^  as  Scholastics  express  it.     Bueeophabea 
who  receiye  theae  statements  with  scepticism,  and  timid  peaoe-adTOOftles 
who  fear  lest  Russian  diplomatic  ingenoily  should  compromme  a  ghnioiis 
cause,  would  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  powerful  indncementB  which 
the  Tsars  GoTemment^  its  policy  remaining  nncbaDged,  has  to  reduce 
armaments  and  keep  the  peace. 

The  master  fact  of  the  situation  is  this — tbat  while  all  nations  would 
benefit  to  a  great  extent  financially  but  not  politically  by  the  adoption 
of  both  these  htimanitarian  Bchemes^  BuBsia  would  reap  enormooa 
political  as  well  as  financial  advantages  compared  with  which  thoee 
accruing  to  the  other  States  may  seem  insignificant.  Thus  it  would 
guarantee  without  cost  the  peace  which  she  so  sorely  needs,  and  for 
which  Germany  in  analogous  circumstances  paid  hundreds  of  millions 
of  pounds.  She  would  not  only  enjoy  the  relief  consequent  upon 
the  reduction  of  armaments  which,  being  for  ofiTensive  purposes^  hare 
not  the  same  justification  as  Germany^  but  she  would  be  paid  over  and 
above  for  this  pleasurable  privation  by  the  obligation  imposed  upon 
the  others  of  eschewing  plans  of  aggrandisement  similar  to  those  which 
she  has  already  carried  out  and  is  anxious  to  consolidate.  Nay  more — 
and  this  consideration  aught  to  convince  the  most  hardened  sceptics 
of  Russia's  perfect  sincerity — while  garnering  in  all  those  financial 
fruits  of  the  cessation  of  military  preparations  she  could  and  would 
con  tin  ne  openly  to  expend  them  in  what  are  undoubtedly  also  military 
preparations,  and  this  without  infringing  the  terms  of  the  Convention. 

For  the  most  gigantic  and  costly  undertaking  of  the  century — 
Russia's  Siberian  railway — is  a  work  of  the  highest  strategic  import- 
ance. It  was  avowedly  intended,  and  is  confidently  expected,  to 
enable  Russia  to  decide  in  her  own  favour  the  question  of  supremacy 
in  Afiia.  Now  if  the  sudden  expenditure  by  Vice- Admiral  Tyrtoff"  of  a 
hundred  mDlion  roubles  warranted  the  drawing  up  by  Mr,  Goscten  of 
a  supplementary  shipbuilding  programme,  then  the  extension  of  the 
Siberian   railway  to  Manchuria,  to  say  nothing  of  the  constructioa 
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of  the  Riga-KhersoD  Canal,  ought,  in  the  opiDion  of  competent 
experte,  to  produce  results  of  ft  similar  kind,  but  of  much  greater 
inagnitiide.  For  along  these  lines  Kufisia  will  be  able  to  trans- 
port hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  to  China,  bo  that  even  a  large 
increaso  in  onr  navy,  which,  by  the  terms  of  the  league,  would 
bd  abeolately  forbiddenj  would  hardly  suffice  to  restore  that  equili- 
brium of  forces  which  our  best  military  authorities  deem  essential  to 
the  welfare  of  the  Empire,  This,  howeverj  is  by  the  way.  The  main 
point  is  that  Russia,  not  being  minded  to  change  or  put  off  her  political 
aims,  haa  very  powerful  motives  to  wish  for  a  long  term  of  guaranteed 
and  inexpensive  peace,  such  as  the  Tsar's  proposals  would  secure. 

For  her  position  to-day  is  remarkably  like  that  of  Germany  after 
the  war  with  France  a  generation  ago.  If  she  has  not  just  emerged 
victorioos  from  an  exhausting  combat,  she  has  scored  a  series  of  diplo- 
matic triumphs  equally  lucrative  and  hardly  less  costly.  Needing  all 
the  money  she  can  scrape  together,  she  yet  spent  untold  sums  in 
creating  a  navy  which  had  no  object  but  attack*  The  Black  Sea  Fleet 
was  neither  required  nor  constructed  for  defence.  If  Turkey's  iron* 
clads  are  as  harmless  as  turf-boats  and  no  war-ship  is  allowed  to  enter 
or  leave  the  Black  Sea,  where  is  the  enemy  whose  attack  in  those 
waters  the  Tear's  Government  could  have  been  anxious  to  ward  off  ? 
Her  enormous  standing  army  was  just  aa  little  needed  as  the  navy  to 
repel  an  invasion.  Army  and  navy  were  meant  to  serve  as  levers  for 
an  aggressive  foreign  policy,  and  eventually  as  weapons  of  offence* 
The  immediate  objects  of  that  policy  have  already  been  secured: 
Northern  China  is  almost  as  much  a  lioaaian  provioce  as  Elhorassan, 
Pekin  is  a  satellite  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  if,  in  spite  of  artificial  props, 
Turkey  should  at  any  time  unexpectedly  fall  to  pieces,  Russia,  with  her 
Black  Sea  fleet,  is  prepared  to  accept  or  to  seize  the  inheritance. 
These  efforts  have  weakened  the  nation  economically.  The  peasantry 
in  a  large  number  of  districts  are  sufftsring  the  pinch  of  gnawiog 
hunger ;  many  of  them,  according  to  M,  Bliokh,  seldom  have  enough 
to  eat.  The  vast  reserves  of  gold  accumulated  by  sncceesive  Ministers 
have  been  coined  into  imperials  and  fractions  of  imperialsj  and  a 
pass  has  been  reached  advance  beyond  which  is  fraught  with  danger. 
Relief  of  some  kind  is  urgent.  Disarmament  and  guaranteed  peace, 
as  understood  by  Count  Mnravieff,  are  admirably  adapted  to  all  the 
needs  of  the  case,  because  they  would  neither  affect  in  any  way  the 
foreign  policy  of  Russia  nor  put  a  stop  to  such  preparations  for  the 
coming  conflict  as  she  is  financially  able  to  carry  out. 

That  Russia's  policy  will  not  be  affected  by  the  Tsar's  schemes  is,  as 
1  have  said,  clear  from  the  fact  already  signalised  by  the  press — that 
politics  will  be  rigorously  excluded  from  the  programme  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Conference,  Were  it  otherwiEe^  the  need  of  some  satis-* 
factory  theory  to  explain  Count  MuravieS's  conversion  to  a  scheme  that 
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ran  cooDter  to  his  country's  Lntereets  would  indeed  be  sorely  felt. 
That  the  Peace  League,  if  inaugurated,  would  likewise  leave  Bossia 
perfectly  free  to  continue  to  make  such  preparations  for  a  future 
aggreesiTe  war  aa  will  be  compatible  with  her  finances  for  a  long  time  to 
come^  is  obrious  to  all  who  understand  the  pre-eminently  strategic 
importance  of  the  Asiatic  railways,  European  canals,  naral  ;>ort8y  Aa, 
which  she  is  busy  constructing. 

Take  the  Eusaian  naval  programme  as  an  instance.  It  cannot 
be  carried  out  before  the  lapse  of  seven  or  eight  years,  and  even 
then  the  effort  will  severely  tax  the  financial  resonrcea  of  the  oonstry 
unless  the  proposed  reduction  on  the  army  be  effected*  Before  thia 
new  programme  was  promulgated ,  Russia's  navy,  which  consiata  of 
tvo  principal  fleets,*  was  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  value  of  her 
seaborne  commerce.  The  latter  is  estimated  by  the  Russian  B'inance 
Ministry  at  about  fourteen  ehiUings  per  head  of  the  population— that 
is  to  say,  it  is  twenty- three  times  less  than  that  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  Or  put  it  this  way :  in  defence  of  every  ton  of  her 
merchant  marine,  Russia  expends  130  francs,  while  France  spends 
102  francs,  and  England  only  sixteen.  The  sums  swallowed  up  in 
this  unequal  race  with  Great  Britain  are  enormous ;  and,  what  is 
more,  they  are  steadily  increasing.  During  the  twenty  years  ending 
in  1896  they  augmented  by  122  per  cent.,  whereas  the  corresponding 
increase  in  the  army  budget  amounts  to  but  50  per  cent. 

The  Baltic  fleet  is  really  destined  to  give  weight  to  the  words  of  the 
Russian  Foreign  Office  in  the  Far  East,  and  the  Mediterranean  station, 
which  has  now  become  a  permanency,  is  but  a  reserve  therefor.     Not 
that  the  contingency  of  trouble  with  Germany  has   been  forgotten* 
On  the  contrary,  Libau  on  the  Baltic  is  a  formidable  naval  port  which. 
will  shortly  be  completed,  having  been  carried  out  quite  regardk 
of  expense.     Eight  million  ponnds  sterling  were  absorbed  by  it  down  i 
to  last  autumn,  and  a  good  deal  more  will  be  expended  before  it  is 
quite  finished.     Sebastopol  on  the  Black  Sea  has  become  as  impreg- 
nable as  Sveaborg,  Nicolayeff  is  being  improved  and  enlarged,  a  great 
dry   dock  constructedj  the   river-bed  deepened,  &c»     Vladivostok  10 
undergoing — has,  in  fact,  undergone — a  similar  metamorphosis,  and 
the  Kussian  press  narratres  with  pardonable  pride  the  ease  with  which 
the  new  dock  there  accommodated  the  German  flagship  fkiitschlandf^ 
which  displaces  over  7000  tons.     On  the  White  Sea  a  port  is  beiog'^ 
constructed  in  an  ice-firee  bay  (on  the  Murman  coast).     Now  none  ot 
those  projects  will  be  given  up,  or  even  interrupted,  during  the  Taar*i 
truce,   and   it  is   practically  certain   that  financially  they  constitalB^ 
about  as  much  as  a  due  regard  to  the  weU*being  of  the  country  wiU 
allow  the  Government  to  undertake. 


*  Those  of  the  Baltic  and  the  Biack  Sta 
counU 
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But  those  extensive  works  by  no  means  exbaust  tte  naval  pro- 
gramme. One  of  the  very  firat  plans  to  be  begun  daring  the  period 
of  general  peace  SQd  disarmameot  will  be  the  cutting  of  a  strategic 
canal  connecting  Riga  with  Kherson,  and  allowing  the  Black  Sea 
fleet  to  unite  with  the  Baltic  and  Pacific  squadrons.  The  next  will 
coDsist  of  the  new  naval  programme  sanctioned  aod  pablished  some 
time  before  the  promulgation  of  the  Imperial  Eirenicon.  This  addition 
to  the  sea  power  of  Russia,  which  was  already  disproportionately  great 
as  compared  with  the  merchant  marine  to  be  protected »  includes  the 
construction  of  eight  large  battle-shipSj  six  first-class  cruisers,  ten 
second-class  crniserSj  twenty  torpedo- boat  deatrojers,  and  thirty 
torpedo- boats.  Battle-ships,  cruisers^  destroyers  are  being  built  at 
home  and  abroad  for  the  Russian  Government,  which,  where  the  navy 
is  concerned,  lets  money  &ow  like  water.  In  St.  Petersburg  an 
arraonred  cruiser  (Grommmi)  of  12,360  tons,  and  provided  with  machines 
of  14,600  horse-power,  with  a  speed  of  Dineteen  miles,  will  be  launched 
next  spring,  whereupon  another  of  the  same  type  will  be  laid  down 
at  once;  farther,  two  battle-ships*  of  12,700  tons  each, twelve  torpedo- 
destroyers,  a  torpedo-cruiser,  and  a  coast-defence  war-ship^  to  say 
nothing  of  the  three  protected  cmisers,  Diana^  Poilada^  and  Aurora. 
At  Nicolayefif  in  the  Black  Sea,  a  battlO'Ship  of  12,480  tons,t  two 
armoured  cruisers  of  the  first  class,  three  armoured  cruise r3  of  9000 
tons  each,  to  be  built  by  the  Belgian  Shipbuilding  Company,  testify 
to  a  proper  and  patriotic  determination  on  the  part  of  the  Russian 
Government  to  leave  nothing  nudone  to  make  Rassian  plans  suc- 
cessful whether  peace  or  war  be  the  order  of  the  day. 

Now  if  the  peace  project  were  to  put  a  stop  to  these  grandiose 
undertakings,  which  represent  the  maxiranm  that  Russia  will  be 
financially  able  to  achieve  for  a  considerable  period  to  oome,  one 
might  well  ask  after  the  less  obvious  motives  that  impelled  a  shrewd 
diplomatist  and  wary  statesman  to  acquiesce  in  such  a  proposal  But 
considering  that  the  effect  of  the  league,  as  construed  by  Count 
Mnravieff,  should  it  ever  be  eetahlished,  would  be  precisely  the  opposite 
of  this,  that  it  wonld  afford  Russia  the  time  needed  to  consolidate 
her  latest  acquisitions,  the  money  required  for  those  great  naval 
and  railway  schemes  which  Berve  as  the  material  basis  of  her  foreign 
policy ;  and,  over  aud  above  all  this,  an  opportunity  of  enlisting  the 
services  of  nature,  who  ranltiplies  her  population  by  two  in  the  space 
of  fifty  years,  the  marvel  is  that  any  class  of  intelligent  beings  shonld 
suspect  the  Russian  Foreign  OSice  of  insincerity. 

To  sum  up,  A  general  war  would  be  the  outpouring  of  the  seven 
viale  of  the  Apocalypse  upon  the  nations  of  Europe.  It  must  be 
waged  in  conditions  revolting  to  the  kindly  hearted,  ruinous 
the  belligerents,  and  repugnant  even  to  their  military  leaders. 

•  Ftrttvitt  atjd  Otlabia*  t  The  Frince  Ibtifoml.  m  TavrUshctky, 
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would  almost  certainly  fail  to  clinch  the  matter  in  diapate,  for  the 
fall  settlemeEt  of  which  it  had  been  resorted  to*  Consequently,  to 
squander  the  snbatance  of  millions  of  hard-working  men  and  women 
in  preparing  for  ench  a  conflict  is  itself  a  crime-begetting  crime,  all 
the  more  heinous  that  it  is  perpetrated  with  impunity*  The  Tsar's 
proposal  for  putting  an  end  to  a  state  of  things  which  all  thoughtful 
people  abhor  is  worthy  of  unetinted  praise,  its  imperial  author  deserving 
of  nniyersal  gratitude.  His  Foreign  Minister,  however,  can  eafely 
second  the  suggestion  without  Eacrificing  an  iota^  for  he  insists  on  its 
leaving  him  and  his  policy  absolutely  unfettered ;  Bussia  alone  can 
utilise  the  peace  period  for  consolidating  her  new  acquisitions,  and 
the  period  of  diaarmament  for  completing  her  strategical  railways  and 
cauals  and  carrying  out  her  new  naval  programme.  To  suspect  Count 
Moravieff  of  ic  sincerity  therefore  is  consequently  tantamount  to  sus- 
pecting him  of  insanity. 

With  regard  to  the  British  Government,  than  which  there  is  no 
more  peace-loving  body  of  men  in  the  world,  they  may  be  relied  upon 
cordially  to  adhere  to  the  ^^  general  peace  *'  scheme  if,  as  one  hopes^ 
the  Conference  succeeds  in  framing  a  working  plan  for  establishing  a 
league  compatible  with  the  maintenance  of  full  British  independence^ 
for  enauring  the  impartiality  of  the  international  tribunal's  awards,  the 
unanimity  of  the  Powers  in  proceeding  against  petty  mischief- making 
States,  and  the  enforcement  of  all  decrees  without  resorting  to  tyran- 
nical measures  or  to  military  force ;  and  their  acquiescence  in  the 
plan  for  disarmament  must  depend  partly  upon  the  attitude  of  the 
non- European  Great  Powers,  and  partly  upon  the  assent  of  all  mem- 
bers of  the  league  to  a  comprehensive  and  satisfactoiy  definition  of 
the  term  "  armaments  *'  as  employed  in  Count  Muravieff's  circular. 

E.  J.  Dillon, 


WHAT  IS  RITUALISM? 


WHAT  13  BituallBm  ?  It  may  seem  strange  to  ask  the  qnestioti 
at  the  preeent  moment,  when  the  word  ^*  Ritualism  **  is  in 
every  man's  month,  and  the  poblic  mind  is  greatly  e:xcited,  and  not 
a  little  perplexed,  by  the  *^  RitnaliBtic  Crisia^''  Bnt  it  is  just  at  such 
times  (aa  Bishop  Thirlwall  pointed  out  long  ago  during  the  controversy 
on  Baptismal  Regeneration)  that  it  is  most  needful  to  define  our  terms 
aa  aoctirately  as  may  be— to  see  what  is  the  eeseoce  of  the  thing  for 
which  or  against  which  we  are  contendiDg — ^to  diatinguiah  m  it 
between  matter  of  principle  and  mere  matter  of  external  and 
accessory  detail.  That  there  ia  much  in  Carlyle'e  advice  to  men  in 
times  of  excitement  **  to  stop  shrieking  and  inquire/'  most  be  very 
plain  to  those  who  read  the  correspondence  with  which  the  Times  has 
been  of  late  overwhelmed.  For  inquiry,  and  careful  inquiry,  there 
must  always  be,  before  any  decided  action  can  be  taken  on  matters 
which  touch  men's  hearts  and  minds  powerfully.  For  want  of  it  some 
battles  are  mere  battles  of  words ;  in  many  more  the  issues  are 
confused,  and  men  do  not  know  exactly  what  it  is  that  they  are 
attacking  or  defending;  in  more  still  there  is  a  grievous  want  of 
right  proportion  in  the  consideration  of  the  matters  in  dispute,  and  in 
the  degree  of  earaestnesa  which  we  throw  into  our  contention* 

This  seems  to  me  especially  true  in  regard  of  the  movement 
Toughly  called  *'  Ritualism,"  because  the  name  is  in  some  degree  a 
misnomer,  or,  at  any  rate,  a  very  imperfect  description  of  the  reality. 
For  obviously  liltnalism  is  properly  the  study  and  development  of 
ceremonial  simply  as  ceremonial.  Until  lately  the  title  "  Ritualist " 
was  applied,  as  it  ought  to  be  applied,  to  one  who  was  an  expert  on 
the  theory  and  the  history  of  ceremonial.  Certainly  in  that  senae  it 
would  be  curiously  inapplicable  to  very  many  of  thoae  who  are  now 
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called  ''Ritualists."  Otberwise  we  ehoalfl  not  see  so  moch  of 
grotesqae  and  iacongmoas  ceremonial — eo  modi  which  is  matter  of 
arbitrary  fancy  and  novelty  of  fashion*  Bat  **  Bttnaliam/^  as  we  now 
nse  the  word,  is  a  complex  movement  in  the  Church,  expressing  itself, 
no  donbt,  in  developments  purely  ceremonial,  but  representing  at  the 
same  time  opinions  and  principles  which  really  tonch  Church  doctrine 
and  Church  order.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  it  is  only  in  this 
latter  aspect  that  it  assumes  any  great  spiritual  importance.  The 
danger  in  the  present  popular  excitement  is,  as  usual,  lest  it  should 
ba  narrow-minded  and  indiscriminate,  failing  to  distinguish  between 
what  is  trivial  and  what  is  important,  and  accordingly  wasting  its 
energies  en  points  merely  external  and  superficial,  instead  of  con- 
centrating them  on  those  which  lie  at  the  root  of  the  matter.  I 
am  not  sorprised  that  this  excitement  should  have  arisen  ;  rather  I 
wonder  that  it  has  been  so  long  delayed.  I  see  with  much  satisfaction 
that  at  last  this  matter  is  likely  to  be  taken  up  seriously  by  authority. 
But  the  question  is  not  so  simple,  or  so  easy  to  deal  with,  as  men  are 
apt  to  imagine.  If  it  is  to  be  rightly  solved,  it  will  need,  no  doubt, 
much  wisdom  and  firmness  in  our  Church  authorities.  But  it  will  be 
necessary  also  that  they  ihoutd  be  supported  by  an  intelligent  and 
discriminating  public  opinion. 

I. 

The  movement,  so  far  as  it  is  properly  ritualistic,  tending  simply  to 
the  increase  and  elaboration  of  ritual  in  our  Church  services,  must  be 
regarded  as  a  part  of  the  larger  movement,  commonly  called  lesthetic, 
which  has  passed  over  the  whole  of  our  English  society.  It  means  a 
fuller  recoguition  of  the  power  of  imagination,  as  an  important 
element  in  human  nature,  linking  together  the  purely  intellectual  and 
emotional  faculties  in  that  nature,  soggesting  to  the  one  **  thoughts 
beyond  thought,'"  and  stirring  in  the  other  feelings,  vsgue  perhaps, 
and  hardly  self-conscious,  but  yet  capable  of  moviog  the  very  depth  of 
the  souL  We  can  trace  the  growth  of  this  imaginative  development 
in  the  increased  delight  in  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  Nature, 
especially  in  its  sublimer  forms  ;  we  can  trace  it  in  the  extraordinary 
growth  of  interest  in  Art  generally,  and  above  all  in  music,  as  having 
a  true  function  in  the  education  of  the  individual  and  in  the 
civilisation  of  the  community ;  we  can  trace  it  in  the  undoubted 
increase  in  the  use  of  ceremonial,  and  the  taste  for  dignity  and 
magnificence  on  all  public  occasions,  and  in  the  corresponding  advance 
in  the  adornments  of  private  lifej  we  can  trace  it  in  the  bolder 
attempts,  successful  or  unsuccessful,  to  improve  artistically  our  public 
and  domestic  architectore,  to  give  to  our  great  cities  something  more 
of  dignity  and  beauty,  and  to  create  gardens  and  pleasure* grounds  for 
the  great  mass  of  our  people.     The  movement  is  one  of  the  most 
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Bifirked  and  atritiog  features  of  the  great  progress  of  tliis  present 
reign.  It  has  had  ita  vagaries  and  absurdities,  which  have  laid  it 
open  to  jQst  ridicule  ;  but  I  think  that  men  generally  hold  it  to  have 
been  a  movement  emphaticaUy  for  goodj  and  have  little  fear  at  present 
that  it  will  assnme  too  promiiieiit  a  place  in  the  busy  utilitarian  life 
of  England. 

Natnrally  the  general  movement  has  had,  in  respect  of  our  religious 
worship,  a  leading  development  in  the  trne  sense  of  the  word — one 
(that  is)  not  only  prominent  in  itself,  but  tending,  by  its  widespread 
influence  over  men's  minds  and  hearts,  to  stimulate  other  develop- 
ments. In  the  architecture  and  decoration  of  our  chnrchesj  in  the 
cultivation  of  church  mueic,  in  the  greater  dignity  and  reverence  of 
church  ceremonial^  it  has  wrought  there  a  transformation  from  bare- 
neasj  uglioes?,  meanness,  which  only  we  of  the  older  generation  can 
fully  estimate.  The  movement,  of  course,  met  with  serious  oppo- 
sition— for  naturally  men  are  most  conservative  in  what  touches  their 
inner  life  most  nearly.  Still  it  steadily  advanced.  The  attempts  to 
check  it  arbitrarily,  by  law  or  by  popular  violence,  failed  one  after 
another,  and  failed  8o  completely  that  we  now  look  back  upon  them 
with  some  aatoniahment.  Its  extremer  forma  may  now  be  manifested 
in  what  men  call  ''  ritualistic"  churches.  But  there  is  hardly  a  church 
anywhere,  with  whatever  school  of  opinion  it  is  connected,  in  which 
its  effects  are  not  plainly  traceable. 

The  experience  of  the  post  should  here  be  a  guide  to  ns  in  the 
present ;  and  it  shows  us  clearly  enough  that  in  this  purely  cere- 
monial aspect  the  ritual  movement  has  steadily  advanced^  simply 
becaoio  it  is  in  these  days  a  natural  development ;  it  has  caught  the 
spirit  of  the  age.  It  is  the  pursuit  of  two  objects,  diatinctj  although 
in  practice  almost  inseparable.  There  has  been,  in  the  first  place,  the 
deaire  to  clothe  with  dignity  and,  if  possible,  with  beauty  the  offering 
of  divine  worship,  with  a  view  to  impress  its  solemnity  through  the 
imagination  on  the  mind  and  heart,  and  to  foster  reverence  for  the 
Divine  Majesty.  That  function  of  ceremonial  is  recognised  in 
various  degrees  in  all  the  religions  of  the  world ;  it  was  elaborately 
provided  for  in  the  worship  of  the  older  Covenant ;  it  grew  up  natur- 
ally and  irresistibly  iu  the  worship  of  the  new ;  it  is  brought  out  in 
the  vivid  metaphors  of  the  Apocalypse  in  regard  to  the  worship 
of  Heaven,  But,  besides  this,  there  is  involved  also  the  principle  of 
symbolism — the  deaire  of  accordance  in  ceremonial  with  the  ideas  of 
the  worship  which  it  clothes,  so  that  throagh  ceremonial  those  ideas 
ehall  be  visibly  represented  to  the  eye  and  impressed  upon  the  mind. 
And  this  again  is  a  principle  which  in  diffarent  degrees  runs  through 
all  human  life :  like  the  body  and  the  soul,  the  external  and  internal 
correspond  to  and  react  upon  each  other.  It  manifeats  itaelf  univer- 
aally  in  relation  to  divine  worship;  especially»  although  perhaps  not 
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exclusively,  public  worship.  Certainly  it;  pervades,  in  different  degrees 
of  significance,  all  the  parts  of  our  own  Prayer-book  Service,  In  fact, 
appropriateness  of  symbolism  is  the  main  secret  in  all  ceremonial  of 
impressivenesB  and  beauty* 

Each,  therefore,  of  these  two  principles  of  ritoal  development  has 
in  its  right  place  truth  and  valne.  They  are  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word  natural — demanded  (that  is)  by  the  deeper  iDstincts  of  humanity, 
and  accordingly  nniversal  in  human  experience.  For  that  reason  they 
have  vitality  and  a  power  of  growth,  which  may  be  interrupted,  but 
cannot  be  destroyed  by  opposition  or  fettered  by  authoritative  regula- 
tion. Accordingly  we  have  seen  in  our  own  days  an  irresistible 
growth  of  this  ritual  ceremonial,  just  because  these  days  have  been 
days  of  revival  and  progress  in  our  Church,  and  because  the  conception 
of  her  collective  life  and  collective  worship  has  gained  a  greater 
prominence  in  religious  thought. 

Since  this  is  the  case,  it  seems  clear  enough  that  in  this  purely 
ceremonial  aspect  Eitualism  is  to  be  judged  as  a  matter  of  degree 
rather  than  a  matter  of  abstract  principle,  except  where  the  ideas 
symbolised  in  it  are  plainly  false  and  unsound.  Its  appropriateness 
will  necessarily  vary  with  time  and  circumstances,  with  the  natnr©  of 
the  congregation  which  is  eapecially  concerned^  and  even  with  national 
taste  and  character.  The  introduction  of  any  development  of  it  will 
be,  in  itself  and  in  its  method,  simply  an  important  matter  of  right 
policy^  involving,  as  such  policy  mostly  does  involve,  certain  moral 
considerations.  Of  its  actual  developments  many,  once  strongly 
opposed,  have  been  generally,  if  not  universally,  accepted  ;  others, 
although  still  exceptional,  are  quietly  tolerated.  It  is  not  a  little 
curious  that  of  the  well-known  **  six  points,'*  which  once  represented 
the  ritnaliatic  formula^  and  which  were  fought  for  and  fought  against, 
as  if  they  were  all-important^  not  one  can  be  said  necessarily  to  involve 
in  itself  any  matter  of  fundamental  principle. 

Thus  the  **  Eastward  position  " — complicated  as  the  question  of  ita 
legality  is  by  inconsistent  Rubrics — was  clearly  shown  in  the  Lambeth 
Judgment  to  be  under  certain  conditions  lawful,  and  expressly  declared 
to  imply  no*flpecial  form  of  Eucbaristic  doctrine.  For  on  any  view 
the  priest  is  the  representative  of  the  congregation  before  God,  and  in 
that  case  (as  the  Bishops  eaid  at  the  Savoy  Conference)  it  is  natural 
that  he  and  they  should  look  one  way ;  and  no  one  doubts  that  wor- 
ship towards  the  East  was  a  primitive  custom,  and  that  it  still  accords 
with  the  general  practice  of  Christendom.  As  to  the  use  of  the 
'*  Eucharistic  Vestments/*  it  is  difficult — with  all  respect  to  some  past 
legal  decisions — not  to  suppose  that  it  is  covered  by  the  *'  Ornaments 
Rubric  **  of  1662,  especially  when  that  Rubric  is  read  in  the  light  of 
ita  history  ;  and  the  use  itself  does  not  necessarily  imply  anything 
more  than  the  superior  dignity  of  the  Eucharistic  Service,  which  is 
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marked  in  ueiversal  liturgical  usage,  and  which  naturally  beloDgs 
to  the  one  rite,  ordained  by  oar  Lord  in  remembrance  of  Himself. 
The  symbolism  expressly  ascribed  to  the  '*  Altar-lights  "  as  **  the  two 
lights  before  the  Sacrament,  for  the  significance  that  Christ  is  the  very 
true  Light  of  the  world/'  certainly  invokes  no  error  or  enperatibion, 
even  if  we  feel  that  it  ia  not  at  any  time  very  obviona,  and  that,  when 
the  candles  are  lighted  in  broad  daylight,  it  is  the  reverse  of  imprea- 
eive.  The  "  mixed  chalice  "  is  unqaestionably  accordant  with  primi- 
tive nsage  (as  is  obvious  from  Jastin  Martyr  s  account  of  the  Enchar- 
istio  Service  of  his  day),  and  probably  with  our  Lord's  own  usage  at 
the  Last  Supper,  On  its  symbolism,  as  is  well  known,  authorities 
have  given  varying  and  occasionally  fantastic  accounts.  Bnt  none,  so 
far  as  I  know,  involves  any  snperstition.  The  Lambeth  Judgment  has 
ordered  that  the  mixture  be  not  made  an  actual  part  of  the  Service, 
but  on  that  condition  has  pronounced  for  its  legality*  The  use  of 
incense— although  generally  hold  to  be  illegal — must  be  (I  presume) 
taken  merely  to  symbolise,  as  in  the  ancient  Jewish  ceremonial  and  in 
the  imagery  of  the  Apocalypse,  the  rising  up  to  God  of  the  prayers 
of  His  people  throngh  the  intercession  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
Even  what  has  been  most  qaestioned — the  use  of  the  "  wafer-bread  ** 
— is  certainly  in  accordance  with  ancient  usage  both  in  the  East  and 
in  the  West ;  it  can  hardly  be  taken  to  have  a  doctrinal  significance ; 
and  it  may  plead,  at  any  rate,  as  an  ezcuse  the  curious  language  ('*  It 
shall  suffice,*'  &c.)  of  our  present  Prayer-book  Eubric,  compared  with 
that  of  1549. 

Looking,  therefore,  at  these  six  points  in  themselves  as  character- 
istic specimens  of  pnre  ritual,  it  would  be  somewhat  difficult  to 
understand  why  so  much  importance  should  have  been  attached  to 
them  by  either  party — why,  on  the  one  hand^  it  should  have  been 
thought  worth  while  to  introduce  them  after  long  disuse  and  in  spite 
of  much  offence ;  why,  on  the  other,  they  should  have  been  so  fiercely 
denounced  as  superstitious  and  unwarrantable.  Those  who  delight  in 
them  must  allow  that  they  are  not  essentials ;  to  those  who  love  them 
not  they  might  reasonably  seem  tolerahiks  imptim.  Hence  it  ought 
sorely  to  have  been  possible  to  ascertain  whether  they,  or  any  of  them, 
were  legal  or  illegal ;  and  in  the  former  case  to  let  them  take  their 
course,  in  the  latter  to  surrender  them. 

In  this  there  is  unhappily  the  difficulty,  to  the  seriousneaa  of  which 
attention  has  been  recently  called ,  in  the  want  of  a  Supreme  Court, 
generally  and  cordially  acknowledged.  We  ooght  not  to  acquiesce 
quietly  in  this  grave  defect  of  our  Church  organisation,  which  is,  I 
believe,  not  only  discrediting  our  Church,  but  inflicting  grievous 
injury  on  its  order  and  well-being.  For  such  a  Court  has  not  merely 
the  power  of  coercion,  but  the  higher  power  of  guidance  and  instruc- 
tion;   there  are,  happily,  few  who   need   the  one,   whUe  there  are 
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hnndreds  who  would  gladly  accept  the  other.  Bat  even  now  such  a 
tribanal  as  that  which  pronounced  the  Lambeth  Judgment  might  be 
invoked,  and  might  speak  with  a  considerable  weight  of  authority. 
There  are,  I  suppose,  some  who  would  refuse  to  listen,  and  who,  in 
defiance  alike  of  policy  and  of  charity,  would  fight  obstinately  for  or 
against  mere  ritual  details  as  if  they  were  matters  of  life  and  death. 
But  they  would  not  be  many,  and  public  opinion  would  certainly 
pronoQQce  against  them. 

Of  course,  the  fact  is  that  these  ritual  developments  are  not  looked 
upon  simply  in  themselves.  They  have  been,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
associated  with  teaching  and  practice,  which  do  involve  important 
principles,  and  the  very  fact  that  they  seem  in  some  degree  to 
assimilate  our  service  externally  to  that  of  the  pre-Reformation 
Church  is  naturally  taken  to  imply  some  inclination  to  return  to  the 
pre-Keformation  i^ystem, 

E^ren  in  themselves,  to  say  that  their  use  is  a  matter  of  degree  is  not 
to  say  that  it  is  a  matter  of  no  importance.  Those  who  have  watched 
the  ritual  and  (t  may  add)  the  musical  developments  in  our  service, 
and  have  noted  the  constant  tendency  to  increase  their  elaborateness 
and  to  seek  attractiveness  by  sensational  novelties^  will  be,  I  think, 
inclined  to  ask  whether  ceremonial  is  not  already  tending  to  become 
excessive,  and  usurping  in  many  of  our  churches  a  place  of  importance 
which  is  unsoond  and  dangerous.  In  this  matter,  as  on  many  othen^ 
all  depends  on  true  proportion— ou  the  right  relation  of  form  to  snb- 
stauce*  Jost  as  there  may  be  in  individual  behaviour  what  we  call 
'*  ceremoniousnecs  ''-^an  elaboration  of  manner  which  carries  with 
it  the  effect  of  exaggeration  and  artificiality — so,  I  think,  it  is  with 
over-elaboration  of  public  ceremonial.  It  attracts  attention  to  the 
-ceremonial  itself,  instead  of  leading  it  on  to  the  spiritual  realities 
which  it  is  designed  simply  to  clothe  and  symbolise;  it  exaggerates 
the  importance  of  minute  details,  to  the  loss  of  all  right  proportion  of 
idea;  it  is  apt  to  make  oar  worship  too  dependent  on  sensuous  aids, 
and  so  to  overlay  the  bimplicity  of  true  devotion ;  it  is  tempted  to  seek 
at  all  hazards  what  it  is  the  fashion  to  call  **  brightness  "  and  '*  hearti- 
ness "  and  to  destroy  the  element  of  quiet  solemnity  in  oor  service.  And 
these  dangers  are  the  more  likely  to  be  felt  in  oor  own  case,  beoansd 
the  English  mind  is  not  generally  inclined  to  elaborate  ceremony  and 
to  vivid  external  expression  of  its  deepest  feelings,  especially  of  the 
more  sacred  sort ;  nor  is  it,  I  think,  very  capable  of  entering  readily 
into  any  subtleties  of  religious  symbolism.  Perhaps  this  excessive 
ritual  appeals  most  saccessfully  to  the  half- educated,  especially  among 
the  young ;  but  to  the  uneducated  it  is  mostly  bewildering^  and  to  the 
highly  educated  it  is  seldom  congenial.  Even  looking  at  Ritualism 
in  its  literal  sense,  it  may  well  be  thought  that  its  advance  calls  for 
^some  discriminatiDg  and  moderating  influence  of  control. 
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But  still  all  this  does  not  involve  essential  principle.     It  is  not  a 

matter  of  life  and  death  ;  it  ought  not  to  be  the  enbject  of  interne- 
cine struggle.  There  ahonld  be  in  it  allowance  for  large  variety, 
provided  always  that  elaborate  ritual  is  not  forced  arbitrarily  on 
unwilling  congregationSj  especially  where^  as  in  country  districts,  there 
IB  practically  only  one  church  available  for  alL  Probably  the  general 
adoption  of  the  Parish  Councils,  lately  recommended  by  the  two 
Houses  of  the  Southern  Convocation^  would  do  mnch  to  guard  against 
extravagance  in  this  direction.  The  case  is  not  unlike  that  of  the 
musical  developments  in  oar  service.  They  have  been  as  yet  of  great 
benefit,  not  only  to  the  beauty,  but  to  the  fervour  and  congregation- 
ality,  of  worship.  Bat  many  will  think  that  they  are  now  apt  to 
run  to  excess — to  lead  to  what  has  been  recently  called  ^*  the  musical 
tyranny  *' — to  overlay  or  crowd  out  more  essential  elements  of  our 
service*  In  neither  case  is  it  possible  to  lay  down  any  hard-and-fast 
rule  of  limitation,  or  to  invoke  the  interference  of  authorityp  Extra- 
vagances— and  certainly  there  are  some,  which  are  wanton  and  almost 
grotesque— may  be  left  to  the  correction  of  common  sense,  good  taste, 
and  public  opinion.  Cert-ainly  it  woold  be  the  gravest  error  to  waste 
onr  chief  thoughts  and  energy  in  respect  of  *Hhe  Ritualistic  contro- 
versy *'  on  this  its  merely  ceremonial  and  superficial  aspect.  It  is  far 
worse  than  error  to  repeat,  even  in  milder  form,  the  experiences  of 
St*  Qeorge*8-in*the-East  some  years  ago,  and  make  this  or  that  piece 
of  mere  ceremonial  the  occasion  for  nuEeemly  disorder  and  mob 
violence  in  the  House  of  God. 


That  there  are  principles  involved  in  it  which  justify  and  demand 
earnest  contention  is  plain  enough.  But  while  we  recognise,  we  need 
not  exaggerate,  the  gravity  of  the  position. 

There  are  two  considerationSj  which  may  well  tend  to  mitigate  the 
natural  excitement  of  the  present  moment,  and  induce  men  to  look 
calmly  and  seriously  at  the  qaestiona  now  before  the  Church. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  plainly  true,  and  it  would  be  well  if  it  were 
more  constantly  remembered,  that  the  divisions  in  our  Church,  even  at 
the  worst,  do  not  go  down  to  the  ultimate  foundation.  On  the  three 
great  Articles  (for  example)  of  the  Apostles*  Creed — the  beliefs  in  the 
Father,  and  in  the  Son  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  correspond  to 
the  divine  Formula  of  Baptism,  there  is  happily  no  division  of  parties 
among  us.  A  sermon  on  th&  great  verities  of  Christmas  and  Good 
Friday,  of  Easter  and  Ascension  and  Whitsantide,  might  be  preached 
without  variation  in  any  of  our  churches*  In  the  great  straggle, 
moreover,  against  sin  and  unbelief,  even  if  we  may  differ  somewhat 
in  our  methods,  yet  essentially  we  all  stand  shoulder  and  shoulder,  and 
all  alike  rely  on  the  light  and  grace   of  Chris t«     Our  difierences. 
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important  as  they  are,  turn  on  the  last  sobBidiary  Article  of  the  Creed 
on  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  and  its  spiritual  privileges.  Even  here, 
moreover,  there  is  nnaniuiity  in  the  acceptance  of  that  Article  as  a 
great  spiritual  reality,  and  in  some  important  points  of  its  interpre- 
tation. Aa  a  matter  of  theory,  this  will  he,  I  8D])pose,  conceded ;  it 
applies,  indeed,  even  beyond  our  own  Church*  Bnt  in  practice  it  is 
too  much  forgotten  ;  **  the  proportion  of  the  faith  "  is  apt  to  be  lost 
in  the  excitement  of  controversy  ;  the  underlying  unity  is  not  allowed 
to  eoften  bitterness,  and  to  comfort  us  in  the  perplexity  of  division 
and  conflict.  While,  therefore^  we  have  to  acknowledge  the  serioua- 
nees  of  the  matters  now  at  iBBue,  it  ia  well  to  remind  ourselves  that 
to  all  alike  Chriat  is  the  Head ;  although,  it  may  be,  by  some  He  is 
thought  of  more  as  the  Head  of  the  individual  man,  by  others  as  the 
Head  of  the  whole  Church,  by  others  still  as  the  Head  of  all  humanity. 
*'  Every  way  Christ  is  preached,  and  we  therein  may  rejoice/' 

And  the  second  point  is  this^ — ^that  the  main  body  of  those  who 
are  known  as  *'  High  Churchmen  "  are  substantially  loyal  to  Anglican 
principle  and  to  the  Prayer-book,  which  expresses  it.  They  may 
be  more  or  less  '*  ritualistic "  in  regard  to  the  purely  ceremonial 
ritualism  of  which  I  have  spoken  ;  they  may  lay  especial  stress  on  the 
oorporate  life  and  authority  of  the  Churcli ;  they  will  be  inclined  to 
emphasise  very  strongly  the  doctrine  and  sacredneEs  of  the  Sacra- 
menta  But  if  "  Ritualism  "  implies  serious  dissatisfaction  with  the 
Anglican  position  and  a  tendency  to  revert  to  pre- Reformation  idea 
and  practice,  they  ooght  not  to  be  numbered  among  *'  Ritualists/* 
The  section  of  our  clergy  which  does  appear  to  deserve  the  title  in  this 
sense  is  active,  indeed,  earnest,  self-assertivej  embracing  some  of  the 
most  ardent  spirita  among  our  younger  clergy.  But  it  is  com- 
paratively small ;  and,  while  it  is  not  to  be  thought  too  lightly  of, 
it  18  most  important  that  the  other  class,  infinitely  larger  and  more 
powerful,  should  not  be  confounded  with  it,  and  driven  by  such  con- 
fusion to  give  it  a  qualified  support.  Many  of  the  loose  statements 
made  on  this  subject  have  been  already  proved  to  be  erroneous.  It  is 
greatly  to  be  desired  that  men  should  not  lose  their  heads  in  panic, 
without  being  sure  that  there  is  snfiScient  ground  for  it. 

But,  nevertheless,  it  is  true  that  there  are  issues  in  this  "  Ritualistie 
crisis  "  which  affect  profoundly  the  life  of  the  Church  and  the  soul, 
1  do  not  think  that  the  main  question  with  which  they  are  concerned  i& 
confined  to  the  religious  sphere.  It  ia  ^*  in  the  air"  generally.  We 
are  obviously  living  in  an  age  which  simple  Individ  a  al  ism  j  religious  or 
secular^  will  not  satisfy,  either  in  theory  or  from  experience  of  its 
fruits.  *^  Socialism  '*  in  the  largest  sense  of  the  word,  aa  the  assertion 
of  the  rights  and  authority  of  the  community,  is  claiming  a  leading 
place  in  the  evolution  of  hnmanity.  The  great  problem  before  society 
is  the  right  co-existence|  in  balance  and  harmony,  of  these  two  prixi* 
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ciples,  of  wbich  both  evidently  belong  to  human  nature  as  at  once 
individual  and  sociaL  It  la  a  problem  which  presses  urgently  for 
solution;  for  such  solution  our  own  Eoglieh  Constitution,  political  and 
80cial|  oflTera,  we  think,  favourable  conditionB^  simply  because  it  does 
recognise  both  individuality  and  onity,  and  aims  at  reconciling  autho- 
rity with  freedom*  Clearly  the  higher  form,  which  it  assumes  when 
it  passes  into  the  supernatural  sphere — harmonising,  as  usual,  with 
the  natural,  while  it  transcends  it — is  the  reconcilement  of  the  spiritual 
individualism^  which  is  the  essence  of  what  is  called  *'  Protestantism/' 
with  the  Catholicism  which  asserts  the  authority  of  the  Church,  both 
in  itself  and  as  exercised  through  the  appointed  ministry.  Now  the 
distinctive  idea  of  Anglicanism,  a^  taken  up  at  the  close  of  the 
liefonnation  period,  and  as  embodied  in  our  Prayer-book  and  Articlep, 
is  undonbtedly  an  attempt,  all  the  more  successful  because  half- 
unconscious,  to  solve  this  religions  problem.  Naturally  it  involves 
more  difficulty,  more  irregularity,  than  systems  which  subordinate, 
wholly  or  almost  wholly,  one  or  other  of  the  conflicting  principles. 
But  it  has  had  the  vitality  and  the  wide  influence,  which  com©  from 
comprehension  of  all  the  facts  and  all  the  needs  of  the  religious  life. 

The  great  Church  movement  of  the  last  fifty  years — intended,  as 
its  earliest  leaders  declared,  to  supplement  rather  than  to  supersede 
the  strong  assertion  of  personal  Christianity  in  the  Evangelical  revival 
—has  brought  home  to  ns  the  half- forgotten  principles  of  true  Catho- 
licity— ^the  continuity  from  the  Apostolic  age  downwards  of  Christiaii 
truth,  and  of  the  corporate  life  of  the  Catholic  Church,  as  the^ interpreter 
of  that  truth  on  the  basis  of  Holy  Scripture,  By  its  realisation  of  the 
position  of  our  own  Church  as  not  a  mere  Establishment,  but  a  branch 
of  that  Catholic  Church,  having  mission  in  this  land,  and  gradually 
extending  that  mission  over  the  world-wide  sphere  of  our  English 
influence,  it  has  by  universal  confession  given  to  it  a  strength,  a 
vitality,  a  power  over  public  opinion  and  feeling,  which  it  has  not  had 
for  many  generations.  Naturally  it  has  expressed  itself  in  our  Church 
worship,  and  especially  in  the  ministration  of  the  Sacraments,  which 
have  their  efficacy  from  the  indwelling  Presence  of  Christ  in  His  Church, 
and  (as  Hooker  says)  *Merive  it  to  each  individual  member  thereof." 
It  is  this  expression  of  fundamental  principle  which  has  given  a  higher 
power  to  the  merely  eesthetic  advance  of  ceremonial  in  our  day.  There 
is  not  (I  think)  any  fear  that  the  effect  of  this  great  movement,  in 
respect  either  of  the  maintenance  of  Church  principle  or  of  its  visible 
effect  on  the  dignity  and  fervour  of  our  Church  worship,  will  ever  be 
undone.  It  should  be  remembered  that  faithful  adhesion  to  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  the  Prayer-book  was  the  motto  of  the  movement  itself. 
There  might  be  difference  as  to  the  interpretation  of  this  or  that  passage 
in  its  substance  or  its  rubrics;  there  might  be  reasonable  claim  under 
it  for  large  ritual  variety  and  ritual  development*      But    the  loyal 
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acceptance  of  the  Prayer-book,  embodjmg,  as  it  undoabtedly  does, 
the  essential  principles  of  Anglicanism,  was  nnbesitatiogly  proclaimed, 
and  in  that  proclamation  was  in  great  meaanre  the  secret  of  its  saccess. 
Bot  while  this  was  the  guiding  principle  of  the  movement  and 
of  the  great  majority  of  those  who  directed  or  followed  it,  yet  there 
arose  in  the  coarse  of  its  advance  the  crocial  question,  whether  its 
adherents  ooold  continne  to  re&t  contentedly  on  the  Anglicanism, 
which  recognises  individaal  freedom  and  responsibility  as  rightly 
harmonised  with  Catholicity,  or,  in  impatience  of  the  inconsistencies, 
imperfections,  perplexities,  which  necessarily  attend  on  all  eflbrts  to 
harmonise  two  apparently  opposite  principles,  they  wonld  take  refdge 
in  a  religions  absolutism,  claiming  unlimited  anthority  and  infallibility, 
and  securing  nnity  by  the  extinction  of  liberty.  Those  who  accepted 
the  former  alternative  remained  to  do  valuable  service  to  the  Church 
of  England  ;  those  who  thought  themselves  forced  to  the  latter  seceded 
to  Eome,  The  same  division  seems  to  manifest  itself  in  a  different 
form  at  this  moment.  The  present  controversy  shows  us  plainly  that 
there  is  a  section  of  our  Church  which  is  again  dissatisfied  with  the 
complication  of  the  AugUcan  posit iou,  but  which,  instead  of  seceding 
to  Home,  desires  to  alter  that  position  for  the  Church  itself,  and  to 
attain^  or  to  revert,  to  a  system  of  greater  "  Catholicity,*'  expressing 
itself  ia  the  exaltation  of  the  authority  of  the  priesthood,  and  the 
concentration  of  all  religious  life  on  the  Sacraments  which  require  its 
ministration*  By  that  section  the  work  of  the  Reformation  is  decried 
or  disowned^  and  the  name  of  '*  Protestant*'  is  held  to  be  an  abomi- 
nation. The  Articles,  which  define  on  certain  crucial  points  the 
position  taken  up  in  the  sixteenth  century,  although  the  clergy  have 
all  signed  them  as  '"  accordant  to  the  Word  of  God,"  are  put  out  of 
consideration,  and  either  ignored  or  explained  away*  But  the  most 
important  point  ia  that  the  Prayer-book,  which  most  comprehensively 
embodies  the  essential  principles  of  Anglicanism,  apparently  fails  to 
satisfy  its  theory  of  Church  doctrine  and  life,  ia  rather  acquiesced  in 
than  accepted^  and  is  tampered  with  by  addition  or  mutilation* 
Those  who  have  this  desire  of  greater  religious  absolotiam  naturally 
turn  their  eyes  to  the  strongly  compacted  and  resolute  despotism  of 
the  Boman  system  \  many  Eeem  to  regard  it  with  admiration  and 
sympathy  j  some  even  desire  reunion  of  our  Church  with  it,  which,  as 
most  men  have  seen  throughout,  must  be  simply  a  submission  to  the 
Roman  obedience-  History,  of  course,  cannot  be  undone.  The  open 
English  Bible  and  the  vernacular  service,  which  were  the  great  trophies 
of  the  English  lieformation,  cannot  be  taken  away,  nor  can  they  fail 
to  exercise  a  dominant  influence  over  all  our  religious  thought.  But 
yet  there  is  abroad  what  may  rightly  be  called  a  *'  Romanising"  ten- 
dency, not  only  adopting,  as  far  as  practicable,  eagerly^  and  oflea 
without  much  real  liturgical  knowledge,  Roman  names,  usages, 
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but  vergiDg  towarfa  Bouasn  doctrine  on  certain  crBcial  pomts,  and 
Bympathising  in  great  degree  with  the  Roman  idea  of  priestly  antho- 
rity,  even  if  it  does  not  recognisa  the  natural  culmination  of  that  idea 
in  the  absolute  and  infallible  power  of  the  Pope. 

The  character  of  tliis  section  of  our  Chorcli  may  he  ascertained  by 
the  teaching  which  it  puts  forth  publicly  in  the  pnlpit  and  in  the 
Press,  and  by  the  ton©  and  action  of  the  voluntary  Bocieties,  in  which 
it  takes  an  active,  if  not  a  dominant,  part.  Some  of  these  pubMca- 
tioDS  have  been  recently  exhibited  in  the  newspapers  to  the  astoniBh- 
ment  of  the  world ;  eomo  rash  utterances  of  leading  men  in  these 
societies  have  been  justly  criticised.  Bot  it  is  hard  to  know  how 
far  these  publications  have  large  acceptance  and  importance,  and 
how  far  the  mass  of  any  society  Bympathiae  with  the  utterances  of 
individaals.  It  is,  perhaps,  better  to  examine  certain  *' ritaalistic " 
nsages,  more  or  less  widely  adopted,  which  are  not  matters  of  mere 
ceremonial,  but  involve  important  principles.  These  are,  indeed,  far 
more  important  than  any  utterances  of  opinio?,  however  authoritative, 
which  commit  only  the  utterer ;  for  ritual  professes  to  express  the 
mind  of  the  Church  and  involves  the  participation  of  the  whole  con- 
gregation. It  would  be  impossible  within  the  limits  of  an  article 
to  examiu©  these  nsages  on  their  own  merits,  in  relation  to  Scriptural 
truth  and  primitive  Church  order.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  consider 
how  far  they  indicate  this  dissatisfaction  with  the  Anglican  position 
as  it  has  been  understood  for  the  last  three  centoriea, 

(a)  In  this  light  the  most  general  and  signiGcant  is  that  tendency, 
of  which  I  have  spoken,  to  depart  from  the  Prayer-bookj  which  mott 
distinctively  expresses  the  Anglican  position,  by  unauthorised  alteriL- 
tion,  addition^  or  mutilation.  On  this  tendency  public  attention  has 
been  recently  fixed,  and  the  great  body  of  Churchmen,  after  long 
toleration  of  these  variations— throagh  reluctance  to  enter  npon  eccle- 
fiiastica!  disputes,  respect  in  many  cases  for  the  zeal  and  earnestness 
of  those  who  have  introduced  them,  and,  perhaps j  a  hope  that  they 
would  wear  themselves  out — are  prepared  to  demand  m  their  right 
two  all-important  things.  First,  in  regard  to  the  Prayer*book  itself, 
the  maintenance  of  its  services,  with,  no  doubt,  eome  large  freedom 
and  variety  of  ritual,  but  without  alteration,  addition,  or  omission ; 
without  neglect,  or  depreciation,  or  practical  superseseion  of  any  of 
these  services ;  without  an j  thing  which  can  make  them  inandible  or 
unintelligible  to  the  people*  Next,  the  prohibition  of  any  other  ser- 
vices in  church,  which  are  not  in  accordance  with  the  Prayer-book, 
and  have  not  been  sanctioned  by  the  lawful  authority  of  the  Ordinary, 
Considering  that  we  clergy  have  solemnly  undertaken  that  in  public 
ministration  we  will  **  use  the  form  in  the  said  book  prescribed^  and 
none  oilier,  except  so  far  as  shall  be  ordered  by  lawful  authority,"  there 
ooght,  it  appears  to  many  of  us,  to  have  been  no  question  whatever  on 
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IImI  Hbtn  ka0  hetmk  such  mUmgemm/^  ttctn&i  or  Ytsioal,  w^  hsTB  been 
«f  kle  isieid  to  know.  Aguml  il  nol  ootf  Im  llie  all  faa* 
priiKe  opinion  of  iho  Cbnzdi  {imnoonoed,  Imt  Ifas  iiniwopil 
ngliiljr  mroked  to  deal  with  the  matter,  meam  to  be  goionDy  imdj 
to  uift  all  its  power,  legal  or  moral,  to  preroflfc  anftaaipaEiflff  villi  tbe 
Mtor  or  spirit  of  a  book,  which  ia  simpijr  mTalimlile  as  ovr  ateadari 
cf  doctrine  and  derotion  and  as  tbe  bond  of  nmtj  which  keeps  ns  all 
together. 

How  far  the  diacretion  of  the  bisiiops  in  exerctfiing,  in  regard 
of  occasional  eerrioee,  tbe  Jus  LUwrgimm  bdooging  to  their  office^  is 
limited  legally  hj  the  restrictive  clanse  of  the  '^  Act  of  Uniformity 
Amendment  Act/'  is  matter  of  qaestion.  From  the  strictly  legal 
point  of  view  there  is»  I  fear,  very  mnch  to  be  said  for  the  contention 
pat  forward  by  Sir  William  Harcourt  and  others,  that  under  the  Ad 
no  additional  service  can  be  licenEed  by  the  Bishop,  nnless  its  sdnal 
words  are  taken  from*Holy  Scripture  or  the  Prayer-book.  If  the 
question  nhonld  be  raiged  in  a  law  conrt,  I  can  hardly  donbt  that  it 
mnst  prevail.  Bat,  where  this  is  not  the  case^  it  seems  not  onlikelj 
that  pablic  opinion,  which  is  more  powerful  than  law,  and  which  looks 
mainly  to  considerations  of  equity  and  expediency,  will  be  inclined  to 
support  the  more  liberal  interpretation— advanced  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbnryp  and  accepted,  although  not  without  hesitation,  by  the 
Upper  Houee  of  the  Southern  Convocation — holding  that  the  accord*] 
ance  is  to  be  with  the  spirit,  rather  than  the  letter,  of  Holy  Scripture  | 
and  the  Prayer*bookt  For  it  is  seen  that  the  enforcement  of  the 
narrow  legal  interpretation  ia  probably  impossible,  certainly  moirtj 
undesirable,  in  view  of  the  needs  of  our  time.  The  alternative  is 
really  between  some  licensed  freedom  in  the  matter,  and  the  unlicensed 
freedom  which  has  been  taken,  and  will  inevitably  be  taken  again. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  wider  interpretation  can  be,  and,  I  trust,  will 
be,  carried  out  under  episcopal  authority,  and  therefore  it  will 
flubetantiftlly  secure  the  object  which  the  restrictive  clause  of  the  Act 
had  clearly  in  view,  while  it  is  in  itself  a  more  reasonable  requirement, 
more  capable  of  meeting  the  needs  of  the  present  time,  and  tbe  desire 
of  the  most  earnest  workers  in  all  schools  of  opinion.* 

But  in  any  case,  if  tbe  course  which  the  Bishops  have  indicated, 
and  which,  I  trufct,  they  are  willing  to  follow  out — at  the  cost  of  much 

•  The  admirable  leUfjr  recently  addreseed  to  tbe  Times  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester 
ihowi  clearly  that  tho  great  masa  of  the  Occasional  Services,  which  effective  Church  work 
requires,  aod  for  which  episcopal  sanction  is  asked,  touch  no  controverted  point 
whatever,  but  are  »imply  expressions  of  awakened  religious  energy  and  devotion  :  and 
that  o(  the  few— oomparatively  the  very  few— which  appeared  to  him  to  be  liable  to 
objection  hfi  tells  us  that  almost  all  were  readily  modified  at  hia  stjggestion.  The  letter 
ou^ht  at  onc«  to  ahow  that  tbt*  evil  justly  complained  of  has  been  naturally  exaggerated 
under  the  present  public  excitement,  and  that  the  want  of  some  regulated  freedom  in 
Occuuiional  BenrlGcs  Is  too  real  and  too  urgent  to  t^e  neglected. 
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labour  and  respoasibllity,  and  the  danger  of  imfrieodly  criticism  from 
without,  and  of  some  incoiiBiatenciea  in  their  several  action  * — is 
■firmly  maintained,  all  serious  danger  In  this  direction  will  be  removed. 
Except  by  a  few  irreooncilablefl,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  resisted,  and^ 
where  it  is  resisted,  I  can  hardly  doubt  that  it  will  be  cordially 
fiopported  by  the  great  body  of  Church  opinion. 

Whatever  we  may  think  in  the  abstract  as  to  the  desirability  of 
mme  greater'  freedom  of  variation  in  the  um  of  the  Prayer-book  or 
its  Rubrics^  it  must  be  clear  that^  under  present  conditionB«  this  is 
hardly  possiblei  and  that,  even  if  it  were  possible,  it  would  be  at  this 
moment  most  inopportune*  Now,  as  often  in  days  past,  it  is  our 
wisdom  to  rally  to  the  Prayer-book,  and  to  accept  the  advantages  of 
oniformity  in  worship — tinder  which,  be  it  remembered^  there  is  room 
for  large  ritual  variety — as  far  outweighing  its  drawbacks, 

(b)  Bat  besides  this  general  tendency  to  unlicensed  variation,  there 
are  certain  special  ^' Ritualistic "  asages  which  indicate  this  same 
dissatisfaction  with  the  position  taken  up  in  the  Prayer-book,  and 
hitherto  characteristic  of  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  Anglican 
Church.  Most  of  these  are  connected  with  the  celebration  of  the 
Holy  Communion,  and  imply  special  conceptions  of  its  doctrine  and 
character.  Unhappily  now,  as  in  the  sixteenth  century,  controvert 
attaches  itself  largely  to  that  which  oaght  to  be  the  sacrament  of 
nnity.  We  may  heartily  wish  that  we  could  accept  in  this  most 
fiacred  matter  Hooker's  famous  pleading  with  the  Church  of  his  days.t 
But  it  is,  I  fear,  impossible  that  this  happy  oonsnmmation  can  be 
attained  in  the  present  conflict  of  opinion. 

The  first  of  these  practices  is  one  with  which  it  is  very  difficult  to 
4ea]  rightly  and  decisively.  I  mean  the  encouragement  of  non- 
xx)mmunicating  attendance  at  what  is  called  **  high  celebration " 
Holy  Communion,  Looking  at  the  Prayer-book  itself,  two  things 
appear  tolerably  clear.  First,  that,  since  the  removal  in  1552  of  the 
Rubric  of  1549,  bidding  all  non-commnnicants  to  *'  depart  out  of  the 
quire,  except  the  priest  and  clerks,"  there  is  no  express  prohibition  of 
this  attendance.  Next,  that  the  wholo  tenour  of  the  service,  and  its 
express  language  in  many  places,  show  that  no  such  attendance  was 

*  I  cannot  bat  wish  tliat  it  liad  beeo  foo&d  possible  to  pttt  forth  to  theChnrch  some 
collective  eKpreasion  of  nuthoritative  opinion  from  the  grreJit  body,  if  not  the  whole,  of 
the  Kpiscopate.  On  this  qaestion^  at  any  rate,  some  sohstatitial  agreement  mast 
cjdst,  and  might  be  expressed  with  great  advantage  to  the  Church. 

t  In  the  ''Eccles.  Pol'  v,  c.  67,  where  he  declares  that,  even  in  that  troTibloa» 
time  of  division  and  diKptitatioo,  '*  the  several  opinions  have  grown,  for  atight  I  can 
see,  to  a  general  agreement  concerning  that  which  alone  la  material— namelTi  the  real 
participatloa  of  Christ  and  of  Life  in  His  Bodj  and  Blood  by  means  of  this  Sacra- 
mextt  ;  then  goea  on  to  dwell  on  the  varions  points  of  belief,  in  which  he  traces  thig 
miiTeraal  agreement^  and  deprecates  the  discua&ion  of  theories  of  the  method  of  this 
partidpotioD— snch  aa  Transubstantiation,  CJonBubatantiation,  and  the  like ;  and 
finally,  orges  men  to  be  not  of  those  who  **  because  thoy  enjoyed  not,  disputed/*  but  of 
ihoee  who  '^dispated  not,  because  they  enjoyed*'* 
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conteiB plated,  and  that  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  only  intending 
commnnicanta  would  be  present  and  take  part  in  the  service.*  The 
resnlt  is  that,  while  it  is  impossible  to  exclode  any  devout  person  from. 
the  church  at  a  public  service,  yet,  to  encourage,  and  even  enjoin, 
non-commnnicatiog  attendance  as  a  rule  for  the  great  mass  of  the 
congregation  is  certainly  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Prayer-book ; 
as  it  is  contrary  to  what  lias  been  the  practice  of  the  Church  of 
Eogland  since  the  Reformation,  because  contrary  to  the  very  idea  of 
the  institation,  and  accordingly  (as  the  earliest  accounts  of  the  Eacha- 
ristic  service  show)  to  the  custom  of  the  primitive  Church.  If  on  encb 
occasions  the  celebrant  alone  commonicates,  the  practice  is  a  plain 
disobedience  to  the  express  direction  of  the  second  and  third  Rnbrica 
after  the  Commnnion  Service.  Even  if  arrangements  be  made  to 
secure  the  legal  minimum  of  '*  four,  or  three  at  the  least  *'  (which, 
however,  properly  applies  to  parishes  where  there  are  **  not  above 
twenty  persona  of  discretion  to  receive  the  Communion  *'),  atill  it  is 
only  the  letter,  and  not  the  epiritj  of  the  Prayer-book  which  is 
obeyed. 

Now  this  matter  is  one  of  grave  significance.  It  bears  upon  the 
fundamental  idea  of  the  Eucharistic  OflSce  itself.  For  those  who  are 
present  without  intending  to  communicate  are  not  merely  taking 
opportunity  for  earnest  devotionj  reverencing  the  promised  Presence 
of  Christ  among  those  who  are  gathered  in  His  name,  inspired  by  the 
racred  thoughts  snggested  by  the  Holy  Communion,  as  "  showing  the 
Lord's  death"  for  us,  and  manifesting  a  Christian  sympathy  with  the 
brethren  who  are  about  to  communicate*  If  this  were  all,  who  could 
make  objection  ?  But  they  are  led  to  believe  that  they  are  actually 
"assisting  at*'  the  service,  taking  a  real  part,  although  an  inferior 
part,  in  it,  and  therefore  in  some  degree  fulfilling  oar  Lord^s  command 
— ^**  Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me."  And  this  conception  is  not  only,  i 
as  I  have  said,  foreign  to  the  whole  idea  of  our  service,  but  it  con- 
tradicts that  express  declaration  of  Article  XXV.^ — which  hardly  admits 
of  historical  question — that  **  the  Sacraments  w^ere  not  ordained  of 
Christ  to  be  gazed  upon  .  .  .  but  that  we  should  duly  use  them,"  that 
is  (as  explained  in  the  next  sentence),  "  worthily  receive  the  same.'* 
The  growth,  therefore,  of  this  practice — whether  those  present  have 
previously  comrannicated  or  not — implies  a  view  of  the  Holy  Com- 
munion evidently  at  variance  with  this  declaration. 

The  practice  at  midday  services  has,  no  doubt,  some  connection  with  the 
inculcation  of  Fasting  Communion^  not  only  as  a  time-honoured  practice 

*  It  is  notable  that  in  1552,  at  tbe  very  time  when  the  Rubric  above  referred  to  i 
withdraWD,  the  eecc^nd  exhortation  preparatory  to  the  Service  of  H0I7  Commni] 
noted  as  "  a  fault  much  ^ater  "  than  absence,  that  '*  men  wiU  stand  by  and 
will  neither  eat  nor  drink  this  Holy  Communion  with  others'*;  and  bade  those  5 
would  not  communicate  to  **  depart  hence,"  while  yet  '*  thej  ponder  with  thcm&elv« 
from  whom  th<?y  depart/* 
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of  the  Charch,  and  as  likely  to  be  spiritaally  profitable,  bnt  a3  virtaally 
a  rnle  of  obligation — ^a  teachiDg  which  (aa  oor  Bishops  recently  declared) 
has  no  support  from  the  authority  of  the  Charch  of  England  In  aome 
cases  this  teachiog— like  many  of  the  ritaal  directions  to  the  officiatiog 
priest  given  in  nnauthoriBed  manuals — appears  to  connect  itself  with 
somewhat  carnal  and  materialistic  views  of  the  Presence  in  the  Sacra- 
ments, and  with  aome  crade  conceptions  of  the  spiritaal  valne  of  faating' 
In  any  case  it  onght  not  to  aasame  any  position  beyond  that  of  pioae 
opiDion  or  couosel.  Whether,  even  so,  it  conduces  in  all  cases  to  the 
setting  the  spirit  free  from  the  burden  of  the  flesh,  and  so  to  the  more 
spiritual  reception  of  the  sacrament,  admits  of  not  inconsiderable 
doubt 

Bat  the  real  significance  of  this  practice  lies  in  this^that,  in  the 
celebration  of  the  Blesaed  Sacrament,  it  dwells  not  on  the  receiving 
of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  according  to  His  express  institution, 
but  on  the  offering  of  **  Encharistic  sacrifice,"  at  which  it  is  supposed  to 
be  the  duty  and  privilege  of  all  to  aasiat,  whether  they  communicate  or 
not,  and  on  the  **  adoration^'  by  all  of  a  localised  Preseuce  of  Christ, 
**  under  the  form  "  (aa  it  is  sometimes  said)  '*  of  bread  and  wine/* 
Now  this  is  distioetly  a  reveraiou  to  the  idea  implied  in  media^vaT 
usage,  still  continued  io  the  Church  of  Eorae,  bnt  certainly  disowned 
by  the  Church  of  Eogland  when  our  Prayer-book  was  framed.  It  has 
been  often  said  that  the  Reformation  "turned  the  Mass  into  a  Com* 
munion  " ;  this  revival  of  pre- Reformation  usage  undoubtedly  tends 
to  '*  turn  the  Communion  into  a  Masg/*  That  tendency  (I  may  remark) 
seems  to  be  avowed,  by  manifest  implication,  by  the  habit  of  giving 
to  the  service  the  title  of  **Ma3s'*— a  title  which  since  1552  is  un- 
known to  the  Prayer-book,  and  which,  being  in  itself  the  most 
unmeaning  of  all  titles,  must  be  supposed  to  be  used  in  order  to  iadi* 
cate  the  revival  of  mediaeval  doctrine  and  practice. 

For  this  idea  of  the  true  nature  and  function  of  the  Holy  Sacra- 
ment appears  to  rest  on  a  belief  as  to  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the 
Presence  of  Christ  therein,  which  it  is  hard  to  distinguish  from 
Tranaubstantiationj  or  rather  from  those  crude  conceptions  of  a  carnal 
Presence,  of  which  Transubstantiation  was  the  scholastic  and  meta- 
physical explanation.  For  it  the  name  of  "  Eeal  Presence  "  is  com- 
monly claimed,  in  forgetfulness  (it  would  seem)  of  the  truth  that  that 
which  is  spiritual  is  far  more  real  than  that  which  is  carnal ;  and 
that  '*  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  are  verily  and  indeed  taken  and 
received,"  becaose  they  are  **  given ^  taken,  and  received  after  a 
heavenly  and  spiritual  manner."  In  the  well-known  **  Declaration 
on  kneeling,"  as  it  originally  stood,  the  belief  ina  *'  real  and  essential 
Presence  "  was  disclaimed  Since,  on  the  re-insertion  of  that  Rubric 
in  1662,  these  words  were  deliberately  changed,  and  only  the  con* 
ception  of  a  **  corporal"  (i.e.,  clearly  a  carnal)  ^  preeence  of  Christ's 
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natural  Flesh  and  Blood/'  was  denied,  I  cannot  bat  conclode  that 
th@  phrase  *'  Ileal  Presence ''  ia  admissible,  and  conveys  an  important 
trnlh,  if  properly  understood ;  altliotigh  we  may  hesitate  to  dispnte 
about  the  use  of  the  metaphysical  words  **  objective*^  aod  **  snb- 
jective "  in  relation  to  it.  Bat  nothing  is  clearer,  from  the  whole 
tenonr  of  our  service,  following  ont  the  words  of  Institution  and 
the  practice  of  the  primitive  Church,  than  that  the  reality  of  that 
Presence  to  its  ia  represented  as  depending  on  the  receiving  of  Hia 
Body  and  Blood,  which  He  Himself  gives  ns  spiritually  in  Hia  own 
sacred  Ordinance,  and  that,  like  the  '*  virtue "  of  healing  in  Hia 
incarnate  humanity,  its  ioEnite  blessing  is  to  be  drawn  out  by  the 
touch  of  faith.  When  our  Church  formally  rejecta  the  doctrine  of 
Transubstantiation,  that  rejection  xraplieB  the  repudiation  of  all  con- 
ception  of  the  Presence  of  Christ  in  the  Sacrament  inconsistent  with 
this  leading  idea. 

The  question  is  not  (be  it  observed)  of  the  use  of  the  pbra£e 
**  Eucharistic  Sacritice/*  There  ia  a  very  true  sense  in  which  it  can 
be  used — a  sense  found  in  the  earliest  Christian  Fathers — a  seme 
Tunning  through  the  great  ancient  Liturgies — a  sense  adopted  by  many 
of  our  old  divines,  not  only  of  the  school  of  Andre  we  s  and  Laud^  but 
of  the  earlier  school  of  Craumer  and  Jewel/— a  sens©  boldly  accepted 
by  our  two  Archbishops  in  their  answer  to  the  Bull  ApostolicfF  Cura:, 
It  may  perhaps  be  open  to  question  whether,  in  view  of  other  Eensea, 
which  have  been  given  to  this  phrase,  it  might  not  now  be  safer  to 
follow  out  the  well- known  explanation  of  it  given  by  St.  Chrysostom^ — 
who  himself  used  the  strongest  lauguage  as  to  "  Eachariatic  Sacrifice  "t 
— **  We  offer  EacriEce,  or  rather  we  make  memorial  of  sacrifice,"  In 
that  case  we  should  use  the  phrase  '*  Eucharistic  Memorial " — the 
Memorial  before  God,  pleading  and  applying  to  our  souls  the  *'  one  per- 
fect sacrifice,  oblation,  and  satisfaction  once  offered,**  and  in  so  doing 
should  undoubtedly  accord  most  cloEely  with  the  language  of  our  Con- 
aecration  Prayer.  But,  accepting  the  term  and  the  true  idea  of 
Eucharistic  Sacrifice  as  the  *^  Commemorative  Sacrifice,"  it  must  be  held 
that  the  completion  and  appropriation  of  that  sacrifice  of  "  Christ  our 
Passover  *'  involve  the  reception  of  the  Sacrament,  and,  as  the  whole 
idea  of  our  service  is  to  join  throughoot  the  priest  and  the  people 
together  in  one  great  act  of  Memorial  before  God,  this  implies  that 

*  Jewel,  far  instance,  speaks  of  the  "  incmentuTn  et  vcnerabUe  facrificium" ; 
Cranmer  of  *'tbe  sacrifice  commemorative  and  gratulatorr  by  the  priest  and  the 
people";  Laud^  in  hia  controversy  with  Fisher  (sect,  xxxv,  3)  of  the  threefold  sacriEce^ 
"  the  commemorative  pacrifice  of  Christ's  death,  represented  in  bread  broken  and 
wine  poured  out "  \  tbe  sacrifice  c^f  prai^  and  thankjig^iving  for  aO  the  benefits  and 
graces  we  receive  by  the  precioas  death  of  Chrij-t  "  ;  and  *'the  sacriBce  of  every  man's 
fionl  and  body,  to  serve  Him  in  both  all  the  rest  of  his  life"^ — all  this  he  deaoiibea 
as  *'  a  memory  of  the  full  and  all-sutlieient  sacriiice  offered  once  for  all,'*  *'icatltiited 
till  He  comes  again.'* 

t  He  had  spoken  of  the  ^e/>4  xal  tppiKtJjBijs  $vffta  in  the  Holy  Bacharist ;  he  addi>. 
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which  oer  Article  declares,  on  the  authority  of  Holy  Scriptore — ^tliat 
such  recaption  is  for  all  an  integral  and  domiDant  idea  in  the  Ordin- 
ance of  Christ. 

Nor  13  it  otherwise  as  to  the  phrase  of  **  Enchariatic  AdoratioQ." 
It  has,  indecdj  been  often  noticed  that  in  all  the  great  ancient 
Liturgies  the  adoration  of  prayer  and  thankegiviiig  ia  mainly  ad- 
dressed, not  to  onr  Lord  Himself,  but  to  God  the  Father,  or  to  the 
llt>ly  Trinity,  through  Him,  But  yet  in  this  most  sacred  Ordinance 
we  cannot  but  adore  Christ  a3  presentj  accordiog  to  His  promise,  in 
the  midst  of  ua,  and  present,  moreover,  to  give  us,  as  He  gave  to  His 
ApostleSj  Hts  own  Body  and  Blood,  and  so  **  to  dwell  in  os  and  we  in 
Him.*'  But  in  regard  of  Adoration  directed  in  any  sense  to  the 
consecrated  elements,  the  language  of  oar  Article  XXVIIL  is  clear  : 
**  The  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  not  by  Christ's  Ordinance 
reserved,  carried  about,  lifted  up,  or  tvorshipjy^dy  The  Declaration, 
moreover,  on  kneeling^  or  **  Black  Rubric,"  which — ^whatever  might 
be  the  defect  in  its  anthority  as  first  drawn  up — wcs  explicitly 
authorised  with  important  modification  in  1662,  states  with  equal 
explicitnes9,  "No  adoration  is  intanded,  or  ought  to  be  done  ,  .  , 
unto  the  Sacramental  Bread  and  Wine  there  bodily  received  "^that 
is,  to  the  elements  after  consecration — ^**or  to  any  corporal  Presence  in 
them  of  Christ's  natural  Flesh  and  Blood.*'  01  coorse,  it  was  always 
nDderstood  in  theory  that  the  adoration  so  paid  was  not  to  the  material 
substances  themselves,  but  to  a  localised  Presence  of  Cbrist  in  them — 
finch  adoration,  in  fact^  as  is  expressly  directed  in  the  Roman  Service 
of  the  Mass.  For,  indeed,  even  in  such  idolatry  as  ie  forbidden  in 
the  second  Commandment,  the  worship  of  the  image  is  in  theory — 
whatever  it  may  become  in  practice— the  worship  of  the  god  whom  it 
symbolises,  and  the  prohibition  itself  applied  to  such  worship,  even 
when,  as  in  the  case  of  the  golden  calf  in  the  witdemess,  it  was  pro- 
fessedly a  worship  of  Jehovah-  But  nevertheless  all  adoration  in 
any  way  directed  to  the  ooasecrated  elements  was  rejected,  as 
not  belonging  to  the  original  Institution  or  to  primitive  practice, 
and  no  trace  of  it  was  left  in  the  Prayer-book.  To  make  it,  there- 
fore, a  leading  idea  in  non-com  muni  eating  attendance,  and  to  use  in 
the  service  ceremonial  of  genuflection,  prostration,  and  the  like,  which 
indicates  it>  must  be  considered  as  a  sign  of  dissatisfaction  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Prayer-book  itself. 

It  IB  mid,  and  no  doubt  is  said  most  truly,  that  this  attendance  is 
encouraged  in  the  knowledge  that,  nnhappily,  great  masses  of  our 
people  habitually  neglect  to  obey  our  Lord's  command  by  reception  of 
the  Holy  Sacrament  in  remembrance  of  Him,  and  in  the  desire  to 
bring  such  persons  (so  to  speak)  within  the  sphere  of  influence  of  this 
highest  of  all  Christian  Ordinances,  and  so  to  restore  the  Holy  Eucha- 
rist  to  its  right  place  as  the  highest  and  truest  of  all  church  services. 
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Willi  ^dea»italfaDaoii|^fcblGhziBliu8m^  But 

we  mqr  wdl  hesUle  to  araepi  as  m  wtemm  lo  tluit  and  what,  if  we 
foOoir  ool  tibo  gaUmoe  of  our  Pn7«r-book,  appears  to  introduce  a 
pettqiaiim  of  Um  tne  idaa  of  the  Bsif  Korhaiiiit,  and  to  0Dgg«6^ 
ta  our  pooflfi  aa  uibmI  aabitiliile  far  Uie  Idgh  prifilege  to  wliich     j 
our  Lofd  calli  Ihcm.  ^H 

(()  Gloaelj  ooQncded  witli  this  is  uolfaer  '*  Ritualistic  "^  practice — ^^ 
Hio  giowiDg  pfactioe  of  memtioQ  of  (lia  oonaecratad  elements.  That 
leaerratioii,  with  a  Tiew  to  mmislratioii  to  the  absent  and  the  eick, 
wia  a  primitiv^e  practice  is  clear  from  the  first  aooount  of  the  EqcIui- 
ristic  Service  in  Jostin  Martjr.  For  that  purpoee  it  waa,  as  is  well 
known,  allowed  in  the  Prayer-book  of  1349,  Bat  that  allowance  was 
withdrawn  in  1552,  and  nerer  restored  in  snbeeqoeiit  reYtsions.  The 
eKet,  moreoTer,  of  the  sixth  Robric  at  the  close  of  the  Common  Ser- 
vice^ added  in  1662,  although  iU  obnooa  purpose  was  to  prevent 
irreverent  nse  of  the  consecrated  elements,  is  certainly  to  prevent 
reservation  altogether.  Nor  ia  it  di^Ecalt  to  nnder&tand  the  reason  of 
this  practical  prohibition  of  a  custom  in  itself  primitive  and  reasonable, 
when  we  refer  to  Article  XXVIII.,  already  quoted :  **  The  Sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  was  cot  by  Christ's  Ordinance  reserved,  carried 
about,  lifted  up,  or  icorskipptd"  It  was  not  reservation  in  itself  or 
for  the  purpose  of  minifitration  to  the  sick  (especially  in  times  of  great 
sickness  or  emergency),  but  reservation  with  a  view  to  adoration^ 
which  it  was  thought  necessary  to  forbid.  It  was  this  reservation 
which  formed  a  regular  part  of  medieval  practice,  and  for  which 
special  provisions  were  made.  Nor  can  it  well  be  doubted  that  it  ia 
this  reservation,  which  is  being  revived  in  some  of  our  churches,  and 
associated  with  some  form  of  adoration- — ^by  whatever  name  it  is  called 
— of  or  towards  the  reEerved  Sacrameut  To  it,  therefore^  applies 
what  has  been  said  as  to  this  adoration  itself.  Clearly  the  revival  is 
not  merely  a  technical  neglect  of  a  Robric  ;  it  indicates,  again,  a 
reversion  to  the  medieval  use,  which  our  Prayer-book  and  Articles 
have  ignored  or  neglected,  and  which,  as  the  experience  of  the  past 
has  shown,  is  only  too  likely  to  degenerate  into  superstitioE. 

(e)  It  would  appear  also,  although  on  this  point  there  is  less  certain 
evidence,  that  there  is  in  certain  churches  some  approach^  at  present 
comparatively  slight  and  infrequent,  to  that  veneration  of  sacred 
images  (and  emblems)  and  invocation  of  saints,  which  are  expressly 
repudiated  in  Article  XXII, 

The  former  was  forced  upon  public  attention  recently  by  the 
revival  of  the  old  "  Creepiug  to  the  Cross "  in  one  of  our  London 
churches ;  and  there  eeem  to  be  lesser  indications  of  it  in  the  burning 
of  candleB  before  sacred  images  or  pictures,  in  the  use  of  pro- 
cessions, pausing  before  them  for  prayer  and  genuflection,  and  the 
like.     Now  of  this  veneration,  as  of  the  adoration  of  the  Sacrament, 
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^e  all  know  that  it  is  not  in  theory  any  worship  of  the  m&terial  image 
or  crosa  itself;  it  is  Biipposed  to  be  only  a  stimulation  of  reverent 
memory  and  spiritual  devotion.  But  the  filightest  study  of  Church 
hiBtory,  especially  in  mediaeval  times,  Bhows  only  too  plainly  how 
easily  it  passes  into  varioos  euperstitioDs— into  the  idea  that  our 
woi^hip  is  more  acceptable  because  offered  before  these  visible 
emblems,  into  the  attribution  to  them  of  an  intrinsic  sacrednesa 
and  even  a  wonder-working  power.  It  wonld  be  a  great  mistake 
to  snppose  that  in  our  age  there  is  no  danger  of  sach  Buperstition, 
although  perhaps  the  need  of  those  visible  helps  to  devotion  is  far  leas 
than  in  times  of  less  advanced  civilisation  and  less  general  education. 
Onr  Church  of  England  has  certainly  known  nothing  of  such  venera- 
tion for  the  last  three  centuries.  The  introduction  of  it  into  our 
€ervice  is  an  example  of  the  over-aenauouansss  of  tone  and  of  the 
imitation  of  Boman  uasge,  on  which  men  have  recently  ventnred, 
in  desire  perhaps  of  attracting  the  devotion  of  the  uneducated,  bnt 
with  great  injury  to  the  spirituality  of  our  worship.  It  is  therefore 
more  than  matter  of  mere  ceremonial  Taken  in  conjnnction  with 
other  usages  in  these  chnrche3j  it  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  sign  of 
retrogression — a  religious  anachronism,  of  which  a  past  experience 
warns  us  to  beware. 

The  Invocation  of  Saints  is,  of  course,  to  be  clearly  distingDiahed 
from  reverent  memory  of  them,  thanks  to  God  for  them^  realisation  of 
the  Commnnion  of  Sainta  aa  unbroken  by  death,  even  the  pious  belief 
that  in  the  unseen  world  they  remember  and  pray  for  the  Church  on 
earth.  It  is  really  a  modified  worehipj  presupposing  in  them  power  to 
hear  and  answer  universal  prayer.  What  its  extraordinary  develop- 
ment has  been,  culminating  so  terribly  in  Mariolatry,  the  hietory  of 
the  Church,  especially  the  Western  Church  under  the  Roman  obedieoc?, 
shows  as  again  only  too  plainly.  Of  course,  it  does  not  put  the 
saints  in  the  place  of  God,  although  it  may  tend  to  obscure  in  popular 
devotion  the  direct  worship  of  the  Godhead,  Ent  it  mnst  b©  held  to 
trench  upon  faith  in  the  sole  mediation  of  our  Lord,  and  our  direct 
access  to  the  Father  through  Him  alone.  That  it  has  no  authority  in 
Holy  Scripture  or  in  the  primitive  Church  neage,  is  certain.  Accord- 
ingly it  has  been  deliberately  rejected  in  the  Church  of  Er gland,  and 
(as  in  the  litany)  formally  expunged  from  the  Prayer*  book.  The 
indications  of  ita  revival  in  the  worship  and  teaching  of  some  of  our 
churches  are  less  tnarked  than  in  the  other  cases  to  which  reference 
has  been  made.  But  they  certainly  exist,  and,  as  existing,  they  call 
for  vigilant  and  earnest  attention. 

(d)  One  more  point  of  crucial  importance  remains  to  be  dwelt 
npon^  bearing  so  strongly  on  the  general  idea  and  course  of  Christian 
lifej  that  at  this  moment  it  seems  to  engage  public  attention  mainly 
and  almost  exclusively.     It  is  the  attitude  assnmed  in  respect  of 
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Private  CanfesBion  and  Absolation.  Oa  this  matter,  in  spite  of  some 
ratber  remarkable  statements  and  argumeDts  recently  advanced,  it  can 
hardly  be  necessary  to  go  over  the  well- worn  gronnd  of  the  history 
of  the  establishment  of  snch  coafession  and  absolution  as  an  iotegral 
and  obligatory  part  of  the  Church  system — the  absence  of  all  primi- 
tive authority  for  it»  its  comparatively  late  introdcction,  the  fatal 
consequences  which  flowed  from  it  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  rejec* 
tion  of  it  as  obligatory  at  the  Ileformation.  Nor  can  there  be  need 
for  mnoh  argument  as  to  the  position  actually  assigned  to  it  in  the 
Prayer-book.  For  that  position  is  beyond  question.  It  is  not  merely 
that  such  confession  is  made  voluntary  instead  of  compulsory ;  it  \b 
clearly  set  forth  as  belonging  to  an  exceptional  phase  of  ChristiaQ 
life.  It  is  never  represented  as  the  regular  and  normal  practice  of  the 
faithful  Christian,  still  less  as  a  '*  counsel  of  perfection  "  for  the  devout 
and  saintly  life.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  implied  plaiuly  that  the  neces- 
sity for  it  indicates  a  morbid  spiritual  condition,  and  that  accordingly 
it  is  to  be  the  medicine,  not  the  food,  of  the  soul,  A  man  is  to  seek 
it  for  himself,  from  whatever  minister  of  Christ  he  will,  on  approaching 
the  Holy  Communion,  only  if,  after  the  confession  to  God  and  reoon- 
c illation  with  man,  which  are  regularly  appointed  means  of  prepara- 
tion>  he  still  "  cannot  quiet  his  own  conscience/'  He  is  to  be  '*  moved  " 
to  confession  in  the  hour  of  sickness  and  approaching  death,  only  if 
he  ''  feel  his  conscience  troubled  with  any  grievous  matter,"  to  which 
presumably  the  confession  is  to  be  confined ;  and  he  is  to  reoeive 
Absolution  only  it  **  he  hnmbly  and  heartily  deserve  it.'*  The  true 
character  of  the  Prayer-book  teaching  on  this  f  ubject^ — plain  enough 
in  itself — is  brought  out  even  more  plainly  by  contrast  with  the  pre- 
Keformation  doctrine  and  practice  as  to  the  "  Sacrament  of  Penanoe,'* 
and  with  the  express  declarations  of  the  Sarum  ^lanual,  fmm  which 
our  "  Visitation  of  the  Sick  "is  derived,  although  with  most  impoitant 
modifications.  Nor  can  we  fail  to  note  that  a  recognition  of  private 
confession  and  absolution  as  voluntary  indeed,  but  in  some  caees  a 
regular  rule  of  life,  was  made  in  1519,*  but  withdrawn  from  all  sub- 
sequent editions  of  the  Prayer-book,  It  seems  all  but  impossible  to 
doubt  what  the  rule  of  the  Prayer-book  ip,  whether  we  think  it  to 
be  a  wise  and  tight  rule  or  not. 

Bot,  while  this  is  the  case,  the  application  of  the  rule  in  practie© 
is,  we  must  allow,  a  matter  of  not  inconsiderable  difiBculty,  in  view  of 
the  practical  impossibility  of  that  primitive  discipline,  on  which  the 
compilers  of  our  Prayer-book  dwelt  in  the  preface  to  the  Comminition 

*  See  the  Exhortation  on  giving'  nafice  of  Ifolj  ComtQUQiot),  ^'requirlr^  fuoh  at 
iball  be  flatisfied  with  a  general  cocfeaeloQ  not  to  be  offended  with  (hem  that  do  nay, 
to  tbeir  farther  ^tisfying  the  auricular  and  secret  confession  to  the  pricNt ;  nor  thot«» 
alflo  Tvhich  thick  needful  and  convenient^  for  the  qnietnefij  of  their  own  coD»olcoota*^ 
panionlarlf  to  open  their  sins  to  the  priest,  to  be  offended  with  them  that  anv  Mitlsflled 
with  their  humble  confetsion  to  God  and  the  general  confession  to  the  limrotl*^' 
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Service,  an 3  of  whict  they  desired,  and  perhaps  hoped^  to  see  some 
r^toratioo.  Of  the  ose  of  private  confeBsioD^  even  as  an  exceptional 
usage,  the  freqaency  may  well  vary  greatly  QBder  different  circom- 
Btances,  and  according  to  the  epiritaal  conditione  of  the  persons  com- 
ceroed;  and  this  most  make  it  difficult,  or  imposaiblej  to  lay  down  a 
hard  and  fast  rule  for  universal  observance.  All  who  have  any 
pastoral  experience  know  well  both  its  epiritaal  value  under  critical 
conditionsj  aud  its  liabiUty  to  abuse  and  spirit aal  danger,  wherever  it 
b  made  an  habitual  rule  of  life  for  Cbriitians  generally.  The  right 
discretion  of  the  clergy  cannot  well  be  interfered  with  by  absolute 
CDmmand  from  superior  authority ;  still  !cs3  will  it  be  surrendered  to 
wholesale  denonciation  from  those  who  have  little  experience  of  the 
practice  and  its  effects.  The  carrying  out  of  the  plain  directions  of 
the  Prayer-book  on  this  matter  must  be  left  to  the  consciencefl  of 
those  who  receive  and  those  who  make  confossions ;  and,  as  a  rule,  it 
can  be  safely  left. 

But  it  is  useless  to  disgnise  from  ourselves  that  there  m  in  some 
quarters  a  disposition  to  set  it  a^ide,  sometimes  in  teaching,  more  often 
still  in  practice.  There  are  clergy  of  our  Church,  not  by  any  means 
the  least  earnest  and  influential^  who  evidently  believe  themselvea 
justified  in  representing  that  private  confession — ^not  of  any  special  ein 
troubling  the  conscience,  but  of  all  sins,  great  and  small,  which 
memory  can  recall,  followed  by  special  absolution— should  be  the  habitual 
custom  of  devout  Christians  in  general;  in  thiii  practically  making 
light  of  the  value  of  the  general  Confessions  and  Absolutions  of  the 
Church  ;  in  imposing  such  private  confession  and  abaolntion,  actually 
or  virtuallyj  by  authority  or  by  persuasion,  especially  on  the  young,  as 
a  condition  for  rightly  approaching  the  Holy  Communion  ;  and  in  going 
on  through  it  to  authoritative  spiritual  direction  of  the  individual 
conscience.  There  are  many  of  our  laity,  especially  of  women 
and  of  those  who  belong  to  Church  guilds  and  confraternities,  who 
demand  from  fchetr  clergy  what  they  believe  ti  be  the  spiritual 
privilege  of  systematic  confession  and  absolution^  and  tlieir  demand 
can  hardly  be  refused,  even  by  those  who  would  discourage  it.  It 
will  be  (I  suppose)  scarcely  denied  that  this  is  a  plain  departure  from 
the  principles  laid  down  in  the  Prayer-book,  and  a  reversion  to  the 
pre-Eeformation  practice^  only  with  the  additional  danger  that  it  is 
left  entirely  without  regulation  by  authority,  and  taken  np  frefjuently 
by  yonng  and  untried  men,  who  are  utterly  unfit  to  deal  with  grave 
religious  difficnlties  and  subjects  of  great  delicacy. 

It  is  (I  think)  unjust  to  refer  this  action  to  a  deliberate  deaign  to 
set  np  an  absolute  eacerdot&l  authority.  It  has  probably  in  most 
cases  grown  out  of  a  sincere  anxiety  to  combat  the  sins,  particularly 
of  the  grosser  kind^  of  which  the  experience  of  ministerial  life^  especially 
in  great  cities  testifies  the  appalling  reality,  and  to  bring  to  bear  on 
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the  Boul  of  each  sinner,  ftcoording  to  his  individaal  character  and  dr-^ 
cumstancea  and  needs,  the  witneBs  of  God  against  evil  and  the  assurance 
of  His  pardon  to  penitence.  The  sinner,  in  fact»  is  looked  opon  as  in 
the  morbid  condition  which  needs  the  medicine  of  the  soul ;  and  the 
error  has  been  mainly  that  which  has  so  often  been  made  in  regard 
of  the  medicine  of  the  body — the  continuing  the  treatment  which 
belongs  to  that  morbid  condition^  instead  of  enconraging  the  restoration 
to  the  independence  and  responsibility  of  health.  It  is  a  natnral| 
althoogh  generally  a  serioue,  error,  which  a  right  knowledge  of  human 
natnre  and  God's  own  discipline  of  it  by  trial  and  struggle  onght  to 
correct* 

Bat  the  icnportant  point  is  this — that  whatever  the  object  may  be^ 
the  experience  of  the  past  plainly  shows  ns  that  its  general  reeolts 
are  certainly  the  exaggeration  of  priestly  authority  and  responsibility, 
at  the  expense  of  individual  lay  freedom  and  with  it  of  strength  and 
independence  of  Christian  character,  and  probably  some  diminution 
of  the  deep  personal  sense  of  the  inalienable  responsibility  of  the 
sinner  before  the  eyes  of  God  Himself,  and  of  the  infinite  need  and 
infinite  blessing  of  throwing  the  soul  in  humble  penitence  and 
trustful  faith  upon  Him  and  Him  alone.  These  results  are  brought 
out  especially  in  the  development  of  spiritual  direction,  which,  even 
if  it  is  wise  and  holy-«even  if  it  does  not  enter  into  things  which 
should  be  left  to  the  soul  itself,  and  overbear  sacred  natural  relationships 
and  rights — yet,  as  a  regular  and  not  an  exceptional  exercise  of 
authority,  is  fraught  with  most  serious  danger  to  those  who  exercise  it, 
as  well  as  those  who  sabmit  to  it.  There  are  other  evils  and  scandals 
connected  with  the  confessional,  only  too  familiar  in  the  history  of 
Tpast  time,  and  unhappily  not  unknown  in  the  experience  of  the 
ipresent;  but  these  may  be  looked  upon  as  simple  abuses,  which  can 
Jbe  guarded  against.  The  essential  evils  of  which  I  have  spoken 
would,  even  under  the  wisest  regulations,  remain, 

The  whole  question  is,]  therefore,  of  the  gravest  importance. 
The  difference  of  the  two  conceptions  of  it  is  not  a  question  of 
degree  but  of  fundamental  principle — a  question  of  acceptance  of 
the  guidance  of  the  Prayer-book,  even  under  the  changed  condi- 
tions of  the  nineteenth  century,  or  of  recurrence  to  the  perverted 
conception  and  practice  which  grew  up  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
In  it^  perhaps  more  than  in  any  other  of  the  questions  now 
before  us,  is  involved  one  eseential  feature  of  the  true  Angli- 
can position— the  recognition  (that  is)  of  what  has  been  called 
'*the  priesthood  of  the  laity/'  implying  the  individoal  freedom  of 
access  to  God,  as  that  which  Church  ministration  is  to  recognise 
and  foster^  and  not  to  supersede.  In  spite  of  the  zeal  and  per- 
sistence with  which  habitual  confession  and  absolution  are  urged 
upon   us   as    **  sacramental  *' — ^as   in    fact,    the  old  '*  Sacrament  o£ 
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Penance  " — ►which  it  is  the  duty  aod  privilege  of  all  to  as©,  I  feel 
ooDvinced  that  the  public  opinio q  of  Charchmen  generally  will 
proQooQce  emphaticaliy  figainat  this  re-iQtrodactio^  of  the  regular 
coafesaionalj  ia  the  light  not  merely  of  abstract  principle,  bnt  Etill 
more  of  practical  experieoce^the  experience  of  the  past,  which 
led  to  the  rejection  of  it  at  the  Heformatioiii  and  the  experience  of 
the  present,  as  it  comes  oat  plainly  in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  and 
is  known  in  a  modified  form  in  our  own  Churoli,  Perhaps  it  is  more 
likely  that,  under  the  present  strong  excitement  of  opinion  and 
feeling,  the  right  use  of  confession,  a3  sanctioned  in  the  Prayer- book, 
may  be  confounded  in  popular  denunciation  with  the  abuse  of  it ; 
and  BO  in  this  matteri  as  in  some  others,  the  issues  of  the  present 
controversy  may  be  confused,  and  the  pastoral  duty  of  the  Church, 
to  struggle  against  sin  and  help  the  penitentj  may  be  hindered. 

These  are»  it  would  seem,  the  chief  ritualistic  usages  which  are 
really  of  spiritual  importancej  and  which  indicate  a  divergence  from 
the  Anglican  position  as  expreesed  in  the  Prayer-book,  The  question 
on  which  Churchmen  have  to  make  op  their  minds  is  this — whether 
in  the  nineteenth  century  there  is  to  be  a  modification  of  the  position 
thus  taken  up  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  No  one,  of 
course,  assumes  that  the  utterances  of  thoae  centuries  are  to  be 
regarded  as  infallible,  or  that  the  Prayer-book  is  absolutely  perfect 
But  it  will  be  clear  to  all  thinking  men  that,  if  there  is  to  be  modifi* 
cation,  it  must  be  by  the  authority  of  the  Church  as  a  whole,  and  not 
of  the  clergy  alone,  still  less  at  the  will  of  individual  clergy  and  their 
congregations,  supported,  it  mny  bej  by  irresponsible  voluntary  associ- 
ations. For  my  own  part,  I  believe  that  the  great  body  of  Churchmen, 
while  they  may  wisli  for  some  greater  elasticity  of  system  and  some 
practical  developments,  have  no  desire  to  modify  that  position  in  any 
essential  point.  Accordingly,  I  cannot  doubt  that  they  will  conclude 
that,  as  in  other  critical  times,  so  in  the  present  risk  of  internal  con-  *] 

flict,  disorder,  and  possible  disruption,  their  wisdom  is  to  rally  to  the  1 

Prayer-book^appealing  as  it  does  in  every  page  to  the    supreme  i 

authority  of  Holy  Scripture— aa  the  best  available  standard  of  Chris- 
tian  truth  and  Church  order,  and  the  beat  security  for  peace  and  unity. 
There  ought  to  be  in  this  no  distinction  of  party ;  but  perhaps  most  of 
all  the  appeal  should  come  home  to  the  adherents  of  the  great  Church 
movement,  which  made  this  loyalty  to  the  Prayer-book  its  guiding 
principle. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  ask,  **  What  is  Ritualism  ?  "'  nob 
**  How  is  it  to  be  dealt  with  ?  **  My  anxiety  is  that  distinction 
should  be  made  between  Ritualistic  usages  which  are  purely  ceremonial 
and  those  which  have    a    plain    religiouB   significance,   and    so    the 
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ixFBrn  BAaar, 


P.B, — It  ifl  right  to  Bay  that  these  pages  were  written  before  the 
iiimo  of  the  recent  Viritation  Charges  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
which  mark  an  epoch  in  this  controversy,  and  which — just  l>6caQ8e 
they  fail  to  satisfy  the  extreme  parties  on  either  hand — will,  I  believe, 
be  thankfully  accepted  by  the  great  body  of  Chnrchmen.  I  need 
hardly  lay  that  I  myself  am  thankful  to  have  the  opinions  here 
advanced  sanctioned  in  many  points  by  his  supreme  authority. — A.  B, 
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"VTEITHER  tbe  Britiah  Government  nor  the  Bfitbh  people  can 
JLi  hope  to  escape  the  penal ty  of  their  own  weakneaa.  The 
Fashoda  dilemma  in  the  very  hoor  of  supreme  anoceds  is  the  bitter 
drop  in  the  draught  of  triumph  auppHed  by  the  military  genina  of 
General  Kitchener,  Yet  posterity  will  never  doubt  that  it  was 
placed  there  by  oar  own  acts,  and  that  it  represents  some  part  of  the 
retribution  due  for  the  irreparable  betrayal  of  Gordon  and  for  the 
cowardly  and  reckless  evacuation  of  the  Soudan*  Gordon  foresaw 
and  prophesied  it  all.  There  is  **the  certainty  that  yon  will 
eventually  be  forced  to  amash  up  the  Mahdi  under  greater  diffieultiea 
if  yon  wish  to  maintain  peace  in  and  to  retain  Egypt."  In  another 
passage  he  speaks  of  that  effort  costing  millions  of  money  and 
thousaudfl  of  livea  in  the  future  if  the  policy  of  evacuation  is 
persisted  in.  But  of  all  his  utterances  that  recorded  as  far  back  as 
1878  to  this  eflect  was  the  moat  prophetic.  *'Our  Euglish  Govern- 
ment  lives  on  a  hand-to-mouth  policy*  Thoy  are  very  ignorant  of 
these  lands  (i  e.^  the  Soudan  south  to  the  Equator  and  westwards 
over  Darfur  and  Bahr  Gazelle),  yet  some  day  or  other  they,  or  some 
other  Government,  wiU  have  to  know  them,"  The  day  has  arrived, 
and  apparently  the  French  Government  knows  them  as  well  as  the 
British. 

It  will  be  well  to  record  at  the  threshold  of  an  unbiased  con- 
eideration  of  this  important  question  how  fully  those  predictions  have 
been  realised.  In  the  first  place,  twelve  millions  sterling  were 
expended  on  Lord  Wolseley'a  failure  to  aave  Gordon,  and  then  we 
abandoned  the  Soudan,  Notwithstanding  that  ignominious  with- 
drawal, events  made  it  clear  that  **  the  Soudan  could  not  be  divorced 
from  Egypt,"  and  after  five  years  preparations  began  to  be  made  to 
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recover  it,  lo  Dine  years'  preparation  and  the  three  campaigns  of 
Dongola,  Atbara,  and  Omdurman  another  twelve  millions  have  been 
expended.  To  organise  the  whole  of  the  old  Egyptian  provinoea, 
excladiog  the  Bahr  Gazelle  and  the  Equatorial  region,  will  reqoire  at 
least  another  twelve  millions.  These  figures  will  show  that  Gordon 
did  not  underestimate  the  cost  of  oar  want  of  purpose  in  1884. 
Still  we  have  smashed  the  Mahdist  power,  and  the  control  of  the 
Nile  has  reverted  to  the  Khedive. 

But  oor  want  of  purpose  was  not  confined  to  the  year  1885  and 
the  period  of  absolute  inaction  that  followed.  It  continued  long 
after  the  resumptiou  of  active  operations,  and  even  when  Lord 
Salisbury  described  the  plans  of  the  Government  in  1897  they  were 
limited  to  the  task  of  avenging  General  Gordon  and  destroying  the 
barbarous  power  of  the  Khalifa — -in  other  words,  to  the  occupation  of 
Khartoum  and  Omdurman,  The  intention  eventually  to  resume 
control  over  the  dependent  provinces  was,  however,  revealed  in  the 
Anglo- Congolese  Convention  of  1891,  by  which  the  British  Govern- 
ment leased  the  whole  of  the  Bahr  Gazelle  province,  including 
Fashoda,  to  the  Congo  State,  thus  claiming  the  right  to  dispose  of 
that  territory  as  part  of  the  old  Egyptian  pOBsessione*  But  although 
it  claimed  the  right  it  did  not  assert  it,  for  it  was  publicly  known 
that  France  at  once  protested  against  the  Convention,  and  not  merely 
diminished  in  the  most  high-handed  fashion  **  the  Bahr  Gazelle, 
iuclnding  Fashoda,"  to  the  enclave  of  Lado,  but  wrested  from  the 
Congo  State  the  valuable  and  costly  stations  it  had  founded  in  the 
Semio  region  north  of  the  Mbomn.  This  step,  taken  in  broad  day- 
light and  not,  as  Str  Charles  Dilke  suggests,  in  the  dark  or  as  a 
got-up  affair,  very  much  discounted  the  effect  of  Sir  Edward  Grey 'a 
language  in  March  1895 — some  months  after  the  Franco- Congolese 
Convention  modifying  that  with  England — when  he  characterised  the 
advance  of  a  French  expedition  towards  the  Nile  as  **  an  unfriendly 
act/*  Sir  Edward  Grey's  words  were  no  equivalent  for  France*a 
acts;  and  as  it  was  known  throughout  18DG  and  1897  that  Liotard 
and  March  and  were  practically  certain  to  reach  the  Nile  and  thus 
give  effect  to  the  claim  France  bad  put  forward  to  the  Bahr  Gazelld^  i 
in  1894,  it  follows  that  the  omission  to  make  the  most  strenuous  and 
emphatic  protest  against  M,  Hanotaux's  reply  to  Sir  Edward  Grey  in 
the  French  Senate  in  April  1895,  and  to  warn  France  that  such  a' 
step  would  be  treated  as  a  msitrs  belli,  weakened  our  case  and  gave 
the  French  good  reason  to  believe  that  we  would  recoil  before  the 
2Trm  dc  possession  which  had  answered  so  well  in  Siam  and  We&t 
Africa. 

The  point  that  it  is  mcst  necessary  to  make  clear  in  approaching 
this  question  with  a  view  to  its  eatisfactory  and  speedy  solution  is 
that    our   own    weakness,   vacillation,   and   trust    in    the   chapter  of 
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accidents  have  damaged  oor  case,  and,  so  far  m  argument  goes,  given 
our  aEtagonist  a  chance  to  which  neither  her  Bacrifices  nor  her  motives 
entitle  her.  We  are  fettered  by  our  ahort-sighted  policy  in  1884-5, 
by  the  policy  of  evacuation  and  Seattle  which  was  favoured  not  only 
by  the  Gladstone  Administration  but  by  Lord  Salisbury's  great  Pro- 
consul Lord  Cromer,  and  by  the  timidity  which  led  the  Conservative 
Government  to  think  that  public  opinion  would  only  support  the 
gradual  and  piecemeal  recovery  of  the  old  Sondan,  On  the  other 
hand,  France  has  not  only  been  enconraged  to  go  on  by  our  hesitation, 
but  has  been  led  by  concessions  on  our  part  in  every  controversy  to 
believe  that  the  British  Government,  and  Lord  Salisbury  in  particular, 
wonld  never  fight  an  issue  to  the  bitter  end  and  by  an  appeal  to  the 
sword.  The  Qaai  d'Orsay  may  well  be  excused  for  believiog  that 
the  Minister  who  could  not  hold  his  own  on  the  Mekong,  who  over- 
looked tho  Waima  outrage  so  completely  as  to  forget  to  claim  the 
personal  indemnities  admitted  to  be  due,  and  who  bad  not  a  word  to 
say  against  iL  Gerard's  encroachments  in  China  and  the  retention  of 
two  of  the  most  important  provinces  of  Siam,  would  never  make 
Marchand's  presence  at  Fashoda  a  cause  of  quarreL  Our  so-called 
statesmen  have  ever  been  the  clog  on  the  wheel  of  British  progress.  In 
two  centuries  three  names  alone  are  associated  with  the  effective 
assertion  of  British  power,  and  we  have  neither  Pitta  nor  a  Palmerston 
to-day.  Even  iu  the  miserable  Soudan  muddle  the  Egyptian  PashaB 
of  Cairo,  of  whom  never  a  civil  word  is  written,  showed  in  1884—5  a 
truer  statesmanship  than  our  most  distinguished  representatives. 
When  the  latter  sacrificed  their  private  convictions  to  swim  with  the 
stream  by  supporting  the  Government  programme  of  evacuation,  the 
Pachas  refused  to  subscribe  their  names  to  any  policy  based  on  the 
withdrawal  from  or  surrender  of  the  Soudan,  and  several  among  them 
even  declined  the  post  of  its  Governor-General  on  learning  that  they 
were  to  give  effect  to  such  a  decisiou.  Time  has  shown  that  they 
were  right,  and  that  the  collective  wisdom  of  Downing  Street  in 
agreement  with  Lord  Cromer  for  that  period  was  wrong. 

The  recollection  of  these*  facts  will  perhaps  temper  the  heated 
decision  that  Marchand  must  be  turned  out  of  Fashoda  without  delay 
or  discussion,  and  that  Eugland  must  proceed  to  maim  France  with 
the  result  of  leaving  her  in  a  crippled  condition  to  be  farther  maimed 
and  perhaps  destroyed  by  Germany,  while  at  the  same  time  France 
must  succeed  in  sufficiently  maiming  England  to  make  her  less  able 
to  hold  her  own  in  Asia  against  Russia  The  common  sense  of  the 
nation  wUl  revolt  against  so  precipitate  a  decision,  and  will  soon 
refuse  to  see  any  proof  of  statesmanship  in  a  violent  settlement  of  the 
Fashoda  difficulty  when  a  brief  reflection  will  show  that  our  own 
weakness  in  the  past  largely  contributed  to  its  creation.  It  is  no 
depredation  of  the  importance  of  our  interests  on  the  Upper  Kile  to 
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say  tbat  they  are  not  worth  a  precipitate  and  headlong  qaarrel  with 
Franc5e»  a  neighbouring  country  with  which  we  have  for  eighty  years 
been  laborionsly  building  np  a  better  relationship,  and  whose  oontinued 
existence  13  a  safeguard  and  not  a  menace  for  our  highest  interesta. 
No  one  can  accuse  me,  who  can  iihow  an  unbroken  record  of  public 
writinga  in  season  and  out  of  season  in  favour  of  the  retention  and 
reooTery  of  the  Soudan,  of  minimising  the  value  of  our  interests  on 
the  Upper  Nile,  but  if  they  can  be  secured  and  regularised  without  a 
war  with  France  every  one  ia  the  gainer.  We  may  have  to  support 
them  by  force  of  arms  ;  but  to  destroy  the  chances  of  a  diplomatic 
success  by  throwing  the  sword  into  the  scales  is  nnworthy  of  our 
position  and  dignity. 

While  there  is  still  time  it  may  be  hoped  that  both  Governments 
andf  more  important,  both  peoples  will  listen  to  some  arguments 
based  not  on  passion  but  on  reason.  The  British  hare,  in  the  first 
place,  to  recollect  that  their  own  weakness  in  the  past  is  largely 
responsible  for  Marchand'a  presence  at  Fashoda  and  for  the  French 
intrusion  into  the  Bahr  Gazelle.  On  the  other  hand,  the  French 
must  also  listen  to  some  home  truths.  The  steps  taken  by  their 
agent  or  representative  were  not  merely  an  unfriendly  act  because 
Sir  Edward  Grey  with  Lord  Eosebery's  authority  thus  described 
them,  but  because  they  were  guided  by  an  absolutely  hostile  inten- 
tion. March  and  was  to  reach  the  Nile  not  merely  to  raise  the 
tricolour  thereon,  but  to  join  hands  with  an  Abyssinian  army,  led  by 
French  officers  as  well  as  the  generals  of  the  Negus,  and  thus  form 
an  effective  barrier  in  the  path  of  the  Anglo-Egyptians.  The  plan 
did  not  come  off*  The  Abysainians  did  not  play  their  part,  but  we 
must  recollect  that  if  the  French  remained  at  Fashoda  there  would  be 
the  probability  of  their  attempting  to  do  so  on  some  future  occasicn. 
The  intention  of  the  French  in  this  expedition  could  not  have  been 
more  anti-British  than  it  was,  but  although  Marchand  reached  the 
Nile  the  main  project  has  failed*  But  the  French  must  not  expect 
lis  to  feel  grateful  for  their  little  adventure  in  behalf  of  civilisation. 
Having  failed  in  the  purpose,  and  the  purpose  itself  being  revealed, 
the  French  have  to  ask  themselves  the  question  whether  there  is  any 
practical  utility  in  leaving  eight  of  their  officers  with  a  contingent  of 
120  black  men  in  a  place  notoriously  unhealthy  and  completely 
isolated*  That  is  a  question  they  will  have  no  difficulty  in  answering 
themselves  if  they  are  allowed  the  time  for  reflection,  and  find  no 
cause  for  interpreting  our  remonstrances  as  threats. 

The  French  are  always  open  to  persuasion  if  they  are  approached 
on  the  more  chivalrous  aide  of  their  character,  and  if  arguments 
taken  from  the  storehouse  of  sentiment  rather  than  reason  are 
employed.  They  will  deny  our  right  to  lay  down  the  law,  and  they 
are  far  more  likely  to  go  to  war  for  a  phrase  than  we  are ;  but  on  the 
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other  hBind,  they  will  not  attempt  to  deny  that  our  aacriSceg  of  men 
and  moneyj  the  martyrdotn  of  GordoD,  who  was  always  urgiog  na  to 
**  make  up  with  France  in  Egypt/*  and  the  efforts  we  have  made 
under  Gordon*  Baker,  and  others  for  the  BappreBsion  of  the  slave 
trade  in  this  very  region,  give  as  a  claim  far  superior  to  any  they 
possesd,  which  the  weakness  of  our  representatives  dnring  several 
years  diminished  bat  coald  not  destroy^  and  against  which  even  the 
daring  march  of  Marcbaod  cannot  provide  any  equivalent  title.  I 
say  if  the  French  are  allowed  to  weigh  these  argaments  they  will  see 
themselves  that  the  fact  that  their  officer  reached  Fashoda  two  months 
before  Lord  Kitchener  does  not  famish  a  sufficient  ground  for  their 
retaining  possession  of  that  place  in  face  of  the  return  of  the  old 
Egyptian  masters  of  that  territory.  The  sandy  plains  of  the  Soudan 
are  stained  with  some  of  the  best  blood  of  England;  against  that 
claim  the  French  have  no  set-off  The  name  and  the  achievements 
of  Gordon  alone  stipply  title-deeds  to  the  provinces  he  won  over  to 
ciyilisation^  and  in  which  he  put  down  the  slave  chase  with  the  hand 
of  a  master. 

These  arguments  will  carry  conviction  to  the  French  conscience, 
and  if  the  proverbial  golden  bridge  is  buDt  for  the  honourable  retire- 
ment of  a  proud  and  sensitive  nation,  the  Fashoda  incident  will  pass 
away  without  that  rap  tare  of  the  entente  cordialc  with  our  neighbours 
which  wa  vakoj  and  which  we  shonld  see  broken  with  permanent 
regret. 

At  the  same  time,  France  cannot  retain  Fashoda  nor  can  she  be 
allowed  to  possess  any  portion  of  the  Bahr  Gazelle  contiguous  to  the 
Nile.  The  question  is  how  this  retirement  can  be  effected  in  a  grace- 
ful manner  without  the  least  appearance  of  constraint  or  compulaion 
on  either  side*  There  is  absolately  only  one  way  of  arriving  at  this 
desirable  conclasion,  and  that  is  by  reviving  the  Anglo-Congolese 
Convention  of  May  1891  by  which  the  Bahr  Gazelle  was  leased  to 
King  Leopold.  France  cannot  have  that  province,  or,  to  be  accarate, 
the  greater  part  of  it,  but  she  will  very  likely  fight  for  the  honour  of 
her  flag  sooner  than  retreat  On  the  other  handj  she  wonld  beyond 
doubt  readily  avail  herself  of  a  third  courae^ — ^that  the  province  in  dis- 
pute should  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  Belgians.  England  must  and 
will  have  what  may  be  called  the  soperior  control  of  this  part  of  the 
Upper  Nile,  bat  she  certainly  does  not  want  to  go  to  war  with 
France.  Although  less  inclined  than  the  French  to  accept  a  com- 
promise at  this  moment^  it  is  dilTicnlt  to  see  how  the  British  Govern- 
ment can  have  any  objection  to  revive  the  lease  it  granted  four  years 
ago  to  the  sovereign  of  the  Congo  State  if  that  arrangement  will 
satisfy  French  opinion  and  enable  the  Qaai  d^Orsay  to  meet  ns  half- 
way. The  attenuation  of  that  lease  by  the  French  Government  with- 
out any  reference  to  us  was  a  far  more  Qagrant  act  of  unfriendliness 
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than  Marcband'a  presdnoe  at  Fashoda,  yet  its  eettlement  was  aliowecl 
to  btand  over.  The  time  has  now  come  to  settle  them  botb.  Eogland 
cannot  allow  a  formal  arrangement  sncb  aa  that  signed  by  Lordj 
Roeebery'a  Government  with  King  Leopold  to  be  summarily  modified] 
and  practically  set  aside.  She  is  the  more  induced  to  take  up  that 
line  of  policy  in  this  matter  because  in  doing  so  she  will  also  find  the 
cure  for  the  malady  in  the  existing  relations  of  two  great  States* 

But  at  this  point  of  the  question  Sir  Charles  DUke  steps  in  and 
says,  If  yon  do  this  King  Leopold  will  ^ecare  onr  most  valaable  pro* 
Tince  of  the  Soudan.  The  opinion  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke  is  entitled  to 
great  weight  in  matters  of  foreign  policy,  but  it  is  not  clear  that  he 
is  prepared  to  make  the  presence  of  the  French  at  Fa&hoda  or  in  tho 
Bahr  Gazelle  a  casus  Idli  If  not,  the  fertility  of  that  province  is  a 
question  quite  beside  the  immediate  issue  ;  and  if  the  only  two  mam 
points  are  to  avert  war  and  to  yet  keep  the  French  away  from  the 
Nile,  and  above  all  to  intercept  any  possible  line  of  oommnnicatioti 
with  Abyssinia,  then  the  fact,  to  use  »Sir  Charles  Dilke*d  phrase,  of 
King  Leopold's  takiog  the  oyster,  even  if  true,  would  not  weaken  the 
merit  of  an  arrangement  which  was  concluded  for  major  considerations. 
But  13  the  Bahr  Gaaelle  the  oyster  of  the  Sondan  ?  General  Gordon 
always  spoke  of  Darfur  as  the  granary  of  the  Soudan,  and  mineral 
deposits  are  far  more  likely  to  be  found  In  Sennaar  and  generally  on 
the  Abyssinian  frontier  than  in  the  Bahr  Gazelle,  The  potentialities 
of  the  whole  of  the  Soudan  are  great,  but  their  realisation  will  take 
time  and  a  heavy  expenditure  of  capital.  The  tafk  will  be  lightened 
if  some  small  part  of  it  can  be  entrusted  to  other  hands,  and,  of 
course,  provided  that  we  can  feel  sure  of  their  proving  safe.  I  sup- 
pose it  is  not  necessary  to  occupy  space  in  proving  that  we  have  no 
peril  to  dread  from  the  Belgians.  They  are  not  set  on  an  aggrandUiog 
policy  with  the  niilitaTy  aid  of  truculent  Abyssinian  chiefs,  and  m 
Central  Africa  they  are  tied  to  the  principle  of  free  trade  and  a 
maximum  tariff  of  ten  per  cent.  They  are,  moreover,  a  people  whose 
numbers  and  whose  exceptional  position  in  Europe  enable  na  to  say 
without  any  insult  that  they  would  prove  inoflensive  neighbours. 

There  is  another  point  of  importance.  The  territory  of  the  Bahr 
Gazelle  was  not  given  but  leased  to  the  King  of  the  Belgians.  Tho 
lease  was  to  remain  in  full  vigour  daring  the  reign  of  King  I^eopold 
II.,  and  at  the  expiration  of  his  Majesty *s  reign  it  was  to  continue  in 
force  over  a  contracted  area  so  long  as  the  Congo  State  remained 
independent  or  a  Belgian  colony  under  the  King's  successors.  It  was 
consequently  not  to  be  an  indefeasible  possession^  and  France's  right  of 
pre-emption  over  the  Congo  State  would  not  apply  to  it*  The  arrange* 
ment  was  alao  not  altogether  one*sided.  The  Congo  State  leaded  in 
return  to  great  Britain  a  strip  of  territory  twenty-five  kilomotrea 
broad  from  Tanganyika  to  Lake  Albert  Edward.     This  claim  hmm 
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never  poasesaed  any  valae  because  Germany  profceBtad  against  it.  An 
impartial  observer  will  probably  conclttde  from  the  energy  with 
which  both  France  and  Germany  protested  against  this  Convention 
of  LoFd  Rosebery's  Government,  that  it  was  an  exc5ellent  arrangement. 
Its  value,  however,  at  the  present  moment  is  that  it  farnisheB  the 
means  of  a  friendly  and  pacific  deal  with  France.  As  the  Congo  State, 
owing  to  the  German  protest-,  was  enable  to  furnish  the  equivalent 
specified  in  the  third  article  of  the  Convention^  it  would  only  be 
reasonablo  that  some  other  concession  should  be  inserted  in  the  terms 
of  the  new  lease.  Unlike  more  powerful  and  less  scrupulous  neigh- 
bours, the  Sfcate  is  quite  prepared  to  negotiate  on  the  actual  merits  of 
the  case  and  the  practical  necessities  of  the  sifcaation.  It  can  also 
be  relied  on  to  carry  out  the  promises  it  makes  and  to  fulfil  the 
conditions  imposed  upon  it.  If  the  French  had  not  come  to  the  Nile 
at  all,  the  Anglo-Congolese  Convention  of  May  189'1  would  naturally 
have  been  revived  in  some  form  or  other  i  but  the  preaenc©  of  Marchand 
at  Fashoda,  and  the  critical  situation  between  England  and  France, 
have  made  the  whole  question  one  of  capital  importance.  If  the 
French  give  way  the  future  arrangement  with  the  Congo  State  on  the 
Nile  will  no  doubt  puraae  a  normal  course  5  but  if  they  will  not  give 
way,  then  the  alternative  I  have  sketched  may  be  the  means  of  avert- 
ing a  serious  and  regrettable  strife. 

Demeteius  C,  Boclger. 
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IT  is  difficult,  even  onder  th©  most  favourable  circomstances,  to 
make  an  adeqtiate  estimate  of  the  cbaracter  of  a  man  whoee 
long  public  career  has  jast  been  cloeed  by  death.  Many  of  the 
elements  entering  into  it  have  been  obscnred  by  time,  or  lost  sight  of 
in  the  competitions  of  onr  restleas  life ;  besides,  there  are  bo  many 
nnrevealed  quBntities  that  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  fix  the  amount 
or  value  of  the  work  he  has  done  for  his  time^  or  his  probable  place 
in  hietory.  These  difficulties  are  enhanced  when  it  is  a  close  personal 
friend  of  many  years  about  whom  one  must  write.  Nor  is  the  task 
made  easier  when,  as  in  Mr.  Bayard's  case,  the  character  is  a  type 
wMch  has  almost  entirely  passed  out  of  the  public  life  of  modem 
countries. 

I  shall  not  deal  with  dates  or  events  except  so  far  as  they  may 
grow  out  of  my  theme,  which  is  the  character  of  the  man  rather  than 
the  successive  steps  by  which  it  was  either  developed  or  shown. 
Mr*  Bayard's  position  before  the  American  public  was  absolutely 
unique.  In  the  best  and  highest  sense^  it  was  an  inheritance  not 
only  of  qualities,  but  of  place ;  and  yet  it  was  not  fixed  by  the  law  of 
primogeniture,  nor  won  in  war  and  conflict  The  fact  that  his  great 
grandfather,  his  grandfather,  his  father,  his  uncle,  and  himself  saw 
service  in  the  United  States  Senate  from  the  three  counties  which 
constitute  the  little  State  of  Delaware  is  no  doubt  an  interesting 
fact.  It  is  still  more  interesting  to  know  that  not  one  of  them  waa 
preferred  for  any  other  reason  except  recognised  fitness. 

Mr,  Bayard,  then,  during  the  whole  of  his  public  career  was  sure 
of  his  standing.  He  had  no  personal  or  party  contests  to  weaken  op 
break  his  influence,  to  waste  his  time,  to  sour  his  temper,  or  to  disturb 
his  peace  of  mind.     He  was  not  forced  to  turn  himself  into  an  office- 
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broker,  or  to  be  an  ©rraBd  boy  for  all  the  petty  ambitions  of  his  State. 
He  was  not  com  periled  to  master  tlie  tactics  of  party  orgaoisation^  and 
thus  to  make  himself  a  drill-master  rather  than  a  statesman.  Nor 
was  he  obliged  either  to  become  a  boss  himself  or  to  take  orders  from 
some  man  who  had  achieved  this  position.  Having  no  intermediaries 
between  himself  and  the  people  he  represented,  he  was  able  to  devote 
himself  withotit  question  to  the  pablic  service,  whose  boundaries^ — 
according  to  his  interpretation — were  coterminous  with  the  public 
interest. 

Until  he  had  passed  forty,  Mr.  Bayard  devoted  himself  almost 
wholly  to  his  profession.  His  knowledge  of  the  law  had  been  laid 
opon  deep  and  snre  foundations.  He  did  not  stop,  as  many  public 
men  do  nowadays,  when  he  had  acquired  merely  enough  of  theory  to 
enter  upon  the  practice,  In  this,  as  in  all  things^  he  insisted  upon 
going  to  the  bottom.  The  work  of  the  first  offices  he  held  was  purely 
profesaional,  in  no  sense  political.  They  pertained  to  his  own  little 
I3elaware  which,  as  one  of  the  border  States,  was  as  nearly  as  possible 
half  slave  and  half  free.  This  geogi*aphical  position,  combined  with 
his  incapacity  to  take  extreme  views,  made  him  at  all  times  a  sincere, 
patriotic  friend  of  the  Union,  the  advocate  of  constitutional  measures, 
and  the  opponent  of  the  drastic  methods  resorted  to  on  both  sides. 

He  recognised,  more  clearly  than  most  of  his  contemporaries,  what 
problems  must  follow  the  abolition  of  slavery  by  violence.  The  domi- 
nance of  commercialism  in  politics  ;  the  certainty  of  riot  and  corrup- 
tion in  the  conquered  States,  and  the  resulting  demoralisation  in  all ; 
the  hardening  effect  of  passion  and  division,  the  slow  growth  toward 
real  unity,  and  their  effect  opon  both  conqueror  and  conquered  ;  the 
perils  inseparable  from  unsettled  financial  conditions — all  these 
appealed  with  peculiar  force  to  the  thoughtful  and  truly  conEervative 
man  who  stood  on  the  threshold  of  great  responsibilities.  This  long' 
period  of  careful  preparation  had  a  decided  effect  upon  his  public- 
career.  It  accentaated  the  seriousness  with  which  he  entered  upon 
the  work  before  him,  and  so  increased  his  sense  of  duty  as  to  keep 
him  in  public  life  long  after  interest  and  inclination  had  mad©  retire- 
ment desirable. 

When  Mr,  Bayard  entered  the  United  States  Senate  in  1869  his 
party  was  an  insignificant  minority  in  that  body.  It  was  just  far 
enough  away  from  the  Civil  War  to  give  the  American  people  some 
real  conception  of  the  problems  which  that  contest  had  created  or 
brought  into  prominence.  Passion  ran  high ;  bigotry  easily  degene- 
rated into  proscription,  and  patriotism  was  subjected  to  so  much  abuse 
that  Dr,  Johnson's  biting  epigram  was  often  a  true  description.  In 
spite  of  this,  Mr.  Bayard  soon  made  his  inflnence  felt  in  the  Federal 
counsels  and  in  the  country.  He  never  wavered  in  his  attempt  to 
overcome  the  narrow  sectional  feeling  which,  for  many  years  after  the 
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war  had  come  to  an  end,  was  its  most  promment  heritage*  He  did 
this  by  a  resolute  insiatence  that  law  must  be  dominant  in  every  part 
of  the  country.  He  and  his  associates  took  part  with  rare  ability, 
coorage,  and  prudence  in  all  debates  relating  to  the  States  recently  in 
insurrection.  As  these  gradually  recovered  their  status,  the  little 
band  received  accessions.  Aided  by  a  change  in  public  sentiment  in 
many  other  States,  they  were  so  recruited  that^  in  twelve  years  after 
Mr.  Bayard's  entrance  into  the  Senate,  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
body  in  which  when  he  entered  it  he  had  been  one  of  an  insigmficant 
and  powerless  minority. 

It  was  not  only  the  bittemesa  of  parties  and  sections  that  ran  riot 
during  this  period.  It  was  accompanied  by  the  rankest  kind  of 
heresy  on  financial  questions.  Currency,  coinage,  and  banking  were  then 
little  understood.  In  every  State  of  the  Union ,  men  in  both  political 
parties,  recognised  as  leaders,  permitted  themselves  to  be  drawn  into 
advocacy  of  the  notion  that  paper  was  money.  This  was  succeeded  by 
devotion  to  a  diluted  coinage.  Mr,  Bayard  resisted  these  tendencies 
with  energy,  intelligence,  and  persistence.  From  the  beginning,  and 
■at  all  times,  in  season  or  out  of  season,  whether  as  Senator,  Secretary 
of  State,  private  citizen,  or  ambassador,  he  never  failed  to  raise  his 
voice  against  paper  isanes,  and  their  endowment  with  the  quality  of 
legal  tender,  nor  to  oppose  the  free  coinage  of  silver.  No  other 
responsible  pnblic  man  in  either  party  has  made  such  an  honourable  and 
consistent  record  on  all  these  related  issues,  so  that,  if  history  is 
written  aright,  it  will  give  Thomas  F.  Bayard  a  commanding  place 
among  the  men  who  created  on  this  question  a  public  sentiment  which 
placed  their  country  in  the  front  rank  among  progressive  nations  and 
kept  it  there, 

Mr.  Bayard^s  position  in  the  Senate  may  be  interpreted  in  the 
light  of  his  attitude  on  these  two  great  questions.  He  was  not  a  mer« 
epeeialiet  in  public  life.  His  mind  was  eclectic  enough ;  his  interest 
sufficiently  comprehensive  to  make  nothing  human  alien  to  him*  So 
he  went  on  speaking,  writing,  votings  acting — according  to  need  or 
opportunity,  and  as  conscience  and  an  instructed  understanding  led 
him — upon  all  the  varied  concerns  of  a  great  country  duriog  a  period 
of  change  and  violence.  In  due  time  he  came  to  aspire  to  the 
Presidency,  at  once  the  goal  of  American  ambition  and  the  will-o'-the 
wisp  of  politics.  None  knew  better  than  he  how  eminent  was  his 
fitness  for  this  place,  both  by  nature  and  training*  If  he  had  not 
known  this  he  would  never  have  consented  for  a  moment  to  consider 
himself  in  relation  to  it,  as  he  carried  conscience  into  his  personal 
ambitions  no  less  thim  into  his  private  life,  profeesioni  or  pnblic 
service.  He  would  have  scorned  as  much  to  seek  a  place  without 
fitness  for  it  as  to  take  a  professional  fee  without  earning  it.  The 
party  conditions  of  the  time  made  attainment  of  this  impossible}  but 
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the  failure  to  command  it  increased  rather  than  dimitiiehed  his 
inflaence  over  his  ooiintrymenj  and  gave  him  new  zest  for  deroting 
himself  to  the  public  service  in  the  places  which  came  to  him. 

Hie  semce  m  Secretary  of  State  was  the  oolmiDating  point  in  his 
home  career.  It  was  once  a  tradition  in  American  politics — one  now 
generally  departed  from — that  the  candidate  who  had  received  the 
second  highest  nnmber  of  votes  in  the  nominating  convention  was  to 
be  asked  to  accept  this  office.  Mr.  Bayard  and  Mr.  Cleveland  were 
until  then  strangers,  bnt  I  have  often  heard  each  of  them  express 
astonishment  that  he  conld  have  been  a  candidate  against  the  other, 
Mr*  Bayard  brought  to  the  duties  of  hia  new  place  that  high  devotion 
to  the  public  interest  which  was  always  his  distingmshing  character- 
istic. The  foreign  relations  of  the  United  States  were  never  conducted 
with  greater  dignity  and  firmness.  Running  through  his  State  papers, 
which  were  admirable  in  temper  and  form,  was  that  attachment^  always 
uppermost  in  his  mind,  to  fixed  principles.  During  lis  four  years  of 
service  as  Secretary  the  foundation  was  laid  for  that  better  nnder- 
atanding  with  England  which  has  developed  so  many  important 
consequences,  and  has  brought  to  its  support,  on  bolh  sides  of  the 
ocean,  many  men  who  might  otherwise  have  been  indifferent  or 
hostile. 

It  is  less  necessary  to  give  enlarged  attention  to  Mr.  Bayard's 
diplomatic  service  than  to  any  other.  It  was  passed  under  the  eyes 
of  the  people  of  two  great  countries.  The  spectacle  presented  was 
that  of  a  man  of  ooarage  and  character  bringing  them  to  bear  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties — mainly  those  of  an  unofficial  kind*  He  was 
nearly  sixty-five  when  he  entered  opon  this  work.  He  had  declined 
the  tendered  honour  of  his  old  place  at  the  head  of  the  Cabinet,  but 
consented  to  accept  the  newly  created  position  of  Ambassador  to  the 
Court  of  St,  James.  He  felt  that  it  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  do 
good  work  for  mankind,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  serve  his  cotmtry. 
He  had  not  the  leaat  trace  of  the  old-fashioned  diplomatist  in  him.  It 
could  never  have  entered  into  his  mind  to  conceive  the  truth  or  the 
policy  of  the  dictum  that  *'  speech  was  given  to  man  to  conceal  hia 
thoughts."  He  firmly  believed  that  in  telling  the  people  of  the 
country  to  which  he  was  accredited  what  his  own  country  meant,  and 
what  were  its  genius,  its  duties^  and  its  hopes,  be  was  doing  the 
greatest  good  to  mankind.  While  he  spoke  often  and  with  perfect 
freedom,  he  never  spoke  idly,  nor  in  any  way  compromised  the  dignity 
either  of  his  own  country  or  its  representative.  If  there  were  at  home 
persons  who  never  forgave  him  for  making  his  country  and  theirs 
known  as  it  had  never  been  known  before,  and  for  becoming  the  most 
popular  man  in  England,  it  is  scarcely  necessary,  when  estimating  Ms 
work,  to  stop  long  enough  to  give  them  importance. 

It  waa  a  pleaeure  to  see  how  he  enjoyed  it  aU,  how  eagerly  he 
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learned  new  tbings  or  revived  the  memory  of  old  ones  !  He  went  into 
every  rank  and  order  of  society,  seeking  ia  each  to  do  his  chosen  work 
as  best  he  could-  His  keenest  enjoyment,  however,  came  from  tii08» 
meetings  with  strong,  self-reliant,  skilled  workers  in  the  varied  trades. 
I  cftn  recall,  for  instance,  that  the  pleasure  he  derived  from  a  meeting 
of  engine-drivers  was  akin  to  that  of  a  boy  seeing  a  new  sight. 

He  greatly  prized,  too,  the  privilege  of  seeing  so  many  types  of 
indi?idtials  and  classes.  He  was  equally  at  home  with  a  body  of 
bishops  or  the  worshippers  in  the  chapel  of  some  humble  religioos 
denomination.  He  was  perfectly  free  from  bigotry  or  intolerance. 
His  charity  comprehended  all  honest  opinions.  Although  he  held  his 
own  with  a  firm  grasp,  he  not  only  gave  others  the  same  privilege,  but 
liked  to  meet  those  who  knew  how  to  make  themselves  felt  iu  their 
own  way.  Ilis  religious  convictions  were  strong  and  firmly  grounded. 
I  have  never  known  a  man  who  better  illustrated  the  truth  that  it  is 
those  of  greatest  and  stroDgeat  mind  who  believe  the  most  and  are,  at 
the  same  time,  the  most  humble  and  tolerant.  Sentiment  was  strongly 
developed  in  him ;  but  few  men  have  less  of  mere  sentimentaUsm. 
This  accounts  for  the  fact  that,  speakiog  as  freely  as  he  might,  his 
utterances  were  devoid  of  those  defects  of  taste  so  common  with  pablic 
men  everywhere. 

He  knew  the  elements  which  enter  into  the  character  of  a  great 
people.  Simplicity,  tenderness,  love  of  truth,  Justice  and  fairness^ 
must,  in  his  view,  lie  at  the  foundation.  He  was  interested  in  what 
Lincoln  has  felicitously  termed  the  "plain  people  of  the  land," 
Neither  did  he  exact  that  rigid  uoiformity  of  institutions  so  dear  to 
precisianB.  As  human  nature  was  varied  so  he  did  not  expect  actoal* 
practical  individuals  or  communities  created  by  them  to  be  cast  in  th© 
flame  mould.  Better  than  any  of  his  contemporaries  he  recognised 
^  the  character  of  the  people  in  the  South  and  West,  seeing  those 
distinctions  and  differences  which  were  hid  from  most.  His  geo- 
graphical situation,  no  less  than  the  cast  of  bis  mind,  gave  him  this 
power ;  and  yet  he  was  far  more  likely  to  tell  these  people,  and  all 
others,  the  things  they  needed  to  be  told  rather  than  those  they  wanted 
to  hear.  He  could  not  comprehend  insincerity.  He  knew  his  own 
duty  to  public  opinion,  and  had  a  perfect  idea  of  what  it  ought  to  be 
in  order  to  square  with  right  and  safety.  If  it  did  not  do  this  he  bad 
no  idea  of  giving  way  to  the  idle  clamour  of  the  moment,  or  to  the 
demands  of  time-serving  politicians.  In  spite  of  this  devotion  to  prin* 
oiple,  he  knew  how  to  define  the  word  *' compromise"  without  making 
it  synonymous  with  "surrender,*' 

With  all  his  good  temper  and  toleration  he  had  the  power  to  be 
severe  and  impatient.  He  had  nothing  but  contempt  for  the  man 
who  could  use  a  public  place  for  private  enrichment  or  influence ;  for 
the  designing,  the  weak,  or  the  demagogic;  or   for  that  other,  not 
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nEcommon  in  politics  everywhere,  who,  after  years  of  corrupfcion  and 
-dissembling,  conclEdes,  in  his  older  days,  to  kick  down  the  ladders  by 
which  he  baa  climbed,  thus  seeking  to  do  penance  for  many  wrongs. 
He  bad  no  patience  with  pretension  or  mere  profession.  No  amonnt 
-of  wealth,  no  ostentation,  no  long  prayers  or  feigned  piety,  oould 
-conceal  from  Mm  for  a  moment  unworthy  motives  or  dangerous. 

As  he  exacted  much  from  himself  and  all  leaders  of  opinionj  so  bo 
«et  np  a  lofty  standard  of  idea  and  action  for  the  people  of  bis 
conntry.  He  had  a  sublime,  ingrained  confidence  in  popular  govern- 
ment, and  was  a  convinced  republican.  He  was  severely  criticised  at 
one  time  during  bis  residence  in  England  for  saying  that  the  American 
(>dople  liked  the  strong  man  in  their  politics,  Hia  meaning  was  clear. 
It  was  the  man  of  strongi  well-sattled  opinions  and  firm  character 
that  be  had  in  mind.  The  adventurous  man  on  horseback,  who  is 
often  heralded  but  seldom  comes  in  modern  life,  had  no  more  con- 
rsistent  hater  than  this  plain-spoken  denouncer  of  abams  and  lover  of 
the  genoiae. 

Mr.  Bayard's  oratory  was  not  of  the  display  order.  It  had  both 
1)eauty  and  finish,  bat  was  seldom  ornate,  never  mere  sound  withont 
sense.  It  was  straightforwardj  direct,  clear-cut,  not  overweighted 
with  simile  or  figure  of  speech,  nor  yet  with  reference*  As  be  was 
too  serious,  too  much  in  earnest,  to  give  attention  to  humour^  so  it 
IB  not  probable  that  be  ever  intentionally  raised  a  laugb.  He  was 
^oick  at  repartee,  and  could  use  sarcasm  or  irony  with  great  effect,  if 
lie  distrusted  the  motives  of  bis  opponent.  His  speeches  combined  in 
proper  proportions  thought  and  the  results  of  reading-  When  be  saw 
that  public  speaking  was  to  be  part  of  his  life  he  began  early  and 
trained  himself  thoroughly.  As  he  grew  older  and  was  able  to  get 
more  and  more  away  from  mere  partisan  speaking,  he  acquired 
^greater  ease  and  polish.  His  intellectual  relations  to  his  time  may 
•be  summed  up  with  Bacon's  thought :  Reading  had  made  bim  a  full 
^nan,  conference  a  ready  man,  and  writing  an  exact  man. 

He  was  no  less  generous  to  subordinates  or  inferiors  than  to 
^superiors  and  equals.  He  liked  work  to  be  well  done,  and,  as  a  result, 
was  likely  to  do  for  himself  much  that  other  men  would  have  lefb 
to  aaaistants.  Good  health,  a  temperate  and  simple  life,  unfle^ging 
industry,  and  a  conscientious  determination  to  do  everything  well 
enabled  bim  to  perform  with  acceptance  the  duties  wbicb^fell  to  him, 
and  not  the  less  so  because  he  never  shirked  responsibility.  He  gave 
his  full  coofidence  to  few,  but  once  passed  it  was  without  concealment 
or  grudging.  His  relations  with  some  of  bis  political  opponents  were 
very  intimate,  wbUe  membership  or  high  place  in  bis  own  party  was 
by  no  means  a  passport  to  his  favour  or  confidence.  He  never  courted 
the  rising  star,  so  that  in  many  instances  he  had  no  personal  associa* 
tion  with,  or  even  knowledge  of,  some  of  the  leading  men  who  sat  with 
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him  in  the  Senate  or  became  leaders  o£  the  House  of  BepresentattTOO 
at  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol.  He  did  not  formally  or  consciously 
exclude  :  be  merely  ignored  those  who  did  nothing  to  command  his 
confidence ;  at  the  same  time  none  could  be  more  sympathetic  or 
helpfbl  when  conscientious,  honestj  and  congenial  new  men  came  to 
the  front. 

On  the  personal  side  he  had  those  loYable  qualities  which  accom- 
pany simplicity  of  cbaracter  and  openness  of  aim.  There  was  no 
pretension,  no  tergiversation,  no  doubtful  or  questionable  places  in  bioi. 
He  was  admirable  whether  as  host  or  guest.  He  talked  well,  but  he 
did  not  monopolise^  nor  was  he  prone  to  speak  of  himself  except 
when  drawn  to  do  so.  With  women  and  children  be  had  that 
graciougness  and  consideration  only  found  in  those  sure  of  position, 
who>  in  whatever  circle  they  may  be  found,  are  gentlemen  in  the 
highest  sense. 

He  was  a  close  student  of  the  best  books  on  all  economic  questions 
and  those  which  involved  the  origin  or  application  of  great  legal  and 
political  principles.  He  was  a  persistent  reader  of  poetry  and  had 
the  old-fashioned  habit  of  quoting  it,  generally  with  much  aptness. 
He  had  also  read  widely  in  popular  science  and  in  theological  criticism 
of  the  highest  order.  He  was  a  buyer  of  books  and  had  an  exacting 
taste  in  typography. 

Mr.  Bayard  passed  nearly  half  a  century  of  active  life  before  the 
public,  more  than  thirty  years  of  this  time  being  spent  in  office  cf 
one  grade  or  another.  During  all  this  time^ — and  for  a  circle  con- 
stantly widening  from  the  very  beginning — he  stood  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  lofty  ideals  in  character  and  principle.  Recognition  of 
this  came  without  conscious  seeking  on  his  part,  and,  as  he  was  abso- 
lutely free  from  cant  of  any  kind,  he  never  posed  because  of  it.  He 
has  gone  out  of  the  world  leaving  a  character,  public  and  private^ 
free  from  insincerity,  sordidness,  or  self-seeking*  As  became  his 
origin  and  traditions  he  Was  a  man  without  fear  and  without  reproadi. 


Geoege  F,  Pabker, 


**  Flower  in  the  cmnnied  wall, 
I  pluck  jou  out  of  the  crannies  ; 
Hold  you  be  re,  root  and  all,  In  my  hand, 
Little  fiower— bot  if  I  could  understand 
What  70U  me,  root  and  all»  and  ail  in  all, 
I  should  know  what  God  and  man  is/' 


THOUGH  Science — ^Science  with  a  capital  S^ — ie  often  contraBted 
with  Art — Art  with  a  capital  A ;  though  the  former  is  held 
to  be  dry  and  iiiiattractiv©j  while  the  latter  stirs  the  imagination  and 
arouses  *^  thotighta  that  breathe  and  words  that  bnm  '* ;  yet  the 
follower  of  science  now  and  then  is  rewarded  for  his  toil  by  an 
ordered  sequence  which  appeals  to  the  imaginative  side  of  Mb  nature, 
no  leBS  than  the  rhythmic  harmony  of  poetry^  or  the  meaenred 
cadences  of  mnaic.  Indeed^  it  is  not  impossible  for  the  poet  to 
express  better  than,  and  as  truly  as  in  the  pages  of  the  '*  Philosophical 
Tranflactions/'  the  highest  geneTalisations  of. science.  In  this  Tennyson 
stands  unriTalled,     Take,  for  example,  the  stanzas  : 

•♦  There  rolls  the  deep  where  grew  the  tree, 
O  earth,  what  changes  ha?t  thou  seen  1 
There  where  the  long  street  roars,  hatb  been 
The  stElness  of  the  cential  sea. 

The  hilts  are  shadows,  and  they  flow 

From  form  to  form,  and  nothing  standi  ; 

Thej  melt  like  mist,  the  sjlld  lands, 
like  cloads  they  shape  themjclveB  and  go/' 

It  contains  an  epitome  of  the  whole  of  geology.     The  ecience  is  mere 
elaboration  of  the  ideas  contained  in  Tennyson's  beantifnl  verses. 

The  difficnity  in  gaining  the  appreciation  of  the  "general  pnblic  ** 
is  in  presenting  the  ideas  in  intelligible  langnsge.  That  the  scienti&c 
and  the  romantic  are  sometimes  closely  intermingled  is  indispntable  ; 
bnt  the  romance  is  one  which  appeds  to  few.  In  the  following  pages 
an  attempt  will  be  made  to  show  how  the  thonghte  of  many  men,  each 
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Btriving  to  *'  increaBe  natural  knowledge/*  as  the  formula  of  admissioii. . 
to  tlie  Koyal  Society  runs,  have  led  to  a  discovery  of  Eome  interest^' 
that  of  a  hitherto  nnsuBpected  constitneut  of  atmospheric  air. 

The  Eoman  poet  Lacretiug,  a  friend  and  contemporary  of  Cicero, 
was  the  author  of  a  poem  entitled  **  De  Rerum  Naturd "  ("  On  th© 
Nature  of  Things  '%  In  this  poem,  which  treats  of  almost  all  things 
in  heaven  and  earth,  he  argues  that  the  atoms,  the  existence  of  which 
is  obvious  because  one  sees  them  in  a  cone  of  light  pasaing  throogh 
a  dark  room,  fall  rapidly  together  in  their  dancing  course  throughout 
the  spheres,  and  by  their  collision  engender  all  known  things.  Their 
paths  are,  however,  not  directed,  but  foitoitons ;  and,  therefore,  the 
world  is  the  product  of  chance. 

^  Passing  over  many  centuries,  we  find  Boyle,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  suggesting  that  tho  difference  between  different  kinds  of 
matter  is  to  be  explained  by  the  nature  and  the  motion  of  the  par- 
ticles or  atoms  of  which  they  are  composed.  The  region  of  specu- 
lation  was  narrowed  when  Daniel  Bernoulli,  in  1738,  attempted  to 
account  for  the  law,  due  to  Boyle,  that  the  volume  of  gases  varies 
inversely  with  the  pressure  to  which  they  are  exposed  ;  and  similar 
attempts  were  made  by  Herapath  in  1821,  and  by  Joule  in  185L 
Their  ideas  were  eystematised  by  Clausius  in  1S57  under  the  name  of 
the  **  Kinetic  Theory  of  Gases/* 

Briefly  stated,  the  theory  is  this.  Granted  that  in  gases  the  particles 
^or,  as  they  are  now  termed,  the  molecules — of  which  they  consist  ar« 
widely  separated  from  each  other,  and  that  the  pressure  which  the  gas 
exerts  on  the  sides  of  any  vessel  in  which  it  may  be  confined— a  pres- 
sure which  may  be  realised  by  pumping  awray  the  air  outside  the  vessel, 
when,  if  the  vessel  is  constructed  of  yielding  material  such  as  bladder^ 
it  will  distend,  and  ultimhtely  burst — is  caused  solely  by  the  bombard* 
ment  of  the  molecules  of  gas  on  the  walla  It  is  at  the  first  blush 
not  very  easy  to  conceive  of  a  steady  pressure  being  due  to  aa^ 
enonnoug  number  of  impacts  irregularly  delivered.  But  there  are  many 
analogies  which  help  to  form  the  conception.  For  instance,  a  musical 
note,  which  may  strike  us  as  of  the  utmost  smoothness  and  uniformity, 
is  in  reality  the  result  of  a  succession  of  blows  on  the  tympanum  of 
the  ear,  each  following  the  preceding  one  too  rapidly  for  our  ears  to 
distinguiah  the  break  in  continuity.  In  a  similar  manner  the  pressure  ^ 
of  a  gas  is  accounted  for.  And  the  temperatare,  a  rise  in  which  alao  • 
increases  the  pressure  of  a  gas  on  the  walls  of  a  vessel  containing 
itj  is  attributed  to  the  increased  velocity  of  the  molecules  of  the  gas. 
Now,  for  simplicity's  sake,  considering  a  blow  given  by  only  on© 
molecule,  the  force  of  the  blow — to  use  a  rough  expression  which  wUl 
serve  the  purpose — will  depend  not  merely  on  the  rate  at  which  thi^  i 
molecule  is  moving,  but  also  on  the  weight  of  that  molecule*  Sd  ] 
that  a  light  molecule  with  a  high  rate  of  motion  may  deliver  i 
forcible  a  blow  as  a  heavy  molecule  with  a  slower  rate  of  motion.     By 
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Claasins'a  hypotheaiB,  the  temperatures  of  tmy  gasea  are  believed  to  be 
equal  when  the  products  of  their  masaea  into  the  Eqoare  of  their  rates 
of  motion  are  equal.  This  ia  not  qnite  the  same  thing  as  saying 
•*  when  the  force  of  the  blows  they  give  is  equals"  but  it  may  be 
taken  as  connected  with  it. 

Supposing,  then,  that  two  gases  are  at  the  same  temperature — 
that  when  placed  in  contact  neither  gives  up  heat  to  the  other- 
then  the  prodnct  above  mentioned  muat  be  equal  for  both.  For  it  is 
obvioas  that  the  specifically  lighter  gas  must  have  the  higher  velocity  j 
that  isi  the  molecules  mast  be  endowed  with  a  higher  rate  of  motion* 

What  is  that  rate  of  motion  ?  Clauaios  was  able  to  answer  that 
question :  a  molecule  of  hydrogeflj  the  lightest  gas  known,  if  it  moved 
in  a  straight  line^  unimpeded  in  its  motion  by  colIiBion  witb  any  other 
molecules  or  with  any  solid  body,  would  pass  through  no  less  than  a 
mile  and  a  quarter  in  a  second.  And  a  molecule  of  oxygen  equally 
free  to  move  would  travel  through  space  with  a  velocity  of  rather  less 
than  one-third  of  a  mile  per  second.  The  relative  rates  of  motion 
are  therefore  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  square  roots  of  the  densities 
of  the  gases.  Thus,  as  oxygen  is  sixteen  times  as  heavy  as  hydrogen, 
a  molecule  of  hydrogen  would  move  through  space  in  a  straight  line,, 
were  it  free  to  do  so,  at  a  rate  four  times  as  great  as  that  at  which 
a  molecule  of  oxygen  moves. 

These  rates  of  motion  are  calculated  for  the  temperature  of  melting 
ice.  But  as  the  effect  of  rise  of  temperature  is  to  quicken  the  rate 
of  motion  of  molecules  of  gases,  so  fall  of  temperature  will  cause 
a  decreased  velocity.  The  question  arises  :  Is  there  any  possibility  of 
60  lowering  temperature  that  the  motion  of  such  moving  molecules 
will  cease  ?  Judging  by  the  rate  at  which  the  pressure  of  a  gas 
decreases  with  fall  of  temperature,  there  is.  That  temperature  has 
been  called  the  "absolute  zero  of  temperature*';  it  lies  273° 
below  the  melting-point  of  ice  on  the  Centigrade  scale,  or  at  —460* 
on  the  Fahrenheit  scale,  the  one  commonly  in  nse  in  this  country. 
This  temperature  has  not  been  reached ;  it  is  nnlikely  that  it  will  ever 
be  reached  J  but  an  approach  has  recently  been  made  to  it  by 
liquefying  hydrogen  gaSj  and  allowing  it  to  boil  at  the  atmospheric 
pressure.  The  temperature  reached  in  this  manner  is  about  —243'* 
Cent. ;  and  Professor  Dewar,  who  has  recently  succeeded  in  liquefying 
hydrogen  in  quanlityj  will  no  doubt  be  able  to  produce  a  still  lower 
temperature,  by  causing  the  liquid  hydrogen  to  boil  in  a  vessel 
connected  with  an  air-pump,  so  that  the  pressure  is  reduced.  For 
just  as  raising  the  pressure  raises  the  boiling-point  of  a  liquid,  as 
exemplified  in  the  boiler  of  a  steam-engine,  so  lowering  the  pressure 
lowers  the  boiling-point. 

It  is  now  many  years  since  Dr.  Johnstone  Stoney  applied  the 
Kinetic  Theory  of  Gases,  in  a  series  of  papers  read  before  the  Eoyal 
Dublin  Society,  to  the  question  of  the  existence  of  atmospheres  on 
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or  tt  might  actoallj  fall  on  the  smfaoeof  a  jdanet :  in  the  former  case, 
it  woold  act  like  a  Kttle  sateUitei  and  rerolTe  roond  that  pknel^  an  the 
nnmefona  atonea  of  which  Satom'a  rings  are  compoaed  refocre  roimd 
Satnm  ;  in  the  latter  case,  it  would  simplj  become  part  of  that  planet^ 
aa  the  falling  stara  which  readi  the  earth  form,  after  their  fall, 
portion  of  the  earth. 

The  molecule  of  gaa,  which  we  have  been  considering,  differa  in  no 
particnlar  from  a  bnllet,  in  its  wanderings,  or  in  its  fate*  If  it 
chance  to  come  within  the  sphere  of  attraction  of  a  planet  of  snffi- 
cient  maae  to  retain  it,  it  wiU,  according  to  Dr.  Stonej,  form  part  of 
that  planet's  atmosphere.  If  not,  it  will  wander  on,  until  it  may,  bj 
chance,  come  near  enough  to  the  san  to  fall  a  rictim  to  its  enormous 
attractive  force,  and  it  will  then  become  part  of  the  sun's  atmosphere. 

Dr,  Stonej  has  summed  up  the  results  of  various  inquiries  of  this  kind 
in  a  memoir,  entitled  *'  01  Atmosphere  upon  Planets  and  Satellite®,'*'  * 

One  important  point  has  been  omitted  in  the  sketch  given  of  the 
Kinetic  Theory.  It  is  this.  When  it  was  said  that  a  molecule  of 
oxygen  moves  at  the  rate  of  about  one-third  of  a  mile  per  second,  it 
was  not  implied  that  all  molecules  are  moving  at  that  rate^  Some, 
urged  on  by  collisions  from  behind,  acquire  a  much  more  rapid  rate ; 
others,  hindered  in  their  motion  by  collisions  with  other  molecules 
moving  more  slowly  than  themselves,  or  in  an  opposite  direction,  have 
their  rate  of  motion  decreased.  A  gas  must  be  conceived  as  composed 
of  an  almost  infinite  number  of  such  molecules^  jostling  each  other  in 
every  conceivable  way.  The  rate  of  one-third  of  a  mile  per  second, 
deduced  by  Clausius  as  the  average  rate  of  motion  of  a  molecule  of  J 
oxygen,  most  be  understood  to  mean  that,  if  all  the  rates  of  motion 
were  to  be  balanced  out,  so  that  the  swiftly-moving  molecules  gave  up 
some  of  their  motion  to  the  slowly-moving  molecnles,  and  vke-versd^ 
the  molecules  would  all  be  moving  at  the  above-mentioned  rate.  But 
it  must  be  distinctly  borne  In  mind  that  this  imaginary  state  of  things 
never  occurs.  There  are  always  many  molecules  moviog  faster,  many 
slower,  than  the  average. 

I  find,  in  my  own  case,  that  it  helps  greatly  to  a  clear  understanding 
*  *'RoyaJ  Dublin  Society,^'  toI.  vi.»  Nof.  1897.  pp.  306-32S, 
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of  Bnch  a  conception  as  that  of  which  a  short  accoant  has  been  given, 
if  a  mental  picture  can  be  called  up  which  will  illuatrate  the  con- 
ception, although  even  imperfectly*  Some  such  pictnre  may  be 
formed  by  thinkiDg  of  the  motions  of  the  players  in  a  game  of  foot- 
ball. At  a  critical  point  in  the  game,  the  players  are  runningj  some 
this  way,  eome  that ;  one  has  picked  np  the  ball  and  is  ranning  with 
it,  followed  by  two  or  three  others;  while  players  from  the  opposite 
side  are  slanting  towards  him,  intent  upon  a  collision.  The  backs 
are  at  rest,  perhaps ;  but,  on  the  approach  of  the  baU  to  the  goal, 
they  quicken  into  activity,  and  the  throng  of  human  molecules  is 
turned  and  pursues  an  opposite  course.  The  failure  of  this  analogy 
to  represent  what  is  believed  to  occur  in  a  gas  is  that  the  players' 
motion  is  directed  and  has  a  purpose ;  that  they  do.  not  move  in 
straight  lines,  but  in  any  cnrves  which  may  suit  their  purpose  ;  and 
that  they  do  not^  as  two  billiard-balls  do,  commnnicate  their  rates  oi 
motion  one  to  the  other  by  collision.  But,  making  auch  reservations, 
soma  idea  may  be  gained  of  the  encounters  of  molecules  by  the 
encounters  in  a  football- field. 

In  considering  averages,  it  is  clear  that  there  must  be  a  practical 
limit  on  both  sides  of  the  mean.  If  a  man  throws  dice,  he  may  turn 
up  sixes  thrice  in  sncceision,  or  some  greater  number  of  times^  by 
chance ;  but  it  is  clear  he  will  not  go  on  throwing  sixes  for  ever,  though 
there  is  no  absolute  reason  why  he  should  not.  Similarly^  in  thinking 
of  the  rates  of  motion  of  molecules,  there  will  be  a  practical  limit  of 
rate  at  which  any  one  molecule  wUl  move.  It  is  nnlikely  that  any  one 
molecule  will  cease  to  move  for  any  appreciable  time  j  and  it  is  un- 
likely, too,  that  any  one  molecnle  will  develop  any  exceptionally  rapid 
velocity,  eay  twenty  times  the  mean.  Still,  such  events  may  con- 
ceivably occur;  they  will^  however,  be  very  infrequent 

Those  gases  which  are  light,  and  whose  molecnles  have  a  high 
intrinsic  average  rate  of  motion,  will,  in  the  nature  of  things,  contain 
some  molecules  which  happen  to  be  moving  at  a  high  speed  ;  and 
necessarily  will  contain  more  snch  than  a  gas  of  higher  density, 
the  average  rate  of  motion  of  whose  molecnles  is  slower.  It  may 
happen  that  molecules  of  each  kind,  of  gas  with  low  as  well  as  of 
gas  of  high  density,  may  possess  snch  exceptionally  high  velocity 
at  the  confines  of  our  atmosphere,  where  there  are  comparatively  few 
gaseous  molecules  altogether  ;  and  it  may  also  happen  that  these  mole- 
cnles  are  moving  in  a  direction  more  or  less  nearly  perpendicular  to 
the  surface  of  the  planet,  and  it  may  also  happen  that  such  molecules 
snfifer  no  collisions  in  their  vertical  path  :  if  these  events  all  happen, 
the  molecQles  will  escape.  But  as,  on  the  doctrine  of  chances,  there 
are  more  molecnles  of  light  gas  endowed  with  such  exceptionally  high 
velocity  than  there  are  of  heavy  ga?,  more  molecules  of  the  former 
will  escape  away  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  planet,  and  enter  free 
space  as  independent  entities,  than  of  the  latter. 
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Sach  a  process,  prolooged  over  ages,  will  nltimatelj  remove  from  the 
atmosphere  of  a  planet  all  ga&e?  possessbg  leas  than  a  certain 
minimum  deDsity* 

The  next  question  to  which  Dr.  Stoney  addresses  himself  is  :  What 
rate  of  motion  most  a  molecale  have  in  order  that  it  may  eeoape  from 
the  attraction  of  the  earth  ?  The  least  velocity  which  will  enable 
such  a  molecule  to  escape  is  about  seven  miles  per  second.  And  it  is 
assumed,  from  observations  taken  at  high  altitndes,  that  the  tempera- 
ture of  t  e  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere  is  about  -  66""  Cent.,  or 
about  —87"  Fahr, 

This  velocity  of  seven  milea  a  second  is,  however,  considerably 
greater  than  the  average  velocity  of  a  molecule  of  hydrogen,  which,  at 
32^  Fahr.,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  only  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter* 
But  it  is  not  greater  than  the  velocity  of  some  of  the  molecules  ;  and 
these  will  therefore  escape.  In  fact,  Dr.  Stoney  concludes  that  in 
every  gas  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  molecules  have  a  velocity  at 
least  ten  times  as  great  as  the  mean. 

Now  on  this  earth  the  important  constituents  of  the  atmosphere  are 
nitrogen,  oxygen^  argon,  carbon  dioxide,  water-vapour,  and  ammonia; 
and  their  densities  are  as  follows,  that  of  hydrogen  being  taken  as 
unity : 

Nitrogen        .        .        ,        ,14 

Oxygen .        .      ,  .        .        .16 

Argon    .        .        .        ♦        .    20 

Carbon  dioxide      .        .        .22 

Water-gas      ....      9 

Ammoma       .        .        ♦        .8*5 

We  are  here  chiefly  concerned  with  the  gases  of  the  earth's  atmo- 
sphere ;  but  it  may  be  of  interest  to  cast  a  glance  at  other  concluaiona 
which  follow  from  Dr.  Stoney's  speculations. 

The  moon,  the  mass  of  which  is  much  lees  than  that  of  the  earth. 
would  retain  a  gas  of  density  40,  or  thereabouts ;  but  all  less  dense 
gases  would  escape  rapidly.  From  the  planet  Mercury  water-vapour 
would  at  once  escape,  and  it  is  probable  that  both  nitrogen  and 
oxygen  would  escape  more  slowly.  Argon  and  carbon  dioxide  might, 
however,  be  permanent  constituents  of  the  atmosphere  of  Mercury. 
Venus,  on  the  other  hand,  retains  water* vapour ;  but  lighter  gases 
would  escape.  It  must  be  remembered  that  if  the  water  were  to 
escape  from  a  planet  in  the  state  of  vapour,  its  place  would  be  at 
once  supplied  by  evaporation  of  planetary  seas,  if  there  were  any,  and 
that,  in  the  long  run,  all  the  water  would,  in  the  state  of  gas  or 
water,  leave  the  planet. 

Indeed,  Dr.  Stoney  thinks  it  not  unlikely  that  we  are  slowly  loaiiig 
our  stock  of  water.  This,  however,  need  excite  no  alarm,  and  our 
water  will  probably  outlast  our  coal  many  millions  of  years.  For  so 
few  of  the  molecules  of  water  comply  with  the  required  standard  Jof 
velocity  that  the  rate  of  loss  is  almost  infiniteflimally  smalU 
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Similarly  Dr.  Stoney  cOBJecfcurea  that  water  canBot  remain  on  Mara ; 
that  ail  known  gassB  woald  be  imprisoned  by  Joplter;  and  that 
Satarn,  Uranna,  and  Neptnoe  may  probably  b©  able  to  retain  all  gases 
heavier  than  hydfogeo.  As  for  the  snn,  its  mass  is  so  enormous 
relatively  to  that  of  the  planets  that,  even  at  the  exceedingly  high 
temperature  which  its  atmosphere  possesses^  ifc  is  imposaible  for  any 
known  gas  to  remove  itself  from  the  noighbonrhood  of  the  Inminary, 

We  must  now  take  leave  of  Dr.  Stoney'a  fascinating  hypotheses  for 
a  timoj  and  consider  the  recent  discoveries  of  gaseous  constituents  of 
our  atmosphere. 

After  the  diaoovery  of  argon  as  a  constituent  of  air  in  1894,  one  of 
the  discoverers,  acting  on  advice  given  him  by  Professor  Miers,  was  so 
fortunate  as  to  isolate  helium,  a  gas  contained  in  certain  rare  minerals, 
the  best  known  of  which  bears  the  name  of  cl^veite.  Heliam  had 
previously  been  detected  in  the  chromosphere,  the  coloured  atmosphere 
of  the  sun,  by  M,  Janssen,  the  well-known  French  astronomer ;  and 
its  nam©  was  soggestecl  by  Messrs,  Frankland  and  Lockyer,  in  1868, 
to  characterise  the  brilliant  yellow  line  by  which  its  presence  in  the  sun 
is  revealed.  Neither  of  these  elements  has  been  combined  with  others, 
although  it  is  possible  that  each  exists  in  combination  with  one  or 
more  o£  the  elements  contained  in  the  minerals  from  which  helium 
can  be  obtained  by  heating,  for  it  has  been  found  that  email  quantities 
of  argou,  along  with  considerable  quantitiea  of  helium,  are  evolved  from 
such  minerals.  Again,  both  of  these  elements  possess  one  curious 
property,  which  they  share  with  gaseous  mercury  alone,  so  far  as  is 
known,  among  all  element-s.  That  is  technically  called  the  ratio 
between  their  specific  heats  at  constant  pressure  and  at  constant 
volume.  It  would  be  difficult  here  to  set  forth  the  reasoning  by 
which  it  is  deduced  that  inasmuch  as  the  ratio  for  these  gases  is  If 
to  1  between  specific  heat  at  constant  pressure  and  at  constant 
volume,  the  molecules  of  these  elemeotSj  unlike  those  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  and  the  other  commoner  gases,  but  like  those  of  mercury 
gas,  consist  not  of  agglomerations  of  two  or  more  atoms,  but  of  siugle 
atoms.  These  characteristics  at  one©  establish  a  connection  between 
the  two  elements  helium  and  argon,  and  dlferentiate  them  in  kind 
from  all  other  gaseous  elements. 

Now,  taldng  the  density  of  hydrogen  as  unity,  that  of  helinm  is 
very  nearly  2,  and  that  of  argon  20.  And  one  of  the  concluaions 
which  follows  from  the  Kinetic  Theory  of  Oases  is  that  equal  volumes 
of  gases  contain  equal  numbers  of  molecules.  Thus  the  fact  that 
helium  is  twice  as  heavy  as  hydrogen  carries  with  it  the  conclusion 
that  a  molecule  of  helium  is  twice  as  heavy  as  a  molecule  of  hydro- 
gen,  whatever  the  absolute  weight  of  the  latter  may  be» 

Now,  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  there  is  a  strong  probability  in 
favour  of  the  assumption  that  a  molecule  of  hydrogen  consists  of  two 
atoms,  iuseparable  from  each  other  unless  by  combination  with  some 
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other  element.  And  if  a  molecule  of  heliam  consistmg  of  one  atom 
is  twice  as  heavy  as  a  molecale  of  hydrogen  consisting  of  two,  then  it 
follows  that  an  atom  of  heliQm  is  fonr  times  as  heavy  as  an  atom  of 
hydrogen  ;  in  other  words,  the  atomic  weight  of  heliom  is  4,  that  of 
hydrogen  being  taken  as  L  Similar  reasoning  proves  the  atomic 
weight  of  argon  to  be  40,  from  the  known  fact  that  it  is  twenty  times 
as  heavy  as  hydrogen.  Moreover,  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  difference 
between  these  numbers  40  and  4  lb  36. 

Mr,  John  Newlands,  whose  recent  death  is  deplored  by  the  scientific 
world,  as  long  ago  as  1863  brought  forward  what  he  termed  a  "law 
of  octaves/*  It  consisted  in  arranging  the  numbers  which  represent 
the  atomic  weights  of  the  elements  in  seven  rows,  beginning  ag 
with  the  eighth  element,  so  that  its  atomic  weight  occupies  a  position 
in  the  table  below  that  of  the  first,  the  ninth  below  the  second,  the 
fifteenth  again  below  the  first,  and  so  on.  The  reproduction  of  three 
of  ench  rows  will  make  the  meaning  clear* 


Li  7  Be  9*2 
Nft  28  Hg  24-3 
K    39    Ca  40 


B  11 
Al  27 
Sc  44 


C    12    : 

Si  2H    ] 
Ti  40     ' 


O  li> 
S  32 
Cr  52  6 


F      19 
CI    33-5 

Mn  55 


The  elements  appear  in  this  table  in  gronpe,  of  which  the  indi- 
vidnal  members  closely  resemble  each  other,  often  in  appearance,  and 
always  in  the  nature  of  the  compounds  they  form  with  other  elements* 
Thna,  to   take  the  first  column,  the  three  elements  lithium,  sodinmi 
and  potassium,  together  with   others  not  here  produced,  but  which ' 
oocor  later  on  in  the  table,  rabidium  and  casaium,  are  all  white  waxy 
metallic  solids,  easily  cnt  with  a  knife,  tarnishing  rapidly  in  contact 
with  ordinary  moist  air,  and   forming  compoonds  which   themselves 
present  the  greatest  resemblance  to  one  another.     Now,  in  Mr,  New- 
lands*    view,  the  fact  that  the   eighth    element   resembles    the  first , 
suggested  an  analog  with  the  musical  scale,  where  the  tones  can  be  i 
similarly  classified,  each  eighth  note  of   the  major  scale  reproducing! 
as  it  were,  the  fundamental  note.     In  the  ordinary  notation,  the  name 
C  refers  to  many  notes,  separated  from  each  other  by  octaves.     The 
analogy  may  be  regarded  as  fanciful,  and  in  the  light  of  more  modern 
work  the  word  **  octave  **  is  here  inapplicable ;  and  this  perhaps  over- 
strained analogy  did  much  to   discredit  Mr<  Newlands'  views  in  the 
ejes  of  the  leading  chemists  of  the  day.     It  was  not  until  1868,  when 
the  late  Professor  Lothar  Meyer,  and  Professor  Mendel6ef  indepen- 
dently  arrived    at   a    similar    arrangement,    that    the    attention    of 
chemists    was    recalled    to    the    subject,    and    the   justice   of    Mr. 
Newlands*  ideas  was  acknowledged.     The  somewhat  tardy  award  of 
a  medal  by  the  Royal   Society  placed  in  its  true  position  the  work 
of  Mr.  Newlands,  and  was  regarded  as  an  act  of  justice  by  his  friends. 
It  is  deeply  to   be    regretted   that   his  recent    death    has  removed 
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from  our  midst  a  man  so  kindly  and  eo  aliv^e  to  every  advance  in 
ecience. 

The  elements  heJium  and  argon,  if  tbey  be  realty  dements  and  not 
componnds  (and  ihere  is  no  reasan  to  doobt  their  elementary  nature), 
should  find  places  in  thia  table,  now  known  as  the  *' Periodic  Arrange- 
ment of  tbe  Elements.'*  And  confining  our  attention  to  only  a  few 
of  the  verfcioal  colomnSj  their  position  shoold  be  for  helium  before 
lithium  J  and  for  argon  before  potassium,  thns : 


Hydrogen      I 

Helium  4 

Lithium        7 

Fluorine       19 

1 

Sodium       23 

Chlorine      35  o 

Argon   40 
(Iroti       66) 

PoUssium  39 

MaDganeBe  55 

Cobalt  58  [ 
Nickel   59  J 

Copper       6i% 

Bromine      80 

? 

Rubidium  85 

Now,  we  find  the  difference  between  the  atomic  weights  of  hydrogen 
and  chlorine  t>  be  345  ;  and  between  lithium  and  potassium  to  be  32  ; 
also  between  argon  and  helium  to  be  3G,  These  numbers  are  roughly 
of  the  same  order  of  magnitade.  It  is,  therefore,  not  unreasonable 
to  suspect  the  existence  of  an  ondiscovered  element  with  atomic  weight 
between  ID  and  23,  aa  well  as  of  others  occupying  tbe  other  unlilled 
positions  in  the  argon  group* 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  hnnt  the  earth  through  for  an  unknown 
element.  The  qneation  is,  where  to  look.  And  some  cine  is  necea- 
sary  to  gnide  the  inquiry.  At  first  it  was  thought  that  minerals 
similar  to  thoie  from  which  helium  had  been  obtained  might  possibly 
yield  the  new  element ;  and  experiments  were  made,  for  months  at  a 
time,  to  test  the  gases  obtaioable  from  almost  every  known  mineral, 
but  in  vain,  so  far  as  a  new  element  was  concerned.  They  resulted 
in  the  discovery  of  many  new  sources  of  helium ;  but  the  spectrum  of 
the  gas  in  each  case  exhibited  no  unknown  lines.  A  new  method 
of  attack  was  then  organised*  It  might  be  that  the  BO-called  helium 
was  really  a  mixture  of  elements,  and  not  a  pure  element.  Now,  an 
effective  method  of  separating  from  each  other  two  gases  of  different 
molecular  weights,  and  hence  of  different  densities,  is  the  process  of 
diffusion.  From  observations  of  the  late  Professor  Graham,  of  Uni- 
versity College,  London,  subsequently  Master  of  the  Mint,  it  appears 
that  lighter  gases,  with  rapidly  moving  molecules,  will  pass  through 
a  porous  diaphragm,  such  as  the  material  of  a  clay  pipe,  more  rapidly 
than  a  heavier  gas,  with  its  more  slowly  moving  molecules.  An 
attempt  was  therefore  made  to  ascertain  whether  any  heavier  gas 
could  be  thus  separated  from  the  helium  obtained  from  minerals; 
the  exporiments  involved  an  enormoos  amoont  of  labour,  but,  in 
the  end,  no  gas  other  than  a  trace  of  argon  could  be  detected. 
It  appeared,  therefore,  vain  to  attempt  to  discover  a  new  gas  in 
minerals ;  and  the  justice  of  Dr.  Stoney's  hypothesis  was  next  tested.. 
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It  was,  of  coarse,  Bot  oat  of  the  question  that  the  Bought- (or  gas' 
might  exhibit  some  powers  of  combination,  and  that  it  might  h&Te 
been  absorbed,  along  with  the  nitrogen  of  the  air,  by  the  magneeiam 
over  which  the  gas  had  been  sent  at  a  red  heat  in  order  to  absorb 
and  lemove  the  nitrogen*    The  componnd  of  magneeinm  with  nitrogen] 
is  very  readily  decomposed  by  water;   the  producta  are  ammonia  andj 
hydroxide  of  magnesinm.     A  large  quantity  of  this  magnesium  nitrideJ 
WEB  accordingly   treated   with   water,   and    the    resultiog    ammoiUAj 
absorbed  by  means  of  weak  sniphnric  acid.     There  was  merely  a  traoo  j 
of  gas  which  refused  to  be  al^orbed,  and^  on  examination,  it  tnmed 
out  to  be  the  familiar  hjdrogen,  which  was  formed  By  the  action  of 
the  water  on  some  metallic  magnesium  %vhich  had  escaped  combina- 
tion with  nitrogen.     This  experiment  was  interesting^  inasmnch  as  it 
proved  that  magne&ium  refuses  to  combine  with  even  the   smalleat 
trace  of  argon.     The   ammonia  resulting  from  this  treatment,  it  ia 
true,  might  have  conceivably  cx»ntained  a  compound  of  the  new  gas  ^ 
but  a  similar  sample  had  previously  been  decomposed,  eo  as  to  obtainl 
from  it  ita  nitrogen^  and  that  sample  of  nitrogen  had  been  found  by 
Lord  Rayleigh  to  possess  the  same  density  as  a  sample  of  nitrogen  of 
which  the  source  could  not  be  traced  to  the  atmosphere.     Lastly,  it 
was  conceivable  that  the  hydroxide  of  magnesium  might  have  oon- 
tained  some  compound  of  the  new  element.     It  was  therefore  treated  j 
with    water,  and   the   soluble   portion  separated  from  the   inaoloble^] 
The   soluble  portion,  on  examination,  proved  to  contain  nothing  bat , 
the  carbonate  of  magnesium.     The  insoluble  portion  waa  not  further 
dealt  with,  but  waa  kept  in  reserve. 

The  argon  of  the  atmosphere  was  next  examined,  A  large  quantity 
having  b^en  prepared,  it  was  purified,  and  by  passing  it  into  a  vessel 
immersed  in  liquid  air,  made  to  boil  at  an  even  lower  temperature 
than  usual  by  pumping  away  the  air-gases  as  they  boiled  off,  the  argOD, 
too,  was  completely  changed  into  liquid*  Liquid  argon  is  clear  and 
colourless,  whereas  liquid  air  has  a  faint  blue  tint,  owing  to  the  blue 
colour  of  the  oxygen  it  contains.  The  argon  was  next  made  to 
boil,  by  allowing  the  temperature  of  the  liquid  air  to  rise  a  few 
degrees,  and  the  first  portions  of  argon-gas  were  collected  Beparatelyi 
the  remainder  going  back  into  the  gas-holder  in  which  it  had  origin- 
ally been  stored.  The  gas  thus  obtained  was  lighter  than  argon,  and 
more  difficult  to  liquefy  \  this  was  shown  by  the  necessity  of  oom- 
preaaing  it  into  the  bulb  in  which  liquefaction  took  place.  The  most 
volatile  portions  of  this  liquid  were  next  collected  separately,  and  the 
gas  proved  to  be  still  less  dense  than  the  former  sample.  It  was  not 
possible  to  liquefy  more  than  a  small  fraction  of  this  iaset  specimen  of 
gas^  to  however  low  a  point  the  temperature  of  the  boiling  air  wi 
reduced  ;  and  after  another  repetition  of  the  same  process^  the  gin  \ 
appeared  to  be  as  light  as  the  process  could  make  it*  Its  density  was  , 
975  times  that  of  hydrogen,    and  making  allowance   for  a   bbii 
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qaantity  of  argon  which  it  mmt  necessarily  have  contaiDed,  this 
immber  becomes  reduced  to  9*6.*  The  weight  of  a  molecule,  compared 
with  the  weight  of  ati  atom  of  hydrogen,  as  previously  explained, 
must  therefore  be  19 '2  j  and  19-2  lies  between  the  atomic  weights  of 
fluorine,  19,  and  of  aodiam^  23,  falling  therefore  ioto  the  predicted 
place  in  the  Periodic  Table,  The  specific  heat  ratio  of  this  new  gaa, 
to  which  the  name  *^  neon  "  or  **  the  new  one  "  has  been  given,  is,  as 
in  the  cases  of  helluoi  and  argon,  1§  j  like  thera^  too,  it  resists  com- 
bination with  other  elements,  and  poBeesees  a  brilUaot  and  charac- 
teristic spectrum. 

This  account  of  the  fulfilment  of  a  prediction  has,  I  am  afraid,  been 
somewhat  elaborate  for  the  general  reader ;  but  it  is  interesting  as  a 
case  of  discovery,  where  many  lines  of  evidence,  founded  on  the  work 
of  many  different  observers,  have  led  to  the  foreseen  conclusion.  It 
possesses,  to  my  mind  at  least,  some  of  the  qualities  of  a  scientific 
poem :  an  orderly  arrangemeot  of  ideas,  drawn  from  many  different 
sources,  each  throwing  light  on  the  other,  and  all  tending  towards  a 
final  event.  It  is  true  that  the  subject  is  not  one  to  which  poetical 
diction  can  be  applied  with  advantage ;  the  details  are  too  compli- 
cated, too  nnfamiliar,  and  to  be  expressed  only  in  language  which  has 
not  received  the  impress  of  poetical  tradition ;  but  to  enlarge  on  this 
would  open  a  wide  field  of  discussion ^  in  which  aesthetics,  a  subject 
not  as  yet  reduced  to  accurate  formulation,  and  perhaps  hardly  sus- 
ceptible of  treatment  by  scientific  methods,  would  form  the  chief  theme. 

In  epic  poems  the  *' argument*'  ueually  precedes  the  matter.  Here 
it  may  be  convenient  to  reverse  the  order,  and  to  sum  up  the  preceding 
pages  by  the  argument.  We  have  seen,  then,  that  the  discovery  by 
Lord  Rayleigh  of  a  discrepancy  in  the  density  of  atmospheric  nitrogen 
has  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  a  new  constituent  of  air,  argon ;  its  dis- 
covery has  led  to  that  of  a  constituent  of  the  solar  atmosphere,  helium; 
speculations  on  the  ultimate  nature  and  motion  of  the  particles  ol 
which  it  is  believed  that  gases  consist  has  provoked  the  consideration 
of  the  conditions  necessary  in  order  that  planets  and  satellites  may 
retain  an  atmosphere,  and  of  the  nature  of  that  atmosphere ;  the 
necessary  existence  of  an  undiscovered  element  was  foreseen,  owing  to 
the  usual  regularity  in  the  distribution  of  the  atomic  weights  of 
elements  not  being  attained  in  the  case  of  helium  and  argon  ;  and  the 
Bonrce  of  neon  was  therefore  indicated.  This  source,  atmospheric  air, 
was  investigated,  and  the  missing  element  was  discovered.  A  new 
fact  has  been  added  to  science,  and  one  not  disconnected  from  others, 
but  one  resulting  from  the  convergence  of  many  speculations,  observa- 
tions, and  theories,  brought  to  bear  on  one  another, 
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•  TbiB  gaB  has  since  been  found  to  contain  zl  trace  of  heliam,  the  presence  of  whicb 
would  lower  the  above  density.  The  actual  deiuity  will,  therefore,  be  somewhat 
higher  than  '^"6,  but  it  will  probably  not  exceed  10,    It  baa  not  yet  been  determiiied. 
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EVEN  after  her  defeat  Spain  will  prove  a  crael  enemy  to  CnhtL 
Not  content  with  having  oppressed  the  unfortunate  island  for  four 
long  centuries  by  every  means  that  the  corrupt  mind  of  a  decadent 
nation  could  devise,  not  satisfied  with  a  policy  of  robbery  and  extermi- 
ration,  as  soon  as  the  Cubans  took  up  arms  agaiust  her  tyrannoas  rale, 
the  began  to  spread  abroad  all  kinds  of  falsehoods  with  regard  to  the 
social,  moral,  and  intellectual  cODdition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
'*  Queen  of  the  Caribbean  Seas."  Everywhere  were  they  misrepresented 
by  the  mother-country.  From  the  moment  that  the  Colony  revolted, 
agents  of  the  Spanish  Government  and  the  whole  of  the  Spanish  press 
lost  no  opportunity  of  propagating  a  series  of  mendaciooa  and 
damaging  statements. 

They  asserted  that  the  revolutionary  movement  was  set  on  foot  by 
men  of  no  standing  and  Ui&inly  followed  by  the  ignorant  coloured 
population  ;  whereas  it  is,  or  should  be,  well  known  that  our  leaders 
have  always  been  men  of  position  and  high  intelligence;  also  that 
every  section  of  Cuban  society  was  represented  io  the  Cuban  ranks,  it 
being  a  curions  but  remarkable  fact  that  even  the  sons  of  Spanish 
officials,  born  on  the  Island^  invariably  imbibed  revolutionary  ideas 
and  participated  in  the  struggle  for  freedom,  rejecting  with  scorn  the 
appellation  of  Spaniard,  The  Cubans  have  been  constantly  referred 
to  as  semi-savages,  an  inferior  race^  composed  for  the  most  part  of 
negroes  and  mulattoes,  which  unwarranted,  misleadiDg,  and  malicious 
statement^  almost  universally  accepted  in  England,  has  not  hitherto  been 
met  with  the  indignant  denial  that  it  deserves.  The  object  of  these 
calumnies  was  to  discredit  the  revolutionaries  in  the  eyes  of  the 
civilised  world,  thus  depriving  them  of  the  sympathy  and  moral 
support,  Dot  to  speak  of  the  material  aid,  of  every  foreign  Government. 
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This  dishonest  policy  succeeded  ia  drowning  the  }\i^t  complaints  of 
the  Cubaoa  iQ  a  sea  of  blood  at  home^  in  a  eea  of  iodifference  abroad* 
For  it  is  extraordinary  to  what  extent  credence  has  been  given  to 
these  reports.  Spaio^  whenever  pressed  by  the  more  liberal  opinion 
of  Earopean  and  American  countries  to  grant  reforms  to  Cuba  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  has  always  refused,  on  the 
ground  that  the  inhabitants  were  not  prepared  for  such  radical 
changes.  That  this  declaration  was  bot  an  escoae — or  rather  a  libel — 
in  order  that  she  might  retain  the  most  irritating  monopolies  and 
continue  unchecked  in  her  career  of  crime,  was  proved  when  the 
patriots,  by  sheer  force  of  arms,  at  the  beginning  of  this  eventful 
year,  obliged  her  to  grant  Cuba  the  autonomy  so  long  deferred.  In 
the  vain  hope  of  keeping  up  a  phantom  of  sovereignty,  Spain  at 
length  yielded)  but  too  late— the  stern  logic  oE  facts  thus  compelling 
her  to  admit  the  falseness  of  her  previous  accusatioop.  Once  more,  in 
spite  of  the  adage,  did  the  sword  prove  a  mightier  agent  than  the 
pen  in  the  redressal  of  wrongs,  re-affirming  at  the  same  time  the 
principle  that  a  people  who  can  fight  and  die  for  the  freedom  of 
their  country  deserve  that  freedom,  and  contain  within  themselves 
all  the  elements  necessary  for  the  formation  of  an  independent 
Govern  men  L 

It  IB  eignificant  that  just  at  the  moment  when  this  question  enters 
the  realm  of  practical  politics  it  should  become  the  fashion  to  decry 
the  Cabans,  to  deny  their  valour,  and  depreciate  their  culture.  That 
Ruoh  allegations  should  proceed  from  Spanish  sources  is  not  surprising, 
but  that  they  should  emanate  from  the  very  quarters  whence  they 
might  be  least  expected  gives  foad  for  thought.  The  great  fanlt  of 
my  nnhappy  country,  in  the  present  as  in  the  past,  is  its  extraordinary 
beauty  and  fertility,  which  have  excited  the  cupidity  of  every  nation 
having  interests  in  these  regions, 

Coba  may  be  compared  to  a  rich  and  beaitiful  heiress  whose  hand 
is  sought  by  many  admirers*  Realising  that  she  is  unwilling  to 
yield  to  their  several  importunities,  or  to  listen  to  lh^3  suit  of  any  one 
of  them,  as  a  base  revenge  they  begin  to  discredit  her,  hoping  by 
this  means  to  drive  her  to  the  public  market  of  ignominy  and  thus 
possess  the  coveted  prey. 

At  this  critical  moment  in  our  history  it  becomes  the  dnty  of  every 
Cuban  to  seek  to  destroy  calumnies  to  wliich  circulation  has  been 
given  through  the  ignorance  of  some  corregpondents  and  the  bad  faith 
of  others.  We  are  not  a  world-power,  therefore  we  cannot  afford  to 
ignore  them.  We  are  but  a  small  nation  straggling  into  existence^ 
not  ashamed  of  our  past  and  confident  of  our  future,  asking  only  for 
JQBtice  and  for  an  impartial  consideration  of  our  claims  by  the  honour- 
able citi^^ens  of  every  land.  E-ipecially  would  we  make  appeal  to 
that  Anglo-Saxon  race   with  whose  destinies  have  been  intertwined 
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our  o^rnj  and  with  whom,  were  our  complete  independence  turn 
we  would  be  well  content  to  maintain  the  friendliest  relations, 
^  To  hold  the  theory  that  Cnban  culture  and  civilisation  are  inferior 
to  Spanish  is  imposfiible,  except  to  the  grossly  ignorant  or  prejudioed. 
In  most  respects  they  are  vastly  scperior.     On  account  of  her  nniqne 
situation  and  her  consequent  large  commercial  relations  with  the  outer 
world,  Cuba,  although  labouring  under  great  disabilities,  quite  early 
in  the  century  began  to  receive  all  the  bleseinga  of  modem  civiliaation. 
Spain^  on  the  contrary^  situated  in  a  comer  of  Europe,  isolated  1:^ 
custom  and  tradition  and  by  difficulty  of  approach,  densely  ignorant 
and  fanatically  religious,    lay  quite  outside  the  current  of  progreaa. 
She  is  still  saturated  with  the   superstitions  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
which  is  equivalent  to  saying  she  is  about  five  or  six  centuries  behind 
the  times.     Therefore,    it   is  not  extraordinary  that  the  Colony  pre- 
oeded  the  mother-country  in  the  construction  of  railways  and  tele- 
graphs, those   valuable  agents  in  the  conveyance  of  modem  ideas. 
Moreoverj  it  is  evident  that  these  will  be  more  rapidly  assimilated  in 
a  young  country  than  in  an  old  one,  for  the  reason  that  in  the  latter,  the 
spirit  of  resistance  to  all  innovation  will  be  more  likely  to   retard  the 
advent  of  liberal  principles.     It   is   also  an   admitted   fact   that  the 
iohabitanta  of  an  island  are  always  more  enterprising  and  more  given 
to  travel  than  those   of  a  continent.     This  love  of  travel,  and  the 
companaou  of  ideas  and  customs  in  diiferent  lands  which  necessarily 
results,  is  ever  a  great  impetus  to  real   progress,  especially   when 
indulged  in  by  the  cultured  classes,  as  could   easily  be  illustrated 
by  numerous  examples  in  all  times. 

The  special  products  of  Cuba,  namely,  sugar-cane  and  tobacco,  have 
played  also  an  important  role  in  the  development  of  Cuban  culture, 
this  being  the  more  noticeable  since  the  capture  of  Havana  by  the 
English  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century.  This  notable  event 
had  very  beneficial  effects  as  regards  the  commercial  history  of  the 
Island.  Simultaneously  with  the  hoi&ting  of  the  British  flag  at  Morro 
Castle  all  barriers  against  foreign  trade  were  removed,  and  ships  from 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  hitherto  excluded  by  Spain,  began  to  visit 
Cuban  ports.  The  occupation  of  the  Eoglish  unfortunately  lasted 
only  one  year,  bat  it  was  sufficient  to  give  a  great  impetus  to  tha 
commercial,  industrial,  and  intellectual  life  of  the  Island. 

The  natural  riches  of  the  Colony  rapidly  attained  a  wonderful 
development,  thanks  to  the  importation  of  European  capital  and  to 
the  influx  of  indastrious  immigrants  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
With  them  were  imported  more  advanced  ideas  of  progress  and  free- 
dom, thus  still  farther  broadening  the  intellectual  horizon  of  the 
Cubans.  The  influence  of  these  new  settlers  could  not  but  be  felt. 
Their  inter- marriages  with  Cabans,  all  descendants  of  Europeans 
(mostly,  however,  of  Spanish    origin — the   Indian    rece  had    been 
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entirely  exterminated  by  tbe  Spanish  as  long  since  as  the  last  quarter 
of  the  fifteenth  century),  brongbt  forth  a  mixed  popolation  of  a  very 
different  type,  of  very  diffei^nt  ideas  and  aapirationa,  from  those  of 
their  ancestors. 

The  growing  prosperity  of  their  island  contribated  not  a  little  to 
develop  in  the  Cubans  the  habit  of  visiting  foreign  lands,  and  since 
early  in  this  century  they  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  principal  countries 
of  Europe,  studying  at  the  most  famous  nniversities,  and  seeking 
iotellectnal  interconrse  with  writers,  philosophers,  and  scientiats  of 
high  standing,  France,  England,  and  Germany  being  the  ooontriea 
most  tavonrod.  These  anneal  visits  to  the  centres  of  modern  civiliaa- 
tion  oonld  not  fail  to  stimulate  greatly  the  arts  and  sciences,  and 
especially  literature,  as  was  apparent  during  the  period  of  1840-69, 
which  period^  so  rich  in  Europe,  prodaced  also  in  Cuba  men  like  Saco» 
Varelo,  Luz  y  CaballerOi  Begnoso,  and  Poey ;  Milainea,  Placido, 
Heredia  ;  Luaces  and  Palma ;  Espadero,  White^  Albertiny,  Jimenez, 
and  many  otherp,  who  gilded  with  the  first  days  of  intellectual  glory 
the  Pearl  of  the  Antilles  and  enriched  it  in  all  branches  of  hnman 
knowledge. 

The  list  of  Cubans  of  universal  reputation  living  abroad  at  the 
present  time  is  a  large  one.  Althongh  the  wrongs  of  the  oppressed 
and  the  aspiration  towards  liberty  may  inspire  the  most  burning  prose 
and  the  most  beautiful  poemSj  yet  an  enslaved  country  will  never  offer 
a  good  field  for  the  expansion  of  genios  or  the  development  of  energies* 
Consequently,  we  find  many  Cubans  of  note  scattered  over  the  world. 
Paris  claims  the  Heredias  (Nicolas  and  Jose),  both  of  whom  enjoy 
the  highest  honours  that  can  be  attained  in  the  separate  fields  of 
politics  and  art,  the  former  having  been  Minister  of  Public  Works 
under  M.  Freycinet,  the  latter  being  one  of  the  Immortals,  a  member 
of  the  Acad^mie  Fran^aise,  and  one  of  the  best  French  poets  of  the 
day.  Two  other  CdbanSj  MM.  Albanon  and  Albertiny,  are  leading 
physicians  in  the  Paris  hospitals,  the  farmer  having  obtained  hiB 
position  and  the  mtkfaiik  d^honmur  in  public  competition. 

In  the  great  Republic  of  North  America,  the  Cuban,  Mr.  Menocal, 
held  the  high  and  official  positdon  of  chief  engineer  of  the  Nicaragua 
Canal  works.  In  Spain,  Sefior  Labra  is  one  of  the  most  distingtiiihed 
leaders  of  the  Republican  party  in  Parliament,  and  one  of  the  most 
prominent  members  of  the  Institute  of  International  Rights  at  Brussels. 
Seiior  Portnando  is  a  Brigadier-General  of  Engineers  in  the  Spanish 
army  ;  and  Seiior  Albarguza  was  Minister  for  the  Colonies  in  January 
1895. 

The  Cubans  holding  leading  positions  in  public  life  in  the  diBerent 
Republics  of  South  America  can  be  counted  by  the  hundred,  not  to 
epeak  of  those  devoted  to  science,  art,  and  literature*  Whenever 
Cubans  have  received  the  slightest  encouragement,  or,  indeed,  only  a 
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mere  opportunity,  they  have  proved  themselves  especially  fitted  foi 
self-goverDment.  In  the  same  island  of  Caba,  in  spite  of  all  the 
restrictioDs  imposed  by  the  Spanish  Government  every  beneficial 
reform  iDtroduccd  into  the  Adminktration  dnriog  the  period  1840  to 
1868,  when  the  Ten  Years'  War  broke  out,  was  due  to  aneh  Cubans  as 
the  Count  of  Villanueva,  the  Marquis  of  PiDillos,  Dr.  Romay,  and 
others,  who  will  always  be  gratefully  remembered  in  Cuba  by  their 
compatriots.  The  remarkable  official  reports,  or  *'  Memorias,"  of  **  La 
Eeal  Sociedad  Ecouomica  de  los  Amigos  del  Pais  *'  (Kojal  Economical 
Society  of  the  Friends  of  the  Coiintry)»  **  La  Eeal  Camara  del  Comercia" 
(Rojal  Chamber  of  Commerce),  the  **  Junta  de  Fomento,"  &a,  are  and 
must  remain  eloquent  proofs  in  favour  of  their  demands  for  an  inde- 
pendent Govemmeut.  The  most  absolute  refutation  of  the  false 
statements  made  against  them  by  their  enemies  in  that  respect  is  that 
everj  thing  in  Cuba  which  in  any  way  stands  for  progress  and  cnltnre 
is  due  to  the  labour  of  such  Cuban  corporationp,  in  spite  of  incesEani 
persecution  and  of  the  harassing  restrictions  imposed  upon  their  moat 
prominent  members  by  the  Captains-General  Another  illmtration  of 
the  capacity  of  the  Cubans  for  Eelf-government  can  le  found  in  the 
administration  of  the  mayors  elected  by  the  people  during  the  jeara 
1879-94:  asGonzalo  de  Mendoza  in  Havana,  Ocejo  in  G nines,  Zanethy 
in  Matanzas,  Marcos  Garcia  in  Sfc,  Spiritup^  and  others,  whose  honeBty 
and  ability  in  the  management  of  public  affairs,  notwithstanding  their 
limited  powers,  well  deserved  the  praise  and  approbation  of  their 
constituents*  As  a  reward,  all  that  awaited  them  was  their  deposition 
from  office,  and  in  some  cases  actual  impristjumtnt  by  the  Spanish 
Government 

The  fact  of  the  population  of  Cuba  beicg  a  mixed  one  cannot  be 
logically  used  as  a  bond-fide  argument  agaiLst  her  independence.  No 
more  mixed  population  is  to  be  found  under  the  sun  than  that  of  the 
United  States,  to  which  all  races  and  countriea  have  contributed  more 
or  less,  so  that  out  of  her  90,000,0C0,  9,000,000  are  foreign-boro, 
23,000,000  the  descendants  of  foreign  parents,  and  about  8,000,000 
negroes,  leaving  out  of  account  the  Chi  net  e  and  Icdian  popnla* 
tion.  Neverthelees,  they  have  proved  in  practice  their  capacity  for 
self-government.  Neither  is  the  existence  of  a  certain  proportioi> 
of  the  coloured  race  an  argument  againtt  Cuban  independence — 
firstly^  because  they  do  not  constitute  the  dominant  race;  secondly^ 
because  there  exists  remarkable  harmony  between  the  coloured 
people  and  the  Cabans,  who  have  never  entertaineii  for  them  the 
dislike  bo  generally  felt  in  the  Un'ted  States  ;  and  thirdly,  becaure^ 
comparatively  ppeaking,  Cuba  does  not  contain  more  negroes  thau 
Sooth  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  Alabama,  MtssiEsipp*,  Grorgiii,  and 
other  Southern  States.  Furthermor**,  the  standard  of  culture  and 
civilisation  in  Ciiba,  far  from  being  inferior  even  to  that  of  the  Great 
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Repoblic,  as  so  often  averred  during  the  late  war,  is  in  many  respects 
absolutely  superior,  the  nnmber  of  highly  educated  and  extensively 
travelled  individuals  formiog  a  larger  proportion  to  the  popnlation  than 
in  the  Uoited  States,  where  so  much  of  the  energy  of  the  people  is  stiJl 
expended  in  the  race  for  wealth  and  the  material  development  of  the 
country.  As  has  been  already  Bhown^  Cubans  of  the  wealthy  and 
professional  classes  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  the  most  refined  culture 
and  mo&t  advanced  thought 

According  to  the  official  censns  of  1892,  the  popnlation  of  the  State- 
of  AlabamB,  for  example,  was  abont  1,500, 000 j  of  which  more  than 
600^000  were  negroes  j  and  a  eimilar  state  of  things  exists  in  all  of 
the  before- mentioned  States.  The  popnlation  of  Cabsi,  according  to  the 
official  censns  of  1892  (from  which  mnst  be  now  dedocted  the  large 
number  of  starved  "  reconcentradoB  *'  and  those  lost  in  battle),  num- 
bered more  than  1, 000,000,  of  whom  only  400/JOO  belonged  to  the 
colonred  race,  negroes  and  mnlattoes,  eg  that  the  conclusions  drawn 
by  certain  newspaper  correspondents  (English  and  American)  as  to 
inferiority  of  race  shoald  apply  equally  to  many  States  of  North 
America. 

Those  who  accuse  the  Cnbans  of  incapacity  for  self-government  on 
the  gronnd  of  their  belonging  to  the  Latin  race  show  either  great 
ignorance  of  history  or  a  strange  poverty  of  argnment.  TLe  powerful 
Eoman  Empire,  bailt  up  by  the  old  Latins,  furnifeshes  us  with  one  of 
the  be*st  examples  of  a  triumphant  democracy,  and  no  people  was 
better  qnalified  for  a  republican  form  of  government.  Their  code  of 
laws  forms  the  framework  of  modern  law  in  many  nations  of  the 
highest  rank;  their  colonising  spirit,  their  military  discipline,  their 
customs  and  their  language,  as  well  as  the  monnmcntsof  their  remark* 
able  civilisation,  are  ftill  the  subjects  of  serious  fetudy  anion gi^t  ns. 
The  French  Republic  is  on  its  trial.  Whilst  presenting  many  weak 
pointf,  no  one  will  deny  that,  taking  into  account  the  peculiarities 
of  the  French  character,  it  has  succeeded  as  well  as  any  pre- 
vious form  of  government  in  France.  If  the  Republic  fail  in  th.^t 
country,  it  will  be  dne  rather  to  tb©  prjfound  corruptiin  of  the 
bureaucratic  system  than  to  any  failnri?  of  republican  principlep* 
Switzerland,  although  a  small  country,  is  not  withotit  ofTeiing  valuable 
eoggestions  to  the  student  of  history  and  of  rac*  s.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  at  least  one-ha!£  of  her  popuktiuu  is  of  French 
{iXn  Latin)  origin,  and  that  this  half  manifests  the  tame  indomitable 
spirit  of  independence  that  characterises  the  whole  of  this  most 
incorruptible  of  republics,  Porfirio  Diaz  has  sncce»-ded  in  establishing 
a  very  stable  Government  in  Mexico.  ^loreover,  the  large  North  Ameri- 
can Republic  itself  is  a  living  proof  that  the  ao-cal ltd  Anglo-Saxon  race 
is  net  the  only  nor  even  the  best  qualified  for  a  democratic  form  of 
government.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  her  popnlation  is  far  from  being 
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made  op  of  Anglo* Saxon?,  as  som©  writers  have  carelesdy  assumed. 
And  if  a  nation  like  tbe  United  States,  composed  of  so  msny  difTerenl 
races,  of  bo  many  different  elements,  a  great  proportion  being  drawn 
from  the  very  lowest  and  most  ignorant  elasaes  in  Earope,  has  known 
how  to  assimilate  them  and  produce  a  very  fair  typo  of  dtizea, 
very  capable  of  Belf-govemment,  why  shotild  Caba,  freed  from  all 
baneful  influences,  equally  exempt  from  tradition  and  old  prejndioef^ 
prove  an  exception  just  becaase  she  happens  to  possess  a  relatively 
«mall  negro  population  and  to  be  situated  a  few  degrees  nearer  the 
equator  than  is  Florida  ?  Finally,  no  trial  has  been  made,  therefore 
it  is  idle  to  prophesy  as  to  resuJts.  It  may  be  confidently  expected 
that  a  people  ivhich  has  fought  half  a  century  for  freedom  will  have 
something  to  say  respecting  its  future  destinies. 

To  deny  the  capacity  of  the  Cubans  for  self-government  before  they 
have  been  put  to  the  test  is  neither  logical,  honest,  nor  in  aooordanoe 
with  moral  principles.  The  charges  of  cruelty  and  cowardice  bronght 
against  the  Cubans  by  correspondents  in  the  pay  of  Trusts  and 
Corporations  do  not  even  deserve  tbe  honour  of  a  serious  refutation. 
They  are  but  libels,  inspired  by  the  enemies  of  Cuban  independence,  in 
order  to  discredit  her  in  the  eyes  of  European  nations.  No  more 
humane,  hospitable,  and  charitable  people  exist  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe.  Their  humanitarian  and  charitable  sentiments  have  been 
eaecesBfhlly  put  to  the  proof  thousands  of  times,  and  have  been 
everywhere  proclaimed.  Daring  their  Jong  and  unequal  struggl©  to 
free  themselves  from  the  Spanish  yoke  the  coorage  and  military 
qualities  exhibited  by  the  Cubans  have  been  recognised  by  eye« 
witnesses,  even  includbg  their  enemies,  the  Spaniards.  Military 
writers  like  Colonels  Campo  and  Gonzalez,  and  Generals  of  so  high  a 
reputation  as  Jorellar,  Concha,  and  Martinez  Campos  of  the  Spanish 
army,  in  their  official  reports  to  the  Government  have  paid  a  high 
tribute  to  the  Cuban  soldier.  The  Cuban  troops,  without  arms  and 
ammunition,  with  neither  pay  nor  suflRcient  food,  successfully  resisted 
for  years  and  years  the  most  formidable  army  that  any  nation  ever 
«ent  to  punish  a  revolted  colony. 

During  the  seven  years  that  the  American  War  of  Independence 
lasted  the  entire  force  that  England  sent  over  to  fight  Washington's 
recruits  scarcely  reached  80,000  men,  whilst  Spain  during  the  present 
war  despatched  to  Cuba  a  powerful  army  of  more  than  200,000  men, 
which,  with  the  volunteers,  reached  the  colossal  figure  of  more  than 
300,000  well-eqDipped  and  well-armed  men,  not  to  speak  of  a  fleet  of 
more  than  fifty  war-ahipa  surrounding  the  Island  and  watching  the 
coasts.  To  have  opposed  such  a  powerful  combination  with  any 
degree  of  success,  it  was  necessary  for  the  Cubans  to  have  manifested 
excellent  soldierly  qualities — above  all,  great  discipline,  courage,  and  a 
power   of   endurance  never  equalled  in  any  previous  stn^^e  for 
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idepencleQce  on  the  part  of  a  colony.  And  the  heroism  of  the 
Vsontest  will  be  the  more  admired  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  Cnbans 
have  never  coonted   npon  the  proteetion  of  any  nation,  and  never 

t^reoeived  help  such  as  the  American  Colonies  received  from  France  in 
her  contest  with  England.  On  the  contrary,  np  to  the  loss  of  the 
wardship  Maine^  the  whole  world,  the  great  Republic  included,  re- 
anained  an  indifferent  apectator  of  this  terrible  and  nneqna!  struggle 
for  liberty,  without  even  according  the  patriots  the  moral  support  of 
a  recognition  of  belligerency. 

The  accusations  of  cruelty  have  no  foundation  whatever.  Since 
early  in  the  century  the  Cnban  progressive  party  haFe  engaged  in  a 
very  energetic  propaganda,  as  energetic  as  the  iron  rule  of  the  Captain- 
General  would  ailoWj  in  favour  of  the  emancipation  of  the  negroes. 
In  this  connection,  the  works  of  the  Connt  of  Poyos  Dulces  and  Saco 
deserve  special  mention,  the  latter  having  written  his  ^*  History  of  the 
Institution  of  Slavery  in  Cuba"  in  the  year  1851,  a  book  notable 
not  only  on  account  of  its  humanitarian  tendencies,  bat  also  of  its 
literary  merits- 

The  first  act  of  the  Revolutionary  Government  in  the  Ten  Years' 
War  (1868-78)  was  to  declare  free  all  slaves  on  the  Island.  Dnring 
their  long  struggle  for  freedom,  lasting  intermittently  from  1850  until 
to-day — that  is  to  sayj  nearly  half  a  century — the  Cubans  have  always 
respected  the  lives  of  prisoners,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
Spaniards  did  not  reciprocate  this  generosity^  never  sparing  the  life  of 
a  single  prisoner  taken  in  battle  or  otherwise,  by  force  or  by  fraud, 
nor  even  that  of  a  defenceless  **  pacifico  "  who  crossed  their  path. 
Illustrations  of  the  civilised  method  of  warfare  carried  on  by  the 
patriots  can  be  cited  by  ths  thousand. 

During  the  Revolution  of  1868  the  Cubans  either  raided  or  captured 
the  cities  of  Bayamo,  Victoria  de  las  Tunas,  Holgnin,  Sta,  Clara,  St. 
SpirituB,  not  to  speak  of  numerous  towns  and  villages,  and  never  in 
one  instance  did  they  take  the  life  of  a  Spaniardj  whether  volunteer 
or  civilian,  in  spite  of  the  abominable  crimes  committed  by  the 
former  against  women^  children,  and  the  aged.  In  the  battles  of 
Las  Gnasimas,  Palo  Prieto,  El  Salado,  and  many  others  in 
which  the  Spanish  forces  were  routed,  all  the  prisoners  of  war  were 
released  by  the  Cubans,  And,  in  the  present  war,  General  Callxto 
Garcia,  at  the  capture  of  Victoria  de  las  Tunas,  took  more  than 
700  prisoners  who  were  released  after  they  had  been  fed  and  the 
wounded  and  sick  cared  for.  In  the  battle  of  Mai  Tiempo,  Santa 
Clara  province,  the  Cuban  general  Rego  released  all  the  Spanish 
prisoners  of  war  at  the  nearest  town,  on  a  receipt  to  this  effect  being 
given  him  by  the  Spanish  authorities*  All  those  taken  prisoners  by 
General  Aranguren,  when  he  captured  a  train  between  Havana  and 
Guanabacoa    (1897)    were  immediately  released.     Examples  of  thb 
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kind  are  a  practical  refntaticn  of  the  charges  of  crnelty  lately  inade, 
sDd  the  be&t  and  moet  audeiiiable  proof  of  the  superior  bomanifcy  of 
the  Cabsns  when  dealing  with  their  enemiea  by  whom  they  wei 
never  spared  the  most  fiendish  torture  or  the  foulest  treachery. 
Forthermore,  the  patriots  have  always  respected  the  private  property 
of  the  Spaniards,  and  when  the  necessities  of  warfare  compelled  them, 
as  in  1897,  to  order  the  cessation  of  the  grinding  of  the  sngar-caL« 
on  the  estates,  or  other  measares  of  a  similar  character,  in  order  to 
deprive  the  enemy  of  means  to  carry  on  the  war,  no  diEcriminaticu 
was  made  between  Cuban  and  Spaniard.  All  were  treated  alike« 
for  no  revengeful  spirit  ever  actuated  the  laws  and  decrees  adopted*' 
by  the  Cuban  Provisional  Government  or  the  General-in-Chief  of  the 
revoltitionary  forces. 

The  history  of  the  Cuban  war  does  not  present  any  example  of 
atrccitiea  committed  by  the  patriots  ccmparable  in  any  way  to  the 
terrible  scenes  which  took  place  at  Scuilabogue,  prompted  by  the 
Irish  revolutionaries  of  1798,  or  these  committed  by  the  American 
patriots  on  the  evacuation  of  New  Orleans  by  the  British  troops. 

The  fact  of  many  Oubane  having  remained  in  the  cities  without 
seeming  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  revolution  does  not  reflect  in 
any  way  upon  the  population  as  a  whole,  nor  tend  fo  disprove  their 
interest  in  their  country,  nor  their  passionate  desire  for  emancipation. 
In  the  first  place,  no  colony  has  ever  been  known  to  rise  en  ina^i 
againfct  its  oppreBsors.  In  the  second  place,  the  immense  majority  of 
the  Cubans  living  in  the  cities  held  by  the  Spaniards  have  rendered 
valuable  asBittauce  to  the  cause  of  independence  by  forming  Juntas 
to  direct  and  spread  the  revolutionary  propaganda,  collecting  money 
wherewith  to  purchase  arms,  ammunition,  and  to  equip  expeditions^ 
likewiEe  conveying  to  the  field  important  information  relative  to  the 
movements  of  the  Spanish  army. 

In  the  American  War  of  Icidependence  the  people  from  many 
cities,  New  York  included,  remained  at  home,  apparently  siding  with 
England,  the  mother-country,  and  never  once  during  the  war  were 
the  patriots  under  the  command  of  Waehington  enabled  to  enter  any 
of  these  cities.  NeverlheJesa,  no  one  has  ever  accused  the  Americas 
people  of  being  opposed  to  the  indepeu  deuce  of  their  country. 

I  repeat,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  no  colony  in  the  world 
ever  fought  so  long,  so  desperately,  or  so  bravely,  in  the  face  of  such 
difficulties,  as  did  Cuba,  without  aid,  without  even  a  tign  ol 
encouragement,  from  other  nations.  Consequently,  at  the  present 
moment,  the  only  poeitien  that  can  be  fairly  held  by  those  who  deny 
the  fitneES  of  the  Cubana  for  Eelf-goveinmf  nt  is  to  suE'i^nd  judgment 
until  the  "Pearl  of  the  Antilles"  has  been  given  an  oppojtunity  to , 
prove  or  disprove  their  unsupported  assertions.  As  to  the  interventioo 
of  tho  United   States  in  Cuban  afiairs  and  the  policy  of  anuexatioi^ 
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advocated  by  some,  I  cannot  do  better  than  append  the  recent  ntter- 
ances  of  the  Hon.  J,  G.  Carlisle.  Ex-Secretary  of  the  U.S.  Treasury^ 

whicb  represent  the  best  tbonght  and  feeling  of  America : 

*^  Our  national  honour  is  pledged,  and  ought  to  be  sacredly  preserved,  no 
matter  what  view  other  nations  may  take  of  the  subject.  .  .  »  Whether 
Cuba  shall  be  free  and  independent  and  shall  have  a  stable  government  are 
questions  of  great  importance  to  the  people  of  that  island,  and  of  consider- 
able importance  to  ub  ;  but  the  question  of  greatest  importance  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  is  whether  they  shall  allow  a  war  prosecuted  ostensibly 
for  the  independence  of  a  foreign  people  to  be  made  the  pretext  or  the 
occaaion  for  changing  the  \^eTj  essence  of  our  national  character,  and  for 
converting  their  own  Government  into  a  gi-eat  war-making,  tax-consuming, 
land-grabbing,  and  office-distributing  machine.  No  graver  queetion  than 
this  will  probably  ever  be  presented  for  the  consideration  of  the  American 
people,  for  upon  its  decision  depends  the  preservation  or  destruction  of  the 
vitfid  principle  of  our  Federative  Republic  of  equal  States.  If  we  are  to 
close  and  seal  up  the  records  of  the  past  and  begin  a  new  history,  it  ought 
not  to  be  said  hereafter  that  it  was  done  without  a  protest  from  the  friends 
of  Democratic- Republican  government,  or  without  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
probable  consequences. 

**  There  is  almoin tely  no  evidence  worthy  of  consideration  to  show  that  a 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Hawaii  or  Cuba,  or  any  other  bland  proposed 
to  be  conquered  or  anuexed,  desire  to  be  attached  to  the  United  States, 
while  their  character,  habits,  and  past  histories  strongly  conduce  to  prove 
that  they  greatly  prefer  to  remniin  as  they  are,  or  establish  independent 
governments  of  their  own.  Better  a  thousand  times  that  monarchical 
Spain  should  continue  to  rule  a  people  against  their  will  than  that  the 
United  States  should  usurp  her  place  and  hold  them  in  Bubjection  in  the 
name  of  liberty  and  humanity*'* 

*   Aktosio  Gonzalo  Perez. 
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IT  IB  with  pleasure  that  I  tiad  myself  enabled  to  begin  thia  paper 
by  confirming  Mr,  Nye's  saggeetion  of  my  motive  in  dealLtig  ' 
with  his  works*  As  he  truly  says,  there  is  reason  to  beliere  that  a 
most  formidable  attack  on  the  position  of  the  National  Church  ia  now 
within  the  range  of  political  probabilities ;  and  I  deplore  as  an  his- 
torian the  fact  that,  for  partisan  porposes^  its  champions  shoold  adopt 
a  line  of  defence  which,  being  historically  false,  *'  m  open  to  damaging 
attack/' 

Mr,  Nye*8  works,  I  hasten  to  add,  derive  their  sole  importance  from 
the  fact  that,  as  he  now  boastSj  over  half  a  million  copies  **  are  in 
the  hands  of  British-speaking  people  in  all  parts  of  the  globe*"  The 
intrinsic  importance  of  Mr*  Wakeman*B  book  is  so  incommensnrably 
greater,  that  I  had  only  apace  to  glance  at  those  errors  which 
Mr.  Nye  glories  in  having  spread  throughout  the  "  British  "-speaking 
race. 

It  wDl,  however,  have  been  observed  that  Mr.  Nye  is  strangely 
silent  as  to  the  real  and  definite  charges,  baged  not  on  opinion,  bat  on 
facts,  which  I  brought  against  his  narrative  of  Reformation  times. 
He  prefers  to  charge  me  with  *'  confosing  two  distinct  works  "  of  his, 
'*  The  Church  and  Her  Story/'  and  ''  A  Popular  Story  of  the  Church 
of  England/'  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  carefnl  to  state,  in  every 
instance,  from  which  work  I  was  quoting,  and  from  which  page  of  it  ^ 
while  so  closely  connected  are  the  two  that  the  '*  Popular  Story  ^ 
refers  its  readers  to  the  other  *'  for  a  fnller  account/'*  and  the  preface 
to  '*  The  Church  and  Her  Story  "  states  that  it  was  undertaken  "  owing 
to  the  favourable  reception  of  *  A  Popular  Story  of  the  Church  of 
England,*  *'  to  afford   *'  fuller  detail  than  the  *  Popular  Stoiy '  wi& 

•  P.  2  (peDBj  edition). 
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desigised  to  meet "  (^r-),  I  am  farther  charged  with  inexactness  in 
stafciDg  that  **  The  Church  and  Her  Story  "  was  published  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Church  Defence  iDStitution,  which  *■  had,"  we  learn, 
*'  no  more  to  do  with  it  than  the  moon/'  Well,  the  preface  to  that 
work  speaks  of  it  as  written  partly  as  *'an  aoswer  to  some  of  the 
many  inqairies  which  reach  me  io  connection  with  my  Chorch  History 
lectures  {given  on  behalf  of  the  Church  Defence  Institution)/'  while  a 
prominent  advertisement  at  the  end  informs  os  that  this,  with  Mr,' 
Nye*s  other  works,  can  ba  obtained  of  the  Church  Defence  Institution 
(of  which  he  was  financial  secretary).  Is  it  not  then  practically  true 
that  Mr,  Nye*8  assertions  were  given  to  the  world  '*  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Church  Defence  Institution  "  ? 

The  object,  of  course,  of  all  these  quibUos  is  to  divert  attention 
from  my  exposure  of  Mr,  Nye's  historical  *'  fact?/'  Take»  for  instance, 
his  definite  fact  iu  iJlustration  of  the  Cbiirch's  '■  identity/'  namely, 
that  **  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  Tunstal,  retained  his  see  through  all 
the  chsngep/'*  This  statement  is  true  or  false,  I  say  that  it  is 
false.  Mr.  Nye  attempts  no  reply,  but  falls  back  on  episcopal 
assurances  that  hia  book  is  thoroughly  tmstworthy.  What  is  the 
worth  of  those  assurances  ?  If  his  statement  is  historically  false,  all 
the  bishops  in  Ckristendom  cannot  make  it  true. 

May  I,  adopting  a  famous  phrase^  remind  this  champion  of  the 
Church  that  *'  what  the  bishop  said  is  not  evidence ''  ?  Let  us 
glance,  for  instance,  at  the  frantic  efforts  made  by  Mr.  Nye  and  his 
friends  to  deny  the  power  of  the  Pope  in  mediteval  England.  The 
Bishop  of  Southwell,  who  is  here  quoted  as  if  his  words  were  con- 
clusive, denounces  what  he  elegantly  terms  our  *'  trunk  delusion  ''  on 
the  sobjectj  and  points  out  as  a  typical  absurdity  the  statement  in 
'*  gome  popular  books"  that 

**  Pope  Innocent  annulled  Magna  Charta  (I !)  "t 

**  Now,"  exclaims  the  bishop,  **  does  any  Englishman  believe  that 
Magna  Charta  was  ever  annulled  by  Pope  or  any  one  else?  Of 
course  not/'  Well,  Mr,  Wakeman  at  least  admits  that  ''  he  annulled 
the  Great  Charter"  (p,  130),  and  I  hare  certainly  met  with  the 
assertion  that  **  the  Pope  annulled  the  Charter "  in  the  work  of  the 
bishops  right  reverend  brother,  Dr,  Stobbs,  who  will  doubtless  groan 
in  spirit  at  this  rebuke  from  his  feDow  prelate,  emphaaiaed  by  those 
graceful  notes  of  exclamation  and  by  the  inclusion  among  **  popular 
books  "  of  his  "  Constitutional  History/'  As  the  bishops  are  so  much 
before  the  public  at  present  the  point  is  worth  driving  home.  Here 
is  a  passage  from  the  Bishop  of  Chichester's  attack  on  Mr,  S, 
Smith: 

<*  Hr.  Smith  said  there  were  a  oeiimn  number  of  altar  lights  at  the 
*  "  The  Cbnrch  and  Her  Story/'  p.  lU.  f  ^^'  P-  7fi* 
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Holy  Eucharist^  but  two  liglita  burning  on  the  altar  had  been  pronounced 
legal  in  the  Court  of  tbe  ArchbiBbop,  whose  judgment  was  not  reversed  on  i    ~ 
appeal  to  the  Fiivy  Couocil  .  ,  .  The  fact  was  Mr.  Smith  had  no  knofrledga" 
of  Church  Law.*'  ♦ 

UnlQckily  for  the  bifihop,  it  wa?  he  himself  who  exposed  hi^ 
ignorance  of  Church  Law.  The  Privy  Coancil  have  notoriooslj; 
oondemned  euch  **  altar  lights/'  as  in  Martin  v.  Mackoncx;hie,  as 
illegal ;  nor  did  they  reverse  that  decifiion  in  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln's 
case,  **  On  appeal  the  Privy  Council  did  not  decide  this  question/' f 
but  shelved  it  on  a  technical  point. 

But  at  least,  it  may  be  Baid,  there  are  bishops— those  of  Oxford 
and  of  London,  for  instance- — whose  verdicts  on  the  law  and  history 
of  the  Church  mnat  be  beyond  dispute.  For  the  former^  as  an 
historian,  I  have  always  expressed  the  moat  profound  respect ;  but  as 
to  his  conclusions  on  Canon  Law  I  am  told  by  those  more  capable,  as 
lawyere,  of  judging  than  myself,  that  Professor  Maitland's  **  nn- 
answerable"  criticism  has  absolutely  overthrown  them.  As  to  the 
Bishop  of  London,  a  fact  not  generally  known  may  illustrate  the 
value  of  his  historical  jadgment  and  even  startle  the  public.  I  here 
quote,  side  by  side,  passages  from  his  lecture  on  "The  Church  under 
Qaeee  Elizabeth," J  and  from  his  sumptuous  biography  of  the  same 
<ijiie©n:§ 

"Much  has  been  said  of  her 
contemptuous  treatment  of  her 
bishops.  The  celebrated  letter  to  the 
Bishop  of  Ely,  beginning  '  Proud 
prelate/  and  ending,  *  by  God,  I 
will  unfrock  you,'  has  loug  been 
known  to  be  an  amusing  forgery; 
but  it  is  still  repeated,  and  is  quoted 
as  typical  of  her  treatment  of 
bishops,"  % 


'"  **  I  may  mention  that  the  story 
which  has  been  rejieated  ho  often 
about  Elizabeth's  iettei'  to  Bishop 
Cox,  beginning  ^  Proud  prelate/ 
tind  ending,  *  I  will  unfrock  you,'  is 
an  audacious  forgery  of  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  first 
of  all  appeared  in  thc^  pages  of  tbe 
*  Annual  Register  ^  in  the  year  17ni, 
and  has  absolutely  no  authority 
whatever. 

**  It  was  simply  an  amusing  hoax, 
but  it  has  past^ed  on  into  serious 
history,  and  goes  on  to  be  quoted 
even  at  the  present  time.*'  || 


But  the  bishop  omitfl  to  mention  that,  in  his  book  "  The  Age  of 
Elizabeth  "  **(pp.  129, 130),  he  had  himself  accepted  this  **  andacious,'* 
this  ''  amnsing  hoax/'  and  bad  quoted  it  in  full  as  illastrating 
Elizabeth's  treatment  of  the  bishops. 

When  w©  are  asked  to  submit  to  bishops  of  this  or  that  party  in 


•  Addreaa  to  olergy  at  Tulhorough.—Guardiant  July  27|  1898,  p  1175. 

t  Phillimore's  "  Ecclesiastical  Law  "  (1895),  p.  776. 

X  Delivered  at  the  Church  House,  April  29,  1896. 

§  '*  Queen  Elizabeth"  {1896J.         |i  "  Lecture"  (Church  Defence  Depot),  p,  24, 

^  *' Queen  Elizabeth"  11896),  p,  171*  **  Longmaii&,  Green  &  Co. 
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kthe  Church  qaestions  involf^ing  the  interpretation  of  legal  or  historical 
documentg,  we  have  a  right  to  ask  if  their  qualificatioiis  are  equal  to 
those  of  trained  lawyers^  andj  in  short,  whether  we  can  trust  them. 
I  would  venture  to  Uluatrate  the  point  by  an  ioEtance  from  the 
Lambeth  Judgment.  Among  the  so-called  evidence  adduced  for 
**  lighted  candles "  dniing  the  Commonion  service  was  this  extract 
(professedly)  from  "  Drake [f]  Eboracum,"  p.  524  [1736] : 

"In  winter  from  All  Saints  to  Candlemas  the  choir  is  illuminated  at 
every  [etc]  service  by  seven  large  brandies/*  ttc.^ 

Now  this  is  a  ootoriously  garbled  extractj  garbled  by  a  Ritnalist 
writer.  Drake  wrote  *'  at  evening  service  "  ;  but  the  Rev.  J»  F.  Bassell, 
in  his  **  Hiernrgia  Anglicana,"  altered  the  words  to  **  at  cvertf 
service,"  and  even  endeavoored  to  palm  off  this  misquotation  on  the 
Ritual  Commission  in  1867.t  The  fraud  was  promptly  detected  at  the 
time.J  but  succe^folly  ran  the  gauntlet  of  the  Archbishop's  Court  at 
Lambeth,  which  is  thus  convicted  of  relying  on  garbled  evidence  as 
snrely  as  a  thief  is  detected  by  possession  of  a  marked  shilling. § 

From  the  bishops  I  turn  to  Mr.  Nye,  He  is,  I  observe,  highly 
indignant  at  the  euggestion  that  he  has  '*  porposely  kept  back  some- 
thing" that  he  ought  '^  to  have  given  prominence  to,"  and  exclaima 
that  only  Dissenters  should  charge  him  with  **  such  like  things,**  I 
have  no  wish  whatever  to  impagn  Mr.  Nye's  character,  and  merely 
urged  that,  as  a  thorough-going  advocate,  he  ignores  eo  far  as  possible 
all  that  tells  against  him.  I  hold  no  brief  for  the  Papacy  or  the 
Church  of  Rome ;  but  common  honesty  compels  me  to  declare  that 
llr.  Nye  is  grossly  and  persistently  unfair  to  the  cause  of  Rome, 
And  this  is  no  opinion  of  my  own,  bat  can  be  proved  from  the 
months  of  the  very  authorities  whom  he  would  be  the  first  to  invoke. 
Let  us  take  two  definite  points,  matters  of  fact,  not  of  controversy,  as 
test©  of  Mr,  Nye's  teaching  on  the  history  of  the  English  .Church, 
What  has  he  to  say  of  that  commandiDg  figure,  Archbiflhop  Theodore 
of  Tarsus  ?  With  himj  he  is  forced  to  admit,  the  "  National  "  Church 
began  (p,  45)  j  it  was  he,  we  leam,  who,  in  Bede'a  words,  **  brought 
an  amonnt  of  spiritual  benefit  to  the  churches  of  the  Boglish  such  as 
•  they  had  never  before  received,"  Dr.  Stobbs  ia  quoted  for  the  fact 
that  **  the  Angnstinian  succession  had  almost,  if  not  entirely,  died 
out/*  before  Theodore  began  to  rule ;  and  this,  the  reader  is  left  to- 
infer,  ended  **  the  Roman  mission/'  Of  Augustine  it  is  fully  explained 
that  he  was  sent  straight  from  Rome ;  of  Theodore  we  read  only  that 

*  Ro3Coe's  "  The  Bit-hop  of  Lincciln's  Cflse/' p,  187.  Mr.  Rosooe's  report  is  the  one 
cited  in  Phillimore'fl  **  Eccslesiastical  Law." 

t  With  I  he  word  *'  cvcrj  ''  italicised. 

X  Bj  Sir  J.  Napier,  a  member  of  the  Commisjitior^  See  Seoond  Report  of  Eittml 
ComtDia>ioD,  p.  2G. 

§  I  am  indebted  to  Mr  J.  T.  Tomlinaon'a  remarkable  cnticism  of  the  Xiambetb 
Judgment  (6th  ed.,  i>haw)  for  calling  mj  attention  lo  tbb  point.  ^^^ 

I  VOL.  LXXIV.  3  A  ^H 
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he  "  was  chosen  ^Vrchbisliop  of  Canterbarr/*     Shoald  we  aak  how 
waa  chosen^  we  leam,  a  little  further  on,  that  '  In  Anglo-SAXon  daj 
it  is  belieyed  that  the  King,  acting  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
Council,  appointed  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops   of  the   Chareh 
England."   But  if  we  torn  to  the  **  Dictionary  of  Christian  Biographj,* 
we  find  no  other   than  the  Biahop  of  Oxford,  Mr.  Njes  supreme 
authority,  describing   how  this  great  organiser  of  the  Churchy  thii 
Primate  of  whom   he  writes  with  enthugiasm,   was  selected  propria 
moiu  by  the  Pope  himself  I  * 

**  His  character  and  accomplish m en U  had  recooimended  him  to  the  Abb 
Hadrifin,  to  whom  Pope  V Italian  had  jnst  offered  the  Arehbisho|Mic 
CanUirbuly,  The  English  Church  was  in  a  sadiy  crippled  condition,  an 
the  Kings  of  Kent  and  Northumbria  had  sent  an  English  priest,  Wighar 
to  the  Pope  for  consecration.  Wighard  died  at  Home  ;  and  Titalian,  hkvio 
found  Hadrian  unwiUing  to  accept  the  promotion,  feelected  Theodore,  by  hS" 
advice,  for  the  post,  ,  .  .  .  i 

**  Theodore,  accordingly,  was  .  .  *  consecrated  by  the  Pope  himself  on  the 
iJCth  of  March,  CGs/'  t 

Moreover,  when  Mr.  Nye  appeals  to  a  Jes ait's  admission:  *'  We 
are  a  new  mission  straight  from  Rome,"  as  proof  positive  that  his 
Chnrch  in  England  is  hat  '*  a  new  Roman  Catholic  sect,"  one  wonld 
like  to  hear  what  he  thinks  of  Theodore  and  Abbot  Hadrian,  who 
were,  says  Dr,  Stnbba,  a  **  new  mission/* }  and  who  certainly  came 
straight  from  Rome.  The  enormoos  importance  of  this  **  new  mission  '* 
when  the  English  episcopate  was  almost  extinct  compels  one  to  say 
that  the  delibei^ate  ignoring  of  its  purely  Roman  origin  is  abont  as  bad 
e  case  as  one  could  find  of  supjnrssio  vcri  sngncstio  falsi. 

I  pass  to  the  Synod  of  Whitby,  "  The  Roman  mission  to  North- 
umbrian" we  read,  *'  died  almost  in  its  birth  ; ''  the  Northern  Chnrch ^ 

was  the  child  of  lona.  Trne.  Bnt  why  does  the  writer  stop  carefnll|^H 
short  of  the  victory  of  Rome  at  Whitby  in  the  straggle  for  the  Northem^^ 
Chnrch  ?  The  effort  to  ignore  this  momentoas  event  is  the  snre  mark 
of  snch  writers  as  this.  It  ia  not  desirable  that  their  readers  ahonld 
hear  of  King  Oswy's  "  predominant  inflaence  in  England  and  his 
.growing  attachment  to  the  Roman  Chnrch,"  §  or  of  his  son's  eagerness 
^*  in  advocating  the  Catholic  observance  " — that  is,  the  Roman  Ij^ — nor 
must  they  learn  that  **  Northumbria  deserted  the  Scottish  Chnrch  and 
accepted  the  Roman  teachbg/'f  Least  of  all  can  they  be  told  that 
Oawy  based  his  decision  on  Wilfrith's  citation  of  Matthew  xvi,  18  as 

«  Mr.  Wakeman  asserts  that  he  wa£  chosen  *'  at  the  request  of  the  Kings  of  Keot 
and  Northumbria."  Dr.  Stufobs,  howeTer.  limits  that  requMt  to  Wighard,  and  holds 
that  OQ  his  death  '*  Po|>e  Vitatian^  thmking  it  incumbent  on  him  to  lind  a  snbstitat^*, 
Aent  Theodore  in  his  place'*  (''  Dictionary/'  ii,  4<»). ' 

t  Vol  iii,  PF  ^2t5.  927. 

t  "  OfiWT  and  Egbert  were  friendlr  to  the  new  misBion/'— /6/d  p,  ^27. 

%  '*  Dictionary  of  National  Biography." 

jl  So  Bede  :  "quia  Romana  easet catholica  et  airostoUca  ecolesla,'*  lib.  iii  cap.  25* 

5  •'  Diet  ion .irj  of  National  Biography/'  xlij,  335. 
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prcHjf  of  the  Pdtriae  claim,  and  aaoouDced  himself  "  on  the  side  ol  the 
doorkeeper  of  heaven/'*  just  as  St,  Aldhelm,  represeDting  the  Roman 
teaching  of  Theodore,  had  pressed  the  same  extreme  claim  as  against 
the  Welsh  Charch.  Mr.  Nje  indignaotly  protests  that  '^  mach,  of 
'  coarse,  must  be  omitted  in  a  work  so  email  *'  as  liis,'*'  This  is  an  old 
controTeriial  devije.  He  can  always  find  space  for  facts  in  favoor  of 
his  case  ;  it  is  only  when  they  tell  against  him  that  his  space  snddenly 
fails« 

The  reign,  for  instance,  of  William  the  Conqoeror  is  a  connecting 
link  of  mnch  importance  in  the  history  of  the  Chorch  in  England, 
WiOiam^s  refusal  of  homage  to  the  Pope  and  restrictions  on  Papal 
Legates  are,  of  conrse,  mad©  the  moat  of,  bnt  we  hear  nothing  of  the 
striking  fact  that  the  English  Crown  was  placed  on  bis  head  by  Papal 
Legates  (1070),  *^  a  sort  of  confirmation  by  Papal  authority/'  as  e?eo 
Mr,  Freeman  admits,  **  a  ceremony  far  from  lacking  significance  or 
importance/*  Mi%  Freeman  is  a  favonrite  anthority  with  the  writer^ 
who  omits,  howe7erj  to  mention^  from  his  work,  that  the  Archbishop 
of  York  and  Bishop  of  Lincoln  were  temporarily  deposed  at  Rome  by 
the  Pope,  or  that  '*  ambassadors  bronght  back  to  William  the  confir- 
mation of  certain  privileges  which  his  predecessors  on  the  Engli  h 
throne  had  enjoyed  before  him,  and  for  which  he  stooped  so  far  as  t^ 
ask  the  Pope's  approval/'  For  all  this  wonld  conflict  strangely  wi^h 
Mr.  Nye  fl  assertions. 

The  impsirtial  historian  will  frankly  admit  that  among  the  prelates 
whom  Rome  imposed  on  ns  were  men  like  Theodore,  Langton,  and 
Grandison  (of  Exeter),  who  proved  a  blessing  to  the  Church,  while 
rightly  urging  that,  in  exercising  her  power  by  treating  England  as  her 
milch-cow,  she  was  guilty  of  disgraceful  oppression.  The  case  against 
her  is  only  weakened  by  such  exaggerations  as  this  description  of  the 
Chnrch  in  England  in  Wycliffa's  day  : 

t  tt  Her  clergy^  ai  a  class,  were  ignorant  and  corrupt.  Her  people  were 
neglected,  except  for  the  money  to  be  extorted  by  masses  and  pardons,  as  if, 
to  quote  thft  words  of  an  old  writer,  *  God  had  given  His  sheep,  not  to  be 
pastured,  but  to  be  shaven  and  shorn.*  This  state  of  tbings  had  gone  on 
for  centuries,  and  the  people,  like  dumb,  driven  cattle,  had  submitted'' 
(p.  90). 

*'Had  gone  on  for  centuries'* !  One  coald  hardly  imagine  a  graver 
charge  against  that  English  Church  which,  '*  for  twelve  hnndrtd 
years/'  we  read,  *'  stood  .  .  .  the  great  promoter  of  freedom,  the 
trne  friend  of  the  poDr,  and  the  great  edncator  and  benefactor  of  the 
people"  (p.  5). 

The  fact  is  that   Mr.  Nje  ia  careless  of  consistency  or  of  fact : 

everything  is  sacrificed,  we  find,  to  the  *'  continuity  craze/'  to  imisting 

that  the  Church  was  ''the  same''  before  and  after  the  Eeformation. 

•  "  DicUonarj  of  Natioaal  Biographj/Vii  389.  f  jH(f,  p.  52©.    ,      . 


^ 
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It  13  conaeqaently  neceta^ry  to  deny,  ia  the  Bishop  of  Soot h  well » 
words,  '*  that  the  Charch  of  England  was  ever  Roman  Cathulic.  or^ 
ever  acknowledged^  as  Church,  any  subjection  to  the  Pope/'  Ho« 
Bbe  could  be  bo  before  the  phrase  **  Roman  Catholic"  had  even 
invented  it  is  not  ea^y  to  Fee,  Yet  ibis  denial  is  repeated  with  alt 
frenzied  iteration.*  Really,  one  need  only  refer  Mr.  Nye  and  his 
episcopal  gnide  to  the  quarter  one  would  naturally  tnrn  to  for  info 
mation  on  this  subject.  The  Church  in  Boglaod  before  the  Reformatio 
was  part  of  that  **  Catholic  "  Oir  **  Universal  **  Church  at  the  bead  of 
which  was  the  Pope.  However  fiercely  Mr.  Nye  may  deny  the  Pap 
•*  flnpremacy/*  we  have  only  to  turn  to  our  supreme  authority  to  lea 
from  Dr.  St  abbs  himself,  as  to  our  mediaeval  Church,  that  the  clergy, 
or  **  spirituality  *  .  ,  as  a  member  of  the  Church  Catholic,  rec 
according  to  the  mediaeval  idea,  the  headship  of  the  Pope  .  ,  .  tbe 
recognise  the  Pope  as  supreme  in  matters  spiritual.*'  What  is  the 
nse  of  citing  some  absolutely  unknown  authority,  like  the  Bishop  of 
Sjothwell,  as  declaring  it  *'a  delusion  that  the  Church  of  England  seceded 
or  separated  from  Rome ;  as  indeed  she  could  not^  if  she  was  always 
independent  of  her "  ?  For  she  was  subject  to  the  Pope,  like  the 
rest  of  the  Catholic  Charch ;  and  that  is  what  ^'  Roman  (.'atholics  ** 
mean  when  they  describe  her  in  terms  that  rouse  the  wrath  of 
Mr.  Nye. 

1  will  only  quote  one  document,  selecting  it  because  it  is  oomi 
lively  new,  having  but  recently  been  brought  to  light.f  In  1315 
more  than  a  century  after  that  **  hour**  when  "  the  spirit  of  reaiatatic 
to  the  thraldom  of  Rome  .  .  .  took  definite  shape  *'  J — we  find 
prelates  of  the  province  of  Canterbury  addressing  an  officially 
communication  to  the  Pope,  '*  kissing/*  they  say,  '*  his  blessed  feet 
with  all  subjection  and  reverence.'^  They  address  him  as  Supreme 
PontifiE  of  the  *'  Universal  **  Church,  including,  therefore,  the  Church 
in  England  {cccUmi  AnglicaTui)  §: 

**  We,  though  unworthy,  being  included  in  your  pastoral  charge,  and  ou 
selves  derived,  as  rivers  from  the  fountain-heiid,  from  the  e^^lted  throne  \ 
the  Holy  Apostolic  Hee  .  .  .  cast  ourselves  at  your  feet  who  hold  the  bigbe 


*  *-  liei  it  bfi  qqife  understood  Lbat  ibe  Church  of  Eoglantl  was  D«ver  Roman  Cutbolic 
at  an  J  period  of  Us  existence.     The  foreign  bijtbopA    became  io  cotit><       ~ 

Angliciied,  but  neither  prit^sts  nor  people  became  Komao  Catholics  .  .   ,    : 

clearly  \indcrstood  ih^t  ihe  Church  of  Enr^^^'^  ^^^mt  became   ^^^^   "^ 

organisation.  .  .  .  We  have  (we  hope)  esU^  fa  ft  that 

Church  in  this  country  before  tbe  Reforma::!  than  tbe  ij 

.  .  .  It  must  alwaja  be  horae  io  mind  that  the  (Jbarch  of   EngUati  w^i 

integral  part  of  itie  organisation  and  FT?5t«»m  of  the  Charch  of  Rome*  ♦  .  .    I 

of  this  In ii'  ''Ocarae  llor  ~      law-*  of  England  iv^r  admiltird  Ul^ 

right  of  f  rule  in  v  I  " 

t  !'    ^  .  .1.W.L  ,  ,.  ,M  uriirj  do  Sandal  e  and  Hi^nd  d«  AJBcdo* 

2U\  iliv..  lK»-93. 

9  Mr.  ISje  s  exQititig  cammcata  oa  this  phrast  In  Magna  Carti  ean  oiilj  i^l^ 
tlM  biMoriat)  a  smile  ojf  pit/. 
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Apostolic  oQiee,  .  .  *  )our  servants,  and  tlie  servants  of  your  Cliurch  of  the 
Province  of  Canterbury,  who  are  ever  ready  to  obey  your  Ai)ostolic  behests. 
.  ,  ,  Long  may  the  Papnl  tlignity,  reverenced  above  all  others,  floiii'ish  under 
your  governfince  of  the  Univei-sal  Church."* 

Similarly  ba-elesa  is  the  author's  argameot  (of  which  he  is,  perhap^^ 
proader  than  any  J,  **  C^hnrch  Property  never  Roman  Catholic,"  t  In 
the  midst  of  the  storm  of  opposition  excited  by  the  Cdtholic  Relief 
Bill  (182C)  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  attempted  to  dispose  of  one 
of  the  charges  against  thera  by  declaring  it  to  be  "  totally  without 
foundation '"  that  they  claimed  the  property  of  the  Church : 

'*  We  declare  that  we  entertjiiu  no  pretension  to  such  a  claim.  Were^'ard 
all  the  revenues  and  temporalities  of  the  Church  establish  moot  as  the  pro- 
perty of  those  on  whom  they  are  settled  by  the  laws  of  the  land.  Wo 
4iisclaim  any  right,  title,  or  pretension  with  regard  to  the  s^ime." 

This  recogoifcion  of  fails  aceomplu  would  have  been  precisely 
paralleled  if  Prir^ce  Rapert  of  Bavaria^  when  attending  the  Jubilee 
festivitie?,  had  disclaimed  any  pretension  to  the  Crown,  and  recognised 
its  settlement  '*  by  the  laws  of  the  land  *'  on  the  present  reigfiiug  family. 
How  could  such  action  affect  in  any  way  his  representation  of  our 
ancient  sovereigns,  or  the  fact  that,  but  for  the  Act  of  Settlement,  he 
would  now  be  heir  to  the  Crown  ?  I  have  not  even  glanced  at  the 
Roman  Catholic  reply,  for  the  answer  to  Mr,  Nye's  argument  should 
be  clear  to  every  honest  thinker.  Yet  papers  like  the  Ouardiim  and 
the  Church  Timr.s  are  lond  in  praise  of  its  cogencyj  the  latter  carefully 
confusing  the  legal  with  the  **  moral"  claim,* 

It  is  the  disingennous  character  of  the  arguments  now  employed 
which  disgusts  one,  to  speak  plainly,  with  the  work  of  Ch arch  Defence. 
Appeal  by  all  means  to  ''legal  docoments,  showing  the  legal  con- 
tinoity  of  the  Church  **  (p,  107) ;  quote,  by  all  means,  Mr.  Gladstone's 
belief  that  the  *'Cliarch  legally  established  in  England  after  the 
Reformation  was  the  same  institution  with  the  Church  legally  established 
in  England  before  the  Reformation  ''  (p.  101)  ;  but  do  not  pretend, 
by  juggling  with  words,  that  this  legal  continuity  of  an  inatitution 
involves,  or  has  anything  to  do  with,  continuity  of  doctrine.  It  is  on 
this  skilful  joggle  that  Mr.  Nje  and  his  friends  rely  : 

"  No  fact  in  history  is  clearer  than  thL«,  that  the  Chnrch  of  England 
before  and  after  the  Reformation  is  the  same  identical  Church  as  she  is 
to-day, 

"Some  people  seem  to  think  that  Henry  V MI.  orEdw'ard  YL  established 

*  Mr*  Baigent's  translaiiotj. 

t  He  has  made  it  the  subject  of  a  separate  pamphlet,  'The  Bight  of  the  Church  of 
fiogland  to  her  Property  assertt^d  by  th«  Roiuan  Catholic  Bifetiops  in  Great  Britaio/* 

X  NevtrthelesiM,  ^I^.  George  RtisscU,  beloTed  of  the  ('htsrch  Timttt^  has  urged  that 
**  the  persons  w  ho  made  gifts  to  the  Church  in  laedia^val  timefl  "  would  not  have  done 
^Q  **  h^d  they  known  that,  as  a  body,  the  Chnrcb  was  about  to  rebel  againut  the  See  of 
Peter." 
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a  new  Church,     They  appear  to  imagine  that  a  new  form  of  reUgion 
set  up  and  enJ  >tved^  and  by  way  of  balance,  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
Biate.     Nothing  of  the  sort  ever  happened,  as  we  shall  see, 

**The  legal  and  historical  continuity  cf  the  Church  15  a  mo&t  imf 
point  and  one  to  be  insisted  on  "  (p,  100). 

The  historian  replies  that  at  the  Eeformation  there  was  not  set  up 
*'  a  new  Church,"  but  there  was  established,  in  the  langaage  of  the 
day,  a  new  "  Religion/'  which  our  fathera  believed  to  be  scriptural 
and  Apostolic,*  and  which  the  old  Church  was  compelled  by  the 
State  to  adopt  and  to  teach.  And  those  biahopa  who  would  not  adopt 
aad  who  declined  to  teach  that  new  *'  Eeligion  "  were  bundled  oat 
neck  and  crop. 

Mr.  Nye  complains  that  I  ask  him  to  accept  what  are  merely  mj 
own  views.  On  the  contrary,  I  apped  to  his  own  aathoritica.  Among 
them  we  find  **  See  Green's  *  History  of  the  English  People — Reform- 
ation Period/"  Most  earnestly  do  I  hope  that  his  readers  will  do  so 
for  themselvee.  Then  they  will  leam  from  a  writer  who  had  studied 
the  authorities  on  all  sides  what  the  Eeformation  really  meant  for  their 
fathers  and  their  land,  Mr.  Green,  describing  '-  the  Protestant  Revo- 
Ittlion,"  writes,  with  almost  brotal  frankness,  uf  **  the  severance  of  the 
Eaglish  Church  in  doctrine  from  the  Roman/*    A  severance  ij_deed. 

'*The  theory  of  worship  which  prevailed  thi-ough  medueval  Christendom, 
the  belief  that  the  worshippers  assisted  only  »  ,  ,  at  a  saciitice  wrought 
through  priestly  intervention  .  .  .  was  now  set  at  naught.  ,  ,  ,  The  priestj 
waa  no  longer  the  offerer  of  a  mysterious  sacrifice ;  .  .  .  he  was  set  on  1 
level  with  the  rest  of  the  Church,  and  brought  down  to  be  the  simple 
mouthpiece  of  the  congregation/'  t 

And  when,  he  tells  qp,  Mary  resolved  "  to  burn  the  Primate  of  the 

English  Church  for  heresy  " — 

'•  It  was  with  the  unerring  instinct  of  a  popular  movement  that  -  .  .  tho 
Protestants  fixed,  in  &pjte  of  his  recantations,  on  the  inaityrdom  of  CVanmer^ 
as  the  death-blow  to  Catholicism  in  England/'^ 

With  the  world- Tside  circa  lation  of  Green's  histcry  not  even  Mr. 
Nye's  publications  J  happily,  can  hope  to  compete ;  ncr  can  I  conceive 
&  more  apt  corrective  to  that  pile  phantasm  of  the  Eogli&h  Reformation 
which  glimmers  in  such  works  as  his  than  the  terse,  burning  truths  in 
the  work  to  which  he  refers  UB. 

One  word  more.  Mr,  Nje  observes  that  he  prefers  the  **  views  of 
Newman  **  to  mine,  and  he  quotes  from  his  book  his  triumphant  proof, 
from  Cardinal  Newman*a  lip?,  *'  that  the  Church  of  England  before  tht , 
Reformation,  and  the  Church  of  England  after  the  Rifoimation,  was 

•  *•  Abandoned  the  sopewtltions  and  Aotichri*tian  religion  of  I  be  Chureli  of  Rome 
and  embraced  tbe  Gcspell  of  Christ." — Rogers  on  the  Articles  (see  p.  551  anU}^ 

t  YoJ.  IL  pp.  226-7  (Library  Edition). 

^  JhiJ.  Pir**  2t.l,  2Ca     Bj  **  CathoUciflm,"  the  writer  meant,   of   course,  tht  theif^ 
euating  dojiriae  uf  lie  Catholic  Churcb. 
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tbe  same  ideiitijdl  Churcb/*  *  It  will  scarcely  he  believel  that  the 
work  from  whicli  he  qaotes  f  was  written  with  the  express  object  of 
diapiHjviug  that  contention,  and  that  Newman  in  this  passage  was 
Jescriblng  the  AngUcan  **  position  'M  Lat  me  continue  the  quotatioa 
from  the  point  at  which  Mr,  Nye  nofortanately  stops :  + 

**  Such,  I  conceive,  ia  in  controversy  the  position  of  Anglicanism.  .  ♦  . 
The  main  presumption  for  the  Church  of  England,  as  I  have  ilescribed  it, 
holds  good  QBttainiy  priuid  facie ^  that  is,  until  it  is  encountered  by  contrary 
and  more  cogent  presuraptionfci,  and  on///  till  ilmi**^ 

Newman's  statement  of  the  Anglican  case^  as  about  to  be  demolished 
by  Mr.  Hatton,  is  acttially  cited  as  representing  his  own  views  on  the 
subject !  !1 

This  astounding  proof  of  the  Church's  absolute  ''identity"  is 
followed  (p.  1  i3)  by  the  grave  misstatement  as  to  Bishop  Tnnstal.  Is 
then  the  Church  of  Eogland  reduced  to  such  tricks  as  these?  Will 
not  h^  defenders,  while  yet  there  is  time,  repudiate  these  miserable 
devices,  and,  leaving,  the  sacerdotal  party  to  its  fate,  put  on  the 
armour  of  truth  ere  it  speaks  with  the  enemy  in  the  gate  ? 

J,  Horace  Bqukd^ 

•  **The  Charch  and  Her  Story,'  p.  U3,  and  *»//jf^,  pp.  o2<^-7* 

t  Hutton's  '•Anglican  Ministfj"  (1S79), 

X  CoKTBMPOBARY  REVIEW,  October,  p.  528. 

§  Pp,  vii.  viii*    The  italics  are  mine, 

|]  Mr.  Nye,  it  is  only  fair  to  add^  has  an  excellent  preceLient  tor  this  device  in  tlie 
*'  Answer  of  tbe  Archbishops  of  Eogland ''  to  tbe  Pope,  in  which  their  Gracea  cited  and 
acGepCed  a  commentary  of  InDocent  III.  on  the  Canon  of  the  Mass.  Just  as  it  wai 
prima  facie  incredible  that  C'ardinal  Newman  should  hold  the  view  attributed  to  him 
by  Mr.  Nye,  so,  as  Father  Rivington  observes  ("Tekel,"p.  2U),  *it  is  primd  facU 
iinlikely  that  tlie  Pope,  of  all  others,  who  defined  Trans ubstantiat ion  at  the  fourtli^ 
general  Council  of  the  Lateran  wotdd  explain  the  Caoon  of  tbe  Ma^s  as  contradicting 
that  doctrine,  ,  .  .  Their  Graces  have  obviously  not  read  the  passage,  nor  even  the 
whole  sentence,  from  which  they  quote.  To  suppose  so  would  be  to  suppose  them 
guilty  of  the  most  glaring  dishonesty.*'  No  «loubt,  as  he  suggests,  thoy  took  it  from 
one  of  those  "  Anglican  experts/'  whose  handiwork  I  have  illustrated  above  in  the 
Lincoln  Jmigment.  To  their  Graces'  misreprcaentation  of  their  own  Liturgy  I  need 
Dot  now  allude,  as  the  fact  is  notorious,  having  been  pubhcly  demonstrated, 

The  historian  and  the  student  of  docamcotary  evidence  will  findi  I  may  add,  much 
to  interest  ihem  in  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's  recent  deliverance  on  the  opening. 
day  of  his  I'isitation*  Ketnenibering  that  it  is  not  for  them  to  say  wliat  is  the  doctrine- 
of  the  English  Church,  they  will  learn  at  the  outset,  from  his  Grace,  that '-  there  can  be 
no  <^nestion  at  all  that  the  Church  holds'*  a  doctrine  on  the  Eachaiist  which  Guest, 
when  revising  the  Prayer-book  (1553),  formally  insisted  to  Cecil  "  we  must  not  beleve" 
— namely^ '"  that  higher  and  better  things  be  gyven  by  it  than  be  gyven  by  .  <  •  pray- 
Inge/'  Nor  will  they  forget  the  insistence  on  the  authority  of  Guest's  views  by  modern 
sacerdotalist  writers,  Thty  are  also  told  with  marked  emphasis  that ''  the  Church  ha5 
not  forbidden  "  what  the  Primate  terms  *'  the  doctrine  of  Ltither, "  which  will  doubt- 
less remind  them  that  the  one  bishop  who  admittedly  favoured,  under  Elizabeth,  that 
doctrine — namely,  Cheney  of  Gloucester — could  not,  in  consequence*  be  prevailed  upon 
to  accept  the  Thirty  nine  Articles,  and  was  duly  excommunicated  by  his  Grace'iii 
predecessor,  Parker. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  ex  officio  authority  of  one  ArohbUhop  of  Canterbury  can  be  no 
greater  than  that  of  another  on  a  point  oi  doctrine  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  his  Grace's 

Eredeceesors  would  almost  all,  like  Wake,  have  condemned  the  doctrine  in  question,, 
t,  to  the  horror  of  the  Church  Timot,  his  Grace  relies  on  the  Privy  Council,  he  must 
be  reminded  that  that  Court  has  i<vf  decided  "  that  this  is  open  to  all  to  believe,"  bat 
only  that  certain  words  of  Mr.  Bennett,  though  *'rash  and  ill-judge*l,  and  ,  .  .  peril- 
ously near  a  violation  of  the  law/*  could  just  be  '^construed  so  as  "  tosectirehim  '*  tho 
benefit  of  the  doubt,'* 
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i   MONG  our  moi^t  encoaraging  pUya   to-day  are  those  in  whicfh 

j\_     there  is  liltla  reflection,  arid  among  the  most  obstructive  are 

those  which  endeavour  to  produca  works  of  art  oa  ihe  principles  of 

science.      What  now  repreEents  our  iotellectnal  drama  ia  loaded  with 

the  seriousness  which  marks  an  iocompkte   understanding,  leading  to 

^n  emphasis  of  analytic  thooght  at  the  expense  of  beaofcifal   forms. 

-An  attempt  to  distinguish  sharply  meaning  from  expression  leads,  for 

•instance,  to  contrasts  between  Sbake«peare*s  brilliant  rhetoric  and  bis 

commonplace  conceptions.     Of  the  tbree  moat  notable  dramatic  critics 

in  England  one  puts  Shakespeare  just  above  Ibsen,  one  places  him 

infinitely  below    the   Norwegian,  and   the   third  and   least   laboriona 

wobbles  unsteadily  from  this  atmosphere  to  a  place  from  which  beauty 

and  truth  are  teen  as  one.      Contemporary  dramatists  are  naturally 

/treated  to  a  similar  if  less  vehement  confusion.      **  The  Princess  and 

-the  But  ei  fly  '*  is  patroniced  where  '*  The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray  "  is 

.admired,  becRise  the  eaiHer  play  can  be  expounded  more  readily  in 

the  form   of  (a-^by—a'-^^ab-^-b^.     It  has    more   of  that   meaning 

which  the  mathematician  missed  iu  *'  Paradise  Lost/''      *'Tess  o*  the 

iD^Urbevillei  *'  had  to   be   dramatised    because  it  was  so   significant, 

.while  Eo   much   higher  a  piece  of  art  as  *'  Far  from  the  Madding 

*Crowd/' whatever  it-s  rela*ion  to  an  earlier  Pinero  play,  i§  half  forgot. 

Yet,  although  Mr.  Pinero  and  Mr,  Hardy  are  treated  most  respect* 

fully  when   their  tone   ia   most  seriouSj  their  touch   is  delicate  only 

when  it  verges  on  comedy.     If  we  applied  to  them  not  philosophic 

but  artistic  standards,  the  relative  reputations  of  their  principal  works 

would  be  reversed. 

In  **  Tess,'*  as  in  much  of  Ibsen,  the  serious  effects  are  studied  and 
tricky,  things  go  wring  by  complicated  accident,  theie  is  none  of  the 
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©xbitaratioD  of  tragedy  tbroogh  a  freeing  of  the  imagination.  In  the 
same  play  the  rustic  fceues,  where  comedy  predominatePi  aro  large 
and  easy,  wiLh  a  coDsistency  of  character  that  gives  them  unity. 
Mr.  PinerOj  ako,  in  his  golem o  dramas  plays  on  the  nerves  rather  than 
on  the  imaginatioD,  which  he  often  reaches  with  his  lighter  touch. 
Whatever  he  has  got  from  Ibaen  has  not  improved  his  native  English 
talent.  **  The  Princess  and  the  Butterfly/'  like  eorae  of  hia  earlier 
coiB^i^s,  is  laid  out,  with  all  its  imperfectionsj  in  a  broad  and  roomy 
spirit,  and  needs  only  the  excision  of  a  few  speeches  of  wooden 
sentiment  to  make  it  a  high  comedy.  If  the  anthor  is  ceasing  to 
mistake  problematic  diilness  for  depth,  aa  his  last  two  plays  hint,  he 
ia  likely  to  leave  as  more  charming  works  than  he  has  yet  written, 
because  the  ideas  of  Pinero  the  artist  are  worth  so  much  more  than 
the  eyllogisms  of  Pinero  the  moralist.  In  philosophy  and  science  it 
may  be  possible  to  separate  success  of  thought  from  exhilaration  and 
joy,  bnt  in  art  it  is  not.  No  literature,  and  least  of  ail  the  drama, 
has  any  higher  aim  than  the  production  of  imaginative  delight. 
**  My  lord/*  exclaima  Fay  Jnliani,  **  'e  bored  me  till  I  felt  my  scalp 
<(aivering.  Do  yon  know  dat  feeling?"  That  emotion  ia  not  an 
.artistic  one,  "  Perhaps,"  says  the  Princess  in  the  same  play,  '*  it  ia 
to  the  advantage  of  a  clever  man  s  serioasuess  that  it  should  be  lighted 
up  occasionally,  jost  to  show  what  it  is  composed  of." 

A  dramatist^s  seriousness  must  always  be  lighted  up  enough  to 
ahow,  not  only  what  it  is  composed  of,  but  the  inspiration  and  human 
value  of  its  parts.  The  neglect  of  the  dress  of  beanty  is  what  makes 
Ibsen^s  later  plays  rather  technical  experimental  instructive  to  play- 
wrights, than  forms  precions  to  humanity.  No  spider's  arguments 
against  sweetness  and  light  will  enable  na  to  produce  art  without  it, 
Ibsen  is  a  great  playwright,  because  he  is  still  in  some  degree  a  poet, 
and  becaDse  he  is  always  a  distinguished  workman  ;  but  what  success 
he  has  is  in  spite  of  hia  infatnation  with  sociology  and  heredity^ 
which  tend  to  dim  that  bare  but  vivid  imagination  which  gleams  even 
through  his  restricting  tensity.  In  hia  later  plays  the  philosophic  are 
far  below  the  technical  ideas^th©  manner  in  which  the  action  is 
carried  forward  with  relentless  quietneaa  and  unhesitatbg  power,  with 
few  incidents,  the  early  acts  developing  from  mithin,  marching  onward 
as  if  with  the  strength  of  the  conception,  and  falling  apart  to  show 
the  corrnpting  thesis  only  toward  the  end.  The  end  is  what  shows 
most  fatally  whether  the  playwright  has  builded  on  the  sand  of  theory 
or  the  rock  of  imagination.  Ibeen  sees  the  situation,  he  eees  part  of  the 
characters,  in  exposition  h©  shows  rare  talentj  but  as  he  has  no  great 
fables  to  tell,  he  breaks  down  in  the  last  act  and  substitutes  mystery, 
with  a  compnlsory  pistol-shot,  or  fall  from  a  tower,  for  large  clearness 
and  the  broad  end  of  a  big  story. 

Nothing  shows  better  than  endings  Ihe  difference  between  ideas 
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aaapaoff  his  story,  with  no  need  of  help  from  the  manager, 

one  line  of  thought,  narrowly  followed  cot,  not  a  picture  needing  to 

be  completed  with  the  majestic  strokes  with  wUdi  it  was  b^nn. 

Another  inartistic  idea,  which  prides  itself  on  being  modem,  m 
loweriog  the  dignity  of  the  protagonist.  Hedda  Gabler,  a  nerfons 
egotist,  who  mistakes  her  sansitiTeDess  for  supenorify,  and  pines  for  a 
life  in  which  men  get  dnmk  and  shoot  themselree  through  tiie  tempK 
instead  of  through  the  abdomen^  is  apt  for  comedy,  bat  Ibeen  has 
placed  her  in  the  centre  of  a  sober  drama,  and,  by  a  law  which  wiU 
exist  as  long  after  his  death  as  it  existed  before  his  birth,  his  play 
would  be  ruined  by  this  error  aloue.  It  is  pebble,  though  by  no 
means  certain,  that  the  thought  which  was  wasted  in  the  creation 
of  Hedda  might  have  adorned  a  nearologist  or  surgeon,  just  as  it  is 
conceiyable,  but  still  less  probable,  that  economic  genius  lurks  in  the 
mind  which  conceived  *' Widowers'  Houses"  and  "  Mrs,  Warren's 
Profession,**  The  law  that  a  tragedy  canned  exist  unless  the  author 
glorifies  life,  unless  he  puts  magnified  characters  in  ideal  situations^ 
working  out  exceptional  plots,  was  created  not  by  Aristotle,  but  by  the 
nature  of  the  bnman  mind  ;  and  a  law  which  has  stood  the  test 
of  time,  from  Sophocles  to  Shakespeare,  and  from  Racine  to  Goethe* 
will  not  yield  to  theories  of  novelty.  If  the  contemporary  drama 
neglects  it,  the  law  remains,  and  the  drama  is  condemned. 

Intellectoat  realism,  which  denies  the  tested  laws^  is  farther  from 
truth  than  the  veriest  melodrama.  Zola's  manifestoes  stand  fairly 
enough  for  the  notions  of  his  tribe.     He  is  talking  of  "  Macbeth  '* : 
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**  This  ia  indifferent  to  me^  l>ecfiuse  it  happens  too  far  from  me,  in  the 
clouJs.  Aod  the  interpretation  baffles  me  stiil  more.  I  write  that  it  is 
fiul»liiue,  but  I  remain  cold.  Perhaps  a  sense  is  lacking  to  me,  I  was. 
mortally  bored  at  *  Macbeth/  and  left  with  no  distinct  opinion  of  Salvini. 
In  *  La  Mort  Civile  *  Salvini  transported  me ;  I  went  away  choking  with 
emotion.  To  be  sure  the  author  of  tbe  last  drama,  M.  Giacometti,  should 
not  hope  to  equal  Shakespeare.  His  work,  at  bottom,  is  even  mediocre,  in 
spite  of  the  charming  bareness  of  his  formula.  But  it  is  of  my  time,  it  mo^ee 
in  the  aii^  I  breathe,  it  touches  me  like  the  story  of  a  neighbour.     I  prefer 
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life  to  art ♦  as  I  bave  often  ^fiid,     A  great  work  frozeu  by  centuries  is  in 
trath  no  more  tban  a  Ueautiful  corpse."' 

Does  Dot  all  that  sound  to  us  to-day  like  tbe  talk  of  a  sophomore  f 
More  bopeful  than  this  are  the  gods  in  the  gallery,  who  are  open  to 
greatness,  however  open  they  also  are  to  vulgarity.  Although 
tbe  public  is  a  monster,  the  voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice  of  God, 
and  the  gallery  will  protect  us  frotn  mystery,  surgery,  and  problems. 
We  need  not  flatter  tbe  intelligence  of  this  protecting  cux  j^ojjulu 
When  we  tbink  of  the  subtleties  of  the  pseudo-intellectual  drama,  un- 
intelligible and  valaeless  to  the  unsophisticated  imagination,  we  haii 
the  public  as  a  friend,  but  when  we  dwell  with  the  uncouth  object 
which  the  manager  means  when  he  snarls,  *'  That  s  what  the  public 
wants,  and  you  will  find  a  hard  job  if  you  try  to  elevate  it/'  our  refuge 
is  withdrawn.  The  people  are  loyal  to  some  of  the  deepest  rules  of 
art,  because  those  principles  were  founded  on  a  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  but  although  they  maintain  the  rights  of  flesh  and  blood,  their 
blood  and  their  flesh  are  as  coarse  as  they  ai-e  vigorous.  To  take  an 
illustration  from  another  art:  some  old  soldiers  objected  to  a  monnment 
in  which  war  was  represented  by  Pallas,  What  had  that  dead  Greek 
woman  to  do  with  the  battlefield  ?  An  artist  replied  that  they  would 
be  satisfied  by  a  group  in  which  one  soldier  cut  off  the  head  of  another 
with  bis  sabre,  especially  if  led  paint  on  the  marble  recalled  blood. 
The  desire  for  art  of  the  present  was  healthy,  but  the  expression 
which  they  would  choose  would  be  the  coarsest.  In  the  drama  their 
taste  is  similar.  Yon  can't  swing  the  crowd  off  after  Maeterlinck^ 
and  yon  can  count  on  the  gallery  for  enthusiasm  over  Shakespeare ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  with  his  situations,  his  theatrioal 
element,  that  Shakespeare  holds  them,  not  with  his  subtler  beauty, 
and  they  applaud  loudest  the  interpolations  of  Garrick  and  Cibber. 
Tbey  like  a  good,  honest,  human  Philifitine  better  than  Mr.  Gilbert  or 
Mr.  Pinero.  The  names  of  the  moat  popular  plays  of  to-day  are  hardly 
known  to  those  of  os  who  read.  They  all  deal  with  love  aod  intrigue^ 
villains,  heroes,  and  the  supremacy  of  virtue,  and  the  language  in 
them  is  stilted  and  loud.  Not  everything  which  the  public  like* 
is  good  art,  but  nothing  which  the  public  dislikes  is  great  art. 
Successful  art  most  deal  with  important  material,  and  it  must  mould 
it  into  beautifnl  forms,  The  public  is  the  great  judge  of  the  material 
only,  and  a  poor  judge  of  the  form.  If  your  subject-matter,  your 
theme,  your  aentimentj  your  ethics,  do  not  please  the  crowd,  you  ar& 
slight.  If  they  do,  you  may  succeed  for  the  day  ;  but  to  succeed  for 
the  centuries  this  common  human  material  must  have  delicacies  and 
harmonies  of  form  which  can  be  appreciated  by  few.  The  tendency  of 
some  of  the  most  intellectual  dramatists  of  to-day  is  to  refuse  large 
human  demands  to  the  crowd  and  harmonies  to  the  sensitive,  asking 
aU  to  be  content  with  a  little  psychology. 
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Mr.  Barrie  has  eojojed  the  hftppuie^  of  being  alhmed  to  write 
comedy  wilfaool  hafiog  nnlimiled  mfaning  taaliUed  into  tl|  bat 
Mr,  Fiaapo  baa  not  been  so  Coctanate.  Althoogh  the  niood  of  **  Tke 
Piineesi  and  the  Batterfly /'  ite  libeial  rtmolnre  and  subdued  hDmoiir, 
are  ita  meiite,  everybody  disciuaed  the  pnm  and  corns  of  wnwaaopabla 
marriage,  and  a  cocoedy  of  the  inlelligenee  waa  turned  into  tragedy^ 
aentiment,  and  senDooB^  hj  lowers  of  melancholy  philoeophy.  Yolames 
of  Teutonic  grarlty  bare  been  written  aboot  the  inner  meaning  of 
Falfitaff,  and  at  lea^t  one  indlFidaal  did^  in  his  earlier  daja,  find  an 
almost  tragic  aignificanoe  in  that  aoDg  in  *^  Patience ''  whidi  recomta 
how  a  magnet,  wooed  by  ail  the  nails  and  files  in  the  shop,  was 
nnable  to  attract  the  only  thing  it  loved »  a  silver  chnm.  Because 
Gilbert*a  wit  cot  into  life,  the  aforesaid  victim  then  thought  it  onght 
to  be  explained  in  efsajs  as  serious  as  life.  It  really  seemed  un- 
worthy of  it  to  call  it  wit,  lest  somebody  forget  that  wit  deals  with 
realities.  *'  ilach  Ado  about  Nothing/*  too — what  tremeudons  com- 
ment larks  just  beneath  the  surface,  what  human  impcrtance,  what 
a  philosophy !  How  does  '*  Le  Gendre  de  M.  Poirier  '*  suggest 
treatiaea  on  social  conditions !  When  Yvette  Gailbert  went  to 
Oermany  last  spring  the  Teutons  found  morals  in  her  songs,  and  even 
a  Frenchman,  writing  of  her^  said  :  **  I  find  our  Yvette  a  moralist.  I 
breathe  in  her  soogs  the  healthy,  bitter  odour  of  the  forests,  bitter  as 
the  »uflering  of  life,  healthy  as  pity  for  all  the  couquered.** 

Alack-a-day,  Yvetto  knew  her  business,  but  the  weakness  she 
flported  with  is  in  the  deadliest  earnest     That  it  can  be  traced  fiir 
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into  the  past  may  be  suggested  by  the  title  of  a  play  (quoted  by 
Faguet)  by  Pierre  Matthieu,  in  the  &ixteeDth  centory  : 

"  Vashi,  trag<sdie  .  .  ,  ou  Von  verra  les  tristes  eftetn  de  Forgueil  et  dea- 
ob^iiisanc©,  la  loiiange  d'une monarchie  bien  ordonnee, loffice d'lm  bon  princ<> 
pour  heureusoraeat  eommander  sa  puissance,  fion  omement,  eon  exercice 
6loigii6  du  luxe  et  dissolution,  et  k  belle  hnrmonie  d'un  manage  bien 
accord  6," 

However  old  this  spirit  may  be,  its  most  influential  moderD  appear- 
ance was  in  the  fertile  brain  of  Denis  Diderot,  who  not  only  dramatised 
hie  sermone,  but  loudly  proclaimed  his  belief  that  plays  were  the  best 
medium  for  instilling  philosophic  truth  into  the  multitude,  and  even 
for  the  Government  to  prepare  the  pablic  for  changes  in  the  law,  an 
idea  now  dwelling  in  the  mind  of  William  o!  Germany.  A  better 
dramatiBt  has  said  that  art  teaches  all  in  aiming  to  teach  none,  and 
he  might  have  added  that  it  teaches  much  only  when  it  aims  to  teach 
nothing—  when  it  aims  at  the  emotions^  the  passions,  and  the  imagina- 
tion, and  uot  at  the  logical  reason  or  the  sense  of  scientific  fact  It 
was  this  same  dramatist  who  made  M.  Poirier  admire  the  pictare  of  a 
dog  sitting  on  a  sea  beach,  baying  across  the  nightly  billows.  The 
dog  comes  nearer  to  the  grand  style  and  the  universal  than  does  the 
tranche  de  la  vie.  Virtue  harassed  and  triumphant,  incidents  galore, 
and  villains  persistent  and  routed,  are  nearer  the  heart  of  drama  than 
13  an  intellectual  study  where  there  is  no  virtue  and  no  villain,  no 
incidents  and  no  exaggerationB^  nothing  but  a  plea  that  we  he 
interested  in  apothecaries  or  the  subtleties  of  domestic  discord.  Melo- 
drama is  poetry  in  the  rough,  and  the  realism  preached  hj  Diderot 
and  practised  at  intervals  since  hia  day,  is  the  antithesis  of  poetry  in 
any  state*  If  the  crowd  could  get  great  art  it  would  take  it,  but,  as 
it  is,  it  takes  the  next  best,  which  is  not  synogistic  plays  but  melo- 
drama^ in  which  there  is  a  human  appeal,  not  only  to  the  general^  but 
to  the  civilised  man  also.  The  kinship  between  intellectual  innocence 
and  real  culture  is  what  makes  bad  melodramas  so  good  and  good 
melodramas  so  bad.  Usually  the  man  who  enjoys  Pinero  or  Barrio 
thoroughly  is  the  man  who  rejoices  in  a  howling  picture  of  love  and 
hate  and  hairbreadth  'scapes,  with  virtue  and  sentiment  glorified  in 
the  end.  The  civilised  man  enjoys  the  primitive  instincts  of  mankind 
and  dislikes  the  pretences  of  half-education.  The  ragged  man  and 
woman  who  throb  over  the  wild  eyes  and  dishevelled  hair  of  the 
heroine  are  his  brother  and  sister.  He  feels^  as  they  do,  a  thrill  in 
his  inmost  being  when  the  curtain  falls  on  the  first  **I  love  you/* 
He  feels  nothing  at  all  to  correspond  with  the  tastes  of  the  class  just 
above  these  things^ — ^the  middle-clas?,  wLich  knows  enough  to  laugh 
at  *^  A  Bowery  Girl,*'  but  buys  literature  for  the  chromos  which  go  with 
it,  and  goes  to  the  theatre  t7  see  cartloads  of  scenery  and  acres  of 
heather,  and  real  hotcea     This  is  the  c^ass  on  whoee  integrity  and 
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stafaOitjr  laodcint  etTiltntioa  roto,  bat  its  laslo  in  art  is  frorse 
the  taste  of  tlioae  above  il  or  of  Iboee  beilow  it.     To  tiiis  daai^ 
the  manoger  who  wiabea  to  gi?Q  tbe  people  what  thej  wul  i 
look,  for  tbey  hare  as  niiicli  looiief  as  the  ealtiTated,  and  are 
ai  munerous  as  tbe  poor* 

Mr.  WiUiam  GUlette  oooe  said  that  Ihe  only  critic  whose  o{ 
he  respected  was  the  average  spectator,  who  is,  aofbrtonatelj^  QiiaU»1 
to  express  hLa  opinion.     In  keeping  tbe  appeal  to  fundamental  tBta*| 
reelBy  which  tbe  melodrama  haS|  and  sobstitntiog  good  warfcmanshipl 
for  bad,  the  author  of  "  Secret  Service ''  has  made  the  beet  plaf  I 
recently  produced  in  the  United  States.     Tbe  well-made  piece,  as  ti| 
is  represented  by  Sardon,  is  a  spectacle  even  more  melancholj  thad  i 
the  problem  play.     It  difiers  from   the  proper  melodrama  in  makiiig  I 
merely  a  nervooa  excitement,  instead  of  playing  on  the  varied  emctiooal 
sources  of  laughter,  sympathy,  and  tears.     The  theatrical  side 
vital  part  of  every  great  drama,  bat  the  theatrical  side  itself  in  SardoQ 
is   depraved.     Although  Shakespeare  and   Molidre  live  through  tbal 
centuries  because  they  are  literature,  they  hold  tbe  stage  because  they 
are  theatrical.      Although  they  are  full  of  intricate  charms  that  can 
best  be  felt  in  the  closet^  their  appeal  to  the  eye  is  equally  strong. 
Their  scenes  and  eitaations  are  almost  as  far  above  Sardoa  u&  their 
language  and  psychology.     Just  as  the  callow  intellectual  dramatist 
tries  to  push  into  conspicuousness  his  fragment  of  the  life  that  should 
^o  into  a  play,  so  the  disciple  of  the  **  well-made  play  '*  fathered   by 
Scribe  tries  to  do  everything  with  his  one  fraction  of  stage  workman- 
ship.    All  the  elements  combine  in  the  great  dramatists,  and  all  that 
is  done  by  the  playwrights  who  make  a  specialty  of  one  aspect  is  to 
give  extreme  emphasis  to  the  ooly  thing  they  have  among  the  many 
things  which  hold  their  place  in  the  proper  high  or  low  relief  in  more 
opulent  dramatists.     The  psychological  playwright  has  taken  oflf  one 
*nd,  the  dramatic  mechanic  another.     There  is  more   stagecraft   in 
Sardou  than  there  is  in  Moli^re,  only  in  the  sense  that  there  are  more 
id%as  in  Ibsen  than  there  are  in  Shakespeare;  that  in  the  smaller 
men  the  thing  they  have  is  more  emphatic  than  it  could  be  if  it  did 
not  stand  alone.     Intelligently  speaking,  the  whole  theatre  of  Sardou 
is  as  much  below  "  Hamlet'*  in  stagecraft  as  all  of  Ibsen  is  below  it 
in  intellectual  content 

We  are  probably  farther  from  a  revival  of  tragedy  than  from  either 
comedy  or  what  Victor  Hago  called  the  *'  grotesque/'  It  was  a  sadly 
demoralised  man  who  said  he  had  three  rules  for  the  conduct  of  life ; 
of  which  the  first  was,  never  to  see  the  plays  of  Henry  Arthur  Jones, 
and  the  other  two  did  not  matter.  The  bourgeois  dramas,  loaded  with 
easy  sentimentj  are  as  far  from  health  in  one  direction  as  those  of  the 
perpetrator  of  the  jest,  the  author  of  **  A  Woman  of  No  Importance" 
and  **  Lady  Windermere's  Fan,"  are  in  the  other.     Between  them 
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lies  the  solldest  drama  produced  in  England  to~day,  by  artfcts  who 
lack  passion,  but  have  taste  and  wit  for  graceful  comedy.  Tliere 
eeems  to  be  more  hope  of  tragedy  on  the  Continent,  where  "  Die 
Versnnkene  Glocke,"  "  Cyrano  de  Bergerac/'  and  perhaps  even  **  El 
Gran  Galeotto,"  enpport  the  prophecy  so  often  made  recently,  especially 
in  France,  that  the  day  has  past  alike  for  well-built  machines  and 
elices  of  life,  and  that  the  world  is  learning  over  again  that  for  i^a 
eerioui  plays  it  must  depend  upon  the  poets.  In  years  there  has 
been  no  such  welcome  to  a  tragedy  by  cultivated  Frenchraen  as  baa 
been  received  by  *'  Cyrano/'  Victor  Hugo  had,  like  all  bat  a  few  of 
biB  countrymen,  more  sentiment  than  tragic  passion, and  there  has  really 
been  no  tragedy  of  the  highest  kind  since  *'  Fanat/*  The  explanation 
that  the  world  has  grown  away  from  poetry  is,  perhaps,  disposed  of 
by  the  fact  that  no  mind  was  ever  more  filled  with  the  messages  of 
science  than  Goethe's,  Althongh  ecieuce  may  have  added  nothing  to 
the  material  of  imaginationj  it  has  destroyed  nothing,  but,  like  other 
absorbing  interests,  it  sufters  from  offences  committed  in  its  name. 
Poetic  tragedy  will  survive  Darwin  as  easily  as  it  survived  Newton 
and  Coperaicus,  The  greatest  literary  ideas  are  dramatic  ideas; 
most  of  the  world's  highest  literature  is  poetry,  and  most  of  itg 
highest  poetry  is  drama.  We  need  not  fear  that  modern  times  are 
undramatic,  for  artistic  genius  is  creative,  and  when  it  exists  it  will 
create  somewhat  in  its  universal  manner. 

Creative  plays  scatter  in  passing  maxims  the  kind  of  traths  of  which 
one  is  distended  into  a  philosophic  drama.  There  are  enough  gene- 
ralisations in  ''Lear"  or  " Tasso "  to  give  themes  to  a  library  of 
intellectual  plays,  but  they  lere  unessential  fragments  in  their  place, 
strewn  along  the  path  of  their  main  conception,  which  is  larger  than 
any  abstract  proposition.  The  greatest  artistic  ideas  which  the  ho  man 
mind  ever  conceives  are  fables.  **  Wallenateln"  and  '*  Othello'*  start 
from  the  story,  and  general  statements  spring  from  it,  while  in  tlie 
problem  dramas  the  generaliBatbn  is  made  first  and  the  facts  invented, 
80  that  the  plot,  instead  of  being  the  grandest  conception  of  the  rac«*, 
is  at  best  what  one  man  can  do.  None  of  the  greatest  plays  has  a 
plot  invented  wholly  by  the  author.  They  tell  a  story  which  irradiates 
truth  in  many  directions,  while  the  piece  which  is  constructed  to  fit 
a  proposition  is  concentrated  in  the  proof  of  the  notion  on  which  it 
started.  It  wonld  not  be  difficult  to  write  out  in  a  few  sentences  the 
meaning  of  '*  L'Ami  des  Femmes,''  *'  The  Doirs  House/'  ** The  Devils 
Disciple/*  or  **The  Notorious  Mrs.  Ebbsmith,"  bat  it  would  be  as 
absurd  to  ask  what  is  the  meaning  of '^Macbeth,'*  ** The  Tempes^'' 
or  "  Iphigenia,"  as  it  would  be  to  sum  up  the  story  and  character  of 
Julius  Caesar  in  a  proposition.  Great  dramatic  ideas  are  imaginatVe 
and  emotional  conceptions,  and  the  nearest  to  an  exact  abstract  stste- 
ment  that  can  be  made  about  them  will  tell  what  feeling  of  life  they 
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bot  the  jate  gemm  can  honAe  a  plok  ^  Fate  makes  greater  Ijagediee 
than  playwri^lB>"  oaya  Edtfganij.  The  great  poet  aooepta  largely 
the  work  oTIale^  He  akvae  ean  tell  a  gteal  etofj  ao  thai  it  keeps  all 
of  ita  t^fcatweai  He  accepts  the  facts,  asd  emphadMa  tbeou  Far 
£noiD  sbowiDg  that  there  are  no  entirely  good  men  and  none  entirely  bad, 
be  makes  hia  heroes  more  heroic  than  nature  and  his  Tillaios  blacker 
than  life*  In  love  he  tells  most  often  of  the  fiiBt,  not  because  it  is 
mora  important  or  exists  more  certaioly  than  later  and  more  oooscioas 
lore,  hot  becanse  it  is  more  dramatic  Borneo  and  Jnliet  can  be  the 
centre  of  the  tragedy,  bat  to  make  the  loves  of  Anthony  and 
Cleopatra  sablime,  they  need  to  be  set  in  a  drama  of  the  nations. 

The  great  dramatic  tmths  are  clear.  Nothing  is  more  impotent 
in  art  than  the  vague  and  mysterious  soggestions  attempted  by  play- 
wrights who  rejoice  in  entangling  qualities  of  character  instead  of 
clarifying  thsm.  The  playwright  who  accumulates  motives,  and 
thinks  he  is  not  bonnd  to  give  tbem  any  more  consistency  than  they 
have  in  life,  is  no  dramatist*  Shakespeare  threw  Caliban  on  to  the 
earth,  alive.  Renao  wrote  a  philosophic  and  symbolic  play  about 
part  of  hitn,  Browning  wrote  a  lengthy  poem  about  another  aspect  of 
him,  Shakespeare  simply  made  him  speak  and  act.  Commentators  talk 
about  what  he  stands  for.  Whatever  lie  means  there  he  is»  clear  and 
complete.  Are  the  dramatic  ideas  in  **  TheTempefct/*  or  in  **  Caliban'* 
and '^  Caliban  npon  Seteios"?  People  discuss  to  this  day  whether 
Uamlet  was  mad,  yet  he  is  as  real  and  distinct  to  us  as  he  would  be 
if  he  lived,  and  probably  Lear  has  told  the  world  more  about  insanity 
than  any  treatise.  These  pictures  are  clear,  not  because  the  plays 
ore  aboQt  inEanity,  for  they  are  not.  but  becanse  they  disentangle 
from  the  mass  of  reality  in  the  universe  two  stories  carried  on  by 
characters  of  enlarged  propoitions,  that  we  all  can  see,  and  it  happens 
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that  among  these  chamctere  ara  a  yoong  man,  whose  miod  sometimes 
reels  with  the  swaying  of  the  world,  and  aaother  man  whose  old  brain 
crambles  with  the  battering  of  deatiny.  The  troth  of  genius  is  clear, 
and  the  truth  of  science  is  clear  also,  bat  io  another  way,  an  abstract 
way,  that  cannot  be  recoiiTerted  into  dramatic  life.  The  witches  and 
ghosts  of  Shakespeare— Ariel,  Caliban,  and  Pack— are  as  much  alive 
as  Brutas  or  Cressida*  This  imaginative  distinctness  cannot  exist 
withoot  beanty,  for  the  imagination  is  largely  reached  through  the 
senses.  It  is  in  vain  that  we  try  to  lower  the  story^  the  persons,  or 
the  words,  to  actnal  life.  If  we  do  so,  aeekitig  scientific  accuracy,  we 
lose  the  clearness  we  hadj  since  that  kind  of  truth  cannot  be  derived 
from  beauty.  Poets  are  men  who  see  emotional  truth  with  surenesa 
and  express  it  with  its  own  charm^  which  is  conveyed  through  the* 
harmonies  of  words  and  images.  As  LoDginus  has  it,  ''  Beaatifuk 
words  are  the  very  light  of  thought**  The  only  ideas  of  value  in 
tragedy  are  the  ideas  whose  light  is  beauty. 

In  comedy  the  fijced  laws  are  less  in  conflict  with  the  spirit  of  our 
time.  Even  a  strong  tragedy  would  stir  the  public  to-day,  but  a  deep 
comedy  would  have  a  wider  hearing,  since,  while  tragedy  is  general, 
comedy  can  paint  those  details  of  contemporary  life  for  which  the 
English-speaking  public  now  have  such  an  appetite.  The  audience 
for  comedy  has  always  been  largest,  and  the  increase  of  education  and 
the  consequent  heterogeneity  of  audiences  may  well  increase  the 
difference.  That  sadder  knowledge  of  mankind  which  is  given 
by  tragic  art  can  never  be  valued  by  the  whole  people  as  highly 
as  special  information  about  ourselves  lighted  by  universal  truth, 
which  is  the  substance  of  the  higher  comic  drama.  Again,  the  fact 
that  successful  tragedy  can  exist  only  in  verse  gives  an  advantage  to 
comedy  in  an  age  addicted  to  prose.  The  exhilaration  which  any  art 
most  give,  and  which  is  accomplished  by  the  tragic  poet  throagh 
beauty  of  language,  imagery  and  verse,  and  through  breadth  and 
idealisation  of  characters  and  action,  in  comedy  springs  from  the 
intellectual  mirth  aroused  by  a  distinct  and  easy  exhibition  of  the 
foibles  of  mankind  set  in  grotesque  situations,  vary  in  gj  even  at  its 
height,  from  the  gentle  irony  of  Tartuffe  to  the  rollicking  burlesque 
of  Bardolph,  Pistol,  and  Nym,  but  always  appealing  partly  to  the 
reason,  until  it  descends  to  empty  farce,  where,  whether  it  be  in  the 
**Two  Dromios '*  or  in  "The  Private  Secretary,"  the  amusement 
is  immediate  and  wholly  independent  of  reasonable  ideas.  Probably 
the  greatest  comedy  is  that  which  combines  the  immediate  broad 
absurdity  of  farce  with  deep  psychology,  as  in  Falstaff  and  *'  Lea 
Precieuses  Ridicules,"  rather  than  in  characters  like  those  of  **Le 
Misanthrope"  and  '*Les  Femmes  Savantes,'*  which,  without  meaning 
more  to  the  trained  intelligence,  escape  the  uncultivated.  "Whether, 
however,   comedy   be  broad  or  fine,  so   long  as  it  escapes  farce,  it 
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trials,  but  their  strokes  lack  breadth  and  their  Bitoations  lack  motion. 
In  oar  stronger  novelists  w©  see  the  greatest  promise  for  a  drama  of 
larger  ideas  than  any  now  ammating  English  comedy.  Sir  Willoiighby 
Patteme,  Christopher  North,  the  Scotch  Elders,  the  Chocolate  Cream 
Soldier,  and  Gabriel  Oak  are  the  very  stuff  of^  which  high  comedy  is 
made,  as  Nora  and  Paula  might  be  if  they  were  conceived  in  a  more 
expansive  spirit  and  drawn  with  a  freer  hand. 

When  the  world  has  decided  that  the  novel  is  an  inferior  form, 
some  of  th©  ideas  which  have  recently  betn  absorbed  by  fiction  will 
animate  th©  drama,  the  Tolstois  of  the  future  will  be  our  tragedians 
and  the  Thackeray s  our  comedians.  What  Hauptmann  and  Suder- 
mann  have  done  altnoit  single-handed  since  they  turoed  to  the 
German  stage  is  a  hiut  of  th©  impetas  which  the  English  theatrd 
might  receive  from  a  few  minds  who  should  help  to  give  the  public 
the  contemporary  standards  which  it  now  lacks,  perhaps  some  day 
making  possible  again  Aristotle's  complaint  that  the  critics  expected 
th©  dramatist  to  excel  in  all  branches  of  his  art.  Before  the  revival 
can  come,  harsh  and  joylesa  criticism  of  life,  which  is  now  condemned 
in  the  pnlpifc,  must  be  banished  from  the  stage,  and  *'  Jud©  "  and 
"  Ghosts  "  must  follow  discourses  on  natural  depravity  to  that  grave 
which  yawns  for  use^ss  truth*  In  expressiog  the  ideas  of  his  time> 
the  genius  selects  thoio  which  inspire  and  multiply  and  those  which 
are  inseparably  married  to  beautiful  forms.  The  prophet  of  gloomy 
fact  in  France  has  declared  with  a  groan  that  th©  world  was  turning 
fifom  hia  gospelj  and  until  the  rejection  is  complete  the  intelligent 
public  will  stay  at  home  or  seek  refuge  in  farce  and  melodrama. 
Whatever  love  of  narrow  logic  may  exist  permanently  in  the  country 
which  produced  *'  La  Femme  de  Claude"  and  '*  Les  li^es  d©  Madame 
Aubray/'  England  has  always  been  the  horn©  of  poetry  in  the  modem 
world,  and,  when  the  drama  revives,  beauty  will  f  often  its  tragedy, 
ttnd  the  spirit  of  Falstaif  give  at  one©  intelligenc©  aud  happiness  to 
its  comedy. 

NonMA^*  H A! good] 
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The  moTenieiii  to  which  I  reior  look  ili  riae  in   the  group  of  J 
thinkeni  of  which  the  late  T*  H.  Oreea  was  the  oentre.     The  greal  ^ 
oooBtaradife  ideea  of  the  German  phitoeophefe  Kant,  Fichte,  SchelliBg 
and  Hegel  were  already  more  or  leaa  familiar  lo  Ihe  reading  pablic 
the  writiDge  of  Coleridge,  Carljlo,  Manael  and  oUter?,  hot  nntit  th»1 
preeent  generatioti  no  systematic  study  had  been  made  id  this  ooontry 
of  the  works  of  these   philoeopheia,   and    Unirersity    stodiee    i 
entirely    miinSaenced    by    them.     Jowelt,   as   we    know   from    hia^ 
recently  published  **  Life    and   Letter?,""   wae   al    one   time  a  doEe 
Btodent  of  Hegel,  and  may  in  a  sense  b&  said  to  bare  gi?en  tke  first ^ 
impulse  to  this  line  of  study.    Bat,  as  we  a!so  know  from  the  *'  Life,"^' 
he  was  attracted  more  by  the  poetry  and  mysticism  than  by  tie  logical 
and  metaphysical  analysis  of  these  writer^,  and  believed  in  his  later 
years  that  the  chief  advantage  of  etadying  metaphysics  was  lo  get  rid 
of  them.     The  credit  of  being  the  first   in  Oxford  to  Ece  the  (roe 
f  ignificance  for  thought  and  philosophy  of  the  work   of   Kant 
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Hegel,  and  not  only  to  etrike  iBto  this  *'new  way  of  ideas'*  for 
himself  bat  to  attract  the  ablest  of  his  conteroporaries  to  follow  in  his 
fcM>t&t^ps,  undoubtedly  belongs  to  Green,  Jowett  had  approached  the 
subject  as  an  amateur  ;  Green  came  to  it  resolved  to  master  it  and  to 
graft  what  was  best  in  ita  spirit  and  method  on  to  his  own  work  as  a 
writer  and  teacher.  The  resnlt  is  well  known.  Great  metaphysical 
«ystemp,  which  had  hitherto  been  a  sealed  book  to  English  stodentf", 
were  now  laid  open  by  a  ma&terly  hand^  and  with  the  new  bent  an 
entirely  new  impnlse  was  given  to  the  study  of  philosophy. 

Green  was  not  long  alone,  AU  the  abler  of  hia  contemporaries 
And  juniors  in  the  University  were  attracted  to  his  lectnrea,  The 
same  lines  were  taken  np  and  developed  by  some  as  acknowledged 
followers,  by  others  more  boldly  and  independently,  and  the  books  of 
translation,  commentary,  history  and  original  speculation  that  have 
rapidly  followed  one  anotherj  from  Greenes  *  Introduction  to  Hume*' 
to  Bradley's  **  Appearance  and  Reality,"  witneea  at  once  to  the 
tireadth  and  the  force  of  the  movement. 

Of  the  thinkers  who  have  carried  on  Green's  work  since  his  death, 
and  represented  most  conspicuously  the  new  tendency,  it  is  suBBcient 
to  mention  F.  H,  Bradley  and  Bernard  Eosanquet,  William  Wallace 
and  Richard  Lewis  Nettleship,  The  last  two,  who  have  recently 
passed  away,  were  both  philosophers  in  the  technical  sense  of  the 
word,  but  they  were  both  far  more.  Wallace's  swift,  firm,  pungent 
thought,  combined  with  his  great  learning,  gave  him  an  ease  both  as 
a  speaker  and  a  writer  which  enabled  him  to  leave  behind  him  much 
that  was  of  high  literary  and  philosophical  value.  Nettleship  was 
the  Amiel  of  the  movement  I  am  describiog.  He  has  left  ns  as  a 
writer  far  less  than  we  could  have  wished,  Bot  the  recent  delicately 
edited  "  Remains  "  have  shown  ns  what  we  might  still  have  expected 
from  him,  and  how  irreparable  is  the  loss  which  philosophy  has 
enstained  by  his  death* 

The  writings  of  theie  four  men  alone  are  suflficient  to  demonstrate, 
if  demonstration  were  needed,  how  in  accurate  it  is  to  speak  of  Green, 
a6  is  sometimes  done»  as  the  founder  of  a  '*  school,  '*  The  group  of 
thinkers  to  whom  I  have  alluded  do  not  form  a  school,  nor  are  they 
properly  spoken  of  as  Hegelian  or  even  as  Kantian.  It  is  true,  as  w© 
have  seen,  that  Green  himself  began  by  "  going  back  to  Kant/*  and 
that  in  this  he  has  been  followed  by  the  younger  representatives  of 
the  same  tendency.  Aiming,  as  they  all  have  done,  at  a  thorough 
study  of  metaphysics  as  the  basis  of  any  sound  philosophy,  to  whom 
else  could  they  go  ?  But  they  have  not  stopped  at  Kant»  they  have 
gone  from  Kant  to  Hegel,  from  Hegel  to  Herbart  and  Lolze,  Prob- 
ably the  most  important  original  contribution  that  has  come  out  of 
this  movement  of  thought,  Bradley's  **  Principles  of  Logic,'*  owea 
aa   much    to    Lotze    and    Sigwart   as    to   Hegel;    while    Wallace's 
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Hegelianism  showed  iteelf  chiefly  in  an  on'giDal  and  penetratbg 
power  of  philosophical  interpretation:  Nettleship's  in  that  objectivity 
of  mind  which  makes  his  biographical  account  of  Green*&  philosophy 
in  the  third  volume  of  the  *  Works"  such  a  masterpiece  of  analysis. 

It  is  equally  incorrect  to  speak  of  this  njovement  as  though  it  were 
something  *'  un-English  " — unless  we  hold  that  the  "  nnnaually 
obstinate  effort  to  think  clearly,"  which  we  call  metaphysics^  is  an- 
English.  And  perhaps  it  is  true  that  the  English  philosophy  of  the 
Victorian  period  hag  been  too  apt  to  be  identified  on  the  ContiBent 
with  what  is  superficial  and  slipshod  in  thought.  So^  far  as  it  is 
EC,  it  may  be  claimed  that  the  writers  in  question  bare  done 
more  than  any  others  to  redeem  it  from  this  reproach  and  to  give 
it  an  honoured  place  in  European  thought.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact., 
there  is  no  break  with  Eoglish  traditions.  The  newer  movement  only 
carries  on  what  is  best  and  greatest  in  English  philosophy  by  bringing 
speculation  back,  after  a  century,  to  the  problem  as  it  had  been  left 
by  Berkeley  and  Hume.  Looking  even  to  their  relation  to  the  empirical 
philosophy  of  our  own  century,  and  to  John  Stuart  Mill,  its  chief 
representative,  it  might  fairly  be  claimed  that  it  is  the  younger 
Oxford  thinkers  more  than  his  nominal  followers  who  represent  the 
spirit  of  the  author  of  the  *' Logic"  and  the  "Examination  of 
Hamilton." 

I  have  spoken  of  this  as  an  Oxford  movement.  It  was  so  undoubtedly 
in  its  origin,  but  some  of  those  who  caught  the  same  impnlse  as  Green 
left  Oxford  at  an  early  stage  in  its  development.  Foremost  among 
these  was  the  present  Master  of  Ealliol,  who  in  1S6C  took  the  chair 
of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Glasgow  from  which  centre 
the  new  influence  became  a  power  in  Scotland,  Not  only  was  the 
standard  of  philosophical  teaching  raised  throughout  the  universities, 
bat  a  wave  of  fresh  inspiration  spread  over  the  country.  When  Caird 
left  Glasgow  to  return  to  Oxford  in  1805  there  were  few  towns  and 
villages  in  Scotland  which  had  not  been  touched  through  the  pulpit 
or  the  school  with  the  new  ideas. 

Nor  has  the  influence  that  came  from  those  sources  been  confined 
to  Oxford  and  Scotland.  There  is  probably  at  the  present  moment 
hardly  a  chair  of  philosophy  in  the  country  (to  which  an  election  baa 
been  recently  made)  which  is  not  held  by  men  who  owe  the  greater 
part  of  their  inspiration  to  the  movement  thus  set  going.  And  what 
is  true  of  Great  Britain  is  true  of  Canada  and  America,  The  names 
of  Harris,  Dewey,  Eojce,  Watson  are  sufficient  to  remind  ua  that  iXb 
fame  hag  gone  out  into  all  the  world. 

One  side  of  this  impnlse  remains  to  be  mentioned.  I  have  spoken 
of  it  as  in  the  main  philosophical.  But  it  was  not  merely  philosophical. 
The  feature  that  perhaps  was  most  characteristic  of  it  was  that  it  waa 
practical   and  social  as  well.     It  is  difficult  to   say  whether  Green 


Kercised  a  greater  inflaence  aa  a  teacher  of  philosophy  or  as  a  leader 
the  newer  methods  of  social  reform.  The  present  generation  of 
Oxford  men  well  remember  the  significance  which  he  gave  to  the 
word  **  citizenahip;'  and  the  active  part  he  himself  took  in  all  pro- 
gressive movements.  The  distinction  of  originating  what  is  known 
as  University  Extension  belongs  indefeasibly  to  Cambridge,  but  the 
movement  which  aimed  at  sopplementiDg  it  by  establishing  a  still 
closer  contact  with  the  needs  of  large  city  populations  and  resnlted, 
later  aliif^  in  the  foundation  of  Toynbee  Hall,  owes  its  principal 
inspiration  to  Oxford,  and  in  Oxford  is  directly  connected  with  the 
ideas  of  which  Green  was  the  leading  exponent.  Arnold  Toynbee 
was  one  of  Green's  most  ardent  pupils,  while  some  of  the  moat  distin- 
guished of  the  group  of  writers  of  whom  I  have  spoken  are  equally 
well  known  as  leaders  in  the  work  of  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society,* 

I  have  described  this  new  Oxford  movement  in  some  detail,  not 
because  I  supposed  that  any  one  who  takes  up  this  article  is  likely  to 
be  ignoraot  of  it  or  of  its  significance  for  contemporary  thought  and 
practice,  but  because  I  wished  to  call  the  reader's  attention  to  the 
contrast  between  the  acknowledgment  which  the  w^ork  of  its  repre- 
sentatives has  received  in  the  country  and  in  the  separate  colleges  of 
Oxford  itselfj  aud  the  official  recognition  which  has  been  accorded  to  it 
by  the  University  authorities  in  the  city  of  its  birth.  If  the  Uni- 
versity  had  Been  the  victim  of  an  organised  conspiracy  against  the- 
light  of  modem  thought  it  could  not  have  more  forcibly  illustrated^ 
the  old  truth  that  a  prophet  is  not  without  honour  save  in  his  own 
country.  Time  after  time  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  boards 
of  electors  to  the  chairs  of  phOosophy  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
recognising  the  services  of  the  most  brilliant  sons  of  the  University 
in  this  field,  and  time  after  time  they  have  shown  how  little  they 
anderstood  of  what  was  ow^ed  both  to  Oxford  and  to  them. 

The  first  case  to  which  I  shall  refer  was  the  election  to  the  Whyte's 
Professorship  of  Moral  Philosophy,  which  took  place  in  187i.  The 
candidates  on  that  occasion  were  Thomas  Hill  Green  and  the- 
Rev*  John  R.  T,  Eaton,  M.A,  Green  was  then  in  the  prime  of  hi^' 
intellectual  vigour.  Ho  had^  as  we  have  seen,  made  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  English  philosophy.  He  was  immeasurably  above  every 
teacher  of  philosophy  in  Oxford  at  that  time.  He  had  given  a 
stimulus  to  the  study  entirely  unknown  before  in  the  place.  Had 
the  opportunity  been  given  to  them,  those  specialists  in  the  subject 
who  had  the  best  right  to  speak  would  have  voted  for  him  by  an 
overwhelming  majority*  Eaton  had  been  a  respectable  college  tutor, 
and  put  his  name  to  a  commentary  on  the  politics  of  Aristotle.  But 
he  had  taken  a  living  in  1S64,  and  had  thus  at  the  time  of  the 

*  See  especially  "  Some  Aspects  of  the  Social  Probltm,'*  edited  by  B*  BosaDquet, 
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election  been  ten  years  oot  of  Oxford,  iits  sapporters,  however, 
were  strong  ispon  the  Board,  and  were  prepared  to  pay  not  the 
slightest  attention  to  the  wishes  of  the  "  faculty "  in  Oxford,  As 
they  entered  the  board-room  they  must  have  sighed  with  relief,  as 
Lord  Melbourne  did  on  a  similar  occasion,  when  bestowing  the  Order 
of  the  Garter  upon  a  faithful  supporter,  that  there  was  to  be  **no 
damned  nonsense  about  merit "  in  this  election.  In  the  result  Eaton 
was  elected  by  a  majority  of  two- thirds. 

Oa  entering  upon  his  duties,  the  successful  candidate  found  himself 
in  rather  a  ridiculous  positioa  beside  Graen  as  a  teacher,  and  after 
celebrating  his  Professorship  by  the  publication  of  two  lectures  upon 
*' Butler  and  his  Critics/*  he  had  the  good  sense  to  withdraw  from  the 
greatness  his  friends  had  thrust  upon  him.  He  resigned  the  Chair  in 
1877,  and  as  public  opinion  was  now  too  strong  to  be  resisted,  Green 
was  at  last  elected.  But  as  a  proaf  of  what  the  Board  was  thought 
to  b3  capable  of,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  one  of  the  candidates 
published  at  the  time  a  remarkable  tract  on  Moral  Philosophy,  which 
was  little  elsa  than  a  deliberate  bid  for  the  sopport  of  the  orthodox. 
And  is  a  curiosity  of  philosophical  opportunism. 

The  next  occasion  on  which  both  the  merits  of  the  candidates  and  the 
wishes  of  those  who  had  the  best  right  to  an  opinion  were  neglected, 
was  the  election  to  the  Waynflete  Professorship  of  Moral  and 
Metaphysical  Philosophy  in  1889.  The  action  of  the  Board  in  this 
•case  was  even  more  to  be  regretted,  because  death  has  since  robbed 
ihe  University  of  the  chance  of  rectifying  the  error.  Among  the 
<^ndidates  was  B.  L.  Nettleship.  What  sort  of  a  man  the  electors 
bad  in  Nettleship  was  already  known  to  the  general  public  from  his 
essay  on  Plato*s  Republic  in  the  '*  Hellenica/'  and  from  his  edition  of 
Green's  works,  with  the  masterly  Memoir  in  the  third  volume. 
It  has  recently  been  brought  home  to  ns  with  a  touch  almost  of 
remorse  in  the  two  volumes  of  his  *'  Lectures  and  Remains."  The 
following  is  a  description  of  him  as  he  appeared  at  this  time,  writtan 
by  one  who  knew  him  well  and  had  a  right  to  speak : 

"  N8ttle>ship  was  tlie  most  brilliant  representative  of  the  new  tendency, 
the  best  men  in  the  University  were  attracted  to  his  lectures.  He  was  hf 
far  the  most  prominent  and  in6iiential  teac*her  of  philosophy,  and  in  a 
manner  took  Green's  place»  He  seemed  obvioiii^ly  mai-ked  out  for  the 
Professorship,  both  because  he  represented  the  dominant  tendency  in  Oxford 
philosophy,  and  because  of  his  natural  gifts.  He  was  too  fastidious  and  too 
busy  with  college  work  to  iiave  written  much,  but  his  exposition  of  Green  a 
system  in  his  edition  of  Green's  works  was  a  very  remarkable  performance, 
and  enough  to  put  him  at  once  in  the  front  rank.  In  the  Unive^^ity 
he  was  alread}-  Professor  in  all  but  the  name." 

There  can  le  no  doubt  that  Nettleehip  ought  to  have  been  elected. 
He  would  have  brought  distinitim  to  tie  chair  and  made  it  a  real  power 
in  Oxford. 
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The  electioo  took  place,  as  it  happened,  in  the  long  yacation- 
Had  it  been  otherwise,  and  had  there  been  any  idea  that  Nettleship's 
qualifications  coold  be  so  strangely  ignored,  it  is  likely  that  his  claims 
would  liave  been  reinforced  by  a  demonstration  of  philosophic  opiiiiozi 
in  Oxford  sioillar  to  that  which  was  recently  made  in  favour  of  the 
Master  of  Balliol. 

The  plea  pat  forward  on  this  occasion  was  that,  inasmnch  as  the 
Whyte's  Professorship  was  at  the  time  held  by  William  Wallace, 
**  another  side  of  philosophy  *'  should  be  represented  in  the  teaching 
of  logic  and  metaphysics  in  the  University,  I  have  already  tried  to 
show  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  regard  the  representatives  of  this 
movement  as  a  school  or  as  standing  for  only  one  side  of  philosophy. 
Certainly  no  two  men  conld  have  approached  their  subject  more 
differently  than  Wallace  and  Nettleship,  The  head  and  front  of 
Nettleship's  offending  was  not  that  he  represented  the  same  side  of 
philosophy  as  the  Whyte  Professor,  but  that  with  him  he  stood  for 
that  thoroughness  and  breadth  of  philosophical  scholarship  which  had 
refused  to  identify  itself  with  any  form  of  obscurantism,  and  was 
making  Oxford  of  real  account  in  contemporary  thought* 

But  let  OS  grant  that  the  plea  was  a  good  one  in  Nettleship*s  case, 
it  ought  to  have  held  good  in  the  most  recent  election,  at  which  a 
snccessor  to  Wallace  himself  had  to  be  appointed.  Here,  if  ever,  was 
a  case  in  which  it  was  only  fair  to  endeavour  to  keep  up  the 
snccession  and  maintain  the  balance  of  power.  The  fact  that  the 
plea  was  disregarded  in  the  last  case  is  a  measure  of  the  sincerity 
with  which  it  was  put  forward  in  the  other. 

I  DOW  come  to  this  case  itself.  For  obvious  reasons  it  is  not  desir- 
able to  go  into  it  at  any  length.  It  is  the  less  necessary  to  do  so  as  the 
facts  are  notorious  and  need  no  emphasis.  I  shall  only  say  that  on 
this  occasion  the  opinion  of  the  philosophical  lecturers  was  no  matter 
of  surmise.  It  received  aigniiicant  expression  in  a  memorial  addressed 
to  the  Master  of  Balliolj  requesting  him  to  offer  himself  as  a  candidate. 
The  memorial  was  a  remarkable  document,  being  practically  a  nnaiii- 
mons  appeal  from  the  teachers  of  philosophy  in  Oxford.  The  last 
occasion  on  which  anything  of  the  kind  was  done  was  at  the  election 
of  Henry  Smith  to  the  Savilian  Professorship  of  Geometry^  when  the 
teachers  of  the  subject »  fearing  a  miscarriage  of  justice^  were  stimu- 
lated to  a  like  effort. 

The  memorial  had  the  signatures  of  several  diBtingaished  philo- 
sophers outside  Oxford,  and  it  could  have  been  largely  reinforced 
from  the  teachers  of  the  enhject  in  other  nniveraities. 

Nevertheless,  the  majority  of  the  electors  set  aside  the  opinion  of 
the  philosophical  faculty,  which  on  this  occaaioii  was  not  only  stroogly 
held  but  unmistakably  eipressed. 

To  sum  up*     I  have  shown  that,  on  three  separate  occasions  during 
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the  last  twenty-fire  years,  the  opponents  of  philosophy  in  Oxford  haTo  j 
RQCceeded  in  caosbg  the  rrjection  of  candidates  who  were  not  only  fttj 
the  time  beyond  all  comparison  the  leading  teaobers  on  the  subject^ 
but  were  men  of  ontstanding  gifts,  and  two  of  them,  at  least,  Uunkefv  ^ 
With  a  European  repatation.  And  this  they  have  done  in  deSaiioe  of ! 
the  well-known  opinion  and  wishes  of  the  great  majority  of  tl&ooe  who  < 
were  best  qnalified  to  judge. 

And  now  the  reader  will  be  inclined  to  ask :  How  can  lliese  things  ) 
be  ?     The  anewer  is  not  far  to  seek.     The  most  snperficial  analysis 
of  the  Gonstitntion  of  the  Boards  which  have  been  respoDsible  foir  the 
miscarriages  is  anflSeient  to  suggest  the  canse  of  tbem.      I  must  aak  ' 
the  reader's  patience  while  I  recall  what  that  constitution  was. 

The  first  election  was  under  the  old  statutes.  The  Board  eon  aisted  of : 

1.  The  ViceChancellor. 

2.  Tlie  Dean  of  Christ  Church, 
S>  The  Senior  Proctor. 

4.  The  Junior  Proctor. 

5.  The  PresiJtHit  of  Magdalen. 
C.  The  President  of  St.  John*s* 

7,  The  Margaret  Profes^sor  of  Divinity. 

8,  The  Vinerian  Profest^r  of  Law. 

9,  The  Regius  Professor  of  Modern  History. 
10,  The  Professor  of  Lngic. 

Those  who  can  recall  the  names  of  the  persons  who  filled  theoci^ 
offices  in  1874  will  agree  that  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  devise  Wi 
body  of  persons  less  competent  to  make  an  election  of  this  kind*    Th»  ' 
majority  of   them   had   no  claim  to  be  npon  such  a  Board|  and  by 
reason  of  their  well  known  theological  and  political  views,  were  in  m 
special  degree  un6tted,  as  the  result  showed,  to  gire  an  nnhiaced 
judgment  on  the  merits  of  the  candidates. 

This  happened  under  the  old  statutes,  and  the  inBuences  wbicb 
were  operative  were  doubtless  politics  and  theology — philosophy  having 
long  been,  in  Oxford,  the  Cinderella  of  these  elder  sisters — and  ^tn 
old-fiishioned  distrust  of  "  metaphysics." 

The  more  recent  elections  took  place  under  the  new  statutes;  but 
similar  effects  suggest  similar  causes,  aud  a  glance  at  the  constitntion 
of  the  new  Boards  will  show  that,  whatever  else  the  Commtsaioneitt 
had  in  view  in  the  alterations  they  made,  it  was  not  to  provide  ^ 
remedy  for  existing  abuses.  The  old  leaven  is  there  still,  and  lri» 
been  assisted  in  its  operation  by  the  admission  of  the  college  as  sedi 
to  representation  on  the  Boards.  The  Boards  of  Election  to 
Waynflete  and  Whyte  Profeesorships  are  as  follows : 

WaYNFLETE   pHOFEaSORSlIlP. 

1.  The  Chancellor  of  the  University. 

2.  The  Visitor  of  Magdalen  College. 
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5.  The  Presiilent  ot  Miigdalen  College. 

4.  The  Kegius  Prufe«isor  uf  Divinity* 

6.  The  Kegius  Pl■ul'ei^^or  of  Civil  Law. 
C.  The  Wykebam  Professor  of  Logic. 

7.  A  person  appointed  on  each  occiision  by  the  Hebdomadal  Council  fco 

act  as  an  electoi'  on  that  occasion ♦ 

WlIYTE    PnOFKSSORSlUP* 

1 ,  The  Vice-Chancellor. 

2.  The  ^largaret  Profesj&or  of  Divinity* 

5.  The  Pteg^iiiS  Profe>ssor  of  ^lotkro  History* 

4.  The  Vinerian  Professor  of  English  Law. 

5.  The  Waynflete  Profes^sor  of  Moral  and  Metaphysical  Philosophy. 

6.  A  member  of  Corpus  Christ i,  nominated  on  each  occasion  by  the 

College  to  act  as  a u  elector  on  that  occasion » 
7*  A  person  nominated  as  permanent  elector  by  Corpus  Ohristi,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  Convocation. 

It  will  here  be  noticed  (1)  that  oat  of  seven  electors  to  each  of 
the^e  chairs  only  otid  place  is  Becared  by  Estatiite  to  what  should  be 
expert  knowledge  of  the  subject  of  the  chair ;  (2)  that  theology  has 
equal  representation  with  philosopby  in  the  Whyte's  chair,  and  in  the 
Wayofiete  is  doubly  represented  by  the  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity 
aud  the  Visitor  of  Magdalen  College,  who  is  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester ;  (3 J  that  in  both  professorships  a  college  has  two  repre- 
sentatives out  of  the  seven,  in  the  case  of  the  Whyte  Professorship 
one  being  permanent,  the  other  elected  on  each  occasion  nd  hoc. 

To  take  the  first  two  points  together,  does  it  not  look  as  if  philosophy 
was  a  suspected  subjectj  and  as  if  the  absolute  minim  qui  of  expert 
representation  bad  been  saved  only  by  considerations  of  decency  ?  Yet, 
before  arrivijig  at  this  conclusion,  it  is  only  fair  to  ask  whether  philo- 
sophy is  alone  in  this,  or  whether  it  is  the  rule  in  Oxford  to  exclude 
as  far  as  possible  from  the  electoral  Board  of  a  profesEorship  those  who- 
know  most  abont  the  subject  of  the  chair.  If  this  were  so,  we  should 
expect,  mtfttdls  7mtt(tiuItH,  that  the  electors- — e.g.,  to  thtj Professorships 
of  Divinity — should  be  largely  scholarSj  men  of  science,  and  philo- 
sophers. No  such  thing.  The  only  theological  professorship  which 
has  an  electing  Board  given  it  by  the  new  statutes  is  the  Oriel  Pro- 
fessorship of  the  Interpretation  of  Holy  Scripture,  Two  ont  of  the 
five  electors  to  this  chair  are  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  the  Provost  of 
Oriel,  the  remainder — the  majority — are  theologians*  Here  there  i^ 
no  reciprocity ;  no  philosopher  sits  on  the  Board,  and  the  representa- 
tion is  jealously  confined  to  theologiani,  Of  the  classical  chairs  the 
Board  of  electors  to  the  Latin  Professorship  contains  three  members 
who  may  be  fairly  called  experts,  one  being  the  Professor  of  Latin  Id 
the  University  of  Cambridge ;  while  in  the  law  professorshipa  the 
experts  are  in  the  majority  in  every  case  but  one — the  Corpus  Pro* 
fessorahip  of  Jnrispmdence, 
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lo  the  next  place,  it  will  be  iufetnictive  to  see  whether  other  Bob- 
jects  which  in  former  times  hav©  been  regarded  with  saspicion  are  in 
the  fame  plight  as  philosophy.  AmoDg  them  we  may  coont  geology 
and  astronomy.  lu  the  cafee  of  geology  four  oat  of  the  &ve  electors 
represent  expert  scientific  knowledge,  one  of  these  being  the  Professor 
of  Geology  at  Cambridge,  and  another  the  President  of  the  Royal 
Society  ;  the  fifth  is  the  Mce-Chancellor.  Aetronomy  is  not  qoite  eo 
fortunate,  bub  three  of  the  electors  are  experts  of  distioction — the 
Astronomer- Royal,  the  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  the  Rad- 
cliffe  Observer,  Phyfeiology  might  also  be  accounted  a  saspected 
aubject,  but  physiology  is  comparatively  happy  with  four  experts  oat 
of  seven  electors,  and  two  of  the  experts  are  outsiders — the  l^resident 
of  the  College  of  Surgeons  and  the  President  of  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians* In  the  case  of  the  other  ecientific  professorships  it  is  usual 
to  have  three  or  four  experts  on  the  Board,  with  sometimes  the 
additional  security  of  an  outsider  of  eminent  position.  The  comparison 
leaves  little  doubt  that  philosophy  has  really  been  treated  as  a  suspected 
fiubject,  differing,  however,  from  the  other  subjects  which  have  aroused 
the  same  feeling  of  opposition  in  the  same  quarter  in  that,  while  these 
have  been  emancipated  from  theological  control,  and  have  attained  the 
freedom  which  they  enjoy  in  other  civilised  countries,  the  Boards  of  | 
electors  to  the  philosophic  chairs  alone  con  tin  ae  to  represent  the  pre- 
judices of  the  Dark  Ages,  It  is  probably  because  the  subject  of  logic 
was  coQsidered  comparatively  harmless  that  it  is  in  a  somewhat  better 
position.  Only  one  elector  is  chosen  by  the  statutes  for  expert  know- 
ledge, but  he  has  the  valuable  help  of  a  scientific  colleague  in  Ibe 
Sedleian  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy,  and  there  is  no  theologiaii 
on  the  Board,  The  other  electors  are  the  Vice* Chancellor,  a  repre- 
sentative of  New  College,  and  an  elector  appointed  by  the  Hebdomadal 
CounciL 

With  respect  to  the  third  of  the  points  noticed  above,  the  representa- 
tive of  a  college  upon  the  electing  Board  is  a  disadvantage  which 
philosophy  shares  with  other  subjects,  but  it  is  more  dangerous  here 
than  elsewhere  because,  as  we  have  seen,  the  expert  element  which 
should  hold  it  in  check  is  reduced  in  the  case  of  philoEOphy  to  an  abgolnte 
minimum.  It  is  an  obvious  injustice  that  a  college  as  such  ehonld  be 
represented  at  all  in  the  appointment  of  a  professor  for  the  University, 
Every  one  who  knows  Oxl^jrd  knows  that  the  college  interest  will 
cloud  the  clearest  judgment  in  matters  where  public  interest  is  at 
stake.  Yet,  on  some  Boards — r //.,  that  of  the  Whyte  Professorship — 
a  college  controls  two  votes.  How,  it  may  be  asked,  could  such  an 
element  have  been  ad  mitted  ?  Every  one  in  Oxford  distrusts  it  pro- 
foundly, and  a  strong  protest  against  it  was  raised  at  the  time  when 
the  Commissioners  were  making  their  statutes.  The  answer  undoubtedl/ 
is  that  it  was  to  gild  the  pill  to  the  colleges  when  part  of  their  revenue 
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was  set  aside  for  the  professoriate,  and  the  irony  of  ©vents  has 
bronght  it  about  that  a  college  may  even  have  the  gilt  without  the 
pill. 

The  siogle  expert  vote  has  not  mnoh  chance  against  the  inSaeDces 
which  may  be  brought  to  bear  through  the  other  votes.  But  the 
system  is  ao  contrived  that  it  tends  to  make  this  expert  vote  itself  of 
uncertain  value.  For  on  each  Board  it  is  given  to  one  of  the  other 
professors  of  philosophy  who  have  been  themselvea  elected  on  the  same 
system^  and  do  not,  therefore,  necessarily  represent  what  can  be  recog- 
nised as  expert  opinion  at  all.  Thus,  what  should  be  the  principal 
chance  of  safety  may  become  the  greatest  danger  of  aH,  for  every  one 
will  understand  to  what  use  the  supposed  authority  of  the  nominal 
expert  may  be  put  on  Boards  constracted  in  the  manner  we  have 
described. 

As  these  now  stand,  if  a  candidate  who  has  a  strong  peTBonal  and 
college  interest  on  the  Board  happens  best  to  suit  the  designs  of  the 
obstructionists  he  ia  irresistible.  Another  may  hold  the  field  in  merit, 
and  may  be  even  of  eminence  in  the  philosophic  world,  his  election 
may  be  strongly  desired  by  all  those  in  Oxford  who  are  recognised  a» 
qualified  to  judge,  and  may  have  the  support  of  the  most  eminent 
experts  outside  the  University,  but  what  can  all  this  avail  sgainet 
such  a  combination  ? 

Notwithstanding  these  obstacles,  it  was  hoped  at  the  last  election 
that  the  chair  of  Green  and  Wallace  could  not  be  refused  to  one  who 
had  been  their  brother  in  arms,  and  was  the  most  distingoished  H?ing 
representative  of  their  spirit  and  aims. 

The  ostensible  reason  given  for  the  refuBal^via,»  that  a  professor- 
ship  should  not  be  held  by  the  Head  of  a  House — wUl  not  be  allowed 
for  a  moment  by  those  acquainted  with  the  constitution  of  the  Uoi- 
versity  and  the  circumstances  of  this  particnJar  case. 

A  candidate  cannot  be  ruled  out  of  competition  for  a  profeEsorship 
on  the  ground  that  he  is  Head  of  a  House,  for  not  only  are  professor- 
ships  held  by  Heads  of  HoQses,  but  the  Commissioners'  Statutes  make 
distinct  provision  for  the  cases  where  the  two  offices  are  combined. 
It  may,  indeed,  be  granted  that  the  argument  is  a  good  one  iricns 
pariiifs — i,c.,  in  a  case  where  there  is  some  sort  of  equality  as  regards 
distinction  between  the  candidates.  But  no  one  will  pretend  that  the 
case  before  us  was  one  of  the  kind  ;  so  far  was  it  from  being  so  that 
several  well-known  teachers  of  philosophy,  both  in  Oa^ford  and  else- 
where, refused  to  stand  against  the  Master  of  BallioL  If  it  be  urged 
that  the  occupationa  of  the  Head  of  a  House  would  interfere  with  hia 
efficiency  as  a  professor,  the  objection  would  hold  equally  of  any  activa 
college  tutor,  and  the  emoluments  of  the  proFessoTship  are  such  that 
no  one  who  holds  it  could  easily  aHord  to  relinquish  tutorial  work* 

But  the  hollowness  of  this  pretext  ia  still  more  apparent  when  we 
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take  into  account  the  actual  position  of  the  candidate  whoae  electiott^ 
was  BO  nnanimously  desired.     In  his  case  clearly  there  coold  be  no 
incompatibility  between   the  duties  of  the  headship   and  those  of  a. 
professor.     He  was  already  the  most  infiaential  and  one  of  the  moeAi 
active  teachers  in  the  subject  for  the  University  at  lai^,  eo  that  bis 
'election  would  have  imposed  on  him  no  new  doties,  and  have  been  bat 
an  obvious  and  appropriate  reoognitton  of  facts* 

It  ia  a  commonplace  in  Oxford  life  that  the  jounger  men  discuss 
the  merite  of  the  candidates;  the  older  men.  ask«  Who  is  on  the 
Board  ?  The  facts  to  which  I  have  drawn  attention  go  far  to  justify 
the  apparent  cynicism  of  the  epigram. 

Theee  facts  naturally  cause  the  greatest  irritation  in  Oxford.l 
Difficult  as  it  has  been  for  the  people  who  are  doing  the  real  work  on 
philosophy  in  Oxford  to  get  their  own  representatives,  however  dis- 
tinguished, appointed,  the  danger  is  that  it  mfkj  become  increasingly^ 
difficult  under  present  conditions^  and  the  demand  for  reform  ia' 
urgent. 

The  direction  which  that  reform  should  take  has  been  already  ■ 
indicated,  and  may  be  still  more  clearly  defined  by  a  reference  to  the 
arrangementB  recently  adopted  by  the  University  of  Cambridge  as  best 
suited  to  modern  requirements.  Without  entering  on  the  somewhat j 
complicated  details  of  the  Cambridge  system,  I  Ehall  merely  direct 
attention  to  the  points  that  bear  upon  the  subject  of  this  paper.  At 
Cambridge  the  Boards  of  Election  for  philosophy  have  no  bad  pre- 
eminence as  compared  with  the  others.  There  is  no  divinity  to 
hedge  them.  Together  with  the  majority  of  the  Cambridge  cha 
they  fall  under  Statute  B.,  chap,  ix.,  according  to  which,  of  the  nineil 
electors  on  each  Boards  one  is  the  Vice-Chancellor,  the  eight  others 
elected  by  the  Senate,  of  whom 

2  are  nominated  by  the  Council  of  the  Senate  ; 

3  „  „  „       General  Board  of  Studies  of  the  Uni- 

ver-sity ; 
3    „  „  „       Special  Board  of  Studies  to  which  the 

chair  belongs. 

Of  these  nominations,  which  are  practically  equivalent  to  dlectiuns^ 
two  must  be  of  persona  not  resident  in  the  University  or  ofiGciaUy  , 
connected    with    it.     Where   chairs    are    connected    with    particalari 
colleges,  the  Master  of  the  College  or  the   Senior  Member  of  the 
governing  body  is  a  tenth  elector »     The  chief  features  of  this  system, 
it  will  be  seen,  are  these : 

1.  It  tjcts  rid  almost  aiiirdy  of  ex- officio  dcdorSf  who  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  know  nothing  about  the  special  subject  of  the  chair.  Even 
in  regard  to  the  other  professors  in  the  subject  epecial  election  is 
necessary  :  for  since  chairs  are  practically  held  for  life,  there  is  a 
danger  that  the  professor  may  have  fallen  behind  the  times. 
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2.  Tlicrc  are  no  ckctors  chosen  hf  the  colleges  ad  hoc.  Both  prin- 
ciples are  objectioEable  :  there  should  be  no  cx)llege  representation ; 
there  should  be  no  ad  hoc  nommations.  But  if  the  former  is  a 
necessary  evil,  the  Cambridge  plan  ia  the  best.  Let  the  college 
have  only  one  vote,  and  let  this  be  vested  permanently  in  some  one 
individyal — e,^.^  in  the  Master — and  not  change  from  hand  to  hand 
as  an  election  becomes  due. 

3.  The  Special  Board  represents  the  experts  :  they  fmvc  tlie  choice 
^f  three  electors  aitd  a  v&im  on  the  G€7W*al  Board  as  well,  MoYe- 
over  the  whole  system  of  electing  the  electors  seems  to  secure  tbat 
they  shall  be  experts.  On  the  other  hand  a  considerable  guarantee 
Against  the  formation  of  a  ring  pledged  to  resist  progress  is  given  in 
the  variety  of  ways  in  which  such  electors  are  elected,  and  esx>ecially 
in  the  wise  provision  that  two  members  of  each  Board  shall  have  no 
official  connection  with  the  University,  The  extent  to  which  the 
latter  principle  is  adopted  in  the  case  of  the  Boards  for  the  election  to 
the  chairs  of  philosophy  is  illustrated  by  the  present  constitution  of 
the  Board  which  elects  to  the  Professorship  of  Mental  Philosophy  and 
Logic,  upon  which  there  are  no  less  than  four  distinguished  spedalista 
who  are  unconnected  with  the  University  of  Cambridge.* 

But  we  need  not  look  further  than  Oxford  itself  to  find  a  model 
for  a  fairly  constituted  Board,  Short  of  demandiog  that  the  treat- 
ment of  philosophers  should  be  as  generous  in  Oxford  as  elsewhere, 
we  may  surely  insist  that  it  should  be  brought  up  to  the  highest 
standard  already  realised  in  Oxford  itself,  and  I  have  already  quoted 
one  professorship  in  which  the  Yice-Chanoellor  is  assisted  by  a  council 
of  experts,  viz.,  two  Oxford  professors  and  two  distingtiished  outsiders, 
unfettered  by  any  Jealous  interference  of  hostile  studies,  and  Dnbias€d 
by  college  influence*  Philosophy  is  the  study  most  distinctive  of  our 
University,  and  has  long  held  the  highest  place  in  it.  How  strangely 
unjust  that  the  Boards  on  which  its  ofBcial  position  in  the  University 
depends,  with  their  antiquated  contrivances  to  hamper  progress,  should 
be  the  worst  of  all  The  object  of  this  article  has  been  to  accentuate 
the  need  of  reform  by  an  analysis  of  their  more  recent  performance?, 
and  to  direct  attention  to  the  moat  crying  abuses. 

These  are,  to  repeat,  first  the  large  place  assigned  to  the  ex-ojhcia 
membera  upon  the  Boards.  Even  where  these  are  like  the  Viee-Cbat- 
cellor  prominent  officials  in  the  University,  there  is  no  guarantee  that 

*  Vi?,,  Professor  Adamson,  Mr.  Sbadwortb  H4:jdgsoD,  the  Master  of  Balliol  and  Prr- 
fefisor  Sally.  Since  this  article  was  written  Professor  Hernj  Sldgwick  has  be«  n 
nominated  bj  Corpus  Ohristi  College  to  the  place  on  the  Board  of  the  Whjte  Profit- 
•orthip  rendered  Tacant  bfthe  death  of  Dean  faddell.  Thi«  is  itself  a  confession  of 
the  need  of  reform  in  the  respect  oomplained  of,  aad  so  far  as  it  goes  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  But  it  ought  not  to  be  left  to  a  college  to  choose  wherher  distinguiihed 
outsiders  ^halL  have  a  place  upon  the  Board  or  not.  Moreover  when  nominations  of  tbe 
kind  are  tnade,care  should  be  taken,  as  in  Cambridge,  that  they  are  representative  ot 
di^ciont  schools  of  thonght. 
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they  shall  be  fit  and  proper  perBone  to  assist  in  the  eloction  to  any 
particular  profesaorsliip.     On  the  C0BtraT7  they  are  likely  to  have  ; 
special  knowledge  of  the  snbject,  and  having  little  time  to  inqnire  int 
the  merits  of  the  candidates,  to  be  misled  by  some  €,r  paiie  statement^ 
Secondly,  the  representation  of  colleges  on  the  Board.     This  cannot 
be  defended  on  any  reasonable  ground.      It  is  worth  noticing  that  no 
attempt  has   been  made    to  establish    it  aa  a    general   principle  in 
University  elections  even  in  the  cupe  of  a  college  which   contributes 
to  the  income  of  a  professor.     There  are  in  Oxford  several  example 
of  chairs — c.rj,^  the  Margaret  Chair  of    Divinity- — deriving    incomed^ 
from  colleges  which  are  not  represented  in  the  election  of  the  Pro- 
fessor.    Where  an  ad  hov  element  is  admitted  it  onght^  as  on 
Cambridge  Boards,  to  be  permanent,  and  never  chosen  with  a  view  to' 
a  particolar  appointment,  so  that  all  suspicion  of ,  packing  a  Board  in 
favour  of  a  candidate  may  be  avoided.    Lastly,  and  above  all,  we  wac 
expert  knowledge  representedj  and  it  is  clearly  an  advantage  if  somei 
of  the  experts  are  men  of  eminence  nnconnected  with  the  University 
itself. 

In  conclosion,  I  wish  to  appeal  not  only  to  readers  who  may  be 
interested  in  philosophy  in  Oxford,  bnt  to  all  who  have  at  heart  the 
welfare  of  the  University  in  general,  in  so  far  as  it  depends  upon  the 
good  fame  of  the  professoriate.  By  pressing  for  these  reforms  thej, 
may  assist  in  placing  the  elections  to  these  distinguished  office 
above  the  suspicion  of  intrigue,  and  in  making  the  professors  in 
reality  what  they  are  in  theory — the  representatives  of  the  higheat 
teaching  available  in  their  subject, 

J,  H*  Mdirhead. 


\T7E  left  NdFoi  with  its  memoriea  of  Nenra,  ita  wtispera  of  Taclfcns, 
V  f  ita  evidence  of  Flaminias,  and  the  great  Roman  road-makera 
and  bridge-buildera  of  old.  The  good-natured  little  waiting- maid, 
rosy-cheeked  (4inevra,  apirit  and  soul  of  the  rough-and-ready  inn  on 
the  clill-edge  high  above  o8,  waved  her  adien  to  us  as  we  ateanied 
along  the  echoing  gorge  beside  the  grey-green  Nar;  and  soon  we 
reached  the  couBoence  of  Nar  and  Tevere.  It  was  weary  waiting 
at  Orte,  for  Oi-te  lay  breathless  and  panting  in  Junetide  heat,  and 
gladly  enough  we  tom?d  oar  backs  on  the  Tiber  and  the  South,  and 
took  train  for  Or  vie  to. 

The  country  we  passed  throngb  was  aometiraes  wooded  and  park- 
like.  We  might  have  been  in  the  English  midlands.  The  next 
moment  we  were  back  in  Italy  with  her  vines  and  com ;  and  again 
we  were  passing  through  such  barren,  torreot-worn,  mud-cliff  banks 
as  reraioded  one  of  the  *' wadys  "  and  **jorfs''  of  Sinai,  These  rain- 
fissured  desolate  cliffs  we  had  eeen  in  the  backgrounds  of  some  of 
Perogino's  pictures ;  we  had  not  believed  them  to  be  trne  to  nature 
till  now  ;  and  when,  a  day  or  two  after,  we  passed  up  throngh  Pemgino's 
country,  and  noticed  similar  barren  stretches  of  what  seemed  old  lake 
levels  nearer  his  home — that  brown  wall- crested  hill  of  Monte  del  la 
Pieve — we  saw  how  well  and  truly  the  painter  had  used  bis  eyes,  how 
individual  and  local  were  his  colouriog  and  arrangement  of  landscape. 

*'  Orvieto !  '*  cried  a  friend,  and,  looking  np  on  the  left,  we  saw  a 
atrange  tableland  of  brown  cliff  raised  as  if  for  giving  perfect  defence 
to  any  who  should  scale  the  height  and  there  make  bis  refuge*  No 
wonder  that  the  Popes  who  felt  Home  too  hot  to  hold  them  turned 
willing  eyes  to  this  high  fortress* town  of  love  and  loyalty. 

The  town  and  the  great  cathedral  were  not  in  evidence.     We  took 
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our  seata  la  ^'  the  lanicalar  *'  in  faith,  and  soon  foond  oor&ekee 
piercing  the  tafa  bastions  forebead,  and  emergine^  into  SQa%ht 
eloia  to  tbe  pablic  garden?,  19 here  the  vast  '*  pcsso  *'  Clement  Vn. 
planned  in  1527«  and  the  great  architect  of  that  ooloseal  prifioo  of 
Paol  III.  at  Feragia,  carried  into  effect,  still  speaks  of  aiege  and  war^s 
alarmp.  Bnt  where  was  the  Cathedral  ?  We  had  omne  to  see  the 
finest  Gothic  facade  in  Italy  \  and  it  was  not ! 

We  took  seats  in  the  omnibus  from  the  old  palace  hoslelry  of  the 
Belle  Arti ;  and^  torning  swiftly  towards  the  town,  saw  a  black-and- 
white-striped  building,  that  seemed  neither  of  size  nor  beauty,  lift 
itself  for  a  moment  beyond  the  flaming  ledge  of  poppies  upon  the 
dark  wall  on  oar  left. 

Then  we  dived  into  the  fortress-city  of  the  Gaetphs,  and  felt,  as 
the  streets  narrowed,  and  as  the  chains  were  seen  hanging  on  the 
wall,  and  the  granite  stoDp-heads  for  holding  the  chains  were  noted,  n 
breath  of  the  old  days  of  battle  that  had  never  died  away  from  this 
high  rock-bnilt  city,  from  the  time  the  Bomans  broke  the  Etrnscaii 
league,  smote  the  Yolsinian  art-workers  and  spoiled  the  Yolslnian 
temples  in  261  B.C. 

Still  we  gained  no  sight  of  the  Cathedral ;  but,  as  we  went,  a  great 
brown  tower,  bare  of  oruament,  rose  np,  and  by  its  name  bore  witness 
to  the  days  when  the  Moors  had  swept  Ecross  the  land.  That  Torre 
del  Moro  was  a  landmark  for  us ;  for,  after  leaving  oar  hc^l^  we  had 
bat  to  go  to  its  foot  and  then  torn  sharply  to  onr  right  hand  to  find 
our  way  to  the  Dnomo.  We  did  this^  and  passing  up  a  street  fragrant 
with  cheesemongers  ware,  and  lond  with  the  hamicer  of  the  bootmakeT, 
we  caught  sight  of  the  great  flasbiog  moEaic  cf  the  central  fayade 
and  knew  that  the  Cathedral  was  near. 

The  first  impression  of  Orvieto's  Grothic  wonder,  is,  that  it  ia  of 
smaller  dimensions  than  one  bad  been  led  to  imagine.  It  is  not  till 
one  enters  it  that  one  sees  what  proportion  can  do  to  make  for  aiae 
and  magnificence. 

We  went  across  the  piazza  and  eat  where  the  Orvietans  love  to  sit 
at  all  hours  of  the  day,  on  the  long  stone  bench  on  the  raised  csnseway, 
and  thence  took  in  slowly  the  main  features  of  that  wonderful  facade. 
which  the  Sienese  architect,  Lorenzo  Maltani,  planned,  and  that  took 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  to  complete;  I  ought  to  fcay,  that  took 
near  six  hundred  years  to  finish^some  of  the  mosaics  are  of  this 
nineteenth  century's  work. 

Here>  in  front  of  us,  was  a  building  of  grey  and  white  marble  in 
alternate  bands,  the  long  sides  of  the  main  body  of  it  broken  by 
circular  abutments  which  formed  chapels  open  to  tie  nave«  that  have 
never  been  filled  with  altars,  the  nave  ending  in  a  transept  and  m 
rectangular  choir. 

This  building,  11  tj  yards  long  and  36  jaids  wide,  was  the  dream 
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of  a  geuiua  whose  name  is  losfc  to  os.  The  Pope  who  founded  it  waa 
Nicholas  IV.  On  the  13th  Xovember  1290,  the  Pope  who  declared 
it  open  for  worship  waa  Gaido  di  Farnese,  and  this  ceremoiiy  they 
performed  on  Corpna  Christi  Day  of  1309.  Innumerable  were  the 
hands  that  put  that  unknown  dreamer's  vision  into  stone.  It  ia  not 
too  much  to  say  that  the  flower  of  North  Italian  craftsmen  of  the 
thirteenth,  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  eentEries  bore  their  part  in  the 
work. 

It  was  enough  for  ne  to  know  that  Andrea  Pisano  had  scolptnied 
the  panels  of  th^  lower  part  of  the  facade,  that  Signorelli  and  Pra 
AngeUco  had  painted  the  walls  and  roof  of  part  of  the  right  transept, 
to  make  ns  wish  for  days,  not  honrs,  to  give  to  the  reading  of  this 
beautiful  Bible  in  stone.  Every  page  of  it,  and  every  letter  on  every^ 
pagd^  had  been  the  ontcome  of  the  thought  and  devotion  and  skill  of 
the  ablest  minds  and  hands  that  the  great  Roman  Church,  regardless, 
of  expense,  ooold  bring,  to  enehrine  a  poor  monk's  dream,  and  to  give 
importance  to  a  dogma  that  was  its  outcome. 

To-morrow  was  to  be  the  anniversary  of  the  Cathedra!  s  founding. 
To-morrow  was  Corpus  Christi  Day. 

The  fable  that  had  inspired  this  glorious  work  of  art  should  to- 
morrow be  rehearsed  ia  the  eyes  of  all  the  people.  The  Monk  of 
Bolseoa,  doubting  whether  or  not  the  bread  and  wine  became  by  act 
of  consecration  the  very  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord,  was  convinced 
by  a  miracJ© ;  for  lo !  the  napkin  which  he  used  at  the  time  of  cele- 
bration was  suddenly  stained  with  the  veritable  blood  of  the  Lord 
which  dropped  from  the  live  wounds  in  the  sacred  wafer  he  was 
breaking  !  That  napkin  stained  with  blood  was  as  precious  to  a  whole 
Church  that  wished  to  clinch  the  doctrine  of  Trananbstantiation  as  it 
was  convincing  to  the  poor  monk ;  ao  it  was  most  carefully  preserved ; 
and  a  glorious  reliquary  of  silver-gilt  and  enamel  waa  worked  for  it 
by  Ugolino  de  Maestro  Vieri  and  Viva  of  Siena.  To-morrow  it  will 
be  with  much  circumstance  brought  forth  from  the  great  marble 
shrine  in  the  Cappella  del  Corporale,  in  the  northern  transept ;  it  will 
be  placed  in  the  hush  of  early  morning,  by  the  light  of  a  thousand 
candles  and  to  the  sound  of  litanies,  on  the  High  Altar ;  and  after  a 
great  service  it  will  go  through  the  town  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
priests  with  the  Bishop  and  all  the  devout  of  the  ancient  city. 
Banners  and  music  and  incense  will  go  along  with  it,  to  testify  that 
the  miracle  that  satisfied  the  Monk  of  Bolsena  can  satisfy  the  doubting 
still ;  to-morrow  the  Church  that  is  its  guardian  will  allow  the  moat 
sceptical  sight  of  the  napkin  that  bears  the  blood-staina  of  the  body 
of  the  Lord. 

What  a  thing  faith  is !  We  may  smile  at  the  monk's  dream ; 
but  that  others  would  give  their  life  and  labour,  heart  and  brain,  for 
it,  here  ia  a  witness,  in  stone. 
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We  eDtered  the  Cwthedral  door,  or  rather  could  not  enter  till  we 
had  unravelled  the  exquisite  intricacy  of  the  most  delicate  series  of 
Old  Testament  pictures  in  low  relief  it  had  ever  been  oar  fortane 
to  see. 

It  is  trae  that  the  rode  forcefuloesa  of  Giotto 'la  panels  on  his 
Florentine  tower  was  not  here  ;  bat  here  was  daintiness  of  work, 
devotion  of  heart,  reality  of  expression,  which,  whether  in  the  faces  of 
the  angels  that  walked  with  6od|  as  from  the^  creation  of  the  world 
He  walked  with  men,  or  in  the  spray  of  vine  or  rose  leaf,  made  one 
marvel  at  the  delicacy  of  hand  and  the  tender  sympathy  of  souL  The 
nndercutting  of  the  vine  stem,  the  grouping  of  the  figures,  the  fullest 
care  in  least  detail,  seemed  all  to  join  in  singing  the  praise  of  God, 
who  gave  such  i^kill  and  put  such  thoughts  in  mortal  heart,  as  here 
in  iiiarble,  ivory -golden  now  by  lapse  of  jears,  have  won  them 
immortality. 

We  entered  the  church,  dim  from  the  light  let  through  the  trans- 
parent slabs  of  alabaster,  that  shone  like  a  harvest-moon,  and  beautifnl 
from  the  colour  sent  down  through  the  gorgeous  west-end  rose- 
window* 

The  holy  water  fobt  alone  might  have  detained  us  for  half  an  hour, 
but  we  pressed  on  to  sight  of  the  great  frescoes  by  Signorelli,  and 
the  tender  beginning  of  a  work  - —  his  pupils  finished — by  Fm 
Angelico. 

It  was  a  bold  stroke,  but  a  true  one,  for  any  Church  that  believed 
in  a  Uoly  Ghost,  to  enehriae  Ovid  and  Virgil  and  Poly  bias  along 
with  Dante  and  the  Ciazer  at  the  Stars  in  this  chapel,  wherein  the 
great  doctors  and  saints  of  the  Church  were  painted,  and  over  which 
the  doom  of  the  false  witnesses  and  the  teaching  of  Antichrist,  the 
life  of  love  and  the  life  of  hate,  in  the  future  world,  were  all  bodied 
forth. 

Ah  one  gazed  at  the  sturdy  face  of  Signorelli  and  the  devout  but 
gentler  face  of  Angelico — there  in  the  lower  group  of  the  great  Anti- 
christ fresco,  one  felt  they  knew  what  they  were  about,  and  believed 
in  a  wider  world  of  fuUer  sympathy  than  the  Church  of  their  fathers 
would,  years  after,  come  to  believe  in.  Thence  one  went  away, 
refreshed  of  soul,  to  gaze  at  that  beautiful  work,  faded  as  it  is  and 
little  spoken  of,  that  still  fills  the  choir  with  colour  and  thought ; 
and  then  the  church  began  to  fill  as  for  a  great  service. 

The  minstrels  took  their  seats  in  a  gallery  above  the  entrance  to 
the  Cappella  Nuova.  The  Bishop  and  his  golden -cloaked  ecclesiastica 
filed  ID  J  and  the  solemn  festival  of  the  eve  of  Corpus  Christi  Day 
began  to  sound  of  oichestra  and  song. 

The  service  was  loud  and  long,  the  worshippers  restless,  the  heat 
great,  and  one  went  back  to  one's  inn,  determined  to  be  in  one's 
place  at  three  o'clock  of  the  following  day,  to  see  the  beginning  of  the 
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festival  proper — the  openiog  of  the  Shriae,  and  the  removal  of  the 
glorious  reli<|(iary  to  the  High  Altar, 

There  was  DOt  much  sleep  for  the  weary  thafc  night  Jaogling  of 
ranle8,  clatter  of  horse- hoofs,  rattle  of  wheels,  tramp  of  feet,  told  one 
that  the  oouotry  for  miles  aroond  in  tended  to  be  present  and  to 
receive  the  blessing  of  that  passing  reliquary  *8  shadow  on  the 
morrow. 

At  half -past  two  in  the  morning  I  was  on  my  way  to  th© 
Cathedral ;  the  stars  were  bright  above  me,  but  they  were  bright 
beside  me  also.  There,  on  either  side  of  the  street,  by  the  light  of 
their  electric  lamps,  were  the  shoemakers  hammering  away.  The 
master,  surronnded  with  his  apprentices^  or  with  so  many  as  were  not 
asleep  for  a  few  moments  inside  the  curled  hides  that  lay  on  the 
ground,  was  stitching  away  for  dear  life.  Italian  workmen  cannot 
aJford  to  keep  festa  nnless  they  put  the  day's  work  in  before  the 
dawn,  and  this  they  seemed  prepared  to  do  by  turning  night  into  day. 
But  it  argued  for  their  belief  in  the  Bolaana  miracle  that  thus  they 
would  labour  on  whilst  others  slept,  and  say  with  a  smile  to  mjr 
question,  *^  We  shall  sleep  sounder  to-morrow  night  if  God  wilL** 

The  people  were  coming  from  all  the  alleys  into  the  piazza  as 
I  gained  the  Cathedral,  now  lit  up  with  branches  of  caudles  from 
every  pillar  and  with  its  altar  resplendeDt  as  a  festal  High  Altar  can 
be.  There  were  abont  400  present,  as  I  judged,  all  kneeliug  with 
their  faces  to  the  iron  gate  of  the  Cappella  del  Corporale*  Then  with 
much  unwindiflg  of  machinery  and  clanking  of  locks,  and  mu:*h  help 
from  sundry  choir-bays,  the  heavy  door  of  the  marble  shrine  was- 
thrown  open,  and  the  silver  reliquary,  pulled  forward  on  rollers,  wa* 
loivered  to  the  staves  on  which  it  was  to  be  borne.  There  was  a 
pause,  during  which  the  priests  carefully  e^ta mined  it  and  dusted  it  j 
then  the  little  silver  doors  were  opened  and  the  dusky-white  napkin 
was  seen.  At  that  moment  the  bells  of  the  whole  city  that  were 
to  ring  for  a  fnll  hour  clanged  out,  the  choirboys  broke  into  chant, 
and  the  clergy,  each  bearing  a  candle  in  hand,  passed  to  the  iron  gates 
and  so,  through  the  expectant  kneeling  multitude,  to  the  gaily- lit 
High  Altar,  The  reliquary  was  carefully  fired  in  position,  and  the 
Mass  began. 

I  went  home  to  rest,  and  at  nine  o'clock  came  again  to  the  Cathedral 
to  find  it  already  being  filled  with  gay  processions  of  men  and  boys, 
who,  as  their  crosa-bearers  or  banner-bearers  swayed  in,  up  the  steps 
and  through  the  open  doors,  into  the  darkened  church,  followed  with 
their  huge  candles  and  swinging  lanterns,  and  gave  an  added  light 
to  the  sombre  building.  All  the  while  the  procession  was  being  made 
up,  in.  the  body  of  the  church,  into  a  double  line,  music  and  service 
were  going  forward ;  the  Bishop  was  indisposed,  so  was  not  sitting 
on  his  throne  as  nsual,  bat  resting  in  the  vestry,  till  the  time  should 
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come  for  the  procession  to  leave  the  church  for  the  perambulation  of 
the  town.  The  crowd  of  worshippers  gathered  outside  the  line 
of  processionists,  and  the  hnm  and  babble  of  roices  in  the  resonant 
church  were  only  drowned  now  and  figain  by  the  stentorian  basso  o? 
the  high  alto  of  the  men  in  the  singing  gallery. 

I  went  back  to  the  doorway  to  watch  the  various  guilds  and  con- 
fraternities assembling,  and  a  more  picturesque  sight  one  could  not 
have  seen.  First  from  one  street,  then  from  another,  came  the  great 
banner  or  the  crucifix  beneath  its  canopy,  borne  by  sturdy  men,  who 
-carried  the  poles  of  their  banners  or  crucifix,  as  the  case  might  be,  in 
leathern  buckets  strapped  to  their  waist  and  upheld  by  shoulder- 
straps.  White-robed  brothers  of  their  guUd  with  red  capes,  grey- 
robed  with  blue  capes,  black  with  white  capes,  on  they  marched,  each 
bearing  on  their  left  arm  or  breast  the  insignia  of  their  guild  ;  old  men 
and  young  children,  on  they  came,  each  with  a  bunch  of  flowers  and  a 
candle  in  their  hand,  and  each  with  friendly  salutation  for  their  friends 
and  acquaintances  on  the  Duomo  steps.  Meanwhile,  the  piazza  was 
becoming  packed  with  a  good-natured  crowd  of  people  trained  to  be 
patient  and  to  wait.  At  the  last  a  signal  was  given  from  near  the 
High  Altar.  A  man  bore  a  vast  gilded  crown  or  wreath  set  on  a 
'Stave,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  a  bell ;  another  man,  who  was  to 
ring  the  bell  by  a  cord,  went  with  him,  and  took  up  his  place  below 
the  altar  steps.  Then  the  reliquary  was  brought  down  very  solemnly 
and  slowly  from  the  High  Altar,  and  the  clergy  shouldered  tlie  staves, 
each  one,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  clad  in  robes  of  fifteenth  ^centary 
embroidery.  The  choristers  came  in  front,  the  Bishop  followed  after, 
and  to  the  sound  of  the  bsll-man  the  two  lines  of  processionists  closed 
their  ranks  and  began  to  move  out  of  the  darkened  Cathedral  into  the 
.crowded  piazza.  I  went  swiftly  down  the  side  aisle  and  found  a  good 
vantage-ground  on  some  heaps  of  building-rubbish  under  the  wall 
opposite.  I  saw  the  pageant  come  like  a  living  thing,  all  glory  and 
-colour,  into  the  sunshine,  and  move  like  a  gorgeous  serpent  through 
the  somlire  crowd  toward  the  left.  The  candles,  which  had  been  such 
a  feature  inside  the  church,  were  seen  no  more  to  gleam,  but  appeared 
like  ivory  wands  in  the  hands  of  the  processionists, 

Slowly  nud  solemnly  they  went :  here  a  bevy  of  pretty  children  in 
veils  crowned  with  llowers,  there  a  group  of  lads  from  some  church 
school  brigade  ;  here  a  red-caped  guild,  and  there  a  blue*caped  one ; 
here  a  gronp  of  brown  Franciscans,  there  black  and  white  Dominicans ; 
and  one  of  the  prettiest  little  curly-headed  children  I  had  ever  seen 
came  along  with  bare  arms  and  sandalled  feet  and  a  tiny  sheepskin 
over  his  little  body.  He,  wearing  a  golden  aureole,  and  carrying  a 
flag  on  which  was  written  ''  Ecce  Agnus  Dei/'  might  have  stepped 
from  a  Botticelli  painting.  Not  far  from  this  tiny  boy-Baptist,  bear- 
ing a  Hly  in  her  hands^  came  a  fair  child  with  wings  of  gold  and  with 
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a  golden  aareole,  she  just  Buch  an  aogel  as  the  Angelic  Doctor  would 
hare  drawn. 

And  on,  atill  on,  the  vast  procession  poured.  At  last  silver  trnmpeta 
auil  white  cockades  told  me  that  the  manicipal  band  was  in  evidence. 
I  knew  they  preceded  the  reliqnaryj  and  to  the  solemn  sound  of  '^  The 
March  of  the  Priests  '*  the  silver  Shrine  came  slowly  throtjgh  the 
doorway,  between  the  scQlptored  panels  Pisano  had  carved.  Behind 
came  the  golden  mitres  of  bishops  of  other  daye,  borne  in  solemn 
state  by  lads  with  napkins  in  their  hands ;  and  then  closely  following, 
aiad  last  featare  in  the  procession,  walked^  supported  by  the  clergy,  for 
he  seemed  blind  aod  looked  ill,  the  present  lUshop  of  **  Urbs  Vetns/' 
the  Orviefco  of  our  time.  Very  proudly  his  mitre  flashed  as  he  moved, 
and  very  gorgeoasly  did  the  maave  or  mnlberry  porple  of  the  eiiken 
under-robes  of  the  attendant  priests  sweep  along  beside  him. 

So  the  great  pigeaw^  passed,  and  as  the  poor  stained  napkin  came 
near,  the  people  fell  upon  their  knees  and  many  lips  moved  in  earnest 
prayer.  There  waa  no  voice  out  of  tune.  The  people  believed  in  the 
Monk  of  Bolsena  and  his  miracle,  to  a  man ;  and  there  was  in  the 
air  nothing  but  devotion  and  thank?,  for  that  so  the  Christ  had 
veritably  and  indeed  vonchsafed  to  manifest  His  body  and  His  blood 
to  a  doubting  heart. 

After  two  honrs*  weary  walk  and  constant  halt  of  the  processionists 
to  the  sound  of  the  bell,  mndc  was  heard.  The  gay-plnmed  gen- 
darmes took  their  places  on  the  Dnomo  steps,  and  we  waited  the 
return  of  the  procession.  Meanwhile,  women  had  industrionsly  marked 
out  the  path  the  procession  should  take  by  strewing  a  well-defined 
portion  of  the  pavement  with  grass,  npon  which  they  sprinkled  rose 
leaves  and  the  leaves  of  poppies.  Either  side,  for  edging  to  the  path- 
way of  flowers,  they  laid  sweet-scented  thyme.  This  was  enoogh  to 
keep  the  crowd  from  pressing  into  the  rose-strewn  way.  The  Italians 
are  too  gentle  and  kindly  to  forget  what  was  owed  to  the  work  of 
those  devout  women,  and  the  path  at  the  most  interesting  portion  of 
the  pageant's  joarney  waa  kept  reUgiously  clear.  I  found  mygelf 
wondering  whether  any  Eogliah  CFOwd  I  had  ever  known  would,  in 
the  excitement  of  ench  a  show,  have  allowed  the  little  handfula  of 
sweet  thyme  and  marjoram  cast  loosely  down  for  piety's  sake  so  to 
keep  the  way  and  take  the  place  of  mounted  police.  I  could  not  help 
noting  the  kindly  way  in  which  each  bearer  of  a  candle  allowed  some 
poorer  brother  of  the  town  to  gather  into  Ins  hands  the  great 
etalactites  of  wax,  that  so  he  might  afterwards  msike  a  few  soldi  ont 
of  the  candles'  waste.  It  seemed  as  if  they  felt  that  everybody  ought 
to  have  a  blessiug  on  Corpus  Chris ti  Day. 

Then,  over  the  flowery  path  and  up  the  steps,  the  procession 
moved.  How  hot  the  banner-bearers  were  !  How  tired  the  little 
children  and  the  aged  priests  seemed !     But  the  blood-stained  napkin 
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that  ha  J  given  birth  to  th&t  gpleudid  Cathedral  and  ita  glorioas 
fd<;ade  was  with  them ;  and  who  con  Id  wonder  that  underDeath  those 
gat^s  they  would  move  with  willing  spirit,  even  though  the  flesh  was 
weak  !  Up  into  tho  kindly  welcome  of  the  oool  Cathedral  they  went ; 
advancing  right  np  to  the  altar  steps,  they  etood  left  and  right,  and 
mode  a  living  avenne  of  men  that  grew  the  whole  length  of  the 
church.  The  candles  flashed  again  into  being,  and  whilst  they 
bomed  in  double  line  all  the  way  from  door  to  altar,  the  people 
thronged  in  at  side  doors  and  £lled  the  side  aisles.  As  soon  as  the 
reliquary  and  the  Bit  bop  entered,  the  incense-bearers  advanced,  and 
the  reliquary-bearera  baited  and  put  down  their  load  ;  and  ihen, 
though  half  choked  by  the  fragrant  smoke,  one  was  able  to  get  a  near 
view  of  the  marvellooa  enamellinga  of  blue  and  green  and  gold  which  on 
the  back  of  the  reliquary  told  the  story  of  the  Bolsena  monk ;  and 
on  the  front  and  on  the  doors,  now  open  wide,  spoke,  in  picture,  of 
the  birth  and  death  of  Christ.  Very  rude  seemed  the  drawing,  but 
very  rich  the  workmanship.  The  designer  had  evidently  in  mind  the 
facade  of  Orvieto  as  he  wrought. 

After  a  few  moments*  pause  the  burden  was  shoaiJered  agam,  and  the 
most  picturesque  part  of  the  procession  took  place ;  fcr  tbe  reliquary 
with  the  Bishop  and  priestSj  flanked  and  preceded  and  followed  after 
by  the  incense-bearers,  was  cariied  through  the  long  lane  of  lighted 
candles  and  painted  banners  up  to  the  High  Altar.  As  it  neared  its 
rest  people  fell  upon  their  knees,  and,  from  the  side  gallery,  a  great 
shout  of  praiee,  to  organ  accompaniment,  was  heard.  The  singera 
sang,  so  we  were  told,  the  very  words  that  Bonaventora  had  ccmposed 
for  the  singing;  and  very  lufitily  and  with  a  good  courage  they 
chanted  their  hymn  of  thanks.  All  the  while^  the  candles  dripped  and 
deluged  the  floor  with  wax;  all  the  while,  little  nrchins  on  hands 
and  knees  scraped  it  up  where  it  fell,  for  future  use  at  home ;  all  the 
while,  the  building  hummed  with  the  sound  of  feet  coming  and  going ; 
then  there  was  silence.  The  music  ended  ;  a  priest  ascended  the 
steps  in  front  of  tho  reliquary,  and  taking  a  monstrance,  lifted  it  in 
sight  of  all  the  people.  At  that  moment,  the  municipl  band,  which 
had  Eeparated  itself  from  the  procession  and  gone  off  lo  a  part  of  tho 
side  aisle  from  which  they  were  not  visible,  broke  forth  into  the  weird, 
bewildering  and  bewitching  music  of  the  San  Groal  refrain  from 
"Lohengrin." 

Nothing  that  music  could  da  to  crown  the  most  solemn  moment  of 
the  day  with  itg  spell  should  be  left  undone.  That  enchanting  stnun 
cf  deep  pathetic  meaning,  of  tear-compelling  sound,  of  agony  of 
a  soul  that  strives  and  will  not  be  satisfied  with  less  than  Ooc),  camd  < 
with  a  surpriEe,  and  must  have  touched  the  least  devout  heart  in  aU 
that  congregation.     We  want  more  than  a  blood-stained  napkin  U> 
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assure  us  of  the  Divine.  After  all,  men's  hearts  are  the  napkins  in 
which  Christ  wraps  the  treasure  of  His  blood,  that  is  the  life  eternal. 
The  great  procession  was  over.  The  church  that  was  witness  ta 
its  cause  might  crumble  back  into  its  dust,  but  the  wings  of  faith  in 
the  invisible  as  the  Father  of  our  spirits  would  still  be  strong  to  bear 
the  true  soul  upward,  and  the  music  heard  that  day  in  Orvieto 
Cathedral  seemed  the  very  wind  of  God  to  take  our  hearts  to 
heaven. 

H.  D.  Rawnsley. 


A  DRESS   REHEARSAL  QF  REBELLION- 

AMONG    THE    MAROONS  AT    ANNOTTO    BAY, 
JAMAICA. 


FOR  many  days  there  had  been  unrest  in  Charles  Town,  one  of  the 
beautiful  reservations  of  the  Maroang.  The  word  had  gone 
round  that  the  tribes  were  being  defrauded  of  certain  lands  which 
<3ueen  Victoria  had  given  them  and  their  heirs  for  ever  a  hundred 
years  before.  The  elders  were  in  frequent  conference,  and  messengerij 
-came  and  went  between  the  black  men's  hamlet,  bnried  among  its « 
bread-frnit  trees  and  bananas  on  the  northern  coast,  and  the  white 
advisers  of  the  tribes  in  Kingston,  away  across  the  island  on  the 
southern  shore.  And  the  yoong  men  talked  about  fighting,  and, 
when  they  gathered  of  evenings  round  the  rum-shop  at  the  tarn  of 
the  road  that  makes  for  the  English men*s  plantations,  they  would 
wax  heroic  and  perform  prodigious  feats  with  their  machetes  upon 
imaginary  hosts.  The  secret,  however,  was  well  kept,  and  the  white 
men,  a  few  miles  off,  had  no  idea  that  the  Maroons  were  in  unrest.  i 
One  night  the  tribe,  instead  of  going  to  sleep,  assembled — it  waaj 
at  the  foil  of  the  moon — on  their  little  **  commonj"  and  two  hundred  ^ 
of  the  men  folk  had  their  machetes  in  their  hands,  and  a  number  of 
the  women  had  bandies  upon  their  head?.  On  the  road  below  stood 
saddled  all  the  ponies  of  the  village.  There  was  mm  in  plenty ; 
and  there  in  the  bright  moonlight  they  lay  about  and  sate  in  groups, 
drinking  and  talking  and  listening  to  the  elders,  who  told  them  how 
they  were  beiog  cheated  out  of  their  lands  by  English  planters,  and' 
iiow  they  were  now  going  to  claim  their  rights  by  forcible  entry  of  the 
white  men*s  estates^  and  how,  until  their  rights  were  assured,  they 
were  not  going  to  move  or  be  forced  off  the  lands  they  encamped 
«poo.  And  then  came  the  word  to  march,  and,  for  good  or  evil,  the 
men  left  their  village.  The  elders  and  head-men  mounted  their 
ponies ;  the  men  with  their  machetes  followed  in  a  body,  and  after 
them  came  the  women  with  loads  on  their  heads ;  and  so  in  the 
moonlight  they  disappeared  round  the  turn  of  the  road,  and  the  rest 
of  the  village  went  to  sleep.     And  dwellers   by  the  road  heard  the 
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passing  of  a  large  compaDy,  and  in  the  morning  asked  each  other 
what  it  was,  bat,  so  well  had  the  Maroons  kept  their  secret,  none  of 
the  whites  knew.  By  saarise  the  black  folk  had  reached  their 
destination  and  camped  by  the  roadside,  and  when  day  broke  they 
marched  upon  the  landa  which  they  claimed.  The  labourers  coming 
to  their  work  found  themselvee  with  new  masters,  who  forbade  them 
to  remove  a  banch  of  bananas  or  a  chip  of  logwood  off  the  land,  and 
set  them  to  emptying  the  waggons  which  they  had  been  filling 
yesterday. 

The  owners  of  the  plantations  riding  their  morning  rounds  found 
their  places  usurped  by  bands  of  sullen  and  insolent  jilaroons,  who  in 
reply  to  warnings  that  they  were  trespassing,  and  orders  to  leave  the 
estate,  were  met  by  tn  qnQfivx,  It  was  the  white  planter  who  was 
the  treapasser,  and  he,  and  not  the  Maroon,  who  ought  to  quit  the 
land.  In  proof  of  which  the  black  men  chopped  a  wire  fence  down 
with  their  machetes,  Jaat  to  show  that  they  had  right  of  way;  sent  a 
boy  np  a  palm,  who  threw  down  the  cocoannts  on  it  as  evidence  of 
their  proprietorship ;  and,  having  ejected  some  Indian  coolies  from  a 
cottage,  established  their  camp  in  the  middle  of  the  Gibraltar  estate, 
and  on  the  top  of  a  long  stick  hoisted  a  rag  of  white  cloth,  with  the 
letters  L.  and  M.  on  it,  in  a  monogram,  Eignifying  **  Loyal  Maroon," 
which  they  called  their  flag.  The  women  soon  had  fires  lighted,  and 
while  some  of  the  band  adjourned  to  a  rum- shop  on  the  edge  of 
the  estate,  the  rest  lounged  about  smoking  under  the  shady  trees. 
By-and-by  the  news  spread,  and  the  tag-rag  and  bobtail  of  Annotto 
Bay  and  Buff  Bay— black,  brown,  and  yellow,  male  and  female — came 
flocking  to  the  scene,  fraternising  with  the  invaders,  and  bringing  ia 
their  train  vendors  of  fruit  and  fish  and  bread- stuSa,  who  saw  a  new 
market  and  better  prices  for  their  wares.  By  ooon  that  part  of  the 
plantation  was  like  a  fair- green,  and,  all  the  disorderly  and  disreputable 
women  of  the  neighbourhood  having  foregathered,  there  was  rnm- 
drinking  galore,  or  fights  and  face-scratchings,  or  lewd  dancing.  A 
nasty,  unlovely  crowd  they  were,  these  Maroons  and  their  friends,  who 
held  possession  by  force  of  numbers  of  the  beaatiful  grassy  slopes  and 
pleasant  woodlands  of  the  Gibraltar  estate.  By  next  morning, 
Wednesday  28th»the  news  of  the  Maroons'  law-breaking  had  travelled 
over  the  island,  and  constabulary  from  other  stations,  by  twos  and  threes, 
came  upon  the  scene.  Uniforms  appeared,  the  Inspector-General 
{Colonel  Fawcett)  and  his  assistant  (Captain  Monsell)  took  up  their 
quarters  at  the  Court  Hoose,  the  Kiugston  train  landed  a  squad  of 
twenty  constables,  who  marched  \rith  rifles  into  the  little  town. 
Englishmen  from  neighbouring  estates  rode  or  drove  over  to  "  see  the 
fnn."  and  never  had  Anuotto  Bay  seen  so  much  life  in  its  streets 
before.  Reinforcements  of  Maroons,  over  sixty  strongj  and  headed  by 
mounted  men,  cam©  trudging  along  the  road,  displaying  with  quite 
euperfloous  ostentation  the  machetes  and  clubs  which  they  ordinarily 
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Cirry  about  as  a  matter  of  coarse  and  without  parade  ;  at  intervals 
email  parties  of  uegroea— not  necesaarlly  Maroons,  but  merely 
excitable  **  sympathisers  " — would  pass  along  singing  at  the  top  of 
their  discordant  voices,  or  a  bitch  of  them  on  panics,  with  arms  wildly 
Bringing  and  clothea  flapping,  would  go  by  at  full  gallop  in  the 
direction  of  the  *^  insurgents*  *'  cimp.  They  were,  altogether,  great 
days  for  the  black  men,  froai  Wednesday  to  the  following  Tuesday, 
and  the  mischief  done  by  such  a  week  of  unpunished  law-breaking, 
this  dress  rehearsal  of  the  rebellion,  must  surely  have  been  enormooe. 
I  was  one  morning  with  a  party  of  Eeven  Englighmen,  the  best-known 
men  of  the  neighbourhood  (some  the  most  popular,  others  the  very 
reverse)^  waiting  on  the  road  in  traps  or  horseback  for  a  friend  to 
join  us,  when  five  mounted  Maroons,  leaders  of  their  kind,  came 
galloping  pa&t,  and,  being  hailed,  halted,  and  in  the  greatest  excite- 
ment (rum  had  evidently,  even  at  that  e^rly  hour,  been  already  at 
work),  informed  us  in  answer  to  queries  that  they  had  not  the  smallest 
intention  of  reepecting  the  law  as  represented  either  by  the  owners  of 
the  estates,  their  attorneys,  or  the  constabulary.  As  they  rode  away 
one  man  shook  his  fist  back  at  ns,  another  bis  club,  and  ehonted 
Fomething  w^e  could  not  hear.  Drunk  ?  Excited  ?  Quite  true. 
But  what  sort  of  white  authority  is  it  that  can  be  flouted  in  this 
outrageous  fashion,  and  held  in  contempt  for  a  week  by  a  mob  of 
scallywags  ?  I  have  myself  had  sufficient  experience  of  periods  of 
excitement  to  refrain  from  the  cry  so  common  at  such  times,  thai 
the  anthorities  are  not  taking  ^'  strong  enoogh  '*  uieasurea  ;  but  I  must 
confess  I  was  astonished  to  find  five  dajs  pass  without  even  the 
ordinary  processes  of  law  being  put  in  force. 

In  the  first  instance  the  landowners  or  their  attorneys  were  to 
blame  in  not  taking  out  summonses  for  trespass  at  once,  but  now 
that  they  have  appealed  to  the  law  for  protection  it  becomes  the  doty 
of  Government  to  see  that  the  law  is  enforced,  and  relief  from  their 
intolerable  position  &iTorded  to  the  appellants.  Before  the  Maroons 
forced  matters  to  a  cri&ia  there  was  plenty  of  time  and  opportunity 
for  the  authorities  to  have  conferred  with  them  as  to  their  demands, 
and  probably  settled  them,  for  it  is  now  claimed  for  the  Government 
that  they  were  not  taken  by  surprise,  but  knew  "  all  about  it"  weeks 
ago.  If  this  be  true,  matters  should  eorely  not  have  been  allowed  to 
drift  into  their  present  deplorable  condition.  It  is  shocking  to  think 
of  private  estates  being  invaded  by  trespassing  mobs,  and  of  isolated 
families  waking  up  to  find  themselves  at  the  mercy  of  negro  crowd 
Quite  recent  history  is  horrifjJing  reading  when  it  tells  of  the  ea 
committed  by  excited  gatherings  of  Jamaican  blacks,  and  there  is  little 
or  nothing  that  I  or  any  one  else  can  see  to  distinguish  the  present 
difficulty  in  ita  initial  stages  from  the  previous  outbreaks  that  stain 
the  history  of  this  island.  The  succeaa  of  the  Haytian  blacks  incited 
a  bloody  rebellion :  there  is  now  th©  success  of  the  Cnbans  (for  aa 
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BQch  it  is  looked  upon  by  every  coloured  man  ia  Jamaica)  U^  iacite 
another.  Then,  as  now,  the  island  happened  to  be  passing  through  a 
period  of  severe  financial  depression^  Then,  as  now,  **  secret  circalara 
and  seditious  handbilU/'  says  a  local  paper,  have  been  issued  (at  the 
instigation  of  white  and  *'  Jamaican  **  agitators),  "  all  calculated,  as  the 
Government  are  very  well  aware,  to  arouse  the  worst  passions  of  a 
oonfiding  and  too-eafeily-led  peasantry."  Then,  as  now,  there  chanced 
to  be  no  British  men-of-war  on  the  coast.  Then,  as  now,  ''the 
Gk>vemment "  (perhaps  because  it  was  untried  and  had  succeeded  a 
notoriously  **  strong "  one)  was  supposed  to  be  *^  weak."  And  other 
resemblances  are  alleged  to  which  I  need  not  allude;  enflSce  it  to  say, 
that  several  hundreds  of  Maroons  and  other  negroes  under  a  *'  Colonel," 
**  Major,"  and  **  Lieutenant,"  as  they  style  their  leaders,  are  in  forcible 
possession  of  private  lands,  and  that  they  have  the  avowed  sympathy 
of  all  the  blacks  of  the  immediate  district  What  their  actual 
numbers  are  no  one  can  tell,  for  they  come  and  go  by  night,  as  well 
as  by  day,  and  the  gathering  of  one  day  is  not  the  gathering  of  the 
next.  They  **  hold  the  fort'*  by  relays,  the  whole  of  the  tribe  thus 
getting  a  taste  of  law-breaking  with  impunity.  **  Have  they  arms  ?  ** 
I  asked  a  negro  of  the  town  the  questioa.  *'  Plenty  of  arms  in  the 
bush,"  was  the  reply.  I  asked  the  same  qaestion  of  an  English 
official.  ''Depend  upon  it,  they  can  put  their  hands  on  plenty  if 
they  need  them," 

Last  night,  wishing  to  see  something  more  of  the  camp  than  I  had 
done,  I  went  up  by  moonlight,  making  it  an  excuse  that  I  had 
heard  there  was  to  be  a  dance  and  wanted  to  see  a  Maroon  dance. 
Ab  a  matte^  of  fact,  it  was  currently  reported  that  they  had  had  more 
than  one  '*  war**  dance,  and  that  they  had  gone  throagh  the  "  war" 
ceremony  of  killing  a  cock  and  sprinkling  themselves,  or  their 
machetes,  with  the  blood,  A  stalwart  friend,  popular  alike  among 
black  and  white,  volunteered  to  go  with  me.  We  two  alone  might, 
perhaps,  have  been  received  with  conGdence,  and  have  seen  something 
worth  seeing.  But,  as  luck  had  it,  t^o  other  gentlemen  joined  the 
party  who  were  the  reverse  of  popular  with  the  Maroons^ — ^in  fact,  were 
connected  with  the  disputed  lands  and  specially  obnoxious.  The 
result  was  soon  apparent.  My  friend,  Mr.  Dougall,  and  I  entered 
into  conversation  with  the  head-man,  who  commenced  an  oracular  dis- 
sertation upon  the  principles  of  the  British  Constitution,  and  would, 
in  the  end,  have  worked  round  to  matters  in  hand  and  doubtless  given 
us  very  inti^resting  information.  But  a  younger  man,  full  of  rum  and 
very  recent  schooling,  commenced  an  independent  harangue  in  which, 
a^  a  set-off  to  the  elder's  ungrammatical  and  incoherent  law4ecture, 
he  was  all  prosody  and  syntax,  *'  Yon  see,  sir,''  said  he,  addressing 
me,  **the  old  man  do  not  observe  the  hyphen  and  the  pari^rapb,  the 

colon  I  semi-colon,  full  stop,  and  comma .*'     Being  silenced  by 

the  elder  for  a  moment,  he  would  begin  again  :  *'  Without  the  due 
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obeervaDce,  sir,  of  the  article,  which  is  of  two  kinda,  the  definite  a&d 

the  indefinite^  of  the  different  sorts  of  participles  and /'    Another 

rebuke  from  the  old  man^  and  so  on  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  scrape 
and  shreds  of  grammar  edternating  with  etdc^gy  of  the  *'hedix  of  the 
Hingliflh  ParFment  "  and  Qaeen  Victoria  s  personal  partiality  for  her 
loyal  Maroons,  Meanwhile  a  third  speaker  was  on  foot,  but  his  one 
sentence,  savagely  and  sullenly  reiterated,  was,  '*  We  don't  want  no 
foolin'  visitin*  here/'  After  the  twentieth  repetition  the  brute's  growl 
began  to  take  effect.  Though  the  elder  and  the  grammarian  kept  up 
their  dialogue,  it  was  evident  from  the  fast-thiokening  crowd,  all  with 
clubs,  that  a  disagreeable  amount  of  attention  was  being  drawn  to  us. 
All  of  a  sudden  a  woman  dashed  out  from  the  circle,  and,  with  a  long 
wild  yell,  whirled  round  us.  Spinning  like  a  dervish^  she  shot  past, 
her  keen,  shrieking  cry,  though  heard  for  the  first  time,  an  unmistak- 
able call  to  arms,  *'None  of  that  nonsense,"  cried  the  old  man; 
''  there  isn't  no  fooUn'  war-bu^ess  about  this  visit/'  The  grammarian 
had  slipped  in  another  sentence  about  parts  of  speech  and  the  other 
young  man  had  repeated  his  ominous  formula  before  the  elder  recovered 
his  presence  of  mind  after  the  startling  screech  of  the  drunken  woman, 
and  he  was  about  to  resume  his  discourse,  when  a  voice  cried,  **  What's 
good  in  standing  here  listening  to  old  man's  fool  talk  ? ''  ^rom  the 
rear  came  the  sullen  words,  '*  We  don't  want  no  foolin'  visitin*  here/' 
and  then  came  a  wild  blast  blown  on  a  horn*  Dougall  recognised  the 
wicked  sound  at  once.  **  None  of  that  nonsense/'  he  shouted  in  a  voice 
heard  well  above  the  clamour,  and  the  elder  chimed  in  with,  "  There 
isn't  no  foolin^  war-business  about  this  visit.  What's  good  in  blowing 
that  horn  ?  "  But  it  was  evident  we  had  stayed  long  enoagh*  After 
Dougall  had  courteously  thanked  the  elder  and  the  grammarian  for 
their  lucid  explanation  of  the  situation,  we  got  out  of  the  double  circle 
that  had  formed^  and  passed  down  the  slope  and  out  of  sight  of  the 
now  excited  camp. 

During  the  ''  conference"  I  slipped  away  for  a  minute,  examined 
the  flag,  and  went  down  to  where  a  number  of  women  were  cooking 
food  by  a  great  fire  under  a  tree.  By  the  firelight  I  saw  at  the  foot 
of  the  tree  a  pile  of  clubs,  freshly  peeled.  As  I  sauntered  back  to 
my  friends  I  saw  two  men  leave  their  places  by  the  fire,  help  them- 
selves  to  a  club  apiece,  and  join  the  noisy  group.  So  we  did  not  a^ 
much,  but  what  we  did  see  was  enough  to  convince  us  that  peace  was 
not  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  Maroons  that  night,  and  that  if  we 
had  stayed  another  ten  minutes  we  might  never  have  got  away  %t  alL 
It  was  a  queer,  rather  weird  quarter  of  an  hour  out  there  nnder  tlii 
Maroon  fiag^  the  bright  full  moon,  the  great  camp-fire  in  the  black 
tree-shade,  the  negroes  all  gesture,  the  women  all  excited,  and  the 
knowledge  behind  that  this  was  a  camp  of  law-breakers,  and  the  sceoe, 
perhapB|  the  opening  one  of  a  tragedy.  Phil  RoBtXB03f» 

O^tohtT  3,  IS0S.  _- 
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IT  is  not  im  possible  that  a  redecti?e  stranger  might  find  more  fooci 
for  thoQght  in  watching  a  League  match  at  football  thaa  ii> 
stndyiDg  any  other  spectacle  which  England  at  present  offers.  The- 
Cup  Tie  at  the  Crystal  Palace  last  year  was  more  interesting  than  tfa^ 
Jubilee  pageant  on  its  way  to  St,  Paurs,  Glorious  and  wealthy 
empires  are  no  novelty  upon  earth  ;  the  empire  of  English  games  over 
English  minds  is  quite  new.  Lord  Hosebery,  who  was  present,  called 
the  final  match  for  the^Eogliflh  Cop  an  Olympian  struggle.  The 
difference  between  an  Olympian  struggle  and  a  match  at  Birmingham 
or  Liverpool  is  more  striking  than  the  resemblance.  On  the  plain  in- 
Elis,  under  the  hot  summer  sun,  amidst  statues  and  temples^  the- 
Greek  crowd  met  together  for  five  or  six  days  with  many  other  hope* 
and  objects  beyond  those  connected  with  athletic  contests.  The 
Olympian  games  were  a  national  spectacle^  a  national  congress  and 
market ;  they  gave  occasion  for  indulging  in  the  intensely  local  Greek 
patriotism,  and  only  occurred  every  four  years.  As  many  people  as 
ali  Greece  sent  to  Olympia  meet  every  Saturday  afternoon  in  many  of 
our  large  towns  with  no  other  object  than  that  of  seeing  a  game  of 
football.  There  are  no  marble  statnes  at  Bramail  Lane,  no  hot  sun 
oa  the  winter  afternoon*",  no  clear  blue  sky  at  any  time,  but  the  spec- 
titors  have  usually  to  endure  the  extreme  misery  of  standing  in  wet 
and  cold,  and  the  discomfort  of  not  being  able  to  move  hand  or  foot. 
Further,  it  is  the  distinguishing  feature  of  our  great  modern  games 
that  the  end  aimed  at  is  the  success,  not  of  an  individual,  but  of  his 
party,  and  the  exertions  necessary  to  secure  this  are  more  various  and 
exacting  than  any  that  attend  on  single  effort.  The  Greeks  and 
Romans  never  realised  that  the  sight  of  eleven  athletes  working  for  & 
common  end^  each  subordinating  his  skill  to  that  of  his  tan  compani<ma» 
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IS  at  least  eleven  times  as  fasciaatiiig  as  that  of  one  man  workiog  Tor 
his  own  hand.  It  may,  at  any  rate,  be  connted  for  righteouaness  to 
UB  that  the  battles  at  the  Crystal  Palace  can  satisfy  the  same  needs 
as  those  in  the  Amphitheatre  nsed  to  do,  and  are  not  nearly  bo  brntal- 
isiog.  Yet  a  constant  attendant  at  gre{it  football  matches  must  ha\re 
eeen  more  than  once  a  large  crowd  rerkrc  pollictm  in  a  manner  which 
made  him  thankful  that  murder  is  illegal.  The  excitement  is  so 
infectious  that  a  Lord  Chesterfield  might  be  found  now  waving  hia 
hat  on  his  elegant  cane,  now  hooting  savagely  at  an  oSending  referee. 
Whether  it  tends  to  good  or  eyil*  football  is  a  mighty  infloence  whose 
importance  has  even  yet  hardly  been  realised.  If  this  influence  is 
evil,  every  claas  in  society  is  in  more  or  leas  danger,  for  the  Univer- 
sitiea  play  under  the  same  rulee  as  the  Board  schoolsi  and  a  cap  tie 
draws  together  people  who  would  otherwise  never  rub  shoulders.  The 
organisation  ia  most  complete.  A  son  of  the  people,  a  future  labourer 
or  loafer,  after  kicking  the  football  in  a  desultory  way  ever  since  he 
could  stand  alone,  finds  on  going  to  an  elementary  school  that  it  is  a 
member  of  a  leagae,  counting  its  points,  making  its  protests,  legialatiisg 
in  the  same  serious  way  as  its  seniors  do.  The  next  step  which  a 
promising  player  takes  is  into  some  junior  club  of  high-sounding  name 
— Britanoia  Vulcan,  or  Blue  Star,  or  Albion — and  after  that  his  pro- 
gress will  depend  upon  himself.  If  he  can  play  football  very  well  he 
need  never  fear  lest  his  light  be  hidden  under  a  boshel.  Ue  will 
shoot  up  in  the  world  of  Association  football  like  a  rocket  going  ap 
amidst  a  bazz  of  admiration,  and  very  often  the  comparison  does  not 
end  there.  For  either  a  man  can  play  football  very  well,  or  he 
cannot ;  there  is  no  gracious  intermediate  state,  as  in  cricket,  where 
a  man  can  earn  an  honoarable  living  by  teaching  others  how  to 
play. 

A  curious  sermon  upon  a  text  from  Herodotus  might  be  preached 
by  any  one  acquainted  with  the  recent  progress  of  football,  Herodotus 
told  the  world  a  very  long  time  ago  that  games  had  been  invented  by 
the  Lydians,  in  order  to  distract  themselves  when  suffering  under  a 
grievous  famine.  The  games  do  not  seem  to  have  been  veiy  exciting^ 
but  presumably  fulfilled  their  purpose.  Now,  when  the  misery  of  a 
long,  cruel  strike  has  settled  down  upon  a  manufacturing  district,  aod 
the  actual  pinch  of  famine  is  being  felt  by  nearly  every  one,  the  suiaa 
taken  at  the  big  footb&U  matches  do  not  fall  off  in  the  same  proportion 
as  all  other  receipts  from  the  starving  people*  Threepence  or  six- 
pence are  hoarded  up  all  the  week  in  order  that  the  mind  may  have 
its  brief  period  of  excitement  and  uplifting,  which  makes  np  for  the 
weary,  sordid  days  of  the  past  week.  The  astonishing  increase  in  the 
numbers  that  play  and  watch  others  play  the  great  English  garnet  is 
largely  due  to  the  doll  monotony  of  life  in  our  large  towns ;  it  is  the 
absolute  necessity  of  some  change,  some  interest  outside  the  daily 
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work  which  has  long  ceased  to  be  iateresting,  that  causes  the  hng© 
crowds  at  the  weekly  football  matches.  This  weariness  is  also  the 
reason  for  the  prevalence  of  starting- price  betting.  If  we  put  our- 
selves into  the  position  of  a  litter  in  some  ironworks,  or  a  clerk  in  an 
office,  we  can  see  how  great  a  diversion  is  caused  by  having  a  shilling 
or  two  at  stake  in  some  race  to  be  run  in  the  afternoon.  There  is 
the  pleasure  of  discussing  the  chances,  the  mental  exercise  of  specu- 
lating on  the  latest  news  or  rumours,  the  consideration  of  the  weather 
and  its  possible  effect,  the  excitement  of  anticipation,  and  on  rare 
occasions,  for  everybody  cannot  always  lose,  the  keen  joy  of  winning 
80  many  times  the  stake.  For  there  never  was  any  man  yet,  however 
many  losing  bets  he  had  made  in  succession,  that  failed  to  take  credit 
to  himself  when  he  at  last  backed  the  right  horse^  and  to  think  that 
betting  was  a  good  game  when  you  had  brains  to  nae  your  information. 
Football  is  just  as  much  a  diversion  from  the  daily  round  and  common 
task,  A  walk  at  night  round  one  of  the  Lancashire  or  Midland  towns 
— places  whose  names  summon  np  memories  to  the  casual  hearer  of 
fine  football  teams  and  matches,  rather  than  of  trade  or  municipal 
greatness^will  reveal  bow  deeply  interested  the  people  are  in  foot- 
ball. Almost  every  fragmentary  snatch  of  conversation  which  one 
hears  is  a  piece  of  football  criticism  or  prophecy.  The  folk  are  as 
sensitive  to  lYtnards  as  the  Paris  Bourse.  Money,  however,  does  not 
change  hands  very  readily ;  the  canny  Northerner  is  not  going  to  bet 
evens  or  give  odds  on  his  fancy  over  so  nncertain  an  issue  as  a 
football  match,  when  he  can  get  tens  or  twenties  against  a  horse  in 
fair  and  open  market.  The  idolatry  of  the  game  often  gives  occasion 
for  strange  spectacles. 

"  Who  is  he  that  cometh  like  an  honoured  guest? ''  is  a  question 
on  the  lips  of  many  at  certain  festive  occasions  in  the  railway  stations 
of  northern  towns.  An  immense  crowd  of  people  is  waiting  for 
somebody,  brass  bands  are  in  attendance,  and  when  the  train  streams 
in,  the  hero  of  the  hour  goes  tiiumphant  down  the  street  amidst  the 
blare  of  trumpets  and  the  cheers  of  thousands.  It  is  not  a  Cabinet 
Minister  coming  to  his  constituency,  nor  a  great  soldier  welcomed  back 
to  his  birthplace ;  it  is  a  football  player,  whom  the  town  club  has  just 
purchased  from  Scotland,  to  have  and  to  hold  so  long  as  they  like. 
They  have  paid  a  long  price,  and  here  are  the  townsfolk  coming  np  in 
swarms  to  see  whether  he  looks  full  value  for  the  money.  In  a  week, 
supposing  that  hia  legs  and  head  are  not  all  that  they  were  represented 
to  be,  he  will,  during  a  match,  have  the  crowd  jeering,  hooting  at 
him,  shouting  epithets  and  jests  with  all  the  light  plebeian  humour  of 
the  North.  Association  football,  as  it  is  now  played,  commands  more 
money  and  support  than  any  game  the  world  has  ever  seen.  It  ia 
many  years  younger  than  the  Rugby  game  ;  indeed,  the  latter  grew 
slowly   during  many  years  to  its    present  form ;    Association  could 
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almost  be  ?aid  to  have  leaped  oa  to  earth  full-armed.  It  began  in  the 
Sooth.  EnthaBiasts  who  faced  jeers  and  taunts  had  their  reward,  and 
the  game  made  its  way  nortbwarda.  There  it  waa  paesionat^ly 
adopted  by  that  people  whoBe  warped  sporting  instincts  are  ao  difficult 
to  understand,  even  when  they  are  quite  familiar.  For  a  time  it  wi 
played  as  a  game,  money  waa  not  a  disturbing  element;  bat  the 
warped  instincts  asserted  themselves — the  main  chance  is  not  ignor 
for  long  north  of  the  Trent — and  the  clobs  began  to  import  player 
from  all  sides,  in  order  to  gratify  the  prevailing  desire  to  get  the 
better  of  one's  neighbor. 

The  football  professional  is  often  compared  with  the  paid  oricketar, 
and   it  is  added  that  what  is  aauce  for  the   goose  is  sauce  for  the 
gander.      A  proverb   eeems  to  clinch  an  ailment  for  some  people, 
triumphantly  driving  the  last  nail   bome.     The  cases  are  not  similar. , 
The    cricket    professional    works   hard  and  steadily   for    his    wages; 
matches  are  the  least  important  item  in  most  club  professionals*  work. 
They  are  engaged  as  practice  bowlers,  and  most  be  on  their  ground 
every  day,     Their  employment  is  as  regular  as  that  of  any  other 
skilled  artisans,  and    in  consequence  there  is   no  more  hardworking,  J 
sober  body  of  men.      Those  who  are  skilled  enough  to  play  for  their  ^ 
counties  earn  their  money  by  the  sweat  of  their  face  day  after  day  in 
all   kinds  of  weather.     Compared  with   these  men  the  football  pro- J 
fessional  is  an  idler.     Ha  plays,  as  a  rule,  for  an  hour  and  a  half  oqI 
two  afternoons  in  the  week,  and  he  should  train  for  a  few  minnteal 
each  day  ;  all  the  rest  of  the  week  is  his  own.     The  system  would  not 
work  BO  badly  if  the  men  worked  at  a  trade,  as  they  might  well  do  ; 
but  the  temptation  to  idle  is  too  strong.     The  class  from  which  they 
are  drawn  is  one  that  neither  looks  before  nor  after,  and,  if   they» 
know,  they  cannot  realise  that  their  career  will  be  short.      A  footbaU 
player  does  not  often  keep  his  form  until  he  is  thirty  years  of  age, 
whereas  the  best  professional   cricketers  freqoently  play  in  the 
matches  until  they  are  forty,  and  then  find  abaridance  of  work  ready' 
for  them  as  long  as  they  keep  their  health.     The  demand  by  Fcboola 
and  colleges  for  good  coaches  is  gi*eater  than  the  supply.     An  old 
cricketer  can  train  the  young  idea,  and  fight  his  battled  over  again, 
honoDred  and   respected,  telling  how  "ther*i  are   but  three  good   men 
left  in  England,  and  one  of  them  is  fat  and   grows  old."     On   thtJ 
other  hand,  when  a  footballer  has  ended  his  meteoric  career,  he  asually' 
finds  himself  left  withont  a  trade,  without  money,  and  perhaps  with  a 
wife   and   children.     The   place  he   knew   forgetteth   him.      He 
lived  the  woriKt  life  possible  for  a  mao  who  has  to  settle  down  and 
earn  his  bread.     During  five  or  six  years  he  has  had  plenty  of  moDtf] 
and   pletv^nre,  he  has  received  money  for  plaj^ing  a  game  he  lovee, 
has  been  the  darling  of  thousands  of  people  in  his  own  claua  of 
The  daoger  arising  from  such  popularity  is  very  great     At  a 
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football  match,  seven  man  out  of  ten  would  be  delighted  if  on©  of  the 
heroes  of  the  day  should  accept  a  drink  from  them^  and  the  fljing 
forward  or  stalwart  back  is  exposed  to  such  temptation  all  the  week 
long.  Clnb  directors  know  this  only  too  well.  They  often  have  to 
suspend  their  best  players  for  what  is  euphemistically  termed  *'  neglect 
of  training  regulations*'*  After  all  the  adulation,  after  a  man  has 
heard  bis  name  fly  living  over  the  Jipa  of  men,  after  he  has  lived  on 
the  best  for  nothing,  how  is  he  to  set  himself  sternly  to  work  and  earn 
a  hard- won  living  as  a  fitter  or  a  labourer  ?  He  is  too  old  to  become 
a  skilled  artisan.  The  luckiest  and  longest- headed  manage  to  get 
themselves  set  up  in  public- houses,  and  so  long  as  they  limit  them- 
selves to  selling  the  drink  they  do  well ;  but,  of  courBe,  they  form  a 
very  smalt  proportion  of  the  whole  number. 

The  worst  feature  of  professional  football  is  its  sordid  nature/  The 
men  who,  towards  the  end  of  the  eighties^  headed  the  movement  and 
fought  the  first  battles  for  professionalism  never  realised  how  far  the 
new  system  would  go.  They  had  seen  that  counties  in  cricket  could 
be  represented  by  strangers  ;  the  Lancashire  eleven  of  those  days 
was  a  case  in  point.  Nobody  thinks  the  worse  of  Frank  Sugg  or  of 
Laocashire  because  he  came  from  Derbyshire,  or  of  Mold  because  he 
bettered  his  prospects  by  exchanging  Northamptonshire  for  Lancashire. 
But  what  was  the  exception  in  cricket  has  become  the  rule  in  Asso- 
ciation football.  The  **  team  of  all  the  talents  "  is  an  eclectic  body 
whose  constituent  parts  come  from  all  the  quarters  of  Great  Britain.  A 
whole  machinery  of  law  has  been  evolved  to  deal  with  claims  and 
prices,  transfers  and  prior  rights,  until,  ridiculous  as  it  seems,  the 
advertisements  in  a  leading  athletic  weekly  remind  one  of  those  once 
published  by  Southern  newspapers  in  the  American  slave  States,  A 
first-claes  team  is  now  recruited  by  means  that  savour  of  bribery  and 
corruption.  The  club  agent  goes  to  a  small  town  where  a  good 
player  ie  known  to  reside^  and  tries  by  offers  of  a  big  bonus  and  big 
wages  to  seduce  him  from  his  present  club.  If  the  good  folk  of  that 
town  or  village  hear  of  his  attempt,  that  honest  agent  runs  for  his  life, 
and  puts  himself  many  miles  away,  Scotch  people  have  been  known 
to  take  the  strongest  raeaaurea  with  strangers  trying  to  seduce  Swidy 
or  Jock  to  the  land  of  promise  in  the  South,  Stringent  legislation 
has  been  found  necessary  by  the  chief  clubs  to  protect  themselves 
from  one  another.  A  profeBsional  is  registered  for  one  League  elnb^ 
and  one  only.  If  the  club  wishes  to  part  with  him,  he  is  sold  to  the 
highest  bidder,  the  club  receiving  what  is  delicately  called  "  transfer 
money," 

Many  of  these  professionals  are  Scotchmen,  the  Scotch  temperament 
seeming  to  be  admirably'  suited  to  football,  whether  Association  or 
Rugby,  and  for  a  long  lime  the  Scotch  authorities  refused  to  allow 
these  traitors  to  represent  their  country  in  international  matchet^,     A 
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f ev  |««ft  igo  tlieir  liaiid  was  foroed  b]r  llie  &ci  tliat  moet  at 
1w«l  plaf  «n  were  earsiog  raonqr  in  So^bad,  uid  Uie  veotxiui 
too  weak  to  fonuah  a  teftin  nhicli  ocmld  beat  ifadr  ri?aU.      Bat 
aMMl  f^tnarkable  example  ever  aeen  of  eporl  eauTerted  ioki 
wmj  duij  boaiima,  bae  been  afforded  bf  the  "Tfet  Uatcbea.' 
tbe  end  ot  eacb  eeeflon  ontil  this  jear  the  last  two  dobs  of  the  Fifst 
I^eftf^e  have  had  to  ptaj  the  fiiat  two  elnba  of  the  Seoond  Leagoc^J 
Iha   btt«!r  htriviDg  for  pfomotioo,  the  farmer  to  retain  their  plaoSri 
One  of  the  clabB  in  dooger  of  loeing  ite  status  wm  actoallj  lent 
players  bj  frieudiy  clubs  who  were  ezeiBpl  from  the  ordeal  for  the 
express  purpose  of  pisying  in  these  matches.     Over  Assoeiatiop  fool^^ 
ball  the  sparting  feeling  of  SngtishmeEi  seems  to  ha^e  been  diverted 
Into  a  straDge  chanQol.      Meo's  ideas  of  good  aod  bad  ''  sport  ^ 
qaita  awry.     One  can  almoet   beliere  the  dob  managers  capable  oFl 
indulging  on  their  own  aoconnt  in  the  firaad  and  chicanery  wherein  j 
they  steep  tboitiselvps  for  the  sake  of   their  clab.     They  have  an] 
uopleasant   experience  when   a  team  fares  so  badly  that  its  Feo^pt»| 
almost  vanisbf  and  it  is  neoeesary  to  sell  the  beet  players,  so  to  speak,  | 
by  pablic  anctlon,  in   order   to  get  money  for  present  needs.     Aodl 
here  is  found   evidence  which    uhows  how  mnch   the   people  id  the 
North  are  demoralised.     Everybody  is  familiar  with  the  stoat-hearted 
partmn  who  rejoices  at  victory,  moarns  over  defeat^  and  loves  his  dnb  < 
through  fair  and  fooL     In  these  days  a  team  most  win  its  matcbea, 
or  it  is  ruined.     Logically,  everybody   must  win,  and  since  that  ia^ 
impossible,  the  side  must  at  least  win  it^  matches  at  home  before  its 
own  supporters.     Anyone  who  stadies  the  League  tables  will  eee  that 
is  what  really  happens.     Most  teams,  to  speak  generally,  win  at  home 
and  lote  away  from  home*      Tliat  club  which  wins  the  largest  pmpor- 
tion  of  matches  on  strange  groimda  usaally  finds  itself  champion  oi 
tlio  League. 

The  anomatona  condition  of  the  Rugby  game  at  present  is  notorious^ 
as  the  possession  of  money  has  sapped  the  morals  of  dabs  in  York- 
shire and  Lancashire,  The  Kaglish  Union  strictly  forbade  the  pay- 
ment and  bribing  of  players;  the  rules  as  to  professionaUsm  are 
detailed  under  forty-tive  heads.  But  the  money  was  there ;  greater 
and  greater  sums  rolled  into  the  dub  coffers  every  Satorday,  and  tha^ 
gold  burnt  holes  in  the  managers*  pockets.  They  wanted  to  ensure 
their  best  players'  fidelity,  to  attract  other  players  to  their  teama^  to 
seduce  gcx>d  men  from  rival  teams.  A  system  began  of  petty  treftebeiry« 
mean  cheating,  and  <^}noTia(jc^  which  almost  passes  belief.  The  Union 
was  vigilant ;  the  clubs  were  bent  on  bribery  and  corruption,  and  they 
sometimes  evaded  the  master's  eye,  sometimes  were  caught  and  pun* 
idled.  The  ('Ommittee  of  the  Yorkshire  Union  five  years  ago  ooiild 
tell  stranf^e  8t«>rie8  of  ingenious  d»'  '  ^  dropped  into 
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of  tons  of  ooftl  arriving  from  nowhere  and  stopping  at  football  players' 
honses.  The  miserabie  game  was  played  until  conTictioiia  became  too 
nnraerous.  Then  the  detected  ones  met  together  and  barred  out  their 
masters :  they  were  tired  of  lectures  and  canings,  so  they  lefb  the  old 
school,  and  started  one  in  which  bribery  might  be  not  only  unpuniBhed, 
but  compnlaoTy.  They  have  already  altered  the  rules  of  their  game, 
that  it  may  please  the  spectatora  by  being  faster  and  fiercer.  Humour 
is  not  a  general  gift  in  the  North,  or  the  proaperoos  Northern  Union 
would  drop  the  silly  pretence  that  they  only  pay  their  players  a  few 
shillings  a  week  as  recom|>en3e  for  the  hour's  work  they  lose  on 
Saturday  afternoona.  It  was,  we  are  supposed  to  believe,  the  attraction 
of  six  shillings  a  week  that  induced  the  members  of  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland  clubs  to  leave  their  employment  in  large  numbers  and 
come  to  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire ;  that  led  men  who  had  been  actually 
chosen  as  representatives  of  England  to  forego  that  honour  and  join 
the  Northern  Union ;  that  brought  the  wily  Welshman  all  the  way  from 
the  Bristol  ClianueL  The  following  is  a  verbal  extract  from  Pmrsaas 
Athldic  Record  of  the  date  December  8,  1897,  a  pap^r  most  decidedly 
unprejudiced  against  professional  footbalL  It  id  in  the  form  of  a 
leaderette  under  the  title  **  The  State  of  the  Market "  : 

"  The  price  of  these  players  ia  rather  instructive*  Badger  iu  the  market 
fetched  £75  and  5i)*,  a  week  to  the  end  of  the  season.  Ko  mention  is 
made  whatever  of  Bummer  pay.  Badger  ia  presumably  one  of  the  sixteen 
best  three-quarters  in  the  kingdom,  or,  to  put  it  another  way,  one  of  the 
best  eight  centres.  Now,  in  the  case  of  a  soccer  player  of  such  repute, 
figures  like  these  would  be  laughed  to  ecoru.  What  does  it  mean  ?  To  our 
mind  it  conveys  the  ide^i  that  those  who  pull  the  wire«  of  these  dubs  in  the 
North  iiav^e  in  theii-  innermost  heaii^  the  idea  that  In  the  future  financial 
difficulties  await  them/' 

So  far  the  contagion  has  not  spread  to  the  South,  where  the 
influence  of  the  public  achoola  and  Universities  is  strong.  Indeed, 
the  reason  why  Kugby  remained  an  amateur  game  ao  much  longer  than 
*'  Soccer "  ie  that  it  wag  always  preferred  by  the  better  claases  of 
athletes.  At  the  present  time  it  ia  mach  more  keenly  played  and 
watched  at  the  Uoiveraities  than  its  rival.  Association  has  touched 
pitch  and  been  shockingly  defiled.  North  and  South  are  now  alike, 
and  soon  the  only  football  played,  as  used  to  be  the  case,  for  love  of 
the  game,  will  be  seen  amongst  University  men. 

The  influence  of  cricket  upon  the  spectators  makes  nndoubtedy  for 
good.  Apart  from  the  physical  gain  of  spending  the  day  in  the  sun, 
there  is  an  air  of  courtesy  and  self-restraint  about  the  game  itself 
which  has  its  due  effect.  There  are  very  few  iraportaat  cricket  grounds 
on  which  the  behaviour  of  the  crowd  is  anything  but  irreproachable. 
Generally  the  spirit  of  fair  play  is  present :  if  the  home  side  is  cheered 
vehemently,  the  skill  of  the  visitors  is  generously  recognised.  In 
football  al-o,  when  club  meets  club  in  what  aio  grimly  styled  ''  friendly 
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matches/'  to  diatingtiish  them  from  the  fierce  encounters  in  League  and 

cup  matches,  players  and  spectators  know  how  to  behave  themael7«e, 
and  it  is  nobody's  fault  that  the  game,  however  fairly  played,  hag  not 
the  hamaniaing  infliienca  of  cricket  The  effect  of  League  matches 
and  cnp  ties  is  thoroughly  evil.  Men  go  in  thousands,  not  to  study 
and  admire  skill  or  endurance,  but  to  see  their  team  gain  two  points 
or  pass  into  the  next  round.  The  end,  not  the  means,  is  everythii)g. 
Bough  play,  so  long  a^  it  escapes  punishment  from  the  referee,  is  one 
means  to  the  end^  and  delights  the  crowd.  Nothing  but  the  firmeai 
action  by  the  A.ssooiation  prevents  assaults  on  referees  and  players. 
The  passions  are  excited  to  the  highest  pitch  of  human  feeling, 
Aeferees  in  former  days  after  a  match  were  often  hunted  by  euraged 
partisans,  and  were  brutally  treated,  unless  protected  by  the  police  or 
the  opposite  faction,  for  natorally  a  referee  does  not  always  displease 
both  sides.  The  excitement  during  the  match  is  epidemic,  and  twenty 
thousand  people,  torn  by  emotions  of  rage  and  pleasure,  roaring  con- 
demnation and  applause,  make  an  alarming  spectacle.  Every  Saturday 
in  winter  more  than  a  million  people  are  cheering  and  hooting  round 
the  football  grounds.  That  the  tendency  of  it  all  is  towards  brutality 
cannot  be  doubted  by  any  ono  who  has  seen  the  behaviour  to  a  stranger 
who  may  have  played  roQghly,  and  to  one  of  the  local  champions  who 
has  ^'Scored  his  man."  In  the  former  case  groans  and  hoots  make 
pandemonium ;  the  foulest  corses  of  an  artisan's  vocabulary  are  shouted 
— and  the  British  workman  does  not  swear  like  a  comfit- maker's  wife  ; 
murder  and  sudden  death  seem  to  be  abroad.  Towards  their  own 
petj  for  the  same  act,  the  crowd  is  enthusiastic,  facetious ;  their  faces 
are  smiled  into  more  lines  than  there  are  in  the  Tm4s  Atlas  ;  roars 
of  laughter  peal  at  the  sufferer's  expense  ;  it  is  "  Guid  owd  Tommy's 
ower  much  for  'im,"  So  little  of  the  courtesy  is  there  which  leads 
men  to  applaud  their  opponents'  efforts  at  cricket  or  the  Rugby  game. 
Even  the  salaried  heroes  find  no  mercy  if  they  play  badly  or  meet  a 
better  team.  After  a  goal  or  two  have  been  scored  by  the  visitors, 
one  might  think  that  the  home  goal-keeper  was  a  personal  enemy  of 
some  thousands  of  his  fellow  citizens,  so  violent  is  the  language  used 
towards  him.  Women  are  as  much  out  of  place  at  a  League  match  as 
they  were  at  the  Olympian  games.  However,  even  if  the  tie  is  lost, 
all  hopes  of  the  cup  are  not  yet  extinguished.  The  dramatic  unitiee 
are  violated,  and  the  last  act  of  the  play  takes  place  in  the  council- 
chamber.  Protests  are  laid  on  all  kinds  of  grounds,  and,  aa  very  few 
clubs  have  clean  records,  there  is  no  lack  of  material.  Charges  are 
met  by  counter-charges,  and  all  the  details  are  swaEowed  with  avidity 
by  the  public.  The  dirty  linen  is  washed  over  and  over  again,  and 
never  becomes  cleaner.  The  newspapers  fatten  upon  the  garbage  j 
in  fact,  the  behaviour  of  the  Press  is  one  of  the  most  lamentable 
features  of  the  ioutball  mania. 
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In  these  days  the  misaion  of  the  Press  is  to  *'  lead  its  regiment  from 
behind,"  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  public  opinion,  and  exaggerate  to  the 
utmost  the  feelings  and  beliefs  of  the  moment^.  The  newspaper  world 
has  seen  in  the  football  madness  chances  of  increased  circalation,  and 
they  have  devoted  themselves,  not  so  ranch  to  chronicle  the  results 
of  matches,  which  is  of  ooars©  in  their  sphere  of  duty,  as  to  pro- 
duce spicy  columns  of  scandal  and  slander.  The  football  reporters 
hang  aboot  the  grounds,  interview  players  and  managers,  publish  any- 
thing they  can  discover  or  invent.  If  one  club  thinks  itself  aggrieved 
by  another,  the  object  of  the  Press  is  to  inflame  the  grievance.  Most 
of  these  provincial  reporters  are  moat  bigoted  partisans,  without  the 
smallest  notion  of  what  fair  play  means*  As  long  aa  their  team  is 
winning  they  stifle  the  players  with  praise ;  when  fortane*s  wheel 
takes  a  turn  they  scatter  accusations  far  and  wide.  This  player  is 
drinking;  that  man  never  was  any  good;  the  sooner  a  third  goes 
back  to  Scotland  the  better,  They  would  prosper  an  Parisian  jour- 
nalists ;  and  now  that  everybody  can  read  their  influence  is  great,  for 
there  are  mil  lions  of  people,  especially  of  the  clasa  that  supports  pro- 
fessional football,  who  take  whatever  they  see  in  print  as  gospel. 
These  writers  come  from  the  half-educated  class,  and  their  style  is  as 
atrocious  as  one  would  expect,  bat  in  the  art  of  insinuation  they  are 
maaters.  It  never  occurs  to  them  that  a  man  may  be  honest,  and 
nnfortunataly  honesty  seems  at  a  discount  in  professional  football 
One  of  the  worst  signs  of  the  times  is  that  the  infection  is  spreading 
to  other  games.  A  marked  deterioration  has  been  noted  lately  in  the 
behaviour  of  spectators  at  cricket  matches  in  the  North.  They  hoot 
and  yell  or  applaud  according  as  one  side  or  other  drops  catches  or 
makes  other  mistakes  in  the  field.  Of  course  this  bad  behaviour  is 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  leagues  and  cups  have  been  instituted  for 
cricket  as  for  football.  Lord  Harris  was  certainly  right  when  he 
offered  up  a  prayer  that  all  the  league  shields  and  cups  might  be 
melt-ed  down  to  make  silver  plates  for  the  bats  of  those  players  who 
made  their  century.  The  cricket  Press  is  yet,  in  most  cases,  beyond 
reproach,  but  a  worse  spirit  is  sometimes  apparent*  The  county 
championship  is  often  looked  upon  in  the  same  light  aa  the  champion- 
ship of  the  First  Leagae.  A  well-known  **  progressive "  London 
newspaper  prints  a  column  of  cricket  gossip  every  day  during  the 
season,  and  it  is  painfully  evident  that  the  writer*9  first  aim  is  to 
glorify  Surrey  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  All  the  dust 
of  systems^  all  the  many  false  results  which  statistics  can  give^  are 
sifted  in  order  to  Fhow  Surrey  forth  as  the  real  champion.  It  never 
occurred  to  this  journalist  that  the  county  championship  is  an  intan* 
gible  re  ward  J  the  bestowal  of  which  really  rests  on  the  common  sense 
of  the  cricketing  world.  Indeed,  a  passion  for  statistics  seems  to  have 
spread  all  over  England.     It  may  be  that  compulsory  education  has 
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eBtftblislied  far  and  wide  an  abstract  love  of  decimals,  and  that  the  ex- 
Board-scbool  boy  cannot  do  withoat  his  favourite  study.     There  are' 
leagues  within  leagues.     The  national  schools  of  a  town  have  their 
league,  the  junior  clubs  have  three  or  four,  the  senior  clubs  have  their  J 
own,  and  the  newspapers  print  every  week  all  the  bewildering  masea] 
of  Hgures  which  represent  the  work  done  in  each  competition.      Soma] 
of  the  reporters  publish  the  number  of  oorner-kicks  and  goal-kickt.} 
taken  in  a  match.  The  suggestions  for  determining  the  county  crickek 
championship  make  one's  head  ache.     The  impression  left  is  that  joxg 
divide  the  number  of   runs  scored  by   the   wickets  taken,   add  the 
number  of  catches  missed,  and  subtract  the  bad  strokeB|  and   thenj 
your  favourite  county  is  obviously  the  proud  champion. 

Professional  football  is  doing  more  harm  every  year.  It  has  alreadj 
spread  from  the  North  to  the  South.  The  Southern  clubs  held  out  for 
a  long  time,  bnt  have  succumbed  generally  during  the  last  two  years. 
The  system  is  bad  for  the  players,  worse  for  the  spectators.  The  former 
learn  improvident  habits,  become  vastly  conceited,  whilst  failing  to 
see  that  they  are  treated  like  chatiiels,  and  cannot  help  bnt  be  i 
brutalised.  The  latter  are  injured  physically  and  morally^  Insteail  of 
playing  themselves  or  taking  other  exercise  on  their  only  half-holiday, 
they  stand  still  during  cold,  wet  afternoons  on  oold,  wet  ground  ;  the 
numbtr  of  lives  indirectly  sacrificed  to  football  must  be  enormous.  Out 
of  twenty  thoueand  people  who  stand  to  watch  each  winter  Satarday 
many  must  catch  severe  colds  ;  a  certain  proportion  is  bound  to  fare* 
worse.  Toe  physique  of  the  manufacturbg  population  is  bad  enough 
already,  it  is  rapidly  growing  worse  uuder  the  pleasures  no  lesa  than 
the  pains  of  civilisation.  As  regards  morality^  the  old  English  feeling 
for  "  sport*'  or  **  fair  play  '*  has  receded  to  thinly -populated  or  remote 
districts  where  athletics  cannot  be  exploited  for  money,  and  there  ta 
no  sufficient  reward  fur  all  the  fry  of  paid  secretaries,  directors,  corre- 
spondents, agents^  and  trainers,  who  make  a  living  without  working 
for  it.  Eoglishmen  seem  converted  to  French  or  American  methods 
of  sport.  The  line  of  demarcation  between  the  upper  and  lower  clasaee^f 
which  everybody  professes  to  wifeh  to  see  removed,  is  grovtring  more 
distinct.  The  t^rms  **  gentleman  *'  and  *' amateur  "  have  now  teiy 
diif»*rent  connotations.  Gentlemen  can  now  only  play  AssociJitioii  ^ 
football  with  each  other,  for  they  cannot  risk  plunging  into  the  idot«1 
slough.  Gentkmen  must  not  run  foot-races  or  ride  bicycle- races  in 
open  compaoy.  The  unutterable  corruption  of  amateur  athletica  during 
the  last  few  years  need  not  be  dwelt  upon  ;  the  betting  and  swindling, 
the  feigned  names,  the  selling  of  races,  pace-making,  that  halefal , 
travesty  of  si^ort,  and  many  otiier  abuses  are  notorioua.  FuotbAll  ifl^ 
on  the  same  road  :  let  ns  pray  that  the  inherent  virtoe  in  crieket  maj 
continue  to  preserve  it. 

Eninsr  feiisoR. 
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**  Jove  striken  tlie  Titan^i  dowTi 
Not  when  tliey  set  about  ibeir  moDntain-piJin^, 
But  when  another  rock  would  crown  the  work/' 


THE  Fafihoda  iQcident  whieli  has  tempomrily  terminafced  to  the  sounda 
of  eackbut  and  psaltery  in  thia  cOTintry,  and  to  the  accompaniment 
of  weeping  and  goasbiDg  of  teeth  io  France,  embodies  several  whole- 
soiQe  leBBons  and  contains  a  fevF  curions  aspects  which  are  well  worth 
pointing  ont.  The  first  of  these  has  to  do  with  the  adjuBtment  of 
means  to  ends,  and  will  be  found  in  the  answer  to  the  qnestion  which 
has  been  formulated  thus:  What  need  was  there  of  humiliating  the 
French,  aa  well  as  driving  them  out  of  the  **  occupied  "  territory  ? 
It  was  certain  from  the  very  first  that  they  neither  would  n-ir  could 
remain  at  Fashoda,  and  if  there  had  been  any  doubt  on  the  subject, 
it  must  have  been  utterly  dispelled  by  the  following  statement  made 
by  the  French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affiirs,  M.  Dalcasfe^to  Sir  Edward 
Monson ; 

**  Still,  I  do  not  claim  to  appeal  to  the  right  of  the  first  occupier  to  keep 
us  at  Faplioda  in  the  teeth  of  everything — even  of  our  own  interests.  But 
can  we  submit  to  l>e  summoned  to  abandon  it  without  discussion,  without 
examination  of  the  conditions  in  which  this  contiDgency  could  be  contem- 
plated, in  a  word,  without  estabUshing  the  delimitation  of  our  colonies  of 
Congo  and  Ubanghi  ?  '*  ♦ 

It  seemed  evident  Irom  this  way  of  treating  the  question  tbat  all  the 
French  Government  were  deairoos  of,  after  the  Sirdar's  victory,  was  a 
golden  bridge  over  which  to  back  out  of  Fashoda — ^a  specious  pretext  for 
abandoning  what  they  had  not  the  alightest  intention  of  retaining. 
Why,  then,  wantonly  refuse  what  it  would  have  cost  ns  nothing  to 
grant  ?  "  We  offered  Lord  Saliebury  Fashoda  and  onr  friendship," 
pathetically  exclaimed  one  of  the  leading  joamala  of  Paria,  **  and  he 
replied  that  he  only  wanted  Fashoda."  The  result  of  this  slight  baa 
been  aptly  described  by  Sir  El  ward  Grey  in  his  speech  at  Ashing  ton 
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as  "  a  feeling  of  irritfttion  and  sorenesa  in  Paris,"  which  makes  it 
absolutely  impossible  to  establish  friendly  relationa  between  the  two 
conn  tries,  Now,  why  humiliate  wantonly  a  chivalrous  people  who  are 
notoriously  desirous  of  peace,  and  above  all  of  peace  with  England  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question — for  there  is  one — will  occur  to  all 
those  who  are  qualiSed  to  speak  with  any  degree  of  authority  on 
questions  of  foreign  policy.  The  peaceful  character  and  the  chivalrous 
temperament  of  the  French  people  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  matter.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  bulk  of  the  French  population 
is  composed  of  peace-loving,  hard*working,  and  thrifty  citizens  who  are 
neither  vengeful  nor  aggressive  ;  but  neither  is  there  any  that  the 
persons  who  shape  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Republic  are  not  these 
amiable,  inaTticulate  artisans  and  peasants^  but  a  section  of  pro- 
feefiional  politicians,  each  of  whom  is  anxious  to  immortalise  his  nam© 
by  some  grand  patriotic  cvuj},  and  not  at  all  anxious  to  analyse  the 
means  by  which  he  does  it.  The  Reign  of  Terror,  the  July  Ke volu- 
tion, the  Franco- Prussian  War,  and  the  occupation  of  Fashoda  were 
not  the  work  of  the  great  mass  of  the  French  people.  But  they  took 
place  all  the  same.  It  is  not  therefore  *'  onr  traditional  friends  and 
excellent  cnstomers^  the  French  nation,"  whose  aims,  object^  and 
characteristics  are  to  be  taken  into  acconnt  in  these  international 
questions,  but  those  of  the  vulgar  politicians  who  attitudinise 
in  the  tribune,  scatter  notes  of  exclamation  and  interrogation  broadcast 
in  the  sensational  journals  of  Paris,  find  it  compatible  with  chivalry  to 
mix  up  the  respectible  name  of  the  daughter  of  a  foreign  Ambassador 
in  their  vile  anti-Semitic  squabbles,  and  hold  that  the  Army  and  its 
officers  must  be  idolised  at  the  cost  of  truth  and  jostice.* 

It  is  the  vitriolic  newspapers  and  the  noisy  demagogues — and  the 
British  people  still  unwisely  refuses  to  acknowledge  these  as  the 
authorised  spokesmen  of  the  French — who  are  really  and  truly  the 
arbiters  of  peace  and  war.  It  is  with  them  and  with  them  only  that 
our  Foreign  Office  has  to  deal ;  and  all  appeals  to  the  **  chivalry  of 
tbe  French"  are  beside  the  mark.  For  the  first  time  since  1870- 
our  Government  seem  to  have  admitted  and  acted  upon  this  truth, 
which  was  borne  into  their  minds  by  a  number  of  instructive  but 
unedifying  facts  j  and  for  the  first  time  they  have  scored  a  brilliant 
diplomatic  triumph. 

Hitherto   in  all   our  differences    with  **the  chivalrous  people  of 

♦  The  JouTf  which  is  one  of  the  loudest  and  most  inQucntial  of  latter-day  Frencli 
newspapers,  published,  on  November  I'A,  a  paragraph  on  a  dael  which  a  member  of  it» 
staff  had  foiight  with  a  lawyer  named  M.  Morel,  and  the  terms  employed  by  that  i 
journal  throw  a  curious  side-light  opon  the  chivalry  of  some  of  the  Tstitiog  and  fightij 
classes  in  France :  **  We  have  had  the  happiness   to  learn  that  the  wound  recetvt 
yestorday  by  lawyer  Morel  is  more  aerioas  than  was  supposed  at  flrst^    Coosidoiag'  ^ 
that  it  is  complicated  with  a  bad  disease,  there  are  good  grounds  for  hoping  that  IMm 
wound  will  have  serious  conseqoences,** 
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Franco"  tlie  Britisli  Goveroraent  acted  on  the  principle  that  thd 
friendahip  of  that  noble  people  was  worth  a  high  pric«.  And  we 
paid  for  it  accordingly.  As  Sir  Edward  Grey  pointed  ont,  their 
protectorate  over^Madagaecar,  which  was  the  result  of  brntal  force  nn- 
disgniaed,  wag  recognised  by  England,  and  in  return  they  solemnly 
promised  to  respect  British  trade  rights  in  that  island.  This  was  not 
vary  mnch  of  a  return,  bnt  then  their  friendship  was  to  bo  added  there- 
nntOj  and  the  bargain  was  duly  ratified.  British  goods  were  to  enjoy 
henceforth  in  Madagascar  the  same  rights  as  French  goods  do  in 
England,  After  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  however,  the  chivalrous 
French  people,  or  rather  their  less  chivalrous  spokesmen,  explained 
that  in  fatnr©  British  goods  must  be  heavily  taxed,  and  that  the 
guaranteed  rights  would  be  abolished*  This  was  not  chivalry,  nor 
friendship,  nor  even  common  honesty  ;  but  it  was  the  policy  adopted 
by  the  Republic  towards  Great  Britain,  and  although  Lord  Salisbury 
protested  against  it  at  first,  he  ended  by  silently  sobmitting.  The 
friendship  of  France,  it  was  felt,  might  depend  upon  the  sacrifice  of 
some  commercial  rights,  and  France's  friendship  being  an  inestimable 
boon,  it  was  meet  that  the  sacrifice  should  be  made.  And  it  was 
agreed  to  accordingly* 

In  like  manner  the  Republic  promised  repeatedly  and  solenmly  to 
Great  Britain  and  to  Italy  not  to  proclaim  a  protectorate  over  Tunis. 
French  troops  at  first  went  thither  merely  to  chastise  a  certain 
mysteriona  tribe  in  the  monntaine,  then  to  restore  order,  and  lastly  to 
proclaim  a  protectorate,  which  the  trembling  Bey  was  forced  to  acknow- 
ledge at  the  point  of  the  sword.  The  British  Government  was  con- 
siderably phocked  af  this  breach  of  solemn  ©Egagements,  and  still 
more  at  the  cynical  acta  that  accompanied  it.  It  was  felt,  however, 
that  the  friendahip  of  the  chivalrous  French  people  was  worth  even 
the  repression  of  naturally  bitter  feelings.  And  these  were  forth- 
with repressed. 

France's  conduct  in  Siam  was  etill  naore  grasping,  greedy,  and^  I 
fear  I  must  add,  perfidious.  Despite  the  most  sacred  promises,  the 
King  of  Siam  was  cheated  and  bullied  ont  of  a  very  large  slice  of 
his  possessions,  right,  justice,  and  in  many  cases  even  elementary 
humanity  being  trampled  underfoot  by  the  chivalry  of  France.  And 
all  Siam  would  have  been  annexed  by  this  time  had  it  not  been  that 
Lord  Rosebery  refused  to  go  qnite  so  far  as  that  in  bidding  for 
France*a  friendship.  One  of  the  last  and  least  reputable  actions  of 
the  French  in  the  matter  was  the  occupation  of  the  port  of  Chanta- 
boon.  To  British  protests  against  this,  a  reply  was  volunteered  that 
the  occupation  would  be  strictly  confined  to  th©  port,  and  was  only 
temporary.  And  th©  British  Foreign  OBSce  believed  the  French, 
whose  honour  is  their  lives.     The  French,  however,  soon  afterwards 
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occupied  the  town  as  well  as  the  port,  and  explained  to  the  astonished 
Eoglbhrneiij  who  have  a  habit  of  tneaniog  exactly  what  they  Bay,  that 
a  port  withonfc  a  city  is  like  a  boot  without  a  sole.  They  reiterated, 
however,  their  promises  to  evacaate  both  port  and  town.  Since  then 
they  have  been  building  forta  on  the  heights  above  the  Chantaboon, 
and  generally  extending  the  occnpied  territory  instead  of  abandon- 
ing it. 

Yet  all  these  things  were,  not  perhaps  silently,  but  very  patiently 
endured  by  the  British  Foreign  Office,  for  the  sake  of  acquiriog  the 
friendship  of  that  chivalrous  nation  beyond  the  water.  Nor  can  it  be 
doubted  that  it  was  finally  obtained.  French  diplomatists,  ambas- 
sadors, politicians,  and  journalists  said  and  aay  so,  and  one  is  bonnd 
to  believe  that  friendship,  as  French  politicians  understand  and 
cultivate  it,  was  given  and  goaranteed  to  Great  Britain,  And  its 
character,  resultSj  and  value  are  now  patent  to  every  one. 

Wherever  and  whenever  France  had  it  in  her  power  during  all 
that  time  to  thwart  Eoglieh  policy,  to  damage  English  interests,  or 
to  wound  Eoglish  self*love,  she  did  so  with  a  morbid  relish  which 
was  little  less  than  malignant.  Where,  then»  it  may  be  a^ked|  was 
that  chivalrouB  French  people  to  whose  inborn  love  of  justice  and  in- 
bred love  of  peace  amatenr  politicians  in  England  are  wont  to  appeal 
as  vouchers  of  fair  treatment  for  this  country  ?  They  were  in  the 
position  of  the  god  Baal  when  his  worshippers  called  npon  him  tio 
make  bis  power  felt  among  his  enemies.  The  real  spokesnien  of  the 
Republic,  men  like  M»  Hanotanx,  went  out  of  their  way  to  humiliate, 
hoodwink,  and  hamper  Great  Britain :  they  reversed  the  traditional 
policy  of  their  country  in  Tarkey,  allowed  EcOes  of  thonsaDda  of 
Armenians  to  be  massacred,  turned  away  from  the  Cretans,  ignored 
Macedonia,  bullied  Japan,  bumbled  themselves  before  Rnasia^  and 
even  sent  their  warships  to  Kiel  to  show  that  they  bear  no  ill  will  to 
the  Germans.     And  all  this  to  spite  England, 

But  after  all  it  was  the  recognition  by  France  of  aocomplsiitd 
facts  in  E  ^ypt  that  British  statesmen  wera  most  keen  to  bring  ahoofe 
as  the  first  proofs  of  good  will.  It  was  almost  exclusively  in  tU» 
domain  that  they  looked  forward  to  tangible  manifestations  of  til^ 
friendship  of  the  chivalrous  French  people  which  they  had  sacri- 
ficed BO  much  to  purchase— so  much,  indeed,,  that  the  legend  of 
Lord  Salisbory's  weakness  had  become  a  byword  not  merely  in  France^ 
but  among  the  nations  of  Europe.  And  it  was  no  mere  invention. 
Lord  Salisbury's  consideration  for  France  was  in  truth  Quixotic.  I» 
Tunis,  for  instance,  the  British  Foreign  Minister  had  had  a  trump  card 
which  he  might  have  played  with  signal  success  had  he  been  prepared 
to  run  the  same  war  risk  which  accompanied  the  Fa?hoda  dispute 
throughoot,  and  which,  judging  by  M,  Delcasse's  words  and  acts. 
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was  exceedingly  slight  France's  declarations  as  to  her  intentions 
in  Tunis  were  on  all  fyurs  with  England's  purpose  when  occapjing 
]*]gypt  for  the  first  time,  France  went  back  upon  those  declarations 
without  the  shadow  of  a  right,  and  established  a  protectorate.  Now, 
the  recognition  by  Great  Britain  of  that  protectorate  should  have 
been  caused  by  or  resulted  in  a  similar  recoguition  of  the  British 
protectorate  in  Egypt  by  France.  To  have  accorded  it  upon  any 
other  terras  was  a  step  which,  to  put  it  mildly ,  calltd  for  and  still 
calls  for  j  aBtification, 

Anyhow  it  was  in  Egypt  that  British  statesmen  confidently  expected 
to  find  eom©  noteworthy  return  for  the  complaisance  and  friendship 
which  they  had  displayed  towards  France  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe. 
They  naturally  and  reasonably  hoped  that  French  policy  in  Egypt 
would  be  the  direct  ouboome  of  British  concessions  everywhere  else. 
And  very  probably  it  waa.  But  whatever  its  genesis,  its  trend  and 
icjpe  may  be  summed  up  by  saying  that  the  course  pnrsued  by  the. 
dog  in  the  manger  was  self-sacrificingly  altruistic  in  comparison  with 
the  line  of  action  followed  by  the  chivalrons  gentlemen  who  manage 
the  aflkirs  of  the  French  nation.  Nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  was 
lefc  undone  which  the  inopportune  exercise  of  genuine  rights,  the  secret 
in  Miction  of  rank  injastice,  open  opposition,  and  underhand  intrigne 
could  effect  to  hamper  Lord  Cromer,  baffle  his  agents  and  foil  bis 
policy,  even  when  that  policy  was  calculated  not  only  to  better  the 
lot  of  helpless  Egyptians,  but  also  to  benefit  the  French  themselveB. 
But  the  long  and  irritating  story  of  this  petty,  vengeful,  tricky 
opposition  to  a  noble  work  of  civilisation  ought  to  be  sufficiently 
well  known  to  need  no  recapitulation  here.  Remembered  or  for- 
gotten, it  fades  into  utter  insignificance,  however,  when  compared  to 
the  war  in- peace  waged  by  chivalrous  Frenchmen  against  blnstering,  'jl 

blunderiDg,  tru3tful  Britons,  which  has  jnst  ended  in  the  defeat  aid 
humiliation  of  our  neighbours  at  Fa^hoda, 

For  in  very  truth,  the  plan  by  which  the  French  Foreign  Minister, 
M<  Hauotaux,  sought  to  win  a  world-wide  reputation,  d  la  Hichelibni 
has  no  parallel  in  history.  At  a  time  when  England  was  making 
enormous  sacrifices  in  order  to  acquire  France's  friendship,  and  had 
received  all  the  usual  aacred  promises  of  the  cMrc  amie^  M.  Hanotanx 
was  hatching  a  scheme  the  aim  of  which  was  wantonly  to  hinder  the 
ettablishment  of  a  great  British  Empire  in  Africa,  and  the  imme- 
diate consequences  of  which  would  be  to  strew  the  valley  of  the 
White  Nile  with  the  dead  bodies  of  Anglo- Egyptian  ofEcers  and 
soldiers.  The  idea  seems  so  infamous,  so  diabolical^  that  not  only 
**  eniiBsaries  of  civilisation  "  or  chivalrous  Frenchmen  but  even  circnm- 
cised  Hottentots  might  reasonably  be  suppoaed  incapable  of  lending  a 
hand   to  realise  it.     Yet  it  was  by  these  nnqualifiable  means  that 
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'*  democratic  France  '*  sought  to  hinder  Great  Britam  from  heltetixig 
the  kt  of  a  Bi^fieriDg  people,  and  that  M,  Hanotanx  strove  to 
immortalise  his  name» 

For  it  is  absurd  to  talk  any  longer  of  the  policy  of  pm-piicks 
adopted  by  France  towards  Great  Britaio.  These  constant  petty  irri- 
tants employed  by  our  neighbours  were  hut  the  flowers  of  their  echeme, 
as  it  were;  the  fruit  was  a  vast  conspiracy  for  letting  loose  three  or 
four  formidable  enemies  against  "  les  Anglais"  at  once.  And  one  of 
these  was  the  ilahdi !  The  **  emiBsaries  of  civilisation  "  leagued 
together  with  the  Mahdi  and  his  barbarians ;  onr  friends  and  neigh- 
bours, whose  amity  bade  fair  to  ripen  into  an  alliance,  secretly  hatching 
a  scheme  to  break  up  our  African  Empire,  to  turn  ns  out  of  Egypt, 
and  to  get  our  soldiers  massacred.  The  idea  is  revolting.  And  jet  it 
is  a  fact. 

The  Marchand  Mission  was  but  an  incident,  one  of  the  numercas 
little  details  of  M,  Hanotaux's  plot,  which  included  the  supplying  of 
arms  and  ammnnition  to  the  Khalifa  vki  Abyssinia,  the  egging  on  of 
the  Negus  by  Franco-Russian  agents  there,  to  organise  an  expedition 
for  the  seizare  of  a  portion  of  the  Nile  Valley;  the  interference 
of  Turkey  &s  suzerain  of  Egypt,  and  of  Eussia  as  protectress  of 
the  Christian  subjects  of  Menelifr.  This  plan  miscairied  in  conse- 
quence of  the  oc<;urrence  of  various  events  long  before  they  were 
expected  ;  and  when  the  Marchand  Mission  was  found  at  Fashoda, 
unsupported  by  M,  Bonvalot  or  the  Negus  Menelifc,  the  French 
Government  politely  explained  that  their  adventurous  countrymen 
were  there  only  as  emissaries  of  civilisation,  and  that  France  wonld 
abandon  the  spot,  out  of  pure  friendship  for  the  English — and  for 
a  concession  elsewhere.  Such  m  the  story  of  Fashoda  in  a  nutahelT, 
and  one  of  the  main  reasons  why  the  naval  preparations  are  seemingly 
out  of  proportion  to  the  matter  in  dispute.  The  danger  can  hardly 
be  said  to  be  quite  over  even  yet,  although  Hoesia^  who  during  the 
reign  of  the  late  Alexander  III.  would  certainly  never  have  descended 
to  the  intrigues  carried  on  under  his  son  and  snccessor,  is  about  to 
recall  for  good  her  **  Minister  at  the  Court  of  the  Negus/'  M.  Vlassoff^ 
on  the  ground  that  her  interests  in  Abyssinia  **are  henceforward 
scientific,  not  political."  And  duriDg  the  time  that  this  inhuman 
plot  was  being  hatched  Russia  was  engaged  in  proposing  disarma- 
ment and  universal  peace,  while  France  was  offering  ua  her  eternal 
friendship !  This  story,  if  true  —  and  the  French  Press  haa 
admitted  it — ^is  one  of  the  moat  cane  tic  commentaries  on  the  pro- 
gress and  perfectibility  of  the  human  race  ever  yet  offered  in  word 
or  deed. 

And  who  will  venture  to  gainsay  its  truth  ?  The  facts  am 
numerous,  established^  significant ;  and  even   those  which  are  known 
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to-day  constitute  but  a  fraction  of  the  nnmber  which  have  conie 
under  the  ken  of  Lord  Cromer  and  the  Egyptian  Government.  Bat 
there  ia  no  need  for  elaborate  argaments  or  ingenioas  theorieB,  The 
overt  acts  are  admitted  already — nay,  gloried  in,  boasted  of.  Some  of 
them  were  even  blnrted  out  a  year  ago  by  one  of  the  mouthpieces 
of  the  General  Sta£F  in  the  Paria  Press. 

The  Eclair  is  a  joprnal  which  possesses  mysterious  waya  and  means 
of  acqaiiing  interesting  information  which  ia  absolutely  inaccessible  to 
other  newspapers.  Several  of  the  *' indiHcretions"  and  some  of  the 
discloaarcs  of  the  Dreyfus  mysteries — ^exclusively  those  which  were 
expected  to  tell  against  the  prisoner  and  in  favour  of  the  General 
Staff — first  saw  the  light  of  day  in  the  Eclair.  And  it  wa?  in 
this  organ  that  the  outlines  were  sketched  of  the  curious  lalamo- 
Chrifitian  crnsade  which  was  beLog  secretly  organised  against  England, 
The  story,  although  told  in  the  words  of  an  original  document  penned 
by  one  of  the  conspirators,  passed  withoat  comment  at  the  time. 
It  has  been  confirmed  by  the  events  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
meantime,  and,  as  if  that  were  not  enough,  by  the  practically 
unanimous  admissions  of  the  French  Press, 

The  Eclair  of  twelve  months  ago  *  introduces  us  to  the  plot  and  ita 
actors  at  the  point  where  the  Mahdi  despatches  an  envoy  to 
Constantinople  in  order  to  secure  the  Sultan's  co-operation  against  the 
English  Giaour.  This  plenipotentiary's  name  is  Soliman  Inger,  and  it 
is  in  the  words  of  his  report  to  the  Khalifa  that  the  story  is  given  by 
the  FAair,  It  appears,  according  to  this  document,  that  the 
Commander  of  the  Faithlul,  with  hia  usual  shrewdness,  replied  to  the 
effect  that  the  spirit  was  willing,  but  the  navy  was  weak,  as  waa 
also  the  Treasury,  but  that  if  other  Powers  would  lend  a  helping 
hand  the  plan  might  be  found  to  work  well.  The  envoy  thereupon 
bethought  him  of  France,  Her  friendship  for  England  and  devotion 
to  the  Cross  and  Catholicism  in  the  East  singled  her  out  among  the 
Powers  as  the  best  qualified  to  aid  the  Crescent,  and  as  the  Pope 
acknowledges  her  championship  of  Christianity,  the  Sultan  recognised 
her  right  to  protect  Islam  in  the  refined  form  of  Mahdism  in  Omdurman. 
These,  however,  were  not  the  reasons  that  determined  Soliman  Inger'a 
choice  of  Catholic  France  to  do  the  work.  He  remembered  that  the 
province  of  Bahr-el-Ghazal  crosses  the  line  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  to  Alexandria,  and  also  the  line  from  Senegal  to  Djibouti  He 
was  prepared,  therefore,  in  the  Mahdi  s  name 

**  to  cede  Bahr-cl-Ghazal  to  France^  in  order  to  ward  off  any  attack  from 
British  Uganda.  The  Soudan,  as  an  independent  State,  would  prove  useful 
to  France,  and  her  pogsession  of  the  Babr-el-Ghazal  would  be  of  advantage 
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to  Um  Soodttt*     B^JP^  iPODld  thai  beeoae  free,  lor  Engkikd  would  hx^ 
no  exense  for  pnikingiitg  tbe  oeeofaAioii,  .  .  . 

*<  ABtnimted  bj  tlitte  idflM,  /  mftM^ttftf  in5  ^Im  1^  C^  FfVMcA  ^ 
I  asked  lor  fvotoclioii  for  mj  mfiinit  ka^v^  for  tlie  eoailpg  uid  kading  cf  m 
Sondififiw  miwoD  aft  Dpbosti  ai  twilf  Cor  CooslaaimopLe,  and  the  eufi|Kift 
of  the  French  Qov^miBest  daring  the  negotiatkicis  in  Torkej^ — thatisy 
while  the  miaaoD  im  askiiig  for  the  SoltmiiV  &iticnm%;j  orer  a  free  Soodaii 
and  his  intervexilkm  for  peice  between  the  Soadan  and  a  free  fiiSTpi. 
Ffaooe  was  to  accord  to  thk  miflBkNi  aid  and  protectioii  against  England, 
Starenglktnfil  by  <iU  oeo^UmM  igf  li#  Fremtk  G^mmmetU,  I  forwarded,  in 
September  1^96,  my  report  to  the  Khaltfs,  in  whidi  I  said :  '  A  French 
ooftuno,  Gt^ptain  Matdmnd,  wiH  arrire  bj  the  Freoch  Congo  at  6ahr-el- 
Gbazal.  7%ey  are  our  friendM^  at  France  iruAet  to  auisi  us  and  has  aooepted 
me  as  Amba^aador,  Let  the  Khalifa  at  onoe  despalcli  a  BuaBioii,  by  way  of 
Abyssinia,  to  Djibontiy  as  the  French  Goyemment  has  promised  mo  a  good 
reception  for  it  and  its  embarkation.  X  return  to  place  myself  at  the  head 
of  the  army  against  Engluid.  Decline  etenj  enQoganeni  wUk  the  An^lo- 
Egyptian  troops^  so  as  to  compromise  England  in  the  eyes  of  Europe  by 
showing  that  Egypt  has  neirer  been  threatened  with  invasion/  After  this 
report  Marchand  was  well  reoeived  and  could  frttly  advance  on  to  ike  XUeJ* 

The  writer  then  goes  on  to  say  that  he  was  stopped  by  the  English 
at   Snakiix.     Afterwards  be  went  back  to   Europe   to  continue  the 
negotiations.     But   Turkey,  handicapped  by   her  war  with  Greece, 
oould  do  nothing  for  the  moment.     Thereupon  Soliman  luger  for- 
warded to  the  Mahdi  a  fitatement  to  the  effect  that  Prince  Henri 
d^Orlcana  would  probably  arrive  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Metemmeh, 
and  that  he,  Soliman,  would  try  to  cross  Abyssinia  or  Erjtbrea  Mid 
condact  the   Prince  to   Omdurman.     In  conclosion,   he    once  more 
exhorts  the  Mabdi  to  accept  no  engagement  with  the  Anglo- Egyptian 
forces,  but  to  retire,  and  await  the  favourable  results  of  the  nego- 
tiations. 

Such  ia  this  onvarmsbed  story  of  underhand  intrigue  and  deadly 
treachery,  as  told  by  an  Oriental  actor  in  it,  and  approved  by  a  French 
one-  It  is  amply  confirmed  by  the  organ  of  the  French  General 
Staff,  the  Eclair f  which  says: 

"  Franoe^s  action  in  these  regions  was  brought  about  at  the  express 
dedre  of  the  Mahdi,  and  in  conformity  with  the  principle  of  the  main- 
ten«neo  of  tlie  integrity  of  the  Ottomne  Empire,  so  eloquently  expounded  by 
M.  Haootaux  in  speeches  delivered  in  18D4  and  the  year  following." 

Nobody  believed  that  shameful  &tory  when  it  first  came  out  a  year 
ago.  Englishmen  had  no  ethical  pigeonhole  in  their  minds  for  the 
classification  of  infamous  double-dealing  of  this  kind,  so  they  dismissed 
the  tale  with  contempt  for  its  originaton  It  has  since  been  confirmed, 
however,  by  the  events  that  took  place  during  the  ensuing  twelve 
mouths.  It  has  been  further  borne  out  by  admissions  of  the  most 
influential  newspapers  and  politicians  in  all  France*  And  no  mord 
couvinciog  proof  can  be  asked  than  the  followLDg. 
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Le  Jmiifud^  wbich  ia  a  very  wiiJe spread  and  respected  jounoal,  iq 
an  article  of  three  columas  (October  28»  180S),  devoted  to  the 
genesis  of  the  Marcband  Mission,  says  : 

"  Mor^s  set  out  for  Africa  in  order  to  preach  a  crusade  against  the  Englisli. 
He  turned  his  footatops  towards  H/ihatf  intending  to  push  on  to  the  west 
towards  Egypt,  and  to  develop  there,  with  profit^  his  doctrine  of  the  allianco 
of  France  and  Isilam  against  England.  .  .  .  Mor^s  hoped  to  conquer  for 
Fraixce  Bahr-d-Gh<izal^  with  th€  aid  of  the  Mahdi  of  Omdnrmmi,  ,  .  .  Mor^i* 
knew  that  a  dam  established  on  the  Upper  Nile,  below  Fashoda,  could  turn 
the  Babr-el-Ghazal  into  an  Egypt,  and  transform  Egypt  into  a  desert/* 

As  for  the  means  employed,  they  included 

**  the  organisfttion  of  aU  the  armed  ^^oples  and  tribes  v^ho  are  opposed  to 
Enijhtnd^  tft^  conduct  of  Khalifa  Abdultuks  forcei  against  the  British^  and  tlte 
f/uarantee  to  the  Mahdi  of  Omdurman  of  his  Empire  in  the  Soudan,  on  con- 
diiion  of  his  cedintj  the  Bahr-dO hazal  to  Fmnce,  and  the  eatablishment  of 
a  buil'er  State  between  Egj'pt  and  Central  Africa,  Such  was  the  magnifi- 
cent programme  which  2fores  »uhniited  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
who  despatched  MarcJiand  to  i/ie  Uppsr  iVife  at  the  mme  time  that  Mor^s 
himself  set  out  for  Sahara;"* 

The  Journal  then  goes  on  to  say  that,  instead  of  oocnpying  Faehoda 
for  the  sake  of  its  purcbaaing  power  as  a  quid  pro  quo^  it  would  have 
been  much  better  to  uphold  the  domination  of  the  Mahdi  of  Omdar- 
man,  and  to  close  the  gates  of  Khartoum  and  of  the  Soudan  to 
England  with  the  help  of  Abdullah's  forces.  This  is  the  deliberate 
litement  of  one  of  the  most  weighty  journals  in  France. 
Frenchmen  througbont  Africa  are  all  emissaries  of  civilisation,  and 
as  such  are  held  np  to  the  admiration  of  the  world.  Those  among 
them  who,  like  Ollivier  Pain  and  the  Marqiiia  de  Mores,  fell  victims 
to  their  political  anti-Cbrlstian  fanaticism  are  treated  as  martyrs  in  a 
noble  cause.  And  thb  cause,  when  wo  come  to  examine  it,  ia  the 
cause  of  the  Mahdi  and  bis  barbarians  against  English  civilisation ! 
The  thing  is  simply  incredible  as  it  standB,  and  only  the  most  con- 
vincing evidence  could  overcome  one's  legitimate  doubtp.  But  what 
evidence  can  be  stronger  than  that  of  the  drafttnjispermmc  themselves? 
Even  Major  Marcband  himself  has  written  letters  which  paint  him 
without  the  veneer  of  an  '*  emissary  of  civUiaation,^  and  the  portrait, 
though  somewhat  grotesque  and  repulsive,  cannot^  unfortunately,  be 
said  to  be  unfaithful.  One  of  these  letters,  addressed  by  M,  Marcband 
to  M.  Le  Heris£6,  the  editor  of  the  Politique  Colonialc,  was  published 
in  the  GU  Bias,     The  following  are  a  few  extracts  : 

**  The  French  posts  which  have  been  created  by  the  mission  bristle  in  the 
Bahr-el'Ghazal  juht  now,  I  have  no  fear  of  either  Belgians  or  English.  ,  .  , 
Now  I  iim  going  to  work  upon  the  tribe  of  SI lil looks,  PoeaiUi/  there  wUl 
soon  be  laughter  upon  the  NtU.i     If  our  efforts  are  successfuli  we  shall  have 


•  Le  Journal,  Oct.  2R,  1608. 
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horn  «k>i«  i0  tacfept  arillMMi  omb  aroosd  IIm  Fmedi  flag  wW  < 
4o  Dol  mat  tlift  tHmnk  itf  tte  SiTptMB  dnwhwHwi      For  Uio 

aD  nr  poficT'  >>  &«etod  to  Ikk  cndL  Ferlift «« — ^I  mumxk  Fnendi 
— ttttU  niR  a  fiKBiUiis  aM  nianiiifii  tiiiuiip]!  in  this  matter. 
•  •  .  Om  hmu^Fo6.  and  Mtj  aBOi  ■giiiit  forty  tfifwfland  I  If  this  is  not 
firaiif  to  llie  eztaat  of  alMpfittimg  1  And  it  is  witli  tliese  tliat  I  hare  liad 
Id  iHtiqgB  Africa^  oaa/ytny *  tiia  wbbte  of  Ba|g^sl-43hsjal  and  tbe  Nile  I  .  .  . 
IVoe^  I  ^T«  msttTOl  lettaa  fnzn  Fuia  U»  Ilia  dfect  that  if  I  havt  the 
mirfcrtmm€  U^faB^  I  dUiff  k  warff  IMb  «9^  ding^yad  ia  l&c  ii«dy  tmd  pommdal 
laa^aiie.-'t 

And  all  tlia  adora  in  tiiis  £s»piitaUa  draxzia  are  tlie  aathormd 
^nkeansB  or  dMrnpiooa  of  donlioiis  Frazice,  wlioee  banoiir  is  so 
liypei^aesuiliro  Ibafc  eran  tbe  ^paagaiice  of  a  ilaiii  an  ha  *8C«itd»eo8i 
ia  more  tliatt  enoiigli  to  wwgaoBk  aa  appeal  to  anna  I     The  delibaimto 
falsehoods  thai  were  told  by  atataaiiien  and  ^plomatiala  about  iha^ 
MiHjimnj  which  was  now  triwBtjftyBOfw  taiUtarj^  and  now  non-existent, 
the  DBsa  hypocrir^  which  wia  leaocted  to  eten  hj  ^^^^^  wboae  professibn 
and  traditions  arte  8appo6ed  to  render  troth  and  &izicerit]r  nece^aries  of 
their  lb e%  and  the  imqianiUd  loas  of  aelf-respect  which  nanat  have 
{mcpded  and  rendered  poBsible  mdi  nniipiie  Ireadiery,  teach  Hie  nun 
who  reads  as  he  runs  more  abont  the  France  with  which  the  BritiA 
Foreign  Office  has  to  deal  than  any  number  of  boolov  pfflifililf^  aod 
speeches.     The  further  fact  that  these  same   caYilieis  aeevo  oar 
Govemment  of  bmtal  wrong-doing,  of  rank  injustice,  and  of  dfbling 
their  frieDclship,  offered   to  us  aloug  with  Fashoda,  merely  dio«i  tiMt 
the  pjschological  malady  underlying  and  producing  these  qrmptooii, 
being  unsuspected  by  tbe  patient,  is  not  likely  to  be  cured  in  the  near 
future,  if  at  all. 

Journals  of  every  political  paity  in  France  admitted  and  defended 
this  huge  conspiracy,  blaming  only  its  failure. 

"  The  Fashoda  incident,"  says  the  moderate  Soleilf  "  could  and  should 
have  result^,  firstly,  in  giving  an  outlet  on  the  Nile  to  our  poseessions  of 
Upper  Ubanghi ;  secondly,  in  putting  Abyssinia  in  contiict  with  our  splieio 
•in  tbe  west,  as  it  is  already  in  the  east  through  Obock  and  Djibouti ;  thirdly* 
in  cutting  the  route  of  the  Entjli^^  and  puUit^  an  end  to  their  dream  cfa 
Britannic  Empire  Btretching  from  Alexandria  to  the  Cape ;  and  fmtrM^^  in 
reopenintj  tlt€  diacitssum  on  Uie  Egyptian  questimi.     It  ttas  ajin$  scheme."  X 

And  is  it  contended  that  this  fine  scheme  was  to  culminate  in  some 
grandiose  work  of  civilisation  surpassing  that  of  '*  les  Anglais  '*  ?  Not 
in  the  least.  The  French  cannot  colonise,  and  they  know  it.  Their 
population  is,  to  put  it  moderately,  stagnant*  In  fifty  years'  time  the 
laws  of  nature  will  have  reduced  them  to  the  rank  of  a  second-rate 
Power,  unless  they  meanwhile  adopt  and  act  upon  the  device,  "  Liberld^d 
egalit^,  waicrnii4J'     Meanwhile  they  have  not  a  surplus  population  to* 


*  The  italics  are  M.  Marcband'8. 

t  Tlie  ilalics  are  mine.     Cf.  Gil  BUm,  October  «7,  1898. 
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be  employed  in  colonising*  Their  colonies  are  not  even  Belf-supportiDg, 
Leaving  out  Algeria,  they  cost  the  Republic  100,000,000  franca  a  year- 
And  concerning  Algeria  one  of  the  few  Frenchmen  who  regard 
these  qneationfi  in  the  light  of  plain  facts,  G*  Garreaa,  writing  in  the 
SUde  a  few  days  ago,  makes  the  painful  confe8£ion  : 

"  During  wellnigh  seventy  years  we  have  failed  to  make  AJgeria  pay. 
Hftve  we  even  striven  to  make  it  ?  During  twenty  yeara  we  have  been 
pursuing  ALmtidon  or  Snmory.  What  have  we  done  with  the  Soudan? 
We  have  contribute*!  to  depopulate  it ;  we  have  made  waste,  directly  or  in- 
directly^  immense  territories,  on  which  a  rich  population  formerly  lived  ;  wo 
have  extended  the  desert  instead  of  reclaiming  it.  Our  soldior8  h.'^vo 
laboured  so  well  that  they  suoces^*<ful)y  Ihwiirtcd  all  useful  beginiiiDg^,  and 
blocked  the  road  to  the  pioneera  of  our  commerce/'* 

Another  of  the  few  French  politiciana  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
facts  and  ahape  their  opinions  in  accordance  with  them  saya  : 

*'  Have  we  a  moral  interest  in  hindering  the  reconstitution  of  the  Egyp- 
tian Soudan  ?  Have  we  iiny  interest  to  hinder  Egypt  from  extending  her 
domain  to  the  English  Kiist  African  possessions  ?  Have  we  a  material 
interest  ?     W^hiit  could  we  do  in  these  territories  ? 

♦*  Fashoda  is  separated  from  St,  Louis  by  50"  of  longitude.  Now,  compare 
the  map  of  Africa  with  the  map  of  Europe,  and  it  will  he  seen  that  Fiishoda 
is  the  samo  distance  from  Libreville^  the  ciipital  of  French  Congo,  that  St. 
Petersburg  ia  from  Paris,  and  there  are  neither  railways,  rivers,  nor  stations 
to  connect  these  two  points,  ,  .  .  Is  our  colonial  sphere  in  Western  Africa 
too  nari*ow,  too  limited?  The  Atmimire  des  Bureaux  des  Lomjitudes  esti- 
mates its  surface  at  7,331,000  square  kilometres  .  .  .  wherea-s  that  of 
France  is  only  55^,000.  The  first  thing  for  xxs  to  do  would  be  to 
uUliseit/'t 

Ifl  it  not  clear,  therefore,  that  France  has  been  pursuing  a  dog-in- 
the-manger  policy  ?  and  in  order  to  carry  it  out  has  been  inciting 
Tuikey,  Russia,  Abyesiniaj  and  the  barbarous  hordes  of  the  Mahdi  to 
combine  against  her  friends,  the  English,  and  bring  about  a  costly 
and  eangninary  war  in  a  time  of  profound  peace,  while  Rnssia  took  to 
preaching  on  the  benefits  of  disarmament  ?  Everything  conceivable 
was  done,  nothing  was  left  undone,  to  ensure  success  to  this  diabolical 
plan,  M,  Bonchamp?,  who  was  one  of  the  many  actors  in  this  drama, 
received  orders  in  1897  to  take  change  of  an  expedition  which  was 
to  occupy  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  and  to  rejoin  M.  March  and  at 
Fashoda  M.  Bonchamps  was  not  sncoeEsful.  Menelik,  he  affirm?, 
regarded  him  with  suspicion  and  kept  him  in  AbysBinia,  where  he 
lost  gix  months.     Bat 

*^  If,'*  says  this  pioneer  of  civiiisfition,  "the  plan  of  occupying  the  right 
bank  of  the  Nile  by  Abyssinia  had  proved  suocessfuJ,  in  Bocember  18U7  or 
January  1808,  six  months  before  Marchands  arrival  at  Eashoda,  the  face 
of  things  would  have  considerably  changed.  The  Anglo-Egyptian  troops 
would  have  found  on  the  Nile  above  Khartoum,  not  on]y  the  French  Hag, 

•  Siich,  No.  9,  18f»8, 

t  Jbiil.,  Oci.  24,  IHUS,  "La  France  et  rAnglctcrre/'    Yvea  Oiijot. 
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but  the  Abyeeiman  as  well,  waving  opposite  it.  Ifc  ia  possible  that  this  e\reni 
may  be  realiaed  yet."* 

These  are  the  words  of  an  agent  of  the  French  Goyemnient,  and 
those  of  almost  all  French  newspapers  might  be  qnoted  to  the  effect 
that  the  Government  of  the  Republic  ought  to  contribute  to  realLe 
them  aod  induce  Menelik  to  do  now  what  he  ahoold  have  done  several 
months  ago.  Success  is  no  longer  a  probability,  but  revenge  is  at  all 
times  both  welcome  and  desirable. 

M.  de  Lanessan,  late  Governor- General  of  Indo-China,  writing  oii 
thiB  hnge  international  conspiracy,  sajs  l^hat  M,  Hanotaux  and  the 
French  Government  when  sending  M,  Marchand, 

*'  had  a  veiy  clearly  determined  end  in  view  which  was  not  hidden  among 
their  entourage— ^n  the  contrary^  which  was  freely  spoken  of :  it  was  to  cut 
the  route  of  the  EngUah  towards  the  Greixt  Lakes,  where  the  White  Nile  takes 
its  rise.  Great  Britain,  having  considered  the  gigantic  scheme  of  connecting 
the  Kile  Valley  with  Cape  Colony  by  means  of  an  unbroken  series  of  pos- 
sessions over  which  her  iag  should  wave,  we  were  to  thwart  this  project  by 
establiBhing  ourselves  right  acio-s  her  track. 

"  Certainly  the  undertaking  was  not  without  a  certain  value.  Had  it 
been  successfully  ciirrled  out,  it  would  have  greatlj  increased  the  prestige  of 
the  Mitiisters  who  planned  it/'t 

This,  then,  is  the  secret  of  Rassia*s  assiduity  in  cnltivatbg  the 
friendship  of  Menelik,  in  sending  him  priestflj  presentB^and  an  envoy, 
and  also  of  the  eudden  apparition  of  the  famona  ''Equatorial  Proviate 
of  Abjssinia/'  of  which  *^  Count  "  Leontieff  was  appointed  Governoi- 
General.  And  parte  of  this  nefarious  echeme  it  is  still  hoped  to  briog 
to  a  Euccessful  issue.  What  else  is  the  meaning  of  France's  demand 
for  a  **  commercial  oatlet  **  to  the  Nilej  seeiog  that  the  Nile  can  always 
be  nsed  for  French  commerce,  that  they  have  no  commerca  to  send 
there,  that  if  they  had,  it  would  cost  £500  a  ton  to  transport  thither, 
and  that  commerce  under  these  conditions  is  a  pointless  joke.  If  the 
French  oonld  keep  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal,  or  a  portion  of  it,  Ihey  would 
use  it  to  realise  their  hope  that  Menelik  and  his  Abyssinian  hordes 
should  lay  claim  to  a  strip  of  land  on  the  eastern  bank  of  tbe 
Nile^  and  wag©  war  with  England  for  the  sake  of  it  And  the^e 
are  contingencies  which  must  now  be  wiped  out  of  the  list  of 
probabilities  for  ever* 

It  may  be  asked  why  the  scheme  deliberately  concocted  by  statesmen, 
and  approved  by  several  powerful  governments,  shoald  have  proved 
6uch  a  dismal  failare.  ^  The  reasons  are  many,  clear,  and  satisfactory. 
Two  years  ago,  when  the  plan  was  drawn  np  and  approved,  the 
political  conditions  of  Europe  and  the  world  were  very  different  from 
what  they  are  to-day,      Germany  and  England  were  not  the  best  of 


*  Lu  Llberii,  Oct.  30»  1898. 

t  *'  Oermanopbiles  et  Aaglophobes."    J*  L.  de  LsLeiscn. 
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frieDdsj  Eussia  was  a  fervici  and  disengaged  ally — her  hands  were 
free.  She  certainly  had  her  own  designs  on  China,  but  fancied  that 
the  would  chooFe  her  time  to  realise  them.  The  French,  therefore, 
with  RasBia  e  connivance,  making  the  Congo  their  base,  were  to  push 
forward  to  the  Nile  from  the  west,  while  Abyasinia  was  to  serve 
as  the  atarting-potnt  of  the  Rasso -Franco- Abyssinian  expedition  from 
the  east. 

The  bypothesia  of  war  among  the  Earopean  States  waa  ex- 
clnded,  England's  diplomatic  history  for  fifteen  years  had  been  an 
nnbroken  series  of  coocessions.  She  sometimes  went  to  the  expense 
o!  preparing  for  war,  as  daring  the  Penjdeh  dispute,  which  cost  her 
ten  millions  ;  bat  the  war  trumpets  tinally  sounded  a  retreat.  It  waa 
argued  that  if  this  was  the  reaolt  of  a  conflict  with  Russia  alone^  il 
would  nndoobtedly  be  the  end  of  a  dispute  in  which  Russia^  France^ 
Turkey,  and  Abyssinia  were  pitted  against  England.  On  the  ruios 
of  the  projected  Anglo-African  Empire  M.  Hanotanx  might  build  his 
reputatiju  as  a  modern  Richelieu^  or,  rather,  a  French  Bismarck. 
Russia's  share  in  the  matter,  over  and  above  the  consciousnefs  of  a 
good  and  nob!©  action,  a  service  rendered  to  an  ally  on  the  cheap^ 
would  have  been  the  seizure  of  Raheita  Bay.* 

Germany's  unforeseen  action  in  Kiao  Cbao  put  a  spoke  in  these 
wheels  within  wheels,  for  Ruaaia  was  forced  to  play  her  trumps,  and 
give  all  her  attention  to  the  Far  East.  British  diplomacy,  which  by 
judicial  territorial  conceasions  detached  Meoelik  from  the  con&piracy — 
at  least  for  a  time — completed  the  work  of  destruction,  and  the  victory 
of  Omdurman  dispelled  the  last  hopes  of  ^IM.  Hanotanx  and  Mura- 
vieff  into  thin  transparent  air. 

When  M.  Marchand  was  discovered  at  Fashoda,  and  the  plot 
became  known,  the  French  Government  explained  that  they  were 
emissaries  of  civilisation,  men  who  had  really  contributed  to  the  very 
work  in  which  the  Sirdar  was  engaged,  and  the  Rasaian  Foreign  Office 
talked  about  recalling  M.  Ylasscii'  from  Abyg&inia  and  inaugurating 
a  golden  era  of  peace  and  disarmament. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  Britidh  Government  should  have  got 
ready  the  navy  or  insisted  on  M,  Marchand's  recall  from  F^shoda  ?  la 
it  any  wonder  that  preparations  areetiil  being  made  in  both  countries, 
and  not  in  those  two  only,  for  the  day  is  not  very  far  distant  when 
France  will  be  asked  to  evacuate  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal,  the  effective 
*'  occupation  "  of  which  makes  even  M.  Marchand  burst  into  laughter 
at  E'aahoda  ? 

*  I  am  in  a  podtion  to  affinn,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  French 
Government  negotiated  withMenelik  on  the  subject  of  a  comblnetl  action  for  the 
purpose  of  annexinf^  the  Bahr  e1-Gbazal  to  France'i  possessions,  acqnliing  territory  in 
the  Nile  Valley  for  Ahjaainia,  and  obtaining  Habeit-a  Bay  for  Krance.  Farther, 
Menelik  did  not  refuse  to  join  the  conapiracy  ;  and  there  are  proofs,  written  proofs, 
in  existence  to  Paris  and  la  St.  Petersburg*  thit  he  promised  to  assist  Prince  Henri 
d' Orleans /or  that  tpecM  purpa*e* 
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The  evacnation  of  Fasboda  evidently  leaves  the  esseDce  of  the  matter 
untoached.     Tlie  Bahr-el-Ghazal  valley  and  all  the  territory  needed 
for  our  new  African  empire  shoald  be  **  expropriated  "  with  as  little 
delay  as  may  prove  convenient.     The  moment  is  propitions.     France 
is  as  weak  as  she  ever  was  since  the  Treaty  of  Frankfort — morally  and 
materially.     She  has  never  deserved  less  consideration  at  our  hands 
than  now.      Hassia  has  her  hands  so  fuU  and  her  coffers  so  empty  that 
she  will  not  risk  a  war  for  anything   less   urgent  than  selfniefence. 
Confronted  with  Japanese  influence  in  Corea,  with  German  colonisation 
in  Asia  Minor,  with  heavy  bills  to  pay  for  railways   in   Siberia  and 
Manchuria  and  for  an  increasing  navy  in  Earope,  she  is  eo  sorely  in 
need  of  breathing  space  that  she  has  had  recourse  to  the  mirage  of 
nniversal  peace  in  hopes  of  obtaining  it,     Germany  is  on  neighbourly 
terms  with  Eogland.     Italy  is  our  prospective  ally.     Japan's  interests 
run  parallel  to  our  own;  and,  better  than  aU  else,  the  United  States 
and  England  are  linked  together  by  bonds  which  no    intrigues  can 
eever.     The   abject  fear   into   which    certain   European   nations  are 
thrown  by   the   mere  perspective   of   an   alliance,   express   or  tacit, 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  may  be  inferred  from 
the  undiplomatic  and  emphatic  way  in  which  the  Eussian  Minister  in 
Washington,   Count  Cassini,   denied  the  existence  of    the  sligiitast 
vePeity  on  the  part  of  European  States  to  interfere  in  the  transfer  of 
the  Philippine  Islands  to  the  American  Republic,  at  the  very  time 
when  the  chancelleries  of  Europe  were  exerting   themselves  to  the 
utmost  to  uphold    Spain's    authority  therCj    and    were    cursing    the 
''selfishness''    of   England,  whose    attitude    rendered    their    efforts 
ineffective. 

If,  in  spite  of  these  f eemingly  peremptory  reasons  which  point  to 
the  promulgation  of  a  British  protectorate  in  Egypt  as  a  necessity  of 
the  moment,  the  Government  has  decided  to  wait,  it  would  be  anwise 
and  unpatriotic  to  inquire  too  closely  into  motives  of  which  the  nature 
must  be  a  mere  matter  of  conjecture,  and  the  force  ought  for  the  time 
being  to  be  accepted  with  implicit  faith.  After  Mr.  Chamberlain*s 
moderate  words  in  Manchester,  and  Lord  Salisbury's  energetic  acts  in 
London,  no  party  in  the  State,  which  has  a  due  regard  for  England's 
imperial  interestSj  can  reasonably  withhold  its  confidence  from  the 
Government.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  if  the 
protectorate  were  declared  to-morrow,  it  would  be  recognised  by  all 
the  European  Powers  except  Euasia,  France,  and  Turkey.  Its  mere 
promulgation,  therefore,  would  leave  things  pretty  much  as  they  are, 
and  what  we  desire  is  a  change  for  the  better.  What  can  and  should 
ba  done,  however,  is  to  explode  once  for  all  the  legend  of  future 
evacuation  and  the  symbols  that  uphold  it.  And  the  way  to  effect 
this  succcessfully  is  not  merely  to  protest  against  it  in  unoflScial 
speeches,  but    also    to    abolish   mixed    tribunal^   to   substitute    the 
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Eogliah  language  for  French,  and  to  refase,  in  all  dtplomafcic  dealings 
with  France^  to  pay  any  price  whatever  for  the  recognition  of  the 
protectorate — which  haa  already  been  paid  for  in  advance  over  and 
over  again. 

Among  the  practical  concIiiBions  to  be  drawn  from  the  Fashoda 
incident,  the  following  seem  worthy  of  special  consideration.  Daring 
a  period  of  profound  peace,  and  while  professing  fervid  friendship  for 
England,  the  French  Republic  treacherously  organised  an  international 
conspiracy  against  this  country,  which,  if  not  foiled  by  statesmanlike 
foresight  and  fortunate  accident,  would  have  driven  ns  from  Egypt, 
put  an  end  to  all  hopes  of  an  Anglo-African  empire,  and  plunged  us 
to  a  costly  and  sanguinary  war  with  Abyaeinia.  And  while  engaged 
in  this  work  of  unexampled  perfidy,  the  French  Republic  was  haggling 
over,  enhancing,  and  receiving  the  price  of  her  friendship  which  she 
tad  sold  often  before  to  this  country,  but  never  once  delivered. 

The  treacherous  scheme  obtained  the  approval  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
Foreign  Office,  and,  so  long  as  Russia's  hand  was  not  forced  in  the 
Far  East,  its  active  co-operation,  **  Count"  Leontieft',  if  his  Equatorial 
Province  embodied  itself  in  tangible  shape  and  form,  would  have  been 
officially  recognised  as  was  Major  Marchand*  The  idea  of  sending 
M«  VlasBoS*  as  a  diplomatic  agent  to  the  Abyssinians,  who  nnderstand 
as  much  of  diplomacy  as  of  the  music  cf  the  spheres,  was  one  of  those 
**  diplomatic  tricks ''  in  which  the  late  Tsar  would  never  have  demeaned 
himself  by  indulging.  We  have  not  as  yet  heard  the  last  of  that 
nefarious  conspiracy.  I  am  informed  on  authority  which  is  virtually 
iufallible,  that  superhuman  eftjrts  have  of  late  been  brought  to  Ijear 
apon  Menelik  to  induce  him  to  make  good  his  claims  to  a  portion  of 
the  Nile  Valley,  and  to  assert  rights  of  which^  before  the  advent  of 
M,  Vlassofii  he  never  dreamt.  If  these  endeavours  culminate  in  the 
wished-for  result,  the  British  nation  will  possess  a  tangible  standard 
by  which  to  measure  France's  friendship  and  Russia's  love  of  peace. 

While  it  would  be  unfair  to  make  the  **  sovereign  *'  French  people 
or  the  autocratic  Russian  monarch  responsible  for  one  of  the  most 
elaborate,  far-reaching,  and  nefarious  intrigues  recorded  in  history,  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  their  authorised  representatives  consider 
the  political  annihilation  of  our  Empire  to  bo  so  sacred  an  end  as  to 
justify  the  employment  of  the  most  nnqualiSable  methods.  In 
Russia,  Count  Muravieff  has  over  and  over  again  avowed  his  distrust 
and  dislike  of  Great  Britain,  and  has  harmonised  his  acta  with  his 
sentiments.  In  France,  the  **  people  **  as  a  force  in  foreign  politics 
do  not  exist ;  nay,  the  few  politicians  who,  like  Cl^mencean,  Yves 
Ouyot,  and  de  Lanessan,  are  really  capable  of  welding  justdoe  with 
patriotism  and  uniting  intelligence  with  veracity,  are  hounded  down 
by  the  all-powerful  yellow  journals  and  deprived  of  political  influence. 
MM.  Cl^menceau  and   Yves  Ouyot  have  not  even  a  place  in  the 
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Chamber,  wLereover  sixty  journalists  control  tlie  destinies  of  Fx-ance/ 
It  ia  tlie  bouleyard  newepipers  which  Eaglishmen  affect  to  despiEe 
that  our  Foreign  Office  has  really  to  take  into  consideration.  It  lAi 
they  who  colour  events,  distort  facte,  and  invent  the  "infamoas 
treasons'*  of  the  British  which  arouse  and  perpetuate  ill  feeling.  The 
welUmeaning  people,  whose  eyes  are  hot  as  sensitive  films  to  photo- 
graph these  wicked  fancies,  accept  them  as  Gospel  truth.  We 
cannot,  therefore,  hope  to  state  our  case  to  the  French  nation,  and 
even  if  we  could  it  would  be  lost  labour.  People  are  always  convinced 
by  reasons  of  their  own  findiog  rather  than  by  those  which  suggest 
themselves  to  others ;  and  ia  matters  political  motives  are  generally ' 
Bubstituted  for  reasons,  and  interests  are  transformed  into  ideals. 

The  nature  of  the  Franco- Russian  alliance,  which  is  not  identical 
with  its  origin,  is  generally  misnnderstood  in  England  and  sometimes 
in  France.      The  llepnblic  sought  and  secured  it  in  order  to  guarantee 
its  existence  against  future  att^ks  by  Germany,  and  in   the  vftgoe 
hope  of  recovering  the  lost  provinces.     Anyhow,  Germany  was  the 
future  enemy  whom  France  had  in  view  when  seeking  Rnssia's  friend- 
ship;  and  it  was  to  meet  Germany  in  the  field  that  all  her  military 
preparations  were  directed.     But  the   enemy   whom   Russia  had  in 
mind   was   not   Germany  but   England,  and  it  was  to  prepare  in  a 
leisurely    way    to    attadc    her  that  all    the    efforts    of  the    Tsars 
Government  were  and  are  directed.     These  preparations  need  a  long 
time  and  vast  Eums  of  money,  and  until  they  are  completed  Bmsla 
cannot  risk  a  war,  and  must  confioe  herself  to  diplomatic  intrigues. 
The  Fashodi  incident  has  opened  France's  eyes  to  the  necessity  of 
either  conforming  her  policy  to  that  of  her  Northern  ally  or  else  of 
renouncing  all  the  advantages  it  promised.     And  the  French  seem  to 
have  made  their  choice.  The  sacred  war  against  England  now  preached 
by  journals  of  almost  all  parties  and  the  inflammatory  articles  headed 
'*L'Ennemie  Etemelle/*  '^  Dcjlenda  est  Carthago/'  &c.,  which  occapy 
the  most  prominent  places  in  the  most  widely  circulatiog  journals,  as 
well  as  the  projected  new  naval  programme,  leave  no  doubt  that  th©  i 
''  France  "  of  the  Repahlic  has  made  up  her  mind  that  Codlin  is  tha 
foe,  not  Short. 

It  would  be  diflScult  were  it  otherwife,  considering  that  French 
newspapers  of  every  colour,  with  three  unimportant  exceptions,  ddUy 
pablish  accounts  of  British  doings  which,  if  true,  would  merit  treat- 
ment more  drastic  than  that  which  was  meted  out  to  Dahomey.  The 
eemi-official  Temps  (November  18)  affirms  that  it  is  England  who  b 
parsuing  the  policy  of  pin- pricks  towards  France,  and  accuses  our 
Government  of  having  aided  and  abetted  Samory  to  make  war  on  the 

*  There  are  thirty -two  professional  and  about  the  ft&md  number  of '*  occafdooal  ** 
jotinudiBta  iu  the  Chamber, 
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Eepnblic.     The  Petit  Journal  (No?eml>er  1),  says  of  the  'Hreaclierons 
Eoglish  "  : 

"  They  parsilysed  tlie  Sultan  by  means  of  the  Armenian  troubles  which 
tbey  got  up,  aod  by  means  of  the  war  with  Greece,  which  was  Ekewise  their 
handiwork.  In  FrAnce,  where  we  were  on  the  lookout  for  English  tricks, 
they  actually  originated  the  whole  Dreyfus  affkir  as  well  as  many  of  its  side 
^ues.  ,  .  »  In  Abyssinia  they  first  cajoled  Menelik,  and  were  now  egging 
on  Has  Mangascia  to  march  against  him.  In  Uganda  these  English  hypo- 
crites have  gone  the  length  of  pixivokiog  massacres  of  their  own  missionaries 
in  order  to  acquire  thereby  the  right  of  annihilating  the  whole  abonginai 
race,  and  making  themselves  masters  of  Matabeleland,  And  these  are  but 
a  few  of  the  horrors  perpetrated  by  these  civilising  shopkeepers/ 

The  Petit  Journul^  it  should  be  said,  is  the  moat  widely  circulating 
joarnal  in  all  France.  It  is  read  by  milliooB,  The  Jour  (November  17), 
commenting  on  the  statement  made  by  a  London  daily  paper  that  the 
route  to  be  taken  by  MM,  Marchand  and  Baratier  vid  Abj^isinia  la 
dangerons,  explains  that  Eoglishmea  intend  to  have  the  two  explorers 
agsftsainated  !  The  Palrie  (November  19),  ©ndeavonring  to  prove  that 
British  foreign  policy  is  but  systematised  aasassination^  gays : 

"  The  Tsar  Paul  I*  discussed  with  Napoleon  a  plan  for  invading  India. 
He  died  by  the  hand  of  an  assassia.  Badama,  King  of  Madagascar,  asked 
for  the  protectorate  of  France.  He  was  assassinated.  M,  Lambert,  consul 
of  France  at  Aden,  wished  to  create  a  French  Eettlemeiit  on  the  coast  of 
Arabia,  on  the  route  to  India.  He  was  assassinated;  and  when  hia 
aFsassins,  wretched  nativee,  were  searched,  their  pockets  were  found  to  be 
full  of  English  ^iiiea^  /  '^ 

How  can  we  expect  friendship  or  a  neighboorly  feeliog  from  the 
writers  and  readers  of  such  nonsense  ?  Yet  they  are  the  rnlers  of 
the  Republic, 

L^tlyi  the  notion  that  the  France  of  to-day  is  a  whit  leaB  practical 
or  more  chivalrous  than  any  other  State,  and  will  fight  **  for  the 
honour  of  her  flag^*  with  less  provocations  than,  pay,  the  United  Statea, 
ought  to  be  dismissed  as  misleading  and  mischievons.  The  Fashoda 
negotiations  have  shown  that  bluff  can  be  distinguished  from  chivalry 
by  testing  it  jrith  powder  and  balls.  On  Oi:tober  4  the  present 
French  Minister  of  Foreign  jiVffairs  eloquently  said  to  Sir  Edmnnd 
MoDBon  :  "  To  aak  us  to  evacuate  it  (Fashoda)  previous  to  all  discussion, 
would  be,  at  bottom,  to  preaent  an  nltiraatam*  Well,  who  ever, 
Jenowing  la  France,  could  doubt  what  her  reply  would  be?"*  In 
vulgar  terms :  **  If  yon  insist  on  onr  clearing  out  of  Fashoda,  this  m 
our  answer:  we  will  fight  yon  first."  Well,  Lord  Salisbury  did  insist 
^on  their  departing  from  Fashoda,  sans  j^^n'f^'^i'i  aod  what  was  France's 
reply  ? — -**  The  French  Government,  having  come  to  the  conclusion  that 

*  Cj\  French  YeUow  Baok  page  Ul  The  above  is  M.  Delcasfiti's  own  accouat  of  hia 
-converaatlon  with  our  Ambassador,  so  tbat  it  is  cleArlj  aatheatic. 
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torliiiJ  fiB  iif  iff  fuui  jiMii  ■j,Mnil  Hmi  JUUIA  Wmgiui  !■  Mil 
dfaKto  Vm  ihmJIb,  Gbka^  Mflsl^  vho  «w  plMod  at  the 
i  from  tht  Cb^go  to  the  VlMite  Kile,  iwiMteii  Urn  ¥nm 
18M  to  cntnHt  Prinee  Hmb  witk  a  |MU»Iki  B 
pM  tivoi^  Ali7«iiitt.  '"nie  oempttlioB  of  FmIioA 
oniog  fron  tko  Sut  wd  West  CbvlB  of  Afiricft  vDiili  ] 
ne  GofVniiieDt  of  tlie  Be|iiil&  lifleBod  villi  spproiml  to  tiM  4 
of  ili0  tfdieme ;  for  Fiiiioe  Hoiii  mmgm  as  ono  of  ibe  onoKs  o^  tlie 
**  aKMBCBlAzy  abuidoiiiDiaii  "^  of  the  project  Uio  death  of  ^randart  Gvoot. 
In  1896  thd  Prince  renewed  his  reque^  Wms  be  toM  tliat  Ctewt  J^taxn 
WMatpeeeewith  Fiwxv,  and  that  the  Go^ernmcEBt  of  a  natioa  ll«t  nq>eel» 
iteelf  floold  not  aid  or  abet  midetlMiid  plotliii^  the  nndt  of  whidk  vat  be 
Uoodiiied?  Ko.  PriaoeHaoriaa78«'/mf «M0«mM^'  l^nie.headlilhi^ 
it  was  onl/  in  words*  But  tliat  is  ezaetlj  Maidiaiin  case,  **8acMed,  aad 
we  win  recognise  jon.     Fail,  and  we  ebaH  disaiow  jtmJ* 

Prince  Henri,  with  the  express  encomageiBflDt  off  liia  Goveoiinenty  then  ] 
drew  Menelik  of  Abjvinia  into  the  conspiia^.  And  Menfdik,  who  had  had  ' 
other  and  more  setiotis  proofs  of  France's  desires^  entered  into  the  spirit  of  | 
the  plot.     This  is  the  Prince's  testimony  :  '*  If  we  did  not  get  to  the  White 
Nile  long  ago  with  launches,  and  if  we  are  not  in  commnnication  with 
Djibouti  by  meaiis  of  a  service  of  couriers  and  of  foragers  going  and  oomiog 
in  three  months^  ike  fault  ia  not  the  Emperor  Menelik'sJ* 

It  was  ako  Menelik  whom  Prince  Henri  consulted  when  he  oonceiTed  the 
idea  of  separating  from  "  Count "  LeontlefT,  once  more  requesting  the  Freodl 
Government  to  enable  him  **  to  connect  Marchand*s  mission  with  Abyssinia.** 
Then  the  French  Government  crossed  the  Rubicon-      **  This  time  I  wom 
ti&tsned  to  and  assisted,   I  tender  you  my  thankj>,  therefore,  M.  le  Mini&tre.*' 
Bat  alas  \  the  capture  of  Omdurman  and  Marchand*s  **•  meeting  with  tha 
Sirdar  Kitchener ''  had  changed  the  spirit  of  the  dream,  and  rendered  tho  J 
Prince's  efforts  superfluous.     **  As  for  me,  M.  le  ^linistre,  you  will  approve  \ 
my  resolve  to  give  up  a  journey  which  I  had  undertaken  with  a  patriotic^  ^ 
idm  and  which  is  henceforth  useless  "  {Sohil^  November  20,  1898).     ^liere- 
upon  Prince  Henri  returns  to  hospitable  British  soil.     What  a  pity  we  bad 
not  yet  disarmed  and  acknowledged  the  rights  of  a  Continental  Areopagus 
to  dictate  to  us  our  foreign  policy,  as  Count  Muravieff  would  wish  in  tha 
interests  of  peace ! 
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IT  is  Barely  an  anomalous  circumstance  that  while  theologians  in 
high  places  are  engaged  in  discnssing  whether  Jesua  ever 
observed  a  Sapper  at  all^  or,  if  He  did,  spoke  the  words  associated 
with  it  in  the  Synoptics  and  by  St.  Paul,  or  which  are  supposed  to 
throw  light  on  it  in  St.  John,  or  intended  this  simple  parting  meal  ta 
have  the  institutional  or  Sacramental  character  sabBcqueotly  attri- 
buted to  it — in  other  words,  are  busily  engaged  in  andermining  the 
foundations  on  which  the  very  idea  of  a  Sacrament  reata — ^the 
Churchee,  as  if  nothing  of  all  this  was  happening,  should  be  fiercely 
torn  with  stiifea  on  the  ceremonial  of  celebration,  the  natnre  of  the 
Real  Presence,  whether,  and  in  what  sense,  the  Eacharist  is  a  Sacrifice, 
and  whether  Consubatantiation  is  or  is  not  a  permissible  doctrine  in 
the  Anglican  Church*  One  would  have  thought  that,  in  view  of  the 
determined  assault  being  made  in  influential  quarters  on  the  ground- 
works, a  first  duty  would  have  been  to  re-examine  with  care  the 
soundness  of  the  historical  basis  on  which  so  immense  a  super- 
structure of  Sacramental  doctrine  has  been  reared.  We  may  ourselves 
have  no  doubt  of  the  result  of  impartial  inquiry  in  establish- 
ing the  fact  of  a  divine  institution  of  the  Sacrament?,  but  this  is 
not  quite  a  thing  to  be  taken  for  granted*  Cardinal  Vaughan  and 
his  bishops,  with  their  frank  avowal,  in  their  recent  **  Vindication  ** 
of  the  Papal  Bull,  that  their  knowledge  of  what  our  Lord  instituted 
and  prescribed  in  regard  to  the  Sacraments  is  derived,  not  from  Holy 
Scripture,  but  from  the  unfailing  tradition  of  the  Catholic  Chorcfa,* 
may  feel  that  for  them,  as  our  Government  has  been  saying  about 
the  Fashoda  trouble,  no  Sacramental  question  exist?.  But  the 
Church  of  England,  in  consistency  with  its  Sixth  Article,  and  still 
*  "Vindication,*'  pp.  8l»  A2. 
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mote  the  KoDoooformsst  dnuchee^  caimol  dispoee  of  Uie  mibfttt  m 
ibis  pnhtHlnriral  fiMitiioii,      Tbe  ndicftl  criliciam  mmy  at  kaal  iCfte  to 

remlod  as  that  Uw  SscimmexitAl  quesfcioa  k  nol  settled  wlien  we  hare 
rwched  llie  tnterpreUtioii  of  the  AnglicMi  Ibfiniakriefi,  or  coUaled 
tlie  opbions  of  the  Fathers.  There  is  m  mam  primitiTe  antaqitttf 
than  ereD  the  Fathers  of  the  second  and  aoooeediiig  ceatisriae — an 
antjqmty  of  wfaieh  the  anthentic  documentfi  remain  to  ns  in  the  New 
Tegtameni — and  it  ia  to  this  oor  ultimate  appeal  most  be  made.  It 
will  be  a  bene^dial  t ffect  of  the  present  diflcoflrions  if,  through  the  in- 
terest awakened  by  them,  men  s  miads  are  driven  back  on  an  ewAcsl 
re-investigation  of  the  truly  primitive  meaning  and  nee  of  the  Seen* 
mants,  with  the  result,  if  of  the  sweeping  away  of  maeh  wood  and 
hay  and  stubble  that  have  been  built  on  Christ's  foundations,  at  the 
earoe  time  of  a  deeper  appreciation  of  the  place  and  importance  of 
the  Sacraments  in  the  life  of  the  Church  than  seems  common  among 
our  purely  historical  scholars. 

Meanwhile,  in  light  of  the  very  serious  crisis  that  has  arisen  in  the 
Church  of  Eogland,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  bestow  some  attention  on 
the  Archbifihop  of  Canterbury's  recent  Charge — the  most  important 
pronouDcement  on  the  subject  as  yet  from  the  episcopal  bench — 
with  the  view  of  ascertaiuing  how  far  it  is  fitted,  or  likely,  to  accom* 
plish  Its  design  in  sensibly  abating — we  shall  not  say  rooting  out—the 
unlawful  practices  of  which  complaint  is  made.  Thkt  this  ia  honeetly 
its  design  is  not  to  be  doubted.  But,  apart  from  the  hesitation  that 
may  be  felt  as  to  whether  power  exists  in  the  Episcopate,  or  Privy 
Council,  or  even  in  Parliament,  to  enforce  the  views  and  injunctious 
of  the  Charge  on  a  recalcitrant  section  of  the  clergy^  the  question  h 
a  fair  one  whether  there  are  not  weaknesses  in  the  Charge  itself  which 
make  it  an  iustrument  certain  to  break  or  bend  in  the  hands  of  auy 
one  attempting  to  apply  it  for  purposes  of  coercion.  As  the  Charge 
probably  represents  the  high- water  mark  of  what  may  be  expected 
in  the  way  of  protest,  admonition,  and  reform,  the  question  is  an 
important  one. 


There  are  certain  preliminary  and  historical  matters  which  it  is 
desirable  to  dispose  of  first.  It  is  not  proposed  in  this  paper  to  enter 
into  any  elaborate  discussion  as  to  the  true  meaning  and  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Anglican  Articles  and  formularies  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
Supper,  In  the  main  it  will  be  difficult  for  any  one  who  knows  the 
lii&tory  of  the  Articles^  who  reads  tfiem  in  their  obvious  sense^  and  in 
the  light  of  the  well-known  views  of  their  framers — Cranmer  and 
others — and  who  accepts  the  interpretation  put  on  them  by  the 
majority  of  divines  of  aO  schools  up  to  the  time  of  the  Tractarian 
revival  in  the  present  century,  to  question  the  correctness  of  the 
Archbishop's  statement — reservation  being    made  meanwhile   of  hia 
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remarkable  dicttim  on  the  admissibilifcy  of  a  Coosabstantiationist 
interpretation — that  their  doctrine  is  substantially  the  very  moderate 
one  set  forth  by  Hooker.  It  might  even  be  pleaded  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  Articles  and  Commmiion  OfiBce  is  rnorc  moderate  than  Hooker's.* 
It  is  signiJIcant  that  the  Prayer-book  thronghout  prefers  the  simple 
expressions — "The  Lord's  Sapper/'  or  '*  Supper  of  the  Lord/*  to  the 
designation  **  The  Holy  Eacharist,"  which  the  Archbishop  in  eiponnd- 
iog  its  doctrine  employs.  We  have  not  in  its  pages  an  "  Altar/'  bat 
only  ''  the  Lord^s  Table,"—"  The  Table,"  The  term  **  Sacrifice  '* — 
dear  to  High  Anglican  hearts — does  not  once  occar,  save  in  the  single 
expression  *'  sacrifice  of  praise."  As  to  the  rigour  with  which  every 
reference  to  the  Mass  was  pnrged  oat,  there  is  no  reply  possible  to 
the  statements  of  Roman  Catholics  when  pressing  this  point  home 
on  their  Anglican  opponents. t  We  grantj  then,  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  Articles  and  Office,  still  with  the  above  reservation,  is  as  the 
Archbishop  reprefients  it.  The  only  strange  thing  is  that  the 
Archbishop  shoQld  imagine  that  the  AnglicaQ  commnnion,  with 
the  Greek  and  other  Churches  of  the  East,  the  Romans,  and  the 
Lntherans,  has  a  monopoly  of  this  doctrine,  or  of  what  he  regards  as 
the  vital  part  of  it,  **  the  reality  of  the  gift  bestowed  in  the  Holy 
Communion/' j:  It  is  a  remarkable  combination  which  is  here  made 
by  an  expounder  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Anglican  Church — as  remark- 
able in  what  it  leaves  ont  as  in  what  it  takes  in— and  in  the  interests 
of  historical  truth  it  is  right  that  a  few  words  should  be  said  upon  it. 
The  Chnrches  put  aside  in  the  Arch  bishop  *s  enumeration  at  least 
embrace  the  Churches  of  the  Reformed  or  Calvinistic  persuasion. 
These,  accordingly,  are  credited  with  the  view  which  is  opposed  to  that 
of  the  commnmcation  of  a  special  snpematural  gift  in  the  Sacrament, 
viz. :  **  That  no  special  gift  is  bestowed  in  the  Sacrament,  but  that 
the  value  of  it,  mainly  if  not  enttrelyj  resides  in  the  effect  produced 
on  the  soul  of  the  receiver  by  the  commemoration  of  that  wonderful 
act  of  love,  our  Lord's  Sacrifice  of  Himself  on  the  Cross/*  §  Thi^, 
the  purely  commemorative,  or  so-called  **  Zwingliau/'  view,  the 
Archbishop  evidently  attributes  to  the  Reformed  Churches  generally. 
The  fact  that  he  does  so  will  be  thought  by  many  only  to  show  how 
narrow  is  his  ootlook  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  communion,  and 
how  imperfectly  he  appreciates  the  historical  relations  even  of  the 
latter.     We  need  not  at  this  point  discuss  the   question,  which  will 

•  Dr.  Hodge,  the  PHoceton  tboologianj  contends  that  the  English  Articles  conform 
more  Dearl7  to  the  Zwinglian  than  to  the  Calvlniatio  ideas  and  phmseologj  In  regard 
to  the  Lord's  Supper.— ^'Syst,  Thcol."  iii.  p.  030. 

t  See  the  **  Vindication  "  above  referred  to,  and  a  striking  article  in  tho  Tablet  for 
June  4, 

+  **  Charge/'  p,  8. 

§  JhuL  p.  il  It  is  a  remarkable  comparison  when  the  Archbishop  adds,  **  Btit  there 
is  no  special  gift,  no  snpernatnral  interposition,  anj  more  than  in  prajer/'  Is  there 
then  no  special  spiritaal  blessing  or  aupernatural  interposition  In  prajer?  Ocewondew 
anew  what  Dr.  Tecuple  means  b^  "giff 
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come  up  later,  how  far  his  langoage  is  a  fair  and  complete  statement 
even  of  the  position  of  Zwingli  and  OecolampadiuB — the  Reforruers 
with  whom  the  merely  commemorative  view  is  generally  associated. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  in  his  intense  recoil  from  everything  savouring 
of  a  literal  and  corporeal  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Eacharistic 
elements,  and  a  literal  '*  mandncation  "  connected  therewith,  Zwingli 
iv*as  led  to  formulate  his  doctrine  of  a  believing  contemplation  (Jui^i 
tantemplutto)  of  Christ  in  the  Sapper  in  a  somewhat  too  bald  and  in* 
tellectnal  fashion — 710^,  however,  as  denying  the  true  epiritaal  presence 
of  Christ  with  His  people,  or  their  real  communion  with  Him,  and 
nourishment  by  His  Spirit^  in  the  breaking  of  bread.*  But  it  is  only 
fair  to  recognise  that  whatever  one-sidedness  is  chargeable  against 
him  in  this  respect  was  largely  corrected  in  his  later  ntteranoee,t 
and  in  those  of  his  immediate  followers,}  &^d  disappears  almost 
entirely  in  the  matured  Swiss  Confessions ;  §  while  the  doctrine  of 
Calvin^  with  its  insistence  on  a  real  supernatural  impartation  of  the 
life-giving  energy  of  Christ's  flesh  and  blood  to  the  believing  com- 
municant, isj  in  fact,  a  remarkably  **  high  ^*  one  I|  (too  "  high  **  for 
the  taste  of  many  of  his  followers),!!  and  hardly  to  be  distinguished 
from  Hooker*s,  held  by  the  Archbishop  to  be  the  doctrine  of  the 
Articles.  Hooker,  indeed,  might  himself  have  taught  the  Arch- 
bishop better,  had  his  Grace  deigned  to  consult  him,  for  ha  expressly 
vindicates  the  *'  Sacramentaries,"  as  he  terms  thetn,  from  the  low  views 
imputed  to  them,  and  pays  a  glowing  tribute  to  Calvin,  which 
Anglican  divines  might  greatly  profit  by  atudying.**  The  truth 
is  that,  instead  of  the  Anglican  Church  being  grouped,  as  it  is  by  the 
Archbiahop,  with  the  Greek,  Roman,  and  Lutheran  commnnions,  on 
the  ground  of  affinity  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Eucharist,  and  the 
Eeforraed  Charchea  being  set  on  a  lower  plane  as  teaching  an  opposed 
Yiew,  th©  relations  ought  precisely  to  be  reversed.     The  doctrine  of  the 

*  *'  We  believe,'*  he  says  in  his  confessioD  sent  to  Francis  I.  shortlj  before  his  death » 
**  that  Chriist  is  troly  present  in  the  Lord's  Sapper  :  yea,  we  believe  that  there  is  no 
Comoumion  without  the  presence  of  Christ,''  and  he  oites  Matt,  xvlii.  20  in  proot 

t  Wo  may  refer  to  the  15th  of  the  Marburg  Articlea  ;  see  also  Domer*a  **  HirL  of 
Prot.  TheoL"  i.  p.  33  (B/P,).     Etorner  points  oat  that  ZwingU's  earliest  and  laU 
utterances  are  the  richest. 

%  The  Zwinglian  and  Calviniitic  theologians  came  to  a  perfect  agreement  in  tl 
Cbn4en9tts  Tigurinui  {15^9),  in  defence  of  which  Calvin  says  :  *' Nor,  indeed,  if  thr 
most  excellent  and  illustrious  servants  of  Christ,  Zwingli  and  Oecolampadiua,  snrrbt 
to  tbi«  day*  would  thej  change  the  slightest  word  in  that  statement. " — Niemeyer^  p.  2 

§  See  the  strong  expressions  in  the  Tetrapolitana,  the  First  Baste  Confesdon,  aod 
First  and  Second  Helvetic  Confessions.     Cy.  the  Scotch  Confesiion  of  15C0  :  " 
confess  that  believers  in  the  tight  use  of  the  Lord^s  Sapper  eat  the  body  and  drink  tL- 
blood  of  Jesos  Christ,  and  we  nrmlj  believe  that  He  dwells  in  them  and  they  in  Him. 
nay,  that  they  thus  become  (lesh  of  His  flesh  and  bone  of  His  bone," 

jj  See  below  p.  795.  •*  In  the  Saored  Sapper,"  he  says,  '*  we  acknowledge  it  ft 
miracle  transcending  both  nmture  and  our  nnder&tanding,  that  Christ's  life  la  nuuHi 
common  to  us  with  Himself,  and  His  flesh  is  given  to  us  as  aliment.'— Appendix  t? 
his  *'  De  Part,  Carnis  et  Sanguinis  Christi."     fj.  *'  Institutci,*'  iv.  17,  10. 

5  Thus,  cff.  Dr.  Cunningham  in  his  **  Iteformers  and  Theology  of  tho  Reformation," 
p,  240. 

••  •*  Eccl.  Polity,'*  bk.  y.  67.     Tha  tribute  to  Cilvin  is  in  the  Preface  to  tht  work. 
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[Anglican  Articles  has  not  only  no  affinity  with,  but  stands  in  direct 
I  and  formal  opposition  to,  that  of  the  Greek  and  fioman  Churches — 
the  doctrines  of  these  being  now  for  practical  parposes  indistiDguish' 
able — ^whLle,  if  anything  can  be  affirmed  with  certainty  regarding  the 
Anglican  Articles  on  the  Sapper,  it  is  that  they  stand  in  the  closest 
relation  to  the  Heformed  or  Calvinistic  view,  and  were  shaped  under 
its  direct  inflaence/ 

The  Archbishop  is^  therefore,  totally  astray  in  supposing,  as 
apparently  he  does,  that  the  Reformed  Churches  would  be  less  disposed 
than  his  own  to  recognise  a  special  supernatural  gift  in  the  Supper. 
There  is  no  statement  in  the  Anglican  Articles  on  this  subject  they  could 
not  accept,  and  no  declaration  of  Hooker's  they  could  not  parallel  with 
others  from  their  own  theologians.  They  would  affirm  as  strenuously 
as  Dr.  Temple  that  *^  the  bread  and  the  wine  are  no  doubt  figures, 
but  they  are  figures  which  imply  realities  "t — ^hat  the  gift  conveyed  is 
"something  far  beyond  the  natural  working  of  our  own  minds" — 
**  that  it  belongs  to  the  same  order  as  the  things  expreEsed  by  the 
familiar  but  mysterious  phrases,  ^  The  Communion  of  Saints,' *  The 
[ndwelling  of  Christ,*  *  The  Church;  the  '  Lord's  Body/  and  the  like," 
— and  that  the  efficacy  of  the  Sacrament  is  recognised  in  its  **  uniting 
us  to  Christ  in  a  special  manner  and  degree,  giving  new  power,  new 
eleansing^  new  life,  and  even  new  insight  into  spiritual  thingSi 
leavening  the  whole  being  with  a  heavenly  infection."  t  The  Arch- 
bishop has  plainly  not  read  much  Scottish  theology  or  heard  many 
Scottish  Sacramental  addresses,  or  the  hallucination  under  which  he 
labours  on  this  point  would  long  ago  have  been  dispelled. 

Assuming,  however,  that  the  historical  sense  of  the  Articles  has 
been  satisfactorily  ascertained,  have  we  reached  a  perfectly  clear  and 
unambiguous  position  ?  Unfortunately,  this  cannot  be  affirmed.  The 
famous  Gorham  case  in  1849-50,  and  the  Bennett  judgment  referred 
to  in  the  Archbishop's  Charge,  are  reminders  that  the  historical  inter- 
pretatiouj  after  all,  carries  us  only  a  little  way.  There  has  to  be 
frankly  faced  the  fact,  accounted  for  by  the  circumstances  of  their 
origin,  that  the  Articles  and  formularies  are  not  themselves  perfectly 
harmonious ;  that  they  exhibit  the  inevitable  defects  of  the  compromise 
from  which  they  sprang  in  blending  together  ideas  and  expressions 
derived  from  the  previous  Catholicism  with  doctrines  only  partially 
reconcilable  with  these ;  that  they  retain  expressions  which  at  least, 
as  Dr.  Newman  would  say,  are  *'  patient "  of  another  interpretation, 
and,  indeed,  in  their  original  use,  bore  it*       The  effect  is  to  give  a 

*  Cramner's  tIcws  are  weU  knowD,  and  he  stood  in  the  most  iDtimate  relations  with 
the  IcadiDg  Swiss  theologians,  cy.  Schaff,  **  Creeds  ol  Christendom,"  i.  pp.  CM  g,, 
648/. 

i  The  Scotch  Confesstoii  of  1560,  prepared  bj  Knox,  declares  emphatioaUj,  *'  We 
uttcrlj  condemn  the  vanity  of  thoae  who  affirm  the  Saoramenta  to  be  nothing  cUe  bnt 
naked  and  bare  s5gns.'*  %  *' Charge,**  pp.  6,  7, 
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certain  footlog  within  the  formnl&ries  to  opbuons  which  wcm^  from 
the  minds  of  those  who  drew  them  np  at  the  Beforaialioci.  The 
Gorbam  case  was  a  eignal  instance  of  thLa  in  regard  to  the  dodnBe 
of  Baptismal  Begeneration.  Less  ambigoitj,  perhaps,  attachee  to  th» 
language  employed  on  the  Sapper,  bnt  there  are  still  phraaep,  as  the 
Archbishop  points  oat,  which  may  colonrably  be  used  in  another  geose 
than  the  Protestant  one.  This  may  not  justify  Dr.  Temple  in 
that  the  language  of  the  Articles  and  Prayer-book  '*  permits,"  or 
not  intended  to  exclude,  such  a  doctrine  as  '*  Consnbetaatiation  " — 
the  plain  ret^ding  of  the  documents  is  against  him  ;  bat  it  is  here, 
nevertheless,  where  the  attempt  to  exclude  the  subtler  forms  of  the 
Consubstantiation  theory  by  force  of  law  would  probably  fail,  as  in 
fact  it  has  already  failed.  For  we  shall  see  below  that  it  was  quite 
a  mistake  to  confine  "  Consubstantiation  "  to  the  crass  theory  of  a 
^*  corporeal ''  presence  which  the  Bennett  judgment  declared  inadmis- 
sible. Both  it  and  the  Transubstantiation  doctrine  are  capable  of 
assuming  much  subtler  forms,  and  the  Bennett  judgment  may  quite 
fairly  be  pleaded,  as  it  is  by  the  Archbishop,  in  proof  that  a  man  may 
hold  all  the  essentials  of  the  Coosubstautlation  doctrine,  and  yet  the 
law  be  unable,  or  unwilling,  to  deprive  him  of  his  position.  And  this 
is  precisely  the  gravity  of  the  existing  situation  in  the  Anglican 
Church,  or  one  element  of  it* 

For,  after  all,  it  cannot  be  too  ^troDgly  emphasised  that  what  the 
people  in  those  realms — or  the  great  majority  of  them — are  concerned 
about  IB  not  primarily  the  interpretation  of  the  Anglican  formularies. 
That  is  important  in  its  place,  but  their  eye  is  on  something  beyond 
— on  the  manifest  Kome-ward  drift  of  an  inflQential  and  increasing 
section  of  the  clergy  of  a  Church  for  which,  as  established  by 
law,  and  claiming  the  proud  name  and  possessions  of  the  Church 
of  England,  they  cannot  free  themselves  from  a  measure  of  responsi- 
bility. And  what  they  are  asking  themselves  is — Whether  this  drift 
is  to  be  allowed  to  go  on  unchecked^  with  the  result  of  the  practical 
undoing  of  the  work  of  the  Reformation ;  or  whether  it  can  be  put  a 
stop  to,  and  the  Church  be  brooght  back,  in  ritual  and  doctrine^  to 
its  genuinely  Protestant  character-  If  it  could  be  shown  that  the 
legal  interpretation  of  Articles  and  Offices  admits  of  the  doctrines  and 
practices  which  create  the  present  scandal^  or  that  episcopal  or  civil 
intervention  is  ineffectual  to  check  them — as  in  the  case  of  eo 
deep-seated  and  long-tolerated  an  evil  we  are  free  to  say  we  think  it 
is^ — this  would  not  calm  their  minds,  or  be  held  to  be  a  reason  for 
settling  down  quietly  in  acquiescence  in  a  situation  felt  to  be  intoler* 
able.  It  would  only  create  a  new  call,  and  lay  on  them  heavier 
responaibilitieB,  to  seek  a  more  drastic  remedy.  The  sole  point  of 
view,  therefore,  from  which  the  majority  of  them  wiO  be  disposed  to 
regard  the  Archbishop's  Charge — to  come  back  to  that — is  whether  it 
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is  a  SQitable  instramenfc,  by  inBtrnction,  admoQitioD,  moral  saasioD,  or 
exercise  of  episcopal  authority,  for  bringing  aboat  the  reform  that  is 
desired*  Does  it  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  and  grapple  with  the 
really  vital  issues  in  the  conflict  bow  in  progress  in  Church  and 
nation  ?  Or  must  it  be  said  of  it  that  in  respect  of  the  main  con* 
tentioD — the  chiefest  issue  of  all — it  is  widely  aside  from  the  mark, 
a  long  ignoraiio  tlencki }  This  is  the  question  we  are  to  seek  in  the 
following  paragraphs  to  answer. 


If  an  intelligent  observer  were  asked — What  is  the  crux  of  the 
existing  aituation  in  England,  the  true  dividing-line  between  parties, 
the  vital  issue  in  the  conflict  now  being  waged  with  such  fierceness  ? 
he  would  probably  have  little  difficulty  in  replying — It  is  the  doctrine 
of  the  Mass — the  idea  of  the  Eacharist  as  a  propitiatory  Sacrifice 
offered  for  the  living  and  the  dead ;  and,  as  the  other  side  of  the 
same  conception,  the  idea  of  the  officiating  minister  as  a  *'  Sacrificing 
Prieat,"  This,  it  will  not  be  disputed,  is  the  essence  of  the  matter 
on  the  Roman  Catholic  view*;  it  was  the  supreme  matter  with  the 
TractariauB ;  it  i^  the  darling  claim  of  the  party  of  Lord  Halifax 
now.  Nothing  will  satisfy  this  party  but  the  destinction  of  a 
'*  eacrlficing  priesthood.**  It  is  in  their  eyes  the  chief  characteristic 
and  glory  of  their  office.  And  it  is  here  also  that  the  battle  was 
fought  hottest  and  thickest  in  the  days  of  the  Reformation,  The 
Mass  was  to  the  early  Reformers  the  very  **  abomination  of  desola- 
tion  "  in  the  Sanctuary — the  visible  symbol  of  whatever  was  blas- 
phemous, God-dishonouring,  and  antichristian  in  the  system  they 
contended  against.  In  this  presumptuous  claim  of  the  priesthood  to 
re-make  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  upon  the  altar,  to  re- offer  His 
Sacrifice,  to  exalt  material  elements  into  objects  of  worship,  and  to 
extend  their  power  beyond  earth  into  the  realms  of  the  dead,  they 
saw,  as  it  were,  the  erimen  majestalis  of  the  dominant  Church — ita 
most  daring  infringement  of  the  prerogatives  of  Christ*  The  over- 
throw of  the  Mass,  therefore,  was  everywhere  the  first  object  of  their 
efforts.     Zwingli  in  Switzerland,  Knox  in  Scotland^t  Cranmer   and 

♦  This  is  made  very  clear  bj  the  Papal  Bull  on  Orders,  and  by  the  more  recent 
"  Vindication  "  of  it  by  Cardinal  Vaaghan  and  the  Bishops  of  Westminater.  The  priest, 
say  the  latter,  "may  have  other  powers  annexe:}  to  his  offioe"— of  forgiving  sins, 
preaching,  pastoral  care,  &c. ;  **  but  they  are  not  of  its  est enoe.  .  •  .  He  is  a  priest 
solely  because  he  has  the  office  and  power  of  effecting  the  Heal  Objective  Presence  on 
the  altar  of  the  true  body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  thereby  ofTtsriDg  Him  up  In 
in  Sacrifice"  (p,  17). 

t  Knox  declared  that  one  Mass  was  more  terrible  to  him  than  10,000  armed  men 
in  the  oonntry,  and  Mr  Fioade  declares  that  be  was  right.—'*  Inflaence  of  Hef .  on 
Soottiah  Character."  It  is  claimed  that  Knox  had  an  important  influence  in  exclading 
this  doctrine  completely  from  the  English  Communion  Office.  **  A  ronagate  Scot," 
said  Dr  Weston,  in  a  disputation  with  Latimer,  after  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary, 
**  did  take  away  the  adoration  or  worshipping  of  Christ  in  the  Sacrament,  by  whose 
procurement  that  heresy  was  put  into  the  last  Communion-book  ;  so  much  pre- 
vailed that  one  man's  authority  at  that  time." — See  M'Crie's  "  Knox,"  ch.  iii.i  and 
note  Q* 
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*WhKt  mr^Uk  it  to  take  mwmj  txma^  ^mi^tmm 
^Am  Wm  'Boprnj^  m  long  m  Ifao  taro  Aief  looli  wm 

vMl  M  bat  InvlMi  ud  lenvi Imi  tte  rmj  bodf  off  liw 

ntlier  Ibe  fivte  «f  IfaB  medi^  k  tte  FopU  dfKlniie  cif  T 

cf  tlie  BmI  FraencB  of  Osvfc'k  Flokud  Bbod  In  tlM 

Alter  (m  tfcsf  caD  It).  sDd  of  tk  &acifin  ni  OUatioB  cf  tk  I 

^eea,  whiA  gpote»  if  tfay  W  ■!«■  u  i  in  tt>  Lorfb  TJagymri,  tfcy  ^^^ 

fpmdd  fk  gnnBd  c^iD  vi&  Oieiildflmnasd  flo^^ 

lloro  tmpoftMit,  pshftiBt  k  il  to  obeerre  tlial  Lnllier  ia  Ge^ 

^Hgf 'J  liizDaelf  in  pndstlj  Uie  eame  waj.     It  b  defiiimUs  to 

iliii  dmr^  m  tlia  Aidihiiliop  la  miattij  wiahfol  to  Bluid  on 

tarns  wiA  tiie  Lnlhenns  in  Us  co^oslioii  of  Aa 

tdce0  pniiin  to  bavo  it  nodentood  ttat  the  dodrine  of 

tiitioo,  to  wliicii  lie  ta  wOIiDg  to  gnat  n  CooliDg  in  tbe  Chnnsh,  is 

^itinginflliaUe  from  that  of  tlie  LotlMians;  sxid  the  infereiMSd  we  am^ 

tMcitlj  left  to  draw  Ib^  that  if  audi  good  Prol€etn&tB  as  tlie  JM&crmm 

can  bold  this  doctrine  there  can  he  nothing  in  it  Teiy  banefBt     Bat 

diere  ia  oyeriooked  here  a  vital  di&renoe.      If   the  Cadioliciamg 

flection  of  the  clergy  wish  for  the  reoognition  of  Consabstantialini  in 

the  Chnrch  of  England,  it  is,  as  the  pffuctice  of  moltitndea  of  tliem 

fibows,  that  they  ms^y  base  on  this  the  doctrine  of  the  Maa^  or  eome* 

thing  indistinguishable  from  it.     Bat,  whatever  Lather's  Tiews  were 

on  Ckmsnbetantiation — ^and  these  we  shall  look  at  after^ — ^it  is  at  leafit 

certain  that  be  held  the  Mass  in  ntter  abhorrence,  and  expressed  bim*^ 

self  in  the  strongest  terms  of  denunciation  of  it,  and  of  the  whole 

system  of  prieetly  aseamption   aasociated  with  it     Already^  in  his 

treatise  on  *'The  Freedom  of  a  Christian  Man,"  in  1520,  he  cots  at 

the  root    of  this    priestly    system  in  his   assertion    of   the  doctrine 

of  the  tinivereal  priesthood  of   believers ;  and  in  the  treatise  of  the 

same    year  on   ^*  The  Babylonish  Captivity   of  the    Church,"  while 

still  neing   the    name,   he  pots  forth    all   his   tnjght  to  uproot  the 

*'  impious "   notion  of   the    Mass   **  aa   a   work   and   Sacrifice  " — the 

prolific    parent^    as    he    regards    it,    of   moQstroas    abases    in     the 

Oborch.t      When,  later,  it  came  to    the  writing   of  the    Smalcald 

Articles    (1537),    be    had    no    terms    of  reprobation   for    the    Mass 

vehement   enough.     The  Mass  is  denounced   as   *Hhe  greatest  and 

most   terrible  abomioation/'  the  "  dragon's  tail  which  has  produced 

a  multiplicity  of  abominations  and  idolatries/'     He  says   he  would 

rather    bo    burned    than  allow  that    a  Massing    Priest  is   eqnal  to 

*  Prefaoo  to  hb  "  Defence  of  tha  Holy  an*}  Catliolio  Doctrine  of  the  Sscnua^at  of 
the  Body  and  Blood  of  Chrlat/' 
t  Bee  Wiwe  sod  BachbcJm'i  edition  of  Luther'i  '*  Primary  Works/*  pp.  181  Jfl 
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oar  Lord  and  Saviour.*  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  Latheran 
Creeds  fully  follow  Luther  in  this  rejection  of  the  Mass,  Among  the 
errors  coDdemned  by  the  Formola  of  Concord  is  "  the  Papistical 
Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  which  is  offered  for  the  eins  of  the  living  and 
the  dead."  t  There  is,  therefore,  a  diflerence  wide  as  the  poles  between 
the  position  of  the  modern  High  Church  Ritualist,  who  is  all  for  the 
Mass,  or  as  near  an  appraximation  to  it  as  he  can  get,  and  that  of 
Luther  and  his  followers,  who  will  have  none  of  the  Mass,  but  abhor 
it  aa  of  the  Evil  One. 

It  is  not,  then,  surely,  an  unreasonable  test  to  apply  to  the  Arch- 
bishop's recent  Charge  to  aak  how  it  proposes  to  deal  with  this  all- 
important  aspect  of  the  movement  at  present  agitating  the  Church  of 
England.  And  her©  the  amazing  fact  discovered  is,  that  this — the 
core  of  the  entire  controversy,  as  many  will  regard  it — ^is  all  but  com- 
pletely ignored  by  him.  Indirectly  it  may  be  said  to  be  touched  on  in 
certain  of  the  ritual  prohibitions,  {  but  in  the  treatment  of  the  dodinne 
of  the  Sacrament  the  issue  is  never  faced.  We  have  a  mild-mannered 
discussion  of  rival  theories  of  the  '*  Presence,"  but  not  a  word  on  this, 
the  greatest  practical  enormity  and  abuse  of  all.  This  is  what  we 
mean  by  speaking  of  the  Charge  aa  an  ignoratio  eltnchi — an  evasion  of 
the  main  issne.  The  connection  between  the  doctrine  of  the  Mass  and 
theories  of  the  "Presence*'  is,  indeed,  aa  we  shall  see,  profound. 
Take  away  certain  of  these  theories,  and  the  logical  baib  of  the 
Eucharistic  Sacrifice  is  annihilated.  But  the  Archbishop  does  not 
discuss  these  theDriea  with  any  avowed  reference  to  the  Mass,  nor 
does  he  firmly  adhere  to  the  only  view  of  the  Sacrament  by  which  the 
Mass  can  be  excluded.  On  the  contrary,  by  conceding  the  doctrine 
of  Consubstantiation,  he  leaves  the  door  open  by  which,  as  actually 
happened  in  Mr,  Bennett's  case,  the  adoration  of  the  Host,  the  Sacri- 
fice of  the  Mass,  and  whatever  else  is  objected  to,  can  all  be  brought 
back.  Nay,  aa  Ms  numerous  critics  have  pointed  out,  by  his  unfor- 
tunate admission  that  it  is  allowable  to  adore  Christ  in  the  Sacra- 
ment, if  He  is  believed  to  be  there,  but  with  no  other  **  external 
marks  of  adoration  except  kneeling  to  receive  the  consecrated 
elements,"  §  by  his  strange  declaration  that  a  clergyman  has  a  large 
latitude  in  teaching  allowed  him  in  the  pulpit,  if  only  he  is  correct 
in  his  ritual,  || — and  by  his  conspicuous  bracketiDg  of  his  Church 
with  the  Roman,  Greek,  and  Lutheran  Churches,  as  holding  cognate 
views  on  the  Sacrament  f — he  not  simply  leaves  the  door  open,  but 
positively  plays  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Non  tuHhis  avxiliis  is 
the  Reformation  to  be  defended. 

The  bottom  of  the   matter,  however,  is  not  jet  reached  by   any 
means.      The   Mass    is    the   outstanding    dividing    article    between 

♦  Part  ii.  art,  il  t  '*  Form,  of  Concord/*  art.  viL 

X  **  Charge,"  p.  lb,  |  IK  p.  16.  I  lb.  p,  27.  f  Ik  p,  a 
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Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  in  worship  ;  bnt  the  doctrine  of  the 
Maes  haa  itself  its  historical  and  logical  roots,  and  till  these  are 
reached  and  destroyed  little  is  aceomplished  in  finding  a  remedy  for^ 
or  protection  againbt,  the  evils  complained  of.  Oat  of  what  roots, 
theB»  has  the  doctrine  of  the  Mass  iteelf  grown  ?  To  that  que&tioQ, 
again,  we  venture  to  Bnbinitj  there  is  only  one  possible  answer.  The 
Mass  has  its  roots  in  the  twofold  doctrine : 

1.  Of  a  literal,  anbatantial  Presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  in  the  bread  and  wine  of  the  Sapper ;  and 

2-   Of  the  priesthood  of  the  clergy. 

The  two  things  are  not,  indeed,  independent.  They  grew  np 
together ;  they  sastaiii  each  other  ;  the  death  of  the  one  would 
probably  sooner  or  later  lead  to  the  decay  of  the  other.  Bat  just  for 
this  reason  the  presence  of  either  in  the  Chorch— even  though  the 
doctrine  of  the  Mass  may  not  immediately  be  developed  out  of  it,  op 
may  even  be  repudiated — is  a  real  and  vital  danger,  and  the  Church  is 
only  effect nally  SBfegnarded  when  it  has  got  rid  of  both. 

A  fake  doctrine  of  the  Satrameni  and  a  false  idea  of  (he  Churchy— 
these^  we  take  it,  are  the  two  roots  out  of  which  the  Mass,  with 
most  of  the  attendant  errors  of  ultra-Kitoalismj  grow  ;  and  we  ha?e 
next  to  aak  how  the  Archbishop's  Charge  bears  on  their  removal. 


The  Archbishop  has  a  neat  and  apparently  simple  scheme  of 
claesification  of  Sacramental  theorieSp  On  the  one  side  are  those  in 
which  the  virtue  of  the  Sacrament  is  only  in  the  natural  eflect  pro- 
duced on  the  soul  through  a  solemn  act  of  commemoration  ;  on  the 
other  are  those  which  admit  a  Real  Presence  of  Christ,  or  true  super- 
natural gift,  in  the  Supper  The  latter  are  then  sub-divided 
according  to  their  view  of  the  naivre  of  this  Presence — whether  as 
effected  by  a  mir&cnlous  transformation  of  the  substance  of  the  bread 
and  wine  into  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord  (Transubstantiation), 
or  by  a  mysterious  conjunction  of  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord 
with  the  bread  and  wine  without  actual  conversion  (Consubstantiation)^ 
or  by  a  mystical  impartation  by  Christ  of  the  virtue  of  His  body  and 
blood  to  the  believer  in  the  act  of  Commonion^  without  change  in  the 
cutward  elements  (the  Eeceptionist  view).  This  last,  the  view  of 
Hooker,  is  said  to  *'  satisfy  '^  all  the  language  of  the  Prayer-book,  bat 
that  langoaga  is  held  to  admit  alao^  at  least  not  to  preclude,  the 
middle,  or  Consubstantiationist  interpretation.  For  the  particular  end 
we  have  in  view,  however,  the  dividing-line  in  Sacramental  theories 
falls  to  be  placed  quite  differently  from  where  the  Archbishop  puts  it. 
The  real  dividing-line,  we  take  it,  as  respects  the  question  now  in 
handj  is  not,  as  he  thinks,  between  those  theories  which  admit  and 
those  which  deny  a  **gift,"  but  between  those  which  place  the 
**  Presence  **  objectively  in  the  material  elements  as  the  result  of  words 
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of  consecration,  and  those  which  make  the  **  gift/'  *^  grace,*'  or 
^'  Presence "'  a  Bpiritual  blesaing  imparted  inwardly  to  the  soul  of  the 
recipient,  and  conditioned  bj  faith*  On  one  side  of  thia  line  will 
fall  all  forms  of  theory  (TraDaabstantiation,  Consnbatantiation,  Im- 
panation)  which  materialise  the  Sacrament  by  regarding  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  to  be,  in  Hooker's  words,  *^  externally  seated  in  the 
very  consecrated  elementa  themselves  '*  ;*  on  the  other  side  will  fall 
all  views  (Zwinglian,  Calvin's,  Hooker's)  which  regard  the  blessing 
of  the  Sacrament  as  purely  internal  and  spiritaal,  and  dependent  on 
faith.  The  principle  on  which  this  division  turns  is  no  metaphysical 
or  trifling  one.  It  is  one,  in  trnth,  which  cleaves  the  matter  to  ite 
root.  The  second  class  of  theories  exclndes  all  priestly  and  sacrificial 
notions,  In  them,  therefore,  a  development  into  such  a  doctrine  as 
the  Mass  is  ipso  fado  impossible.  The  steady  gravitation  of  the 
former  class  of  theories,  on  the  other  hand,  is,  as  all  history  shows,  to 
Sacerdotalism  and  the  Mass.  It  need  not  be  denied  that  even  those 
theories  which  we  deem  most  objectionable  had  originally  a  true 
religions  root.  The  real  religions  interest  in  all  theories  of  the 
Sacrament  is  the  desire  of  the  believer  to  feel  that  he  has  in  this 
ordinance,  not  a  merely  historical,  bat  a  liriog,  present  Christ— One 
with  whom  he  stands  in  real  commiinion — who  is  not  merely  figured 
in  the  elements,  but  who  imparts  Himself  to  the  members  of  His 
spiritaal  body  as  the  very  snstenance  of  their  life-  That  conviction 
tends  naturally  to  express  itself  in  strong  and  sensoons  language,  and 
such  language,  only  too  early  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  came  to  be 
taken  realistically  as  implying  that  in  some  mysterious  sense  symbol 
and  reality  were  one — that  Christ's  flesh  and  blood  were  literally  and 
objectively  present  in  the  bread  and  wine  on  the  altar.  But  men 
handling  Christ's  actual  body  and  blood  on  the  altar,  nay,  by  their 
words  of  consecration  prodnciog  it,  could  hardly  help  attaching  a 
mysterious  and  sacerdotal  significance  to  their  own  office,  or  avoid 
altering  the  idea  of  **  Sacrifice  "  associated  with  the  Supper — "  the 
Sacrament  of  the  giring  of  thanks,"  as  Zwingli  called  it — -into  that 
o!  a  propitiatory  oflering  entrusted  to  them  to  make*t  The  less 
could  they  help  it  that  the  atmosphere  they  breathed  was  one  already 
saturated  with  pagan  suggestions  of  priesthood  and  sacrifice.  Thus 
grew  up  the  Mass.  If  we  wish  to  get  rid  of  it,  we  must  retrace  our 
steps,  and  get  rid  of  the  perversions  of  the  trath  from  which  it 
sprang.  Let  as  take  the  two  classes  of  Sacramental  theories  in 
order. 

Our    interest  in  the  first    class  lies  naturally  in   the  remarkable 

•  '*  Ecc.  PoHty;*  bfc,  v.  67. 

t  Professor  Loofa,  iti  hi*  article  on  the  "Ahendmabr*  In  the  new  Herstog,  finds  the 
first  dangerous  step  m  the  development  of  tbb  doctrine  in  the  application  to  the 
Supper  of  the  notion  of  SaciiQce  £i.  p.  44J, 
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pronotmcement  joBt  made  on  the  admissibilitj  of  the  doctrme  of  Con-* 
Bubstantiation  in  the  Anglican  Church,  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
declaration  is  one  of  most  Beriooa  import.  The  Archbishop  in  his 
Charge  draws  a  strong  distinction  between  the  theory  of  Transnb- 
stantiation  and  that  of  Consnbstantiation.  The  one  is  a  **  human  • 
invention  ";  *  the  other  has  no  such  hard  name — or  any  hard  name — - 
applied  to  it  The  one  is  held  to  be  forbidden  by  the  Articles  aod 
Prayer-book  ;  the  other  is  allowed.  The  truer  instinct  of  most  of  his 
critics  has  gnided  them  to  perceive  that,  in  lending  this  sanction  to 
Confinbstantiation,  the  Archbishop  has  really  snrrendered  the  key  of 
Ms  pofiition.  For  on  what  ground  is  eo  sharp  a  distinction  made 
between  the  two  theories  ?  Both  are  theories  of  an  objective  and 
literal — ^liall  we  say  a  physical  ? — Presence  of  Christ's  body  and  blood 
in  the  elements.  In  what,  then,  lies  the  enormous  difference  between 
them  ?  Is  it  in  the  metaphysical  explanation  of  the  nature  of  this 
Presence?  We  agree  with  the  Archbishop  that  the  philosophical 
objections  are  insuperable  to  the  idea  of  a  aobstance  being  spirited 
away,  or  changed  into  another  substance,  while  the  accidents  remain » 
and  continue  to  affect  the  senses  as  before.  But  is  there  really  much 
to  choose  in  point  of  credibility  or  intelligibility  between  this  doctrine 
and  the  other,  according  to  which  the  bread  and  wine  are  not,  indeed, 
changed,  but  the  veritable  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  somehow 
united  with  them,  inhere  in  Ihemj  are  bound  up  **  in,  with,  and  under  " 
them,  and  are  distributed  and  partaken  of  with  the  mouth  along  with 
them  ?  The  Archbishop  condemns  the  one  theory,  with  ample  reason, 
as  unscriptural  and  tending  to  superstition.  But  why  not  the  other  ? 
If  **  there  is  not  a  word  in  the  Kew  Testament  which  can  be  wrested 
into  a  support  for  the  dcctrine  of  the  conversion  of  the  substance  of 
the  bread  into  the  body  of  our  Lord>  or  of  the  substance  of  the  wine 
into  His  blood  "  (p,  11),  is  there  any  word  of  Scripture  that  can  be 
wrested  into  a  support  of  this  secret  metaphysical  oooj miction  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  with  the  physical  elements  on  the  Consub* 
stantiation  theory  ?  If  the  literal  sense  of  the  words  of  institution 
are  to  be  pressed,  we  are  bound  to  say  that  it  is  the  Romanist,  not 
the  Archbishop,  who  has  the  balance  of  reason  on  his  side*  The 
Bomanist  at  least  goes  all  the  length  of  bis  theory  in  holding  that 
when  Jesus  said  *'  This  is  my  body,"  "This  is  my  blood,**  He  meant 
literally  that  the  things  He  was  handling  wi're  His  very  body  and  His 
very  blood.  But  on  the  Con  substantiation  theory  the  bread  and  wine 
are  not  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  any  more  than  on  the  ordinary 
Protestant  view.  To  be  in  the  bread  and  wine,  or  with  it,  or  umkr 
itj  is  not  to  ht  the  bread  and  wine,  and  the  literal  meaning  of  the  words 
has  after  all  to  be  surrendered.  If,  again,  by  superstition  is  meant 
adoration  of  the  elements,  or  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  experience 

•  "Charg«/Vp,  11. 
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Bhows  that  the  one  theory  lends  itself  to  this  just  as  mnch  m  the 
other*  Given  the  acknowledgment  of  an  objective  Preseoce  of  Christ's 
flesh  and  blood  in  the  bread  and  wine^  and  the  metaphysical  explana- 
tion of  the  mode  of  that  Presence  is  of  very  Eecondary  importance. 
The  game  effects,  practically,  will  flow  from  both  theories.  Finally, 
the  crowning  Scriptural  objection  to  Transubstantiation — vi^.,  that  in 
it  Christ  is  repreBented  as  giving  to  His  Disciples  literally  Hija  broken 
body  and  shed  blood  while  yet  sittiiig  in  His  ?f7ibroken  body  and 
laished  blood  in  their  midst  on  the  evening  before  the  Sacrifice  on 
the  Cross  had  been  made — applies  with  not  lees  force  to  Consub- 
stantiation.  On  specalative  and  historical  grounds  also  it  might  be 
shown,  were  this  the  place  for  it,  that  the  sharp  distinction  set  up 
between  the  two  theories  cannot  be  maintained.  Life  mocks  at  logic, 
and  the  Protean  forms  which  both  theories  are  capable  of  aasuming  defy 
the  effort  to  pin  them  down  to  precise  definition.  Pressed  by  thediffi- 
cnlfciea  of  his  hypothesis,  the  advocate  of  Transubstantiation  has  resort 
to  snbtletiss  and  refinements  which  bring  his  position  into  sabfitaiitial 
accord  with  that  of  the  ConsnbstantiationiBt ;  the  latter,  habitnally 
using  Catholie  phraseology,  mentally  drops  the  distinction  between  hia 
own  theory  and  the  other,  and  fpeaks  and  acts  as  if  the  bread  and 
wine  had  actnally  becoim  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  It  was  by 
such  refinements  that  the  late  Dr.  Pusey,  staying  himself  on  the 
opinions  of  theologians,  oonld  peranade  himself  that  ^*  no  words  oonld 
express  more  exactly  the  faith  of  those  who  believe  in  the  Real 
Presence  than  the  language  of  the  Council  of  Trent/'  and  that  no  con- 
tradiction existed  between  the  Tridentine  doctrine  and  that  of  the 
Chnrch  of  Eogland  !  *  In  view  of  the  scholastic  quibbles  with  which 
the  whole  subject  bristles,  it  is  certain  that  the  Archbishop  would  find 
his  distinction  a  cobweb  one  if  it  came  to  a  court  of  law, 

Luther's  relation  to  the  doctrine  of  Consubstantiation  is  instruc- 
tive in  many  ways,  and  the  Archbishop's  references  to  **  Lutheranism  '*" 
in  the  Charge  make  it  necessary  that  this  point  also  should  receive 
attention.  It  must  always  he  a  marvel  how,  with  his  firm  grasp  of 
the  Evangelical  principle  that  faith  alone  saves  and  unites  with  Christy 
Luther  could  lay  the  stress  he  did  on  a  literal  bodily  Presence  and  ©atiug 
the  flesh  and  drinking  the  blood  of  Christ  in  the  Supper.  We  shall  not 
enter  here  into  the  causes,  but  simply  note  the  fact.  At  fi^ret,  indeed^ 
it  seemed  as  if  his  doctrine  of  faith  was  about  to  triumph  in  a 
spiritual  interpretation  of  the  Sacrament.  He  early  broke  with 
Transubstantiation,  and  gave  a  purely  spiritual  meaning  to  the  eating^ 
and  drinkbg  in  John  vi*t     But  even  in  his  *•  Babylonish  Captivity,*'  in 

*  Pa«ey*a  **U  Healthful  Re-nnioD  PowiMe?"  pp.  78-90.  For  Illuitraticma  of  th& 
refiiDements  of  the  Roman  dactiino  alluded  to,  see  this  pamphlet,  and  Gore's  '*I>!ji- 
Bertations/'  pp.  20ft- 8. 

t  '*  But  no  eating  gives  life,  except  the  eating  of  faith,  foi  this  is  the  trulj  spiiitnAl 
and  living  eating ;  as  Augtistitie  nays,  *  Why  do*t  thou  get  ready  thy  stomach  and  tliy 
teeth  1    Believe,  and  thou  hast  eaten.'  '*— Wace  and  Buchheim^  p.  147* 
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which  this  ib  done,  he  declares  his  firm  faith  in  an  actual  bodilj 
preseBce  of  Christ  in  the  elements,  and,  while  deriding  Transnl 
tiation  as  a  echolaatic  fiction,  still  allows  any  one  to  hold  that  view 
who  prerers  to  do  so.  It  is  noteworthy,  indeed,  that  all  throngh  life 
the  distinction  of  Transabstantiation  and  Consobstantiatioii  bore 
Luther  more  or  less  of  a  BpecnJative  character,  and,  in  his  confljc 
with  the  Swiss,  this  feeling  regarding  it  was  strengthened.*  Under 4 
fitress  of  controversy,  he  became  ever  more  vehement  in  his  insistence 
on  corporeal  Presence,  oral  mandncation,  and  the  eating  of  the  body  of 
Christ  by  believers  and  nnbelievers  alike.  His  famous  dilaniatur  el 
deniihii8  laceratur  oaght  not,  perhaps,  to  be  pressed  against  him,  bnt 
it  expresses  faithfully  enough  the  strong  realism  of  his  prevailing 
view.  Then,  to  lay  a  foundation  for  this  corporeal  Presence  in  the' 
Sapper,  the  doctrine  of  the  nbiqoity  of  Christ's  Humanity  was 
developed,  and  fantastical  Bpecalations  were  indulged  in  which  did 
away  with  the  properties  of  body  altogether,  and  reduced  even  Christ^a 
earthly  life  to  Doketic  illasion.  It  is  plain  that  the  Protestant  prin- 
ciple 80  well  expressed  in  his  earlier  work — *'  No  eating  gives  life, 
except  the  eating  of  faith"— is  here  in  grievous  danger  of  being 
utterly  lost  sight  of,  and  we  cannot  wonder  that  in  various  waye  this 
principle  should  be  found  reacting  against  the  conceptions  which 
jeopardised  it.  Melanchthon,  with  alt  his  reverence  for  Luther,  early 
felt  compelled  to  separate  from  him  in  his  views  on  the  Supper,  and 
came  round  to  opinions  more  nearly  resembling  those  of  the  Siriaa. 
Reformers. t  The  older  Lutheran  doctrine  of  corporeal  Presence  an4 
oral  manducation  enjoyed  a  seeming  triumph  in  the  Formula  of  Con- 
cord, jet  only  seeming,  for  the  crass  view  contended  for  by  the  rigid, 
party  could  not  maintain  itself  in  its  integrity.  In  three  ways  espe- 
cially the  genuine  Protestant  principle,  reacting  on  the  Consnbstan- 
tiation  doctrine^  modified  it  for  good.  (1)  In  confining  the  aasnmed 
union  of  Christ's  body  and  blood  with  the  Sacramental  elements  to 
the  actual  use,^  This  does  away  with  the  Presence  on  the  altar,  so  pro- 
lific of  soperfctition.  (2)  In  confining  the  reception  and  benefit  of  the  , 
bjdy  and  blood  of  Christ  to  the  icorihi/  commnnicant.  This,  the  view 
of  Melanchthon,  was  rejected  in  part  by  the  Formula  of  Concord,  bnt 
now  finds  universal  acce ptance,§  (3)  In  s])iriiuaiising  the  idea  of  the 
corporeal  Presence  till  it  became   indistinguishable  fiom  a  Presence 

•  Thus,  in  a  work  on  the  adomlion  of  the  gacrament  addressed  to  the  Bohemian 
Brethren  in  1623^  he  refutes  the  error  that  no  bread  remains  in  the  Sacrament,  but] 
adds,  '*But  no  great  importance  is  attached  to  \h\i  error,  if  only  It  be  allowed  thail 
the  body  and  blood  of  ChrlBt  are  there  with  the  Word  "  (In  Gieseler)  ;  and  towards  tb«l 
end  of  his  life,  in  1543,  he  says  jet  more  strongly—"  We  reject  nseless  and  8ophislicai| 
dispntations  concerning  TransuhBtantiation,  caring  nothing  if  any  one  believe  otherwiagJ 
or  not  '*  (Edstlin,  li,  p.  573).  This  bears  out  what  we  say  of  the  near  Telationshjp  of  th#1 
two  doctrmes,  and  of  the  futility  of  the  Archbishop's  marked  distinction  between  them.  ' 

t  His  altered  view  is  specially  indicated  in  the  changes  made  in  tho  15iO  edition  of 
the  Anj^&barg  Confession  (  Variata), 

^  Nihil  habet  raimum  SacramtrUt  extra  utum,  say  a   the  SuHdu  D&^atio  of  iha 
Formula  of  Concord* 

t  It  ia  expressed  also  in  the  S  wahian  Stfngramma, 


^^ 
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in  power  and  energy  ^ — a  dynamical  presence.  A  sopernataral, 
universal,  illocal  Preaeoca  can,  in  fact,  hardly  be  otherwise  conceived^ 
and  in  the  Giessen  school,  more  particolarlyj  the  ubiquity  of  Christ's 
Humanity  came  to  be  regarded  explicitly  as  one,  not  of  existence,  bot 
of  action  or  operation  (actio,  openUio).  This  brings  it  very  near  to 
the  Calvinistic  view  of  a  spiritual  Eeal  Presence,  with  which  Roman 
Catholic  theologians  (e.^,^  Bellarmine)  insisted  on  identifying  it,*  By 
these  steps  the  Lutheran  doctrine  was  partially  assimilated  to  the 
Reformed  J  with  which,  we  have  already  Beetij  it  is  at  one  in  rejecting 
in  its  entirety  the  doctrine  of  the  Mass  and  the  priestly  functions  of 
the  clergy.  Yet  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  how  greatly  the  purity  o£ 
the  Evangelical  principle  in  the  Lutheran  Chnrch  is  compromised  by  the 
remains  o£  this  ungpiritQat  and  nnscriptural  view  that  still  cleave  to  it, 
and  how  calamitons  it  would  be  if  the  Consnbstantiation  tenet  shoold 
find  sanction  in  the  Anglican  Church  under  cover  of  Articles  which 
not  only  betray  no  trace  of  it^  bat  by  the  explicit  affirination  of  the 
opposite  doctrine  directly  exclude  it. 

The  point  we  have  reached  is  that  the  Church  is  only  effectually 
safeguarded  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Massj  with  its  accompanying  evils 
and  abuses,  by  adhering  firmly  to  the  simple  and  Scriptural  view  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  which  regards  its  blessing  as  one  purely  spiritual 
and  internal.  We  go  back  here  to  the  truly  primitive  antiquity — ^the 
doctrine  of  the  New  Testament  itself.  The  Lord's  Supper,  in  its  pages, 
is  a  simple  spiritnal  rite^  charged,  indeed,  with  the  most  profound 
significance,  but  free  from  all  associations  of  mystical  transformation 
of  elements,  priestly  sacrifice,  and  oral  manducation  of  the  Savionr's 
body  and  blood,  which  after  ages  have  grafted  npon  it.  It  is  a 
spiritual,  and  therefore  also  a  reasonable  t  service,  to  which  ideas  of 
physical  eating  and  drinkbg  are  foreign.  Spiritual  eating  has  for  its 
correlative  a  Bpiritnal  object,  and  its  organ  is  faith,  not  the  month, 
which  receives  the  material  substances  of  bread  and  wine.  The 
primary  type  of  a  correct  observance  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  surely 
the  original  Supper  itself,  instituted  by  our  Lord  on  the  eve  of  His 
Passion,  It  will  scarcely  be  contended  that  the  first  Lord's  Supper 
was  less  a  real  Lord's  Sapper  than  those  which  the  Church  has  since 
observed  ;  yet  how  far  is  it  removed  from  those  ideas  which  Eomanist 
and  Ritualist  now  would  make  the  very  essence  of  it !  There  was  a 
Real  Presence  in  that  first  Supper— but  in  what  sense  ?  Manifestly 
in  the  sense  that  onr  Lord  was  sitting  personally  in  the  midfit  of  His 
Disciples,  as  now  He  is  spirituality  present  wherever  two  or  three  are 
gathered  together ;  J  but  assuredly  not  in  any  veiled  presence  of  His 
body  and  blood  under  the  symbols  which  He  handled.     To  suppose 

•  Scbaff,  '*  CreedJ  of  ChriBtendom/'  i.  pp.  326|  334. 
t  Rom.  xii.  1.  *  Matt.  znU.  20. 
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with  the  Lutherans  that  in  addition  to  His  actual  visible  presen 
the  chamber,  His  Humanity,  even  in  those  days  of  His  flesh,  possei<c! 
eome  mysterious  invisible  nbiquity^  in  virtue  of  which  He  ooold  a/jo 
be  present  in  the  bread  and  wine  which  He  distributed,  is  to  travesty 
the  holy  scene,  and  intellectually  degrade  it  by  converting  it  into  m 
species  of  thaumaturgy.  His  body  and  blood  are  giren  to  be  eaten 
and  drunk^ — but,  again,  in  what  eense  ?  We  have  only  to  think  of  the 
occasion  to  see  that  a  literal  conversion  of  the  elemeats  into  those  remlitiwv 
or  a  Beal  Presence  of  them,  is  here  out  of  the  question.  It  is  Hm 
broktn  body  and  His  shed  blood,  as  was  formerly  pointed  out,  which  is 
represented  in  the  symbols;  but  not  even  the  moat  literalisiiig 
Sacramentarian  will  aver  that  Christ's  body  had  yet  been  actually 
broken,  or  His  blood  shed.  The  Sacrifice  of  the  Croes  had  not  yet 
been  offered ;  how,  then,  could  the  body  broken  and  the  blood  shed 
in  it  be  literally  presented  in  the  bread  and  wine  ?  What  more  can 
be  affirmed  than  that  these  realities  are  here  symboHcally  presented  to 
intelligence  and  faith  ?  The  first  Supper,  held  on  the  evening  befara 
the  Sacrifice,  pointed  farwai^  to  it  as  a  thing  to  come ;  every  snbee^ 
qnent  Lord's  Supper  points  hack  to  it  as  a  Sacrffice  once  for  all  offered* 
But  in  neither  the  one  case  nor  the  other  can  it  be  imagined  there  is 
put  into  men's  hands  the  very  body  broken  and  blood  shed  npon  the 
Cross* 

Zwinglianism  !  it  will  be  said*  But  if  this  is  Zwinglianism,  it  is^ 
m  far  as  it  ffoes,  simple  and  incontestable  Scripture  truth*  Bat 
Zwinglianism — or,  as  we  prefer  to  say,  the  full  Reformed  view,  vrhicfa 
is  that  of  the  Anglican  Articles  also — has  other  elements,  which  give 
all  the  troth  that  can  be  Scripturally  pleaded  for  in  a  doctrine  of  the 
Real  Presence,  and  not  one  of  which  Zwingli  would  have  repudiated. 
We  may  state  the  matter  for  clearness'  sake  in  a  brief  aeries  of 
propositions, 

1,  The  Supper  is  a  symbolical  ordinance — a  thing  of  "Mgna.** 
Zwingli  is  absolutely  right  here.  The  bread  ia  bread,  the  wine  ta 
wine,  nothiug  more,  nothiug  less.  The  *' ia  "  tneana  "  Bignifiee.**  • 
The  only  transmutation  is  that  which  faith  effects  in  naing  tho| 
elements  religiously  as  symbols  of  divine  realities. 

2.  The  Supper  is  a  commemorative  ordinance.  It  is  ihai  at  all  e 
whatever  more.    Here,  again,  Zwingli  is  indubitably  right      It  ia  th 
memorial  of  the  Lord's  redeeming  Passion,  instituted  by  Qimself, 
which  His  peoi>le  gratefully  commemorate  His  Sacrifice,  avow  their 
debt  to  Him,  and  make  public  profession  of  their  faith. 
matter,  surely ! 

*  Dr.  ScbfifF  notes  that  ihls  ia  now  admitted  by  the  ablest  modem 
Kfthnu,  who  hud  defended  the  opposite  \1ew,  wrote  tn  1861  that  *Hho  Lui 
iaterpretatioD  of  the  words  of  infltitntion  mast  be  given  up/*    OccolAmpadliia  |a 
ago  pointed  out  tUnt  in  the  Aramaic,  which  oar  Lord  proDably  used,  the   **  is 
Dot  ocoor  at  alL 
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3,  The  Sapper  presents  realitiee.  It  is  not  a  mere  figure,  bnt 
exhibits  by  symbol  and  word  to  tie  mind  and  to  faith  the  very  realities 
of  which  Christ  spoke — His  broken  body  and  His  shed  blood.  It  is 
this  that  Zwingli,  in.^factj  contended  for  as  against  all  theories  of  a 
mysterious,  occult  presence  in  the  bread  and  wine.  The  realities  are 
the  broken  body  and  the  shed  blood  of  the  historical  transaction  on 
the  Cross,  I^^ot,  however,  as  if  the  bare  aefc  of  death  were  alone 
contemplated,  but  that,  with  all  the  benefit  and  grace  proceeding 
from  itj  and  with  the  remembrance  that  He  who  died  is  now  risen 
again,  and  is  the  life-giving  Head  of  His  Chnrch. 

4.  The  Supper  is  a  seal  and  pledge  of  grace — ^ratifiea  a  covenants 
That  also  Zwingli  held.  But  the  covenant  thus  ratified  in  the 
Sacrament  is  no  outward  or  formal  one.  Behind  it,  as  the  condition 
of  all  interest  in  its  promise,  is  the  vital  union  of  Christ  with  the 
members  of  His  spiritnal  body — the  Mystical  Union  of  which  St,  John 
and  the  Epistles  are  full/ 

5.  The  Supper  is  a  spiritual  feeding  on  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  and  an  act  of  living  communion  with  Him.  That  Zwingli  also 
taught.  The  eating  and  drinking,  in  accordance  with  the  6fch  chapter 
of  St.  John,  is  by  faith — by  faith,  however,  not  as  simply  con- 
templative, but  as  appropriatwc  as  well.  And  the  communion  is  not 
simply  through  memory  with  a  historical  Christ,  but  with  an  actually 
living  and  immediately  present  Saviour — One  now  in  the  midst  of  His 
people,  and  imparting  Himself  in  all  the  fulness  of  His  grace  to  them 
in  the  mode  appropriate  to  Hia  ordinance, 

6,  It  follows  from  what  precedes  that  the  Supper  not  only  eKhibits 
bnt  conveys  grace.  All  the  spiritual  effects  enumerated  by  the 
Archbishop  are  here  included. 

Whether,  above  all  this,  there  is,  as  Calvin,  Hooker,  and  otherd 
have  supposed,  something  more  mysterious  still — a  communication  of 
a  life-giving  power  from  the  glorified  personality  of  the  Saviour  which 
nourishes  body  as  well  as  soul  into  eternal  life,  we  shall  not  inquire, 
The  qaeetion  is  really  one  of  the  nature  of  the  spiritual  union 
between  Christ  and  His  Church,  and  affects  the  Supper  only  as 
involved  in  that^f 

There  is,  therefore,  pace  the  Archbishop,  a  most  Heal  Presence  in 
the  Sacrament  of  the  Supper  on  the  Reformed  view — ^not  less  real, 

•  It  is  at  the  same  time  to  be  remarked  aa  a  feature  of  tlie  Kefirmed  doctrine,  that 
the  ^race  pledged  and  eealed  in  the'  Sacrament  is  not  In  iU  nature  different  from  that 
exhibited  and  conveyed  through  other  ordiDances* 

t  We  may  qoote  the  foUowing  senteDce  from  Domer  as  expressing  the  idea  meant : 
**  But  He  is  oar  Head  as  the  glorilied  etcrD&l  King,  able  and  wilUng  to  cause  the 
powers  of  His  entire  theanfchropic  personality  to  stream  lato  His  members — the 
powers  of  eternal  life,  whtcK  though  primarllj  Fpiriiual,  and  therefore  aecea^ible  only 
to  faith,  benefit  the  entire  believing  personality,  and  are  meant  to  transform  even 
this  mortal  body  into  the  likeness  of  His  imag^'*  {€/,  Rom,  viiL  11,  £co.) — *'  System  of 
Doct./*iY.  p.  323  (E.T.), 
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but  infinitely  more  so,  because  it  is  inward  and  spiritaal,  and  involyw 
no  change  in  the  outward  substances  of  the  bread  and  wine.  The 
Beformed  view,  to  sum  all  up,  knows  of  a  symbolical  presence  of 
Christ  in  the  elements,  a  proclaimed  presence  in  the  Word,  a  myetical' 
presence  in  the  indissoluble  union  between  Christ  and  the  members  of 
Hifl  spiritual  body,  and  a  gracious  presence  in  the  power  and  plenitude 
of  the  gifts  of  His  Spirit,  Besides  this,  it  will  be  difficult  to  show 
that  Holy  Scripture  recognises  any  other. 


M 


Only  a  final  word  can  now  be  said  on  the  second  great  root 
mentioned  of  the  per^rerted  developments  which  issued  in  the  MaBB< 
viz.,  the  idea  of  the  priesthood  of  the  clergy.  This  also  has  important 
bearings  on  the  subject  of  the  Archbishop  a  Charge.  Rightly  to  eeti- 
mate  the  doctriual  statements  in  this  pronouncement,  with  their 
accompany iog  counsels  and  cautions,  it  is  necessary  to  look,  not  only 
at  the  terms  of  the  etatements  themselves,  but  at  the  context  in  which 
they  stand  in  a  general  theory  of  the  Church.  We  have  seen  that 
that  which  chiefly  sustains  the  extravagant  preteusions  of  the  section 
of  the  clergy  of  whose  unlawful  practices  complaint  is  made,  is  their 
belief  in  their  priestly  character  and  functious.  The  streak  of  Saoer* 
dotalism  is  tbroogh  them  alL  At  this  baleful  idea  of  the  priefithood  of 
the  clergy  Luther  struck  with  extraordinary  energy  in  his  "  Freedom  of 
a  Chrifitian  Man,"  and  thereby,  whether  he  intended  it  or  not^  made 
the  whole  edifice  of  Sacramentaliam  to  totter.  The  Reformers  in  other 
countries  did  the  same.  Here  also  they  went  back  to  the  most  primi- 
tive antiquity,  and  neither  in  the  functions  of  Apostles,  nor  in  those  of 
the  presbjter-bishops  and  deacons,  the  prophets,  teachers,  and  evan* 
gelists  of  the  earliest  Christian  communities,  found  aught  of  the 
priestly  idea.  This  is  not  a  question,  as  it  might  be  represented, 
of  Episcopacy  verms  some  simpler  form  of  Church  government. 
Hooker  was  a  valiant  defender  of  Episcopacy,  but  not  of  a  priesthood. 
*^  In  truth/*  he  says,  "  the  word  prc^hytcr  doth  seem  more  fit, 
and  in  propriety  of  speech  more  agreeable,  than  priest  with  the 
drift  of  the  whole  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,'*  •  Hooker's  moderate 
views  were  those  of  the  men  who  settled  the  coustitution  of 
the  Anglican  Church,  compiled  its  Prayer-book,  aud  drew  np  its 
Artides.t  It  is  a  different  circle  of  conceptions  we  enter  altogether 
when  claims  are  raised  of  divine  right  of  Episcopacy,  Apostolic  Suc- 
cession, Grace  of  Orders  conferring  power  to  consecrate  the  elements 
in  the  Supper,  and  c5onvert  them  in  some  sense  into  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  to  sacrifice,  to  sit  in  the  confessional,  to  pronounce 
priestly  absolution,  &c.  This  was  language  foreign  to  the  Choich  of 
the  Reformation.     It  is  a  type  of  Church  theory  out  of  which  ^  the 

•  Bk,  V*  7S.  f  S«>e  Cranmcr's  oplolons  on  the  priesthood  quoted  La  tlife 

•«  Vindioatlon  "  o£  the  P^pal  BuU,  p,  72. 
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BitaaliBtic  extravagances  wHich  cDnstittite  the  present  offence  are  Bore 
in  time  to  blossom.  What,  theo^  is  the  attitude  of  the  Archbishop  to 
thia  theory  ?  He  lopa  at  some  of  the  branches  which  stray  over  the 
wall  of  legal  preecription,  bat  what  has  he  to  say  to  the  root  oot  of 
which  they  grow  ?  Id  what  context  of  Cbnrch  theory  are  hia  own 
admonitions  set  ?  What,  to  put  the  matter  in  another  way^  coneti- 
tutes  his  view  of  the  title  of  the  Anglican  Chnrch  to  be  a  branch  of 
the  Church  Catholic  ?  Are  Episcopal  government,  Grace  of  Order®, 
«nd  unbroken  Apostolic  Succession  of  the  essence  of  it  ?  It  is,  per- 
haps, not  an  nnjugt  inference  from  the  recent  controversy  on  the 
validity  of  Orders,  and  the  reply  made  by  the  Archbishops  to  the  Pope's 
Bull,  that  something  like  this  is  hie  conception.  Then  the  type  of 
Chnrch  theory  be  sets  up  is  an  exclusive  one.  The  true  fellowship  of 
the  Anglican  Chnrch — as  probably  he  would  admit — is  with  those 
branches  of  the  Church  which  are  recognised  as  Catholic,  pre-eminently 
with  the  Greek  and  Boman  ChurcheSj  and  Nonconformists  generally 
are  nnchurched.  He  only  belongs  to  the  Catholic  Church  who  stands 
in  communion  with  some  branch  of  it  through  Bishop  and  Sacrament, 
Much  might  be  said  on  this  theory,  bat  I  content  myself  at  present 
with  remarking  that,  whatever  the  spirit  of  charity  of  its  individual 
representativeSj  the  priestly  conception  is  already  implanted  in  it  out 
of  which  in  the  past  has  grown  the  whole  mighty  system  of  sacerdotal 
usurpation  and  pretension.  Not  from  the  basis  of  such  an  ecclesiastical 
theory  is  the  gigantic  Ritualistic  evil  in  Eoglaud  to  be  effectually 
assailed. 

James  Orr. 


THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF   -AYLWIN." 


THE  reoogaised  master  of  Eoglisli  critics  haa  at  last  takexi 
place  among  novelists,  and  has  undergone  what  some  hAve 
pleased  to  call  the  '^  hnmiliation ''  of  an  imitantaneons  and  aoiazic 
popular  success.  *'  Aylwin  "  wag  published  in  the  middle  of  October, 
and  already  it  has  gone  throngh  some  nine  editions^  haa  been  recog- 
nised at  home  and  abroad  as  one  of  the  most  important  books  of 
time,  and  is  to  be  translated  into  German,  BnsaiaD,  Danish^ 
Swedish*  How  a  mind  80  lonely^  bo  nnambitions,  so  disdainfal  of 
the  arts  of  self-advertisement  regards  snch  a  fate  can  only  be  so 
mised.  Mr.  Watts-Danton's  hnmanity  ia  so  rich  and  rare,  he  is 
free  from  the  exclasiveneas  and  the  speech  of  coteries,  he  estimates " 
the  limitations  of  culture  bo  rigorously,  that  one  may  coDJectnre  that 
he  is  not  too  much  humiliated.  He  would,  however,  have  been 
hnmiliated  in  the  truest  sense  if  this  popularity  had  been  gained  by 
any  infidelity  to  the  principles  of  aesthetics,  of  which  he  has  been 
ablest  and  moet  inSaential  exponent  It  would  be  easy  to  point  on 
how  by  associating  himself  with  popular  and  powerful  parties 
could  have  counted  with  certainty  on  an  easier  and  wider  acceptanc 
As  it  is,  the  reception  of  **  Aylwin  "  will  do  much  to  enooarage  the 
who  have  sometimes  almost  despaired  of  the  popular  taste  in  mat 
of  literature.  In  the  following  pages  I  do  not  propose  to  criticise 
book.  My  object  is  to  give  some  account  of  the  literary  work  &fr. 
Watts-Dnnton  has  achieved  through  many  years  of  iUaatrions  obscaritj^ 
and  to  point  out  the  significance  of  **  Aylwin  "  as  read  in  the  Ugt 
of  the  author's  contributions  to  criticism  and  poetry, 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  in  the  introduction  to  the  "  Scarlet  LetterJ 
describes  himself  as  the  most  obscure  man  of  letters  of  his  time, 
yet  his  matchless  short  stories  had  been,  as  Mr.  WattB-Dnnton 
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has  eaidj  colouring  aod  enriching  the  waters  of  American  literature  as 
the  antnmiial  foliage  of  the  American  Jail  tinta  every  stream  with 
its  own  mingling  of  amber  and  goli  A  somewhat  parallel  case  to 
Hawthorne's  is  that  of  the  romaneist  who  has  spruog  so  anddenly  to 
the  front  rank.  If  any  one  really  conversant  with  the  inner  worid 
of  contemporary  letters  were  asked  what  writer  of  late  years  had  been 
Bilently  inflaencing  that  world  more  than  any  other,  he  wonld  probably 
name  the  author  whose  work  lies  gcattered  in  the  pages  of  the 
AiJmiwum^  the  *' Encyclopaedia  Britannica/'  Wards  **  English  Poets;* 
and  other  books  and  periodicals,  one  who  does  not  fignre  in  Allibone's 
'^  Dictionary  of  Authors/*  one  who  has  done  as  mnch  to  befriend  as 
he  has  done  to  influence,  who  has  himself  claimed  no  place  and  invited 
no  recognition,  I  became  aware  of  Mr.  Watts^Dnnton's  work  many 
years  ago  throagh  my  friend  Professor  Minto,  to  whom  in  particnlar 
the  credit  is  due  of  inducing  Mr.  Danton  to  set  hia  hand  to  criticism. 
The  two  men  were  close  neighboors  for  some  titnej  and  I  think  the  facts 
of  Mr*  Watts-Dunton's  literary  career  now  to  be  given  may  be  taken 
as  strictly  accurate.  Mr,  Watts-Dunton  followed  for  some  years  the 
legal  profeseion*  He  had  one  of  those  elaborate  all-ronnd  private 
edncations  which  nearly  crippled  John  Staart  IIUI,  Among  other 
things  he  had  the  training  of  a  naturalist,  and  had  a  passion  for 
science  which  bade  fair  at  one  time  to  carry  him  away  from  thoso 
fields  of  pure  literature  in  which  his  work  has  lain*  Daring  all  the 
early  period  of  his  life  hie  surroundings  were  strictly  scientific,  and 
it  was  in  scientific  circles,  among  men  like  Marchison  and  Lyell,  that 
he  was  first  known.  It  was  not  till  early  manhood  that  he  moved 
from  scientific  sets  to  literary  and  artistic  snrronndiiiga.  It  was 
tbrongh  Dr.  R.  G,  Latham,  of  whom  he  wrote  in  1888  a  very  fall  and 
striking  obituary  in  the  Athma^itm^  and  still  more  through  that 
remarkable  man  Thomas  Gordon  Hake,  author  of  ''Parables  and 
Tales/*  and  *^  The  New  Day,"  that  the  transition  was  affected,  I.atham 
had  been  an  old  friend  of  his  father's.  Thomas  Gordon  Hake,  a 
retired  physiciau,  paraued  science  and  literature  with  an  equal  ardour, 
and  although  he  belonged  to  an  earlier  generation  than  Mr.  Watte- 
Dnnton,  the  intimacy  between  the  two  was  axtremely  close.  Those 
who  are  familiar  with  Hake*s  sonnet  sequence,  **  The  New  Day/'  know 
how  great  was  hia  admiration  of  the  author  of  **  Aylwin  "  The  book 
is  thns  dedicated : 

To  W.  T.  W., 

The  friend  who  has  gone  with  me  through  the  study 

of  Nature,  accompanied  me  to  her  loveliest 

places  at  home  and  in  other  lands,  and 

shared  \rith  me  the  reward  she 

reserves  for  her  ministers 

and  interpreters^  I 

dedicate  this 

book. 
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All  of  the  sonnets  ara  addressed  to  Mr.  Watts-Danton,  and  one 
tbem,  referring  to  their  common  friend  Bowen,  may  be  quoted  : 

''  And  he  the  walking  lord  of  ^pay  lore  I 

How  often  *mid  the  deer  that  graced  the  park, 
Or  in  the  fields  and  heath  and  windj  inoor, 

Made  musical  with  many  a  soaring  lark« 
Hare  we  not  held  brisk  commane  witii  him  there^ 

While  LaFeiigro,  then  towering  by  your  side^ 
With  rose  complexion  and  brig-ht  silvery  hair. 

Would  stop  amid  his  swift  and  lounging  stride 
To  tell  the  legends  of  the  fading  race— 

As  at  the  aummoDs  of  his  piercing  glance, 
Its  fitory  peopling  his  brown  eyes  and  face, 

While  you  called  up  that  pendant  of  romance 
To  Petulengro  with  his  boxing  glory. 
Your  Amazonian  Sinfi's  noble  story/* 

It  may  be  pointed  out  that  this  has  a  significance  in  literary  history, 
and  apparently  shows  that  the  date  of  *'  Aylwin  "  is  even  earlier  than 
has  been  supposed* 

Dr.  Hake,  who  had  then  become  intimate  with  Eoasetti,  wi^  sa 
constantly  singing  the  praises  of  his  friend,  then  living  in  the  oooatryt 
that '-  Theodore  Watts  "  became  a  jobe  in  the  pre*Raphaelite  set.  That 
accomplished  man,  the  late  Dr.  Hneffer,  the  exponent  of  Wagner  in 
England,  was  at  that  time  one  of  Rossetti's  most  intimate  friends,  and 
was  steeped  to  the  lips  in  Schopenhauer,  in  music,  and  in  Pro7en9aJ 
poetry.  Dr.  Hueffer,  who  afterwards  became  intimate  with  Mr.  Watts- 
Dunton,  naed  to  tell  the  moat  wonderful  anecdotes  abont  the  way  In 
which  Dr.  Hake  would  bring  in  the  name  of  the  unknown  '*  young 
man  from  the  country,"  the  mysterioug  Theodore  Watts,  whom  Ilo&- 
setti  christened  **  tbe  Oraculum  of  the  hayfields."  "  When  I  ased  to 
talk  abont  Schopenhauer/'  said  HuefiFer,  "  Dr.  Hake  would  say,  *  Yes, 
Theodore  Watts  says  the  same  thing/  When  I  used  to  talk  abont 
the  Provencal  poeta,  the  dear  Doctor  would  say,  *  As  far  as  I  remem- 
ber, Theodore  Watts  takes  a  different  view  from  that.*  When  I  osed 
to  talk  of  music  I  was  still  met  by  what  Eossetti  used  to  call  the 
Delphic  utterances  of  the  Oraculum  of  the  hayfields/*  The  6ceptici»n 
about  the  Oraculum  was  shared,  no  doubt,  by  the  entire  set,  until 
one  day,  when  Hake  was  staying  with  Rossetti  and  Morris  at  Kelm- 
scott,  he  recited  one  of  Theodore  Watts-Dunton  a  sonnets*  It  was  the 
beautiful  and  tender  poem  near  the  end  of  **  The  Coming  of  Love/* 
where  Percy  Ay  1  win  is  visited  by  Rhona  Bos  well  in  a  dream : 

•*THE  PROMISE  AGAIN  RENEWED. 

"  (TH£  DE£i.ll  IK  THK  HUT). 

'^  Beneath  the  luveliest  dream  there  colls  a  fear : 

Ia&i  night  came  she  whose  eyes  are  memodea  now  ; 

Her  far-olT  gaze  ieemed  all  forgetful  bow 
Love  dimmed  them  once^  so  calm  they  shone  and  clear* 
•  Sorrow/  1  said,  *  has  made  me  old,  my  dear  ; 

'lis  I,  indeed,  but  grief  can  change  the  brow ; 

Beneath  m^f  load  a  »eraph*s  neck  might  bow, 
Vigils  like  miae  would  blanch  an  angel's  hair,* 
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Oh,  then  I  saw,  I  saw  the  sweet  lips  move  I 
I  saw  the  love- mists  thickening^  in  hor  eyes — 

I  heard  a  sound  as  iE  a  ra arm u ring  dove 
Felt  loDely  in  tlie  dells  of  Paradiae  ■ 

But  when  upon  my  neck  she  fell,  my  love, 
Her  hair  smelt  sweet  of  whin  and  woodland  spice." 

This  affected  Rosaetti  bo  deeply  that  his  eyes  filled  with  tears.  '^  I 
mast  know  thafe  man/'  he  said.  As  at  that  time  Mr.  Watta-Daiiton 
was  practising  law,  and  it  happened  that  at  the  ?ery  moment  Roasetti 
wanted  to  consult  some  one,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Watts-Dan  ton,  and  thaa 
began  one  of  the  most  memorable  and  important  friendships  in  the 
literary  history  of  oar  time. 

No  donbt  the  inflaence  of  his  new  friends  qnickened  Mr.  Watts- 
Djn ton's  impnlas  to  artistic  criticism.  Bat  before  this  he  had  come 
to  realise  that,  however  strong  a  man's  pasaion  for  natural  acience 
may  be,  he  is  crippled  as  a  worker  in  that  field  nnleas  his  theories 
can  be  supported  by  original  experiments  of  his  own.  No  man  io 
Euglandj  perhaps,  is  more  learned  in  the  history  of  evolntion  than  he. 
Most  literary  students  of  the  subject  go  no  farfier  back  than  Darwin, 
or,  at  least  begin  their  inquiries,  by  studying  Lamarck  and  the  two 
St  Hilaires.  But  Mr.  Watta-Dunton  in  his  writings  has  shown  over 
and  over  again  an  acquaintance  with  every  European  writer  who  has 
dealt  witJi  the  subject,  from  Da  Maillet  and  Eobinet  down  to  Darwin, 
and  even  onwards  to  the  neo-Lamarckians ;  bnt  I  imagine  Mr,  Watts- 
Dunton  never  considered  this  an  adequate  equipment  for  a  worker  in 
the  fieldj  and  opportunities  of  original  investigation  did  not  come  to 
him.  It  may  be  conjectured  that  his  strong  passion  for  natnral 
science,  accompanied  by  an  almost  equal  love  of  literature  and  art, 
has  been  his  great  obstacle  in  life.  Interests  must  not,  as  a  rule,  be 
too  varied. 

As  far  as  I  can  discover,  Mr.  Watts-Dunton's  first  published 
writings  appeared  in  that  long-defunct  periodical  Colbnrn'a  I^cw 
Monthly  MagcLzim.  There  was,  among  the  nnmberSj  one  essay  at  least 
of  such  remarkable  originality  and  worth  that  it  was  discovered  even 
in  Colhurn,  and  is  still  referred  to  by  Shakespearean  critics.  It  was 
an  article  entitled  "  The  Lost  Hamlet,"  and  dealt  with  an  old  Hamlet 
play  acted  in  Germany  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Mr.  Watts-Danton  and  his  friend  Dr.  Latham  endeavoured  to  identify 
this  with  the  "  Hamlet"  preceding  the  English  quarto  of  1603,  the 
"Hamlet"  alluded  to  by  Nash  in  1589,  which  is  now  lost.  The 
writer  of  this  anonymous  article,  after  disposbg  of  the  questions  sng- 
gested  by  the  German  play,  went  into  the  subject  of  Hamlet's  person* 
ality,  and  endeavoured  to  identify  it  with  the  personality  of  Shakespeare 
himself,  Minto  was  so  struck  by  the  essay  that  he  declared  it  to  be  by 
far  the  most  profound  piece  of  writing  upon  Shakespeare  he  had  ever 
read.  He  made  eager  inquiries  as  to  the  author's  name,  and  discovered 
it  at  last  through  the  late  Dr.  Appleton  of  the  Acad^my^  of  whom  so 
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many  of  os  cherisli  a  gratefal  remembrance,  Appleton  said  the  writer 
was  a  friend  of  his,  a  brather  Hegelian,  who  was  considered  a  special  mt 
in  two  Bnbjectfi — -transcend en tal is m  from  its  origin  with  Kant,  and 
the  modem  evolutionary  science,  Appleton  and  Watts-Do nton  had 
been  brooght  together  by  William  Bell  Scott.  For  many  months 
Miato,  with  his  characteristic  perseverance,  urged  Mr.  Watte-Donton 
to  write  in  the  Ejami)u}\  of  which  somewhat  diBtressfal  periodical  he 
was  then  the  editor.  He  got  his  way  at  last,  and  many  articles  from 
Mr.  Watta-Danton's  pen  appeared  in  the  Examiner,  They  attracted 
great  attention.  One  of  their  most  earnest  students  was  Brownin 
who  was  a  reader  of  Mr.  Watts-Donton's  criticism  from  that  timi 
down  to  his  death*  It  may  be  thooght  by  admirers  of  Browning  that 
Mr.  Watta-Danton  has  not  always  done  jastice  to  the  poet.  This 
did  not  afl^ct  Browning^s  admiration.  He  would  expatiate  on  the 
extraordinary  depth  and  brilliance  of  those  essays  with  as  mnch  xf£t 
as  though  they  had  been  filled  with  enthnsiastic  praise  of  his  poems. 
Afterwards  began  Mr.  Watts-Danton's  connection  with  the  Athcnaum. 
The  editor,  Mr.  MaccoU,  had  the  good  sense  to  approach  him,  and 
thos  began  a  series  of  essays  which  stand  far  above  all  the  other 
literary  criticisms  of  onr  time.  The  essays,  thoogh  mainly  literary, 
ranged  over  folk-lore,  ethnology,  and  science.  If  collected,  they 
would  fill  several  large  folio  volames.  As  to  their  quality,  Mr.  Swin- 
burne years  ago  described  the  writer  as  "the  first  critic  of  our 
perhaps  the  largest-minded  and  surest-sighted  of  any  age,"  Y< 
before  that  Rossetti  had  said  the  same  thing,  and  again  years  before 
that  Minto  declared  that  "  the  articles  in  the  Examiner  and  the  Athi* 
nwinn  are  gold-mines,  in  which  we  others  are  apt  to  dig  nnooiiscioQsly 
withoot  remembering  that  the  nuggets  are  Theodore  Watta's,  who  is 
too  lazy  to  peg  out  his  daim.*'  The  first  of  the  Athma:um  artides 
was  on  Skel ton's  abridgment  of  the  *'  Koctes  Ambrosiasce/'  and  was 
immediately  recognised  by  the  discerning.  It  was  a  daring  innova* 
tion  on  the  old  style  of  criticism,  rich  in  allosion,  nnconventiioiial 
in  manner,  original  and  venturesome  in  thought.  I  lay  great  strea 
Dpon  the  originality.  No  man  has  been  more  devoted  in  frieod- 
bhip,  more  unreserved  in  admiration,  more  generous  in  help 
Mr.  Watts- Dunton*  Very  few  have  been  brought  into  each 
relations  with  dominating  minds,  but  the  citadel  of  his  thought  has 
remained  inviolate.  He  has  fought  his  way  to  his  own  conclusions^ 
adopted  his  own  manner  of  expressing  them,  without  giving  %  g! 
either  to  leaders  or  followers.  When  his  book,  "  The  Coming  of  Love." 
was  published,  the  truest  thing  said  about  it  was  by  a  critic  in  the 
Saiuidaij  Review.  He  remarked  that  it  differed  from  contemporary 
poetry  not  so  much  in  degree  as  in  kind.  The  most  elaborate  poem 
in  the  volume  was  an  attempt  to  deal  with  the  deepest  enigmaa  of 
human,  indeed  of  oosmical,  destiny^  and  at  the  same  time  to  write  hi 
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almoBt  realistic  love  poem  about  a  gipay  girl.     Whatever  the  enoceEa 
achieved,  the  attempt  at  leaat  was  nnique. 

But  to  return  to  his  first  review  in  the  AtJicnmunu  He  discoursed 
on  the  "  Great  Squeezing  of  Books/*  warning  '*  those  who  show  a 
propensity  towards  the  baneful  coxcombry  of  authorship "  that  the 
literature  of  onr  country  is  already  in  a  fair  way  of  dyiug  for  the 
want  of  a  Grand  Squeezer,  and  that  unleaa  such  a  functionary 
is  appointed  within  the  next  tea  years  it  will  be  smothered  by 
itself.  He  hinted  that  nobody  needed  Bqueezing  so  much  as  the 
mighty  Christopher,  who  for  about  thirty  years  literally  talked  in 
type  upon  ©very  matter  of  which  he  had  any  knowledgej  and  upon 
every  matter  of  which  he  had  none — whose  words,  words,  words 
are  indeed,  as  Hallam  with  tmoonscious  irony  saya^  '*  as  a  rnsh  of 
mighty  waitr^J'  What  would  be  left  after  the  squeezing  of  him  it 
wonld  be  hard  to  gnese,  for,  says  the  Chinese  proverb,  **  If  what  is 
said  be  not  to  the  purpose,  a  single  word  is  already  too  much."  The 
readers  of  the  Athenmum  were  naturally  puz^Ied^  and  it  was  cleverly 
suggested  that  Charles  Eeade  had  been  enrolled  among  the  critica 
Lowell  J  far  away  in  America,  took  diligent  heed,  and  never  rested  till 
he  learned  the  author's  name.  Years  after,  when  American  Minister 
at  St,  James's,  Lowell  made  the  acqnaintauce  of  the  new  contributor, 
enumerated  with  faultleaa  accuracy  all  his  articles,  and  became,  before 
very  long  and  to  the  last,  a  warm  and  intimate  friend.  In  Germany, 
too,  the  criticisms  wore  soon  recognisedj  one  of  the  first  thus  dis- 
tingulahed  being  the  remarkable  paper  published  in  1877  on  the 
'*  Poetical  Interpretation  of  Nature."  I  can  but  mention  the  great 
article  on  **  Poetry,"  contributed  to  the  **  EncycIopeDdia  Britannica^" 
an  essay  which  forms  the  most  authoritative  statement  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  criticism  to  be  found  in  our  language;  the  scarcely  leas 
striking  and  learned  paper  on  the  Sonnet ;  and  that  study  of  Eossetti 
and  his  art  which  is  so  sharply  separated  from  all  other  eeeays  on 
the  theme. 

I  do  not,  however,  aim  at  any  detailed  estimate  of  Mr,  Watts- 
Donton's  critical  work.  I  take  his  papers  as  illustrating  the  sig- 
nificance of  *^  Aylwin.'*  The  remarkable  feature  of  the  articles  is 
that  they  enunciate  not  only  a  philosophy  of  criticism  which  is  new, 
but  a  philosophy  of  life,  and  are  coustantly  glancing  from  the 
subject  of  books  to  theories  of  the  universe  and  the  destiny  of  man. 
These  theories,  whatever  may  be  their  value,  are  so  fresh  and  new, 
and  so  peculiar  to  the  writer,  that  it  is  impossible  to  read  six 
sentences  of  his  without  recognising  his  personality-  EVery  serious 
student  of  these  papers  will  see  at  a  glance  that  **  Aylwin "  is  a 
concrete  expression  of  the  anthor'a  criticism  of  life  and  literature, 
and  even — though  this  must  be  said  with  more  reserve — a  concrete 
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aeemed  forced  apcm  tlimkeza  when  the  doeliiiie  of  erolatloa  pasted 
from  hypotheds  ta  an  aooepled  theory,  Ilioae  who  have  Ibfloirad 
Mr.  WaUa-Donton^s  writingB  in  the  &madm€r  mad  in  the  Aikgmenm 

most  baye  obeerred  with  what  pamionate  eagsnesa  he  infijated  thai 
Darwiniani,  if  properly  understood,  would  cany  ns  no  nearer  to 
oiaterialiam  than  did  the  sptritoalistic  coamogoniee  of  old^  mdeeB  it 
could  eatabliah  abiogeneeia  against  biogeiieaia.  As  erery  experiment 
of  erery  biologist  has  failed  to  do  so,  a  new  ?ptriinali&t  ooemogooy 
must  be  taught.  I  take  the  signi&cance  of  "  Aylwin  "  to  be  this — 
it  teaches  a  profound  moral  leeaon,  Dot  I7  dictation^  bat  by  dramatic 
and  pictorial  expression — ^the  lesson  that  the  heart  throogh  snffering 
eees  where  the  intellect  is  blinded.  What  mates  me  think  that  this 
novel  will  be  read  when  many  fine  novels  of  our  time  are  forgotten  is 
that  next  centojy  the  question  here  grappled  with  will  be  felt  so  vital 
as  to  swallow  np  all  other  qaestions.  It  ib  the  question  of  man's 
soul,  the  question  between  materialists  and  Bpiritoalists  ;  and  it  is 
answered  in  "  Aylwin  **  with  the  logic  of  the  heart. 

In  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  religion — deep,  earnest  religion — 
is  the  maiospriog  of  ''  Aylwin/^  Religion,  I  say,  is  ita  motive 
power — religion  so  profound  that  it  eeems  to  spiritualise  man's  very 
body  ;  and  thus,  perhaps  one  of  the  most  passionate  love  stories  in 
the  world  is  without  one  trace  of  animal  desire.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  name  a  more  religious  book.  Yet  it  may  safely  be  pre- 
dicted that  the  majority  of  readers  will  prize  it  for  its  beauty  and 
interest  as  a  story,  so  rigorously  has  the  writer  kept  himself  from 
preaching.  It  is  when  we  read  in  the  light  of  his  criticisms  that 
we  can  see  more  clearly. 

Very  shortly  after  Mr.  Watts-Dunton's  connection  with  the 
Athetmum  began,  there  appeared  the  article  on  **  The  Poetic 
Interpretation  of  Nature,"  •  which,  perhaps,  shows  best  the  connec- 
tion between  his  critical  work  and  *VAjlwin  "  and  the  "  C!oming  of 
Love/'  It  is  a  sort  of  exhilarating  paean  from  a  mind  which  has 
passed  through  the  *'  81ough  of  Despond "  made  by  the  new  and 
tremendous  doctrines  of  the  struggle  for  life,  and  the  passage  has 
found  Nature's  heart  of  beauty.  The  article  profeases  to  be  a  review 
of  a  work  by  Professor  Shairp,  and  begins  as  follows : 

**  Sometimes  it  happens  that  there  is  in  a  household  a  great  sorrow  and 
a  great  secret  which,  by  tacit  understanding  between  those  who  have 
*'  passed  through  the  fire/  is  never  mentioned.     Aud  then^  if  the  prattle  of 
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a  child  filioold  chance  to  wander  dangerously  near  their  hidden  trouble,  shy 
aod  painfal  glances  are  exchanged — glaDces  which ^  though  charged  with  ii 
meaning  quite  unintelligible  to  the  child^  ha¥e  nevertheless  the  power  to 
hush  its  unconscious  prattle.  We  would  be  sorry  to  say  a  rude  thing;  hut 
such 'a  greeting,  we  think,  will  Principal  Bhairp's  book — charming,  high- 
toned,  and  well'intentioDal  as  it  is — meet  in  certain  quarters  where  this 
quastion  is*  seen  to  coDtain  within  itself  a  larger  question  still— that  of 
man's  future  destiny  as  a  moral  being.  This  at  least  we  can  answer  for^ 
that  such  a  greeting  it  will  meet  from  that  small  and  Svcattercd  band  of 
Nature-worshippers  who,  though  cultivated  and  enquiring,  perhaps,  as  the 
*  Children  of  the  Tent,*  ai*e  still,  *  by  the  unconquerable  law  of  theii*  blood,* 
true  Children  of  the  Open  Air,  as  far  as  modern  Englishmen  may  be,  to^ 
whom  Nature  is  all-sutiicingj  whose  passion  for  her  is  a  love  indeed,  and 
who  have  of  late  yeai's  been  deeply  troubled  by  this  very  question  which 
Principal  Shairp  handles  with  such  facility.  For,  if  Science  should  really 
rob  them  of  their  faith  in  the  beauty  and  love  at  the  heart  of  Nature,  she 
would  rob  them  of  all ;  they  have  nothing  else  to  lose." 

In  defimng  the  name  Children  of  the  Open  Air,  it  speaks  of  the 
instinct  for  contact  which  ia  a  great  factor  of  progresB,  the  irre- 
sistible yearning  to  escape  from  isolation  and  to  get  as  cloEe 
88  may  be  to  some  other  conscioaa  thing.  In  most  individuals 
this  yearning  ia  simply  for  contact  with  other  hnman  sonls,  bat 
there  aie  eome  few  who,  owing  to  some  exceptional  power  or 
Bome  exceptional  infirmity,  can  get  closer  to  Queen  leis  herself, 
what  we  now  call  inanimate  nature,  than  to  the  homao  mother 
who  bore  them,  far  closer  than  to  father,  brother,  sister,  wife,  or 
friend*  Cavendish  may  be  named  as  one  of  these  among  English 
savants^  and  Emily  Bronte  among  English  poets.  They  cannot  over- 
pass the  barriers  between  fellow-creatures  and  themselves.  Even  when 
they  eneceed  in  overpassing  them  the  attempt  is  not  fonnd  to  be 
worth  making.  What  the  nature-worshipper  finds  in  a  hnman  being 
ia  another  ego^  enisled  and  shrinking  like  his  own,  a  soul  which  for 
all  its  love  is  the  central  ego  of  the  nniverse  to  itself.  But  between 
them  and  natnre — and  in  natnre  the  lower  animals  are  inclnded- — there^ 
is  no  anch  barrier,  and  npon  natnre  they  lavish  their  loTe — a  most 
cqnal  love,  a  love  that  never  varies  with  her  mood.  For  these 
children  of  the  open  air  life  has  bat  few  evils.  Poverty  cannot 
touch  them ;  they  are  never  lonely  when  they  have  the  sky  and  the 
wind.  In  time  their  love  of  natnre  grows  both  as  a  cultus  Mid  a 
passion,  and  Natnre  oomes  to  know  them  and  to  love  them  in  her  own 
tnm.  These  are  the  interpreterB  of  Natore,  not  merely  her  repre- 
senters.  Even  Wordsworth  was  bnt  a  representer  of  nature,  His^ 
object  was  not  to  interpret  natnre,  but  to  interpret  himself. 
The  Greeks,  thongh  strangers  to  the  mystical  element  of  that 
beanty-worship  which  afterwards  became  Sofiemj  could  not  have 
accepted  anch  a  pfisaion  for  concrete  beauty  without  feeling  that, 
deeper  than  Tartarns,  stronger  than  destiny  and  death,  the  great 
heart   of  Nature    was  beating  to  the  tnne   of   nniversal  love    and 
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beauty.     In   modern  Europe  Safiem  in  a  modified  form,  as  became 
our  **  Quaker  skies,"  has  till  lately  been  vital,     Spenser,  Shakespearo,J 
Keats,  Coleridge,  TennysoE  are   examples.     Thomson,  in  the  Castle  of' 
Indolence,  shows  how  fine  a  Sufi  he  wonld  have  been  if  he  had  not 
taken  to  writing.     It  ia  true  that  Wordsworth  was  a  child  of  the 
open    air    and    a    nature-worBhlpper,  yet  not    a    wholly  pare    one, 
Wordsworth  loved  Nature,  but  to  win  her  love  there  are  two  things 
quite  indispensable  to  the  suitor — a  clear  conscience  and  a  love  of 
herself  for  herself  alone.     Wordsworth  had  the  firet  of  these  requi- 
sites, but  he  had  not  the  second,  for  he  partly  loved  Nature  for  what 
he  oould  get  from  her,  and  the  habit  of  versifying  spoiled  the  parity 
of    his    passion.       Mr.    Watts-Dnnton    recogniseB  that    Shairp    hati 
touched  vital   questions    when    he   asks :    "  How   Far    Science    may  • 
Modify  Poetry,"   and   *' Will   Science  Put  Out  Poetry?*'     But   he 
denies  that  Shairp  ia  fitted  to  answer  the  qoestions  on  the  ground 
that  the  answerer  must  know  what  modern  science  is.     The  physicist 
has  changed  his  view.     ThoBgh  there  had  been  a  general  consensna  \ 
among  critics  that   poetry  deals  with  the  results  of  human   inquiry 
into  nature,  leaving  science  to  look  after  the  processes,  the  all-important 
qneation  remains^  What  kind  of  results  are  offered  to  Poetry  by  her 
-sister  ? 

**  For  she  can  only  live  upon  beauty,  and  the  beauty  of  Nature  lies  in 
this,  that,  notwithstanding  pain  and  evil,  the  heart  that  beats  within  her 
breast  is  somehow  a  heart  of  love*  Now,  although  science  refuses  to  inquire 
into  fi.rst  cauees,  she  cannot  but  point  to  thein  every  moment — ^what  is  the 
nature  of  that  pointing  is  the  important  question  of  poetry," 

The  fact  seems  to  be  that  the  time  has  not  yet  arrived  for  poetrjr 
to  utilise  even  the  results  of  science ;  auch  results  as  are  offered  to 
her  are  dust  and  ashes,  Happilyi  however^  nothing  in  science  is 
permanent  save  mathematics.  As  a  great  scientist  baa  said,  every- 
thing ia  provision  ah  Indeed,  says  the  critic,  there  are  faint  signs 
of  the  phyBicists  beginning  to  find  onfc  that  neither  we  nor  the  plant» 
hate  each  other  quite  eo  much  as  we  thought,  and  that  Nature  is 
not  qnite  eo  bad  as  she  seams.  In  this  pregaant  sentence  will  be 
found  the  germ  of  the  philosophy  of  **  Aylwin.*'  But  the  whole 
article  should  be  read.  It  is  in  this  paper  that  Sinfi  Lovell,  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  figures  in  modem  fiction,  first  appears. 

**We  had  a  striking  instance  of  this  some  years  ago,  when  crossing 
Snowdon  from  Capel  Curig,  one  mornings  with  a  friend.  She  was  not  what 
is  technically  called  a  lady,  yet  she  was  botb  tall  and,  in  her  way,  hand* 
some,  and  was  far  more  clever  than  many  of  those  who  might  look  down 
upou  her;  for  her  speculative  and  her  practical  abilities  were  equally 
remarkable  :  besides  being  the  first  palmist  of  her  time,  she  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  able  to  make  more  clothes-pegs  in  an  hour,  and  sell  more,  than 
any  other  woman  in  England*  The  splendour  of  that  *  Snowdon -sunrifie ' 
was  such  as  we  can  say,  from  much  expenencoi  can  only  be  seen  about  once 
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in  a  lifetime,  and  could  never  be  given  by  any  pen  or  pencil,  *  You  don*t 
seem  to  enjoy  it  a  bit/  was  the  irritated  remark  we  could  not  help  making 
to  our  friend,  who  stood  quite  silent  and  apparently  deaf  to  the  rhapsodies 
in  which  we  had  l>een  indulging— as  we  both  stood  looking  at  the  peaks^  or, 
rather,  at  the  vast  masses  of  billowy  vapours  enveloping  them,  as  they  some- 
times boiled  and  eometimes  blazed,  shaking,  whenever  the  sun  struck  one 
and  then  another,  from  amethyst  to  vermilion,  *  shot  ^  now  and  then  with 
gold.  *  Don't  injiy  it,  don't  I  ? '  said  she,  removing  her  pipe.  *  Ymi  injiy 
talkio*  about  it.     I  injiy  lettin'  it  soak  in/  " 

Only  second  in  importftnce  to  this  aiticle  for  the  urtderstandteg  of 
**  Aylwin  "  is  Mr.  Watts-Dunton's  very  elaborate  essay  on  Thorean.* 
The  gipsy-like  sentiment  in  regard  to  landed  possessians  and  the  daty 
of  work,  and  a  thousand  other  things,  is  obarcniugly  illuetrated  there. 
Mr.  Watbs-Danton  protests  against  the  claim  of  the  Emersonians  that 
Thoreau  belonged  wholly  to  them.  He  was  of  a  wider  company  of 
those  who  disbelieve  in  the  tyranny  of  work,  of  those  who  hold  that 
trae  civilisation  is  a  widening  aud  enrichiog  of  human  life,  while  the 
Western  civilisation  makes  it  the  art  of  inventing  fictitiooa  wants  and 
working  to  supply  them.  The  nnique  mixture  of  love  of  nature  and 
insight  into  art  which  is  found  in  the  Welsh  soenea  of  *' Aylwin  '*  may 
also  be  found  here.  Those  who  possess  great  pictures  are  told  that 
they  are  nothing  when  set  against  the  tamest  and  quietest  districts  of 
Cambridge  or  Lincoln  in  the  tamest  and  quietest  months,  when  over 
the  treeless  flat  you  may  see,  and  for  nothing,  purple  bar  tifter  purple 
bar  trembling  along  the  ^ey.  Throughout  '^  Aylwin  "  one  may  find 
an  extraordinary  passion  for  the  wind.  Winifred  says,  'M  cannot  be 
quite  happy  without  wind,  can  you  ?  I  like  to  run  np  the  hills  in  the 
wind  and  sing  to  it.  That  is  when  I  am  happiest/'  In  the  essay  on 
Thorean  Mr.  Watts-Dunton  says  that  there  is  no  surer  taate  of  genuine 
nature-instinct  than  love  of  wind*  Anybody  can  love  sunshine.  The 
Romans  enjoyed  it,  but  they  did  not  love  the  wind  5  and  how  much 
more  may  this  be  said  of  the  French  ?  '*  Love  of  the  wind  has  made 
England  what  she  is ;  dread  of  the  wind  has  greatly  contributed  to 
make  France  what  she  is.  It  is  delightful  to  read  Thoreau  when  he 
writes  about  the  wind,  and  that  which  the  wind  so  loves — the  snow/* 

Still  more  interesting  in  this  essay  are  the  passages  which  recall 
D'Arcy's  relations  to  the  lower  animala.  Nothing  in  **  Aylwin  "  has 
been  more  admired  than  the  picture  of  this  side  of  D'Arcy'a  beautiful 
character,  and  in  the  eseay  we  are  told  that,  with  regard  to  the  great 
human  fallacy  expressed  in  the  phrase  *'  the  dumb  animals/'  no  man 
saw  through  it  more  clearly  than  Thorean,  not  even  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi,  not  even  Cowper,  nor  Burns,  nor  Bissetj  the  wonderfnl  animal- 
trainer  of  Perth  in  the  last  century.  Neither  thought  nor  emotion 
can  really  be  expressed  at  all,  and  when  you  can  establish  a  iinj/ua 
/raiica  between  yourself  and  a  lower  animal  interchange  of  feeling  and 

*  Alftenmum^  November  ?,  1S77. 
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even  of  thought  ia  as  easy  with  them  as  it  is  with  men.  In  telliug 
the  story  of  Thoreau's  life  at  Walden,  the  writer  of  thia  essay  pro- 
testa  exactly  as  D*Arcy  would  have  done — that  is  to  say,  he  enters 
into  the  inner  conscioosBesa,  Bot  of  the  invadiDg  Thorean,  bat  of  on© 
of  the  aoimala  he  iovades.  Yet  in  all  other  respects  Thorean  and 
D'Arcy  are  almost  the  opposites  of  each  other. 

One  point  will  epecially  strike  the  reader  of  *'  Aylwin " — the 
influence  of  heredity  which,  eince  the  vogoe  of  Ibsen's  dramas^  has 
permeated  imagiBatiFe  literature^  was  made  one  of  the  motive  powers 
in  this  romance^  writteB,  it  is  said,  many  years  ago*  At  that  time 
Balzac  stood  almost  alone  in  using  the  fact  of  heredity  for  dramatic 
purposes.  The  difference  between  Mr.  Watts- Dunton's  nee  of  it  aud 
Ibsen's  is  that  the  former  treats  it  entirely  from  the  spiritnal  point  of 
view,  whereas  IbEen's  point  of  view— notably  in  "  Ghosts  '* — is  the 
physical. 

The  great  qtiestion  remainB,  Granting  that  nature  and  love  and 
sorrow  clemaud  a  spiritual  philosophy  of  the  nuiverse,  what  form  is 
this  spiritual  philosophy  to  take?  Mr,  Watts- Donton  has  nevar 
ceased  to  combat  the  dogmatbm  of  the  scientific  materialist,  and  on 
occasion  to  rebuke  it.  One  of  the  sharpest  reproofs  he  ever  adminis- 
tered was  in  a  criticism  of  a  certain  clever  and  well-meant  attack  upon 
scientific  materialism  by  a  brilliant  liU6ratmT: 

**  In  order  to  prove  that  the  Positivisms  mind  is  not  only  unphilosophi 
but  anti-philosophic,  the  true  satirist  would  laughingly  have  shown  that 
the  onward  march  of  those  very  physical  sciences  he  adores,  he,  with 
primitive  and  confiding  *  belief  in  l\m  testimony  of  the  senses,'  is  beginning 
to  be  left  out  in  the  cold,  and  that  men  like  Sir  W.  H.  Grove,  ttiming  round 
upon  tho  Posit i VI st  in  the  most  traitorous  fashion,  are  beginning  to  teU  him 
that  '  the  principle  of  all  certitude  '  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  the  testimony  of 
the  Positivist's  senses ;  that  these  senses,  indeed,  are  no  absolute  tests  of 
phenomena  at  all ;  that  probably  (as  Sir  \V.  R.  Grove  assured  the  British 
Association  once)  the  Positivists  are  surrounded  by  beings  they  could  neith^ 
see,  feel,  hear^  nor  smell ;  and  that,  notwithstanding  the  excellence  of  their 
own  eyes,  ears,  and  noses,  the  universe  they  were  mapping  out  so  deftly  its 
and  must  be,  lightless,  colourless,  soundless — monophjsical — a  phantasma- 
goric show — a  deceptive  series  of  undulations,  which  become  colour,  or 
sound,  or  what  not,  according  to  the  organism  upon  which  they  falL" 

But  from  anything  approaching  to  theological  dogma  he  haa  consis- 
tently  ehrunk,  Nevertheles?,  once  at  lea^t,  in  a  ?ery  noble  eseay  on 
the  PEalma,  he  has  apoken  of  the  enduring  life  of  the  Bible : 

**  A.  great  living  savant  has  characterised  the  Bible  as  *  a  collection  of  the 
imaginings  of  Syria,'  *  the  old  worn-out  bottle  of  Judaism  into  which  the 
generous  new  wine  of  science  is  being  pound/  The  great  savant  waa angry 
when  he  said  so.  The  *  new  wine '  of  science  is  a  generous  vintage,  un* 
doubtedly,  and  desei-ves  all  the  respect  it  gets  from  us ;  so  do  those  who 
make  it  and  serve  it  out;  they  have  so  much  intelligence;  they  are  so 
honest  and  go  fearless.     But  whatever  may  become  of  their  wine  in  a  few 
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yearg,  when  tbe  wine-dealers  shall  have  pnssed  away,  when  the  savant  is  for- 
gotten as  any  stai'-gazer  of  Chaldea — the  old  bottle  is  going  to  be  older  yet 
— the  Bible  is  going  to  be  eternal.  For  that  which  decides  the  vitality  of 
any  book  ispreciijely  that  which  decidas  the  value  of  any  human  soul — not 
the  knowledge  it  cantainSj  but  simply  the  attitude  it  assumes  towards  the 
universe,  um^een  as  well  as  seen/' 

He  goes  on  to  eay  : 

**  The  Bible  reflects  to-day  and  will  reflect  for  ever  every  want  of  human 
amotion,  every  passing  event  of  human  Hfe,  reflect  them  as  faithfully  as  it 
did  to  the  great  and  simple  people  in  whose  great  and  simple  tongue  it  was 
written." 

For  the  rest  I  think  those  who  read  with  inaight  will  find  a  symbol 
in  the  oonclading  words  of  *^  Aylwin/'  Thia  is  the  picture  with  which 
the  author  takes  leave  of  Ay  1  win  and  Winnie  ag  they  go  down  into 
the  new  life  at  Llanberie : 

'* '  Look  I '  she  said,  pointing  to  the  sunset.  *  I  have  seen  that  sight 
only  once  before.  I  was  with  Binfi*  8he  called  it  **  the  Dukkeripen  of  the 
Triishul'" 

'*  The  sun  was  now  on  the  point  o£  sinking,  and  his  radiance,  falling  on 
^ho  cloud-pageantry  of  the  zenith,  £red  the  Sakes  and  vapoury  films  floating 
And  trailing  above,  turning  them  at  first  into  a  ruby<:oloured  mass,  and  then 
into  an  ocean  of  rosy  ^re.  A  hoiizontal  bar  of  cloud  which,  until  the  radi- 
-anoe  of  the  sunset  fell  upon  it,  had  been  dull  and  dark  and  grey^  as  though 
a  long  slip  from  the  slate-quarries  had  been  hiid  across  the  west,  became  for 
XL  moment  a  deep  lavender  colour,  and  then  purple,  and  then  red  gold.  But 
what  Winnie  was  pointing  at  was  a  dazzling  shaft  of  q^uiverlng  fire  where 
the  aun  had  now  sunk  behind  the  horizon.  Shooting  up  from  the  clif& 
where  the  sun  had  disappeared,  this  shaft  intersected  the  bar  of  clouds  and 
seemed  to  make  an  irregular  cross  of  deep  rose." 

W.  RCBEBTSON    NiCOLL. 
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DOES  TRADE  FOLLOW  THE   FLAG: 


THE  immediate  danger  from  the  Fashoda  incideDt  is  apparenl 
an  end,  thanks  to  the  unanimity  of  English  optnioiiy 
moderation  of  a  pacific  Ministeri  and  the  good  aenae  of  the  Frend 
Government.  Bot  it  remains  a  warning  of  the  dangers  into  whiot 
our  present  Bcramble  for  empire  may  lead  na.  The  ooantry  baa  beec 
ringing  with  ramonrs  of  war;  JiDgo  newspapers  have  bee^  bonstini 
of  the  ease  with  which  we  could  sweep  the  French  from  the  soas : 
and  a  fussy  Minister  has  ostentatiously  declined  an  accepted  invitatiof 
in  order  the  better  to  superintend  his  warlike  preparations.  We  haT« 
learnt  how  easily  a  quarrel  about  boundaries  oan  degenerate  into  f 
point  of  honour,  and  how  quickly  a  point  of  honour  may  inQame  intt 
a  war,  which  would  coat  both  countries  more  than  the  fe©  simple  o, 
the  territories  in  dispute. 

The  spirit  of  Jingoism  is  no  new  thing ;  it  is  always  with  os ; 
it  has  become  much  more  intense  during  the  last  half* century, 
development  of  nationalism,  whilst  not  without  its  good  feataruB^ 
also  encouraged  a  spurious  kind  of  patriotism,  which  seeks   its 
advantage   in  the  misfortunes  of  its  neighbours,  and  ibtnks  it  ha 
gained  little  unless  it  is  taken  from  them.     This  ^  lovra  itael 

in  many  forms,  A  few  years  ago  its  war-cry  was  1  ..~  ion — a  cr 
which  has  been  successful  abroad,  and  which,  under  the  absurd  titi 
of  Fair  Trade,  has  been  noisy  and  troublesome  at  home.  That  babU 
has  collapsed,  in  spite  of  the  devoted  effi^rta  of  Sir  Howard  Viiioexi 
and  the  bribe  of  Imperial  Protection  fruitlessly  dangled  before 
colonies  by  Mr.  Chamberlain.  But  the  same  evil  spirit  has  noi 
another  form — the  lost  of  an  extended  Empire,  In  this  foi 
even  more  dangerous  than  Protection  or  Fair  Trade,  for  it  a[ 
larger  ambitions  and  enlists  wider  sympathiea.     It  ia  not.  boi 
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with  the  military  spirit  that  I  wish  to  deal  at  present — with  the  love 
of  gloiyj  or  the  desire  to  rale.  The  newest  reason  giyen  for  conqneet 
and  aggression  is  that  they  are  necessary  in  order  to  maintain  and 
extend  our  commerce.  We  are  told  that  foreign  nations  are  every- 
where adopting  an  exelasive  policy,  and  that  if  we  desire  to  keep  an 
open  door  for  oor  own  trade  we  must  have  that  door,  and  aU  which 
lies  behind  that  door,  in  our  own  pos&e&sion.  In  order  to  trade  we 
'  mast  rnle,  and  in  order  to  role  we  must  grab.  We  mnst  conqoer  or 
we  mnit  starve. 

This  is  the  latest  gospel  of  Jingoism,  and  it  is  one  which  at  this 
moment  appeals  stroDgly  to  the  English  people.  Being  no  longer  the 
I  workshop  of  the  world,  finding  rivals  where  we  formerly  found  only 
cnstomers,  and  exolnded,  so  far  as  snch  exclneion  is  possible^  from  the 
porta  of  other  nations  by  a  system  of  Protection  as  rigid  as  oar  own 
once  was,  we  seek  for  a  remedy  for  real  or  snppoeed  evils  in  the 
extension  of  our  Empire  ;  we  spend  on  navel  and  military  force  snch 
sums  as  wonld  have  horrified  the  last  generation  ;  and  we  are  ready  to 
quarrel  with  the  rest  of  the  civilised  world  for  any  waste  comers  of 
the  earth  which  are  still  left  to  scramble  for,  and  for  every  **  sphere  of 
influence,"  however  worthless. 

Let  me  quote  one  or  two  passages  from  the  ablest  advocate  of  this 
modern  form  of  Jingoism ;  from  one  who  has  shown  that  he  is  not 
unwilling  to  sacrifice  our  Free  Trade  policy  on  the  altar  of  Imperialism, 
and  who^  foiled  in  that  attempt  by  the  feeling  of  this  country,  and  by 
the  superior  wisdom  of  colonial  statesmen,  now  drops  Protection  and 
advocates  Conquest. 

Let  me  quote  passages  from  some  recent  speeches.  On  November  5, 
1897,  at  Glasgow,  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  reported  to  have  said : 

**  We  believe  in  the  greatness  of  the  Empire.  We  are  not  afraid  of  its 
expansion.  We  know  that  for  us  control  over  the  markets  is  an  absolute 
necessity,  and  that  without  it  we  could  not  possibly  keep  in  comfort  all  the 
VBSt  population  which  we  have  in  these  small  islands." 

AgittDj  at  Liverpool,  on  January  18,  1898,  he  is  reported  to  have 
naed  the  following  words ; 

**  We  have  got  enough  land  and  we  have  got  enough  of  barbarous  peoples 
to  conquer  and  to  govern. 

"  Why  conquer  more  ?  •  ,  .  Because  it  is  absurd  to  measure  the  possible 
value  of  an  undeveloped  country  by  its  present  condition,  ,  ,  * 

"  I  gay  there  is  no  undiscovered  country  at  the  present  moment,  or  unde- 
veloped coimtry,  of  which  it  is  not  possible,  and  as  to  some  cases  as  to  which 
it  is  not  probable,  that  they  will  at  no  distant  date  rival  even  any  of  the 
most  prosperous  colonies  in  the  amount  of  trade  and  commerce  which  they 
will  be  able  to  feed, 

<<  We  alone  are  not  only  the  earliest  in  the  field,  but  have  been  froni  the 
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fini  the  pianeers  of  lui  tuuTervU  trade.     Wherever  we  iMvm  • 
heve  ooci<{Qefed  for  ciiiKwitiOQ  eiid  for  the  wmld ;    mnd  we 
attempted  to  pot  up  bemers  egeinst  tike  other  peoples.     But  that 
policy  oC  oar  Detghboors,  of  oar  riTala  mad  our  bJendfl ;  au  ' 
momeiit  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  we  ^le  LUble  to  be  exc. ... 
eotrntriTr  so  Car  ae  hottUe  taiiEs  ran  posfiiblr  exelod^  u^  where  the 
flag  does  not  float.     So,  or,  1  say  that  our  polkj  at  the  present  cqoe 
it  ia  the  poUcj  of  her  Majesty's  GovemmeDtr  aod  1  hope  it  is  the 
the  ooimtry — is  the  matnteaiaDGe  of  free  marketSi  eren  wbetie 
the  acqukition  of  new  territory.  .  .  . 

"  I  hold  tb&t  we  have  a  threefold  daty.     In  the  fiisi  pZaAe,  to 
r%hUy  belongs  to  us ;  in  the  second  place,  to  pe^  imi  dmims  for 
and  in  the  third  place,  M  any  one  tries  to  rtish  thoee  chiimg, 
prevent  them." 

Then  fallows  some  eelf-gloriGcation  about  our  sacrifices 
cessions,  and  the  gross  ingratitade  of  foreign  natioDa. 

An  historical  critic  might  observe  upon  thiB  speech^  lbs 
earlier  days  of  our  own  growing  trade  we  were  as  jeak>Qaly 
ae  the  mo&t  ProtectioDiEt  of  foreign  nations,  and  that  the 
xnent  of  that  exclusive  policy  was  dae  to  statesnien  whose  ant 
^Ir.  Chamberlain  now  repudiates.  And  a  political  critic  iDigh< 
whether  the  states  is  an  who  here  boasts  that ''  we  have  never  \ 
to  pat  op  barriers  against  other  peoples  "  is  the  same  st 
has  recently  proposed  to  enclose  the  Empire  within  a  ring- 
protective  duties*  Even  as  late  as  Aogast  2,  1898,  Mr.  CI 
said  in  the  House  of  Commons :  *'  I  believe  confidently  tba£ 
country  benefits  and  that  it  almost  lives  upon  its  colonial  emj 
It  is  natural  for  a  Colonial  Secretary  to  magnify  hia  office ;  ^m 
colleagues  at  the  Treasury  and  the  Board  of  Trade  could  tell  hifl 
if  this  country  had  nothing  but  its  colonies  to  live  upon,  ita  diet^ 
be  extremely  meagre.  , 

The  Eerious  argument  contained  in  the  above  extracts  is  ■ 
important  one.  This  country  and  its  teeming  population  does  S 
for  its  prosperity,  if  not  for  its  existence,  upon  its  trade ;  and  il 
true  that  '*  Trade  follows  the  flag,"  and  that  the  trade  of  the  U 
KiDgdom  rises  and  sinks  with  empire,  then  there  is  a  strong  e4 
mical  reason  for  planting  the  Union  Jack  in  every  corner  of  tl 
and  extending  the  limits  of  our  national  dominion  wherere 
possible  to  do  so. 

In  this  argument  there  is  one  satisfactory  feature ;  it  la 
reply.     As  Lord  Rosebery  has  well  remarked,  "  What  we  haf 
is  to  Eee,  in  commercial  terms,  that  we  have  for  every  neir  acqj 
•  value  received/  *'  When  we  are  told  in  the  language  of  tho^ 
we  are  to 

*'  Fray  God  oor  grealaiii  may  not  fail 
Thrpogh  craven  fear  of  hdng  great,** 
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it  is  a  matter  of  sentimeBt,  and  there  is  no  aeswer  except  a  coaoter- 
Bentimeot.  Bat  when  it  is  said  that  we  are  to  make  war  or  to  seize 
territory  in  order  to  get  new  markets^  it  is  open  to  us  to  aek  what  is 
likely  to  be  the  valne  of  these  new  markets  ;  how  far  they  will  com- 
pensate us  for  the  cost ;  and  whether  we  are  likely  to  find  them  as 
profitable  as  others  to  which  we  have  access  already. 

Some  of  these  qnestions  are,  no  doubt^  hidden  in  the  remote  future. 
When  we  are  informed  that  it  is  possible  or  probable  that  undeveloped 
countries  **  will  at  no  distant  date  rival  any  of  oor  most  prosperous 
coloniea  in  the  amount  of  trade  and  commerce  which  they  will  be  able 
to  feed/*  all  we  can  do  is  to  shake  our  beads  at  the  mystic  utterances 
of  the  Delphic  oracle.  Rhodesia  and  Caffraria  may  prove  to  be 
another  AaBtralta ;  Uganda  and  the  Soudan  may»  in  some  unknown 
hereafter,  buy  as  much  Lancashire  cotton  as  India ;  but  all  we  can  say 
abaut  them  now  is  that  such  results  are  not  within  human  vision,  and 
that  the  attempt  to  realise  them  will  certainly  cost  much  time,  much 
money,  and  many  lives. 

The  outlay  on  Rhodesia  is  a  fact ;  to  prophesy  its  future  income  is 
a  matter  of  diapnto  between  contending  bulla  and  bears.  Uganda  will 
cost  US  much  ;  who  shall  say  what  it  will  bring  in  ?  Of  Dongola  and 
the  Soudan  no  one  can  foretell  the  future ;  but  the  preliminary  official 
reports  made  by  Mr.  Dawkins  and  Major  Wingate  are  not  encouraging. 
On  January  3  last  the  well-informed  correspondent  of  the  Times 
showed  that  these  provinces  had  then  cost  Egypt  nearly  £2,000,000 ; 
and  he  added : 

"This  Sudan  campaign,  which  has  caused  such  a  serious  strain  on 
Egyptian  finance,  will  pix)duce  increased  expenditure  with  each  fresh 
advance  into  Dervish  territory,  and  every  new  province  acquired  will 
involve  an  increase  of  almiuistrative  expenditure  to  be  borne  by  Egypt, 
as  some  years  must  ekj»8e  until  the  impoverished  Sudan  can  be  expected  to 
pay  its  own  government  expenses." 

If  we  turn  to  the  most  promising  of  our  new  fields  of  enterprise — 
our  West  African  Colonies,  about  which  we  were  nearly  quarrel Itng 
with  France — we  find  from  a  report  in  the  Board  of  Trade  Journal 
for  September  1898,  page  204,  that  the  amount  of  their  whole  trade, 
including  both  imports  and  exportSj  does  not  exceed  £6,000,000 ; 
and  that  this  aggregate  has  not  increased  during  the  last  three  years. 
The  greater  and  the  mmt  increasing  part  of  the  trade  of  these 
Colonies  is,  no  doubt,  with  the  United  Kingdom  (see  p.  265) ;  but, 
BO  far  as  figures  are  given,  it  would  seem  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
trade  of  the  Colonies  of  our  great  rival,  France,  in  this  region,  is 
also  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom,     (See  same  report,  p.  269.) 

The  present  state  of  the  trade  with  British  possessions  in  East 
Africa  is  given  at  page  300  of  the  October  number  of  the  Board  of 
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Trade  JaumaL  It  is  diCScult  to  sommarise  it  in  figures,  becanae' 
chief  part  of  the  trade  is  carried  on  through  ports  and  hart 
(specially  Zanzibar  and  Lorenzo  Marqaes)  which  are  not  Britidil 
territory.  Bat  the  aggregate  amount  is  really  trifling — less  apparently] 
than  the  amount  of  the  trade  with  British  posseesionB  on  the  Weet 
Goast ;  much  of  it  is  trade  with  foreign  coitntrieB  and  with  British 
India ;  whilst  at  Lorenzo  Marques,  to  which  port  there  are  conaider- 
able  British  imports  on  their  way  to  the  Britifih  Hinterland  as  well  as 
to  the  Transvaalj  there  are  next  to  no  corresponding  exports — or,  in 
other  words,  there  is  at  present  outlay  with  no  return. 

With  regard  to  the  whole  of  the  African  Empire^  on  which  we  are 
entering  with  so  much  zeal,  we  may  well  put  Lord  Itosebery's  tett, 
•*  What  13  the  *  value  received  '  ?  "  The  answer  must  be  not  only  in 
the  future  tense  but  in  the paido  post  futnrum  tense;  for  there  must 
be  obviously  still  an  immense  outlay  before  a  return  can  be  expe<^ed, 
and  what  that  return  may  be  no  one  can  tell« 

But  there  are  other  parts  of  the  argument  on  which  we  are  not  left 
to  prophecy  and  imagination,  and  on  which  past  experience  may  throw 
some  light.  Is  it  true,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  gigantic  develop- 
ment of  our  trade  during  the  last  halfn^entury  has  been  due  to  the 
growth  of  our  Empire  ?  Is  it  the  fact  that  our  markets  depend  upon  our 
rule  ?  la  it  the  fact  that  we  are,  as  traders,  being  shut  out  from  those 
parts  of  the  world  which  do  not  own  allegiance  to  the  British  flag? 
Have  we  reason  to  think  that  the  extension  of  the  rule  and,  with  the 
rule^  of  the  trade,  of  other  civilised  nations  means  a  diminution  of  our 
own  trade  ?  These  are  dull  topics  for  the  platform.  But  it  is  the 
merit  of  the  arguments  I  have  quoted  that  such  topics  are  brought 
into  prominence,  and  being  thus  made  prominent  they  deserve  careful 
eonsideration.  In  the  following  obaervations  I  propose  to  examine 
what  light  can  be  thrown  upon  the  above  questions  by  the  statistics  of 
our  trade  daring  the  last  half-century. 

There  is,  fortunately,  a  Board  of  Trade  Eetum  entitled  "  Statistics 
of  British  Trade  and  Production,'*  which  gives  facilities  for  this 
examination.  The  last  Eetiirn  (C.  8211)  was  made  in  180G  ;  and  it 
is  to  this  Beturn^  and  especially  to  the  Supplementary  Tables  oon* 
tained  in  pages  73  to  88,  to  which  I  propose  to  call  attention.  Tbeae 
Retoms  have  been  framed  with  the  view  of  giving  the  comparative 
trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  the  several  foreign  countries  and 
with  British  possessions  since  1854 — the  earliest  year  for  which  we 
have  thoroughly  trustworthy  statistics.  Many  of  them  were  origin- 
ally prepared  for  me  at  the  Board  of  Trade  when  I  was  writing  on 
Fair  Trade ;  but  they  have  been  since  revised,  improved,  and  put  into 
a  compendious  form*  The  general  results  of  tMs  Return  are  8nm*j 
marised  in  the  following  Table : 
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The  first  observation  on  this  Table  is  that  the  total  increase  of  tha 
trade  as  measared  io  £'a  sterling  is  much  greater  in  the  earlier  than  in 
the  later  part  of  the  time.  The  aggregate  trade  of  the  United  KiBg- 
dom,  not  including  re^-exports  of  foreign  and  colonial  merchandiiet, 
averaged  £285,000,000  in  the  five  years  1865-59  and  £581,000,000^ 
in  the  five  years  1870-74 ;  in  other  words,  it  more  than  doubled 
fifteen  years.  In  the  five  years  1890-94  it  averaged  £653,000j0fiv, 
so  that  it  had  increased  by  not  more  than  one*eighth  in  twenty  years. 
Bnt  this  difference  in  the  rate  of  increase  is  largely  accounted  for  by 
the  fall  in  prices  which  took  place  after  1872,  and  which  is  estimated 
at  from  30  to  40  per  cent  If  40  p^r  cenl  were  added  to  the 
£653,000,000  representing  the  trade  in  1890-94  it  would  bring  the 
sum  up  to  more  than  £900^000,000,  thus  showing  that  when  quantitiea 
and  not  values  are  considered,  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  later  years  of 
the  half-century,  though  less  than  in  the  earlier  years,  is  not  nearly  so 
much  leas  as  it  appears  to  be  from  the  retarns  of  values. 

This  conclusion  is  strengthened  hy  a  reference  to  the  Returns  of 
Shipping  (Eee  pages  76  and  77  of  the  same  paper),  from  which  it 
appears  that  the  aggregate  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  in  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  averaged  21,000,000  tons  in  the  five 
years  1855--59,  42,000,000  in  the  five  years  1870-74,  and 
76,000,000  in  the  years  1890-94,  thus  showing  a  proportionate 
increase  in  the  later  years  of  the  half-century  not  much  less  than  in 
the  earlier  years.  It  is  deeirable  to  say  thus  much  on  what  at  first 
appears  to  be  an  alarming  indication  afforded  by  this  interesting  return 
of  a  falling  off  in  onr  trade.  Without  entering  into  the  mnch-debated 
question  of  the  reason  for  the  fall  in  prices  since  1870,  it  is  obvious 
that,  so  far  as  use  and  enjoyment  are  concerned,  it  is  quantity  and 
not  prices  to  which  we  must  look  as  indications  of  the  importance  of 
trade;  and  since  our  imports  vastly  exceed  our  exports,  and  have 
increased  faster  than  our  exports,  the  redaction  in  price  for  au 
increased  quantity  of  goods  consumed  means  so  much  improvement  in 
the  condition  of  our  people. 

I  will  not  labour  this  point  further,  but  will  turn  to  the  bearing  of 
the  figures  in  the  above  Table  on  the  question  with  which  we  started 
— ^viz.  the  proportion  which  the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with 
Foreign  Countries,  and  the  proportion  which  the  trade  of  the  United 
Kingdom  with  British  Possessions  respectively  bear  to  the  whole  trade 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  course  which  those  proportions  have 
taken  during  the  last  half-century.  For  this  purpose  the  Returns  as 
given  in  values  of  pounds  sterling  answer  our  purpose,  since  we  are 
dealing  with  the  proportionate  amounts,  and  not  with  the  actual 
amounts  of  the  two  branches  of  our  trade,  and  since  we  may  assume, 
in  the  absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  that  the  prices  of  foreign 
and  of  British  produce  in  our  market  have,  on  the  whole,  fallen  equally. 
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The  aggregate  amount  of  the  ezterDal  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom 


was  in  1851,  £21-9,000,000  5  and  of  this,  £181,000,000,  or  /li  / 


per 


cent,,  was  with  foreign  coantrieB,  and  £68,000,000(  or  27"3  per  cent., 
was  with  British  possessions.  The  aggregate  amonnt  of  the  external 
trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  in  1895,  £643,000,000,  and  of  this 
£477,000,000,  or  74*2  per  cent.,  waa  with  Foreign  Connlries,  and 
£160,000,000,  or  25*8  per  cent.,  was  with  British  Possessions.  So 
that,  camparing  the  first  and  the  last  years  in  the  Return,  the  pro- 
portion of  the  trade  which  the  United  Kingdom  does  with  Foreign 
Countries  has  slightly  increased,  and  the  proportion  which  it  does  with 
British  PoasessioBs  has  slightly  diminished. 

If,  instead  of  taking  two  single  years,  we  take  the  averages  for 
qninqnennial  periods,  we  find  that  the  percentages  of  the  trade  of  the 
United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Conntries  and  with  British  Posseaiiona 
are  as  follows : 


QninqnenDial  Periods. 

Trade  with  Foreign 
Coontrie?. 

Trade  with  British 
PiJSsesi^ioiiB, 

1855-59 

73-4 

t26'6 

1860-64 

69-4 

30  6 

1865-69 

747 

263 

1870-74 

76-6 

23*4 

1875-79 

74-0 

26  0 

1830-84 

72-4 

276 

1885-S9 

72-6 

27-4 

1890-94 

73-4 

26  6 

The  striking  featnre  in  these  fignres  is  the  persistency  of  the  pro- 
portion. It  was  73  1  to  20' 6  at  the  beginning  and  73 'i  to  2G  6  at 
the  end  of  the  time — exactly  the  same ;  and  in  the  meantime  it  had 
varied  very  little.  The  smallest  percentage  of  trade  with  Foreign 
Conntries  waa  in  1860-6 1^  when  it  waa  69 '4  against  30*6  of  trade  with 
British  Poasegsions,  a  circnmatance  apparently  due  to  the  Civil  "War 
in  the  United  Statea  (See  Tables  6  and  7,  pp.  79  and  83,  of  the 
same  Parliamentary  paper.)  The  largest  percentage  of  trade  with 
Foreign  Countries  was  in  1870-71,  when  it  was  76^6  aa  against  23  4  of 
trade  with  British  Possessions.  This  was  probably  due  to  the  recovery 
in  United  States  trade,  to  the  commercial  treaties  with  Enropean 
conntries,  and  to  a  falling  off  in  the  East  Indian  trade.  Bat  the 
proportion  has  remained  remarkably  constant  thronghout  the  half- 
century,  in  spite  of  changes  of  all  kinds^ — -in  spite  of  changes  in  the 
commercial  policy  of  foreign  nations- — ^from  Protection  towards  Free 
Trade,  and  then  back  to  Protection  ;  in  spite  of  the  gigantic  extemion 
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of  oar  Indian  and  colonial  empire  in  area,  in  popnlation,  and  in  trade ; 
and  in  spite  of  wars,  conqnest,  and  changes  of  territory  within  and 
without  the  Empire.  It  eeems  as  if  it  were  a  general  law  that^  of 
our  whole  external  trade,  about  one-qoarter  ehonld  be  with  Britifih 
PoBsessiona  and  three*qoartera  with  Foreign  Countries. 

Turning  now  from  the  aggregate  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  to 
the  returns  of  imports  and  of  exports  of  British  produce  taken  sepa* 
rately  (pp.  73  and  7-j  of  the  Return),  we  find  that  the  proportion  of 
the  imports  from  Foreign  Conntriea  to  our  total  imports  is  larger  than 
the  proportion  of  exports  to  Foreign  Countries  to  our  total  erports. 
In  the  quinquennial  period  1855-59  the  percentage  of  foreign  imports 
was  76*5,  and  that  of  iipports  from  British  Poaseesions  23' 5  ;  whilst 
in  the  quinquennial  period  1890— 94  the  percentage  of  foreign  imports 
was  77*1,  and  that  of  imports  from  British  Possessions  22*9.  In  the 
quinquennial  period  1855-59  the  percentage  of  exports  to  Foreign 
Cotintriea  was  68  5,  and  that  of  exports  to  British  Possessions  3 15. 
In  the  quinqnennial  period  1 890-9 i  the  percentage  of  exports  to 
Foreign  Countries  was  06*5,  and  that  of  exports  to  British  Possessions 
33 '5.  The  proportion  of  exports  to  British  Possessions  is  rather 
larger,  and  has  grown  rather  faster  than  that  of  imports  from  British 
Possessions,  This  may  be  accounted  for  to  some  extent  by  the  trad© 
of  India.  The  proportion  of  the  direct  import  trade  from  India  to 
our  whole  import  trade  has  diminished  during  the  half-century,  whilst 
the  proportion  of  our  export  trade  to  India  to  our  whole  export  trade 
has  remained  stationary.  (See  same  Eetnmj  pp*  80  and  85,)  The 
United  Kingdom  exports  direct  to  India;  India  exports  to  other 
countries — ejj,  to  Europe  and  to  the  United  States^ — and  theeol 
oountriea  in  their  turn  export  to  the  United  Kingdom.  The  fact 
is  a  very  interesting  one,  and  shows  how  trade,  if  let  alone^  follows 
its  own  course,  direct  or  indirect,  as  the  case  may  be.  Consequently, 
any  attempt  to  force  trade  into  direct  channels  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  British  Possessions  might  have  the  effect  of  impediog 
and  diminishing,  instead  of  increaaiEg,  onr  trade. 

In  the  above  figures  the  re-exports  of  foreign  and  colonial  goods 
from  the  United  Kingdom  are  not  included.  If  they  were  included, 
the  proportion  of  onr  trade  with  Foreign  CountrieSj  as  compared  with 
that  carried  on  with  British  Possessiona,  would  appear  to  be  rather 
larger  than  is  shown  by  the  above  figures.  This  was  to  be  expected^ 
since  the  re-exports  consist  largely  of  goods  imported  from  distant 
quarters  of  the  world  and  re-exported  to  foreign  countries  in  Europe. 
Nor  does  it  appear  that  this  entrcpdt  trade  shows  signs  of  comparative 
falling  off.      (See  Table  2,  p,  74,  of  the  Return.) 

The  above  figures  give  the  comparative  amount  of  trade  reckoned 
in  values.  It  will  be  interestiDg  to  make  a  similar  comparison  of  the 
amount  and  growth  of  the  trade  of  the  United  Kisgdom  to  places 
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within  and  without  the  Empirej  reckoned  in  the  tonnage  of  shipping, 
whichj  roaghly  Bpeaking,  gives  some  indication  of  quantity,  not  value. 
This  we  can  do  by  means  of  the  table  given  at  pages  76  and  77  of 
the  same  Parliamentary  Eeturn. 

The  aggregate  tonnage  of  veasele  entered  and  cleared  in  the  United 
Kingdom  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  period  we  are  conaiderlng 
haa  been  given  aborej  p»  816.  Comparing  the  entries  and  clearances 
in  the  United  Kingdom  of  ships  bound  from  and  to  Foreign  Countries 
with  those  of  ships  bound  from  and  to  British  Possessioiia,  w©  find  the 
proportions  to  be  aa  followa : 


Annual 
Average  lor 

Percentage 

of  Entries. 

Percentage  of  Clearances. 

From  Foreign 
Countriea. 

From  British    t 
PofisessioBS, 

To  Foreign 
Conntriea. 

To  British 

Possessions. 

1855-59 

78*9 

j           211 

78-3 

217 

1860-64 

79^2 

20*8 

781 

21-9 

1865-60 

82-5 

17-5 

81-6 

18-4 

1870-74 

84-0 

151 

82^3 

17  7 

1      1875-79 

85*8 

14-2 
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18'3 

1880-^4 

86-6 

13-4 

81^6 

184 

1886-89 

87-7 

12-3 

82-3 

17  7 

1890-^ 

88*0 

12*0 

8-t'3 

157 

From  these  fignres^  taken  in  coojiinetioti  with  those  preTionsly 
•cjaoted,  it  appears: 

First,  that  the  proportion  of  the  trad©  of  the  United  Kingdom 
carried  on  with  Foreign  Cbtmtries,  as  compared  with  that  carried  on 
with  British  Possessiona,  is  and  always  has  been  greater  if  reckoned 
in  quantity  than  if  reckoned  in  value. 

Secondly,  that  daring  the  last  half-century  this  proportion,  reckoned 
in  quantity,  has  increased  considerably — viz,  from  78*9  per  cent*  of 
entries  and  78  3  per  cent,  of  clearances,  in  1855-59,  to  88^0  per  cent. 
of  entries  and  81*3  par  cent,  of  clearances  in  189i)-91;  and  that  the 
proportion  of  the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  carried  on  with 
British  Poaaessions,  reckoned  in  quantity,  haa  ac©>rdingly  diminished 
—viz.  from  21*1  of  entries  and  21*7  of  clearances,  in  1855-59,  to 
12*0  of  entries  and  15 '7  of  clearances  in  1890-9  k 

Thirdly,  that  the  proportion  of  our  trade  with  Foreign  Countries, 
reckoned  in  quantities,  as  compared  to  our  trade  with  British  Posses- 
fiions,  has  grown  faster  in  the  import  trade,  as  shown  by  the  entries, 
than  in  the  export  trade,  as  shown  by  the  clearanees. 

The  difference  in  the   proportions,  as  shown    by  values  and   by 
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qnMitities  respectively,  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  arlides  i 
our  trade  with  Foreign  Countries,  and  especially  of  our  import 
from  Foreign  Coantries,  are  on  the  whole  mora  bnlky  than  those  of  ottr 
trade  with  Britiah  PoBseaeions,  and  consequently  employ  more  sliipping. 
Oat  of  the  shipping  employed  in  the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdoin, 
upwards  of  72  per  cent  is  Bridah.  (See  p.  10  of  C-  8211 — 1890) 
It  seems,  therefore,  probable  that  the  trade  of  the  United  Kiogdc 
with  foreign  countries  gives,  in  proportion  to  its  TalneB,  a  lai 
amount  of  employment  to  British  shipowners  than  the  trade  of  the 
United  Kingdom  with  British  Possessions. 

Having  thus  considered  the  progress  of  trade  of  the  United  King- 
dom during  the  last  half-century  as  a  whole,  it  will  be  interesting  f| 
era  mine  the  trade  with  special  British  PosseBsions,  and  with  epeciaf 
Foreign  Countries,  in  order  to  see  whether  there  is  anything  in  these 
details  to  alter  the  concloaions  drawn  from  the  aggregate  Bgures, 

Iiet  us  take  the  case  of  India  first. 


TaiBE  or  THK  Untted  Kingdom  wtth  British  India* 


Date. 

B.S 

Percentage 
of  total 
importtf. 

Us 

III  ^ 

Eventa. 

1856-9 

la 

9-3 

14 

12  1 

1858.    Bnd  of  Moliny. 

1860-4 

84 

14*5 

18 

18 

18615.     U.S.  ClTUWar. 

1866-& 

S2 

U-3 

20 

10-9 

187(M 

80 

8*7 

20 

8*5 

1872."BUTef  begine  to  daoliDC. 

1875-0 

29 

7-6 

23 

11'3 

1877.  Famine  in  India,        • ' 

1880^ 

85        1 

8-7 

80 

12-9 

1885-9 

83 

8-5 

81 

137 

1890-4 

30 

11 

SO 

12  0 

1B93.  Indian  MlnU  dittmd. 

1896 

27 

65 

25 

11  1 

Our  direct  trade  with  British  India  is  important,  both  because  it 
far  larger  than  our  trade  with  any  other  British  poBeeasion  and  becac 
India  is  a  Free- trade  country.     If,   therefore,  it  is  true  that   ti 
under  the  flag  increases  more  quickly  than  trade  not  under  the 
we  ought  to  find  that  oar  direct  trade  with  India  has  increased  in 
larger  proportion  than  our  whole  trade  or  than  our  trade  with  foreii 
countries.     What  are  the  facts,  as  shown  by  the  above  Relam  (pe^ 
80  and  85)?     In  the  five  years  ending  1859  our  imports  from  Brit 
India  averaged  £16,000,000  per  annum,  or  93  per  cent,  of  our  wbc 
impoit  trade;  in  the  five  years  ending  1S94  they  averaged  £30,000,( 
per  annum»  or  7  1  of  our  whole  import  trade.   In  the  five  years  eodii 
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1859  our  exports  of  British  prodEce  to  India  were  £14,000,000,  or 
121  of  our  whol©  export  trade;  ia  th©  five  yeara  ending  1891  they 
were  £30,000,000,  or  12^9  of  our  whole  export  trade.  The  percentage 
f  of  Indian  imports  has  flactaated  between  H  5  in  the  five  years  ending 
1864,  which  include  the  time  of  the  American  cotton  famine,  and  7*1 
in  the  five  years  ending  1894;  and  will  probably  be  leas  in  the  suc- 
x^eding  decade.  The  percentage  of  exports  to  India  has  flnctaated 
between  13  7  in  the  five  years  ending  1889  and  S'5  in  the  five  years 
ending  with  1874,  daring  which  period  the  great  exports  to  European 
ooontries  conseqnent  on  tbe  termination  of  the  Franco-German  War 
'took  place.  There  is  certainly  nothing  in  these  figures  to  countenance 
the  notion  that  our  trade  with  a  gigantic  dependency  over  which  we 
exorcise  complete  control  grows  faster  or  is  more  to  be  relied  on  than 
our  trade  with  the  rest  of  the  world  over  which  we  exercise  no  such 
control. 

There  is  another  lesson  to  be  learnt  from  the  statistics  of  Indian 
trade.  The  Return  to  which  I  have  so  constantly  referred  does  not 
include  treasarB,  and  is  made  up  entirely  from  Eoglish  soorces.  If 
we  take  the  Indian  returns  of  imports  and  exports  as  given  in  the 
Indian  Statistical  Abstract,  we  shall  find  that  the  imports  of  India 
from  the  United  Kingdomj  including  treasure,  are  very  mnch  larger 
than  the  exports  of  India  to  the  United  Kingdom.  If  this  fact  stood 
alone  it  would  be  unintelligible,  since  we  know  that  India  has  not 
only  to  pay  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  imports  she  receives  from 
her,  but  has  to  pay  some  £18,000,000  annually  for  interest  on  debt 
and  other  expenses.  Bat  on  looking  to  the  other  exports  of  India^ 
her  exports,  for  instance,  to  the  United  States,  to  France^  to  Germany, 
to  Holland,  to  Belgium,  to  Italy,  to  Egypt,  to  South  America,  to 
Ceylon,  to  China,  to  Japan,  and  to  the  Straits  Settlements — we  find 
that  they  are  very  much  larger  than  her  imports  from  these  countries. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  experts  from  these  countries — or  moat  of  them 
" — to  the  United  Kingdom  are  much  larger  than  their  imports  from 
the  United  Kingdom — so  much  larger  as  to  account  for  the  balance 
which  India  has  to  pay*  There  can  ba  no  donbt  that  the  United 
Kingdom  exports  to  India,  that  India  exports  to  other  conntriea,  most 
of  them  foreign  countries,  and  that  these  countries  in  their  turn  export 
to  the  United  Kingdom. 

These  facts  are  of  great  importance,  since  they  show,  in  the  first 
place,  that  when  the  civilised  nations  of  Europe  and  America  desire  to 
export,  and  at  the  same  time  endeavour  to  protect  their  native  manu- 
factures by  a  tax  on  manufactured  goods,  whilst  leaving  their  ports 
open  to  tropical  products  and  other  raw  materials,  they  cannot  help 
promoting  the  export  trade  of  their  rivals,  who  sell  to  third  countries, 
such  as  India,  which  in  turn  sell  their  prodacfcs  to  the  Protectionist 
countries. 


They  are  importantp  in  the  second  place,  because  fhej  show  thai 
trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  her  own  posaessions  ie  part 
parcel  of  the  trade  which  those  possessions  carry  on  with  Fore'n 
Conntries.  The  two  trades  grow  and  flourish  together,  and  are  in  fj 
complements  of  each  other.  To  encourage  either  is  to  encourage  boli 
To  discourage  either  is  to  discourage  both.  Trade  which  is  carried 
wholly  under  the  Sag  is  not  to  be  separated  or  diatingoiahed  from  trai 
which  is  not  under  the  Stag, 

Next  let  ua  take  the  case  of 

Traos  of  the  Uxited  Kingdom  wnn  Bhitish  Nobth  AMsmck* 


Date. 


1854 
1856-69 
1860^4 

1865-69 
1870-74 
1875-79 
1880-84 
1885-89 
1890-94 
1895 


Imports  from 

in  zDilUonii 

of  £  fi. 


7 

6 

8 

7 

10 

10 

11 

10 

13 

13 


Percentage 
of  total 
imports. 

Exports  to 

in  millions 

of  £^B. 

4-6 

3-3 

3  3 

2  5 

3 

2-8             1 

2  8 

2-8             1 

3-2 

3  1 

FercentJige 
of  total 

ez:porta. 


Our  imports  from  British  North  America  averaged  £5,000,000 
1855-59,  or  3'3  per  cent,  of  our  total  imports.  In  1890-94  thef 
averaged  £13,000,000,  or  3*2  per  cent,  of  oar  total  imports.  Ooi 
exports  to  British  North  America  averaged  £4,000,000  in  1855-S9, 
3"1  per  cent,  of  our  total  exports ;  and  in  1890-94  they  averai^ 
£7,000,000,  or  3*0  per  cent,  of  our  total  exports.  Canada's  high 
percentage  of  onr  total  imports  was  in  1 855-59  and  1860-64.  The  lowest 
was  in  1865-69,  when  it  was  2*5  per  cent,  of  onr  total  imports,  bnt  it 
was  almost  as  low  in  1875-79,  1880-84,  and  ISSS-^SO,  when  it  was  only 
2^8  of  onr  total  exports,  Canada's  highest  percentage  of  our  toti^ 
exports  was  8*8  in  1880-84,  and  the  lowest  in  the  above  qtiinqnenniadii 
was  3*0  in  1890-94,  It  was  lower  still  in  1895.  Canada,  as  is  well 
known,  has  largely  increaaed  her  duties  since  1879,  and  until  1897 
professedly  adopted  a  stringent  Protective  policy  against  the  United 
Kingdom  as  well  as  against  other  nations.  The  above  figures  show 
that  the  proportion  of  the  trade  we  do  with  her  to  our  whole  trade  haa 
decreased  during  the  last  half-centniy,  and  that  as  regards  exports  ift 
was  less  in  the  last  of  the  periods  given  in  the  Betum  than  it  had 
been  since  1854. 
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Let  ns  hope  that  the  chaugea  initiated  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Laorier  s 
Government  last  year  will  alter  these  figures  and  make  both  the  actual 
amODnta  and  the  proportioDs  larger.  It  will  be  remembered  that  by 
the  arrangements  made  last  year  British  goods  will  benceforth  hare  an 
advantage  of  25  per  ceot.  over  foreign  goode,  including  those  coming 
from  the  United  States  into  Cauada,  Bat  it  Bhoold  also  be  remem- 
bered that,  according  to  Sir  Wilfrid  Lanrier's  original  proposal^  the 
same  preference  was  to  be  given  to  the  goods  of  any  foreign  country 
which  shoold  give  to  Canadian  goods  as  good  treatment  as  is  given  to 
them  by  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and  that  if  this  proposal  ii  not  carried 
into  eflfect  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Canadian  Govemmentj  but  of  tha 
construction  put,  and  no  doubt  properly  put,  upon  our  existing  treaties 
of  commerce  by  Mr.  Chamberlain.  Those  treaties  still  prevent  our 
colonies  from  giving  to  one  foreign  country  preferential  advantages 
which  they  do  not  give  to  other  foreign  countries  with  treaties  ;  and 
80  long  as  the  countries  affected  are  comparatively  unimportant  ta 
Canada — e.g,^  Holland  or  Japan—the  treaties  will  probably  stand.  But 
if,  as  seems  not  unlikely,  Canada  and  the  United  States  should  come 
to  their  senses  and  agree  to  make  reciprocal  reductions  in  the  absurd 
tariffs  they  now  eat  up  against  each  other,  there  can  be  little  donbt  that 
those  provisions  in  our  commercial  treaties  which  now  prevent  Canada 
from  giving  preferential  treatment  to  foreign  countries  will  suffer  the 
same  fate  as  our  commercial  treaties  with  Germany  and  Belgium^ 
which  were  abrogated  last  year. 

For  our  present  purpose  the  lesson  to  b«  learnt  from  the  above 
figures  is  that,  in  the  case  of  the  important  colonies  of  British  North 
Americaj  not  only  has  the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  thoFO 
colonies  not  grown  faster  than  our  general  trade,  but  that  the  propor- 
tion of  our  trade  with  them  to  our  whole  trade  is  much  less  than  it 
was  half  a  century  ago.     Let  us  now  turn  to 

Tbadb  of  the  Umited  KiNonoM  with  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 


Date. 

Imparts  from 
in  tDiJlion  £'3.    , 

Percentage  of 
total  imports. 

Exports  to  in 
million  £'s. 

Porcent^jge  ol 
total  exports. 

1854 

4 

2-6 

19 

12-4 

1855^59 

6 

3^3 

10 

8-4 

1860-64 

7 

31 

11 

•       8 

1865^59 

12 

4-1 

12 

6-9 

1870-74 

16 

47 

14 

6 

1875-79 

22 

5-8 

19 

91 

1880-84 

27 

e-5 

32 

9^4 

,     188S-89 

24 

6-3             ' 

23 

10-2 

189<K-M 

do 

7-3 

20 

8*4 

18d5 

83 

7-9 

17 

7-5 
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^^^H                 These  are  our  moBt  risiDg   colonieSi   recentlj   peopled    from    th# 

^^^^P              United  Kiogdom  ;  and  if  the  flag,  con  pled  with  situilarity  of   life  and 

habits,  IB  anywhere  to  ehow  its  predominance  it  should  be  here.    Most 

of  these  colonies^  it  will  be  remembered,  always  exclnding  New  South 

Wales,  have  become  Etrongly  Protectionist  since  1879. 

The  aggregate  imports  have  very  largely  increased,  both  absolutely 
and  proportionately.     They  averaged  £0,000,000,  or  3*3  per  cent,  of 
our  total  imports  in  1855-59,  and  £30.000,000,  or  7-3  per  cent,  of  our 
total  imports  in  lS90-Di,  and  the  increase  has  been  fairly  steady.     Oar 
exports  to  these  colonies  have  also  increased — viz.  from  £10,000,000 
in  1855-59  to  £20,000,000  in  1890-94.     But  the  proportion  of  the 
export  to  our  whole  export  trade  has  not  increased.     The  percentage 
was  8-4  in  1855-59  and  8  4  in  1890-94.     Nor  has  it  been  steady.    It 
was  as  low  as  G  per  cent,  in  1870-74,  and  as  high  as  10*2  in  1883-89 
-^the  latter  excess  being  probably  dae  to  the  heavy  borrowings  of  the 
<jolonieB  in  those  and  the  preceding  years. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  give  similar  figures  for  onr  smaller  colonies 
and  dependencies ;  they  would  not  alter  the  general  result. 

Let  us  now  take  the  details  of  our  trade  with  the  principal  foreign 
-countries  : 

Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  v^ith  Gehmany,  Holland,  AifD  Belgiuv* 

Pp.  78-81, 

• 

Bute. 

1854 
1855^59 
1800-64 
1865  69 
1870-74 
1875-79 
1880-84 
18N5-89 
1890-94 

1895 

Iraport»  from    i 
in  millions  of  £V 

Percentage  cif 

total  Imports, 

Exports  to  in 

miUJonsof  £'8. 

Feroentage  of 

total  exportSL 

27 
%% 
29 
38 
46 
55 
64 
G7 
71 
73 

177 
!2« 

120 
U-3 
13-1 
147 
157 
17-4 
17  0 
17-5 

15 
19 
21 

aa 

46 
37 
35 
33 
34 
35 

15*5 
16-6 
15-2 
181 
19^ 
17^9 
14-9 
14  3 
14-9 
15^ 

I  have  put  Germany,  Holland,  and   Belgium  together,  becanse  it  ii 
difficult  to  tell  how  much  of  the  goods  pasting  through  Dutch  ot 
Belgian  ports   is  really   intended  for   Holland  or  Belgium.       It   i| 
known  that  a  large  proportion  is  intended  for  Germany.     The  rcsul 
of  the  addition  is,  perhap,  not  quite  accurate,  but  it  is  sufficiently  wt 
for  our  purposes. 

The  proportion  of  the  import  trade  from  these  countries  to  ouj 
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whole  trade  ia  larger  now  than  it  was  at  the  begmning  of  the 
period*  It  was  12  "8  per  cent,  in  1S55— 51) ;  it  decliaed  to  12  per  cent, 
in  ISOO-'Si,  but  has  since  risen  steadily  to  about  17  per  cent.  The 
proportion  of  our  export  trade  to  these  countries  is  slightly  less  at  the 
€ud  of  the  period  than  it  was  at  the  beginniug.  It  rose  to  19 '6  per 
cent,  in  1870-7  i,  after  the  Franco-German  War,  and  has  since  fallen 
to  about  1 1  or  15  per  cent*  The  proportion  of  import  trade  from 
these  coantries  is  larger  than  the  proportion  of  our  erport  trade,  a 
eircnmstanee  which  is  probably  doe  to  the  fact  noticed  above  that  we 
export  to  India  and  other  tropical  and  less  civilised  countries,  that  these 
coon  tries  export  to  Continental  Europe,  and  that  Continental  Europe 
exports  to  us. 


Traue  of  the 

United  Kingdom  with   Fhak 

CE. 

Dftte. 

Imports  from  in 
miliioiQ*  of  £'», 

Pfircenlag©  of 
total  icnports. 

Exports  to  in 
miUioDS  of  £>, 

Percentage  of    ; 
total  exports. 

1854 

10 

6-6 

8 

3-1 

18S5>69 

12 

7-2 

6 

4^ 

186(M>4 

n 

9-2 

8 

5'8 

1SG5-69 

114 

UJ 

11 

61 

1870-74 

40 

ll'd 

16 

6-8 

1875-79 

4d 

11*6 

15 

7  6 

1^80-84 

39 

07 

17 

7-2 

ldS5'89 

39 

101? 

15 

6-8 

1890-94 

4i 

10*5 

15 

6-4 

1896 

47 

11-3 

U 

e-t 

In  spite  of  Protective  tariffd,  importa  have  nearly  qnadrnpled,  and 
exports  have  much  more  than  doubled.  The  importa  have  alwajs 
been  very  much  larger  than  the  exports,  which  is  probably  due  to  the 
fact  noticed  above  that  England  exports  to  India  and  other  countries, 
that  these  coontriea  export  to  Fraaoe,  and  that  France  in  turn  exports 
to  England.  This  conclusion  ia  confirmed  by  the  circnmatance  that 
until  the  opening  of  the  Saez  Canal  the  re-exports  of  foreign  and 
colonial  produce  to  Franca  (which  are  not  incladed  in  the  above 
figures)  were  very  large.  Much  of  this  prodnce  now  goes  direct  to 
France. 

The  imports  from  Prance  were  nnusually  large  ia  the  years  follow- 
ing the  Franco-German  War^  probably  in  consequence  of  the  payment 
of  the  German  indemnity,  and  her  proportion  of  onr  total  import  trade 
then  amonnted  to  between  11  and  12  per  cent.  In  1890-94  it 
amounted  to  between  10  and  11  per  cent.  Our  exports  to  her  were 
at  their  highest  in  1880-84,  when  they  amounted  to  £17,000,000, 
or  7  2   per  cent  of  onr  total  exports*      They  have  since  sunk  to 
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Date, 

ImpOTts  from  in 
million  £*8. 

Percentage  of 
total  importfi. 

Exports  to  in 
mSlUon  £*s. 

Perce&Uige  of 

total  exports. 

1854 

80 

10-7 

21 

21  '6 

1855-50 

33 

19-4 

10              1 

16  4 

1860-64 

32 

13-6 

15 

109 

1865-69 

39 

13-7 

24 

12-9 

1870-74 

62 

180 

33 

141 

1875-79 

81 

21-6 

18 

9  0 

um~H    1 

97 

23  7 

u. 

12-2          i 

1885-89 

85 

22  5 

28 

12-2          1 

1890-04 

98 

23-5 

26 

llw        1 

1895 

87 

20'9 

28 

12-4 

This  IB,  of  coorse,  one  of  our  most  important  foreign  trades.  Both 
imports  and  exports  have  been  snbject  to  very  great  floctoations,  owing 
to  the  American  Civil  War,  to  lendinga  and  repayments,  to  commer* 
cial  booms  and  panics,  and  probably  also  to  the  commercial  and 
financial  legislation  of  the  United  States,  which  has  been  remarkably 
b:id*  The  most  striking  feature  in  the  Eetnrn  ia  the  remarkablo 
growth  of  onr  imports  from  the  United  States  as  compared  with  onf 
exports.  It  would  be  BtiU  more  striking  if  we  were  to  take  present 
figores.  This  may  be  dne  in  part  to  a  comparative  cessation  of  onf 
lendinge  to  the  United  States,  and  in  part  to  the  present  McKinley  o^ 
Dingley  Tariff.  But  I  cannot  doobt  that  there  is  a  still  deeper  anj 
more  important  cause  at  work — ^viz,  that  the  United  States  havtt 
become  an  industrial  and  mannfacturing  as  well  as  an  agricaltnral 
commnnity,  and  make  for  themselves  what  we  need  to  make  for  them 
We  shall  have  to  look  upon  them  in  futare  aa  rivals  qnite  as  much 
customers,  and  it  will  need  no  slight  efforts  on  onr  part  to  maintain 
our  pofiition*  Meanwhile  we  may  comfort  oarselvea  with  the  reflectioi 
that  this  change  makes  it  their  interest  more  than  ever  to  join  with  ni 
in  maintaining  the  policy  of  the  "  open  door." 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  go  through  the  cases  of  other  conntriee 
detail.    The  following  Table  shows  the  amount  and  the  percentages  Id 
the  countrieB  named  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  period 
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Trade  of 

United  Kingdom 

WITH 

FOLLOWING 

Countries  : 

Name  of  Country. 

Imports  fbom 

Exports  to            i 

1855^5^ 

1890-94. 

i^m-m. 

1890-94. 

li 

H 

^1 

II 

a  J 

**  — 

11 

-9-4 
1- 

^1 

Percentage  of 
total  exports. 

So 

ft 

g  s 

Russia      .... 

10 

e-o 

21 

0-5* 

2 

21 

6 

2 -St 

Italy 

2 

1-3 

3 

0*8* 

3 

3  1 

6 

2*6* 

Turkey 

a 

v^ 

9 

2'2t 

6 

4-3 

8 

3-4» 

Egypt      . 

7 

3-9 

10 

2  3» 

2 

1-5 

3 

1-5* 

Brazil 

S        15 

4 

1*0» 

4 

36 

8 

s^-* 

Chili 

2          1-2 

4 

0^9' 

1 

0-9 

3 

I'lt 

Peru 

3    \    2D 

1 

0-3* 

1 

0*9 

1 

0-4» 

China 

U        6^3 

4 

l-0» 

2 

17 

6 

2 -41 

Japan  * 

—    1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4 

1 -SI- 

Other  countriea 

23 

U'O 

m 

12-6* 

15 

12-7 

S6 

IS -St 

*  Decrease.  f  Increase. 

X  Imports  from  1855  to  1894  and  Exports  from  1855  to  1859  are  included 
ia  **  Other  countries/' 


The  percentages  of  onr  import  trade  from  Russia,  Italy,  Brazil, 
Chili,  Peroj  China,  Egypt,  and  unennmeratad  countrieSj  have  dimin- 
ished ;  that  of  our  import  trade  from  Turkey  baa  increased* 

The  percentages  of  our  estport  trade  to  Italy,  Turkey,  Braasil,  and 
Pern  have  diminished ;  whUet  the  percentages  of  our  export  trade  to 
Ensaia,  Chilis  China,  Japan,  and  to  unennmerated  countries  have 
increased. 

The  c^se  of  Egypt  iB,  for  onr  purpose,  particularly  interesting, 
because  it  ie  a  country  which  has  virtoaUy  passed  tinder  British 
dominion,  thoagh  not  under  the  British  flag,  daring  the  period  we 
are  considering.  Looking  to  the  figures  given  in  the  Betum  from 
which  we  have  been  qnoting,  we  find  that  both  our  imports  from  and 
our  exports  to  Egypt,  ai  well  ae  the  proportion  of  those  imports  and 
exports  to  our  whole  trade,  incre^ed  largely  between  1854  and  1870 ; 
that  they  then  diminished  ;  and  that  they  have  since  1875-79  remaind 
almost  stationary. 

The  following  are  the  figures  as  taken  from  Return  C,  8211/96, 
pages  78  and  82  : 
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T»AJ>B  or  Usnso  Kixcnoa  witb  Egvit. 


1 

girt 

1 

DAte. 

« s 

|1 

■S. 

1-4 

h 

EfveU. 

1864 

3 

2D 

11> 

185559 

7 

3-9 

1*5 

J  860  64 

13 

511 

2-S 

1805-69 

17 

01 

4-0 

iOpmwz  o^  ^»c*  CadaI, 

'    1870^74 

14 

4*1 

s-s 

1875-79 

to 

9  "5 

If 

1$80-8I 

9 

2-t 

1-3 

Sgjptisii  War.  I88S. 

1885-89 

8 

2  1 

1-4 

1890-94 

10 

2-3 

15 

1895 

10 

2-4 

3 

IS 

. 

But  8ome  of  these  figares  are  LDaccarate^  beeanse  since  Ike  openil 
of  the  Suez  Caiml,  which  happeoed  io  1869,  the  method  of  eiitei 
the  statUtics  has  been  altered,  and  articles  formerlj  indoded  in  tl 
statistics  of  trade  with  Egypt  have  been  transferred  to  the  aooomit 
the  Oriental  countries  to  and  from  which  they  have  been  aentu 
this  reason  must  be  attributed  the  great  decline  of  imports  from  Egyi 
from  117,000,000  ia  1860  to  from  £6.000,000  to  £11.000,000  in 
years;  and  of  exports  to  Egypt  from  £8,000,000  or  £9,000.000 
1870  to  from  12,000,000  tx>  £4,000,000  in  later  years.*  Exactly 
what  period  or  by  what  degrees  this  change  in  the  statistics  took  pla 
is  not  clear  from  the  Retams,  hot  enongh  is  known  to  enable  us 
compare  the  period  before  the  British  occupation  with  the  anb^sequei 
period.  The  battle  of  Tel-el-Kebir  took  place  in  1882,  and  Eince  tbj 
date  Egypt  has  been  more  or  less  under  British  mauagemant.  Tl 
management  has,  no  doubt,  been  gradually  consolidated  and  improTcd^ 
and  may  be  expected  to  yield  better  results  in  the  future  than  it 
hitherto  yielded.  Still,  the  figures  of  imports  and  exports  taken 
1882  onwards  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  indication  of  the  effect  wbi 
the  virtual  control  of  Egypt  has  had  upon  Egyptian  exports  to 
imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and  for  thia  purpose  I  have  i 
from  the  Statistical  Abstract  for  the  United  Kingdom  the  figures  i 
th^  trade  year  by  year  from  1860  to  1896,  beasriug  in  mind  that  itj 
only  from  a  few  years  before  the  British  occupation  in  1882  that 
can  confidently  rely  on  them. 

They  are  as  follows  : 

*  See  Uble  oo  oppoi^ta  pagt. 
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Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Eoypi'; 

From  tJie  Statistical  Abstract /or  the  United  Kijigdom 

in  £'8  sierling. 

\ 

VMir 

Insport^f  from  B^pt 

BxportB  of  BntUh 

• 

ii 

X  CmT  ■ 

into  United  Kiogdoro. 

produce  to  Egypt- 

Events, 

1869 

16,796,233 

7,982.7U 

Opening  of  Suez  Canal. 

1S70 

14,116,820 

8,720,602 

1871 

16,387,424 

7,038.795 

,. 

1872 

16,455,731 

7,21H,(H{3 

1873 

14,165,913 

6,222,013 

1874 

10,514,798 

3.585.106 

,, 

1875 

10,895,043 

2.045,H46 

187G 

11;481,519 

2,63y,407 

1877 

11,101,785 

2.273,311 

1678 

6,145,421 

2,194,030 

1878 

8,890,052 

2,143.681 

1B80 

9,rJt>,580 

3.06O.64O 

1881 

9,317,yi6 

3,IGH,48H 

1882 

7,7%,  092 

2.450.504 

Tel-el-Ketij. 

1883 

10,008.659 

3,307.H0O 

• 

1884 

9,701,459 

2,8&3,411 

1885 

8,818,376 

3,486.858 

1886 

7,256,759 

2,870,y38              1 

1887 

7.680,177 

3.013,569 

1888 

7.285,499 

2,911,271; 

1880 

8,620,602              ' 

2,949,720 

1890 

8,308,851              ! 

3,381,830 

1891 

10.658,288   ' 

3,789,23H 

1892 

10,525,230 

3,193,158 

1893 

8,845,426 

3,364,718 

1894 

9,284,801              ' 

3,996,655 

1895 

9,524,607 

3,349.162 

1896 

9,659,376 

3,777,966 

1897 

9,294,240 

4,435,101 

I 

It  appeal^  from  theae  fignres  that  since  1882  there  has  been  prac- 

ticallj  little  or  no  increase  in  this  trade.     The  impotts  from  Egypt 

were  ilO,000,000  in  1883,  and  between  £9,000,000  and  £10,000,000 

in  1807,      They  were    aa   low    as  £7,250,000  in   1886,   and  their 

highest  point  was   £10,000,000    in  18DI.       Oar  exports  to  Egypt 

were  £3,300,000    in    1883 — they    were    less   than   this    in   several 

sabseqiient  years^and    about   £4-/100j)00    in    1897,     Their    lowest 

point  was  £2,500,000  in  1882,  and  their  highest  point  wag  touched                   1 

last  year.     There  is,  therefore,  no  evidence  in  these  figures  that  the 

H^L 
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trade  of  Egypt  with  this  oonntry  has  been  largely  or  rapidly  increased 
by  oar  dominion  over  Egypt ;  hardly,  indeed,  as  much  as  we  might 
expect. 

The  above  conclnsion  is  confirmed  by  reference  to  the  Egyptian  sta- 
tistics, as  given  in  the  Foreign  Statistical  Abstract,  No.  24^  pp.  180-81. 
I  have  begun  with  the  year  188G,  becanse,  from  the  interesting  report 
of  Mr.  Bennell  Bodd  on  the  commercial  relations  of  Great  Britain 
and  Egypt  (Parliamentary'  Papers,  C.  7920—12,  1896),  it  appears 
that  the  earlier  Egyptian  statistics,  from  which  the  fignree  in  the 
previous  Foreign  Statistical  Abstracts  are  derived,  cannot  be  relied  on 
as  giving  accurate  information  concerning  the  countries  of  origin  and 
destination. 

Foreign  Trade  of  Egypt, 

From  Foreign  Statistical  Abstract — in  Egyptian  £'« 

(OOO's  omitted). 


Year. 


1886 
1887 
1888 
1SH1» 

1S90 
l.s«»l 
1802 
1893 
189-1 
1893 
189G 


Total 
imports. 


7,848 
8,137 
7,738 
7,021 

8,081 
0,201 
9,091 
8,719 
9,2G6 
8,390 
9,829 


Total 
exports. 


10,130 
10,876 
10,418 
11,953 
11,870 
13,879 
13,341 
12,790 
11,893 
12,632 
13,232 


Imports  from 

United 

Kingdom. 


3,068 
3,354 
2,983 

2,648 
3.111 
.-5,586 
3,200 
2,812 
3,296 
2,769 
3,164 


Exports  to 

United 
Kingdom. 


6,413 
6,935 
G,584 
7,755 
7,704 
8,956 
7,867 
7,255 
6,530 
7,321 
6,981 


I    Percentage  of 

trade  with 

;  United  Kingdoc: 

to  total  trade. 


52-73 
5411 
52-69 

54-82 
54  10 
54-34 
49-33 
46-80 
46-43 
47-99 
43-99 


Taking  quinquennial  periods,  the  average  annual  amount  of  Egypt's 
trade  with  the  United  Kingdom  is  as  follows,  in  Egyptian  £'3, 
OOO's  omitted  : 

Imports  from  Exports  to 

United  Kingdom.  United  Kingdom 

1880-0(»  ...  ;503;}  ...  7078 

1801-05  ...  3182  ...  7585 

180G  ...  3164  ...  C081 


It  appears  from  these  figures  that  the  whole  trade  of  Egypt  with 
outside  countries  has  considerably  increased  since  1886|  bat  that  the 
trade  of  Egypt  with  the  United  Kingdom  has  scarcely  increased  at 
all.     No  doubt,  if  quantities  were  taken  instead  of  valuep,  the  later 
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fignres  womH  show  some  incroase,  for  there  has  been  a  oonBiderabla 
fali  in  prices  eiace  1881.  Bat  the  fact  remains  that  whilst  trade 
with  the  United  Kingdom  was  52  per  cent,  of  the  whole  trade  of 
Egypt  in  1880,  it  was  only  \\  per  cent,  in  1896,  and  that,  as  will  be 
seen  on  referring  to  the  Foreign  Statistical  Abstract,  the  trade  of 
Egypt  with  France,  with  Germany,  with  America,  and  with  other 
cotintriea,  though  small  compared  with  her  trade  with  the  UDited 
Kingdom,  has  grown  faster  than  that  trade.  This  is  confirmed  by  the 
details  gi?en  in  the  very  interesting  report  of  Mr,  Rodd  above  referred 
to,  as  well  as  by  the  report  of  the  United  States  Agent  on  the  com* 
mercial  development  of  Egypt,  qooted  at  page  4/JO  of  the  BQard  of  Trade 
Journal  for  October  1898*  Both  of  these  papers  dwell  on  the  fact 
that  British  trade  with  Egypt,  whiLt  forming  still  so  large  a  proportion 
of  the  whole  trade  of  Egypt,  does  not  increase  bo  fast  as  that  of  other 
countries,  especially  Germany. 

I  do  not  wish  to  make  too  much  of  these  facts.  We  cannot  expect 
a  large  trade  such  as  that  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Egypt  to 
increase  by  the  same  percentage  as  a  very  small  trade  ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  trade  of  Egypt  with  the  United  Kingdom  is,  under 
the  excellent  management  of  English  administratora,  as  large  as,  or 
larger  than,  it  would  have  been  under  any  other  management.  More- 
over, there  are  ample  reasons  for  believitig  that  the  policy  of  the  "  open 
door/'  which  England  has  adopted  in  Egypt,  is  the  best  policy  which 
conid  be  adopted  in  the  interest  of  Egypt,  of  England^  and  of  the 
world.  Bat  the  fact  that  since  the  English  took  the  management  of 
Egypt  into  their  own  hands  English  trade  with  Egypt  has  increased 
•but  little,  and  has  not  increased  in  proportion  to  the  whole  trade  of 
Egypt,  is  a  strong  argument  against  the  opinion  that  trade  depends 
cpon  government,  and  against  the  suggestion  that»  if  we  wish  to 
increase  our  share  of  a  conntry^a  trade,  we  must  make  it  a  part  of  our 
dominion. 

Let  us  now  sum  np  the  resnlt  of  these  somewhat  tedious  fignres. 
What  do  they  prove  ?  I  do  not  for  a  moment  suggest  that  the  natives 
of  foreign  countries  with  wants  and  habits  diflerent  from  those  of 
Englishmen  will  buy  and  use  as  large  a  quantity  of  the  things  pro- 
-duced  in  England  as  people  of  English  origin  and  habits  would  buy  and 
<ise.  I  do  not  snggest  that  the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  would 
not  have  been  larger  if  the  British  dominions  had  been  larger,  and  if 
the  Union  Jack  had  waved  over  all  the  countries  now  dominated  by  the 
tricolor  or  by  the  double-headed  eagle.  StiU  less  do  I  suggest  that 
the  protective  and  prohibitory  tariffs  of  foreign  nations,  not  to  mention 
those  of  our  own  colonies,  have  not  made  the  volume  of  the  trade  of 
the  United  Kingdom  less  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been.  What 
the  above  figures  do  prove  is,  that  the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom 
with  foreign  nations  is  three  times  as  great  as  the  trade  of  the  United 
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Kingdom  w'Ah.  countrieg  under  tte  Britisli  flag ;  that  this  proporiic 
hag  been  anbstantially  maiot^iined  for  th©  last  balf-century^ — ^in  fact^l 
f.r  the  whole  period  for  which  we  have  trust  worthy  statistics;  that  it 
has  remained  the  same,  or  nearly  the  name,  in  spite  of  changes  of  all 
kinds ;  in  spite  of  the  enormotis  increase  of  the  British  Empire  ;  in 
spite  of  ware  and  alterations  of  bonndaries ;  in  spite  of  changes  in 
tbe  internal  policies  of  the  nations;  in  epito  of  the  partial  adopt-on^ 
and  in  spite  of  the  subsequent  relinquishment  by  ether  nations,  of 
the  principles  of  Free  Trade.  And  in  the  very  peculiar  case  of  >^gyp^ 
which,  thoogh  under  British  dominion,  is  not  under  the  British 
Sagt  the  figures  above  given  show  that  the  extension  of  British 
dominion,  whether  accompanied  or  not  by  an  extension  of  British 
trade,  has  not  involved  a  greater  extension  of  Egypt's  trade  with  the 
United  Kingdom  than  of  Egypt's  trade  with  other  nations.  In  short, 
these  figures  prove  conclusively  that  extension  of  empire  is  not  neces* 
sai^  for  the  maintenance  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  that  there  is  some  fundamental  fallacy  in  the  doctrine,  so  dear  to . 
Jingoes  and  Protectionitts,  that  **  the  trade  follows  the  flag.^ 

Xt  is  not  difficult  to  see  wliy  this  Bhould  be  the  case.     Each  pro-^l 
■^ducer  seeks  the  best  market  for  his  good?,  and  caies  nothing  aboot  ^ 
the  nalionality  of  the  purchaser.     Each  consumer  seeks  the  goods 
which  suit  him  best  at  the  lowest  price,  and  cares  nothing  about  th© 
flag  which  covers  the  country  of  origin.     National  habits,  no  doubt, 
influence  production,  and  the  same  habits  influence  wants;  but  given 
the  wants,  and  given  the  production  which  satisfies  the  wants,  natioi;** 
ality  does  not  govern  exchange.     Further,  the  artificial  barriers  which 
the  folly  of  nations  attempts  to  set  up  are  really  much  less  effectual 
than  is  commonly  supposed.     What  is  intended  to  be  a  closed  door  ia 
often  only  an  ob&truction  in  the  passage.      Protection,  when  there  ibi 
excessive  production,  ceases  to  protect.  Where  production  is  advanced] 
and  highly  specialised  in  one  country  and  is  less  advanced  and  lecsl 
specialised  in   another   country,  protective  duties  in  the  latter  may 
raise  prices,  but  they  do  not  protect.     This  is  the  case  as  between 
more  advanced  and  less  advanced  nations,  but  it  is  also  the  case  between 
tho  most  advanced  nations.      Where,  as  is  at  present  the  caie^  ibd  i 
most  advanced  nations    in   the    world    are   becoming  manufacturing^ 
nations,  one  of  them  will  make  special  progress  in  one  branch  of 
manufacture  and  another  in  another  branch,  and  they  will  ezohangw  i 
in  spite  of  protective  tariffs.     Hence  the  great  inci^ase  of  our  preeenfti 
trade  with  Germany  in  exports  as  well  as  imports.    All  nations^  however 
protective,  desire  to  import  what  they  do  not  produce,  and  in  so  doing  i 
promote  indirectly  the  trade  against  which  they  try  to  shut  their  c 
doorf,      Ckmtinental  Europe  exports  to   England  and  obstrueta  the 
importation  of  Engii§h  goods,  but  at  the  same  time  imports  from  tb^j 
K  i%t ;  England,  in  her  tnm^  exports  gooda  to  the  E«ut,  and  tbtta  p^j 
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indirectly  for  what  Europe  Bends  her.  Farther,  every  conntry  desires 
to  export.  To  export  without  importiDg  is  the  porpose  of  all  Protec- 
tioQists  ;  iadeed,  it  ia  the  Tery  essenoe  of  the  Protectioniet  craze.  It 
is,  of  coorae,  impossible  for  them  to  cany  this  purpose  into  eifect ;  and 
every  export  they  succeed  in  making  to  na  implies  a  correspondiog 
import  from  us — direct  or  indirect,  visible  or  inviaiblet  present  or  past. 
In  short,  in  the  words  of  the  old  song, 

'*  Over  the  mountafDs 

And  over  the  waves, 
Under  tlie  fountain* 

And  under  the  graves. 
Under  ilooda  that  are  deepest^ 

Which  Keptune  obey, 
Over  rocks  that  are  steepest 

Trade  will  find  out  the  way." 

The  great  ebb  and  flow  of  baainesa  ia  checked,  not  stopped^  by  the 
impedimenta  which  human  folly  places  in  its  way. 

The  final  reanlt  of  our  inquiry  is,  that  if  the  ma^im,  "  Trade 
follows  the  flag,?'  means  that  onr  trade  depends  oti  onr  dominioni  it  is 
refuted  by  the  events  of  the  last  half-centuiy,  "  Trade,"  as  has  been 
well  saidj  *' does  not  follow  the  flag;  it  follows  the  price-list/'  The 
success  of  our  trade  depends,  not  on  the  nationality  of  our  parchasers, 
but  on  the  efliciency  and  economy  of  onr  indastrial  production.  What 
should  be  done  to  promote  these  qualities  is  a  question  which  lies 
be  OEd  the  scope  of  this  article  ;  bnt  we  may  be  satisfied  that  to  burden 
our  people  with  the  expense  of  seizing  and  governing  unremnnerative 
possessions,  and  with  the  cost  of  gigantic  armaments  created  to  defend 
such  possessions  from  all  possible  rivals,  wOl  not  tend  to  economical 
production.  Still  lees  will  it  tend  to  economy  if^  in  parsuit  of  new 
markets,  we  are  led  into  war  with  such  countries  as  France,  or  Russia, 
or  Germany.  Of  such  a  war  no  one  can  teli  the  issue  ;  but  we  may 
be  very  sure  that,  even  if  we  were  successful  in  the  war,  there  are 
very  few  markets  which  would  repay  ua  for  the  coat.  There  would 
be  no  sufficient  *'  value  received."  Le  jcti  iw  vaudrait  pas  la  chmi* 
ildle. 

It  follows  from  the  above  facts  thai  it  is  not  necessary  to  extend 
oor  Empire  in  order  to  maintain  our  trade^  and  thai  extension  of 
Empire  is  not  necessarily  followed  by  increase  of  trade.  Each  sepa- 
rate extension  must  be  judged  on  its  own  merits.  No  extension  will 
be  valuable  to  os  unless  we  get  "  value  received  "  for  our  outlay,  a 
point  which  in  the  case  of  some  of  our  recent  extensions  is  extremely 
donbtfal.  It  follows,  further,  that  jealousy  of  the  extension  of  other 
civilised  nations  into  the  waste  places  of  the  world  is  altogether  out  of 
place  ;  and  that,  even  suppoaing  those  nations  to  maintain  an  exclu- 
sive and  Protectionist  policy,  our  trade  will  probably  gain  more  by  the 
better  policing  and  government  of  those  places  than  it  will  lose  by  the 
commercial  rivalry  of  our  neighbours^  even  when  supported  by  an 
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exclusive  system  of  Protection.  But  if,  oa  tbe  other  hand,  upon  any 
new  appropriation  by  a  civilised  nation  of  regions  hitherto  barbarous 
or  semi-civilised  we  coold  be  satisfied  that  they  would  adc^pt  the  policy 
of  the  **  open  door,"  we  shoald  obtain  >all  that  our  trade  requires ;  and 
we  might  regard  such  appropriation  not  only  without  di&content, 
but  with  complete  and  positive  approval. 

Considerations  such  as  these  are  peculiarly  appropriate  at  the 
present  moment*  We  are  invited  by  the  greatest  military  potentate 
in  the  world  to  join  in  an  endeavour  to  stop  the  present  ruinous 
increase  of  military  expenditure.  The  cynicisui  of  those  who  would 
throw  cold  water  on  such  an  invitation  is  little  to  be  envied  ;  bub  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  obstacleB  to  any  such  course  as  the  Russian 
EmperoF  proposes  are  most  formidable,  and  that  they  will  continue  to 
be  so,  60  long  as  causes  of  quarrel  exist.  May  not  some  of  tbe  most 
serious  of  these  causes  be  removed  by  such  a  policy  as  is  suggested 
above  ?  Take  the  three  most  important  foreign  questions  which  are 
now  agitating  this  country — the  questioua  of  China,  of  East  Africa,  and 
the  new  extension  of  the  United  Statea 

We  are  quarrelling  in  China  about  spheres  of  intluence,  about  rail- 
way and  steamship  concessions,  as  well  as  about  the  ''open  door/* 
But  it  is  the  '*  open  door  *'  which  is  our  chief  interest.  Is  it  not  pofl- 
sible  to  say  to  Francej  to  Germany,  and,  above  all^  to  Eussia,  **  We 
have  nothing  to  object  to  your  settiaments  or  spheres  of  influence  in 
China,  provided  they  do  not  exclude  our  ships  and  our  goods ;  we 
shall  be  glad  that  you  should  make  harbours  and  railways  in  China,  if 
only  you  will  allow  us  to  us©  them  on  fair  and  equal  terms ;  we  shall 
even  be  obliged  to  you,  Eussia,  if  yon  will  introduce  order  and  justice 
where  the  effete  Chinese  Government  now  encourages  tyranny  and 
corruption,  provided  only  you  allow  your  new  subjects  to  buy  and  sell 
with  U3  ;  and  on  these  terms  we  will  heartily  join  you  in  reducing  th© 
number  of  warships  we  now  keep  on  the  Chinese  coast.'' 

Take,  again,  East  Africa.  There  are  abundant  reasons  why  France 
should  not  have  dominion  over  the  Upper  Nile ;  but  in  the  corre^ 
spondence  recently  issued  reference  has  been  made  to  the  necessity  for 
France  of  having  a  commercial  outlet  from  her  West  African  posses- 
sions vid  the  Soudan  and  Egypt.  Is  it  not  possible  to  say  to  France, 
**  Dominion  in  the  Valley  of  the  Nile  we  cannot  concede  to  you.  But 
it  is  onr  policy  to  encourage  your  trade  with  and  through  Egypt,  and 
to  give  yon  every  facility  for  that  purpose.  So  far  as  international 
barriers  are  concerned,  let  the  trade  of  the  Congo  and  the  Niger  flow 
freely  down  the  Nilej  but,  on  the  other  hand,  let  the  trade  of  the 
Nile  flow  freely  down  the  Congo  and  the  Niger/' 

These  are  the  principles  on  which  Lord  Salisbury  has  wisely  settled 
our  differences  oa  the  Lower  Niger,  May  they  not  also  be  applied  to 
the  Nile  P 
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Take,  again,  the  case  of  the  United  State?,  and  the  probable 
exteosion  of  their  dominion  to  Caba,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philippines. 
To  this  we  have  wisely  offered  no  sort  of  objectioo,  and  have  been 
glad  to  express  oor  sympathy  with  the  Americana  in  relieving  theee 
fertile  parts  of  the  globe  from  the  barren  tyranny  of  Spain,  No  one 
feels  more  strongly  than  I  do  the  valne  of  this  sympathy.  No  union, 
legal  or  otherwise,  of  Eoglish^gpeaking  people  can  be  satisfactory  which 
does  not  inclode  the  United  States,  But  the  present  Bjmpatby  will 
collapse  if  it  is  not  supported  by  common  interests.  It  is  the  interest 
of  the  United  States,  as  it  is  oura,  to  keep  an  open  door  in  China ; 
but  it  is  not  so  clear  that  the  Americans,  who  have  committed  as  many 
financial  and  economical  blunders  as  any  other  people  on  the  globe, 
may  not  think  it  to  their  interest  to  snrronnd  their  new  possessions 
by  the  wall  of  exclusive  tariffs  which  do  so  much  discredit  to  the  names 
of  Mr*  McKinley  and  Mr.  Dingley.  May  it  not  be  well  that  we 
should,  by  every  legitimate  means,  warn  those  who  wish  well  to  the 
Anglo-American  friendship,  that  the  feelings  of  Englishmen  towards 
America  are  not  likely  to  remain  what  they  are  now  if  they  find  them- 
selves shut  out,  so  far  as  hostile  tariffs  can  shut  them  out,  from  the  new 
territories  which  the  United  States  are  taking  under  their  control  ? 

There  are  two  views  which  can  be  taken  of  the  interests  and  effects 
of  trade.  The  one  is  that  upon  which  Great  Britain  acted  in  former 
times,  which  is  still  in  favour  with  many  foreign  nations  and  with  a 
small  bat  noisy  party  amongst  oarsel?es~-the  view,  namely,  that  it  is 
the  interest  of  each  nation  to  act  in  the  spirit  of  monopoly^  to  keep 
the  trad©  of  the  world  to  itself^  and  to  restrict  the  trade  of  other 
nations.  This  is  the  policy  which  in  former  times  restricted  our  own 
trade  \  which  made  our  own  colonies  revolt;  which  has  been  the  cause 
of  many  bloody  wars,  and  which,  if  some  of  the  utterances  I  have 
quoted  at  the  beginning  of  this  article  become  the  opinion  of  our  \ 

people,  may  well  lead  us  into  bloody  wars  again. 

The  other  view  is  that  trade  is,  like  mercy,  a  blessing  to  him  that 
gives  and  to  him  that  takes,  to  him  that  buya  as  well  as  to  him  that 
sells  J  that  the  less  it  is  hampered  with  restrictions  the  more  it 
flourishes ;  and  that  a  trade  which  benefits  other  nations  must  be  a 
benefit  to  ourselves.  This  is  the  view  upon  which  onr  country  has 
acted  for  the  last  half-century,  with  great  benefit  to  the  world  but 
still  greater  benefit  to  ourselves.  It  is  the  gospel  preached  by  Cobden 
— not  only,  or  chiefly,  on  account  of  its  material  advantages,  but 
because  it  carries  into  the  practical  life  of  the  world  the  Christian  | 

message  :   *'  Peace  and  goodwill  amongst  men/'     There  never  was  a  ) 

time  when  it  was  more  important  that  this  gospel  should  be  zealously  i 

preached, 

Farbir. 
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AS  we  gazed  opon  it  from  a'^ar,  the  cBarge  of  the  two  gallant  infaatry 
brigaclea  ap  the  slopes  leading  to  the  heights  where  the  Sao 
Juan  fort  was  perched  reBembled  nothing  so  much  as  a  great  wave 
sweeping  slowly,  but  surely,  in  from  the  sea.  Before  oar  eyes,  in 
some  places,  the  great  wave  grew  smaller  and  thinner,  and  now  and 
again  would  subside  and  seem  to  dissolve  altogether,  as  thoogh  robbed 
of  all  its  power  and  impetus  by  the  ragged  reefo.  It  seemed  even,  tat 
a  moment^  aa  though  the  waves  must  fall  back,  our  thin,  broken  line 
recede,  for  the  impossible  had  been  attemptedj  and  that  the  fire  that 
came  from  the  blockhouse  was  more  than  flesh  and  blood  could  stand 
against.  Still  the  little  clumps  of  men  kept  moving  wearily  tip  the 
hill,  with  their  necks  stretched  out  eagerly,  dragging  their  lagging 
bodies.  But  the  little  clumps  of  blue  which  did  not  advancje,  which 
could  not  move,  the  heaps  of  dead  and  wounded,  which  in  their  bU 
clothing  stood  out  so  strikingly  against  the  green  background  of 
jungle  grasses,  were  growing  more  numerous  with  every  emokele 
volley  that  came  from  the  blockhouse. 

Truly,,  at  this  moment,  it  seemed  as  though  the  blue  waves  woal 
not  reach  the  hilltop,  and  as  though  the  men  who  had  fallen  opon  the 
slopes  Lad  fallen  in  vain.  Then  the  bogle  note  **  to  the  charge^ 
heard  again,  and  now  three  of  the  buglers  of  the  Sixth  Infantry  j 
gave  their  la^t  dying  breath  to  the  trumpet  call  which  shall  never  die 
away  in  the  memory  of  their  countrymen.  It  was  heard  again  and 
again^  above  the  unceasing  'rup  rup"of  the  regular,  almost  mediameal 
musketry  fire  that  came  sweeping  down  tJie  slopes  from  the  Spanith 
position.  And  with  this  inspiration,  in  one  place,  right  QEider  the 
fort|  the  human  wave  rose  and  ran  out  into  a  point.    Too  ocmld  ^loxil 
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on  the  fiogera  of  yonr  hand  the  brave  men  who  were  leading  it,  and 
even  as  yon  connted  they  grew  fewer,  their  arma  going  wildly  ap  in 
the  air  aa  they  felL  Then,  with  a  weak  and  tired  cheer,  half-a-doisea 
men  came  out  upon  the  open  gronnd  in  front  of  the  blockhouae,  look- 
ing strange ly  tall  against  the  eky  line,  I  expected  to  Bee  them  mowed 
down,  they  were  so  pitifulJy  few,  but  the  Spaniards  had  fled.  In  no 
iuBtance  did  our  line  come  into  closer  contact  with  the  retreating 
Spaniards  .than  100  to  15U  yards,  and  I  am  afraid  the  artists  who 
have  pictured  the  scene  differently  have  succumbed  to  the  temptation 
to  draw  the  conventional  scene  of  a  hand-to-hand  conflict,  and  I  am 
aare  they  have  failed  to  represent  things  as  they  were. 

I  A  Pkivate  of  the  Sixth. 

The  leader  of  this  thin  and  scattered  line,  this  forlorn  hop©  that  per- 
biated  in  advancing  through  the  leaden  hail,  was  Lieutenant  Ord — of 
8  family  that  has  given  many  a  brave  aoldier  to  our  countrjj  but  none 
braver  than  he.  There  raced  with  him,  rnnning  neck  and  neck  the 
gauntlet  of  death,  a  colour -bearer  of  the  Sixteenth  Infantry,  carrying 
his  great  flag  nnfurled  to  the  battle  breeze ;  a  private  of  the  Sixth 
Infantry ;  and  a  little  flute-player  of  the  Sixth — a  boy  of  sixteen, 
looking,  however,  barely  fourteen,  who,  when  the  regiment  came  out 
of  the  jangle  and  the  colours  of  the  regiment  were  uncapped  and  all 
made  ready  for  the  assault,  had  been  ordered  back  to  the  hospital,  bat 
had  concluded  to  remain  with  the  other  fellow®.  The  yonug  private 
of  the  Sixth  was  an  Ohio  boy,  who  joined  the  regiment  just  before  it 
left  Fort  Thomas  for  the  war.  He  ran  by  Ord's  side,  the  firat  on  the 
rush  line  throughont  the  terrible  climb,  only  to  fall  aboat  twenty 
yards  short  of  the  crest  of  the  hill.  A  deadly  pallor  overspread  his 
face,  and  Ord,  who  had  turned  to  one  side  in  answer  to  a  faint  cry 
from  his  brave  companion,  saw  that  the  wound  was  a  mortal  one. 
"  My  poor  fellow,'*  he  said,  for  the  moments  they  had  lived  together 
dnring  the  charge  had  bound  them  together  with  bonds  of  steeh  **  My 
po3r  fellow,  I  can  do  nothing  for  you<" 

''  I  didn't  call  you  back  for  anything  like  that,  Lieutenant,  I'm 
done  for.  But  I  thought  you'd  better  take  my  steel  nippers  ;  there 
may  be  still  another  wire  fence  beyond  the  crest  of  the  hilJ,  and  I 
won't  be  there  to  cut  it  for  yoa," 

In  a  few  minutes  he  died  where  he  had  fallen^  but  not  before  he 
had  heard  the  bugle  notes  that  called  upc^n  the  scattered  men  to 
assemble  in  the  blockhouse  and  the  trenches  that  had  been  wrested 
from  the  Spaniards,  and  not  before  bis  eyes  had  seen  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  waving  over  the  Spanish  fort.  And  in  one  thing  more  his 
death  was  mercifnl  ;  he  never  knew  that  the  yonng  officer  whom  he 
had  worshipped  with  pure,  unselfish  idolatry  had  fallen,  like  himself,  in 
the  hour  of  victory,  and  lay  there  stiff  and  cold,  not  fifty  yards  away.  ^^ 
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*^It  was  a  Mah," 

A  fat  sergeant  creeping  cantioaslj  along  npon  his  bauds  and  knees 
came  into  my  bomb-proof  hollow,  and  asked  me  if  I  had  any  gnab  in 
my  haversack  or  water  in  my  canteen  to  spare.  And  when  I  gave 
him  the  canteen  mechanically,  he  shook  it,  and  hearing  how  little 
water  there  was  left,  gare  it  back  to  me  and  began  to  lecture, 
''YouVe  a  pretty  Eoldier,"  he  said,  **  giving  away  yonr  canteen  with 
juet  enough  water  in  it  to  cook  coffee  in ;  it  may  be  a  long  time 
before  yon  get  any  more  water,  and  yon  had  better  keep  that." 

Bot  I  didn't ;  I  drank  it.  All  the  talk  about  water  had  made  me 
thirsty*  And,  after  all,  I  did  not  come  ont  so  badly ;  the  sergeants 
talk  of  cooking  coffee  was  purely  fantastic — there  was  very  little  coffee 
cooked  nntil  the  white  flag  went  np  on  the  3rdj  and  of  those  who 
attempted  it,  many  paid  for  their  temerity  with  their  live?,  I  now 
followed  the  sergeantj  on  hands  and  knees,  to  the  little  hollow  in  the 
hill  where  he  and  his  companions,  a  mixed  crowd  of  men  from  one 
cavalry  and  three  infantry  regiments,  were  waiting  for  the  arrival  of 
the  intrenching  tools  which  never  came.  They  talked  abont  gmb, 
torn  coats,  broken  shoes  and  pickasies,  jost  as  if  they  had  not  como 
oat  unscathed  from  the  most  deadly  charge  that  American  troops  ever 
engaged  in.  And  I  listened  all  ears  and  attention,  bnt  they  eonld 
not  quite  hold  my  attention,  becanae  of  an  uncanny  thing  that  lay 
there  npon  the  ground  about  six  feet  away.  When  the  sergeant  saw 
that  my  eyes  were  riveted  upon  it,  his  gaze  shifbed  uneasily  from  it 
to  me,  and  then  conversation  began  to  Bag.  I  look  at  it  again ;  it 
seems  to  be  a  door- mat,  all  smeared  with  blood  and  gore;  then  the 
door-mat  seem3  to  be  covered  with  the  Spanish  uniform,  and  at  la&t  I 
spring  to  my  feet  and  say,  "What  is  that.  Sergeant?  Why,  it 
moves ! " 

**  It's  a  man,  or  it  was  a  man."  The  sergeant  shifts  from  one  foot 
to  another,  and  glances  from  one  of  his  comrades  to  the  other ;  bat  the 
whole  detachment  look  a  little  sheepiflh  and  ashamed.  Finally,  one 
one  man  spoke  np:  "No,  it  wasn't  a  man,"  be  said;  *4t  was  a  mar- 
dering,  cowardly  scoundrel.  He  was  lying  wounded  on  the  edg©  of 
trench  where  he  had  fallen  in  attempting  to  escape,  when  Lieutenant 
Ord  of  our  company  ran  pitat  him  tf^ward  the  blockhouse,  and  seeing 
that  the  fellow  would  be  killed  by  the  fire  from  his  own  men,  he  tnmed 
to  two  of  us  and  said,  '  Take  that  Spaniard,  and  carry  him  behind  the 
blockhouse,  out  of  the  fire.'  The  scoundrel  listened,  then  pulling  out 
a  piatolj  he  poked  it  in  our  lieutenant's  face  and  blew  out  his  brains, 
killing  on  the  spot  the  brave  boy  that  we  had  been  following  all  the 
day,  and  who,  even  in  the  moment  of  victory,  had  thought  how  he 
might  save  the  scoundrel's  life.     The  Spaniard  then  fell  back  smiling 
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like  a  devil,  but  I  reckon  we  knocked  that  expiesBion  out  of  hia  face. 
Yea,  that's  him;  we  clubbed  him  to  death  with  the  butts  of  our 
riflee." 

TifE  Little  Flute-Player  Again. 

When  I  crept  oHj  I  foEnd  the  little  flute-player  sitting  by  young 
Ord*s  body  J  at  tho  place  where  we  afterwards  buried  him,  by  the 
trenches  which  the  Twenty*fourth  Infantry  afterward  ocetupied.  The 
little  chap,  a  grey-eyed,  freckle-faced  boy,  sat  at  the  feet  of  the  officer 
for  whose  approring  smile  he  had  shown  such  courage  that  day.  Then 
an  ofScer  of  the  eiitth  came  by,  and  in  all  kindnesej  for  it  was  no  place 
for  children,  scolded  the  boy  and  ordered  him  back  to  the  hospital 
And  then  the  little  fellow  told  him  how  it  had  happened. 

**  I  was  going  backj**  he  said  ;  *'  I  wanted  to  go  back  to  the  hospital 
and  look  after  Colonel  Egbert,  and  I  was  doing  no  good  at  the  front, 
for  my  flute  is  ruined  with  the  mod  and  the  rain.  But  just  as  I 
started  back  I  heard  Mr,  Ord  say,  *Now  all  the  boys  who  is  brave  will 
follow  me,  all  the  boys  who's  brave  follow  me  ! '  and  then  he  rushed 
ahead,  and  kept  that  up  for  'bout  halt  an  hour,  resting  a  little  whit©, 
and  then  rushing  ahead*  And  every  time  he  started  up,  he  would 
shout  back,  *  Now,  all  the  boys  who^s  brave  will  follow  me ! '  So  all 
the  boys  followed  him,  and  as  I  was  lighter  I  got  farther  ahead  than 
most/* 

*'^  Weren't  yon  afraid,  sonny?'*  inq  aired  the  oflBcers,  grinning  with 
delight, 

"  I  was  very  fearful,  sir,  but  I  wasn't  afraid." 

While  we  were  talking  a  colonel  of  cavalry  came  riding  up  the 
hill  as  far  as  he  could  go,  and  then  dismoonting  came  on  on  foot. 
His  face  was  stern  and  ashen,  with  the  look  of  a  man  who  had  seen 
his  son  die  at  his  side  not  an  hour  before*  He  listened  to  the  little 
flute-player,  and  smiled  with  pleasure  at  the  boy's  brave  answer- 
•VAh,  yes,'*  he  said,  **  there  are  many  brave  boys  left,  and  you  wiU 
make  a  good  soldier  some  day/'  and  patting  the  little  fellow  on  the 
shoulder  he  went  on  * 

The  Wounded  in  the  Jungle, 

After  the  rain  and  during  the  hour  of  darkness  before  the  moon 
rose  in  all  the  fulness  of  its  warm  tropical  beauty  over  the  battle- 
flelds,  the  wounded,  who  had  been  cronchiug  behind  the  bushes  near 
which  they  fell  or  in  the  little  dressing-stations  directly  behind  the 
firmg  line,  where  they  had  been  cared  for  m  far  as  the  devotion  of 
our  comrades  and  the  courage  of  their  aorgeons  and  the  hospital 

•  The  laiit  i  heard  of  the  young  flute-player  be  was  very  lU  with  the  fever  at  Hon- 
tauk ;  if  he  died  I  believe,  with  the  colonel^  that  we  have  indeed  lost  a  bmve  f  oldier. 
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stewards  could  supply  the  absolute  want  of  proper  medical  ad 
surgical  supplies,  were  placed  on  blankets  caked  with  mud  and  wet 
from  the  recent  rain,  and  carried  down  tbe  hillside  under  a  dropping 
fire  from  the  enemy,  and  back  along  the  forest  road  which  led  from 
the  foot  of  the  heights  to  San  Juan  creek.  Here^  under  the  ahelter 
of  a  high  bank,  the  central  emergency  hospital  had  been  in  operation 
thronghont  the  long  and  bloody  day.  The  place  was  perhaps  badly 
chosen,  but  there  was  no  time  during  the  day  of  battle  to  change. 
Several  of  the  surgeons  were  hilled  here,  and  not  a  few  of  the 
attendants,  picked  oS  by  Spanish  sharpshooters,  to  whom  it  seemed 
that  the  red  cross  which  flew  over  the  hospital  station,  and  which 
was  worn  by  those  who  were  charged  with  the  care  of  the  wounded, 
was  indeed  a  shining  and  attractive  mark,  and  one  rather  sought  after 
than  avoided-  Bat,  of  courae,  appearances  may  have  been  deceptivr^ 
and  the  whole  valley  may  have  been  swept  with  the  fire  which  proved 
so  destructive  about  the  hospitals,  and  which  at  times  seemed  to  be 
directed  upon  it. 

Of  course^  in  view  of  the  perilous  situation  which  the  two  divisions 
occupied  upon  the  crest  of  the  hill^  and  the  great  anxiety  which  was 
felt  at  headquartei^  for  the  aafety  of  the  whole  army,  and  the  pre* 
parations  which  had  to  be  made  against  the  expected  night  attack  of 
the  Spaniards  to  drive  our  men  back  and  retake  their  lost  posit 
the  search  for  the  dead  and  the  wounded  this  evening  had  to  be  ooe 
fined  to  a  very  limited  area,  and  was  only  as  thorough  as  the  shorts 
nese  of  the  time  for  which  men  could  be  epared  from  the  coloai 
permitted.  The  jungle  and  the  great  fields  of  long  grass  were  nc 
searched,  and  thus  many  of  the  wounded  were  not  diecxkvered 
until  the  following  day,  and  quite  a  number,  indeed,  not  until  the 
armistice  waa  declared,  on  the  third  day  after  the  battle,  when  the 
men  had  time  to  ransack  the  hillside  and  the  valley  for  the  misaing. 
And  there  were  some — those  who  had  the  strength  when  they  fell 
to  crawl  through  the  cactus,  the  Spanish  bayonet,  and  all  manner 
prickly  and  traUing  plants  into  the  deeper  and  more  protected 
of  the  jungle — who  were  never  discovered  at  all  until  day?,  ma 
days  had  passed,  and  the  gatherings  of  the  vultures  told  where  son 
poor  fellow  had  died  without  care  and  without  food,  of  his  wounds  or 
of  starvation.  Of  such  a  one,  when  his  place  of  hiding  was  dis- 
covered, there  was,  aa  a  nile,  only  left  a  whitened  skeleton  and  pieces 
of  the  uniform  he  had  worn.  The  last  resting-place  of  not  a  few 
waa  never  discovered  at  all. 

I  believe  I  am  giving  a  moderate  estimate  when  I  say  that  at 
one-third  of  the  men  wounded  on  July   1  received  no  attention^ 
were  not  brought  back  to  the  division  hospital  until  the  afteniooii 
July  3,     This  night   we  knew  nothing,  and  had  not  the  slight 
suspicion  of  bow  numerous  the  undiscovered  wounded  were*     Tho 
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that  had  been  tliscoTered  and  broaglit  back  to  the  dressiug-Btation  by 
the  creek  were  far  more  nameroua  than  even  those  who  had  followed 
the  battle  moat  closely  had  anticipated.  Shortly  after  annset  a  long 
train  of  army  waggons^  which,  ia  default  of  arabnlances,  were  to 
carry  the  wouoded  back  to  the  division  hospital  and  to  Siboney,  came 
rattling  up  to  the  dreasing-atation,  and  here  were  loaded  np  with  the 
fladly  moaniBg  and  pitifally  mutilated  bodies  of  those  who  had  fallen 
in  the  gallant  charge.  To  the  song  of  the  shrapnel  and  the  crack- 
ling sound  of  the  Manser  ballets^  as  they  tore  their  way  throngh  the 
jangle,  and  amid  the  sharpj  exploding  reports  overhead,  which  gave 
rise  to  the  belief  among  our  men  that  the  Spaniards  were  naing 
explosive  bullets,*  the  wounded  were  taken  ont  of  the  improvised 
litters  upon  which  they  had  been  brought  down,  loaded  into  the 
epringless  army  waggons,  and  started  down  the  trail,  where  for  many 
a  mile  they  were  potted  at  by  sharpshooters,  and  were,  indeed,  for  a 
considerable  diatance  well  within  the  range  of  the  fire  of  the  Spanish 
riflemen  in  their  trenches* 

Only  about  half  of  the  wounded  men  who  were  discovered  this 
evening  had  been  broaght  back  to  the  drfssing -station  when  the  moon 
peered  over  the  dark  forest  line  and  lit  np  the  battlefield  and  the 
heights  of  San  Juan  as  clearly,  and,  indeed,  more  clearly  than  day, 
for  there  was  now  not  the  blinding  force  and  the  confusing  mirage 
of  the  pitiless  sunlight  to  baffle  the  sight,  The  majority  of  these 
men  had  had  their  wounds  dressed  where  they  fell^  and  soon  after 
falling,  with  the  first-aid  bandages.  They  were  very  few  indeed  to 
whom  it  had  been  possible  to  give  any  farther  attention  than  this,  as 
the  regimental  sargeons,  for  want  of  transportation,  had  been  nnable 
to  bring  their  medicine  chests^  and  those  who  were  best  provided 
carried  with  them  only  small  pocket  cases.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, then,  the  distribution  to  the  soldiers  of  the  first-aid  bandageSj 
which  had  taken  place  several  days  before,  was  a  great  blessing,  and 
undoubtedly  saved  many  lives. 

When  the  first-aid  bandages  were  applied,  the  wounded  man  and 
those  who  helped  him  were,  as  a  rule,  under  fire,  which  made  any 
bnt  the  most  summary  methods  of  wound- dressing  qaite  impossible, 
Fortnnately  the  bandages,  so  simple  and  practicable,  lent  themselves 
excellently  well  to  "this  procedure.  The  first  thbg  the  soldiers  or  the 
hospital  attendants  would  do  when  they  came  upon  a  wounded  man 
was,  in  the  case  of  a  wound  in  the  body,  to  tear  ofiT  his  shirt,  or  in 
the  case  of  a  wound  in  the  leg,  tear  off  his  trousers^  and  then  wrap 
around  the  wound  the  first-aid  bandage. 

•  These  reports^  which  toandcd  so  much  like  ejEplosive  bullet?,  were  doubtless 
occasioned  by  the  gepaTation  of  the  copper  jacket  from  the  bullet  in  mid  air.  The 
SpaniArds  harboured  the  same  Fiispkioo  of  the  ammonition  that  we  were  using  aa  we 
did  of  theirs.  It  is,  douUless,  onlj  another  example  of  how  unactjuaioted  both 
armies  were  with  the  effects  of  the  small  bore,  flat,  trajectorr  rilles. 
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The  woand-dcesBers  were  generally  in  sncli  haste,  and  the  wonnde 
men  generally  so  helpless  to  asekt  in  any  way,  aod  their  ahirtti  and 
troaeers  eo  rotten  from  the  drenching  rains  in  which  they  had 
worn  without  change  day  or  night,  that  the  taking  off  of  the  clothin| 
was  literally  what  I  called  it — ^tearing,  the  gartiient  came  off  80  renl 
as  to  be  qoite  useless  for  further  wear.  Consequently,  the  soldiers 
were  carried  half-naked»  or,  if  they  had  been  wouuded  in  both  the 
tody  end  the  lower  limbs,  entirely  naked»  to  the  army  waggons,  ac 
so  down  to  the  hofipital,  where  there  was  not  a  scrap  of  clothing  or 
bedding  forthcoming  to  cover  them  with.  Those  who  were  strippcdi 
in  this  way  doriug  the  daytime  were  baked  and  blistered  by  the  fier 
sunlight,  only  to  shiver  with  the  penetrating  cold  and  dampness  after 
the  rain  and  when  the  chill  night  came  on, 

Knowing  that  they  were  totally  unprepared  to  clothe  or  ooTer  tho 
wounded  that  would  probably  be  brought  in,  the  chief  surgeon  of  thr 
corps  issued  an  order,  the  evening  before  the  battlei  that  all  wonndedri 
men  should  be  brought  in  with  their  blankets,  haJvea  of  8helter*tcnbi^| 
and  ponchos  when  posBible,     This  was  certainly  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  even  if  it  was  but  a  frank  confession  by  the  anthoritiea  that 
no  preparation  had  been  made  by  them  for  the  emergency  which  it 
cannot  be  said  was  suddenly  thrust  upon  them,  but  which  they  might 
have  foreseen  and  should  have  been  preparing  against  for  many  weeki 
previous.     While  the  attending  soldiers,   realising  how  serioos  fori 
their  wounded  comrades  it  would  be  to  have  to  lie  in  the  hospitala 
uncovered  to  wind  and  weather,  made  great  efforts  to  find  their  packa^i 
these  efforts  were  not  often   successful^  and   a  great  majority  of  the 
wounded  reached  the  hospital  half  naked,  and  had  thereafter  only^  the 
covering  and  the   bedding   which   their   comrades  and  the  hospilalj 
attendants  were  able  to  **  rustle  *'  for  them,  and  this  was  little  enoog 
and  not  seldom  nothing  at  all.     Had  the  ambulances  beei^  at  han^ 
which  we  left  at  Tampa  or  upon  the  transports,  ambulanoes  without 
which   it   is   reasonable   to  suppose — at  least  we  had  supposed — t 
civilised  Power  would  enter  upon  an  aggresBive  war,  much  less  ^poial 
a  campaign  in  which  we  had  the  advantage  of  choosing  both  our  ownj 
time  and  the  field  of  operations,  the  outrageous  treatment  which  our  i 
wounded  suffered,  and  the  barbarous  scenes  which  we  were  called  upoG^I 
to  witness  upon  this  and  the  following  days  would  have  been   pre* 
vented. 

The  wounded  men  were  brought  down  from  the  firing  line  in  eretiyi 
congeivable  and  makeshift  way.  Some  were  carried  lying  limp,  likeJ 
clay,  in  wet  blankets,  which  now  and  then  would  tear,  throwing  lb»l 
wounded  upon  the  ground.  Others  came  pick-a-back  upon  the 
shoulders  of  their  comrades.  Very  few,  indeed,  came  in  the  stretchers  , 
especially  intended  for  this  purpose,  for  notwithstanding  their  ligbt'^  j 
ness  and  varied  utility,  in  the  terribly  trying  march  up  from  the 
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the  officers  had  been  ucable  to  prevent  the  soldiers  from  abandoning 
the  great  majority  of  them.  So  very  thin  was  onr  firing  line,  and  so 
loath  were  the  officers  to  spare  riflea  from  it  when  the  attack  was 
expected  at  any  moment,  that  not  a  few  of  the  wounded,  and  many 
with  very  serioua  wonnds,  were  compelled  to  hobble  down  quite  alone 
from  the  trenches,  reaching  the  dressing-station  often  in  a  state  of 
complete  exhaostion.  I  saw  several  amnsing  instances,  during  the 
day,  showing  how  far  a  wonnded  man  can  hobble  to  get  out  of  the 
zone  of  fire.  The  whistling  bullets  approaching  the  lair  where  they 
lay  wonnded  often  proved  an  almost  miracnlons  tonic  to  their  relaxed 
energies.  I  saw  one  man  who  was  seriously  wounded,  and  who  had 
been  nnable,  or  had  thought  he  was  unable^  to  raise  a  finger  for  the 
two  preceding  hours,  get  up  and  walk  resolutely  for  two  miles  straight 
away,  when  a  shrapnel  burst  over  the  bush  under  which  he  was 
eojoying  shelter  from  the  sun,  but  not  from  the  bullets. 

In  an  army  ambnlanc©  each  mau  has  his  own  berth  or  section,  very 
much  after  the  plan  of  our  sleeping  cars,  Theee  berths  rise  tier 
above  tier  and  row  above  row.  Travelling  in  one  is  not  the  acme  of 
comfort,  Btill  it  is  the  best  that  civilisation  can  do  for  men  engaged  at 
-the  barbarous  play  of  war.  At  least  they  cannot  be  overcrowded^ 
each  man  has  his  allotted  place,  and  no  one  can  encroach  upon  it* 
But  we  now  had  in  use  only  three  ambulances,  and  the  army  waggon, 
our  substitute,  offered  no  such  safeguard  against  overcrowding.  The 
waggons  were,  of  coursej  large  and  roomy,  but  there  were  no  sections 
or  compartments,  nothing  for  the  poor  jostled  patient  to  hang  on  to 
as  the  spriuglesB  vehicle  jolted  over  the  rugged  road ;  and  the  siding 
and  flooring  of  the  waggons  were  rough  and  splintered  by  the  weight 
of  the  heavy  barrels,  the  cartridg©  boxes,  and  the  other  heavy  freight 
that  they  had  carried  this  very  day.  In  consequence,  many  a  wonnded 
man  was  taken  out  covered  with  splinters,  which  had  penetrated  deep 
into  his  flesh,  inflicting  uncomfortable  and  in  some  instances  seriouB 
wounds. 

The  way  in  which  the  human  freight  was  loaded  into  the  great, 
barn-like  waggons  left  nothing  to  b©  desired.  Where  the  wounded 
had  brought  blankets  with  them,  these  were  tucked  about  them  to 
break  as  far  as  possible  the  jolting  of  the  unbending  axles  ;  and,  at 
least  for  the  first  part  of  the  evening  and  before  it  was  suspected  how 
very  heavy  our  losses  had  been,  an  effi:>rt  was  mad©  to  giv©  each  man 
all  the  room  that  his  condition  required.  Those  who  were  so  weak  as 
not  to  be  able  to  sit  np  were  allotted  plenty  of  room  to  lie  down  in, 
and  those  who  conld  sit  up  and  lean  against  the  boarding  of  the 
waggons  were  given,  it  seemed,  ample  elbow  and  kne©  room  in  which 
to  stretch  out  their  weary  limbs  when  cramped. 

In  this  plight,  which  at  the  moment  did  not  seem  too  horrible,  w© 
saw    the  waggon  train  of   wonnded  start  out  upon  the  journey  of 
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about  four  mileB  to  the  hospital,  which  many  a  man  now  dead  would 
have  survi?ed  had  the  journey  been  njade  with  more  anitable  trans- 
portation and  noder  more  ci?iiised  circnnistances.  The  trail  leading 
back  to  Siboney,  for  sach  it  is,  though  set  down  npon  the  Spanish 
maps  as  a  royal  road,  was  washed  out  in  many  placea  by  the  tropical 
rains  that  were  now  falliDg,  and  in  others  was  so  of ergrown  with  weeds  i 
that  it  scarcely  deserved  to  be  dignified  even  with  the  name  of  trail. 
Certaioly  in  many  places  it  was  very  obscure.  There  were  fonr  creeks 
to  ba  cro386d  between  the  front  aud  the  division  hospital,  and  the60. 
creeks  the  corps  of  engineers  had  failed  to  bridge,  though  they  made 
repeated,  but  most  unsuccessful  attempts  to  do  so.* 

The  army  waggoQS  were  perfectly  bare  and  empty.  Upon  neither 
the  side-boarding  nor  the  flooring  were  there  divisions  or  cross>bars 
by  which  a  passenger  could  retain  his  position  when  the  waggons 
tilted  forward  or  backward  and  from  one  side  to  the  other,  as  they  did 
every  fifty  paces  owing  to  the  rugged  inequalities  of  the  road.  This 
was  terrible  enoDgb^  because  of  the  most  acute  suffering  it  caused  to 
the  wounded,  but  it  was  much  worse  when  the  waggons,  driven 
blindly  in  the  darknees  over  an  almost  unexplored  trail,  plunged 
forward  down  the  banks  of  the  stream,  and  after  many  a  delay,  caused 
by  the  balking  of  horses  and  the  heavy  mire,  were  driven  at  a  gallop 
up  the  other  side. 

It  was  at  a  ford,  a  mile  back  from  the  dressing-station^  where  wa 
waited  and  filled  our  dry  canteens  with  water,  that  I  first  realised  the 
suffering  which  the  absence  of  proper  transportation  entailed  upon 
the  wounded*  Here  it.  was  that  I  came  to  understand  that  the  men 
whom  I  had  heard  crying  out,  as  we  passed  them  on  the  dark  trail, 
*^  Stop,  stop !  Eor  God's  sake,  let  me  get  out  and  die  in  the  grass!  " 
were  not  deliriou?,  but  in  conscious  agjuy  were  suffering  more  than 
the  strongest  man  could  bear,  I  shall  never  forget  the  sight  which 
1  shall  novv  attempt,  not  to  describe,  but  simply  to  outline ;  it  is 
the  one  most  lasting  and  in  deli  bio  of  my  impressions  of  the  war. 
And  yet  it  is  bo  fantastic  and    so    horrible    that   at    times  I  have 

*  Had  the  building  o!  these  bddgQi  been  leffc  for  hilf  a  day  to  ft  detail  of  MicUifniQ 
lumbertoen^  who  were  wtU  represented  in  the  Michigan  regiments,  or  to  a  few 
fronUersmen  of  the  regular?,  the  bridj^es  wouM  have  been  built,  and  good  bridge  toot 
but  of  course  this  wns  against  all  precedent  prescribed  bj  Red  Tape,  From  now  on, 
the  engineer  oQicers  kept  building  bridges  on  paper,  and  the  engineer  soldiers  kept 
trying  to  re&liao  theBC  scientific  monstrosities  in  wood.  But  the  only  one  of  those 
attempted  that  came  near  to  completion  I  eaw  full  down  under  its  own  weight 
Every  gun  that  was  drawn  through  these  cre*»ka  stuck  in  the  mud  at  the  bottom,  and 
all  traffic  over  the  road  had  to  be  suspende<l  for  hours  at  a  time  while  a  batt^iou  of 
men  waded  into  the  water  and  became  thoroughly  chilled  in  drawine:  the  gnn  out. 
And  when,  as  was  eo  often  the  ca.se^  the  bottom  of  the  fordfi  was  covered  with  gr^fit 
granite  boulderSp  the  magnificent  artillery  horses  were  lamed  and  deeply  cnt  about  the 
ehoulderft  by  their  iron  collars  drawn  tight  by  the  sudden  jolts  of  the  halt.  Bot 
thoroughly  discreditable  ns  wore  these  troubles,  they  were  iib  nothing  in  comparison 

with  the  suffering  which  these?  little  unbridged  creek?,  over  which  an  athletic 

cotild  almost  Bpringt  entailed  upon  the  sick  nnd  the  wounded,  who  were  jolted 
the  precipitous  banks  and  up  ajuin  in  the  Inmbering  army  waggons. 


\  man  ^^H 
down    ^^^B 
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tried  to  dismifis  it  altofif ether  from  my  mind  aa  an  unreal  and  grue- 
some dream  whicli  came  to  me  in  an  access  of  fever.  Bat,  obFot- 
tunatelyj  there  were  others  with  me  who  saw  it,  othera  whose  recol- 
lection coincides  with  miDe. 

We  had  filled  our  canteens  and  poured  into  them  a  few  preciouB 
drops  of  the  lime  jnice  which  the  soldiers  so  thirsted  for,*  and  were 
on  the  far  side  of  the  stream  when  the  first  waggon  of  the  noisy, 
creaking  train  cam©  oot  of  the  forest  trail  toward  os  and  pitched  down 
the  precipitona  bank  into  the  stream.  There  cam©  from  the  waggon 
aa  it  drew  near  a  atrauge,  low,  moaning  sound.  It  seemed  too 
regular,  altogether  tco  mechanical,  to  come  from  human  beings  in 
distress :  perhaps  the  axles  and  the  tires  ueeded  greasings  I  thought. 
Then  suddenly  the  moon  came  Eailing  out  from  behind  the  forest  trees, 
and  I  shall  try  aod  tell  you  something  of  what  it  displayed,  some- 
thing of  what  I  saw  iu  the  one  moment  I  had  the  courage  and  heart 
to  look  upon  the  blood-curd  Hug  spectacle.  HaTiug  no  way  of  retain- 
ing their  positions  through  all  the  jolting  and  jarring,  the  sliding 
backward  and  forward,  the  wounded  whom,  but  half  an  hour 
before,  I  had  seen  each  in  his  place  and  as  far  as  space  was  con- 
cerned comparatively  comfortable,  now  lay  all  huddled  together  in 
indescribable  confusion*  There  they  lay,  a  squirming,  writhing  mass 
of  naked,  blcod*stained,  and  bandaged  limbs,  .  -  .  Itwas  hard  indeed'^ 
to  realise,  as  I  heard  their  pitiful  cries,  that  theae  were  the  same  brave^ 
patient  fellows  who  had  smiled  so  cheeifnlly  as  we  helped  them  into 
the  waggon  half  an  hour  before,  with  the  thought  that,  at  least  for 
the  present,  their  greatest  sufferiugs  were  at  an  end*  You  would 
have  been  moved  to  indignation  had  the  bodies  that  were  heaped 
together  in  this  way  been  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  l^at  when  yon  heard i 
the  low  moans,  the  pitifcil  groans,  and  caught  glimpses  uow  and  again. 
of  the  pale,  distracted  faces,  and  hands  stretched  from  out  the  writhing- 
mass  of  men  fruitlessly  struggling  to  extricate  themaelves  from  their 
horrible  position,  you  could  hardly  restrain  yourself  from  knocking 
some  one  down,  the  teamster  or  the  attendant,  whoever  was  nearest  at 
hand,  before  proceeding  to  do  the  little  that  here  upon  this  lonely 
trail  it  was  possible  to  do  to  help  the  snfferers.f 

*  The  very  few  boxes  of  this  precious  nntl,  in  sucli  a  climate,  an  almost  Indispena- 
able  drink  represented  tlic  ftill  extent  of  ihe  apprecifition  which  waa  sbowu  by  th« 
oflicials  of  the  Commissarj  and  Bubsistence  DepartmeDt  of  the  dietary  necessary  to 
the  BQCCfs^ftil  prosecution  of  a  tropical  campaign.  Our  baked  beans  and  the  fat 
bacoo,  with  all  I  heir  heating  propertio^j  would  have  been  suitable  food  for  a  North 
Pole  Expedition  or  a  journey  to  the  Klondike.  But  to  be  eaten  in  the  tropicu  they 
were  almply  poisonous,  and  I  have  always  thought  that,  as  this  was  the  only  sort  of 
food  obtainable,  it  is  a  very  preat  blessing  that  we  were  able  to  get  fo  very  little  of  it. 
It  U  undeniably  troe  that  the  regiments  of  the  iirst  divbion  to  adrance^  which  lived 
on  Btarvation  wagea  at  the  front  for  the  first  week  after  landing,  were  in  much  better 
physical  condition  than  the  troops  which  remained  behind  on  the  beach,  and  under  a 
tropical  Hun  gorged  themselves  with  heating  and  greasy  food. 

t  It  18  only  right  and  fair  to  say  that  1  did  not  see  a  smgle  iDstancc  of  negligence 
or  carelesdness  on  the  part  of  the  teamsters  asd  the  hospit^  tttoodftnts  who  were  in 
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At  last  the  little  stream  JD8t  west  of  tbe  boepilal  wis  leadH 
Bere  the  road  was  blocked,  and  there  was  much  delay  in  geUaog  dw  I 
woanded  out  of  the  waggons  and  into  tbe  hospital  imdosare.     Hie 
hospital  anthorities  had  received  no   information  that   led   tbem  to 
expect  the  arrival  of  wounded  in  Bach  great  nnmbera,  and  of  oofuae 
they  were  foand  only  half  prepared*      Bat  there  were  many  willing  1 
4iandB  here,  and  we  went  from  waggon  to  waggon  helping  the  woanded 
to  release  themselves,  and  repairing  as  far  as  it  lay  in  oar  power  the 
.damage,   in   some  instances  irreparable   damage^  which  the   jonmey 
^own  to  the  hospital  had  wrought.      Not  a  few  men  were  taken  oolj 
of  the  waggons  dead.     Many  who  had  been  placed  in  the  waggowi 
with  the  assurance  from  the  snrgeons  at  the  front  that  they  woald  be 
about  in  a  few  days   and   could  return   to  the  colours,  were  found 
delirions^  and  Bhriekiog  with  horror,  and  living  over  again  the  scenes 
of  suftering  which  they  had  witnessed,  and  in  which  they  had  been 
involved  in  the  journey  down  from  the  front. 

Slowly,  very  slowly  indeed  it  seemed  to  me  and  to  all  of  ns  who 
were  anxious  to  have  the  wounded  men  examined  and  their  wounds 
properly  dressed,  the  human  freight  was  unloaded  at  the  entrance  to 
the  hospital  inclosure.  Hera  yon  could  see  in  the  moonlight,  suspended 
from  a  tall  bamboo,  high  up  above  the  entrance  to  the  inclosure,  the 
Bed  Cross  of  J*ity  and  the  White  Flag  of  Peace.  At  the  gate  there 
was  on  guard  a  detail  of  soldiers  to  search  the  wounded  for  arms  aa ' 
they  were  carried  or  hobbled  past  into  the  dresaing-Btation.  Their 
rifles  and  pistols  were  taken  away  from  them,  and  this  separation  of 
tbe  wounded  soldier  from  his  weapons  gave  rise  to  many  pathetic 
ifioenes.  The  rifles  were  stacked  in  long  rows  along  the  road,  and  the 
<jartridge  belts  were  piled  up  in  every  direction*  One  after  another 
the  men  were  carried  into  the  ioclosore,  and  laid  down  somewhere^ 
each  with  his  ticket  and  tiamber,  And  there,  in  the  long  files,  they 
lay  hour  after  hour  upon  the  wet  grass  and  in  the  dew,  watting 
patiently  and  without  a  murmur  to  be  examined  and  to  learn  what ' 
fate  the  next  few  hours  had  in  store. 

Up  and  down  the  rows  the  younger  surgeons  hurry,  on  the  look 
out  for  men  with  pressing  cases  of  haamorrhage,  where  time  is  very 
life  itself.     These  they  take  out  of  their  turn,  and  carry  them  up  to 
the     examination- table,    where    four     or    five     flaming    torches    and  J 
the   sputteriugi    smoking   lamps   shed  a  green   unnatural  light  oveej 

cliflrge  of  this  mcla^ncholj  train.    The  teamsterA  were  fuUj  occupied  in  driyiog  their  j 
tDtiles  along  a  dangerous  and  cnknowD  road,  with  every  now  and  then  a  shell  coming  ] 
unpleasantly  and  causing  the  males  to  ha]k  and  sometimes,  aa  tbe  teamsters  graphic- 
ally describe  the  strange  crj»  to  howl  with  terror.    There  was  only  one  attendant  to  | 
each  waggon  ;  and  as  tno  waggons  hsid  no  tall-boards^  ail  these  men  could  do  was  to] 
sit  at  the  end  of  the  waggon  and  try  and  keep  the  wounded  who  were  slipping  juad  ' 
sliding  about  the  Ooor  from  falling  out  altogether.     Several  of  them  I  saw  endeavour- 
ing  to  straighten  otit  their  patients,  to  get  each  man  biiok  to  his  place,  but  it  wa^  a 
hopeless  Usk ;  and,  besides,  the  orders  were  to  drire  straight  down  to  the  ho«pitml 
witboat  stopping. 
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tlieir  blood-stained  bodiep,  and  over  the  sargeons  working  away  as 
calmly  as  though  they  were  examimug  the  mechaEism  of  a  watch  that 
was  a  little  out  of  order.  Meanwhile  the  attendants  bustle  about, 
carrying  strange- lookiog  inatruments  that  gliaten  like  silver  in  the 
moonlight.  Now  and  again  they  move  a  little  to  one  side,  and  you 
can  gee  them  wringing  out  sponges  that  are  dark  and  heavy  with  the 
ebbing  flood  of  many  a  man  s  lifa-blood* 

Ij  too,  lie  down  for  a  few  moments  in  the  circle  of  the  wounded, 
whoj  bewildered  by  the  light  and  all  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the  busy 
place,  lie  there  blinking  and  watching  the  surgeons  at  their  work.  As 
I  lie  there  a  sensation  of  numbness  creeps  up  my  limbs  from  the  damp 
ground  and  finally  ends  in  a  chilL  How  long  I  lie^  aghast  and 
bennmbed  by  the  spectacle,  I  have  no  idea.  At  last>  however,  I  am 
aroused,  I  feel  that  there  is  some  one  in  that  crowd  of  sufferers 
whose  eyes  are  fixed  upon  me»  Not  idly  or  carelessly,  but  with  the 
eloquent  look  of  a  man  who  knows  that  the  falfilment  of  his  last 
mortal  wish  depends  upon  me — a  stranger.  I  looked  down  one  row 
and  up  another  until  at  last  I  oome  upon  them,  as  I  knew  I  would, 
those  eyes  which  have  been  resting  upon  me  with  such  an  expres- 
sion of  intense  anxiety.  When  this  wounded  man  sees  that,  by  some 
oommunication  of  feeling,  by  the  strange  nnfathomable  pawer  of  tele- 
pathy, which  none  of  us  can  explain,  but  which  all  of  ua  have  expe- 
rienced, he  has  attracted  my  attention,  his  eyes  leave  mine,  and  fall 
upon  the  fignre  of  a  young  sorgeon  who,  with  his  back  to  na,  is 
kneeling  over  another  wounded  man  about  fifty  feet  away  ;  and  I 
understand  what  he  woald  have  me  do»  though  no  word  is  spoken. 

In  a  few  minutes  I  had  brought  the  busy  sargeon  back.  He  recog- 
nised the  soldier,  who  belonged  to  the  regiment  in  which  the  surgeon 
had  served  before  he  was  detached  for  hospital  work.  He  places  his 
^rm  ronnd  the  poor  fellow's  shoulder  in  a  friendly  way,  which  made 
him  smile.     *^  What  can  I  do  for  yon  ?  " 

For  some  moments  the  poor  fellow's  lips  tremblej  move  gpasmodically, 
and  yet  make  no  articnlate  sonnd.  Finally  we  catch,  however,  what 
he  is  saying  with  such  painful  efifort.  *^  Truth,  truth,"  he  muttere, 
with  hia  eyes  still  lixed  in  a  searching  pleading  gaze  upon  the  doctor. 
He  understands,  and  looks  the  man  over  carefully.  lie  is  shot  through 
the  stomach,  and  is  dying  of  internal  haemorrhage.  **  Well,  H— ^ — , 
I  will  tell  you  the  troth.  No  man,  not  even  a  doctor,  can  speak  with 
certaintyj  but  I  believe  you  are  very  seriouely  wounded ;  you  have 
done  your  duty *' 

The  dying  man  interropts ;  he  has  understood  very  quickly. 
'*  Pocket,  right."  And  as  we  have  now  learned  to  understand  the 
fitaooato  way  of  speaking,  which  the  poor  fellow  has  adopted  in  his 
agony  for  the  economy  of  breath,  the  doctor  dives  bis  hand  into  hia 
pocket  and  pnlla  out  a  handful  of  little  hard,  red  berries  that  grow 
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everywhere  by  the  fiide  of  the  jacgl©  trail  along  which  we  have  maidwdj 
from  the  sea.     The  soldier  bad  picked  and  strong  them  upon  a 
of  thread  to  make  a  necklace  of. 

**  Write,"  he  matters ;  and  the  kindly  doctor  opens  his  note-book, 
in  which  there  were  already  set  down  the  last  words  of  not  a  feir 
voices  that  are  now  BtilL  The  dying  soldier  summons  all  his  remain- 
ing strength  for  the  great  efiforfc  as  the  surgeon  kneels  beside  him  with 
book  and  pencil  in  hand  and  with  his  ear  close  to  the  purple  lips.  .  .  . 

'*  Have  yoo  got  it  ?  "  was  the  first  broken  sentence  he  spoke  when 
he  had  revived  from  the  utter  collapse  into  which  the  strain  of  con- 
stant speaking  had  thrown  him. 

'*  Yes,  all  right/*  answered  the  doctor  cheerfully, 

''  Twenty-one  Street?'*   he  inquired  restlessly,  almost  sns- 

picioubly. 

The  young  doctor  opened  a  book  which  he  had  jast  closed  and  readj 
over  again,  alowly  and  diBtinctlyj  each  word  of  the  address  as  he  had! 
taken  it  down.  The  dying  soldier  nodded  with  approval  as  one  after' 
another  each  entry,  the  name,  the  street,  the  nnmber,  the  dty,  and 
the  Stat©  were  correctly  read  off.  The  cross-examination  over,  he  ^ 
drew  the  necklace  of  berriea  to  his  lips,  pressed  it  to  hia  cheek,  clutched  1 
it  almost  convulsively  in  both  hands,  and  then » with  trembling  fiogersJ 
passed  it  over  to  the  doctor,  who  took  it  mechanically,  tied  a  lit 
paper  tag  about  it,  put  it  away  in  his  pocket,  and  then  went  on  dowal 
through  the  rows  of  the  wounded  in  search  of  nien  who,  onlike  the 
poor  fellow  he  had  just  left,  were  not  beyond  the  reach  of  human  aid. 

It  was  a  strange  and  moving  picture,  this  great  amphitheatre  i» 
the  jungle  clearing,  where  the  moonlight  fell  so  coldly  upon  the  up- 
turned  faces  of  a  thousand  crippled  men  who  were  waiting  there 
quietly  for  the  examination  upon  the  result  of  which  for  them  and 
for  us  so  much  depended.  For  though  we  are  70,000,000  strong,  and 
all  our  men  are  brave,  we  can  ill  affoid  to  lose  a  single  one  of  thee» , 
gallant  fellows  who  have  shown  such  matchless  courage  to>day,  who 
have  added  such  undying  laurels  to  our  arms  by  their  stubborn 
courage  at  Caney  and  their  contempt  for  death  at  San  Juan.  It 
wag  a  picture  I  shall  never  forget,  but  yoa  can  never  see,  unless  it 
has  b^en  preserved  by  more  adequate  words  than  are  to  be  found  in 
the  halting  phrases  which  come  to  my  pen.  Each  in  his  turn — 
except  the  cases  of  such  pressing  importance  that  a  few  minutes*  delay 
is  all  the  difference  between  life  and  death — the  wounded  are  carried 
up  to  the  examination-table,  where  white  men  and  black  and  yellow 
succeed  one  another  like  the  painted  slides  of  a  stereopticon.  They 
are  stripped  stark  naked,  and  their  wounds  6tand  out  bare  in  the  lurid, 
mixed  light  of  the  fluttering  torches  and  the  serene  reflection  of  the 
full  moon  overhead.  Our  regulars,  our  own  people,  the  blacks  who 
have  won  to-day  in  every  quarter  of  the  extended  field  a  fame  that 
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will  never  die,  and  the  Cabana,  who  have  done  what  they  could  do, 
fallow  one  aoofcber  across  the  operafcion  table,  ehowing  upon  their  torn 
and  maiilabed  bodies  every  conceivable  wound  that  man  can  suffer. 
And  not  from  a  sLngle  one  of  them  is  heard  a  word  of  complaint. 
Indeed,  there  were  times  when,  under  the  spell  of  the  patient  way  in 
which  they  bore  their  anffaring  and  all  the  discomforts  of  their  aitiia- 
tioQj  we  found  ourselves  forgetting  that  each  and  eveiy  one  of  the 
men  lying  there  in  the  grass  carried  with  him  a  wound  that  might 
prove  mortal.  Of  the  natural  anxiety  as  to  their  individual  chances 
they  gave  no  signs,  but  lay  there  qnietly  and  stiO,  with  that  peace  of 
mind  which  comes  from  the  conscionsneas  of  duty  that  hag  been  well 
doiia.  Now  and  again  they  would  turn  their  weary,  tired  eyes 
toi^rard  the  table  where  their  comrades  passed  before  them  under  the 
probe  and  the  knife  j  bat  I  heard  nowhere  an  outburst  of  impatience 
or  an  expression  of  anxiety  from  any  man  to  hasten  his  turn,  so  that 
he  might  learn  the  sooner  whether  it  was  time  or  eternity  that  was 
opening  before  him, 

Herej  under  the  light  that  beat  upon  the  operating-table  and  the 
cold,  searching  eje  of  the  surgeon,  the  wounded  are  divided  into  two 
classes — those  whose  wounds  are  dressed,  and  for  whom  a  regular 
treatment  is  ordered  and  written  out  upon  the  little  tags  that  are 
tied  round  each  man's  arm,  and  those  who  are  past  saving  and  for 
whom  nothing  can  be  done.  I  remember  the  first  of  those  I  saw  that 
came  into  this  category  of  the  hopelessly  wounded^  of  those  whose 
injuries  were  so  obviously  mortal  that  the  overworked  surgeons  did 
not  feel  justified  in  wasting  a  moment  upon  them.  His  face  was 
livid,  and  the  attendants  drew  him  over  the  table  as  though  he  had 
been  a  sack  of  meal  *' Why  do  you  bring  a  man  here  looking  like 
that?'*  asked  the  surgeon-major,  somewhat  sternly,  of  the  young 
Gontiact  surgeon  whose  orders,  as  they  said,  the  hospital  attendants 
were  carrying  out. 

'*  Because,  Major/'  he  answered,  **  I  think  we  can  save  this  fellow's 
life  with  laparotomy/* 

The  major  grew  interested.  "  Vary  pretty  case ;  nice  operation, 
indeed,"  Then  losiag  interest,  "  And  perhaps  w©  might  save  his  life; 
but  did  you  ever  hear  of  a  man  recuperating  after  the  shock  of 
laparotomy  on  a  diet  of  hard  tack  and  bacon  ?  " 

The  contract  surgeon  admitted  with  a  laugh  thst  he  never  had  and 
never  expected  to. 

**  Anyhow,"  continued  the  major,  with  the  confidence  of  a  mau 
aware  that  his  reason  is  unanswerable,  **  we  can't  waste  time  on 
doubtful  cases.  It  would  b©  hardly  a  kindness  to  cut  this  man  all  to 
pieces,  and  then  to  let  him  die  by  inches  of  starvation,  or  from  want 
of  proper  food  to  his  condition.  Besides,  we  must  do  the  greatest 
good  for  the  greatest  number,  and  there  are  stacks  of  soldiers  who,  if 
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we  get  at  them  to-nigbt,  may  live,  aod  if  we  don't,  will  die.     So  I 
more  wasted  time  on  doubtful  casep,  if  you  please." 

The  attendftots  hurried  the  hopelessly  wounded  man  aWay  from  tl 
zone  of  light  aroand  the  operating- table,  and  laid  him  down  under  tl 
great  ceiba-tree,  with  a  blanket  wrapped  about  him  and  with  a  band 
of  guinea  grass  whereon  to  pillow  his  head.  It  was  a  qniet  plaO 
secluded  from  all  the  harry  and  bustle  by  a  hedge-like  thicket.  Hef 
stretched  out  in  a  Eemicircle,  lay  all  those  upon  whom  ib  was  thougl 
Dot  fair  to  their  comrades  to  waBte  a  moment's  labour.  Here  eal 
man  is  dying  his  own  death,  as  different  from  that  of  his  neigfabonr  I 
his  life  hae  been.  Some  fall  gently,  falling  asleep  like  tired  childret 
and  for  some  the  hand  of  time  is  turned  back,  and  it  is  given  thai 
to  live  one  moment  before  they  go  into  the  vanished  yesterday.  Thai 
are  babbling  the  dear  names  which  with  the  passing  of  time  hai 
become  unfamiliar,  and  their  faces  grow  soft  as  they  hear  again  tl 
voices  for  which  they  have  listened  in  vain,  and  see  again  the  fad 
that  passed  beyond  their  ken  long  ago.  And  some  there  are  wl 
fltrnggle,  who  moan  piteously  and  cry  aloud,  and  shrinking  back  fnn 
the  great  tranaformation,  die  the  terrible  death  of  conscious  agonj 
God  speed  them  to  the  bouroe  toward  which  they  sail,  and  spai 
OS  the  death  of  conscious  agony,  ...  To  His  beloved  He  givd 
sleep  and  the  beauty  which  is  not  all  of  this  world  ;  they  lie  there  i 
calmly,  with  arms  croseed,  and  a  strange  light  falls  upon  their  nptumi 
faces,  out  of  which,  by  a  process  not  known  to  alchemy,  all  the  droi 
and  worldlinesa  had  been  refined.  No,  it  ia  not  the  moonlight,  bi 
the  pale  reflection  of  those  beacons  which  they  alone  who  are  djiu 
there  can  see. 

Now  and  again  a  rough  soldier,  heavily  booted  and  bearded  111 
the  pard,  but  softened  by  the  scenes  of  suffering  that  surround  hil 
into  the  most  tender  of  nurses,  picks  his  way  carefully  in  and  oi 
among  the  rows  of  the  dying,  pouring  upon  their  parched  lips  tl 
precious  drops  of  water,  and  mopping  from  the  cold  foreheads 
beads  of  perspiration  with  a  sponge  steeped  in  alcohol  and 
which  gives  the  strength  Jto  bear  manfully  the  pangs  of  dissol 
Now  and  again  they  are  aroused  by  the  steady  tramp  of  the  bury 
detail,  and  you  see  the  sergeant  as  he  passes  do^n  the  line,  throw 
the  light  of  his  lantern  upon  the  white  marble  faces,  and  quiet 
bidding  his  men  carry  away  those  human  shells  from  which  the  b 
souls  have  fled  even  while  you  stand  there  end  wonder,  so  near  i 
and  yet  so  far  from  the  understanding  of,  the  mystery  of  life  m 
death, 

Stephen  Boxsau 
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THE  story  rnna  that  early  in  the  eighties  of  last  century  two  youBg 
geatlemen  in  Parie  were  tryiog  to  make  a  paper  bag  float  in 
the  air  by  filling  it  with  smoke,  in  which  attempt  they  met  with 
extremely  limited  success.  Kindling  light  fuel  in  a  tin  plate  and 
holding  the  bag  above,  the  latter  became  distended  and  baoyant  until 
removed  from  the  flame,  when  it  promptly  collapsed .  This  experi- 
ment, however,  was  witnessed  by  their  housekeeper,  who,  coming  iato 
the  room  at  the  moment,  naively  asked  the  young  philosophers  why 
they  did  not  tie  the  tin  on  at  the  bottom. 

That  old  lady  deserved  undying  fame.  Her  idea  it  was  that 
laenched  the  first  balloon  into  space  i  yet  her  name  is  lost  to  history. 
Such  is  the  way  of  fate.  Columbus  discovered  America,  yet  the  name 
of  the  new  world  was  borrowed  from  a  man  who  remained  at  home 
and  wrote  a  book.  Anyway,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  Mongolfiers  are 
credited  with  the  invention  of  the  hot-air  balloon,  and  to  their  perse- 
yerance  certainly  is  dae  the  first  successful  step  in  aeronautics. 

A  machine  to  float  in  the  air  was  from  this  time  an  accomplished 
fact.  The  world  was  electrified.  No  sooner  had  the  first  adventurers 
reached  the  clouds  than  every  one  iadulged  in  extravagant  speculations 
as  to  the  wealth  of  new  knowledge  that  was  thought  to  be  brought 
within  reach,  A  new  kingdom  had  been  discoveredj  boundless  and 
nnfathomed,  and  heaven  itself  had  been  ahnost  taken  by  Etorm.  Man 
had  jet  to  be  taught  that  he  could  penetrate  but  a  very  little  way 
into  these  new  realms  and  live,  and  that  he  was  powerless  even  to 
gnide  his  course*  A  few  stubborn  facts  were  learned,  a  few  brave 
lives  were  lost,  and  then  soon  some  iort  of  scientific  and  systematic 
investigation  was  set  on  foot. 

In  the  first  years  of  the  present  century  the  Emperor  of  Russia  bade 
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one  Professor  Hobertson  to  go  up  ami  determine  many  tbiogd, 
was  to  discover  how  the  magnetic  needle  behaved  at  a  great  hi^jghl; 
how  much  electric  matter  existed  there  ;  how  a  prism  wonld  act ;  how 
a  bird  wonld  fly  ;  with  many  other  such  inqairiee,  which,  however,  led 
to  no  results  of  value. 

The  like  task  of  rudimentary  research  was  now  transferred  to 
France,  but  with  more  method,  and  Gay  Lussac  got  np  into  regions 
not  less  than  four  miles  above  the  earth,  where,  among  other  things, 
he  bottled  off  air,  and  bringing  it  down  to  his  laboratory,  examined 
and  declared  it  unaltered.  About  thia  time  also  some  meteorological 
observations  of  interest  were  carried  out  during  ascents  which  were 
creditable  if  only  for  the  altitudes  attained.  But  the  crowning  enter- 
prise  of  this  period  was  the  famous  Naiy^ait  voyage  of  the  i  '>^ 

three  who  in  the  year  1836  made  a  night  journey  from  L'  > 

the  heart  of  Germany  by  an  untried  way,  and  in  the  face  of  snob  rii^kd 
and  chances  as  of  their  kind  had  never  before  been  confronted. 

The  undertaking  was  due  to  the  enterprise  of  the  leader,  Mr, 
Robert  Hollond,  its  successful  issue  to  the  skill  of  an  aeronaot,  Mr. 
Charles  Green,  while  the  record  of  the  night's  adventure  is  graphic 
recorded  by  the  chronicler  of  the  party,  Mr.  Monck- Mason.  DonbtJc 
aerial  navigation  received  a  great  impetus  from  an  exploit  of  such 
daring,  and  it  will  be  hardly  out  of  place  to  give  one  example  of  eh 
incidents  a3  the  night  brought  with  it,  which  will  serve  to  show  tl 
lack  of  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  craft  then  existing. 

It  was  about  3,30  in  the  early  morning  when  their  balloon,  whic 
had  recently  been  lightened  by  a  discharge  of  ballast,  was  snddeolj 
found  to  have  attained  the  unexpected  height  of  12,000  feet.  At  the 
same  moment,  while  all  around  was  wrapped  in  the  very  darkness 
stillness  of  death,  just  above  them  came  the  sound  of  an  exp!o€io 
followed  by  the  rustling  of  the  silk,  and  a  moment  later  the  car 
received  a  violent  jerk.  The  party  held  their  breath,  while  the  Btoie 
thing  happened  a  second  and  a  third  time,  and  then  all  was  still.  At 
this  they  were  seized  with  the  conviction  that  away  np  in  that  ftwfol 
region  in  the  dead  of  night  the  balloon  had  burst  and  that  they 
falling  headlong  to  the  earth.  The  explanatioui  unknown  to  them 
the  time,  was  this  :  When  flying  low  the  balloon  had  contracted  and 
elongated^  and  its  moisture-laden  net  must  have  frozen  round  it 
as  steel.  Then  on  its  rising  and  swelling  out  again  into  its  globu 
shape,  the  frozen  ropes  had  bent  to  their  new  position  with  a 
and  a  bang,  and  jerked  the  car  in  so  doing. 

No  real  mishap  occurred,  the  famous  voyage  bebg  as  sucoeesftil ; 
it  was  daring ;  and  from  that  time  onwards  we  nmy  transfer  Qtor 
attention  to  P]nglish  enterprise,  and  in  particular  to  the  famous 
presently  to  be  borne  in  partnership  by  Messrs.  Glaiaher  and  Coxwf 

If  Tennyson  was  a  born  poet,  Coxwell  was  born  an  aeronaut.     Hi^ 
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ooeIcI  nob  exist  in  any  other  path  of  life,  and  in  the  ver)*  face  of 
fortiiEe  quickly  took  first  rank  in  his  profession ;  while  Mr.  Glaisher, 
fro0i  early  years  a  trained  observer  and  blessed  with  a  zeal  and  perse- 
verance seldom  eqaalledj  literally  threw  his  life  into  ballooiiing  ventarea 
in  the  cause  of  Bciecce.  His  review  of  the  task  he  ondertookj  ita 
dilTi unities,  and  at  the  same  time  its  possibilities,  is  a  commentary  on 
his  working  years.  He  speaks  of  the  realm  of  air,  his  future  hunting 
ground^  aa  the  "  great  laboratory  of  changes  which  contain  the  germ  of 
f  ature  discoveries  open  to  the  chemist  and  meteorologist,  as  teaching 
the  relation  to  life  of  diflerent  heights,  and  as  holding  within  its 
nameless  shores  a  thousand  discjoveries  to  be  developed  in  the  hands 
of  ^  physicists/'  We  shall  have  occasion  repeatedly  to  refer  to  his 
methods  and  the  harvest  of  results  secured  by  his  researches, 

A  word  should  here  be  said  as  to  the  capabilitiea  of  a  balloon  as  a 
craft  to  navigate  the  sky,  and  it  should  be  remarked  that  Mr.  Glaisher 
himself  was  fnlly  persuaded  of  the  futility  of  any  self-contained  mode 
of  steering*  A  vast  amount  of  ingenuity  and  speculation  had  been 
bestowed  upon  this  problem,  which,  experimenters  had  failed  to  see, 
admitB  of  no  solution.  It  is  easy  to  understand  how  theoriats  might 
start  on  false  premises  and  entertain  conceptions  tliat  were  hopeless  of 
fulfil  meot.  A  bird  flies  at  will  through  the  air,  a  fish  directa  its  own 
course  in  the  stream  ;  hence  it  was  urged  that  a  balloon  should  he 
capable  of  guidance.  The  essential  point  overlooked  was  the  radical 
difference  between  a  creature  endowed  with  enormous  natural  powers 
of  propulsion  relative  to  its  size  and  an  inert  balloon  in  the  nature  of 
which  the  application  of  adequate  mechanical  power  is  an  impos- 
sibility. 

Let  us  examine  the  two  cases.  A  ealmon  impelled  by  the  exigen- 
ces of  nature  will  swim  for  miles  against  the  force  of  a  mountain 
fetreara,  and  even  leaping  the  waterfall,  will  stem  and  struggle  through 
the  very  torrent  falling  headlong  from  above.  But  conceive  the  fish's 
bulk  compelled  to  assume  the  spherical  form  of  a  balloon  and  the 
creature  at  once  acquires  an  irresistible  tendency  to  gyrate,  while  to 
proceed  in  any  way  different  fram  the  rate  and  direction  of  the  stream 
would  need  its  muscular  exertion  increased  a  hundredfold.  On  the 
other  hand,  conceive  a  balloon  of  given  capacity  built  on  the  lines  of 
a  fish,  and  a  moment's  consideration  will  show  that  jou  have  then 
only  a  perfectly  unwieldly  craft  of  inordiuate  length,  and^  on  the  very 
face  of  it,  more  completely  than  ever  at  the  mercy  of  the  wind.  Given 
a  balloon  poised  and  in  dead  calm,  and  theoretically  the  aeronaut  could 
propel  it  in  any  direction  by  the  mere  aid  of  a  lady's  fan,  but  "  when 
the  breezea  blow''  the  machine  becomes  simply  an  integral  part  of  the 
general  drift,  like  tho  leaf  in  the  stream,  and  is  hun*ied  onwards 
literally  on  the  wings  of  the  wind.  It  needs  no  pointing  out  that  a 
ship  under  sail  bears  no  analogy  soever  to  a  free  balloon.    The  ehip  is 
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propelled  by  the  motion  of  the  air,  while  it  is  held  under  control  aad 
guidance  by  the  restraint  of  the  water  ;  but  fumidi  a  balloon  witB 
both  Bails  and  rudder  and,  freely  in  the  wind,  it  is  obvtoas  that  the 
first  will  add  nothing  to  its  spfled,  and  the  second  will  in  no  way  aflFect 
its  course. 

In  the  one  case  only  of  when  a  balloon  is  flying  so  low  that  a  tnul- 
rope  can  be  made  to  drag  on  the  ground,  it  can  be  and  has  been  made 
subject  to  some  measure  of  guidance.  The  objections,  howeTer, 
thus  retarding  the  balloon's  motion  and  of  fettering  it  to  earth  are 
obvious,  to  say  nothing  of  the  consequences  liable  to  ensue  when  sod 
a  method  of  procedure  is  adopted  across  private  property. 

The  only  direction  in  which  we  may  look  for  any  true  navigation  of 
the  air  would  seem  to  He  in  the  oonstmction  of  aeroplanes,  or  ' 
machines,  operated  by  engines  of  great  power  and  relatively  ex 
small  weight.     Until  such  an  engineering  fact  may  have  been  aocom- 
pliahed  the  attention  of  aeronauts  must  be  chiefly  devoted  to  the  atndy^ 
of  air  currents,  and  the  force  and  drift  of  prevalent  winds,  and  withi 
regard  to  this  a  great  deal  of  important  information  is  already  to  hand 
which  should  be  duly  noted. 

As  far  back  as  1840  Mr,  Charles  Green,  of  whose  skill  aa  aoi 
aeronaut  we  have  already  spoken,  gave  it  as  the  result  of  his 
experience,  gained  in  275  ascents,  that,  under  all  circumstanoea, 
a  certain  elevation,  varying  occasioDally,  but  always  within  10,0C 
feet  of  the  earth,  a  current  from  the  west,  or  rather  from  the  north  of 
west,  invariably  prevailed."  Indeed,  so  firmly  impressed  was  he  withJ 
the  correctness  of  his  observation  in  this  respect  that  he  proposed  ta"^ 
attempt  a  balloon  flight  from  America  to  England,  in  which  he  waa 
cKJufident  of  success.  A  very  few  years  later  we  find  Mr.  Wise^  the 
then  equally  famous  aeronaut  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  seek- 
ing with  like  confidence  to  put  the  same  project  into  effect. 

But,  naturally,  where  such  constant  winds  prevail  there  must 
compensatiog  currents  found  elsewhere,  and  in  actual  fact  at  varytfil 
heights ;  but  within  a  very  few  miles  of  the  earth  currents  are  oftea^ 
to  be  met  with  blowing  from  every  quarter  in  the  heavens. 

It  was  during  the  memorable  Nassau  voyage  already  mentioned  tlial 
Mr,  Green  turned  his  knowledge  of  such  currents  to  account  ia  a 
remarkable  manner.  Night  was  coming  on  apace,  and  after 
Canterbury  with  the  sea  close  ahead  it  was  noted  that  their  balloo^ 
had  come  under  the  influence  of  a  change  of  wind  that  would  bear  it 
out  to  the  German  Ocean,  But  their  skipper  had  already  mapped  on 
the  drift  of  accessible  currents,  and  consequently  rose  to  the  height 
he  deemed  needful,  with  the  result  that  he  at  once  regained  hta  dt 
course,  Mr  Monck-Mason  writes  of  this  that  '*  nothing  could  exc 
the  beauty  of  the  manccuvre  or  the  saocess  with  which  the  halloocP 
acknowledged  its  influence,*' 
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A  very  similar  experience  befell  the  present  writer  during  tfee  past 
summer  in  a  scientific  excursion  made  in  compaDjr  with  Dr.  I?.  Lachhm, 
The  ascent  took  place  in  the  sheltered  grounds  of  the  Crystal  Palace^ 
where  the  true  force  and  direction  of  the  wind  could  not  well  be  eati- 
niftted,  but  at  a  few  thousand  feet  a  moderate  current  was  reached 
making  steadily  for  the  south-east.  After  a  while,  however,  on 
descending  near  the  ground  for  a  few  minutes  over  Bromley,  and 
again  rapidly  ascending,  the  balloon  was  found  considerably  out  of  her 
coarsOj  but  again  took  the  former  direction  due  to  the  higher  current. 
After  three  hours  the  coast  of  Sussex  was  sighted  fast  approaching, 
and  it  became  a  question  in  the  mind  of  the  aeronaut,  Mr.  Perciv^al 
Spencer,  whether  it  would  be  practicable  to  cross  the  Channel,  The 
project  was  event  a  ally  abandoned,  bot  not  uQtil  the  outskirts  of 
Hastings  were  reached,  and  the  old  parfc  of  the  town  lay  right  ahead, 
stretching  down  to  the  bare  cliff.  At  this  point,  therefore,  it  might 
have  seemed  impossible  to  avoid  either  deEcending  on  the  house-tops 
or  being  carried  out  to  sea*  The  altitude  was  over  8000  feet  when 
Mr.  Spencer  first  pulled  the  valve- rope,  and  the  houses  were  already 
vertically  nnderneaih.  The  descent  not  being  rapid,  the  balloon  still 
sped  seawards  until  it  neared  the  forest  of  cbimney-stacka  around. 
Here,  however,  it  was  caught  by  a  breeze  blowing  stiffly  from  the 
west,  and  rapidly  clearing  the  town,  was  brought  to  earth  in  Fairlight 
Glen.  The  stratagem  was  simply  a  display  of  perfect  judgment  on 
the  part  of  the  aeronaut,  who,  noting  and  calculating  accurately  the 
ground  current,  had  piloted  his  craft  to  a  convenient  spot  which  he 
had  fixed  on  from  near  two  miles  high. 

As  may  be  presumed  the  depth  of  dilTerent  currents  varies  vastly, 
but  it  is  very  common  to  meet  with  a  change  of  direction  before  the 
first  thousand  feet  is  reached.  Since,  then,  such  fluctuations  are  all 
important,  and  also  all  primarily  due  to  relative  temperatures,  it 
becomes  the  first  care  of  the  scientific  aeronaut  to  record  continuously 
all  changes  of  temperature  observed  at  different  heights,  on  difierent 
days,  and  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night.  For,  regulated  by  such 
differencsea  of  temperature,  seen  or  unseen  columns  of  warm  moist 
air,  or  mist,  will  constantly  riee  ofl'  valleys,  or  woods,  or  crops,  while 
return  supplies  of  cooler  air  will  filter  down  to  earth  from  above,  and 
in  this  way  a  remarkable  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  which  needs  to 
b©  investigated  to  be  fully  realised,  may  be  brought  about* 

Late  in  the  evening  and  far  on  into  the  night  the  explorer  of  the 
upper  regions  may  encounter,  at  varying  and  uncertaia  heights,  tracts 
of  warm  and  genial  air  whose  existence  could  not  b©  detected  from 
below,  or,  indeed,  from  any  observations  made  on  monntain  slopes, 
Mr.  Glaisher  gives  an  interesting  experience  of  an  ascent  of  some 
6000  feet  which  ho  made  over  verdant  Surrey,  on  a  lata  May  evening 
just  before   sunset,  and   repeated    again  immediately  after   BUHBet. 
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StartiDg  on  the  second  ascent  at  ten  minutes  past  eight  the  tamperm- 
tare  was  54\  and  on  his  ascending  this  steadUy  declined,  but  not  so 
rapidly  as  in  the  ascent  prior  to  sonset,  so  that  at  the  height  of 
6200  feet  the  temperature,  though  only  35",  was  6'  warmer  than  it 
had  been  three-quarters  of  an  hour  previonaly.  On  descending  to 
4500  feet,  however,  it  had  increased  to  S?*",  from  which  point  it 
went  up  by  leaps  and  bounds,  registering  47 **  at  1500  feet,  and 
51'  at  900  feet,  below  which  height  it  again  declined  till  earth  waa 
reached. 

In  a  night  ascent  at  the  end  of  September  the  present  writer 
recorded  similar,  though  somewhat  more  changeful,  obseryatiooB* 
Leaving  the  earth  at  9.30,  the  temperature  rose  rapidly  up  to  500  feet> 
at  which  elevation  a  colder  stratum  was  encountered.  In 
hundred  feet  warmer  air  was  again  met  with,  after  which  a  aeooij 
and  a  third  cold  stratum  was  found  and  passed,  beyond  which  the  mt 
grew  sensibly  warmer,  reachiijg  50  at  6UU0  feet,  that  is  some  15' 
higher,  probably,  than  the  earth  temperature  at  that  moment* 

The  question,  then,  here  arises — Do  warmer  layers  exist  abore  aa 
true  strata,  or  are  there  rather,  floating  aloft  and  all  unseen,  detaoh« 
masses  of  a  warmer  air  which,  if  visible,  would  resemble  a  mottled, 
patchy,  or  stratified  sky  ?  This  point  will  be  difcussed  later  in 
relation  to  certain  phenomena  of  sound. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  though  the  diurnal  rifle  and  fall — ^the 
vertical  ebb  and  flow,  aa  it  were — of  atmospheric  currents  near  the 
earth*B  surface  is  a  most  important  factor  demanding  thorough  ei 
nation,  it  is  yet  more  needful  to  trace,  by  all  means  available^ ' 
vaster  and  more  general  lateral  sweeps  of  the  ocean  deptha  above. 
Valuable  information  respecting  such  winds  as  play  over  a  larg© 
continent  has  been  gathered  from  systematic  observations  made  with 
high  flying  kites  in  America,  where,  confirming  those  views  of  aeronaut! 
already  mentioned,  it  has  been  found  that  at  considerable  elevation 
the  kites  have  usually  encountered  winds  blowing  from  the  west  wl 
a  daily  rotation  of  shallower  winds  prevails  below.  A  remarkable 
characteristic,  moreover,  met  with  is  that  where  the  direction  of  snc 
winds  changes,  the  change  may  be  perfectly  abrupt.  It  has,  inde 
been  recorded  by  scientific  balloonists  that  they  find,  in  the  regi 
where  winds  of  different  directions  pass,  that  one  appears  aotuallj 
drag  against  the  surface  of  the  other,  as  though  tolerating  no  inlei 
of  calm  or  transition ;  and  a  yet  more  striking  fact  is  that  a 
hurricane  may  brood  over  a  placid  atmosphere  with  a  clean  cut  i 
of  demarcation  between  calm  and  storm. 

Mr<  Whymper,  watching  an  eruption  of  Cotopast  firom  a  atat 
sixty  miles  distant^  observed  a  violent  uprosh  of  inky  rapoor 
quite  vertically  through  serene  air  till,  as  he  judged,  it  had 
an  altitude  of  20,000  feet  above  the  crater,  or  twice  that  height  above 
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Bea  level.  At  that  point  it  ''encountered  a  powerfal  wiod  blowtcg 
from  the  east,  and  was  rapidly  borne  towards  the  Pacific^  eeemiog  to 
spread  very  slightly,  and  preseBtiDg  the  appearance  of  a  gigantic  ^— 
drawn  opon  an  otherwise  perfectly  clear  sky.  It  waa  then  caoght  by 
wiDd  from  the  north,  and,  borne  towards  him,  appeared  to  spread 
quickly," 

It  is  not  only,  however,,  when  winds  cross  at  diffisrent  heights  that 
this  remarkable  close  restraint  within  their  own  limits  is  to  be  noticed. 
Even  on  the  same  level  contrary  winds  will  maintain  their  distinctive 
flow  more  determinedly  than  crosa-currentfl  of  water  amid  stream. 
Thug,  Mr,  Charles  Darwin  foutidjOn  moantain  heights,  winds  turbulent 
and  unconfined,  yet  holding  their  conrses  like  ''  rivers  within  their 
beds";  so  again  the  French  aeronauts,  MM.  W.  de  Fonvielle  and 
Gaston  Ttssandier,  use  almost  the  same  expression  in  describing  **a 
warm  river  which  flowed  for  a  whole  month  over  the  clouds." 

We  may  thus  draw  an  outline  sketch  of  the  movements  of  the  great 
atmospheric  ocean,  its  tides,  its  streamB,  and  torrents,  but  a  jast 
examination  into  its  constitution  goes  further  than  the  conaideratioa 
of  temperatures  and  currents.  Fully  as  important  as  either  is  the 
question  of  humidity,  while  no  records  with  which  the  aeronaut  ha^ 
had  to  deal  are  more  cnrions  or  more  instrootive  than  those  that  com& 
under  this  head. 

Going  back  to  the  times  which  witaeEsed  the  early  exploits  pre- 
vionsly  mentioned,  we  find  Mr.  Monck-Mason  formulating  a  theory 
that  when  rain  falls  and  sky  is  overcast  there  will  be  further  cloud 
layers  above,  while,  on  the  contrary,  when  no  rain  falls  and  the  sky 
is  overcast  there  will  be  blue  sky  above.  Thirty  years  later  Mr, 
Glaisber  records  an  ascent  which j  while  lending  confirmation  to  thi» 
theory,  supplies  other  noteworthy  observations.  It  had  been  a  calm, 
brilliant,  and  promiaing  Jane  morcing  till  noon,  when,  in  a  manner 
common  enough  in  our  summers,  clouds  had  suddenly  blown  up  and 
darkened  the  sky  so  forbiddingly  that  a  very  hasty  departure  was 
made,  and,  with  great  lifting  power,  his  balloon  rose  4000  feet  in  four 
minutes.  Passing  through  a  cold  damp  cloud  at  that  height  he  found, 
contrary  to  his  expectations,  farther  clouds  above,  and  at  9000  feet 
the  air  was  fall  of  the  sighing  of  the  wind  that  pregages  storm.  At 
that  point,  however,  the  sun  shone  momentarily,  encouraging  the 
belief  that  clouds  would  soon  be  passed.  But,  instead  of  this,  the 
balloon  again  ascended  into  fog  mingled  with  fine  rain.  The  expe- 
rienced aeronaut  and  meteorologist  now  seems  to  have  become  fairly 
astounded  at  his  results.  At  12,000  feet  he  entered  a  wet  fog, 
growing  drier  at  15,000  feet ;  then  the  sun  peeped  out,  and  then 
again  came  wet  fog.  A  thousand  feet  higher  the  fog  was  dry.  A 
thonaand  feet  higher  yet  the  sun  ouce  more  gleamed  for  a  moment, 
and  then  gave  place  to  fog,  growing  wetter,  but  soon  passed.     At 
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20,000  feet  dense  clouds  were  etill  overliead,  fringed  and  waterjTp 
while  but  a  little  higher  patches  o!  blue  sky  appeared,  with  floating 
cirrus  far  above. 

Contrasting  with  this  may  be  recorded  the  register  obtained  during 
the  late  exceptional  summer  by  the  writer,  in  a  series  of  ascents  in 
afternoon  and  night  hours  from  the  Crystal  Palace,  from  Newbury^ 
and  from  Clifton,  which  showed  consistently  an  almost  uniformly  dry 
and  thirsty  condition  of  the  atmosphere  up  to  the  highest  altitude 
reached;  and  where  clouds  were  met  with  they  were  fast  thinning 
away.  Wandering  cloudlets  would  wend  along  and  vanish  into  air,_ 
like  the  steam  of  a  passing  train.  There  was,  however,  on©  notabli 
exception  diiriug  an  evening  in  mid'September,  when,  traver 
^Somersetshire  at  an  elevation  of  3000  f<;et  and  upwards,  the  a 
though  remaining  clear  as  before,  had  become  saturated  with 
moisture  unseen  and  unsuspected^  but  which  proved  the  true  herald 
of  the  short  break  that  immediately  after  occurred  in  the  hot,  dry 
season. 

A  fair  indication  of  the  moisture  present  in  a  clear  heaven  may, 
perhaps,  often  be  found  in  the  tint  of  the  blue  sky — toned  to  grey  in 
dry  east  winds,  pale  during  continuance  of  drought,  and  deep  b]u«^ 
when  storms  are  imminent.  However,  enough  has  been  said  to  show 
that  we  must,  as  a  general  rule,  by  no  means  regard  even  our  clearest  i 
skies  as  homogeneous  or  uniform,  Moisture  will  lie  around  or  al 
in  pools  or  shallow  seas,  and  close  observation^  in  addition  to  delicitf 
instrumental  aid,  is  needed  to  measure  even  approximately  its  varyinj 
constitution.  But  there  is  a  subtler  test  that  now  claims  our  notio 
and  which  ia  capable  of  far  greater  development  than  has  been  accorde 
to  it.  A  few  records  gathered  from  a  long  series  of  observatioiie  wi 
introduce  and  justify  this  new  division  of  our  subject. 

Prom  a  high  ridge  in  Berkshire  there  is  occasionally  to  be  beard 
the  sound  of  the  firing  of  guns  at  Aldershot,  thirty  miles  to  the 
ward.  These  guns  are  chiefly  noticed  in  the  sommer  time,  when  tixe 
ifl  very  rarely  an  east  wiud  to  help  the  sound.  Occasionally  the 
reports  are  mistaken  for  distant  thunder,  and  thus  cause  alarm  at 
time  when  hay  harvest  is  in  progress.  There  is,  however,  a  eajingl 
in  the  district  that  the  ''  guns  are  worse  than  thnnder,""  and  this 
because  they  forecast,  not  a  passing  or  local  storra,  but  rather 
approach  of  generally  unsettled  weather.  It  is  easy  to  prove  tliat 
is  a  continuity  of  an  uniform  moisture-laden  air  stretching  acroaa  that 
part  of  the  country  that  is  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon.  The  teeli- 
mony  of  seamen  and  other  trained  observers  goes  to  abow  thai 
homogeneous  moist  air  or  mist  is  the  readiest  vehicle  of  aoond  ;  that 
dry  air  seldom  or  never  conveys  sound  so  readily  ;  while  an  atmc 
of  varying  density  renders  all  sound  capricious. 

From  a  sheltered  qaiet  lawn  the  Aldershot  guns  had   not   bedo 
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notioed  all  throagh  the  late  summer  until  far  oa  in  one  afternoon  in 
the  middle  of  Auguit,  when  their  soiiod  rolled  out  with  great  dis- 
tmctneBS,  the  weather,  to  all  appearance,  remaining  unchanged  and 
the  barometer  standing  firm  and  high.  In  the  night,  however, 
thonder  was  heard  for  some  two  hours,  the  first  time  for  many  weeks, 
and  in  the  moroiag  the  guns  were  heard  again  more  distinctly  than 
before.  In  this  case  aonnd  had  been  the  clearest,  and  indeed  the 
only  tell-tale  of  a  humid  layer  of  the  atmosphere  brooding  over  the 
country  aide. 

Arguing,  however,  by  the  light  of  such  statistics  as  have  been 
given  above,  there  wag  no  proof  here  of  the  true  condition  of  the  air 
at  higher  elevations ;  but,  as  it  happened,  only  three  days  previously, 
the  writer,  during  an  aerial  trip,  had  had  occasion  to  note  gome 
remarkable  acoustic  conditions  prevailing  aloft.  Weather  conditions, 
as  indicated  by  hot  suns  and  clear  skies,  by  readings  of  temperature 
and  pressure,  remained,  indeed,  unchanged,  but  there  had  been  indi- 
cations of  disturbance  overnight,  and  at  Earl's  Court,  for  two  hours 
before  closing  time,  the  captive  balloon  had  bad  to  be  hauled  down. 
Still  on  the  day  in  question  tliere  was  nothing  of  a  nature  unusual 
eave  a  fitful,  gusty  wind,  andj  perhaps,  a  feeling  of  languor  in 
the  air. 

The  ascent  was  made  at  4  r.M.  from  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  the 
balloon's  course  lay  directly  over  Landon  at  a  mean  height  of  40u»)  feet. 
The  thermometer  indicated  nothing  abnormal,  there  being  a  fall  of 
balf-a-dozen  degrees  in  the  dry  bulb,  and  an  amount  of  general 
moisture,  shown  by  the  wet,  comparable  with  that  recorded  below 
previously  to  starting,  only  fluctuating  constantly  within  small  limits. 
Ooe  matter  of  consideration  only  was  remarkable,  namely  sound,  and 
this  was  noteworthy  by  its  absence.  The  cheer  of  the  crowd  lost  its 
wonted  heartinesB^  lesser  sounds  were  mute,  even  whistles  forgot  their 
ehrillness,  and  the  raucous  rattle  of  the  giant  city  was  reduced  to  a 
mere  dull  hum.  But  not  till  the  quiet  country  to  the  north  of  London 
was  reached  did  the  full  measure  of  acoustical  opacity  in  the  atmo- 
sphere betray  itself.  This  is  well  tested  by  means  of  echo.  A 
hunting-horn  forms  a  convenient  instrument  for  evoking  echoes,  and 
very  frequently  it  is  easy  to  hear  the  sound  of  a  blast  returned  to  a 
balloon  across  an  interval  of  upwards  of  2000  feet.  Of  course  the 
nature  of  the  country  over  which  the  aeronaut  is  travelling  at  the 
moment  greatly  inflaences  the  result.  The  waves  of  sound  recoil 
from  trees  more  readily  than  from  fields,  most  readily  of  all  from  the 
surface  of  still  water ;  but  days  have  been  found  when  fields  in  open 
country,  irrespective  of  their  character,  have  clearly  responded  to  the 
horn  though  Ijing  a  full  half-mile  below.  There  was,  then,  much 
eiguificance  in  the  fact  that  on  the  day  now  being  described  echoes 
refused  to  be  aroused  even  at  the  range  of  a  few  hundred  feet.     The 
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explaDHtion  apparently  lay  in  the  unequal  nature  of  the  meoiui 
through  which  the  Bound  had  to  travel.  The  air  was  presumably,  as 
it  were,  broken  up  in  patches,  and  barred  the  passage  of  sound  much 
as  glaes  when  broken  up  will  impede  the  passage  of  light.  We 
may,  indeed,  conceive  the  air  to  have  been  invisibly  mottled,  after 
the  manner,  say,  of  a  finely  divided  mackerel  sky.  A  transient 
condition  of  thingei,  no  doubt,  and  we  apparently  see  how  three 
days  later  the  moist er  masses  had  settled  in  a  general  low  lying 
layer. 

We  may  here  note  that  Mr.  Glaisher's  published  statements  with 
regard  to  fcounds  heard  from  a  balloon  are  interesting  and  valuable. 
He  reports  that  the  whistle  of  a  train  is  audible  at  lOjOOO  feet,  the 
train  itself  at  8200 ;  the  bark  of  a  dog  at  5,900  ;  shouting  of  men  and 
women  at  5000,  and  so  on  :  bat  since  the  writing  of  that  report, 
atmospheric  refraction  and  reEection  of  sound  have  become  established 
facts.  So  alsso  the  strengthening  of  sound  by  resonance ;  its  extinc- 
tion  by  interference,  and  that  curious  modification  it  occasionaliy  I 
undergoes  whereby  the  same  sounds  may  vary  in  relative  intensity  on 
diflerent  days. 

No  more  important  inquiry  can  come  within  tie  province  of  the 
aeronaut  than  as  to  the  mode  and  measure  in  which  his  own  proper 
element  conveys  the  sounds  we  hear,  and  mayhap  quenches  thoee ' 
sounds  we  don't  hear.  Some  avenue  of  sound  through  the  void  below 
has  sometimes  admitted,  for  a  moment  only,  the  strains  of  a  baud,  or 
clang  of  a  bell,  which  the  next  moment  has  been  lost  utterly.  Some- 
times, far  beyond  its  proper  rauge,  some  noise  from  earth  has  been 
caught  in  the  hollow  of  a  cloud,  as  by  a  sounding  board,  and  concen- 
trated  loudly  upon  the  ear  of  the  balloonist.  Sometimes  an  inter- 
vening oloud  far  down  has  damped  the  roar  of  a  train  more  effectually 
than  even  the  mass  of  a  hill  has  done»  when  the  train  had  been 
burrowing  through  a  tunnel 

In  all  caseSj  with  one  possible  exception,  sounds  heard  aloft  lose 
reverberation.  Mr,  Whymper  describes  thunder  on  the  mountain-side 
as  uttering  a  **  single  bang,"  so  to  a  voyager  in  the  sky  wiil  a  gun  on 
Plnmstead  Marsh  speak  with  a  single  yelp.  Ent  Professor  Tyndall, 
on  one  occasion,  convinced  himself  and  those  who  stood  around  him 
that  reverberation  could  be  found  in  empty  air,  and  that  echo  can  be 
returned  from  an  ammiic  cloud  invisible  to  the  eye.  This  interesting 
point  is  being  investigated  by  the  aeronaut,  with  results  that  wiU 
shortly  be  more  complete.  Unquestionably,  the  entire  physics  of  the 
firmament  will  shortly  have  undergone  the  closest  scrutiny,  its  com- 
position, the  proportion  of  newly  found  constituents  at  highest  acces- 
Bible  elevations,  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  it  holds,  the  measurementa 
of  its  electricity,  the  condition  and  character  of  matter  in  suspension, 
the  presence  or  absence  of  germs.     These  are  questions  all  important. 
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mid  on  which  mauy  facta  have  been  atnasRed^-'bat  on  which  it  may  be 
prematare  to  generalise. 

The  balloon  has  now  to  be  recognised  as  an  indiapenaable  observa- 
tory. In  some  ways  it  affords  the  student  of  astronomy  and  optics 
opportunities  which  cannot  be  gained  in  any  station  on  earth.  The 
extraordinary  brilliance  and  steadiness  of  celestial  objects  viewed  by 
optical  aid  from  a  balloon  10,000  or  12,000  feet  above  sea  level,  must 
be  seen  to  be  realised.  Indeed,  from  half  that  height  the  fall  moon, 
regarded  throngh  an  ordinary  field-glass^  becomes  an  object  intolerable 
to  gaze  upon.  Bat  the  case  is  far  otherwise  on  mountain  observa- 
tories, which  cannot  be  wholly  free  from  diatorbing  carrentg,  or  from 
that  peculiar  stratum  of  air  always  and  eyerywhere  clinging  to  eartL. 

It  is  obvionSj  then,  how  many  questions  can  be  dealt  with  to  great 
advantage  from  higher  and  purer  regions.  Most  important  data  are 
being  gathered  bearing  on  refraction  as  inflaenced  by  altitude,  by 
temperatore  and  humidity.  Spectroscopic  observations  taken  from 
the  earth,  and  again  a  few  minutes  later  from  Bome  thousands  of  feet 
above,  are  destined  to  throw  very  valuable  light  on  those  lines  which 
have  simply  a  telluric  origin.  Again,  many  doubtful  observatiooa 
needing  low  powers,  and  hitherto  made  from  earthy  will  receive  a 
crucial  test  when  repeated  from  above ;  and  rare  phenomena,  such  as 
a  total  solar  eclipse  or  shower  of  meteors,  too  often  hid  from  the 
obser?er  below,  can  hardly  escape  the  view  of  the  voyager  above  the 
cloods.  It  is  even  reasonable,  indeed,  to  hope  that  the  corona  may  be 
photographed  withont  eclipse, 

Sam©  little  special  training,  no  doubl,  is  needed  in  the  observer 
himself.  He  has  to  grow  accustomed  to  the  somewhat  cramped 
qnarters  within  which  he  is  confined ;  not  less  to  the  novelty  of  the 
Bituationj  and  to  the  fact  that  his  observatory  seldom  remains  for  a 
eingle  moment  in  any  one  position.  He  learns  only  by  experience 
not  to  encnmber  himself  with  soperfloous  appamtns,  and  not  to 
attempt  too  much  or  too  varied  work  on  any  one  voyage.  It  is  note- 
worthy, too,  how  mnch  incongrnity  is  fonnd  in  the  experiences  of 
different  individuals*  To  one,  on  ascending,  the  earth  will  Beem  to 
recede  from  beneath  and  hollow  itself  out,  as  it  were,  into  a  basin 
bonnded  only  by  the  horizon.  To  another  no  optical  illusion  is 
noticeable,  and  the  earth,  from  all  considerable  heights,  will  appear 
only  as  a  dead  level.  With  many,  but  by  no  means  all,  aerial 
travellerSj  when  rapidly  ascending  or  descending^  there  may  be  a 
certain  feeling  of  distress  in  the  ears  interfering  more  or  less  with  the 
sense  of  hearing,  but  transient  and  generally  relieved  by  the  mere  act 
of  swallowing. 

On  clear  days,  as  higher  altitudes  are  reached,  all  voyagers  will  be 
conBcious  of  such  seneations  as  are  eiperienced  on  monntain  heights  ; 
4he  fierce  rays  of  the  Enn  appearing  almoet  capable  of  blistering  the 
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skin  even  though  the  %ir  grow  very  sensibly  colder.  There  will  be 
few,  also,  who  will  not  own  to  a  great  exhilaration  of  epirits,  which 
renders  the  task  of  concentrating  the  mind  on  strict  observationai 
work  somewhat  difficult  and  irksome.  Some  Btrikiog  feature  of  the 
Bhifting  panorama,  some  opening  fairy  scene  in  the  heavenly  gloriea  of 
cloudland,  will  almost  irresistibly  divert  the  attention. 

It  ia  sad,  indeed,  that  these  indescribable  beantiea  do  not  lend 
themselves  readily  to  photography,  and  can  never  be  done  justice  to 
by  artist's  brush.  With  the  startling  smddenness  of  a  transformation 
scene  there  will  sometimes  burst  on  the  view  a  vision  of  aerial  Alps  of 
purest  saow  and  limitless  in  range  ;  towering  moautains  and  deep 
ravines,  rocks  with  yawning  chasms,  giving  place  to  trne  castlea  in 
the  air  with  frowning  battlements,  dissolvbg  in  their  turn  into  forests 
of  towers,  domes,  and  epireg  ;  and  all  the  while  the  beholder  is  con- 
scious that  this  is  not  illusion  but  a  reality  of  his  new  home,  and  that 
for  the  time  he  himself  is  a  naturalised  inhabitant  of  the  £ky. 

Later  on,  fresh  conditions  unknown  on  earth  will  commonly  prevail. 
The  Bun,  hastening  to  the  west,  seems  loath  to  withdraw  his  warmth^ 
and  as  the  distance  becomes  swallowed  up  in  gloom,  and  shades  grow 
darker  beneath,  there  is  the  feeling  that  the  rawness  of  evening  ia 
absent,  and  the  night  grows  genial  instead  of  chilK 

One  special  peculiarity  in  daylight  ascent?,  always  more  or  lesa 
pronounced,  has  to  be  reckoned  with  in  taking  photographs  or  making 
visual  observations  of  any  Ecenes  below — viz ,  the  haze  that  veils  the 
lower  levels  from  the  traveller  aloft.  This  is  a  true  physical  fact,  and 
due  to  the  particles  of  low-lying  matter  in  suspensioo,  which,  present- 
ing their  san-lit  snr faces  towards  an  observer  above,  create  a  glare  to 
his  vision,  while  to  another  observer  on  the  earth  the  same  dnst- motes, 
presenting  only  their  shaded  sides,  do  not  betray  their  presence  save 
by  somewhat  diminishing  the  direct  light  of  the  sky.  On  one 
occasion,  when  rising  almost  perpendicularly  to  a  great  height  above 
the  Crystal  I'alace,  with  the  sun  bright  overhead,  dense  white  cloud- 
wreaths  entirely  obliterated  the  scene  below,  yet  visitora  in  the 
Palace  grounds  continued  to  watch  the  balloon,  but  half  hidden  in 
what  appeared  to  them  only  the  thinnest  summer  cloudlet. 

Perhaps  the  most  serions  drawback  to  ballooning  in  onr  own 
country  is  the  very  limited  territory  over  which  it  can  be  practised^ 
A  gale  blowing  sixty  or  eeventy  miles  an  hour  would  render  a  voyagw 
above  the  clouds  soon  liable  to  be  carried  out  to  sea  without  hia 
knowledge,  and  unless  he  can  see  stationary  objects  below  he  ia 
nsuatly  quite  ignorant  of  his  rate  of  travel*  He  is,  indeed,  for  the 
most  part  nnconscions  of  all  wind  or  of  any  motion  of  his  own  vessel, 
nntil,  with  anchor  cast  overboard,  she  at  length  strikes  earth.  It  is 
then  in  rough  weather  that  delicate  instrnments  are  apt  to  take  barm. 
It  is  then  that  fellow  passengers,  for  mntnal  safety,  mast  stick  by  their 
craft  and  hold  on  well  together.      In  other  words,  it  is  then  that  the 
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fon  begins.  And  maybe^  riding  steeplechase  with  a  crippled  ballooD, 
bowling  o^er  open  couQfcrj  before  a  stiff  wind,  yields  little  in  excite- 
ment to  a  brush  with  the  Pytchley. 

Sach,  howBYerj  must  be  coDsidered  record  occasions.  The  more 
common  experience  on  descending  ia  to  approach  the  earth  with  an 
oaward  flight  no  faster  than  pursuing  peasants  can  run.  Speed  in 
general  is  in  proportion  to  elevatioa.  Oo  the  occasion  just  referred 
to,  the  balloon  in  question  remained  hovering  over  the  Crystal  Palace 
grounds,  and  apparently  over  the  same  spot  in  the  grounds,  for  some 
twenty  niinuteSj  tillj  as  altitude  increased,  the  whole  encloanr©  had,  to 
all  appearance,  shrunk  together  to  the  dimensions  of  a  toy  models 
when  the  balloon  began  to  draw  away  at  a  steadily  increasiDg  rate, 
and  reached  Rainham  in  Essex  at  an  average  speed  of  seven  miles  an 
hour. 

To  pnrsue  aerial  travel  at  its  best  it  will  perhaps  be  agreed  that  a 
height  not  exceeding  3000  or  iOOO  feet  will  be  moat  convenient,  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  a  balloon  never  nmintains  for  long  the 
some  altitude*  Reaching  regions  of  less  atmospheric  pressure,  and 
other  conditions  remaining  the  same,  a  portion  of  gas  escapes,  causing 
the  balloon  to  descend  until  checked  by  discharge  of  ballast,  when  it 
again  changes  its  motion,  and  like  an  nnsteady  balance_>  oscillates 
above  and  below  its  true  level  of  equilibrium. 

For  eye  obaervations  of  earth  no  higher  altitudes  need  be  desired- 
Clouds  not  intervening,  the  distance  for  thirty  miles  will  often  be 
distinctly  defined  while  many  hundreds  of  square  miles  lie  displayed 
on  a  map  in  which  every  detail  is  delineated^  and  often  thrown  into 
strong  relief  of  light  and  shadow.  Hurrying  over  town  and  village, 
over  patchwork  fields  and  wood  and  river,  the  shadow  of  the  balloon 
itself  may  commonly  be  traced,  and  ever  and  anon  stray  messages 
from  earth  will  reach  the  can  The  shriek  of  a  distant  traia,  the 
honr  tolled  out  from  some  church  tower,  even  the  mnsical  mnrmur 
of  the  woods  far  down ;  and  though  the  air  aronnd  is  bereft  of  bird  or 
insect  life,  a  wandering  ball  of  thistledown  may  come  floating  opwarda 
borne  on  some  uuseen  current. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  many  capabilities  of  a  balloon, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  its    disadvantages  are  far  more  apparent  ' 

than  real.  Its  danger  is  greatly  exaggerated*  With  dne  care  and 
caution  a  voyage  through  the  air  carries  no  greater  risk  than  a  voyage 
by  sea.  ilany  times  from  want  of  care,  or  else  through  emergency, 
a  balloon  has  been   brought  precipitately  to  earth,  bnt  under  these  j 

circumBtances  in  far  the  majority  of  cases,  the  collapsing  silk  has  J 

farmed  a  natural  parachute  and  saved  the  voyagers  from  harm.  1 

There  are  other  chances,  too,  in  cases  of  mishap,  still  in  favour  o£ 
the  aeronaut.  On  one  occasion  Mr.  Coxwell,  falling  half  a  mOe  with 
A  broken  valve^  landed  scathelees  in  an  apple-tree. 

JoHX  M,  Bacok. 
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OF  tbe  trio  of  ilUietriooB  FreDchmen  who,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  year,  upheld  the  reputation  of  their  national  art, 
M»  Kodin  a^one  Burvives,  The  death  of  M,  GuBtave  Moreau  has  been 
followed  only  too  closely  by  that  of  M.  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  once  his 
friend*  The  achievement  of  Gnsta?e  Moreau  was  in  a  sense  limited. 
He  wag  a  painter  of  cabinet  picturea,  and,  with  one  or  two  exceptions. 
•all  his  worka  passed  quickly  into  private  hands.  His  merits  were 
tnown  only  to  that  Bmall  section  of  the  artistic  world  which  keepe  an 
eye  upon  the  annual  exhibitions  where,  from  time  to  time,  his  paint- 
ings were  ehown.  To  the  general  poblic,  even  in  his  own  country, 
his  name  made  but  a  limited  appeal,  and  the  gap  left  by  his  loss  will 
thus  appear  wider  to  posterity  than  it  has  done  to  his  own  genera- 
fkon.  The  admiration  of  some  of  the  most  cultured  spirita  of  his 
-time  was  not  enoogh  t^  create  an  interest  with  the  crowd  in  Moreau's 
rare  personality,  for  their  acquaintance  with  his  aims  and  acbieTO- 
^ent  could,  at  best,  be  only  casual , 

The  case  of  M.  Pavis  de  Chavannes  is  different,  Hb  decorative 
paintings  adorn  the  museums  and  public  buUdings  of  the  most  im- 
portant towns  of  France,  while  the  work  done  for  the  Boston  Library 
has  recently  introduced  his  nam©  to  a  large  section  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race.  Even  in  England,  where  art  is  as  insular  as  are  politics 
in  Paris,  the  name  of  Pnvis  de  Chavannes  was  known,  becauEe  it  was 
impossible  that  any  conscientious  visitor  to  France  conld  avoid  seeing 
jone  or  other  of  the  public  buildings  containing  his  work,  and  the 
building  once  seen  it  was  almost  impoEsible  to  forget  the  decorator. 
The  paintings  being  thus  readily  accessible  in  such  places  aa  Paris, 
Amiens,  Rouen,  Lyons,  Marseilles,  Lille,  and  Poitiers,   any  detailed 
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deBcription  o£  them*— besides  being  inapoasibl©  from  their  very  size 
and  n umber— would  be  out  of  place  in  a  short  article.  Their  general 
characteristics,  however,  differ  eo  radically  from  all  the  paintiog  of  the 
preHQQt,  and  from  most  o£  the  work  which  has  eorvived  from  previoQS 
ages,  that  an  examination  of  their  nature  and  crigin  is  absolutely 
necessary  if  we  wish  to  nnderetand  the  eztraordiuary  reputation  of 
the  artist. 

Puvis  d©  Chavannes  was  born  at  Lyons  in  1824.  Belonging  to  an 
old  family  of  Bargundian  Catholics,  he  numbered  among  his  ancestors 
the  grim  gentleman  who  ia  eaid  to  have  cried,  as  he  watched  the 
Massacre  of  Sb.  Bartholomew,  **  Bleed  them  !  Bleed  them  !  Bleed- 
ing is  good  in  the  spring/'  The  son  of  an  engineer,  he  was  himself 
edncated  with  a  view  to  that  profession,  but  a  fortunate  illness  inter- 
vened, and  he  was  sent  to  Italy  to  recruit  his  strength*  On  bis 
return  ho  announced  his  intention  of  becoming  a  painter.  His  first 
teacher  was  Henri  Scheffer,  a  brother  of  the  well-known  religious 
painter,  but  the  connection  between  master  and  pupil  was  short,  for 
the  younger  man%  individuality  was  already  too  pronoonced  for  such 
formal  teaching,  and  he  leffc  to  pay  a  second  visit  to  Italy,  Returning 
once  more  to  France  he  studied  for  a  short  time  with  Delacroix  and 
then  with  Couture,  but  found  himself  in  sympathy  with  neither,  for  he 
left  Delacroix  in  a  fortnight  and  Couture  at  the  end  of  three  months. 
Having  thus  cut  himself  off  from  the  romantic  and  classical  traditions 
of  the  day,  he  proceeded  to  work  out  his  theories  alone.  At  the  Haion 
he  was  refosed  nine  times  and  only  once  accepted.  Not  till  the  year 
1861  did  his  merits  begin  to  obtain  a  tardy  recognition.  Then  he 
obtained  a  second-class  medal,  and  his  pictures  *'  War  "  and  ^*  Peace  " 
ware  bought  by  the  State,  who  handed  them  on  some  years  later  to 
the  Amiens  Museum,  to  which  the  painter  afterwards  presented  the 
companion  works,  "  Reat  "  and  '*  Labour."  In  the  nezt  few  years  he 
produced  the  paintings  now  at  Lill©j  Lyons,  and  Marseilles.  In  the 
year  1872  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Salon  jury.  His  colleagues 
wished  to  exclude  a  large  n timber  of  works  by  yonng  artists,  and  Puvis 
de  ChavanneSj  being  unable  to  inspire  them  with  milder  views,  resigned 
his  position.  The  jury  then  rejected  one  of  the  two  works  sent  in  by 
their  lat^  colleague.  Some  idea  of  the  painter's  style  at  this  period 
may  be  gained  from  his  picture  of  *'  The  Death  of  St,  John  the 
Baptist,"  which  formed  such  a  prominent  feature  of  the  exhibition  at 
the  Guildhall  this  summer.  Nevertheless,  it  ia  really  a  cabinet 
picture,  and  therefore  nothing  more  than  an  occasional  diversion  with 
one  whose  vocation  was  the  making  of  large  decorative  work?. 
More  characteristic  examples,  perhapsj  are  the  paintings  of  *'  Charles 
Martel,"  and  **  Ste,  Radegonde  "  at  Poitiers,  or  the  well-known  set  of 
-epkodes  in  the  story  of  S.  G^nevidve  in  the  Pantheon,     The  latter 
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years  of  his  life  were  occnpied  with   the  grand   Hemicycle  of  thfr 
Sorbonne,  and   the  decorations  of  the  Hotels  de  Ville  of  Kouen  aodj 
Paris,  and  of  the  Boston  Library. 

Even  from  this  bare  recital  one  may  gather  a  few  facta  that  mark 
the  real  natnre  of  the  man,     Hia  early  life  shows  not  only  strong j 
self-reliance  in  the  face  of  constant  disconragement,  but  an  indepeE 
dence  of  accepted  masters  and  traditions  that  could  only  end  either  io 
extraordinary  originality    or    in    absolute    failure*     The    absence    of 
academic  training  is  notable  only  in  his  earliest  works ;  later,  to  avoid 
any  snspicion  of  formality,  it  was  his  castom  to  paint  directly  from^ 
the  model.     Nor  wag  his  independence  in  youth  the  mere  caprioe 
inexperience.     The  decorative   ideals  that  inspire  his   matnre  worJi 
were  with  him  from  the  first — the  *'  Peace  '*  and  **  War ''  at  Amiens 
thongh   conceived  in   a  more  conventional  scheme  of  colour,  are  im^ 
intention  absolutely  identical  with  the  paintings  executed  thirty  yc 
later.      From   the  first  he  limited  his  thoughts  wholly  to  what  wa*^ 
conceivable  as  decorative  design.    To  himself  he  was  only  a  decorative 
painter;  of  the  poetical  side  of  his  work  he  pretended,  apparently, 
to  be  unconscions.     M.  Vachon,  in  his  excellent  monograph,  relateal 
how  Puvis    de    Chavannea    answered   a    remark    as   to  the    patlioij 
of  his  painting  of  **  The  Prodigal  Son."     He  explained  that  he  hid^ 
been  taking  a  holiday  in  the  country  at  a  farm.     The  fanner  waa 
a  great  hand   at  breeding   pigs,  and  the   artist  spent  several   dayaJ 
following  the  animals  about  and  sketching  them.    Wishing  afterwarda^ 
to   put  a  pictorial   frame  round  the   studies  thus  made,  he  painted 
•*  The  Prodigal  Son/'  thinking  all  the  while  not  of  pathos  but  >  " 
Naturally  simple,  retiring,  entirely  absorbed  in  his  work,  he  yei  i 

time  for  constant  personal  kindness — kindness  ^  his  models,  who 
fatigues  he  would  allay  by  the  making  of  delightful  caricatures,  and 
kindness  to  yonng  painters,  as  was  publicly  shown  at  the  Salon  in 
1872,  and  afterwards  at  the  exhibitions  of  the  Champ  de  Mars.  That 
this  courteous  good- will  was  not  confined  to  men  of  his  own  natiOQ* 
ality,  more  than  one  of  the  rising  artists  of  our  own  country  coold" 
testifyj  who  met,  at  the  hands  of  the  great  FrenchmaUi  with  the 
recognition  that  was  then  denied  to  them  elsewhere. 

In  England  we  are  so  little  accustomed  to  decorative  painting  tbat 
we  have  never  acquired  any  real  knowledge  of  the  conditions  proper 
to  such  work,  and  thna  have  no  standpoint  from  which  to  mc 
actual  achievement.     Of  the  experiments  made  during  the  Uet  fifty! 
years,  the  two  frescoes  at  Kensington  by  the  late  Lord  Leightan  aw, 
perhape,  most  widely  remembered,  and  perhaps  deserve  such  remem- 
brance best*     With  all  their  very  considerable  merits,  however,  tlicy, 
are  not  quite  a  success,  either  artistically  or  technically.     TochoicaOyJ 
because  their  permanence  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  an  anlniowii 
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qoantity ;  artiatically^  because  tbe  scale  of  tte  worV,  and  a  too  great 
insistence  oa  local  colour,  destroy  the  impression  of  uoity  that  is  the 
fondameiiial  element  of  all  pictorial  art.  The  separate  figares  indicate 
no  lack  of  grace  and  learning,  the  architectural  setting  ig  skilfully 
designed  to  enclose  all  the  groups  with  large,  sweeping  lines,  but  the 
total  effect  is  undeniably  spotty  and  incoherent.  Most  of  the  French 
painters  who  decorated  the  Pantheon  have  done  little  bettor.  On  the 
scale  of  the  cabioet  picture  their  work  would  be  endurable,  but  as 
mural  decoration  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  success.  Even  where  the 
design  has  unity,  the  large  figures  with  their  deep  shadows  becom© 
unduly  insistent.  The  very  cleverness  with  which  relief  and  fore- 
ehortening  are  attained  may  add  to  the  discomfort  of  the  spectator, 
M,  LaurenSj  for  instancej  is  f,o  dramatic  and  forcible  that  his  work 
almost  suggests  actual  projection,  and  the  apparent  reality  of  violent 
action  on  such  a  large  scale  has  anything  bat  a  soothing  effect  on  the 
mind.  The  fact  is  that  M,  Lanrens,  like  Lord  Leighton,  has  con- 
fonnded  the  conditions  of  mural  decoration  with  the  conditions  of  the 
cabinet  picture,  and  the  result  is  painting  that  has  the  merits  of 
neither  of  those  forms  of  art. 

In  mural  decoration  the  artist  baa  to  remember  always  that  his 
business  is  to  decorate  a  wall — ^not  to  turn  it  into  a  seemingly  real 
scene.  Shara  reality  confined  within  the  formal  limits  of  an  archi- 
tectural fiettmg  is  at  best  but  a  sorry  trick,  which  can  only  amuse 
even  an  ignoramus  for  a  single  moment.  Painting  can  never  actually 
imitate  the  brightness  of  the  eky  or  deep  foreground  shadow,  and  it 
is,  therefore,  absurd  to  make  any  attempt  to  do  so.  The  business  of 
the  mural  painter  ia  to  decorate  his  wall  in  the  scheme  of  colour  and 
the  key  of  tone  which  he  would  choose  were  he  confined  to  mere 
abstract  design^to  regard  its  surfaces  aa  a  ground  on  which  beautiful 
lines  and  spaces,  harmonising  perfectly  with  their  surronndings,  are 
to  be  spread.  That  the  scheme  of  ornament  happens  to  be  pictorial 
is  not  the  essential  point.  Whether  pictorial  or  abstract,  it  must  be 
decorative.  In  viewing  any  painting  of  the  kind,  the  question  the 
spectator  should  ask  is  this — ''  Are  the  colours,  the  lines,  the  masses 
such  as  wonid  suit  a  scheme  of  conventional  ornament  in  the  eame 
place  ?  "  In  the  case  of  Lord  Leighton  the  answer  could  never  be  more 
than  doubtful ;  in  the  case  of  M,  Laurens  it  would  have  to  be  a 
decided  negative.  Those  heavy  black?,  those  cold  greys  and  browns, 
conld  never  make  fine  decoration  if  combined  in  such  big  contrasted 
maSBes.  Turning  to  the  "  St.  Gc'nevidve"  of  Puvis  de  Chavannes  tha 
case  is  altered.  Pictorially,  at  first  eight,  the  thing  may  look  cold 
and  faint,  or  even  weak,  in  the  midst  of  its  more  forcible  competitors. 
Yet  it  is  undeniable  that  the  tender  ItlaCj  cool  green,  cool  brown,  and 
silvery  grey  make  admirable  decoration,  while  the  absence  of  relief 
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makes  one  realise  how  large  the  decorated  Burface  really  ia,  and  gives 
that  side  of  the  building  an  air  of  spaciouBnesB  for  which  we  look  in 
vain  eleewhere. 

Whether  the  knowledge  that  led  to  this  sncceES  came  by  accident, 
or  was  (aa  ia  more  probable)  the  resnlt  of  a  process  of  logical  dedoc- 
tioBj  there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  fionrces  from  which  Pavis  do 
Chavannes  drew  mnch  of  his  inspiration.  The  little  known  frescoes 
at  Arezzo,  by  that  astonishiDg  artist  Piero  della  Francesca,  display  so 
markedly  many  of  the  qualities  which  make  for  success  in  the  French- 
man, that  it  13  impossible  not  to  see  a  connection  between  the  two 
men.  Certainly  Puvis  de  Chavannes  could  have  chosen  no  mora 
excellent  master  among  the  great  early  Italians— not  excepting . 
Masaccio,  or  even  Giotto^ — than  Piero  della  Francesca,  who  actoally 
anticipates  the  triumphs  of  the  centory  that  followed  him.  Possibly 
an  intellectoa!  sympathy  with  the  cool,  fresh  oolonr  and  the  large 
severity  of  this  precocious  primitive  led  to  his  selection  as  a  model,  in 
the  place  of  those  more  pretentious  decorators,  Veronese  and  Tiepolot 
whom  Paul  Baodry  was  following  with  such  triumphant  skill  in  the-j 
foifer  of  the  Opera  Honse,  Something,  too,  no  doubt,  may  have  been 
borrowed  from  the  faded  frescoes  of  Pompeii,  in  which  we  possibly 
catch  a  very  faint,  far-away  reflection  of  the  gloiies  of  Zenxis  and 
Apelies,  but  the  inflnence  of  the  Italian  is  always  more  definitely 
marked  ;  indeed,  certain  fignres  in  Piero's  series  of  paintings  repre- 
senting the  history  of  the  Cross  seem  to  have  been  born  again  in  the 
work  of  his  successor. 

Puvis  de  Chavannes  did  not,  however,  adhere  to  the  old  methods  of 
work.  Experience  hag  shown  that  in  northern  climates,  and  especially 
in  the  contaminated  air  of  great  cities,  fresco- pain  ting  is  exceedingly 
nnstable.  In  addition  to  this  disadvantage,  the  palette  can  cont^ 
no  pigments  likely  to  be  affected  by  the  action  of  caustic  lime,  and 
each  day's  work  has  to  be  begnn  and  finished  offhand  without  poesi- 
bility  of  correction.  Oil  painting  on  canvas  has  none  of  these  defects, 
and  therefore,  in  France,  it  practically  supplanted  fresco  for  decorative 
purposes.  Objections  have  been  raised  to  the  actual  quality  of  the 
pigment  employed  by  M,  de  Chavannes,  but  they  are  hardly  jDst, 
Bis  great  paintings  could  only  be  examined  closely  when  shown  in 
the  annual  exhibitions,  before  they  were  placed  in  the  positions 
destined  for  them.  When  once  high  on  a  wall  or  a  staircase,  they 
were  too  far  away  from  the  eye  for  any  minute  oddness  of  material  to 
be  visiblej  so  that  if  they  f nlfilled  their  decorative  purpose  they  had 
done  all  their  duty.  Their  presence  in  an  exhibition  was  merely  a 
matter  of  temporary  convenience,  so  that  to  criticise  them  by  the 
elaborate  canons  of  the  cabinet  picture,  to  which  they  were  never 
intended  to  conform,  was  as  unfair  as  it  was  inaccurate.  It  haa  alaoi 
been  said,  by  critics  with  academic  tendencies,  that  Povia  de  Cfaavanne 
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was  aaable  to  draw*  As  a  matter  of  fact^  h©  is  the  siogle  master  of 
modern  times  who  haa  fully  realised  the  conditiona  of  his  own  field  of 
art  and  has  adhered  to  them  rigidly.  Deoorative  paiDting  has  to  be 
flat ;  if  it  is  not  flat  we  get  the  unpleaaing  effect  already  noted  in  the 
work  of  M.  Laurena.  Realistic  foreshortening  is  thus  placed  out  side 
the  scope  of  the  decorative  painter^  and  it  was  merely  the  determined 
renunciation  of  this  realiem  by  Pavis  de  ChaYanneg,  and  his  scorn  of 
academic  proportions  and  features,  that  mad©  him  uopopular  with  the 
unthinking. 

Possibly,  too,  his  type  of  human  beauty  may  have  seemed  uncouth 
to  those  who  had  been  brought  up  to  worship  an  ideal  that  combined 
the  surface  of  a  wax  effigy  with  the  insipidity  of  the  school  of  Raphael 
much  dilated.  Aa  a  matter  of  fact,  Puvisde  Chavaunea  is  not  French 
at  all  in  his  feeling  for  vital  beauty.  One  haa  to  go  far  back^  to 
Pheidias  and  Polycleitoa,  to  match  his  huge  anatomies.  He  is, 
perhaps,  the  moat  tmly  Hellenic,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  of 
all  the  painters  who  have  worked  since  Greece  ceased  to  practise  the 
art.  His  humanity  has  the  Hellenic  temperance^  the  Hellenic  blithe- 
ness,  the  Hellenic  naturalness,  the  Hellenic  simplicity.  He  breaks 
away  at  once  from  the  graces  and  ge&tures  taught  in  art  schools, 
to  catch  those  unconscious,  half-awkward,  half  enchanting  movements 
that  indicate  real  vitality.  His  men  may  sprawl  or  lounge,  but  they 
sprawl  or  lounge  with  the  dignity  of  half-awakened  gods.  If  they 
labour,  they  labour  with  the  august  certainty  of  TitanSj  who  disdain 
all  straining,  because  their  least  effort  is  irresistible.  The  women  are 
fit  companions  for  such  a  heroic  race  of  men*  Broad- breasted  and 
strongly  built,  clad  in  simple  garments  that  fall  in  long  severe  folds, 
they  stand  or  lie  at  ease,  or  auckle  their  sturdy  infants  with  the  gravity 
of  goddesses  incarnata. 

This  primasval  humanity  geems  as  yet  only  half-human,  so  nearly  is 
it  akin  to  the  clear  blue  air  that  bathes  it,  so  intimate  is  the  fnaion 
of  the  figures  with  the  scenery  that  encompasses  them.  The  very 
country  itself  is  generally  but  half  made — now  and  then  we  have  a 
glimpse  of  ciYilLiation,  as  in  the  background  that  frames  the  curve  of 
the  Seine  round  the  spires  of  Rouen— yet  more  often  its  features 
are  unstiffened  by  human  toil ;  the  very  trees  spring  accidentally 
here  and  there  aa  their  parent  seeds  were  drifted.  A  true  land  of 
the  morning  calm,  it  does  not  lose  its  quiet  even  in  the  stress  of 
winter,  when  the  snow  lies  on  the  ground,  and  the  cold  grey  sky 
spreads  behind  the  bare  boughs  of  the  poplars.  In  harmony  with  the 
people  that  move  through  it,  the  landscape  is  large  and  teatf  ul — 
restful  not  only  from  the  massiveness  that  comes  of  fine  composition, 
but  in  the  actual  quality  of  its  coloaricg,  Thoee  tones  of  cool  green 
and  brown  and  blae  and  lilac — ao  long  a  bye  word  to  undiscemiDg 
critics — are  so  psda  and  eOiereal  that,  of  themselves,  they  flood  the 
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pictarea  with  a  lacent  atmosphere  without  making  any  absurd  attempt 
at  eflfects  of  projection  that  would  give  the  painted  wall  a  deceptivB 
appearance  of  space,  of  being  anything  bat  the  solid  piece  of  archi- 
tecture that  it  really  ie.  As  a  technical  feat  the  thing  would  not  be 
easy,  even  if  an  unbroken  train  of  technical  tradition  had  existed  to 
guide  the  artist  in  his  task  of  selection  and  omission.  With  such  » 
limited  scale  of  tones  selection  and  omission  are  everywhere  necessaiy ' 
to  represent  even  the  simplest  object,  and  the  silhaudie,  the  trno  base 
of  all  fine  pattern,  becomes  an  absolute  necessity.  No  one  has  ever 
employed  the  silhouette  with  more  consummate  skill  than  Pavis  de 
Chavannes.  The  tremulous  lines  of  some  delicate  foreground  plant 
cut  against  the  white  limbs  of  a  massive  figure  that  io  sharply  relieved,. 
in  its  turn  from  a  broad  mass  of  grey  green  foliage,  whose  outermost 
leaves  strike  clearly  across  the  pale  sky.  Not  the  least  remarkable 
side  of  the  painter's  genius  is  the  sn]ireme  taste  with  which  he  con- 
trasts all  these  edges  with  the  almost  imperceptible  transition  between 
an  infinitely  far-off  horizon,  or  the  twigs  of  a  shimmering  birch-tree 
and  the  air  with  which  they  merge. 

Possibly  through  a  misunderstanding  of  the  architectural  necesaitiea 
that  governed  his  choice  of  austere  lines  and  tranquil  colour,  possibly 
through  too  great  insistence  on  the  sentiment  of  such  a  well-known 
work  as  **  Le  Pauvre  Pecheur  "  in  the  Luxembourg,  Puvis  de  Chavannea 
is  not  uncommonly  accused  of  being  melancholy.  Grave  he  certainly 
is— grave  as  all  great  thinkers  have  been  who  have  tried  to  realise  the 
connection  of  man  with  nature — but  his  gravity  is  monumental  only 
in  its  grandeur.  Instead  of  regrets  for  the  irrevocable  past  or  of  fears 
for  the  unknown  future,  he  seems,  like  the  joyous  figure  of  his  own 
painting,  *'  KEsp^rance/'  to  have  found  a  sprig  of  young  oak  amon^  < 
the  ruins  and  barrows  of  the  dead. 

Ave  Ficardia  J\"tdrif:  !  The  inscription  on  the  painting  in  the 
Amiens  Museum  recalls  the  greeting  with  which  Virgil  hails  his  native 
land — **  Salrc,  magna  parens  frugum^  Saturniu  teilus.**  Yet  there  is 
a  difference  between  the  phrases  as  great  as  that  between  the  genine 
of  the  two  men.  The  Mantaan  poet,  though  as  yet  unspoiled  by  the 
influence  of  the  Imperial  Court,  cannot  help  adorning  his  thought. 
That  of  the  Frenchman  is  simple,  large,  and  naked,  like  his  work. 
Some  writers  have  spoken  of  Puvis  de  Chavannes  as  the  founder  of  a 
new  classical  Renaissance.  The  term  is  inexact,  for  his  feeling  has . 
little  to  do  with  any  epoch  that  can  be  termed  classical,  with  any  age 
that  has  to  do  with  tradition.  His  mind  reverts  to  the  days  when 
tradition  itself  was  in  the  making  j  to  that  heroic  period  of  which 
Yirgil  could  catch  no  more  than  an  echo  infinitely  refined  by  time  and 
distance,  which  even  Homer  only  saw  in  the  light  reflected  by  his  own 
bright,  definite  age  of  iron.  In  the  painting  of  the  Frenchman  the  world 
18  Btillunplanted  and  unplotted — building  and  dress  seem  but  caaaal 
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experiments.  The  earth  ia  still  the  nurse  of  her  vigorous  primitive 
cons,  who  receive  her  bounty  without  thought  or  gratitude,  as  if  it 
were  their  doe — giant  children  as  they  are,  *'  imperturbe,  etandbg  at 
ease  with  nature/'  Hitherto  the  pictorial  conception  of  the  heroic  age 
has  been  Bomething  very  different,  A  Borne-Jones  sees  it  only 
through  a  glass  darkly  coloured  with  the  romance  and  the  sorrows  of 
a  graceful  media3valism.  For  Gustave  Moreau  it  was  merely  a  theme 
round  which  a  modem  musician  might  weave  the  variations  of  a  deli- 
cate personal  caprice.  With  Michael  Angelo,  as  with  Mr.  Watte,  man 
lias  not  had  time  to  throw  off  wholly  the  fetters  of  the  rock  from 
which  he  was  hewn ;  he  is  Btill,  in  part,  brute  earth.  For  David,  the 
narrow,  rigoroaa  law  of  Eeptiblicau  Rome  summed  up  all  antecedent 
and  Bubsequent  history,  and  the  pompous  splendours  of  ilantegna  had 
an  origin  no  more  remota  Poussin  alone  went  farther — passing,  with 
the  help  of  Virgil,  to  an  age  almost  pre-Homeric/  Yet  even  in 
Fonssin's  pastorals  the  shepherds  are  sad  with  the  memory  of  their 
dead  forerunners.  Et  hi  Arcedia  e^o  !  The  very  words  prove  that 
those  who  lean  so  pensively  towards  the  forgotten  tomb  are  but  mas- 
queraders,  that  the  real  primitive  race  passed  away  long  ago.  It  is  this 
patriarchal  people  that  Puvia  de  Chavaunes  has  restored  to  our  sight-* 
countrymen  like  those  of  whom,  in  a  moment  of  fresher  inspiration, 
the  great  Eoman  wrote.     For  these  in  very  truth 

*'  Fnad^t  humi  faoilem  victum  justiisima.  telliia^** 

They  get  their  sustenance  easily,  for  they  still  lie  on  the  bosom  of 
their  mother  ;  and  to  them  she  is  just,  for  they  are  too  young  to  have 
tasted  the  fruit  of  the  Tree  of  Knowledge,  to  have  trusted  to  them- 
selves, to  have  imagined  that  antagonism  between  the  parent  and  the 
child  that  only  supremely  great  and  fortunate  minds  can  ever  allay. 
This  unity  between  man  and  nature  is  perhaps  the  secret  of  that 
blitheness  whicb  makes  the  paintings  of  Puvis  de  Chavannea  as  unique 
in  spirit  among  the  thoughts  of  our  hurried,  worried  century,  as  their 
unity  of  matter  and  style  with  their  architectural  surroundings  places 
them  in  the  highest  order  of  the  decorative  art  of  the  whole  world. 
The  absolute  rank  of  the  output  oE  oar  own  time  has  to  be  settled  by 
posterity ;  but  of  the  place,  within  that  rank,  of  Puvis  de  Chavannee 
there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever. 

C.  J*  Holmes, 
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IN  thiB  article  all  reference  to  political  questions  will  be  uvoH 
shall  merely  try  to  convey  Bome  idea  of  the  light  side  of  lilj 
the  distant  outposts  of  the  Empire  near  the  Hindu  Kaab — pi 
little  knofvn  to  the  general  public  that,  when  one  of  the  Gilgit 
who  had  asaistetl  in  the  defence  of  Chitral,  went  home  sooa  after  i 
relief  of  that  fort,  a  well-meaning  but  somewhat  inaocarate  station 
master,  after  reading  the  name  on  the  traveller's  trooksi  remarJced 
"  I  see  you  are  one  of  those  gentlemen  whoVe  been  kicking  up  , 
in  Africa ! " 

The  most  used  road  from  India  to  Gilgit  goes  through 
in  Kashmir,  from  which  place  the  distance  to  Gilgit  is  nearly 
hundred  miles.  The  road  twists  and  rises  and  falls  between  Bandipor 
and  Gilgit,  with  a  difierenoe  in  elevation  between  its  highest  and 
lowest  points  of  about  10,000  feet,  and  a  variation  in  temperature  at 
the  same  places  during  the  summer  of  close  upon  100^  Fahr.  Bo  that 
the  wayfarer  may  be  freezing  one  night  on  the  Burztl  Pas?,  and  atm- 
mering  a  few  days  later  at  Ratnghat,  on  the  Indus,  a  wilderoees  of 
sand  and  rocks,  where  the  summer  breeze,  besides  scorching  the  ej^ 
balis^  wafts  to  the  nostrils  of  the  jaded  traveller  a  more  or  lesa  pnngtot 
remioder  of  camels,  fortified  by  occasional  whiiFs  from  the  potref 
bodies  of  pack  poniep,  who  have  concluded  that  to  die  is  better 
to  endure  a  life  of  toil  on  the  Gilgit  road, 

Ttvo  mountain  passes  have  to  be  crossed  on  the  way  to  Gil| 
namely,  the  Tragbal  or  Rajdiangan  and  the  Burzil,  which  are 
tively   about   11,700   feet   and    13,800  feet  above  the   sea, 
where  it  surtnnuuts  these  passes  the  road  winds  along  the  oatif 
roaring  torrents.     The  silence  on  the  BurKil  Pass  is  broken  daring 
the  sammer  by  the  piercing  scream  of  the  sentinel  tnarmot^  aa  1m 
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lap  on  to  a  mound  over  his  hole,  and,  squatting  on  his  hanncheSj  jerkg 
his  red-and-black  body  from  eid©  to  side,  with  his  fore  legs  hanging 
down  in  a  Indicrouily  helpless  manner.  These  little  animals  li?e 
together,  like  rabbits  in  a  warren,  at  a  height  of  o?er  12,000  feet 
above  the  sea* 

The  monntain  posses  have  a  marked  effect  npon  life  in  the  Gilgit 
Political  Agency,  as  they  lie  under  deep  snowr  dnring  the  greater  part 
of  the  year.  In  fact,  the  BurzU  Pass  can  never  be  relied  on  to  be 
qaite  clear  of  snow  for  more  than  three  months  in  the  summer ; 
between  the  beginning  of  November  and  the  end  of  April  it  can 
nsnally  only  be  negotiated  with  mnch  diflSculty  and  some  danger. 
The  men  who  carry  the  mail-baga  daring  the  winter  frequently  suffer 
from  frostbite,  and  sometimes  lives  are  lost  owing  to  the  carriers 
being  overwhelmed  by  avalanches*  In  the  winter  of  1 893-^94,  on  one 
memorable  occasiooj  no  post  from  the  outside  world  was  delivered  in 
Gilgit  for  more  than  six  weeks  because  of  the  deep  snow  on  the 
passes  ;  and,  as  the  telegraph  line  also  broke  down  several  times  for 
some  days,  we  were  completely  isolated.  But  a  better  organisation  of 
the  postal  service  has  existed  gince  1895^  and,  in  the  worst  seasons, 
the  roads  are  now  never  stopped  for  more  than  three  or  four  days. 

The  Gilgit  Political  Agency  itself  consists  practically  of  three  main 
roads,  which  meander  along  narrow  valleys  in  different  directions,  like 
tentacles  thrown  out  by  the  Indian  Empire  in  its  endeavonrs  to  obtain 
a  secure  and  permanent  frontier.  Each  of  these  tentacles  bas,  in  its 
tarn>  been  sprinkled  with  blood.  One,  which  runs  through  the  little 
States  of  Hunza  and  Nagar  towards  the  Pamirs,  was  the  scene  of  a 
campaign  in  1891.  The  second,  which  keeps  along  the  banks  of  the 
Indus  to  Chilas^  was  responsible  for  the  fighting  at  the  last-named 
place  in  1892  and  1893,  WhUe  the  third,  which  winds  round  from 
Gilgit  to  Chitral,  throwing  out  offshoots  past  Yasin  northwards  to  the 
Darkat  Pass,  and  from  Mastoj  northwards  to  Afghan  territ-ory,  brought 
a  fierce  light  upon  itself  during  the  defence  and  relief  of  Chitral  in  1 895. 

Because  of  all  this  fighting  Gilgit  began  to  be  looked  upon  by  the 
Indian  Army  aa  a  favoured  spot  where  honour  was  to  be  clutched  by 
the  stout-hearted  and  dragged  out  from  behind  every  rock,  and  where 
the  heavens  dropped  rewards  alike  upon  the  colonel  and  npon  the 
snbalkrn.  There  are  those  who  think  that  these  brilliant  days  are  not 
yet  passed,  and  that  opportunities  for  distinction  will  still  present 
themselves  in  Gilgit.  But  it  seems  probable  that  such  chances  will 
only  come  to  those  strenuous  ones  who  devote  themselves  to  the 
peaceful  development  of  the  country,  which  has  now  to  all  appearance 
pasaed  through  its  period  of  storm  and  streHS  and  entered  upon  an  era 
of  uneventful  but  desirable  progres?. 

The  various  tribes  comprised  within  the  area  of  the  Gilgit  Agency 
live  under  vastly  different  forms  of  government.    The  principal  States 
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are  Hacza,  Nagar,  Astor,  Gilgit,  Pa&iiJ.  Tnsin,  a&d  the  severil 
dimtnative  republics  in  thd  Indus  Valley  between  Banji  and  Cliilaii, 
which  repablica  confiist  of  groaps  of  two  or  three  small  villages  apiecei 
Chitral  was  cat  off  from  the  Agency  in  1895  and  pat  nnder 
control  of  the  Political  Officer  of  Dir  and  Swat 

In  the  little  States  of  Hcttisa  and  Nagar  the  rajas  exerciae 
despotism,  tempered  only  by  a  wholesome  dread  of  the  disple 
the  British  political  aathorities.  Until  the  campaign  of  1891  dealz^c 
their  independence^  these  rajas  used  to  sell,  or  otherwise  inconaider 
dispose  ofj  their  subjects  and  their  subjects'  property  as  they  tbcni| 
fit|  and  no  Nathan  was  foand  to  rebnke  their  cnielty  and  rapaoit 
Now^  howeFer^  times  are  changed,  and  it  is  expected  that  in  a  few 
years  the  people  of  Honza  and  Nagar,  becan°e  of  their  sodden  prDS-j 
perity  and  tmmuDity  from  oppression^  will  ba^'e  hopelessly  ontgron 
their  Lilipntian  valley*  and  extensive  emigration  will  be  tlie 
safeguard  against  starvation.  As  late  as  1891  the  Honsa  men 
noted  thronghoDt  Central  Asia  as  daring  caravan  robbers.  Now 
l*h©y  cannot  loot,  they  have  devoted  themselves  more  than  ever  to  i 
culture.  They  are  a  pleasant,  rosy- faced  people^  much  given  to  gamea| 
but  they  like  to  arrange  their  own  sports  for  themselves.  A  fei 
years  ago  a  zealous  young  political  officer,  to  assist  in  promoting 
feeling  between  the  two  tribes  (who  used  to  be  always  at  da 
drawn  with  each  other),  had  organised  a  week  of  sports  in  HaniAJ 
the  Bajasof  lluoza  and  Nagar  were  present  daily  with  their  reapeotive 
retinae?.  After  several  ihjs  of  polo,  racing,  and  shooting  at 
popiQJay,  the  British  officer's  inventive  powers  began  to  fail ;  so  hi 
sent  for  his  factotum,  the  miimki^  and  said,  ''  Well,  mumhi^  what 
would  the  rajas  like  to  do  to-morrow  ?"  The  prompt  reply^  in  &i(«i 
English,  was,  '*  I  thiuk,  Hahib^  rajas  liking  holiday  to-morrow  I  ** 

The  doyen  of  the  royal  personages  in  the  Qilgit  Agency  ia  the  aid 
Raja  of  Ai^tor^  who  claims  to  be  able  to  trace  his  descent  in  a  dix 
line  from  Alexander  the  Great.     For  some  time,  however,  he  hjus  beeilS 
a  ruler  only  in  name.     It  is  a  noticeable   fact  that  all  the   rajaa  of 
these  parts  and  their  families  are  much  lighter  in  complexion  than  tl 
common  people,  and  some  of  them  have  features  of  the  true  Greciam^ 
type.     They  carefully  keep  themselves  as  a  separate  race  firom  llteir 
eabjects  by  marrying  amongst  themselves,  and  by  getting  fair  wii 
from  distant  places. 

The  Raja  of  Gilgit,  having  lived  for  many  years  nnder  the  cold 
shade  of  Kashmir  officialism,  has  little  prestige  and  no  pow**- 
ever.     He  devotes  his  life  to  playing  polo  with  such   of  his  y 
subjects  as  can  manage  to  turn  out  a  pony  of  any  sort,     Som^  of 
these  animals  are  not  much  more  than  eleven  hands  in  bei|'^ 
they  are  wonderfully  enduring.     They  are  played,  withont  an,:,     ,.- 
nearly  an  hour  at  a  time.     Then,  when  the  men*s  game  it  orer  it 
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tisiiaUy  happens  that  the  young  hopefals  make  up  a  scratch  side  at 
once,  and  ride  their  fathers'  wretched  pODies  yet  again,  notil  the  ill- 
starred  creatures  atop  and  cannot  be  made  to  badge  in  spite  of  kicks^ 
blows,  and  curses. 

In  these  remote  and  sparsely  populated  countries  it  is  difficult  to 
obtain  means  of  transport  for  troops  and  stores,  or,  indeed,  for  any 
purpose  whatsoever.  Therefore  the  custom  nsed  to  exist  of  forcibly 
requisitioning  local  transport  Before  British  influence  made  its  mark 
on  tb©  country,  the  roads  were  so  bad  as  to  be  practically  impassable 
for  laden  animals;  so  that,  when  transport  was  wanted  by  the 
authorities,  the  unfortunate  villagers  were  collected  and  forced  to 
carry  the  loads  on  their  own  backs*  This  system  of  compulsory 
labour  was  called  Kar-bajar.  The  men  were  paid  for  their  work  at 
scales  fixed  by  the  autborities;  but  the  hire  in  nowise  compensated 
the  cultivator  for  being  dragged  away  from  the  sowiog  of  his  little 
plot  of  ground,  or  from  the  reapiog  of  the  harvest  on  which  he  and 
his  family  mainly  depended  for  their  year's  food.  In  a  military  centre 
like  Gilgit  movements  of  troops,  with  their  baggage  and  food  snpplie?, 
are  frequent,  and  great  hardabip  to  the  country  people  was  the  result. 
This  evil  was  accentuated  by  the  fact  that  corrupt  underlings, to  whom 
was  confided  the  duty  of  collecting  the  carriers,  often  exercised  their 
powers  oppreesively  and  unjustly.  However,  the  British  engineer 
oflicer  has  now  made  good  roads  all  through  the  different  States,  and 
poblie  transport  has  been  organised  and  is  kept  up;  so  that  at  last 
the  country  people  can  pursue  their  avocations  without  fear  of  the 
bugbear  of  Kar-bc^ar,  the  dread  of  which  used  to  haunt  them  night 
and  day.  The  coosequence  of  this  is  that  more  time  and  energy  are 
devoted  to  developing  the  natural  reaoarcea  of  the  country,  and  the 
villagers  are  now  prosperous  and  contented.  Thus  the  extension  of 
British  intluencd  to  include  these  distant  regions  has  been  productive 
of  nothing  but  good  to  the  people. 

The  tribes  oomprised  in  this  Agency  are  not  naturally  fanatical. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  nowhere  on  the  northern  or  north- 
western  frontier  of  India,  except  in  the  Gilgit  Agency,  would  it  be 
safe'  for  a  white  man  to  wander  about  alone  and  without  weapons. 
But  British  officers  travel,  without  guards  and  unarmed,  all  through 
Gilgit,  Hunza,  Nagar,  Yasin,  and  Chilas,  and  receive  everywhere 
nothing  but  courtesy  and  consideration  from  tb©  tribesmen. 

In  Chitral,  as  late  as  1895,  slavery  existed  to  a  considerable  extent. 
The  alaves  were  chiefly  enemies  captured  in  war;  they  were,  as  a 
rule,  kindly  treated,  but  they  were  made  to  work  hard.  Some  years 
ago  a  British  officer  went  to  Chitral  to  see  the  country.  He 
had,  aa  a  matter  of  course,  to  pay  a  formal  call  upon  the  Mehtar, 
Nizam-nl-Mulk,  and  he  was  expected  to  make  some  sort  of  a 
present  to  hia  royal  host.     His  by  no  means  extravagant  gifls  were  a 
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box  of  cigarettes  and  a  sporting  dog.      In  reiara  me  Ji-^t-ar    presiei 
him  to  accept  one  of  the  fair  ladies  of  his  own  royal  seraglia !      Histurv*  ^ 
doee  not  record  the  manner  in  which  the  gallant  officer  eraded  accept- 
ance of  this  embarrassing  gift  witboat  hurting  the  snseeptibilities  of  j 
his  despotic  host,  who,  by  offering  such  a  present^  had  supposed  h*i 
was  conferring  a  great  honoar  npon  his  visitor. 

There   are   asnaljyp    nowadays^  scattered  about  the  Gilgtt  Ageac]r| 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  British  officers,  who  are  employed  in 
capacities.      For  some  years  past  there  have  been  two  or  three  EogliBb 
ladies  also;    bnt  they  generally  live  in  Gilgit  itself,   where  aeveratj 
comfortable  little  houses  have  been  built,  and  where  life  is  paaaed  in  a^ 
somewhat  less    primitive    fashion    than    that  which  prevails   in   the 
different  ontposts.      But,   even    in    Gilgtt,  daring    the  winter   it  i^ 
difficult  to  get  milk,  and  fresh  eggs  cannot  be  bought.     No  matter  i 
bow  great  the  demand  for  eggs^  the  villagers  appear  to  have  an 
unlimited  supply  of  bad  and  stale  ones,  but  they  never  by  any  chance 
produce  a  fresh  one.     Therefore  the  ladies  in  Gilgit  have  perforce  tol 
study  the  art  of  poultry -farming  and  cow -keeping,  besides  feeding  op 
their  own  sheep  for  mutton  and  superintending  the  growing  of  their 
own   vegetables.      In   Kashmir  territory  cattle    are  looked    upon   as 
sacred  by  the  Dogras^  and  they  must  not  be  killed  under  any  circoiL* 
stances;  so  that  beef  is  unknown  in  Gtlgit.     The  people,  altboogb 
Mohammedans  to  a  man,  have  to  bow  to  the  prejudices  of  their  HindQ' 
rulers.     If  a  cow  or  bullock  be  dying  from  injury  or  disease  it  moat 
linger  on,  and  woe  betide  the  hnmane  man  who  should  venture  to  put 
it  out  of  its  misery !     The  punishment  meted  out  to  a  native  for  cow- 
killing  is  a  long  term  of  imprisonment,  probably  supplemented  by  a 
ruinous  ftne*     Gilgit  would  be  swarming  with  cattle  only  that» 
few  years,  rinderpest  sweeps  through  the  land  and  carries  off  nearly  4 
half  the  animals  before  it  dies  out  for  want  of  farther  victims. 

The  cultivated  land  of  Gilgit  lies  for  about  two  and  a  half  milea| 
along  the  right  bank  of  the  Gilgit  River,  and  it  is  from  half  a  mile  to  { 
one  mile  in  width.     It  is  a  little  tree-covered  oasis  amidst  the  roclcs^ 
very  green  in  summer  but  bleak-looking  in  winter.     The  prineipal 
kinds  of  trees  are  walnut,  apricot,  mulberry,  peach,  and  apple  ;  iha  ^ 
larger  trees  are  festooned  with  vines,  and  fruit  is  plentiful  for  Bome 
months  in  the  year.     The  Gilgit  Valley, which  is   about  5000  feet; 
above  the  sea,  is  shut  in  on  either  side  by  bare  precipitona  mouDtaLDs^ 
which  rise  abruptly  to  a  height  of  several  thousand  feet  above  lite 
level  of  the  river.     Within  a  radius  of  sixty  miles  from  Gilgit  iber^ 
are  more    than   twenty  mountain   peaks  with  heighte  varying  fbom 
20,000  to  26.000  feet  above  the  sea.     So  that  the  sojoamer  in  this 
country  is  const^antly  oppressed  with  the  feeling  of  not  being  able  to 
see  any  horizon,  as  the  vi^w  is  interrupted  by  tiera  open  Uara  of 
mountains  upon  every  side.     In  winter  the  cold  is  not  great,  and 
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enow  never  liea  in  the  valley  for  more  than  an  hour  or  twro.  But  it 
generally  falls  heavily  on  the  hills  all  round,  to  as  low  as  500  feet 
above  the  valley.  It  is  cnriona  to  notice  the  tine  of  enow  ending 
«addenly  at  exactly  the  same  height  all  along  the  hills,  as  thoogh  a 
line  had  been  drawn  with  a  ruler,  below  which  the  snow  could  not 
descend.  In  snmraer  the  thermometer  frequently  mns  up,  in  th© 
honaes,  to  close  upon  100  Fahr. ;  but  the  air  is  dry  and  the  heat  is 
tnnch  more  endurable  than  that  oE  the  plains  of  India.  The  rainfall 
is  scanty :  probibly  the  average  total  quantity  yearly  does  not  exceed 
eix  mches.  Whether  it  be  from  the  dryness  of  the  climate  or  not  I 
cannot  eayj  but  the  Gilgitia  age  very  rapidly^  their  skins  ehrivelling 
up  and  showing  deep  wrinkles  while  they  are  still  yonng  in  years*  A 
Gilgit  woman  of  twenty-five  looks  older  than  most  English  country- 
women of  fifty.  Perhaps  this  is  not  strange,  as  the  former  would 
probably  be  a  grandmother  before  she  was  thirty.  As  is  the  custoui 
of  other  Mohammedan  countries,  old  maids  are  not  allowed  in  Gilgit ; 
€V6ry  woman  is  married  off,  regardless  of  her  own  feelings  on  the 
subject. 

During  the  winter  gold-waBbiug  goes  on  on  the  bants  of  the 
Hanza  and  Gilgit  rivers^  and  also  along  the  Indas,  When  the  sand 
liaa  been  got  rid  of  by  cradling,  as  far  as  poasible,  quicksilver  is  need 
to  collect  the  gold-dust  from  the  residue.  The  mixture  of  gold  and 
quicksilver  is  then  heated,  and,  the  latter  having  evaporated,  a  few 
grains  of  gold  remain.  A  hard  day's  work  will  generally  result  in  one 
man  being  able  to  earn  the  equivalent  of  six  or  eight  pence,  after 
paying  for  his  quick Bilven  Bare  instances  have  occurred,  however j  of 
a  lacky  individual  discovering  gold  in  on©  day  up  to  the  value  of  £10, 
The  country  people  aver  that  it  invariably  happens  that  the  recipients 
of  snch  windfalls  come  to  a  bad  end,  as  they  become  demoralised  and 
make  gold-digging  their  crutch  instead  of  their  staffj  to  the  detriment 
of  their  land  and  their  live-stock. 

The  British  ofBcers  and  ladies  manage  to  pass  the  time  pleasantly 
enough  in  Gilgit.  Golf  is  played  all  the  year  round,  and  lawn  tennis 
aleOj  except  daring  the  three  coldest  months.  But  shooting,  both  big 
game  and  small,  is  the  pastime  par  exccUence  of  the  connttj.  Even 
when  walking  round  the  golf-links,  any  day  between  the  beginning  of 
October  and  the  end  of  March,  it  is  advisable  for  your  boy  to  carry  a 
jgun  behind  you,  as  there  is  always  the  chance  of  a  stray  snipe  or  duck 
at  the  far  comers  of  the  links*  Then,  after  golf  is  over,  in  the  winter 
evenings  the  keen  sportEmen  sit  out  for  an  hour  or  so  round  the  tank 
near  th©  links,  or  behind  low  stone  walls  in  the  swampy  rice-fieldi, 
waiting  for  the  flighting  of  the  wild  duck.  Just  before  dark  there  is 
frequently  a  brisk  fosillade  for  half-an-hour  all  about  th©  valley. 
-Sometimes  one  gun  has  secured  as  many  as  a  do^eo  big  duck  in  an 
avening.     As  a  rule,  however,  one  ia  considered  forttmat^  in  gettbg 
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four  or  five  birds.     Every  one's  larder  all  through  the  winter  ia 
with  wild  doclr,  which  will  keep  good  for  more  than  three  weeks,  t| 
air  Ib  &o  dry  and  cold.     Another  kind  of  bird  which  ia  very  plentifij 
all  over  the  district  is  the  chikvr^  a  large  red-legged  partridge.      It 
not  often   that  heavy  bags    of  chikor  are  made,   as  they  ar©   inc 
cunning    than    foxes,   and    they  ran    uphill    at    a   wonderful 
Attempts  to  drive  these  birds  usually  end  in  disappointment,  aa  tb« 
wily  creatures  thoroughly  appreheod  what  ia  goiog  on,  and   fly  any- 
where rather  than  near  a  gan. 

To  an  ardent  Bportsman  the  iiilgit  Agency  is  a  real  terrestrii 
Paradise.  Markhor  (Ct(})ra  mefjaceros)^  ibex  {Capra  sihirica^j  oorial  {(hi 
vi^mi)f  and  enow  leoparda  abound  on  the  mountsdna  all  over  the 
district.  In  spite  of  the  constant  pursuit  of  these  animals  whicb  goee 
on  every  year,  the  number  of  big-heads  shot  does  not  appr 
decrease* 

Provided  that  siiilicient  snow  falls  in  the  winter  to  drive  the  oli 
and  more  wary  animals  from  their  inaccessible  haunts  on  the  precif 
toua  mountain-sides,  several  markhor  heads  of  over  50  inches  in  length, 
as  measured  round  the  curves,  are  usually  shot  annually.  Tb©  four 
largest  markhor  heads  obtained  in  the  Agency  up  to  the 
measured  56,  56,  55,  and  53J  inches  respectively.  With  ibex  U 
somewhat  different;  comparatively  few  trophies  of  the  largest 
have  been  secured,  although  good  heads  are  quite  common. 

At  the  risk  of  appearing  egotistical,  I  will  detail  my  experieneea 
the  pursuit  of  big  markhor  near  Gilgit, 

About  Christmas  1894  my  shikari  came  to  me  breathleesly,  w^Ji^l 
that  he  had  seen  a  gigantic  markhor  some  fifteen  miles  off,  on  a  sieep 
hillside  above  the  road  to  Yasin.     I  felt  somewhat  sceptical  about  the 
alleged   enormous  horns,  but   I   told   the   man  to  post  an 
shikari  to  watch  the  animars  movements,  and  I  decided  to 
myself  on  the  first  opportunity.     A  few  days  afterwards  the  sIdJ 
and  I  started  from  Gilgit  to  look  for  the  quarry.     We  slept  the  nigl 
in  a  Buiall  cave^  and  at  daybreak  we  were  out  searching  for  the  hi 
Although   we   clambered    about   all  day  we  saw   nothing   but    small' 
animals,  so  I  rode  back  to  Gilgit  that  night,  feeling  convinced  thi 
my  man's  imagination  had  eclipsed  his  judgment 

However,  he  iosi&ted  that  be  had  actually  seen  a  very  big  markbc 
60  I  left  him  with   his  assistant  to  watch.     Nearly  a  week  later  tl 
assistant  shikari  came  to    report   that   they  had   seen   the   markhor*. 
Next  afternoon  I  therefore  went  out  again.     I  met  the  shikari  nc 
the  cave  where  we  had  slept  on  the  previous  occasion.     He  tc 
up  the  hillside  some  way  and  showed  me  a  herd  of  markhor 
along  a  cliff  about  GOO  yards  off.      Amongst  them,  he  said, 
expected  prey.     Bat  it  was  too  dark  for  me  to  diatinguiah 
horna,  eo  we  returned  to  camp  after  noting  the  poeilioii  of  Ibe  herd. 
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Next  moTDiDg  we  were  oat  at  dawn,  searcbiDg  the  hill  with  telescope 
and  field-glaaa.  For  a  couple  of  hours  nothing  appeared ;  then  we 
eaw  two  or  three  markhor  does  grazing  on  the  short  thick  boshea  of 
Bonthernwood  which  protraded  through  the  snow.  They  were  about 
700  or  800  feet  above  ub,  and  probably  half  a  mUe  off  in  a  direct  line. 
Gradaally  other  animala  came  into  view  at  inienrala  from  behind  rocks 
and  stumps  of  pencil-cedar  treea  j  eventually^  after  much  Btraining  of 
eyes  by  looking  throngh  telescopes,  we  made  oufc  some  fifteen  animal £»» 
and  amongst  them  several  males.  Having  made  certain  that  there 
were  no  stray  animals  watching  ns  which  might  give  the  alarm^ 
we  worked  our  way  slowly  upwards  until  we  were  within  500  yards 
of  the  herd.  Here  we  paused  to  search  for  the  big-head.  I  soon 
picked  him  ont,  and  decided  that  he  had  better  horns  than  any  I  bad 
seen  before.  But  the  vigilant  does  were  so  scattered  about  that  we 
could  not  get  any  nearer  without  their  catchiug  sight  of  us,  in  which 
case  the  whole  lot  woold  have  gone  off>  and  we  should  never  have 
found  them  again,  that  day  at  any  rate.  So  we  had  to  practise  patience, 
keeping  well  nnder  the  cover  of  a  rock.  It  was  now  ten  o^cIock,  and 
soon  the  animals  left  off  grazing  and  went  to  sleep  in  varions  atti-> 
tudea,  except  that  two  or  three  does  kept  unceasing  watch  on  every^ 
side.     Hour  after  hour  we  crouched,  looking  at  the  big-head* 

The  markhor  were  lying  on  a  steep  rocky  slope;  behind  them,  to 
a  great  height,  rose  an  abaolotely  precipitous  cliff,  the  surface  of  which- 
was  dotted  and  dashed  with  crannies  and  clefts.  To  the  left  of  them, 
as  we  were  lookingj  the  hillside  sloped  abruptly.  In  front>  between 
na  and  them^  the  ground  was  bo  open  that  any  attempt  to  move- 
forward  wonld  at  onoe  have  been  noticed  by  the  watchful  does.  Oi> 
our  right,  could  we  but  manage  to  cross  100  yards  of  open  ground 
nnseen,  I  estimated  that  we  could  stalk  up  to  within  150  yards  of  the 
big  markhor.  Unless,  however,  the  animals  moved  more  towards 
their  left  our  chances  of  sQCcess  appeared  remote.  Onr  only  hope 
was  to  wait  for  the  animals  to  begin  their  evening  grazing.  At  last. 
Just  after  four  o'clock,  while  I  was  watching  the  big-head  through  a 
teleacope,  something  white  suddenly  shot  down  the  field  of  the  glass 
from  apparently  about  twenty  feet  above  the  highest  doe,  and  fell 
into  the  midst  of  the  herd.  There  was  instantly  a  tremendous  com- 
motion :  the  markhor  dashed  away  in  two  separate  bodies  about  fifty 
yards,  and  then  all  turned  with  one  accord  and  looked  at  the  white 
intmder.  At  first  I  thought  that  a  small  avalanche  had  fallen,  but 
in  a  few  seconds  I  saw  that  a  snow  leopard  had  sprung  from  above 
and  was  now  quietly  devouring  a  doe  markhor.  After  quickly  ascer- 
taining that  there  was  no  hope  for  their  luckless  comrade,  one  part 
of  the  herd  stampeded  to  our  left  and  vanished,  while  four  animals, 
including  the  big- head,  ran  off  to  the  right  and  upwards  for  about 
half  a  mile,  and  then  began  grazing  again  unconcernedly.     I  decided 
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Itat,  if  we  were  very  quick,  we  might  make  a  detour  to  our  right 
get  near  enough  to  the  animals  for  a  shot  at  the  big  ooe,  withe 
being  Been,  before  dart  We  three,  therefore — th^  shikari^  hii 
assistantj  and  I — ran,  crawled,  and  Bcrambled  up  the  rocks  ozitil  w« 
thooght  we  had  reached  a  place  where  we  might  wait  for  the  markbor 
to  unsuspectingly  graze  towarda  us*  Several  times  we  peeped  over 
rocks  and  eaw  nothing*  At  lasfc,  on  looking  caatioualy  over  a  flat 
stone,  I  saw  the  magnificent  markhor  only  ten  yards  from  me ;  hi* 
grand  horns  resembled  the  gnarled  old  boughs  of  a  cedar-tree. 
tanately  his  head  was  turned  the  other  way  and  the  wind  was  town 
me.  So  I  gradually,  inch  by  inch,  got  down  under  cover  again, 
held  out  my  hand  to  take  the  rifle.  Then,  full  cock,  I  moved  some 
feet  to  one  side  to  get  a  fair  shot,  bnt^  to  my  astonishment,  tto 
markhor  had  disappeared.  A  few  yards  from  where  he  had  beei^ 
standing  was  a  comer,  round  which  he  mnst  have  gone  into 
re-entering  angle  of  the  hillside,  which  curved  round  again  in 
of  me  at  a  distance  of  over  100  yards.  I  sprang  on  to  a  rock 
command  a  view  of  this  angle ;  as  I  did  so  the  markhor  reappeared 
on  the  other  side  of  the  curve  in  the  hill,  going  at  a  gallop  from  my 
right  to  left  and  rather  below  me.  Five  jarda  more  and  he  would 
have  been  out  of  sight  round  the  far  corner,  so  I  stood  op  and  took  a 
quick  snapshot  at  just  over  100  yards'  range.  The  animal  disappeared 
round  the  corner,  but,  from  the  sound  made  by  the  bullet,  I  thought 
I  had  hit  him.  The  shikari  yelled,  '' Laga4aga ! '^  (Hit,  hit!),  while 
the  assistant  shikari^  with  what  I  felt  to  be  a  cruel  want  of  tacl» 
shrieked,  •"  Nahim  laga  !  "  (Not  hit !).  It  was  just  getting  dark  and 
the  climbing  was  very  diflBcnlfc,  so  we  did  not  reach  the  distant  corner 
round  which  the  markhor  had  gone  for  several  long  miuutes.  Wfaea 
we  got  to  the  place  we  saw  the  animal,  about  300  yards  away,  walking 
somewhat  unsteadily ;  however,  it  was  too  dark  to  do  anything  more 
that  day,  so  we  returned  to  camp.  I  felt  much  disgoatod  with  thM 
day's  work,  because,  although  the  markhor  appeared  to  be  badly  hittl 
our  hopes  of  finding  him  in  the  morning  were  small,  for  he  would 
probably  climb  high  up  into  the  snow  and  conceal  himself  io  some 
cranny,  where  the  boldest  climber  could  not  follow  him. 

In  the  morning  I  had  to  hurry  back  to  Gilgit,  Bat  I  sent  ofT  my 
men  at  dawn  to  search  for  the  markhor,  and,  fortunately,  they  soon 
found  him.  He  had  been  shot  through  the  hind-queurters,  and  tba 
express  bullet  had  broken  up  in  his  body.  The  horns  were  in  splendid 
condition^  and  not  battered  and  broken,  as  many  are ;  they  grew  out 
from  the  head  in  the  shape  of  a  lyre.  One  horn  measured  534  iooliaa 
and  the  other  53 i  inches.  My  nhikari  told  me  afterwards  that  kU 
assistant  had  nearly  spoilt  everything  by  peeping  at  the  animal  jiut 
before  I  was  ready  to  fire,  and  that  this  was  the  reason  the  marl 
had  disappeared  so  suddenly  and  without  any  apparent  reason. 
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E^ery  British  oflicer  or  white  traveller  wha  passes  through  BuDJi, 
one  of  the  stationa  of  the  Agency,  is  invited  to  have  himself  measared 
in  the  verandah  of  the  officers'  house  there,  and  to  write  his  name 
against  the  mark,  showing  his  height,  npon  the  wall.  This  record, 
which  is  carefully  guarded  against  obliteration,  gives  the  heights  of 
all  the  officers  who  have  served  in  the  Agency  during  the  last  five 
years,  and  of  many  others — ^iocluding  a  Frenchmati,  a  Dutchman,  and 
a  Yankee,  and  also  of  the  Viceroy-elect  of  India,  than  whom  few  men 
possess  a  wider  knowledge  of  the  frontiers  of  India,  from  Qaetta  to 
the  Pamirs. 

For  some  years  past  the  Gilgit  Agency  has,  for  political  reasons^ 
been  closed  to  every  one  except  those  whose  duty  takes  them  there, 
and  to  those  who  might  be  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  a  special  pass 
from  the  Government  of  India  to  travel  in  the  diBtrict.  As,  however, 
Buch  passes  are  sparingly  granted,  the  ofHcera  stationed  in  Gilgit  see 
very  few  white  men  from  the  outside  world.  Perhaps  once  or  twice 
a  year  &ome  adventurous  traveller,  armed  with  a  p%se,  drops  in  from 
the  Pamir  side,  and,  after  relating  stories  of  the  Chinese  at  Kashgar 
or  the  Russians  on  the  Oxus,  continues  Ms  journey  down  to  ludia. 

Although  living  in  Gilgit  entaib  some  deprivations  and  considerable 
isolation,  still,  for  a  man  who  is  capable  of  working  hard  and  not 
averse  to  pkying  hard,  a  couple  of  years  can  be  well  spent  in  the 
Gilgit  Agency. 

G.  H,  Bretbertox. 
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THE   ORIGIN  OF  POLITICAL 
REPRESENTATION. 


QjTUDENTS  of  poUtics,  practical  and  theoretical,  are  alive  to 
O  importance  of  representation  as  a  factor  in  schemes  of  gorera* 
ment.  With  the  historian  it  has  long  been  a  commonplaoe  that  the 
existence  of  representative  institntions  is  that  feature  which 
decisively  distinguishes  modern  from  ancient  democracieSj  in  ma 
respects  so  similar.  The  political  specnlator  has  constructed  id 
systems  of  representation,  and  pointed  out  flaws  in  existing  aysti 
The  moralist  has  debated  the  qoeetionSi  ^'  Is  the  franchise  a  duty  or 
right  ?  *'  *'  What  are  the  righte  of  the  minority  ? "  The  poUtii 
organiser  is  deeply  interested  in  the  decision  of  the  dispute  wb 
the  jepresentative  is  a  delegate"or  a  free  agent,  for  upon  that  d< 
the  future  of  political  organisation  will  largely  tnm.  But  com 
tively  few  have  serioosly  faced  the  question,  **  How  came 
representation  into  existence  ?  "  And  yet»  to  a  scientific  and  ii 
age,  that  question  might  seem  not  nnimportant.  Here  ia  a  jir  ct;  t\ 
political  machioery,  without  which  four-fifths  of  the  most  powerful 
States  of  the  modem  world  woald  find  it  impossible  to  govern.  And 
yet  the  most  famous  States  of  the  ancient  world,  with  schemes 
government  in  some  cases  more  advanced  than  our  own^  nerer  kne 
it.  We  feel  that,  with  all  its  drawbacks,  the  advantages  which  it 
conferred  on  modern  politics  are  almost  incalculable.  It  aeenu 
somewhat  lazy  attitude,  then,  to  assume  indifference  to  the  origin 
such  a  change* 

An  explanation    sometimes  given  is  superficial  enough* 
democracies,    we    are   told^  did   not   require  political   represeiil 
because  their  territories  were  small  and  their  numbers  few.      A 
of  this  theory  might  suggest  that  the  absence  of  political  representat; 
was  the  very  reason  for  the  smallness  of  some  ancient  d 
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Had  the  Greeks  come  by  political  jepresentation,  there  might  ha7e 
been  a  iicited  Greece  to  face  Philip  of  Macedoo.  Bat  it  is  simpler 
to  meet  the  explanation  with  a  direct  negative.  The  territory  of  Rome 
and  her  numbers  at  the  close  of  the  Social  War  were  as  large  aa  those 
of  England  in  the  Middle  Ages*  A  century  laterj  her  conquests  had 
made  her  as  large  as  many  a  first-class  modern  State,  Who  can  guess 
the  difference  to  the  world  s  history  if  tho  Comitia  of  the  Plebs  had 
been  organised  on  the  lines  of  the  Parliament  at  Westminster  ?  It 
would  rather  seem  that  the  ancient  world  needed  political  representa- 
tion  very  badly,  but  was  unable  to  come  by  it. 

We  ar6j  in  fact,  struck  by  the  very  definite  area  of  political  repre^ 
sentation.  It  is  not  a  plant  which  will  grow  in  every  soil.  If  we  put 
aside  cases  of  deliberate  copyingj  such  as  Japan,  we  shall  probably 
agree  that  it  is  confined  to  the  peoples,  though  not  to  the  States, 
which  grew  up  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  Eoman  Empire,  America, 
Canada,  and  Australia,  where  political  reprefientation  now  flourishes^ 
never  formed  part  of  the  Koman  Empire,  But  they  were  founded  by 
peoples  whose  forefathers  had  inherited  the  ideas  and  traditions  of 
Kome,  and  were  warmed  by  her  decaying  embers. 

This  point  is  not  a  little  carious.  The  Roman  could  not  grasp  the 
idea  of  political  Kepresentation,  The  peoples  who  have  never  been  in 
contact  with  Rome — ^the  Slav  peoples,  for  example^ — cannot  grasp  it. 
It  is  the  discovery  of  the  races  which  destroyed  Roman  civilisation, 
and  yet  were  overcome  by  it — the  conqnerors,  and  jet  the  children,  of 
Rome. 

The  fact  is  suggestive.  What  if  we  are  here  face  to  face  with  an 
instance  of  fecundity  produced  by  contact  of  ideas  ?  In  the  mental, 
as  in  the  physical  world,  fertility  can  only  result  from  union.  Neither 
the  Roman  thought  alone,  nor  the  Barbarian  thought  alone,  could 
arrive  at  the  complex  idea  of  political  representation.  But  a  union  of 
the  two  gave  it  birth. 

Constitutional  historians  have  made  ns  familiar  with  the  doctrine 
that  Representation  is  looked  npouj  in  the  earlier  days  of  its  existence, 
as  a  duty  rather  than  a  right.  And  certainly  no  one  who  is  at  all 
familiar  with  the  politics  of  the  Middle  Ages  can  doubt  the  troth  of 
the  assertion.  The  borgees  who  was  ''  manucapted  *'  to  appear  at 
Westminsterj  the  clerical  proctor  who  put  in  a  formal  attendance  at 
the  opening  of  Parliament  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  **  praa- 
mnnientes  "^  clause  of  his  bi&hop's  writ,  was  not  a  succeBsfiil  candidate 
flushed  with  the  triumph  of  a  contested  election.  He  was  a  most 
nnwilling  scapegoat.  But  the  average  reader  looks  upon  these  stories 
with  Buspicion^  as  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  historian  to  read  a 
moral  lesson  on  the  iniquities  of  modem  Radicalism.  Their  real 
meaning  does  not  come  home  to  him.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
historian  usually  much  understates  his  own  case»  apparently  because  he 
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Aom  Boi  lihiisdC  mm  1k>w  stroog  it  ib.     The  Giigta  of  poliSiciJ 
BtmU&m  Urn  m  tbe  banb^  it   mAf  be  brotal,  emne  of 
over  a  dofenoden  oommaDitj. 

Seme  MendB  of  mina  w«r«  euiped  ooa  mghl  is  the  aptm^ 
of  Hie  triboterj  Naiive  Stele  of  Cefihumie.  A  &w  hnzidrcd  yerde  »«e7^ 
eliBioet  btddeo  in  tibe  long  grft»,  wm  a  Tillage  of  ntaU  farmeiT.  One 
ii%(ita  member  of  tlie  partf  had  hU  poTtmaatean  eMen  from  litf 
Ab  be  waa  Irairelliog  oiider  the  Maharajah's  aafegoard,  be  appealed 
Ibe  oeareit  (Sovennneoi  oflSciaL  The  oflSirial  came  dowa  to  tbe  vi 
and  b«^gaD  strikiog  LDi3i»^miDatelf  over  the  ahoolden  any 
who  happened  to  be  vbibie.  lie  then  demaaded  tbe  ramnidet 
tbe  oatprit,  who,  as  a  matter  of  fad,  was  one  of  a  waodmog^  band  i 
gypeiea,  aod  who  had  !od^  eiDce  fled.  Natnrallj,  the  villageiv 
teeted  umocence,  and  their  inability  to  comply  with  tbe  demand. 
This  protest  gatiefied  the  owner  of  the  lost  portmantaaB,  but  iHii  the 
Ooreroment  officer*  The  latter  proceeded  to  impose  a  fine  opoa  the 
Tillage^  aodi  to  secnre  its  payment,  he  carried  ofiT  to  prtsoti  two  or^ 
three  of  its  leading  ^inhabitants*  They  would  be  releeeed  when 
fine  wttH  paid. 

This  practice,  which  is  typical  of  early  society,  and  which  can  he" 
parallr*led  in  many  a  primitive  code  of  law,  is  one  of  the  elements 
ont  of  which  the  idea  of  political  representation  historically  groi 
A  man  ia  found  dead  on  the  high  road.     The  three  neigbboc 
Tillages  mnst  pay  the  mnrder^fine*     A  royal  official  has  been  rol 
in    a    village.      That  village   will  be    amerced.      Bnt  tbe    king 
oot  going  to  take  the  trouble  of  identifying  the  actual  wrongddert^ 
let  the  villagers  aettle  that  among  themselves,  and   give  him  np  u> 
jostice.     If  they  cannot,  they  must  pay  the  fine.      As  to  its  diatri* 
bntion,  let  them  eettle  that  algo  amongst  themselves.     Meanwhile,  to 
enanre  a   speedy  gettlement|  the  king    will  carry  off  three  of   tbetr 
wealthiest  and  most  respected  men  as  hoatages^  or  pledges.     The  idea 
is  perfectly  Bimpie,  but  we  cannot  imagine  any  great  competition  fur  j 
the  poBt  of  hostage. 

This  practice^  in  progreseive  communities,  hardens  in  time  into  aj 
regular  system.     The  demands  of  the  State  become  more  and  mart' 
frequent  as  the  activity  of  the  State  develops ;  and  it  is  conTenient  to 
have  a  regular  machinery  for  enforcing  them.     We  have  tbe  rrere 
and  good  men  of  the  village,  who  journey  periodically  to  tbe  moota  ofj 
the  hundred  and  shire^  to  meet  the  kiog^a  official  and  to  answer 
demands.      He  probably  wants  money  :  fines  have  been  incurred  and 
must  be  paid,     lie  may  also  want  information.     It  is  convenient  U 
have  people  present  who  can   tell  him  about   the  state  of  afikire  tl 
every  village,  or  who  can   be  impounded   if  they  do  not.     It  ia  the 
best  possible  means  of  putting  on  the  screw.     To  secure  their  on 
release    tbe   unfortunate    select-men    will    comply    with    tbe 
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demands.  Bot  tbe  practice  only  becomes  a  system  where  the  central 
authority  ia  Btrong,  aod  can  insist  upon  it  It  ia  not  likely  to  be 
popular  with  those  who  bear  the  brunt  of  it. 

It  is»  of  course,  on©  of  the  moot  points  of  history,  whether  the 
'  primitive  village  ia  a  real  social  unit,  or  only  a  gronp  of  contiguous 
cultivators.  Without  raiaing  this  formidable  question,  we  may  not& 
that  a  continuance  of  practices  such  as  we  have  described  would 
tend  very  powerfully  to  foster  a  feeling  of  community  among  the 
villageri.  Some  scheme  of  allotment  of  fines  does,  in  fact,  grow  op ; 
some  rotation  of  service  at  the  moots.  We  are  yet  very  far  from  the 
days  of  formal  election.  But,  if  the  rade  hand  of  the  sheriff  is  to  be 
staved  off,  the  good  men  mast  bo  sent.  We  notice  that  the  ancient 
village  offices— ^^,  the  posts  of  constable  and  churchwarden — are 
compulsory. 

And  then  we  know  that  all  over  Teutonic  Europe  this  system 
makes  a  wonderful  advance  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Not  only  do 
the  villages  send  good  men  to  the  Itttle  moots  of  the  hundred  and 
shire,  but  these  moots  send  representatives  to  the  great  moot  of  the 
kingdom,  the  assembly  of  the  estates  of  the  realm,  the  Parliaments 
But  the  Parliament,  even  of  the  thirteenth  century,  is  not  a  mere 
collection  of  hostages.     A  new  idea  has  been  born. 

If  we  look  at  the  Parliament  of  the  early  Middle  Ages — ^whether 
in  England,  Scotland,  France,  Spain,  Germany,  or  Scandinavia — we 
ahall  see  that  it  is  not  a  homogeneous  but  a  complex  body.  In 
addition  to  the  representatives  of  the  agrarian  communities,  there  are 
the  burgesses  of  the  towns  which  the  rise  of  commerce  has  made  so 
important,  the  nobles^  and  the  clerical  proctors.  At  firsts  the  burgesses 
stand  pretty  much  where  the  villagers  did.  They  are  the  guarantees 
for  the  taxes  which  the  State  proposes  to  levy  from  the  towns.  The 
nobles  are  not  representative  at  all ;  they  attend  in  their  own  right,. 
as  integral  members  of  the  State*  But  the  clerical  proctors  are 
obviously  representative.     What  do  we  make  of  them  ? 

We  know  why  they  are  there.  There  has  been  a  great  straggle 
between  Church  and  State,  which  will  culminate  in  Ihe  Bull  Clerk  is 
Laicos ;  and  the  State  is  determined  that  the  wealthy  of  the  clergy 
shall  contribute  to  its  needs.  But  the  clerical  proctors  do  not  regard 
themselves  as  mere  hostages.  They  are  agents^  procuraiorcs,  who  speak 
in  the  name  of  their  principals,  and  will  have  much  to  say.  But 
this  idea  of  agency  is  not  a  native  idea.  It  is  borrowed  from  that 
Roman  Law  which,  iu  spite  of  Papal  thunder,  the  clergy  have  studied, 
and  which,  after  a  whole  epoch  of  legal  development,  has  arrived  at  the 
conviction  that  the  voice  of  A.  can  speak  the  mind  of  B.  This  is  a 
legal  fiction  which,  natural  and  simple  as  it  may  appear  to  us,  primi- 
tive society  does  not  tolerate ;  for  the  very  good  reason  that,  in 
primitive  society,  all  intercourse  is  apt  to  end  in  a  fight,  and  it  ia 
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awkward  to  have  to  figbt  A-  when  one's  qaanrel  is  reallj  with  B. 
But  in  the  thirteenth  century  the  Teutonic  world  is  permeated  with 
the  revived  notions  of  the  Roman  Law,  and  ia  rapidly  adding  to  iti 
stock  of  ideas  from  that  rich  storehouee  of  legal  thought. 

The  idea  of  political  representation  emerges  into  life,  then,  as  the 
compound  of  two  simpler  ideas — the  idea  of  vicarioas  liability  and  thi» 
idea  of  agency.  And  by  the  comparative  strength  of  these  ideas 
character  of  political  representation  will,  in  any  given  case, 
profoundly  modified.  Where  the  Boman  notion  of  agency  pre?; 
over  the  primitive  notion  of  vicarious  liability,  the  political  representa^ 
tive  will  be  regarded  as  an  agent  But  an  agent  mn&t  act  within  his 
instructions,  and  his  principal  will  not  be  bound  if  he  exceed  them. 
This  is  one  of  the  rocks  upon  which  continental  representative  institu- 
tions suffered  shipwreck.  In  France,  Germany,  and  Spain,  where  the 
Eoman  Law  was  *'  received,"  and  Roman  notions  prevailed,  the  repre* 
sentatives  coutd  always  m^et  a  proposal  or  demand  with  the  objectii 
of  nan  possumns.  Thus  the  medieval  Parliaments  of  Frani 
Germany,  and  Spain  dwindled  into  insignificance,  and  absolute 
monarchy  took  the  place  of  constitutional  monarchy,  not  becanse  the 
king  was  strong,  but  because  the  Parliamentary  idea  was  inherently 
weak.  It  may  be  more  in  accord  with  modem  democratic  theoriei 
that  the  representative  should  be  the  mere  delegate  of  his  constituents ; 
but  no  representative  body  can  be  really  strong  whose  members  (as  in 
medieval  France)  conceive  themselves  bound  by  the  eicpress  terms  of 
their  instructions* 

On  the  other  hand,  in  England,  where  the  older  idea  of  vicarioos^ 
liability  long  prevailed,  and  where  the  influence  of  Roman  ideas  ^ 
owing  to  causes  well  known,  incomparably  weaker,  the  agency 
delegate  theory  never  struck  root.  And  so  we  are  met  by  the  appare; 
anomaly,  that  in  a  country  in  which,  at  the  birth  of  political  repre- 
sentation, the  royal  power  was  exceptionally  strong,  the  rcpresentad* 
Parliament  succeeded,  early  in  its  career,  in  placing  distinct  limita 
the  exercise  of  that  power,  and,  nltimately,  in  making  it  subordinate 
to  Parliamentary  control.  But  the  apparent  anomaly  is  only  appareal 
Edward  I.  and  his  successors  desired,  for  purposes  of  their  own, 
emphasise  the  unlimited  liability  of  political  representativeF.  Th# 
bailiffs  of  the  towns  are  personally  liable  for  the  royal  taxes, 
must  get  them  out  of  their  burgesses  as  best  they  ctJL  The 
Parliamentary  writs  direct  the  sheriff  to  send  from  the  shires  aod 
boroughs  representatives  ^^  hailing  full  and  SHjfi/:ir.vt  povrr  for  tbi 
selves  and  their  communities  to  do  what  of  common  counsel  ahatt 
ordained  in  the  premises/'  The  words  are  no  idle  form,  Tho  kii 
does  not  intend  to  be  met  with  a  plea  of  non  pimumMs  wbeo 
demands  a  grant  of  taxes.  But  a  body  of  representatives,  h%y 
fall  and  sufficient  power  to  bind  the  shires  and  towns  of  the  Iftnd,  ti 
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formidable  ioatitatioD.     Some  day  it  will  awake  to  the  coEviction 

ftt  it  wields  the  sovereign  power  of  the  nation.     And,  though  that 
:)nviction  will  be  long  in  coming,  the  dawning  coniciotisnefis  of  the 

ct  will  slowly  streogthen  the  confidence  of  the  minds  in  which  it 
lies  dormant,  will  gradoaliy  convert  them  from  the  attitada  of 
trembling  hostages  to  that  of  hangbty  plenipotentiaries,  maBters 
alike  of  the  commnnities  which  send  them  and  of  the  monarch  to 
whom  they  are  sent.  The  kings  ha^e  raised  a  spectre  which  they 
cannot  lay. 

Long  ere  this  point  is  reached^  the  posifcion  of  a  representative  has 
become  a  prize  to  be  sooght  for^  rather  than  a  liability  to  be  ahanned. 
The  commanity  begins  to  pride  itaelf  on  its  choice  of  representativeF. 
f  It  enjoys  a  franchise,  a  privilege.  The  royal  oflScial  no  longer,  as  at 
'  first,  seizes  unwilling  knights  and  burgesses,  and  packs  them  off  to 
Westminster^  Any  interference  by  him  in  the  selection  of  reprf- 
sentatives  comes  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  wrong,  a  violation  of  a 
franchise  or  liberty.  Bat  how  is  the  community  to  make  its  choice  P 
A  community  consists  of  several  persons,  and  they  may  not  agree. 

At  the  present  day,  the  question  sounds  almost  childish.  We  are 
80  accustomed  to  deal  with  organised  bodies,  corporations,  whose  wills 
are  expressed  by  means  of  a  majority  vote,  that  the  extremely  artificial 
character  of  such  an  arrangement  does  not  occur  to  ns.  Even  the 
late  Bishop  of  Peterboroagh's  witty  speech  j  about  "  the  infallibilitj  of 
the  odd  man,'^  was  barely  regarded  as  more  than  a  smart  polemic.  In 
truths  it  raised  a  profound  <|uestion,  of  which  our  ancestors  in  the  early 
Middle  Ages  would  probably  have  taken  a  very  different  view  from  our 
own.  To  as  itseems  natural  and  inevitable  that  adisputeshould  be  settled 
by  a  majority  vote,  and  that  the  minority  should  meekly  acquiesce  in 
the  decision.  Modern  arrangements  would  be  unworkable  without 
some  such  rough  method  of  settliiig  disputes.  But  a  rough  method  it 
nnquestionably  is,  and  it  would  not  have  commended  itaelf  to  a  medieval 
farmer  or  burgess.  The  medieval  farmer  or  burgess  was  a  member 
of  a  commimity ;  that  is,  of  a  body  of  persons  having  distinct  and 
individual  interests  in  an  undivided  subject-matter  But  he  was  not  a 
member  of  a  corporation  ;  that  is,  of  a  body  of  persons  having  undi- 
vided and  indistinct  interests  in  an  undivided  subject-matter,  for  the 
highly  abstract  notion  of  a  corporation  had  not  been  realised  in  his 
time.  It  was  on  its  way  to  be  born  ;  but  all  kinds  of  influences  (the 
theory  of  the  msjorifcy  among  them)  were  needed  to  bring  it  to  the 
birth.  Meanwhile,  the  practical  question  remained  unsolved.  How 
was  a  community,  being  divided  in  opinion,  to  choose  its  representa- 
tivea?  Choose  it  must,  or  the  sheriff  would  settle  the  difficulty  by 
coming  to  the  shire  or  town  moot,  and  snapping  up  the  first  two 
substantial  knights  or  burgesses  on  whom  he  could  lay  hands- 
[J^But  the  difficulty  was  a  serious  one.     According  to  the  medieval 
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doctrine,  the  commtinity  can  only  Epeak  by  the  utiantmoiis  Toice  of 
its  members.  No  proposal  can  be  carried  if  a  Bingla  person  interested 
objects.  He  may  be  a  mere  pig-headed  obatractionifit,  who  oppo«e« 
for  obstinacy's  sake.  Bat  his  right  is  as  good  as  that  of  his  fellows, 
and  must  be  respected,  so  long  as  he  is  there  to  enforce  it.  This 
is  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  the  long  stagnation  of  medieral  agri- 
cnltnre  and  commerce.  They  had  become  locked  op,  as  it  were, 
in  .village  commnnities  and  trade  gnilda^  where  castomary  methods 
could  not  be  broken  ia  upon  without  nnai^imous  consent.  And  we 
know  that,  in  any  considerable  body  of  men,  the  defender  of  an 
antiquated  abuse  is  generally  to  be  found.  When  a  proposal  coald 
be  shelved,  no  doubt  it  was  shelved*  But  we  have  seen  that,  when 
the  choice  of  representatives  came  to  be  realised  as  a  valuable  fran- 
chise, the  election  of  representatives  could  not  be  postponed  without 
playing  into  the  hands  of  the  common  enemy. 

The  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  fairly  obvious.  The  uu reasonable 
objectors  could  be  got  rid  of  by  elimiuation.  Most  disputes  in  the 
Middle  Ages  ended  in  a  £ght ;  political  elections  were  no  exception 
to  the  rule.  And  in  a  fight,  other  things  being  equal,  the  most 
numerous  party  will  usually  win.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  majority  is  in  the  right;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  majorities  are 
usually  wrong.  But  they  will  be  victorious,  because  they  are  the 
stroDgest.  This  is  the  theory  of  the  majority  in  its  simplest  form. 
The  obstructing  minority  is  wiped  out,  and  the  victorious  majority 
can  then  speak  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  community. 

But  the  inconveniences  of  periodical  election  fights  mast  eventuall 
spite  of  the   deep-seated  joy  of   combat,  have  made  themsel 
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clear.  Equally  clear  must  it  have  become  that,  in  the  ave 
election  fight,  the  bigger  party  would  win.  Bat  it  would  not? 
win  without  serious  loss.  It  would  be  a  rough  calculation  that,  for 
every  opponent  extinguished,  it  would  lose  one  of  its  own  men* 
The  survivors  alone  would  be  left  to  reap  the  fruits  of  victory.  Hoir 
much  simpler  to  fciffn  the  battle,  and,  by  the  process  of  counting 
heads,  discover  on  which  side  the  victory  would  have  fallen,  and  how- 
many  snrvivors  there  would  have  been.  As  a  preliminary  test,  we 
may  try  the  experiment  of  a  thout.  If  the  shout  of  one  party  14 
drowned  by  the  shout  of  the  other,  it  is  pretty  clear  that  that  par^ 
would  stand  little  chance  in  a  fight.  If  there  is  doubt,  we  may  then 
connt  our  numbers. 

So  we  get  the  theory  of  mejorities.  Once  established,  it  is  eapa 
of  indefinite  application,  and  it  is  in  fact  applied,  until  the  vi 
becomes  stereotyped,  that  the  majority  of  a  single  head  will  decide  m 
grave  question.  But  observe  what  it  really  means.  There  11  no 
belief  in  the  divine  wisdom  of  lh©  majority,  no  doctrine  of  the  equal 
rights  of  man.     It  is  merely  the  recognition    of  the  fact  that  tl»e 
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maiority  will  get  its  way,  not  because  it  is  tte  wisest,  bat  because 
it  is  the  strongest^  and  o!  the  fact  that  it  is  useless  to  fight  if  you 
know  yoa  will  be  beaten.  The  minority  has  no  rights,  hiatorically 
epeaking.  Nevertheless^  the  adoption  of  the  theory  of  tnajorities  does 
involve  two  great  inuovations  on  older  ideas.  One  is,  that  the  victory 
belongs,  not,  as  of  old^  to  the  survivors  only,  but  to  all  the  members 
of  the  winning  party.  The  actual  fight  haviug  been,  by  mutual 
agreement,  waived,  we  cannot  tell  who  the  Biirvivors  would  have  been. 
So  all  share  the  victory.  The  other  change  ia,  that  the  habit  of 
regarding  all  the  combatants  as  theoretically  equal  leads  to  the  growth 
of  the  view  that  they  are  equal  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  more 
numerous  party  in  a  battle  does  not  by  any  means  always  wia.  It  is 
only  a  presmnption  that  it  wilL  But  this  presumption  cannot  be 
tested  without  actual  experiment;  and  bo,  merely  for  practical  con- 
venience, we  assume  that  it  will.  It  ia  a  working  hypothesis,  nothing 
more.  But,  by  a  natural  confasion  of  ideas  in  the  popular  mind,  it 
<5omes  to  be  accepted  as  a  scientific  truth-  The  equality  of  man  is 
not  the  came,  but  the  result  of  the  theory  of  the  majority. 

To  the  political  moralist,  this  account  of  the  origin  of  the  two 
fundamental  principles  of  modem  politics  may  seem  beside  the  mark. 
Bat  we  are  becoming  very  distrustfal  of  the  a  2)riori  method  in 
politic&j  and  are  learning  slowly  that  our  best  hope  of  salvation  lies  in 
walking  humbly  along  the  paths  laid  down  for  ns  by  the  study  of 
history.  The  doctrine  of  evolution  holds  as  true  in  politics  as  In 
zoology  :  no  man,  no  community  can  will  itself  out  of  its  inherent 
principles  of  development.  We  have  made  no  attempt  to  dogmatise 
on  the  ethics  of  bumbg  qneafcions;  but  if,  in  the  conrse  of  our 
inquiry,  some  of  these  questions  have  seemed  to  answer  themselves, 
we  must  not  be  surprisedj  for  that  is  the  way  of  history, 

E.  Jenks, 
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SOME   RECENT  LITERATURE  IN   FRANCE. 


FRENCH  literary  803iety  has  been  deprived  this  autnmn  of  on© 
of  its  moat  agreeable  figures.  Iq  the  prime  of  life,  with  no 
premonitions  of  decay,  Sti^pbane  Maliarm6  passed  from  ns,  afker  a 
few  daya'  illness.  It  is  usual  nowadays,  even  if  a  man  got  drank 
every  night,  beat  his  wife,  had  the  most  deplorable  manners,  and 
boasted  the  morals  of  a  pickpocket,  to  state  in  his  obituary  notice  that 
he  was  universally  respected  for  the  digoity  of  hia  life.  Bat^  for 
once,  this  conventional  phrase  was  pre-eminently  true  of  our  poor 
friend,  Mallarm^  ;  and  it  was  the  grace,  the  simplicity,  the  singnlAr 
sweetness  and  purity  of  his  character  and  conduct,  which  accentoated 
the  oddities  of  his  literary  production.  One  might  have  the  greatest 
possible  difficalty  in  accoontiog-  for  the  poems  of  Mallarmd,  bat  no 
one  could  dare  to  hint  that  the  man  who  wrote  them  was  a  charlatan^ 
Any  consideration  of  his  work  must  be  conducted  with  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  nobility  of  his  aims. 

It  is  not  long  since  we  had  the  privilege  of  reading  in  the  columns 
of  an  English  review  the  crowning  specimen  of  Mallarmi* »  poetry. 
Oar  readers  will  recall  it ;  it  was  a  most  disconcerting  pieoo ; 
it  wafl  like  a  joke  by  a  printer's  devlK  It  was  qaite  meaning* 
less  unless  one  knew  the  attitude  of  the  author.  He  waa 
all  bis  life  engaged  in  experiment,  and  this  was  ainiply  an 
extreme  example*  Now  that  he  is  no  longer  here,  the  troth  may 
sorely  be  said  about  Mallarme.  He  was  hardly  a  poet ;  he  was  i^ 
thinker,  inteuEely  attracted  to  poetry,  but  not  at  home  in  the  medtuniv 
and  constantly  looking  about  him  for  a  better  one.  His  delicate 
sensibility  could  not  endure  the  obvioos;  he  was  annoytrd  at  the 
necessary  repetition  of  phrases,  the  inevitable  banality  of  phraseology. 
Impatient  of  this  frailty,  he  deeired  to  exclude  platitude  from  every 
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part  of  poetry.  Flour  was  too  commoDplace  ;  the  cak©  was  to  coneiat 
exclysively  of  cmnainon  and  citron- pee  J,  The  resalt  was  sometting 
too  dense  and  rich  to  be  eaten,  eomething  no  digestion  conld  possibly 
endare,  except  in  crnmbs  and  chipa. 

It  was  strange  that  Mallarm6  never  saw,  or  never  chose  to  recognise, 
that  he  was  attempting  the  impossible.  He  went  on  giving  cis  intima- 
tions of  what  he  meant^  never  the  thing  itself.  His  published  versea 
are  mere  fallings  from  him,  vanishing^,  blank  misgivings  of  a  creatnre 
moviog  aboiit  in  worlds  not  realised.  They  are  fragments  of  a  very 
Bingnlar  and  complicated  system  which  the  author  never  carried  into 
existence*  Mallarrae  haa  left  no  ^^  works/  and^  although  ho  was 
always  hinting  of  the  Work,  it  was  never  written.  Even  his  Virgiliaa 
**  Faane/'  even  his  Ovidian  '*  Herodiade/  are  merely  snggeations  of  the 
solid  Latin  splendour  with  which  he  might  have  carried  out  a  design 
which  he  did  no  anore  thao  indicate.  He  was  a  wonderful  dreamer, 
exquisite  in  his  intnitiona  and  aspirations^  bat  with  as  little  creative 
power  as  has  ever  been  linked  with  such  ehioing  couvictioua. 

What  effect  will  the  life  and  death  of  ^Iallarm6  have  upon  poetry 
in  France  ?  Must  it  not  be  hoped  that  hh  influence  is  likely  to  be 
rather  temporary  and  transitional  than  laatiDg  ?  He  did  excellent 
peripatetic  service.  His  conversation  and  example  preserved  alight, 
through  a  rather  prosy  time^  the  lamp  of  poetic  enthusiasm ;  he  was 
a  glowing  ember.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  who  can  deny  that  hia 
theories  and  practice,  ill -comprehended  as  they  were,  provoked  a  great 
display  of  affectation  and  insincerity  ?  '^  Prose  pour  Les  Easeintea  " 
is  a  very  curious  and  interesting  composition  ;  but  it  is  not  a  good 
model  for  the  young.  Mallarmu  himaelfj  so  lucid  a  spirit  if  eo 
obscure  a  writer,  was  well  aware  of  thi?.  People,  he  found,  were 
cocksure  of  what  hia  poems  meant  when  the  interpretation  was  only 
dawning  opon  himself  after  a  generation  ,of  study,  A  jouthful 
admirer  once  told  him,  it  is  said,  that  he  entirely  understood  the 
meaning  of  one  of  his  most  cryptic  publicationg,  '*  What  a  genius  you 
have  ! "  replied  Mallarm6j  with  his  gentle  smile;  **  at  the  age  of  twenty 
yon  have  discovered  in  a  week  what  has  baffled  me  for  thirty  jears/' 

Some  of  the  eulogies  on  this  poor,  charming  Mallarm^,  with  his  in- 
tense and  froetrated  aspiration  after  the  perfect  manner,  have  been  a 
cruel  satire  on  his  prestige.  From  one  of  these  mystifications  I  learn 
that  "with  the  accnatomed  Parian  (flesh  of  death)  Mallarme  associated 
grafts  of  life  unforeseen,  eyes  of  emerald  or  of  sapphire,  hair  of  gold 
or  silver,  smiles  of  ivory,**  and  that  these  statues  **  failed  to  fidget  on 
their  g!ned-down  feet,  because  to  the  brutal  chisel  had  succeeded  a 
proud  and  delicate  shiver  glimmeriug  through  the  infinite,  perceptible 
to  the  initiated  alone,  like  the  augu&t  nibbling-away  of  Beauty  by  a 
white  moQie  1  "  So  far  as  Mallarme  and  his  theories  are  responsible 
for  writing  such  m  this — and  for  the  last  fifteen  jeara  hia  name  has 
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been  made  the  oentre  for  a  prodigiotis  amount  of  the  like  clotted 
nonaense — even  those  who  loved  and  respected  the  man  most  cannot 
Binoerely  wish  that  his  influence  should  continae. 

In  the  latterdaysof  Verlaine,  that  pauper  of  genitia  was  elected  "Prince 
of  Poets,'*  an  honour  which  he  took  very  calmly  on  discovering  that  no 
revenue  was  attached  to  the  coronet.  At  Yerlaine*s  death  the  choioe 
of  a  Buccesaor  fell  upon  Mallarmu,  and  now  a  fresh  election  haa  brought 
into  sudden  promiaence  the  name  of  M«  Leon  Dierx.  Two  years  ago 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  dwelling  on  the  merits  of  this  delightful  poet, 
who  was  then  relatively  obscure.  JL  Dierx  is  sixty  jeara  of  age ;  he 
is,  like  Leconte  de  Lisle,  a  native  of  Koanion,  Ue  was  a  ParnasBian 
of  the  old  school  J  and  he  hands  down,  through  Leconte  de  Li&Ie,  the 
pure  tradition  of  Victor  Hugo-  Hia  elev^ation  to  be  Prince  of 
Poets  displays  in  the  lyrical  electorate  some  turn  of  front,  since 
M.  Dierx  is  neither  *' decadent"  nor  " symboliste,"  baa  the  greatest: 
reference  for  prosody,  and  a  positive  passion  for  iQcidity.  This 
evidently  amounts  to  a  change  of  dynasty  \  but  I  do  not  precisely 
understand  why  the  dignity  did  not  fall  on  M.  de  Heredia  or  on  M. 
Sally  Prudhomme*  Bat>  perhaps,  to  belong  to  the  French  Acadeniy 
is  absolutely  fatal  to  any  claim  to  authority  in  the  provinces  of 
the  Bou'  Miche.  So,  honour  to  King  Leo  X,,  an  excellent  poet  and  a 
most  amiable  prince ! 

The  publication  of  Prof.  Petit  de  JoUeville's  great  composite 
*' Histoire  de  la  Langue  at  de  la  Litterature  Franyaise*'  (A.  Colin 
and  Cie.),  proceeds  apace.  It  has  now  been  brought  down  to  the 
Bevolution  of  1789.  There  is  something  in  the  regularity  of  French 
training  which  makes  it  easy  for  a  Parisian  editor  to  find  a  dozen 
competent  men  ready  to  pursue  a  grandiose  enterprise  like  this  in 
uniformity.  Here,  as  it  seems  to  me,  France  has  a  great  advantage 
over  us.  It  would  be  i^iposaible  in  England  to  £nd  so  large  a  team 
as  is  marshalled  by  M.  Petit  de  Julleville  of  equal  critical  capaci^ 
and  capable  of  working  together  with  equal  smoothness.  The  standaid 
is  high — ^is  even  remarkably  high.  One  sees  the  benefit  to  the  Frenoli 
critic  of  the  practice  of  writing  solid  and  yet  bright  monographs  cm 
all  sorts  of  ]K)sitive  literary  subjects.  It  does  not  produce  genioSp  of 
course^  but  it  leads  to  the  acquirement  of  skilful  proportion  in  pre- 
sentment, and  it  curbs  sentimentality  and  eccentricity, 

Few  of  the  writers  in  the  two'latest  volumes  are  familiarly  known 
to  the  English  reading  world.  The  most  popular  is  M.  Ren£*  Doatuio^ 
to  whom  the  treatment  of  La  Fontaine  is  entrusted.  He  begins  hj 
a  striking  statement — **  The  work  of  La  Fontaine  is  at  the  very 
centre  of  our  literature/'  Takbg  this  as  his  text,  he  dorebpe  the 
national  precision  aod  variety,  lucidity  and  gaiety,  the  qninteMMnfci&l 
Gallic  quality,  in  the  author  of  the  *^  Fablee,''  la  bia  «"^T^inAlB 
ijmmary,  I  note  with  satisfaction  the  promlnenoe  he  gives  lo  tlie 
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olieervation  of  Hfttural  beauty  in  La  Fontaine.  It  has  not  been 
emphasised  enough,  even  by  French  critics.  If  M,  Doumic  had  bad 
space  at  his  command,  he  woold,  no  doobt,  have  quoted  for  na  the 
delicions  confession — *^  Je  n'ai  jamais  chant(5  que  Vorabrage  des  boia '' ; 
and  the  talent  of  La  Fontaine  for  reprodncing  in  soft,  grey  tones  the 
features  of  the  pleasant  Corot-like  country  that  he  kneiv  so  well  can 
scarcely  be  over-estimated, 

M.  Ferdinand  Brunot  fs  one  of  the  most  active  of  SL  Petit  de 
Jnllevillea  collaborators.  lie  deals  with  the  linguistic  changes  of 
each  successive  century.  M.  Joseph  Texte,  whose  acquaintance  with 
Sngliah  literature  is  known  to  be  exhaustive,  treats  the  highly  im- 
portant subject  of  the  literary  relations  of  France  with  fofeigi^ 
countries  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The  work  of  bringing  up  this 
magnificent  compilation  to  the  year  1900  will  be  a  very  serious  one, 
and  hardly  to  be  completed,  Eiirely,  in  fewer  than  t&ree  more  volames. 
When  the  whole  is  in  our  hands  we  shall  possess  a  better  summary 
of  the  literary  history  of  a  country  than  exists  elsewhere,  not  merely 
for  France,  but  for  any  nation.  It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  some 
publisher  should  have  the  spirit  to  make  M.  Petit  de  Julie ville's  work 
the  model  for  an  equally  authoritative  compendium  of  English  literature. 

The  abundance  of  M.  Emile  Faguet  is  extraordinary.  Tie  teems  to 
write  with  both  hands  at  once.  There  is  advertised  by  him  this 
autumn  a  second  series  of  •'  PoHtiques  et  Moral  lEtea  '* ;  for  this  I  eent  to 
Paris,  but,  as  for  some  reason  it  was  unattainable,  a  new  book  by  M. 
Faguet,  of  which  I  had  not  heard,  called  '*  Drame  ancien,  Drame 
modeme  "  (A,  Colin  &  Co.),  was  forwarded  instead.  I  would  ratber 
have  read  what  the  distinguished  critic  had  to  say  about  Ballanche  and 
Quinet  and  Comte,  than  hear  him  talk  about  the  drama  in  a  vacuum. 
But  M.  Faguet  is  always  interesting,  and  he  regards  the  theatre 
as  his  particular  province.  This  ultimate  (or  quasi- penultimate) 
publication  of  his  treats,  more  or  less  Socratically,  of  the  nature 
of  dramatic  emotion.  Why  do  we  go  to  see  a  farce  ?  That 
we  may  laugh.  Very  good.  But  why  do  we  go  to  see  a  tragedy  ? 
That  we  may  weep.  But  why  are  we  anxious  to  weep  ?  These  are 
very  ancient  questions,  revived  and  elaborately  answered  by  M,  Faguet 
in  that  most  cheerful  manner  of  his,  in  which  he  always  reminds  us 
of  Calverley's  schoolmaster: 

**  Don't  they  lt>ok  bniTe 
As  thej  unduUte  [HfttJtJaU^  mind  jou. 
From  unda^  a  wave)  ?** 


Is  there  any  essential  difference  between  comedy  and  tragedy  ? 
None  ;  there  is  a  diflerence  of  degree.  Is  comedy,  then»  a  picture 
of  unhappiness,  since  it  ends  in  marriage  ?  It  is,  for  marriage  is 
the  commencement  of  tragedy.     Is  any  portion  of  human  existence 
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unfitted  for  dramatic  representation?  Yes,  the  honejmoon.  And 
what  Schopeiibauer  thioks,  and  what  Shakespeare,  seen  through  the 
agreeable  mist  of  M,  Mezi^rea*  commentary,  would  be  likely  to  do, 
and  whether  Chim6ne  is  oT  the  family  of  (Edipns — that  is  what 
'*  Drame  ancien^  Drame  modlerne  "  is  about,  bo  that — to  nse  a  collo- 
quialism— if  you  like  this  sort  of  book,  you  Bee  that  this  is  a  book 
that  yoo  will  like. 

One  of  the  things  which  the  English  newspapers  are  particularly 
unable  to  understand  is  the  constitution  of  the  French  Academy* 
They  Beeoi  to  take  it  as  a  personal  affront  if  the  elections  are  not 
conducted  there  as  they  would  be  here  by  a  committee  of  the  English 
Society  of  Authors — none  but  popular  novelists  admissible,  and  these 
selected  by  the  sole  criteriutn  of  ^'  sales/'  Ilence,  when  the  fnttatil 
vacated  by  the  death  of  the  Doc  d*Aumale  was  given  to  II.  Eugene 
Guillaume,  several  English  jonrnalifits  asked,  **  Who  is  he  ?  ''  To 
these  persons  it  may  very  simply  be  replied  that,  without  being  the 
greatest,  M»  Guillaume  is  un  que  at  ion  ably  the  most  accomplished  living 
artist  of  France,  His  position  there  is  curioutily  like  what  with  us 
was  that  of  Leigh  ton,  who,  thongh  a  younger  man,  was  the  French 
sculptor's  warm  personal  friend.  The  only  objection  to  making  M. 
Guillaome  ooe  of  the  Forty  conld  be  his  age,  since  he  is  in  his 
eeventy-sixth  year  ;  bnfc  he  is  alert  and  vigorous  in- n^ind  and  body,  and 
may  yet  do  good  work.  He  has  been  connected  with  all  the  official  art- 
corporations  of  l*aris  for  many  years,  is  professor  of  a^sthetica  at  the 
College  de  France,  is  Director  of  the  feole  des  Beaux  Arts,  has 
presided  over  the  Acad^^mie  des  Beaux  Arts,  It  would  be  impossible 
to  find  a  more  academic  person,  in  the  best  sense,  than  M.  Guillaume. 

He  has  been  one  of  the  most  distinguished  eciilptors  of  hia  time, 
and  his  own  work  in  art  has  been  always  marked  by  the  traoee  of 
intellectual  effort.  Whether  iu  such  ideal  statuary  as  hia  **  Soarce  de 
Poe^ie,"  or  in  his  ooble  busts,  or  in  such  portrait- figures  as  that  of 
Itameau,  which  is  the  pride  of  the  city  of  Dijon,  the  sculpture  of 
M.  Guillaume  has  always  been  that  of  a  thinker.  It  ia  not  surprising 
to  learn  that  the  modeller  of  so  many  austere  and  uplifted  heads  has 
been  the  in&pirer  of  great  thoughts  iu  successive  generations  of 
ardent  youthful  learners.  If  there  is  the  egotist  in  art,  the  man  of 
-splendid  personal  gLftE — who  expresses  hia  private  temperament  and 
can  do  no  more^ — there  h  also  the  leader  of  men,  who  collects  others 
beneath  the  banner  of  an  idea  that  he  may  conduct  them  to  collective 
glory  ;  M.  Guillaume  is  a  type  of  the  latter  class,  and  he  has  his 
reward  in  the  esteem  and  the  enthusiastic  regard  of  many  eminent 
men  younger  than  himself.  He  is  a  great  conservative  influence 
to-day  in  the  world  of  European  art. 

In  compliment  to  his  new  colleagues,  and  to  prove  himself  an  author, 
M.  GQillaume  publishes  a  volume  of  **  Notices  et  Discoura"  (L.  H,  May)* 
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These  coBsiat  of  gome  seven  official  oratioofi  or  funereal  monographa 
prepared  for  solemn  occaaions  by  tie  writer  as  President  of  the 
Acttdemi©  des  Beaux  Arts.  They  deal  with  Charles  Blanc,  the 
eminent  critic  of  art,  who  preceded  M.  Guillaume  at  the  College  de 
France ;  with  Paul  Bandry,  the  painter  of  those  enchanting  legends 
which  are  fading  year  by  year  on  the  ceiling  of  the  Opera  House ; 
with  Jean  Alaux,  painter,  and  Director  of  the  French  Academy  in 
Rome  through  the  most  tronblons  years  of  its  existence  ;  with  Barye, 
the  great  veteran  sculptor  of  animals  ;  with  Idrac,  the  Marcellus  of 
French  sculpture,  whose  tragic  death  in  1884  cut  short  in  the  prime 
of  youth  one  of  the  nnfolfiUed  glories  of  art*  In  each  case  we 
appreciate  the  warmth  and  light  o£  M.  Guillaume'a  critical  touch. 
He  comes  to  us  burdened  with  knowledge,  chastened  with  experience ; 
no  one  now  living  has  seen  so  much  of  art,  has  been  confronted  with 
80  many  of  its  variations,  has  kept  abreast  of  its  sinuouSj  breaking 
wave  so  long.  His  attitude  is  dignified  and  moarnful,  without  dis- 
tress ;  he  gives  way  to  none  of  th©  vnlgar  lamentatioos  of  the  hero  of 
a  forgotten  day.  Still  emotional,  still  full  of  hope  and  confident  of 
sunrise,  M.  Guillaume  continoes  to  insist  on  the  retention  of  the 
mental  processes  -in  art,  and  to  prefer  the  sool  of  the  artist  to  the 
-eccentricities  of  his  techniqoe.  In  his  dignified  old  age,  the  new 
Academician  is  one  of  the  most  inspiring  figures  of  oar  time. 

One  of  those  French  novelists  who  are  best  known  in  England, 
and  most  cordially  appreciated,  M,  Paul  Bourget,  pursues  his  course 
as  an  artist  with  unwaveriog  determination.  This  year  he  has  been 
imuaually  abundant,  but  every  one  (£  am  $ure)  has  read  and  enjoyed 
^*  VoyageuseSj"  and  most  people  have  now  had  time  to  master 
*^  Complications  Sentimen tales/'  I  have,  however,  to  announce, 
besides  these  collections  of  short  stories,  a  long  novel,  **  La  Duchesse 
Bleue  '*  (A.  Lemerre),  which  is  much  more  recent  than  either.  It  is 
an  old  story,  "  Trois  Ames  d' Artistes,"  redeemed  from  the  columns 
of  a  newspaper,  and  re- written.  Hence  it  belongs  to  a  period  when 
the  hand  of  M.  Bonrget  was  not  quite  eo  free  and  h'ght  as  it  now  is, 
when  he  surrendered  a  little  too  much  to  excessive  psychological 
subtlety.  The  three  souls  are  those  of  a  brilliantly  succeasful 
dramatist,  of  a  leading  actress,  and  of  a  portrait-painter  who  is  a  failure 
in  his  profession,  while  the  somewhat  acidulated  and  snbversive  moral 
of  the  book  is  that  genius  pays  in  the  barrenness  of  its  own  boqI 
for  its  ability  to  illustrate  the  distinguished  emotions  of  others. 

The  only  laudable  character  in  *'  La  Ducbesse  Eleue  "  is  Vincent 
La  Croix,  the  painter  who  cannot  paint,  while  the  illustrious  dramatist 
^loran  and  the  popular  actress  CamUle  Farier,  confronted  with 
Vincent  in  crises  of  passion  and  dnty^  fail  in  an  abject  manner  to 
live  np  to  the  ideals  which  they  illustrate  so  magnificently  to  the 
public.     The  theory  is  that  excess  of  imaginative  sensibility  paralyses 
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real  sensibility,  that  lie  Tvho  drives  fat  cattle,  in  Bhort»  cannot  possibly 
be  fat.  This  is  a  new  and  highly  canstic  preeentation  of  the  theory 
that  art  is  essentially  immoral,  that  (in  fact)  imagination  is  only  a 
symptom  of  radical  moral  deformity.  Perhaps  the  best  answer  to  this 
is  that,  as  a  rule,  it  does  not  practically  matter,  since  the  artist,  in 
preaching  nobility,  does  more  good  than  he  doea  harm  in  acting 
ignobly.  The  three-cornered  duel  of  the  passions  in  **  La  Dnchesae 
Bleue/'  moreoTer,  is  not  one  of  M.  Bourget's  moat  Bpontaneoos  e£F<ntB^ 
yet,  like  everything  he  writes,  its  extremely  refined  and  conecientaoiia 
workmanship  calls  for  our  admiration. 

The  indomitable  Gyp  offers  ua  no  respite,  bat  produces  master* 
pieces  faster  than  her  admirers  can  read  them.  Hence  I  hare  missed 
"  Miqnette,'*  and  have  only  been  able  to  catch  her  op  by  ^pping 
**  La  F^  Surprise,"  These  I  shall  read  some  autumn  when  Gjii  is 
giving  herself  a  holiday.  Bat  I  have  accompanied  her  (if  the 
expression  is  not  too  daring)  on  her  **  Lnne  de  l^liel "  (CalmaDn 
L6vy),  and  have  been  laughing  all  the  time.  Or — nearly  all  tbe 
time,  for,  as  has  been  sorrowfully  hinted  before  by  this  admuner  of 
hers^  Gyp  is  getting  a  little  exacerbated.  Her  moon  of  honey  has 
fctreaks  or  threads  acroEs  it  of  a  darker  yellow,  which  I  cannot  help 
fearing  must  be  of  the  nature  of  gall.  But  among  these  eighteen 
stories,  or  sketches,  or  Gypisms,  there  are  several  that  at'  ^  ^*  '  aa. 
'*  La  Cabane  Norvt?glenne  *'  is  capital  satire  ;  **  Le  Chien   i  _  .e  ** 

amazing  for  its  bravura  ;  and  '*  Lo  Dcel  dn  Petit  de  Tremble  *'  a  really 
charming  ttory  in  Gyp's  very  best  manner  when  she  ia  **  good/' 
Exceedingly  fanny  she  is  in  "  Honny  soi  qui  mal  y  penstv'  bnt  dia* 
tinctly  not  **good/' 

If  I  begin  by  admitting  in  terms  as  clear  as  I  ci^n  make  them  that 
*'  La  Femme  et  le  Fantin^'  {Mercurc  (h^  Frnfici-)  is  cot  suited  for  family 
use,  perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to  go  on  to  say  that  I  think  it  Iba 
most  remarkable  prod  action  of  French  fiction  for  many  monthsi.  The 
author,  M.  Pierre  Louypj  has  already  published  two  books,  **  Lea 
Chansons  de  Bilitis,"  a  delicious  piece  of  Hellenic  mystificatioDy  aud 
*'  Aphrodite,"  a  novel  of  Greek  life  in  Alexandria.  Hd  haa  trana- 
lated  Meleager  and  Locian  ;  he  is  a  Humanist  of  the  most  pronoanoed 
type.  In  **  La  Femme  et  le  Fantin  "  he  puts  all  his  Hell^msin 
aside  ;  he  approaches  us  from  a  new  direction.  This  is  a  modem 
romance,  an  episode  of  Spanish  manners  of  to-day.  A  certain  idle 
young  Frenchman,  Andr6  St^venol,  ia  alone  in  Seville  at  the  Carnival, 
and  is  looking  about  him  for  an  adventure*  He  takes  pari  in  the 
battle  of  the  streets,  and  by  flinging  a  painted  egg  contrives  to  break 
the  little  pearl-shell  fan  of  a  lady  who  i3  alone  in  a  carriage.  He  aeea 
her  again,  later,  and  something  makes  him  scribble  the  magtc  word 
"  Quiero  *'  on  another  carnival  egg,  and  fling  it  into  her  carriage.  A 
third  time  the  charming  Andalnsian  domino  is  whirled  paat  him  iu 
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her  carriage,  and  ttia  time  his  own  egg-shell  falls  at  hia  feet,  with  a 
direct  challenge*  He  finde,  after  some  little  trouble,  that  she  is 
Dofia  Concepcion  Perez,  that  her  hnsband  is  in  Bolivia,  that  she  is 
only  twenty-two,  and  eiquiaitely  beautiful,  She  gives  him  presently, 
after  scarcely  any  resistance,  a  rendexvona  on  the  Empalana  road. 

Alt  this  is  described  with  a  delicbtia  lightoesa,  all  the  warmth  and 
oolonr  of  Sonthern  Spain  concentrated  in  a  few  perfectly  skilfnl 
sentencea  Bat  all  thia  provea  nothing ;  tbis  ia  a  mere  prelude. 
St^yenol  ia  too  restleea  on  the  appointed  day  to  aettle  down  to  any- 
thing, and  so,  in  order  to  wear  away  the  morning  hours,  he  pays  a  visit 
to  a  very  wise  man,  Don  Mateo  Diaz,  a  bachelor  of  between  forty  and 
fifty,  who  has  a  repntation  for  thorough  comprehension  of  the  female 
heart.  He  jSnds  Diaz  splendidly  courteona,  but  aged^  dejected,  dnlled. 
By-and-by  the  two  men,  with  Latin  freedom,  expand  into  con- 
fidences, and  Stevenol  admits  that  Dona  Concepcion  Per* z  haa  done 
him  the  honoor  to  promise  to  drive  this  afternoon  on  the  road  to 
Empaluna.  Then,  to  his  utter  astonishment,  Don  Mateo  Diaz  shrieks, 
**  Et  c'eat  la  pirr  des  femmes,  Monsienr,  Monsieor,  entendez-vooa,  c'est 
la  J} ire  des  femmes  de  la  terre  !  "  And  then  he  tells  his  experience^ 
which  Is  the  narrative  of  **  La  Famme  et  le  Pantin-'*  Nothing  mot© 
happy  in  the  way  of  an  introdnction  was  ever  conceived,  for,  after 
being  amnaed  by  what  eeems  an  agreeable  and  commonplace  intrigue, 
the  reader  snddeoly  perceives  that  he  ia  on  the  brink  of  what  the 
newspapers  call  **  awful  revelations/' 

Don  ]!i[ateo  Diaz  amply  justifies  hia  words ;  he  proves,  in  his 
pathetic  relation,  broken  by  hia  tear.^,  that  Concepcion  Perez  really  is 
the  wickedest  woman  in  the  whole  world.  Her  wickedness  is  of  no 
banal  tjpe  ;  the  nature  of  it  is  not  to  be  guessed  from  a  superficial 
familiarity  with  ^^  French  novels/'  M,  Pierre  Lonys  has  come  across,, 
or  haa  invented,  the  most  cruel  type  of  the  girl  *'  who  can  take  care 
of  herself'  ever  revealed  to  shocked  and  revolted  man,  and  the  happy 
seriouBnesa  of  the  Latin  temperament  enables  him  to  carry  it  through 
eitnations  where  a  loud  guffaw  would  niquestionably  break  the 
gossamer  enchantment,  .1  passion  of  the  kind  here  so  skilfully 
analysed  is  no  laughing  matter  to  any  one,  but  least  of  all  to  a. 
Sonthern^  and  M,  Louys  has  shown  tact  in  making  hia  infatuated 
hero  a  wealthy,  middle-aged,  and  extremely  dignified  Spaniard.  But 
the  type  of  Concepcion  herself  is  what  mainly  interests  and  exas- 
perates the  reader ;  she  is  nnique,  a  variety  of  the  aheH3evil  never 
before  revealed  to  science ;  at  all  events,  in  so  magnificently  consistent 
a  specimen •  Unfortunately,  it  ia  not  possible  here  to  illn^trate  the 
working  out  of  thia  novel,  which  I  must  confine  myself  to  denominat- 
ing magnificent,  bluntly,  without  further  proof  offered.  M,  Pierre 
Louys  appears  at  present  to  coafine  himself  to  subjects,  of  immense 
and  vital  interest  indeed,  but  curiously  difficult  to  diFcuas  in  cold 
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blood.     Yet  it  would  be?  an  idle  bigotry  to  deny  that  his  n 
power    o?er    langnage,   his    1  acidity  and    gaiety,    hia    originality 
approach,  his  palpitating  and  sparkling  vitality,  make  him  beyond 
question  the  most  interesting  of  the  young  writers  of  France  to-day. 

At  Stafford  House  this  summer  those  amongst  na  who  take  the 
greatest  interest  in  French  thought  had  the  adirantage  of  lintening  to 
M,  Edouard  Eod,  whose  word,  whether  in  criticism  or  fiction,  always 
demands  attention.  M*  Rod  has  just  published  a  novel,  '*  Le  H^nage 
dn  Pasteur  Naudi^  *'  (Fasquelle),  which  has  the  peculiarity  of  being 
better  adapted  to  English  readers  than  to  French.  This  is  a  story  of 
Protestant  life  to-day  in  La  Rochelle,  that  decaying  centre  of  the 
Reformed  Church.  The  hero  is  a  middle-aged  pastor,  a  widower, 
poor,  with  a  family  of  little  child  ren^  who  has  the  miafortnne  to  be 
fallen  impetuously  in  love  with  by  a  wealthy  orphan  coquette,  who 
insists  on  marrying  him,  and  who  leads  him  a  miserable  life,  sepaiat- 
ing  him  insidiously  from  God,  from  hia  flock,  and  even  from  his  own 
children.  In  M,  Rod's  methods  there  is  always  something  a  littla 
chilly  and  unim passioned.  His  points  of  conscience,  his  delieate  piofU 
scruples,  his  horror  of  the  flesb  and  of  the  devil,  and  his  coooeiitrated 
observation  of  the  social  effects  of  religious  conviction — -all  these  uv 
scarcely  intelligible  to  the  ordinary  Parisian  reader,  who  dismisses 
M.  Rod  as  **  toujours  trop  strisse''  for  his  taste-  But  a  pnblic  like 
ours,  accustomed  to  the  novels  of  Mr?.  Humphrey  Ward,  should  have 
no  difficulty  in  thoroughly  appreciating  the  standpoint  of  a  book  lilts 
**  Le  Meuage  da  Pasteur  NaudiiT'/' 

The  novel  is  in  a  very  curious  transitional  state  in  France.  The 
old  standards  of  fiction  seem  to  be  disappearing;  the  new  ha?e  mA 
discovered  their  ultimate  form.  An  extraordinary  anarchy  of  ti 
prevails,  and  the  very  rare  works  of  fiction  which  attract  any  gene 
notice  offer  little  indication  of  the  trend  of  narrative  art,  A  new 
writer,  M.  Lncien  Muhlfeld,  has  achieved  a  success  with  a  painffil, 
rather  striking,  not  in  the  least  original  story,  called  ^*  Le  ManvsiA 
Ddsir'*  (Ollendorff),  The  delightful  Academician,  M,  Andt6  Thenriet, 
one  of  the  prettiest  writers  now  living,  has  just  published  a  cbarmic 
romance  in  his  familiar  ribbonded  style,  '*  Dans  les  Roses  "  (Ollendorf 
These  are  in  the  conservative  camp ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  yonng 
novelists  ontdo  one  another  in  studies  either  of  barbaric  violence  or  rt 
of  gross  and  abject  egotism — revolt  against  civilised  prejudice,  and 
profound  clinical  examination  of  the  ''  Moi'*  being  the  two  themes  od 
which  the  variants  are  mostly  rung.  These  sketchy,  experimental 
which  often  stand  scarcely  within  the  recognised  frontiers  of  fie 
sometimes  present  features  of  a  curious  intellectual  subtlety,  bnt  are 
n anally  of  a  kind  not  safely  to  be  rf commended  to 
readers.  Subjects  the  discussion  of  which  in  a  scientiGc  i^^.^ii^^ 
here  forbidden  by  law,  are  commonly  treated  as  matters  of  eot 
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ent  by  the  very  latest  school  of  young  Parisian  novelists.  It  would 
e  narrow-mioded  to  attribute  this  to  iaherent  vicioasness,  but  it 
certainly  pointa  to  a  danger  in  that  furiong  hatred  of  **  the  obvioua" 
which  is  the  central  cult  of  the  school.  Meanwhile,  the  public  seems 
to  be  out  of  sympathy  with  these  experimentalists,  and  the  very  latest 
news  from  Paris  is  that  a  publisher,  who,  greatly  daring,  has  ventured 
upon  a  popular  edition  of  the  works  of  Paul  de  Kock  (Roafi*),  has 
^^  achieved  an  enormous  success!  Between  the  publications  of  the 
^^mMereurd  de  France  and  such  naive  gauloiserus  as  **  Monsieur 
^^  Diipont"  lies  extended  the  whole  range  of  imaginative  literature. 
I  The  French  are   often   charged  with    being  impervious  to  exotic 

I  influences,  but,  I  believe,  very  unjustly.  A  large  section  in 
^H^PariSy  as,  indeed,  in  Loudon,  thinks  nothing  good  that  is 
^rnot  home-made.  But  TcurgenieS  and  Tolstoi  were  known  in 
Franoe  long  before  they  were  heard  of  in  England ^  and  so, 
in  later  times,  were  D'Annunzio  and  Sienciewicz.  To*day  English 
readers  are  totally  anacquainted  with  the  extraordinary  Swedish 
Qoveliet,  dramatist^  alchemist  and  atbei&t,  August  Strindberg,  yet  in 
France  not  only  has  he  a  large  following,  bat  he  exercises  a  positive 
inilaence.  As  Strindberg,  if  not  read  in  Swedish,  must  be  read  in 
French,  I  mention  here  that  two  new  books  of  his  have  been  pub- 
lished in  Paris  this  winter,  **  Axel  Borg  "  (Mcrcnrc  de  Franc^)^  a 
novels  and  **  Inferno  *'  {Mcrcure  de  Fmnce%  a  study  in  autobiography. 
It  is  useless  to  deny  to  8trindberg  eomething  like  genius ;  he  is 
mazingly  vivid,  agitating,  and  personaL  But  his  mind  works 
in  tortuous  and  bestial  paths  ;  he  is  a  sort  of  intellectual 
Ishmaelite,  a  sceptical  egotist  whose  hand  is  against  every 
institution.  His  trade,  apart  from  authorship,  appears  to  be 
that  of  a  mathematician  and  a  chemist ;  his  foible  is  loathing 
and  contempt  for  woman,  in  whom,  like  a  mediaeval  monk,  he  sees 
the  devil  incarnate,  **  Axel  Borg  *'  is  a  striking  story  of  an  inspector 
of  fisheries,  the  wisest  and  most  disagreeable  of  men,  who  goes  out 
to  a  dreary  island  in  the  Baltic  and  falls  in  love  with  a  girl,  but  will 
not  marry  her,  because  she  cannot  be  induced  to  confees  that  Woman 
is  at  all  points  inferior  to  Man.  At  the  close  of  the  book,  ho  goes 
mad.  There  is  insanity  in  all  Strindberg's  books.  **  Inferno  *'  is  simply 
A  journal  of  part  of  the  author's  life,  and  shows  him  a  sofferer  from 
megalomania*  and  from  the  mania  of  persecution,  and  from  the  belief 
that  people  are  trying  to  destroy  him  by  electricity.  It  is  a  record 
of  wretchedness  and  superstition  and  squalor  told  by  a  maniac  who  is 
a  positive  Lucifer  of  the  intellect.  Yet  parts  of  this  shocking  book 
are  interesting  ;  the  author  retains,  even  in  the  ruin  of  his  brain,  a 
marvellous  grip  on  the  attention,  and  the  close  of  the  narrative  is 
almost  admirable.  As  I  write  these  lines  another  fragment  of 
Strindberg's   autobiography  appears   in    ^Stockholm,  **  To  Damascus/* 
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in  wbich  lie  Bcems,  like  Haysmans  and  eo  many  otfaere^  to  be  findiBg 
bis  way  through  the  horrors  and  the  sgitations  of  an  outcaet  life  to 
the  haven  of  Rome.  Strindberg  is  certainly  the  most  remarl 
creative  talent  started  by  the  phUoeopby  of  Nietzsche,  and  this  mi 
account  for  hia  inflaence  over  a  certain  class  of  minds  in  France- 

The  historian  of  the  future  will  probably  see  in  the  ertraordinajy 
condition  of  imaginative  literature  in  France  at  the  doee  of  thw 
century  the  influence  of  the  Goncoorts.  It  is  they  who  have  reduced 
all  younger  writers  to  make  a  blind  appeal  to  sensation  rather  than 
to  judgment ;  it  is  they  who  have  destroyed  the  authority  of  criticifiw, 
and  elected  that  a  psychologico-literary  analysis,  founded  on  tempera- 
ment,  shall  take  its  place*  All  the  fashionable  catchwords  of  the 
moment,  the  theory  of  **  non-imitatioOj"  the  theory  of  '*  la  pereonnalit^ 
atricte,*'  the  theory  of  'M'^goisire  artiatique,"  are  the  beqoestB  ol 
Edmond  de  Gonoourt*  Flaubert  was  the  latest  of  the  long  miocessioa 
of  writers  by  whom  the  traditional  principles  of  literary  art  were 
recognised  and  loyally  obeyed.  The  Qoncourts  admitted  no  authority; 
all  dependence  upon  models  was  pronounced  to  be  parasitical;  the 
doors  were  thrown  open  to  every  species  of  licence.  Even  the  aecntar 
limitations  of  the  French  language — its  syntax,  its  pnieody^  the 
meaning  and  the  arrangement  of  its  words — were  given  over  to  thie 
incursions  of  the  barbarian.  To-day  we  see  the  result  of  this  rei 
lutionary  system  of  aesthetics  on  the  minds  of  a  hundred  youths,  wl 
possess  all  the  arrogance  and  not  one-tenth  of  the  originality  and 
genius  which  made  tolerable  in  Edmond  de  Goncourt  such  unreason- 
able pretensions  and  such  a  degraded  philosophy  of  literature. 

In  a  casual  summary  of  what  is  being  read  and  written  in  Faria 
at  this  moment,  it  is  extraordinary  how  little  place  is  taken  by  poetry 
(although  experimental  verse  of  a  certain  un exhilarating  kind  aboitiide)« 
how  little  by  history  or  biography,  how  little  by  any  of  the  seriooa 
branches  of  imaginative  and  philosophical  literature.  For  seTenl 
decades  past,  for  some  generations  perhaps,  no  such  barren  field  h» 
presented  itself  at  this  season  of  the  year.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
feel  that  the  distracting  elements  at  work  in  the  domestic  pol^^y  ^f 
France  are  rapidly  paralysing  all  forma  of  serious  literary  produ  ^ 
The  century,  which  has  been  one  of  such  unexampled  splendour,  is  j 
out  in  darkness ;  a  few  unsteady  lamps,  fitfully  carried  by  hnrryii 
hands,  and  these  growing  fewer  and  fewer,  alone  illuminate  the  aiz 
and  closing  gloom.  And  M.  Ernest  Legouv^,  serene  still  in  his  > 
upon  a  hundred  years,  surveys  an  emptying  scene  which  he  has  knowtfr 
filled  by  the  Chateaubriands  and  the  Lamartines,  the  HiigOB  and  tb» 
FlaubertSj  the  Kenans  and  the  Taines. 

Edmukd  GOSBI^ 
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WAS  permitted  in  your  February  number  to  describe  the  part 
taken  by  the  German  Emperor  in  the  development  of  the  pro- 
blem in  the  Far  East,  which  arose  from  the  German  oocnpatioa  of 
Kiao  Chao.  I  will  now  place  before  jour  readers  facts  that  call  for 
the  gravest  consideration  of  the  British  public*  They  may,  or  may 
not,  be  within  the  knowledge  of  the  Foreign  Office,  but  as  Iiord 
Salisbury  is  fettered  in  his  diplomatic  dealings  with  Germany,  and  In 
a  scarcely  less  degree  with  Buasia,  it  follows  that  the  information  of 
Downing  Street  cannot  always  be  utilised  to  tlie  fall  extent  against 
either  of  those  aggrandising  Powers. 

Immediately  after  my  statement  that  the  Triple  Alliance  between 
Germany,  Rasaia,  and  France,  formed  tacitly  in  1895  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  Japan,  had  been  revived  in  1897  for  the  purpose  of  lower- 
ing the  position  of  England  in  ChinSj  and  of  establishing  in  various 
parts  of  that  country  rights  superior  to  hers,  a  semi-official  com- 
munication was  sent  round  to  the  papers  to  the  effect  that  the  British 
Government  had  received  very  satisfactory  assurances  from  the  German 
Qovemment^  and  that  there  was  no  longer  any  doubt  that  the  interests 
of  the  two  States  in  China  were  the  same,  and  that  their  policies 
would  move  on  common  lines.  It  is  unnecessary  to  raise  the  veil  as 
to  the  exact  nature  and  origin  of  that  a^urance.  The  motives 
inspiring  it  were»  however,  due  quite  as  much  to  the  desire  to  allay 
the  irritation  of  the  Emperor  Williaoi  at  the  fathoming  of  his 
plans  and  the  discovery  of  his  policy  as  to  the  honest  belief  that 
an  Anglo-German  accord  should  be  in  wisdom,  and  had  been  in  fact 
established.  The  assurance,  valueless  in  itself,  although  subsequently 
repeated  in  various  forms,  of  which  the  alleged  Anglo-German  arrange- 
ment in  Africa  is  the  latest,  was  in  opposition  to  the  facts.     The 
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letters  and  verbal  meesagea  from  BerliD  to  Windsor  were  of  the 
Batnre  of  Boporifics  to  lull  suspicion,  disarm  iodigaation,  and  above 
all  to  prevent  action,  and  they  have  succeeded,  for  to  their  influence 
and  effect  alone  must  be  attriboted  the  loss  of  the  best  opportunity  to 
arrest  Russia  on  the  threshold  of  ber  design  to  absorb  China. 

The  arrangement  between  the  Emperors  of  Germany  and  Rttsais 
on  the  subject  of  Kiao  Chao  and  Port  Arthur  was  a  simple  and  epoch- 
marking  convention,  Russia  wanted  Port  Arthur,  Germany  retained 
her  claim  to  be  repaid  by  China  with  a  naval  station  for  her  share 
iQ  the  LiaotuDg  busineaa,  and  the  foliowiug  is  a  description  of  how 
the  matter  was  arranged  during  the  late  aatumn  of  1897  and  the 
ensuing  winter.  By  the  Cassini  convention,  and  the  subsequent 
Secret  Treaty,  Russia  was  to  acquire  both  Port  Arthur  (including 
Talienwan)  and  Kiao  Chao,  but  it  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Eossian  authorities  that  whenever  they  advanced  to  Port  Arthur, 
Great  Britain  would  make  a  very  effective  response  with  the  oocnpa- 
tion  of  Kiao  Chao*  There  was  only  one  way  of  averting  that  conse- 
quence, and  that  was  to  arrange  for  Kiao  Chao  passing  into  safe  and 
friendly  hands.  Germany  alone  fulfilled  the  necessary  condttiona^  and 
at  the  appropriate  moment  she  constituted  herself  the  "temporary'* 
guardian  of  Kiao  Chao,  thus  closing  the  door  to  that  place  in  England'a 
face.  The  exact  Bignificance  of  the  word  '*  temporary  "  in  this  caae 
will  presently  appear. 

This  description  of  how  the  occurrences  in  the  Far  East  last  winter 
came  to  pass  is  now  generally  accepted  in  official  circles,  with^  how 
ever,  one    extraordinary  reservation.       It    is    asserted,   and    perhaps 
assumed  by  favourably  placed  diplomatists^  that  Germany's  action  at 
Kiao  Chao  was  premature,  and  greatly  disconcerted  the  Russian  Go- 
vernment !     Affectation  is  a  weapon  not  excluded  from  the  reaonrooo 
of  diplomacy,  and  the  personal  understanding  come  to  in  the  autamn 
of  1897,  between  the  Emperors  William  and  Nicholas,  at  St.  Petersburg, 
was  not  one  of  those  bonds  that  can  be  pigeon-holed  in  an  officiAl 
bureau.     The  German  Emperor  came  to  the  help  of  the  ancient  ally ' 
of  his  honne,  and  his   action   was  intended    to   have  the  effect  of 
embarraesing   England,  and  to  deprive  h^r  of  the  use  of  the  moflte 
effective  answer  to  Rusaia^a  annexation  of  Port  Arthur,     If  Grermanj  ' 
had  not  secured  Kiao  Chaov  Russia   conld   not  have    absorbed    the 
Regent's  Sword   peninsula,  for  fear  lest  England  should  secar^  th© 
preferable  naval  station  at  Kiao  Chao,      To  those  who   alle^    that 
Germany's  action  was  premature  and  disconcerting  to  Russia,  it  miiAl 
be  pointed  out  that  it  was  essential  that  it  should  precede  any  tno¥e- 
ment  on  the  part  of  Russia  ;  nor  must  it  be  overlooked  that  Germany'* 
acquisition   of   a  naval  station  in   the  vicinity  of  Peking    provided 
Russia  with  a  plausible  excuse  and   justification  for  obtaining 
also. 
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The  main  facb  of  interest  to  the  British  people  is  that  in  the  Far 
East  the  Emperor  William,  ia  1S07-9S,  played  an  anfriendlj  part  to 
this  couatiy,  and  one  eobaervient  to  Kos^ia^  It  will  be  made  clear 
before  the  end  of  this  paper  is  reached  that  he  plajed  it,  not  inad- 
vertently, but  from  settled  deeign.  He  went  to  Kiao  Chao  to  oblige 
Bnaaia  and  to  discomfit  England.  Bat  this  ia  not  all.  The  RnsBian 
rnler  holds  his  personal  promise  to  withdraw  from  Kiao  Chao  when 
Russia  is  ready  to  take  it  over,  and  to  provide  Germany  with  com- 
pensation in  some  other  part  of  China.  The  Triple  Alliance  against 
Japan  of  1895  was  then  in  full  force  against  Great  Britain. 

It  would  be  useless  and  unprofitable  to  attempt  to  inquire  into  the 
personal  causes  of  the  German  Emperor's  anti-Eoglish  policy.  It  has 
been  paradoxically  said  that  they  hare  their  origin  in  his  being  so  very 
much  of  an  Englishman  in  his  views  and  character.  The  public 
and,  from  a  German  point,  patriotic  springs  of  his  actions  are  clear 
enough,  nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  there  is  any  deep-rooted  personal 
antipathy  at  the  bottom  of  his  action.  He  is  very  proud  of  the  fact 
that  a  German  dynasty  reigns  in  England,  and  when  he  said  that 
"  blood  ia  thicker  than  water,"  he  really  meant  to  express  his 
satisfaction  that  the  British  nation  had  a  Teutonic  foundation.  But 
while  he  lapses  now  and  agaiu  into  utterances  of  emotional  tenderness 
towards  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands  the  settled  purpose  of  his  life 
remains.  That  is  to  make  Germany  the  leading  commercial  and 
colonial  State  of  the  world.  He  has  already  met  with  marked  succe^a 
in  the  preliminary  etages  of  that  programme.  Ten  years  have  Eeeu  a 
remarkable  expansion  of  German  trade  and  activity  in  every  (quarter 
of  the  globe ;  and  a  German  war-fleet  has  been  created  formidable  in 
ships,  but  still  more  formidable  on  account  of  the  admirable  personnel 
of  the  service.  If  there  are  naval  oflSoers  and  sailors  on  a  level  with 
our  own  in  the  world»  they  are  the  Germans,  and  the  fact  is  not  to  be 
ignored  in  consideration  of  the  ever-increasing  numerical  strength  of 
that  fleet,  and  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  men  to  man  our  own. 
In  the  realisation  of  the  German  Emperor's  designs  England  stood 
and  stands  in  the  way.  Germany  can  only  become  the  leading 
commercial  and  colonial  Power  by  her  downfall.  The  consummation 
of  that  catastrophe  beoomee,  therefore,  the  first  and  the  essential 
condition  for  the  success  of  the  Emperor's  policy.  The  Emperor 
Willtam  is  a  man  of  ideas ;  but  he  is  also  a  man  who  accepts  facts, 
and  the  first  fact  he  bad  to,  and  did,  recognise  was  that  the  downfall 
of  England  could  never  be  brought  about  by  Germany  alone  in  his 
time,  for  if  he  himself  fails  to  be  the  architect  of  German  supremacy 
the  sweetness  of  aucceas  will  be  gone. 

The  plan  of  the  German  Emperor  ia  the  revival  of  the  Continental 
alliance  against  England  in  a  far  more  insidious  and  perilous  form 
than    was   conceived    by    Napoleon*     He   has   not    merely    written 
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and  carefoDy  made  bj  the  Empidur  Wiikma  aa  to  ham  Iha  neplre  of 
the  ieai  k  to  be  wreiled  firora  Gfeai  Btdnn,  Iha  aecnaar  of  tbe 
^aidiTalinn  is  not  to  be  dlfputed  oo  papit!.  He  ButMi  Bert  ia  not 
BOW  eqoal  to  tbe  cx>mbiDed  fleeta  c^  tke  Ikiee  Powacs;  Ikej  ai« 
beiween  them  boQding  twioe  aamanyilafa  aa  aie  beisg  oonalracfed 
in  oor  dockjaida,  aad  in  aootlier  fear  yean  h  ia  ■umiaiii  at  Berlin 
tbat  Britain  will  be  in  a  fitate  of  ^  laaniifrt  inftsiori^  "  on  her  own 
^ameilt  to  this  new  Triple  AHiance.  The  daoger  is  of  the  graveei 
diflXMter,  and  it  is  not  feesote. 

In  1896|  when  the  pkn  of  the  German  Empeior  ibr  the  feraialioii 
of  e  gi^iitt  navy  was  first  brought  forward,  Mr,  GoaAao  made  a  strong 
speech  In  the  House  of  Ommonfl,  and  declared  that  England  woold 
boild  as  maoy  ships  as  any  combination  of  Fowere.     The  threat  made 
some  stir  on  the  Continent,  but  threats  are  a  miati^De  mtlees  they  are 
folfilled.     Eogland  oonld  then  have  botlt  mors  shipe  than  the  tbi^e 
Powers  cambioedi     She  cannot  do  so  any  longer,  and,  althoogh  she 
c^n  still  btiild  a  elngle  ship  more  npidly  than  her  riTals,  the  saperiority 
in  this  respect  is  far  less  than  it  was  formerly.     But  these  facts  were 
not  excluded  from  the  Emperor's  calcalatians.     **  It  is  trne/'  be  wrote 
in  snbstance,  if  not  in  word?,  "  that  England  can  coustmct  in  a  year 
as  many  shipe  as  Germany,  France,  and  Bnssia  together,  and  that  her 
financial   resources  will  bear  an  indefinite  strdn,  but  tbe  time  must 
come,  if  yon  go  on  bnildicg   in  a  systematic  snd   sngtained  manner^ 
when  England  will  not  have  the  men  to  man  any  more  shipe,  and  the^ 
supremacy  of  the  seas  will  be  loat  to  her.     E^en  at  present  her  fleet 
really  nndennanned ;  in  war  she  has  no  conscription ;  the  press 
is  out  of  date,  and  wonld  not  work  with  her  merchant  serv^ice  largely' 
composed  of  aliens  " — and,  as  he  placed  those  thoughts  on  paper,  there 
passed  before  his  mind  the  vision  of  another  Trafalgar,  marking  the 
downfall  of  England.     What  was  only  an  idea  as  little  as  three  years 
ago  is  now  on  tbe  high  road  to  becoming  an  absolute  fact.      England 
is  being  outstripped  in  the  race  of  naval  power ;  she  will  soon  be  left 
behind,   not  by  any  single  Power,   but   by  a  combination  of  thref 
Powers,  and  we  shall  then    be  haughtily  told  that  forty  millions  i 
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British  Islanders  are  no  matoh  for  two  hundred  miUiona  of  Conti* 
Denials,  who  have  given  np  tlie  folly  of  fighting  among  themselTea  in 
order  to  possesg  navies  that  can  cape  with  the  common  and  hitherto 
successfnl  rival  of  them  all* 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  German  Emperor  wishes  the 
destruction  of  England,  or  that  he  even  contemplates  such  a  project 
as  its  invasion.  His  game  is  a  far  more  skilful  one  than  that  would 
be.  He  wishes  to  be  in  a  position  to  exercise  such  pressure  at  any 
moment  by  a  display  of  naval  power  superior  to  her  own  that  the 
British  Government,  sooner  than  face  a  doubtful  struggle,  wOl  give 
way — just  BA  Japan  did  after  Shimonoseki — and  allow  him  and  his 
friends  to  regulate  matters  in  Africa,  in  the  Far  Eaetj  and  elsewhere 
as  they  wish,  and  to  recolour  the  map  as  they  choose.  It  may  be  said 
that  this  way  of  proceeding  would  not  answer  in  the  case  of  England 
as  it  did  in  the  case  of  Japan.  The  reply  is  that  it  has  already  answered. 
England  gave  way  as  completely  last  winter  as  Japan  did  in  1895, 
The  arrangement  carried  out  was  that  dictated  by  Eusaia,  Germany, 
and  France.  England  was  thrust  on  one  side.  She  was  afraid  to 
resent  it  because  our  Government  knew  it  meant  war  with  those  three 
Powers,  It  is  impossible  to  treat  the  Emperor*s  plan  as  a  chimera, 
for  it  has  already  done  practical  work.  It  has  compelled  England  to 
give  way  exactly  as  he  said  it  wfmld,  but  in  three  years*  time  the 
naval  power  of  the  allied  Powers  will  be  relatively  and  substantially 
far  greater  than  now.  Then  we  shall  have  to  make  still  greater 
sacrifices,  and  to  accept  less  useful  compensation  than  even  the  barren 
and  practically  untenable  Wei-Hai-Wei. 

Such  were  the  calculations  of  the  Emperor  William,  and,  with  the 
policy  of  England  controlled  and  curbed  by  family  influences  of  a 
philo-Germanic  character,  they  would  undoubtedly  have  resulted  pre- 
cisely as  their  originator  intended  and  assumed.  But  a  new  and 
unexpected  factor  has  been  introduced  into  the  problem  by  the  easily 
gained  naval  triumph  of  America,  the  sudden  manifestation  of  an 
Imperial  spirit  in  the  United  States,  and  the  unexpected  assertion  of 
American  pretensions  in  the  Far  East.  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye 
almost  this  vital  change  has  occurred  in  the  international  situation, 
and  it  is  a  change  as  beneficial  to  British  interests  as  it  is  disturbing 
to  the  calculations  of  their  opponent.  It  would  be  disturbing  even 
if  it  were  unaccompanied  by  the  remarkable  gravitation  of  England 
and  America  towards  each  other,  and  the  unmistakable  evidence 
afibrded  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  races  have  grasped  the  fact  of  the 
solidarity  of  their  interests  throughout  the  world.  It  ie  the  answer  Pro- 
vidence has  furnished  to  the  Emperor's  plan  of  the  Continental  alliance 
against  the  proud  and  confident  island  that  claims  the  mastery  of  the 
seas,  and  that  has  girdled  the  globe  with  colonies  and  naval  stations. 
Unlike  his  project,  it  is  not  the  creation  of  artifice ;  it  has  come  into 
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existence  in  a  natural  and  spontaneous  manner,  and  it  is  based  on 
snreet  fonndations  in  oommunity  of  language  and  origin.   In  oomparisoo  | 
with  this  result,  the  overthrow  of  Spain  in  the  late  war,  with  the  loss 
of  her  colonieB,  which  she  did  not  know  how  to  govern,  is  triviaL 

In  face  of  this  new  situation  the  Emperor  has  the  choice   of   two 
courses.     He  can  arrest  the  progress  of  his  plans,  he   can  cmrb  lus 
impatiencei  and  he  can  watch.     If  he  takes  this  course   he  will   lose 
the  Philippines  and  the   naval  station  on  which  he  had    long  set  bis 
heart.     The    Emperor   is   impatient,  and    he   has   a   holjr    horror  of 
republics.     The   keynote   of   his  policy   is   the   maintenance    and,  if 
possible,  the  spreading  of  the  monarchical  principle.     The    trinrnph 
of  the  Americans,  Mid  the  expansion  of  their  power  and  ideas  thai 
must  ensue  from  it,  are  a  rude  shook  to  such  schemes*     The  proba- 
bility is,  therefore,  that  he  will  not  wait,  that  he  will  do  something 
impetuous,  and  that,  before  he  knows  where  he  is,  he  will  find  that 
he  has  no  choice  between  submitting  to  a  rebufi   in  the  Philipptnet 
and  a  war  with  America.     The  American  people,  with  characteristic 
shrewdness,  have  detected  his  resentment  and  hostility,  and  they  are 
in  no  mood  to  put  up  with  brow-beating  from  any  one.     Considering 
that  Americans  took  no  inconsiderable  part  in  the  opening  of  China 
and  Japan  to  external    influenoes,  the  only  ground  for   snrpriae    is 
that  they  have  been  so  slow  in  manifesting  interest  in  the  aitnattoo 
in  the  Far  East.     But  now  that  the  impulse  has  been  supplied,  and 
that  the  assertion  of  a  claim  to  have  a  voice  in  it  has  been  made^  there 
will  be  no  drawing  back  or  hesitation  in  pushing  matters  to  a  con* 
elusion*      It  is  precisely  in  the  Far  East  that  the  action,  the   mere 
presence,  of  the  United  States  is  so  disconcerting  and  disagreeable  to 
the  German  Emperor.      It  disarranges  all  his  plans,  it  deprives   him- 
self and  his  allies  of  that  ascendency  in  the  China  seas  which  they 
have  twice  asserted  for  their  own  benefit,  and  from  which  they  aaw  a 
long   train   of  future  advantages.       Under   snch  circamstances,   the 
continued    proximity   of   the   American   and    German   squadrone    at 
Manila,  aggravated  by  the  demeanour  of  the  German  officere,  is  full 
of  peril.     The  peril  may  pass  off,  but  it  will  only  do  so  by  the  with* 
drawal  of  German  pretensions. 

At  this  moment  the  question  turns  on  whether  the 
Emperor  can  induce  HuBsia  and  France  to  join  him  in  a  demotietratiiin 
of  superior  naval  force  to  that  possessed  by  the  United  Btates,  both  to 
the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic^  and  the  answer  to  that  questaon  hu-gety 
depends  on  whether  he  and  the  Emperor  of  Kussia  between  tbera  can 
exerdee  suiBcient  personal  pressure  in  England  to  induce  our 
Gbvemment,  in  return  for  some  empty  oonoeBBions  in  Africa,  eome 
easily-broken  promises  in  China,  to  hold  its  hand,  to  hetntate  fitr  the 
necessary  moment^  while  they  enforce  their  will  on  the  United  filalea 
This  is  the  peril  to  the  creation  of  a  real  Anglo-Saxon  alliaiice<  and  it 
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IB  one  thftt  is  close  at  hnnd.  frorn  the  very  beginning  of  the  crisiB 
in  the  Far  East,  English  policy  has  done  nothing  but  hesitate  and 
give  way.  It  has  allowed  and  assisted  the  creatioa  of  difficnltieSf 
that  never  would  have  arisen  if  it  had  only  stood  Erm  at  the  b^inning 
of  the  (|ueation.  There  now  appears  on  the  scene,  in  a  totally  unexpected 
manner,  the  one  ally  who  could  and  would  adjust  the  balance  of 
power  in  the  Far  East  in  our  favour.  It  is  obviously  to  our 
interest  to  support  that  Power  with  all  our  strength,  and  to  make 
every  effort  so  that  it  shall  not  be  discouraged  and  restrained  on  the 
threshold  of  the  new  and  beneficial  movement  it  is  making  towards  a 
more  active  external  policy — a  policy  which  must  inevitably  be 
identical  with  and  contributory  to  the  suocees  of  our  own. 

But  if  a  moment's  consideration  is  only  needed  to  establish  the 
truth  of  this  statement,  it  is  aUo  the  case  that  there  is  a  posaibUity  of 
British  policy  and  action  being  cramped  and  ineffective  at  the  crucial 
moment.  When  the  time  for  decision  and  for  action  arrives — whether 
the  crisis  comes  as  a  collision  ofi  the  Philippines,  or  as  a  naval 
demonstration  on  the  part  of  the  three  Powers,  dragging  Italy  and 
Austria  in  their  train— there  will  be  no  room  for  delay  or  indecision. 
The  psychological  moment  in  the  life  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  races  will 
pass  with  the  flash  of  a  never- recurring  instant  of  time,  and  England 
may  not  be  ready  to  meet  it.  She  will  not  be  ready  if  the  wiles  of 
the  German  Emperor  are  of  any  avail.  They  have  already  served  on 
a  critical  occasion  to  hamper  and  stultify  British  policy  in  the  Far  East. 
The  menace  of  a  Continental  alliance  to  deter  England,  as  a  European 
Power,  from  taking  the  decisive  step  beyond  the  seas  which  would,  in 
the  end,  make  her  independent  of  Europe  has  only  to  be  faced  in 
order  to  prove  a  bndum  Jidmcn  or  a  damp  squib.  But  will  it  so  be 
faced  ? 

One  reason  for  doubting  our  firmness  and  resolution  is  that  the 
British  Government  is  blind  to  the  growing  belief  on  the  CJontinent 
in  the  solidarity  of  Continental  Interests  as  against  Anglo-Saxon. 
Only  those  who  live  abroad  in  the  centre  of  diplomatic  and  official 
in£uenoea  can  realise  how  strong  a  hold  this  opinion  has  gained  on  the 
minds  of  foreign  statesmen,  and  not  only  statesmen,  but  the  com- 
mercial and  industrial  leaders,  as  well,  of  the  chief  nations.  I 
cannot  bring  this  fact  clearer  before  your  readers  than  by  translating 
the  views  of  one  of  the  most  prominent  representatives  of  Russia  in  a 
European  capital : 

♦*  The  United  States  of  America  has  just  made  a  wicked  war  on  Spain, 
which  they  intend  to  spoil  and  to  strip  to  the  very  end.  The  United  States, 
admirable  from  the  point  of  view  of  national  vitality,  are  a  Oovemment  of 
parvenus  in  the  wor^t  sense  of  the  word,  having  not,  in  any  de^^ree,  the 
traditions  of  a  country  which  knows  what  it  owes  to  itself  and  to  others. 
England  has  perpeti'ated  the  seizure  of  Egypt  and  ha.^  placed  it^  hand  on  the 
Suez  Canal,  a  European  work,  and  that  in  defiance  of  international  law. 
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ftto  OBB  rf  the  fineit  etImiaJ  wgrnMiAnrm  in  tliei 
hftbilB  prooeediiiig  firan  an  afaBolatelj-io- 
fiUbftfitirBiig  iBBttnelv  once  it  tend/ to  introdnoe  into  the  polituia] 
€Cir  civOued  agetbe  abomiiiable  pimc^cei  of  barl»roiiseeiitii^^  Aa 

I  nHiMicf^  ooDsdtates  for  Earope  a  ^ery  giBai  danger — tJbe 

,  to  whii^  we  haf  e  yet  been  exposed,  fii^landp  thankii  to  our 
has  eetabliahed  heradf  on  the  N^ileu  The  aame  cause  wiU  enable 
to  pemtrate  fresh  encroachniente  at  oar  espeoee.  To  struggle  iwtdiridtu 
wtUi  England  on  the  sea  is  a  patent  tmpoesibility,  so  great  is  her  nM 
power.  We  must  put  aside  our  amtmr-propre  and  league  ourseliree  for  I 
common  intere^«  A  Franeo-Rnssian-German  alliance,  to  which  Austria  I 
Italy  would  be  compelled  to  attach  themselvesy  will  do  what  is  impoestbla 
any  one  Power  alone.'* 

The  evidence  in  mippoit  of  the  existence  of  these  views  is  increaai 
every  day,  and  more  than  supportB   all  I  have  said  on  the  crisis  th 
Uee  ahead,  and  not  far  ahead,  in  the  life  of  this  Empire*     Still  thi 
is  great  reason  to  fear  that  the  facte  are   not  appreciated,  and  ab€^ 
all  is  there  misoonception    as  to  the  real  policy  and  objectB  of  ti 
German  Emperor,     The  time  has  not  come  for  him   to  display  1 
whole  hand,  and  in  the  meantime  his    representations  are  accepbe 
and  he    is  regarded    as    a    possible  ally.     This  influence    is    to 
explained  on   private  qaite  as  much    as   on    public   gronnds.     T 
sincere  desire  for  peace,  the  anxiety  to  let  a  long  reign  close  withod 
the  sonnd  of  the  cannon,  has  already  enfeebled  the  arm  of  Engbuid 
and  given  her  adversaries    advantages  that   they  never  ahonld  hm 
poBseoied.    The  same  motives  may  again  produce  the  same  results,  bat 
cleavage  between  England  and  America  at  the  very  moment  when^ 
eoHd  union  was  on  the  point  of  being  cemented,  would  be  too  heM 
a  price  to  pay  even    for   the    personal    gratification  of    one  who 
entitled  to,  and  who  has  received,  great  oonsideratiou.     The  preaei 
international  complications    cannot    well    pass  off    without  Englan 
having  to  make  a  momentous   decision,  and  she  will   possibly  b&i 
to  take  it  in  face  of  the  threat  of  war.     Bot  sooner  or  iBter  it  will  hat 
to  be  taken,  under  the  existing,  or  some  different,  set  of  dreumstancei 
If  she  is  niiequal  to  the  ordeal,  a  momentary   but  inglorioua  peac 
will   have  been  obtained^  but  when  the  whole   secret  history  of  tl 
causes  of  our  weak  and  vacillating  policy  in  recent  years  is  reveale 
the  British  Monarchy  itself  will  be  doomed. 
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